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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A BEAUTIFULLY ILLU8TBATE0 AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LI8T untpostfn* on application. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, will publish on October 17th 

An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A COMPLETE RECORD 07 ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 

ComprisingRemarkable Oeourrenoes. Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern—Nation! and their Governments. Lave. Institutions, Manner!, and Customs—The Origin, 
Development, and Program of Arte, Eolencee, Law, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Inatltntlona of varlona Nation! In tha 
different Epochs. 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE BISTORT AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE AUTUMN OF 1898. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain i Oor, Mem. Hitt. Boa, New York, Ac. 

Medium 8m. oloth, 11s.: half-calf. tie. • full or tree eelf. ale. ad. 

TWENTY SECOND EDITION, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and thoroughly brought down to the Antonin of 1888. 

Oentalnlng considerably over 1,300 Pagae, 12,800 Artioloa, 148,000 Data* and Pants. 

SHOUT EXTRACTS EBON PRESS NOTICES. 

" ft would be dlfflnnlt. If not lmpoialblr, to name t (Ingle volume ao opnlent In tba Information whlob ovary man art* for every day of bb life.”— Spectator. . 

" Probably no other single work In the English language oontaln. such a maaa or condensed Information.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ ‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Date* ’ la tha most universal book of referecoe In a moderate oompaaa that we know of in the English langoags."—Times. 

Pro ap aotua and Speolmen Paga sent peat ftae on applloatlon. 


READY 8B0RTLY. 

LIEUT. JOHANSEN’S 8T0BY OF 

NANSEN’S OREAT EXPEDITION. 

Crown 8vo, oloth gilt, 6a. 

Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, Ao, 

WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH. 

By Lieut HJALMAB J0HAN8EN 
(Nansen's sole companion on his solitary journey). 

The story of Nansen's expedition has hitherto been obtainable 
only in very expensive form, and Lient. Johansen’s narrative of the 
travel expedition of the oentary. issued at a popular prioe. is sure 
to be in lively demand. The value of the new work is enhanoed 
by the vivid aotnality of the illustrations, many of them reprodnoed 
from photographs taken by Lient. Johansen himself. 

BEADY OCTOBER S4TH, 

Crown 8m, cloth gilt, 8s. 

PROPHETS OF THE CENTURY. 

Kdlted by Arthur Rickett. 

“ The Prophets of the Century " to a collection In one volume of critical appre¬ 
ciations by dlitlognlihed writers of the life and work of the poets, novelist!, and 
philosopher! who hare had a distinct message for their age, and have chiefly 
Influenced the eoctal, lnte'lectnal, and religions movements of the erentfnl 
century now drswiug to a close. 

BEADY OCTOBER PATH. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3 s. Sd. Illustrated by James Haofarlane. 

THE BOOK OF THE BUSH. 

By OIOBQE DtTNDBRDALE. 

The author ha* already made a great name in Australasia, and the publication 
a* this volume will arouse muoh Interest in literary circles hsre. The sketches 
tell with striking foroo and vivid realism the idventnres and sufferings of the 
pioneers of Australian civilisation. 

JUST READY. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADE IN GERMANY.” 

Crown 8m, oloth gilt. Is. «d. Profaselv Illustrated with Photographs. 

THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE. 

Bv Ernest B. Williams, Author of “Made in Oermsny," "Mantling 
Backward,” Ao. 

The flrst aooonnt by a competent authority of the magnitude and resource of 
oor world-wide empire. The book should be reed by every British oltlzon inter¬ 
ested m the vital questions now before the public. 

READY IN OCTOBER. 

Crown 8vo, oloth. Is. 6d. Illustrated by A. N. Wall and others. 

With an In trod notion by " Rid Spinner ” (W. 8 union). 

FISHING AND FISHERS. 

By J. Paul Taylor, First Hon. Seo. Fly-Fishers' Club. 

A charming series of angling sketches, written In very plesaant style by one 
with a thorough knowledge of the art. 

MBA L. T. MEADE'S NEW NOVEL. 

JUST READY. 

A MASTER OF MYSTERIES. 

Rv Mrs. L. T. Mraok and Robert Eustace. Crown 8vo, oloth gUt, Is. 
Illustrated by Ambrose Walton. 

" A capital book which no one will read without both enjoying and admlrlog 
the Ingenuity of Its authors."— The Scotsman. 

"The adventures are of the moat exciting kind, exceedingly original, and the 
book Is sure to fascinate all who take It up.”— Dundee Courier. 


READY ON OCTOBER 10th. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo. sloth gilt, (a Illustrated by J. Ambrose Walton. 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 

There Is s true Roothby tone about this book. Thrilling adventures and fleroe 
human passions ran through It from cover to cover. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above. 

Dlnstrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

Mr. Budyabd KipLINO says: "Mr. Ony Roothby has come to great honours 
now. Hla name Is large noon hoardings, his books sell Ilka hot oaken, and he 
keeps a level bead through It all. I've met him several times In England, and ha 
added to my already large renwet fn* him." 

Mr. W. L. Aloe*.I n the New York Tims*, says: “Mr. Ony Roothby can ' 
orowd more adventure Into a square foot of paper than any other novelist.'’ 

THE LUST OP HATE. 

BUEHIORAMS. 

THE PAROIMATIOM OP THE KINO. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID POR FORTUNE. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

THE MARRIAOE OP HESTER. 

IN ETRANOE OOMPANY. 


I 


FIVE SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

Dlnstrated by J. Ambrose Walton. Ht. Clair Simmons, Ac. 

Crown 8ro, oloth gilt. Is. Sd. each. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A SENSATIONAL CASE. 

By Florence Warden, Author of "The House on the Marsh,” Ac. 

“ The author has given ue nothing ms good as this book. ... Miss Warden 
Is at her beet la this olever story.”—Lloyd's News. 


JUST READY. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE PULO WAY. 

By Carlton Daws, Author of “ A Bride of Japan.” 

“ A vivid and exciting plotnre of astounding adventures. The story has the 
merit, not too common In books of adventure of Increasing interest till the very 
end. No one will put down this book nnSntohed .”—Dally Telegraph. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A SOCIAL HIGHWAYflAN. 

By B. Phipps Train, Author of “A Deserter from Phllistls,” Ao. 

" The story is exoeptlooaHv olever, sustaining the Interest admirably In a very 
nnnanal subject .”—Sheffield TelsarapK 
‘•Pure Action . . . decliedly oxoltlng.''—Times. 


NOW READY. 

E. PHILLIPS OPPESHEIM'S NEW NOVEL. 

HYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 

By B. Phillips Opper heix, Author of " False Bvldenoe,” " As a Man Llyea,” 
Ac. 


“ A story of extraordinary fascination, most ingeniously oon«trnotcd." 

The Scotsman. .. 


JUST READY. 


COURTSHIP AND CHEiTlCALS. 

By Bmily Oox. 


“A tale with plenty of go, bright and lively In tone, bnt with a serious tide 
alto. The characters are vivid and Dlcturetqu*. and the dialogue Is bright and 
orlsp. It li a booh to read ."—Bhtjjltld Independent. 
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DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 


Among Mr . NUTT'S forthcoming Publication* are; 

A REVISED and CHEAPER EDITION of 
Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY’S Prose Translation of 


THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

AttzaoHreljr printed end bound, in pooket tire. Probable price, as. ed. 

_ ( -V'' rhj ready. 


The first English translation of the oldest life of St. Francis of Assisi 

THE MIRROR OF PERFECTON OF THE 


»»»rBT yTHgR MINOR., to wit the BLESSED FRANCIS, bv 
BROTHER LEO. Authorised English VerMon from the Latin original 
* - Z reoentlv discovered by M. PAUL SABATIER, the biographer of St. Franc’s 
of AmIoi. by 8 EBA 8 TIAN EVANS. A charmingly printed and bound 
pocket volume. Probable price, 2s. or 2s. 0 d. 


*#• The oldest, the most authentic, the mo^t genuinely faithful reooid of the 
Saint's Life and Work. 


JUST OUT. 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoL XII. October, 1898. No. 7. Net^ls. 6 d. 

FDITORIAL. Coxtkkts : 

PARAGRAPHS. 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS: Vari».-T The Slave, in the Wasps.-II. K at 
meaning “or ”-t-TTT. Phrvgo-fralatian Slaves. W. M. Ramsay. 
Archaeological Notes on Bacchylides. L. R. Farnf.t.l. 

On the word rmpe^tineerfa and on Greek Substantives compounded with 
• ' Prepositions. G. 8. Salk. 

Olvtemneetra’s Weapon. G. G. W. Warr. 

The Sequence after Ne Prohibitions. I.—W. D. Geodes, 

SHORTER NOTES. 

RBVTE WH AND NOTICES: 

Blaydes* Adversaria. F^C- Conybkare_ 

Prosnpegraphia Imperii Romnni. Pars ITT. F. T. Richards. 
p *»gehade and Lommat-z°ch’s Lexicon to Petronius. J. P. P. 

Bradlev and Benson's Philosophical Lectures and Remains of R. L. Nettleship. 
H. Richards. 

Head lam’s Edition of the Medea. W. E. P. Cotter. 

CORRTWPONDEWJE: 

An Unknown M3, of the Agricola of Tacitus. H. Furniaux. 

TRANSLATIONS: 

Leopardi's Ode on the Monument of Dante at Florence. R. C. Jkbb. 
ARCHAEOLOGY: 

Note on Ovpriote Pottery. J. L. My res* 

Monthly Record. Warwick Wroth. 

SUMMARIES—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


FOLK-LORE. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF MYTH, TRADITION, INSTITUTION , AND 
CUSTOM. 

Vol. IX. No. 8. September, 1898. Net, 5s. 

Contents: 

EVALD TANG KRT8TEN8EN, a DANI8H F0LK-L0RI8T (with Portrait). 
W. A. Craioie, M.A. 

TOBtT and JACK the GIANT-KILLER. Francis Hinder Groome. 

C HRIST 'S HALF-DOLE. W. B. Grrish. 

BEVIEW8 — Emile Durkheim. L*Annie Soc>nlog : aus: A. Lnwenstimm. Aherglaubs 
und Strafrecht. Ei *• B*itrag zur Erforschnng Acs Fin dulses der Volkian- 
scha&ungen auf die Verubung von Verbrechen ; J. Arturo Tromb^tore. FoUc- 
Catnnes*; Giu*»eppe PitrO, BWioteca del\e, Tradizioni Popolari Sicilians j 
Walter E. Roth, B.A. Oxon., Ethnological Studies among the North-Ws*'- 
Central Queensland Aborigine.s, Frrd. O. Conyrkare ; .Te«s*'e L. Weston. The 
Legend of Sir Gawain: Studies upon its original Scope and Significance , W. P. 
Krr. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The Tide E Sidney Hartland —Lincoln Mini»tor and 
the Devil. Foss-Dyke.— May-Diy in Lincolnshire. Mrs. Dorothea 
Townshknd. 

MI8CELLANE A.—A Rain Ceremony from the Mur^hidnbAd District of Bengal 
Rarat Chandra Mitra. M. A., B.L.—Sacred Fire /with Illustration). R. C. 
Maclagan. M.D.—Kissing-Dav atHungerford.—Wheel Ceremony. F.dward 
Peacock, F.S.A.—Spanish Easter Custom.—Superstitions in Fife. D. H\y 
Fleming. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


FOR EARLY I 88 UE. 

In the Publications of the Folk-lore Society. Vol. XU. 

THE FOLK-LORE of the FIOTE (French 

Oonsto). Bjr R. M. DENNETT. With Introduction by MARY 
KINGSLEY. Illustrated. Probable prioe, 10 b. 6 d. 

*»• Forms the extra volume of the Hoeietv’s Publications for 1897. Mr. Dennett 
has inhabited French Congo for over twenty veers, and has a wider and more 
Intimate knowledge of the Finte than any living Englishman. 

Th« yearly subscription of the Folk-Lore Society is £1 Is., in return for which 
members receive Fnlk-Lor.. published quarterly (5s. a nunber', and the extra 
volume. Prospectus on application. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 

CLARA TSCHUDI. Coloured Portrait. 7a. fid. 

** An excellent example of condensation. For the first time, perhaps, vre are 
in the full position to balance evidence regarding this unhappy queen."— 
Outlook. “ Clara Tachndi is probably the roost gifted woman in Scandinavia. 
Her monograph on the Empress Eag&nie and this more important work have 
been translated into German and Italian, and impressed all sorts and conditions. 
And now that we have read ‘Marie Antoinette' in English we do not wonder 
at all."— Pall Mall Gazette. “Brilliantly written: the careful and detailed 
research upon which it is based’renders it of enduring historical value."— 
Liverpool Post. 

THE GRECO TURKI8H WAR, 1897. By 

a GERMAN STAFF-OFFICER. Portraits and Maps. 5s. 

"A narrative based on observation and a scientific knowledge of every 
operation. Extremely well done : many of the pages are of incense interest. 
The portraits are admirable, and the mans of the theatre of the war and battle¬ 
fields enable the reader clearly to follow th? details of the narrative." 

Scotsman. 

CAMPING and TRAMPING in MALAYA: 

Fifteen Years’ Pioneering in the Native States of the Malay 
Peninsula. By A. B. RATHBORNE, F.R.G.S. 19 Illustrations 
and Map. 10s. 6d. 

“Leaves no asDect of its subject untouched. There are few book*, if any. 
frnm which a more instructive acconnt of the actual life or the Peninenla as a 
whole could he derived: for Ite author knows the conntry thoroughly, and has 
thfl skill to set forth his knowledge. A sprigs of photographs noticeably 
increases its value.”— Scotsman. “ A delightfully informative book. The 
author has a thorough knowledge of the country.”— Liverpool Poet. 

MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 

THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: Its 

Successes and its Failures. By A. R. WALLACE, Author of 
“ The Malay Archipelago,” &c. 7s. 6d. 

'If very charming account of the great leading discoveries of the centnry.” 
—-Times. We have seldom read a more conrnendinns and luminous acconnt. 
of the great scientific discoveries which entitle this century to be called 
wonderful. —W fi stmineter Gazette . "The book is not of the hour, but of 
the whole year."— London Review. 

LIFE in an OLD ENGLISH TOWN. By 

M. DORMER HARRIS. Dlustrations »ud Facsimiles 
Forming the Fourth Volume of the “Social England Series ” 
Edited by KENELM D. COTES, M.A. (Oxon.) 4s. 6d. 

“ We know not where tbs daily uroceedings of Englishmen, which eetahllshed 
England as Merry England, and laid the foundations of onr national greatness 
and prosperity, can be better or more agreeably studied.”— Notes and Queries. 

THE TEACHING of CHRIST on LIFE 

AND CONDUCT. By SOPHIE BRYANT. D.8c., Head 
Mistress of the North Loudon Collegiate School for Girls. 
2s. 6d. A Course of Lectures the Author is in the habit of 
giving to one of her senior classes. Ite purpose is to concentrate 
attention on the practical side of Christ’s teaching, and to show 
it in its character of a complete and consistent Ethical Scheme. 

ETHICAL SONGS. Edited for the Union 

of Ethical Societies. Second (Enlarged) Edition. Cloth 
neat, Is. 6d. 

292 Selections in Verse on— (I.) The INNER LIFE: (II. 1 The 
SOCIAL LIFE; (IH ) NATURE. With Indexes of First Lines, 
Authors, Metres. 

RADIATION: an Elementary Treatise on 

Electro-Magnetic Radiation and on Rontgenand Cathode Rays. 
Bv H. H. F. HYNDMAN. B.Sc. (Lond.). Preface by Prof. 
SYLVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.8. Diagrams. 8s. 

“It helps to fill a void left by the artificial subdivision of Physics into separate 
claos subjects. To the real student of Phvsics who pursues the subject for its 
own sake it will be found moat useful."—E xthact phom Pexfacx. 

NATURAL HYGIENE. Healthy Blood 

the Essential Condition of Good Health, and How to Attain 
It. A Treatise for Physicians and their Patients on the 
Predisposition to and Prevention of Disease. Bv H 
LAHMANN, M.D. -Is. 6d. J 

“ Dr. T,ahmann’s exoeriments on the food treatment are to ns in all their 
aspects interesting. We most cordially commend his book, the one motive of 
which iR to reduce suffering and add to human happiness."— London Review 
“ The book is interesting, and deserves consideration.”— Hospital. 

COMMON SALT: Its Use and Necessity 

for the Maintenance of Health and the Prevention of Disease. 
By C. GODFREY GUMPEL, F.Phys.Soc., Assoc.Tnst.C.E 
&c - 5s - [This day. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 



NEW BOOKS. 

THE HISTORY of the REFORMATION of RELIGION 

WITHIN the REALM of SCOTLAND. By JOHN KNOX. Transcribed into Modern 
SpeuSff bvCHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. With 43 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. C. J. Guthrie, Q.C., has undoubtedly rendered excellent service by editing in 
popular manner John Knox's virile and fascinating' History of the Reformation in Scotland. Speaker. 

ST. THOMAS of CANTERBURY: a Study of the 

Evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles. Bv the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, containing Intaglio, plate frontispiece, price 24s. 

PAUL the MAN, the MISSIONARY, and the TEACHER. 

By Dr. OBELLO CONE. [ /n l»>P«rat\on. 

A CLASSIFICATION of VERTEBRATA, Recent and 

Extinct With "'*__ J *» f’bovttiw r»# rtoocminhirAl "Distribution. anu 

an ] 

and Leciurer on ^ooiogy w wo uuivoioa».j, vuxu^*w 6 ». —~~j r-— 
one side of the page only. Demy 8vo, paper boards, price 3s. bd. net. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the PRIVATE LAW 

of ROME. By the late Prof. J. MUIRHEAD, LL.D. New Edition, Revised and 
Edited by HENRY GOUDY, M.A., D.C.L.. LL.D., RegiuB Professor of Civil Law, 
Oxford; Fellow of All Souls’ College. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA. By Geo. Chrystal, 

M.A., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 

THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. By C. J. Cutcliffe 

HYNE. With a Map showing route, and containing 16 page Illustrations, also several 
e mail pen and ink sketches by CECIL HAYTER, who accompanied the Author on his 
journey. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA By William Scott. 

Containing over 50 Illustrations, mostly full-page, from pen and ink drawings by the 
Author. Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A PRISONER Of FRANCE- Being the Reminiscences of 

the late Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY. Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author 
and several Illustrations in the Text, from pen and ink sketches in the Author s journals. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and LADY HERBERT, 

1623_1723. Compiled from original family documents by Lady STEPNEY. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, price 5e. 

THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION: a Novel. By I. 

HOOPER, Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE: a Novel. By C. Lewis 

HIND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

HERO and HEROINE: the Story of a First Year at 

School. By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of “Black and Blue,” “ Cap and Gown 
Comedy,” “Half Text History,” &c. With 9 Illustrations by A. HiTCHCOCK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“We heaitily commend the book to boys, who will revel in its breezy pictures of schoolboy life, and 
we venture to predict that it will be equally appreciated by their sisters.’’— Aberdeen Free Frees. 

‘‘There are many points in the story that make it admirable.Any one of the boy characters it 

introduces might have been drawn from life, and the details are in keeping with Advertiser 

BATTLE PIECES from SIR WALTER SCOTT. Selected 

and Edited by J. HIGHAM, M.A. Containing Crusader and Saracen, the Tournament 
at Ashby, Bannockburn, Battle of the Clans, Flodden Field, Taking of Liege, Fitz James 
and Roderick Dhu. With 13 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, with cover design by 
ROBERT HOPE. Price Is. 6d. 

THROUGH FINLAND in CARTS. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Containing Map and 18 full-page Illustrations. 
Price 6s. 

(Tbe book of the week.) “ From first to last there is not a dnll page in the volume, which is admirably 
written well Illustrated, and full of humour. It is one of the best books of travel we have read for many 
a yfiar. 1 '’— Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

RE-ISSUE of the DRYBURGH EDITION of the 

WAVEBLEY NOVELS. To be completed in 25 monthly Volumes, each containing 
Photogravure Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum Paper, 8 page Woodcuts, and Vignette 
Title. Large crown 8vo, hound m buckram, price 3s. 6d. per volume. Volumes I.-XH. 
now ready. 


BLACK’S SERIES 

OF 

SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


In small crown 8vo, bound in doth. 

Price la net per Volume. 

BUCK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

EUROPE. By la. W. Lyde, M.A., 

Glasgow Academy. 

NORTH AMERICA. By L. W. 

LYDE, M.A. 

BRITISH ISLES. By L. W. 

LYDE, M.A. 

BUCK’S UTERARI EPOClTSERIES. 

Edited by L. W. LYDE, MJL. 

XIX. CENTURY PROSE. By J. H. 

FOWLER, M.A., Olifton College. 

XIX-CENTURY POETRY. By 

A. 0. M’DONNELL, M.A., Armagh Royal Bouuo.. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S 

DREAM. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. 

KINO LEAR. By Miss Ph. 

BHEAVYN, M.A., Oxford. 

BUCKS SIR WALTER SC01T 
COATIKUOUS READERS. 

THE TALISMAN. By W. Meiven, 

M.A., Glasgow Academy. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. By H. W. 

OkD, M.A., Blackheath School. 

SOOIT BATTLE-PIECES. By J. 

HIGHAM, M.A., Carlisle Grammar School. 

BUCK S SHORT HISTORIES. 

Price 2s. per Volume. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE in the 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. By H. Dm B. 
UIHB1NS, M.A., Litt.D. 


BUCK’S HISTORICAL PREACH REAB11GS. 

Edited by Professor CLOVIS BEVENOT, 
Mason College, Birmingham. 

Price 8s. net per Volume. 

THE AGE of RICHELIEU. By 

A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., Camp Hill Grammar 
School, Birmingham. 

BLACK’S HISTORICAL UTIH READERS. 

Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Merchiston Castle Sohool, Edinburgh. 
Prioe 8s. per Volume. 

THE CONQUEST of ITALY and 

THE STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE. By 
E. G. WILKINSON, M.A., Mancnetter Grammar 
Bchool. _ 

BUCK’S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY 
FOR ELEMENTARY F0R1S. 

Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 

I. LES GAULOIS et les FRANCS 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTAN T NEW WOR K ON CHINA. 

SECOND LARDS EDITION. 

China in Transformation 

BY ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 

Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. With 
Frontispiece, Maps, Flans, Copious Index, Ao. 
Demy ttvo, cloth extra, ifls. 

“It it published opportunely, and rivet a 
most valuable summary of the situation, com¬ 
mercial ano political, up to date, with opinions 
and suggestions by a thoroughly experienced 
and comp ; tent expert* — SATURDAY REVIEW. 

MEMORIES of a REAR-ADMIRAL 

Who has Served for More than Halfa-Century 
ot the UniLed StateB. By 8 . R. 
FRANKLIN, Rear-Admiral U. 8 . Navy, lllua- 

gdttop lfc^ed 8 ™* Cl ° th extra * dockl ® edges and 

LABOUR COPARTNERSHIP. 

Notes of a Visit to Co-operative Workshops, 
Factories, and Farms in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in which Employer, Employee, and 
Consumer shaie in Ownership and Management 
and Results By HEN RY DEMARKST LLOYD, 
" Author of Wealth against Commonwealth.' 
Cloth, 0s. 

THE PATERNAL STATE in 

FRAKCE AND GERMANY. By HENRY 
GAULLtSUR. Post 8 vo, cloth, 61 . 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. By 

t . h ,!r A ? CH J BI8H0P 0F ARMAGH, Primate of 
All Ireland. Revised, with Index and Synopsis, 
cloth, 3s. 6 j. * r * 

“The treatment of the subject is marked by all the 
Bishop of Derry’s most attiactive characteristics. 
Hardly a page is withoat some brilliant and epi¬ 
grammatic rellection, some quaint or interesting anec¬ 
dote, or some moving appeal."—Guardian. 

HARPER’S FAVOURITE KOVELS 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 8s. each. i 

latest additions. 

THE DUENNA of a GENIUS. 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Author of “ In a North Country Village,” Ac. ' 

SILENCE, and other Stories. By 

MARY E. WILKINS, Author of "A New 
England Nun,” Ao. 

MEG of the SCARLET FOOT. 

ByW. EDWARDS TIRKBUOK, Author of 
Mies Giaoe of All Souls," Ao. 

THE STORY of a PLAY. By 

W. D. HUWELL8. 

BEHIND a MASK. By Theo 

DOUGLAS, Author of “Iras, a Mystery,” 

IN the SARGASSO SEA. By 

THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


MOTS.-Hundreds of thousands of those Kovels 
have besn sola. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

With Frontispiece Etchings, Cloth gilt, 6e. each. 

*4***?“ 15* «ad-, the hand or Bram- 


FORTHCOMINQ WORKS. 


A THOUSAND DAYS in the 

ARCTIC. By FREDERICK G. JACKSON, 
Corresponding Member of the American Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Corresponding Member of the 
Societi Geografloa Italians, Author of "Tha 
Great Frosen Land,” Ao. Illustrated after Photo¬ 
graphs taken by the Author, and with Drawings 
by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., Clifford Carleton, 
Harry C. Edwards, and F. W. Frohswk, from data 
furnished by Members of the Expedition. With 
6 Maps. Two vole., demy 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt 
tope, 82a. 

WESSEX POEMS, and other 

Veraes. By THOMAS HARDY. With 32 Illus¬ 
trations by the Author. Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 
gilt top. Be. 


THE FAIR GOD: a Tale of the 

Conquest of Mexico. By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of “Ben Hur,”, Ac. Illustrated with 
40 Full. Page Photogravures, 78 Head-Pieces, 
78 Rubricated Initials and Tail-Pieoes by Eric 
Pape. 2 vole., crown 8 vo, doth extra, 81s. ad. 


A FLORAL FANTASY in an Old 

English Garden. With Facsimile Reproductions 
of 48 Full-Page Water-Colour Drawings, End 
Papers, Cover Designs, <fcc. By WALTER 
CRANE. Demy 4to, 10s. 6 d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. For 

Schools and Colleges. By GEORGE M. LANE, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 6 s. 

The publishers are led to believe, by the opinions of 
competent scholars who have examined the work, that 
it is one of the most important contributions to the 
etudy of Latin which has appeared for many years, 
and one whioh must inevitably interest all scholars 
and students of that language. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of 

ROBIN HOOD. By BARRr PAIN. Illustrated 
by A. Foresbier. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 


A STUDY of a CHILD. By Louise 

J. HOGAN. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
many Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, cloth extia, 6 s. 


CROOKED, TRAILS. Written and 

Illustrated by FREDERICK REMINGTON. 
Djmy 8 vo, doth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6 d. 


DUG CROWD. 

THE MaYOR OF GAB- 
rtSKuRIDGE. 

4 PAIR OF BLUE BYBB. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 

THE RETURN OF THE 
native. 

THE W00DLANDER8. 

TBbS OF lHB DUE- 
EERVILtBs. 

DESPERATE KBME 
DIES. 


BERTA. 

THE TRUMPET MAJOR, 
UNDER THE GREEN¬ 
WOOD TRaB. 

a Laodicean. 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE 
DAMES. 

LIFE’S LITTLEIRONiBS 
WESSEX TALES. 

THE WELL BSLOVED. 


NEW FICTION in the press. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “The 
Great Stone of Sardis,” Ac. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 6 s. 

A WORLD BEWITCHED. 

By JAMBS M. GRAHAM, Author of “TheBon 
of the Cr.ar.” Crown 8 vo, doth extra, 6 s. 


THE GOLFERS ALPHABET. 

Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Rhymes by W. G. 
VAN TASSEL 8 UTPHEN. Square 4to, with ! 
Ornamental Cover, 7s. 6 d. 1 


DUMB FOXGLOVE, and other 
Stories. 

By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, Author of 
“The Seven Dreamers." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURERS. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Illustrated. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. 

By KIRK M UN ROB. Illustrated. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 8 s. 


FOUR for a FORTUNE: a Tale. 

By ALBERT LEE, Author of “ Tommy Toddles.” 
.Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. Crown 8 vo, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 8 a. 


THE ROOK of the LION : a Story. 

By M. ELLIOT SKAWELL, Author of “A 
Virginia Cavalier,” Ao, Illustrated by A. I. 
KELLER. Crown Bvo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6 s. 


FABLES of the FRIVOLOUS. 

(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By GUY 
WETMORE CARRYL. With Illustrations by 
PETER NBJWELL. Cloth extra, deckle elges 
and gilt top, 6 s. 


HIS COUNTERPART. 

By R. M. GARNIER. Crown 3vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. 

Volume for 1801. Cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6 d. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE. i 

Boise Volijsb i— June to Novembor. Cloth I 
extra, 8a. Gd. 

O.sse for Bismso, su.i.ilijd separately, 2s. each. | 


MARY B. WILKINS’S GIFT-BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. 

ONOE upon a TIME, and other 
Child-verses. 

By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of " Jerome,” 
“ Madelou,” Ao. Illustrated. lOmo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6 d. 

Trusting to the sweet charity of little folk 
To find some grace, in spite of halting rhyme 
And frequent telling, in these little tales 
I say again .Vow, once upon a time! 


HARPER & BROTHERS} Publishers, Loudon and New York. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND. F.R.S.E. 

By CSEORGE ADAH SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits. Cloth. [Preparing. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham. 

By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

[Nearly ready. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM? 

A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Prof. W. M. RAM8AY, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Part I. -The Importance of the Problem. Part II.—The Solution of the Problem. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 

AFTERWARDS, and Other Stories. 

By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Os. 


[November. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. 

By IAN MACLAREN. With Twelve Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. [November. 

CAPRICCIOS. 

By the DUCHESS OF LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. [Ready. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Shortly. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH 

PAYS. By E BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “ Sir James Y. Simpson.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 

THE WORKS of the BRONTES. 

Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Crown 8vo, 6s. each volume. 

The first volume will be “JANE EYRE,” to which is added “THE MOORES,” 
hitherto unpublished. [Shortly. 

REMINISCENCES of IRISH LIFE and 

CHARACTER. By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and DEBATING 

SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

MEGGOTSBRAE. 

Portraits and Memories. By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Nearly ready. 

BLACK ROCK. 

A Tale of the Selkirks. By RALPH CONNOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 

Bj ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with diagrams, 
7s. 6d. [Ready. 

HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 

By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “Odd,” “Eric’s Good News,” 
&c. With Four Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

[October 10. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. ! 

By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Ready. j 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR (.Recently Publiehed). 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

•* Wholesome, not too exciting, written in good, simple Knglish.”— Literature. 

“ Written with scrupulous care, snd probably does not contain one slovenly sentence. Its leading and 
even its minor characters are each aud a*l real pe’sons in whom the reader fully believes, for their 
characters are outlined with a deft band, and the home life of the Channel Islands forms an exceedingly 
pleasant background for the story.”- Seoteman. 


RECENT WORKS. 

Crown 8vn, cloth. 7*. 6d. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, from her 

Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief Biography, »ith 
Critical Note*, a f*-w D-xiumenr*. htth-rto unpublished, and 
an Itinerary. By DAVID HAY FLEMING. LL.D. 

" Mr. Hay Fleming hu done historical and political students 
a signal Pelvic* by patting together In this compeot fo m r<| 
the facte needful for an understanding of ihe part* whieh 
Soot laud played in !he rivalries between England and France, 
a- d England and *paln."— Daily AVim. 

x ‘ A" a critical history and a magazine of facta, the hook la an 
invaluable one; it* study the es-ential nre imina r v to the flr»t 
riopa towards an historical judgment of Mary. It will secure 
Mr. Fleming an honourable reputation for flue scholarship and 
patient iudustrr. The Itinerary alone, whioh heputsin’o au 
appendix, must represent months of tedious woik; aud the 
critical sagacity displayed in the sifting of th* immense m sa 
of materiul to be dealt with is of a very high order."— Aeadtmy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. «d. 

ROBERT BURNS and Mrs. DUNLOP. 

Correspondence now Published In full for the first tt •»»«», 
with Elucidations. By WILLIAM WALLACE. With 
Portrait of Mr*. Dunlop and Facsimile*. 

"A valuable book, and an interesting book."—Daily ChrouicU. 
"Mr. Wsllsoe desetves the thanks nf all the poet’s admirers 
for this liook. Itisa substantial snd very wonhy addition to 
the great and ever-growing mass of Bums literature." 

Westminster GastUt. 

‘It Is extremely fortunate that, the work has been under¬ 
taken by an editor like Mr. Wallace, whose enthusiasm, 
thnmoghnees. and minute knowledge of his subject ensure a 
tatisfsotonr result. Ho has brought together nearly all the 
letters of Roliert Bums and Mr*. Dunlop ; not only those which 
have beeu already published, but a large number which Mrs. 
Dunlop retained unhaudh d till her death. The*e tew let*era 
have been interwoven with the old. elucidations and con¬ 
nect ng explanations added, and the whole presented skilfully 
in an almost unbroken narrative .”—Saturday Review. 

Bixth Edition, orown 8vo, ol'-th, 6*. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

“ The most brilliant book my Baronite has read thlinear/* 

" Miss Fowler has achieved a auooees as thoroughly gratifying 
to her leaders as it mutt be to herself. *The novel of the 
season’ will prohaUv be the popular verdict upon this 
sms singly witty and brilliant stonr—a story in which, indeed, 
‘good things’ are distributed with so lavish sn expenditure 
that one almost fears a kind of msutal indigestion must iwnlt 
those for whom this rich banquet is spread. The book posi¬ 
tively radiates humour. . . . Epigram, psradox, anecd« tr¬ 
io short, all the weapons in the born conversationalists 
armoury—appear in this entertaining novel in a state of the 
highest polish, and tho dialogues alone would make the 
fortune of the story."— Speaker. 

"Will be plaoed among the most brilliant novels of the 
year."—Daily Aewt 

Second Edition, arown 8ro, doth, 6s. 

THE GRANDISSIMES. A Story of 

Creole Life. By GEORGE W. CABLE. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Note by J. M. BARRIE. 

“A handsome edition of Mr. Cable's delightful store." 

AUervrum. 

"One of the most valuable novels that has ever crossed 
the Atlantic.”- Ma* cluster Guardian. 

" Nothing short of a special genius, added to special know- 
ledge and study, could have put before us. m is done in th's 
tale, the life, the thoughts, the diriect, and all the lights nn<l 
shades of character of the Cieole society of New Orleans at a 
time when that picturesque southern city held not a twentieth 
pert of its present population."— Scotsman. 

Seoond Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. By Rosa 

NODCHETTECAREY. Author of " Nellie‘s Memories." Ao. 
" A gentle, fragrant book."— Academy. 

" It rings true from end to end, and all who read this book 
will oertalnly feel the better for it." — Standard. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo, with Map. 10 s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 

ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., L.LI».. 
Profeeeor in Aberdeen University, formerly Fellow i.f 
Exeter"and of Lintyjln College, and Professor of Classical 
Archaeology, Oxford. 

"The light thrown by Profeasor Ramsay on the career of the 
Apoetle Paul Is often startling in its fieshnes*. There i*. 
indeed, sea cel v a single incident in the Apostle's life upon 
which he has not something new to say."— Glatgow Herald. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Fifth Edition, with Mans and Illustration*. 8vo. doth, 12«. 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 

BEFORE A.D. 170. 

"This volume is the most Important contribution to the 
study of early Church history whioh ha* been published in tins 
country sinoe the great work of Bishop Light foot on the 
Apostolic Father*. It i*. too, unless our memory fails us, 
without a rival in any foreign country.’'— Guardian. 


Second Edition, completing 23,000. Crown 8ve, cloth. 6*. 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Unpub¬ 
lished Addressee. By tho late HENKY DRUMMOND 
Wiih Introductory Sketches by W. K'JliEKi SON 
NICOLL. LL.I)., and IAN MACLA&EN. 

"Tho great principles and main facts of the Christian religion 
seem not only more attractive, but more real and more resue.i.- 
able, while he speaks of them; aud one recognises aud own- the 
persuasiveness which characterised his speaking. Whether 
these addresses fiad thu reception of his earlier books or not. 
they are likely to make a profouuder aiid more euduriLij 
impression."—Dr. Marcus Dods. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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HURST & BLACKETT S 

NEW BOOKS 

Non in demand at all Booksellers' and Libraries. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS of an IDLE 
FELLOW. 

By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of “Three Men in a 
Boat,” “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” &c. 1 vol 

crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

PICTURES of TRAVEL, and other Poems 

Author of “ Spring's Immortality 
and other Poems.” “A Memoir of Christina Rossetti,” Ax 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, Illustrated, 3s. Gd. 

PERSONAL FORCES of the PERIOD. 

p y r7' 8 i ES F?' 3 ^ , ’„ Author of "England: its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits,” &c. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 6s. P 

TO KL0ND7KE and BACK: 

A Journey down the Yukon, from its Source to its Mouth. 
By J. H. E. SECRETAN, C.E. With Hints to Intending 
Prospectors, and 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 1 vol., large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHRISTIAN PROFILES in a PAGAN 
MIRROR. 

By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple 
London. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PIONEERING in FORMOSA: 

Recollections of Adventures among Mandarins Wreckers 
and Head-Hunting Savages. By W. A. PICKERING’ 
S^ t I . a -' lat ®Pf 0 *e ctor °f Chinese in the Straits Settlements! 
With 2.) Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

THE LIGHT ? 

A Romance by BERNARD HAMILTON. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, fully Illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Us. 


CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. fid. 

THE WHITEFOORD PAPERS: being the 

Correspondence and other Manuscripts of Colonel Charles Whitefoord and 
Caleb Whitefoord from 1789-lNU). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. 8. HEWINS, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 8d. 

A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Logical and 

HISTORICAL. By HENRY SWEET. M.A. Part IT. SYNTAX. 
Already published. 

Part i. Ixtroiu'ctiov, Piionoi.ooy, and Art identf.. 10s. fid. 


Just published, demy Svo, half-bound, 10 r. fid. net. 

THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY and the 

SETTLEMENT of RELIGION, 10BMSW. By HENRY OEE, B.O., 
F S A. With Illustrative Documents and Lists. 


tiff. oxford Fxr/r.rsrr dictioxary. 

NEW DOUBLE SECTION now ready, stiff covers, 4to, 5s* 

GAINCOPE —GERMANIZING. Edited by 

HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. This Double Section is part of Vol. IV. 

•Just published, 4to, buckram, gilt top, 25s. net. 

A DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES and 

NOTABLE MATTERS in the WORKS of DANTE. By PAOET 
TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLT ME TO THE “ RFLERS OF 
INDIA" SERIES. 

Just published, crown Rvo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, the PACIFI¬ 
CATOR. By Lieut.-General J. J. MrLEOD JNNES, R.E., V.C. With a 
Portrait. 


Crown Svo. 2 vols., 12s. 

A SELECTION of PASSAGES from PLATO 

for ENGLISH HEADERS. From the Translation hv the late B. 
Jowett, M.A. Edited, with Introductions. byM. J. KNIGHT. 


Tn one vol., crown Svo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a com- 

plete Edition of his Works, edited from numerous MSS., with Introduction 
and Glossary, by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 

Cloth extra, 9s. fid. 

THE OXFORD CHAUCER. On India Paper. 

Third Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s. fid. 

SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: 

«■ Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. 
MOULTON, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. William Archer in MacmUHn'* Magazine.— “ Mr. Moulton’s studies of 
certain of Shakespeare’s plays are full of subtlety and suggestion, and render his 
work a really valuable contribution to Shakespearean criticism.” 


THE STAR CHILD. 

By WINIFRED GRAHAM, Author of “ Mereria,” &c. In 
I vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


GODS PRISONER: 


The Story of a Crime, a Punishment, a Redemption. Bv 
JOHN OXENHAM. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. P 7 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. 

By ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of “The Price of a 
Pearl,” “ A Painter’s Romance,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, Gs. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED EDITIONS OF 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Illustrations by Hugh Riviere. 

Large crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, (ii. 

STANDARD EDITION. Crown Svo, cloth, with Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir John Millais, Bart. 5s. 

TEWKESBURY EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Portrait of Author by Professor Herkomer. 3s. Gd. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. In medium 8vo, cloth, Is.; in paper 
cover, Gd. 


7s. fid. Also in leather bindings. 

THE WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL 

JOHNSON. By G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke r»llexe. Oxford. 
7s. fid. Also in leather bindings. 

SELECTIONS from CLARENDON. Characters 

and Episodes of the Great Rebellion. Edited by G. BOYLE, M.A., Dean of 
Salisbury. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 25a. 

BRIEF LIVES: Chiefly of Contemporaries, 

set down by John Aubrey, between the years 1<»G9 and lfi9fi. Edited, from 
the Author’s M88., by* ANDREW CLARKE, M.A., Lincoln's College, 
Oxford, &c. 

Speaker. —“Mr. Clarke has produced an edition of Aubrey’s ‘Lives,’ which is 
not only fuller than its predecessors, but immeasurably better, and reflects equal 
credit on him and the Clarendon Press.” 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN 

to AMERICA. Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. First Kerim. Hawkins., 
Froiushkh, Drake. 

One vol., demy Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 

HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CERE- 

MONIES. By the Abbf* J. A. DUBOIS. Translated from the Author’s late 
French MS., with Notes, Corrections, and Biography, by HENRY K. 
BEAU< ’HAMP. With a Portrait. 


Full Catalogue will he sent post free on Application. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
Amen Comer, E.C. 
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MR. WILLIAM HFJNEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER’S STORY. 

IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 

An Account of a Journey in Tibet; Capture by the Tibetan Authorities; Imprisonment, 

Torture, and Ultimate Release. 

By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 

Author of “ Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm,” &c. 

With the Government Inquiry and Report by J. LARKIN, Esq., deputed by the Government of India, and 

other Official Documents. 

With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 8 Coloured Plates, 50 Full-Page Plates in Black and White, a Map, and over 

150 TVst Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, £1 12s. net. 

THE TIMES.— 1 ' Tho ordinary reader will be struck with the pn t-iits. which show that in a very few weeks bo must have endured a lifetime of concen¬ 
trated misery. Other travellers, no doubt, have gon6 furt .or, buo none - It t h,v* escaped with their lives have fared worse.He tolls a plain and manly tale, 

without affectation or bravado.A book, certainly, that win he rent \v th interest and excitement.” 

FASHION in PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897- 

By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by LADY MARY LO YD. With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francoi 
Courboin. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, £1 16s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— * It is a chronicle of clothes, of course, for M. Lzanne is as conscientious as he is entertaining, and he shirks no side of his task; but 
it is very much more than that: it is a sketch of the social history of Paris from the date of the * whiff of grape-shot ’ to that of the momentous first appearance in 
the Boia of feminine * knickers’ astride the wheel.” 

A MEMOIR of ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. By Claud Nugent. With 12 Plates. 

1 vol., 8vo, 16s. [ Wednesday . 

CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini. Abridged and Translated 

by PAUL SYLVESTER. Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE PALMY DAYS of NANCE OLDFIELD. By Edward Robins. With 12 

Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

DAILY NEW'S.—*' Mr. Robins’s book provides much interesting reading, and leaves on the mind of the reader a vivid impression of the personality of 
his heroine.” 

A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. By James Fitzmaurice Kelly, Corresponding 

Member of the Spanish Academy. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. [Literatures of the World. 

ACADEMY .—** An excellent and model handbook. It is treated with prospective and proportion; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dryasdust; the 
judgments are judicial, impartial; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. Jt, is work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his subject.” 

THE POETRY of WILFRID BLUNT. Selected and Arranged By W. E. Henley 

and GEORGE WYXDHAM. With a Profatory Note by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

ACADEMY. —“Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess, it breathes. Its matorial has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. 
Mr. Blunt is a true poet, a very personal pet.” 

ROUSSEAU and EDUCATION according to NATURE. By Thomas Davidson, 

M. A., LL.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. [Great Educators. 

ACADEMY.—** The influence of Rousseau has affected opinion and practice in politics and economics, in literature and art, no less thnn in education; and here 

in succinct form, will be found a masterly exposition and criticism of some of tho most striking and typical views of one who was a great thinker.” 

OUTLINES of the EARTH’S HISTORY. A Popular Study in Physiography. By 

N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University. With 10 Full-Page Dlustrations. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


2ST ZE2 NKT F I O T ION 


THE WIDOWER. 

Tty W. E. NORRIS, 

Author of ** Mai letta s Marriage,” Ac. 1 vol, 6s. 

PHASES OF AN INFERIOR 
PLANET. 

By ELLEN GLASGOW. 1 vol., 0s. 

THE TERROR. 

A Romance of the Revolution. 

By FELIX GRAS, 

Author of “ The Reds of tho Midi.” 1 vol., 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“A stirring and vivid 
story, full of perilous and exciting adventures. Tie 
excitement grows with the development of the plot, 
and the incidents are told with much spirit.” 

THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN 
TREASURE. 

By MAXWELL GRAY, 

Aathor of " The Last Sentence.” 1 vol., 6s. 
DAILY VAIL.—"A book to be bought and read, 
and reft' l again and again.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. 

By HENRY JAMES. 

1 vol., 68. 

VIA LUCIS. 

By KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 

1 vol., 6s. 

A THEN.EUM .—“ We say it unhesitatingly—a strik¬ 
ing and interesting production. The book is dis¬ 
tinguished by an abounding vitality and a very real 
capacity for receiving and recording impressions 
obtained at first hand.” 

THE KING’S JACKAL. 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 

Author of “ Soldiers of Fortune.” 

With Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 

1 vol., 3s. 0d. 

TRUTH .—“ Our own witty Charles IT. seems to 
have sat for Mr. Davis’s king in exile. It is an ad¬ 
mirably told story, which Mr. Gibson’s spirited 
illustrations worthily set off.” 


TONY DRUM : a Cockney Boy. 

By EDWIN PUGH, 

Author of “ A Street in Suburbia.” 

With 10 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour from 
Designs by J. & W. Beggaretaff, and Cover by W. 
Nicholson. 1 vol., 6s. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST 
CONSUL 

By MATILDA MALLING. 

1 vol., 6s. 

MORNING POST .—” It is really a work of art- 
tender, delicate, strong, and passionate by turns. The 
mise en setne is essentially dramatic. There can only 
be one opinion as to the author’s ability.” 

THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. 

By I. ZANGWILL, 

Author of ** Dreamers of the Ghetto,” Ac. 

1 vol., Cs. 

ST. JAMES'S G A /.E TTE ,—‘ ‘]S park ling humour, 
gay characterisation, and irresistible punning.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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JOH N LANE’S L IST. 

NOW READY. 

THE LOST VOLUME OF SHELLEY. 

Mb. Lir iiiouicu thi Pcauc.Tloir or; 

ORIGINAL POETRY BY VICTOR 
AND CAZIRE (Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and Elizabeth Shelley). 

Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Volume was originally published in 1810, 
but immediately recalled upon Shelley be¬ 
coming aware that his sister had inserted as 
her own a poem by Mr. M. G. Lewis. The 
present repnnt is made from the unique copy 
discovered this year. 

SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY OP GERTRUDE 
ATHERTONS NEW NOVEL. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" The ablest woman writer of Action now livinf." 

BriUtk Weekly. 

“ Mr«. Atherton has given ua, n> uaual. a olever brilliant, 
irreaponalble, and intwatins piece of work, full of brisk 
epigram*, vivid tuna cf speech, and effective loo-'' , 

Daily Chrciuelt. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. 

" Her ...» rant,ire f.irlv nta'.lllha. b.r cUlm to be ooo. 
itderei u one of tho moot rivld .a ri rnt-rteilli g lute'pretere 
of the unmplex cbArecterietloe of «u oti»t«d Am-ricau 
woma»hont. This powerful and orif na' uovel. —*peelator. 

STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By Baron 

OO a VO. Square 16mo, 1 b. net. 

** There ia a laugh on every page and a ami'e in every 

A GUARDIAN of the POOR. By T. Baron 

BUSSELL. 3s. Sd. 

The Tima MR: “He Is s lecherous bollr. he Jommlte a 
rape on a poor girl in hia emolovment. he thruata out one of 
hia wretched drudgea with infinite cruelty, ho deserves several 
floggings and aome ye*r* in nol. and he get* a testimonial and 
fa respected in the pariah. The readeria left with an impotent 
deal re to right three wrong*, and to hand Mr. Morlas-over to 
the tormentors; with a heavy heart and a helpless idea that 
‘aoraething should be done ’ for the improvement of life amo. g 

shop assistants.” __ . 

NOW BEADY, AT 6«. 

A CELIBATES WIFE: a Novel. By 

HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 

THE ADVENTURES of a MARTYR’S 

BIBLE: a Novel. By GEORGE FIRTH. 

UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank 

SWETTENHAM, Author of “ Malay Sketches.” 

MUTINEERS: a Novel. By A. E. J. 

LEGGE. 

JOHN BURNET of BARNS: a Romance. 

By JO BN BUCHAN, Author of “Scholar 
Gipsies,'’ Ac. 

THE EDGE of HONESTY: a Novel- By 

CHARLES GLEIG, Author of When All Men 
Starve," Ac. _ 

THE HEART of MIRANDA. By H. B. 

MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of “At the First 
Corner,” " Galloping Diok,” Ac. 

COMEDIES and ERRORS. By Henry 

HARLAND. 

REGINA: or. The Sins of the Fathers. 

By HERMANN 8UDERMANN. Translated by 
BEATRICE MAR8HALL. 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK. By Gertrude 
THE ROMANCE of ZION CHAPEL. By 

RICHARD LK GALLIBNNE. 

DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. 

LOCKE. [Second Edition, 

AT As. fld. 

MODERN INSTANCES. By Ella D Arey, 

Author of •* The Bishop’s Dilemma. 

ORDEAL by COMPASSION: a Novel. 

By VINOgNT BROWN, Authorof “ My Brother.' 

OF NECESSITY. By Henry Gilbert. 
BEATRIX INFELIX. A Summer Tragedy 

taRomt ByDORAGREKNWRLL McCHESNBY. 

POEMS. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

Crown 8vq, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE REVELATIONS of ST. LOVE the 

'divine. By F. B. MONBY-COUTT8. Square 
Umo, Ss. 8d. net. _ 

THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. Second 

Series By FRANCIS WATT. 4e.6d.net. 

SOME NOTES of a STRUGGLING GENIUS. 

Bv G 8. STREET, Author of The Aato- 
biography of a Boy." “The Wise and the Way- 
ward. 1 'Ac. Squareiamo.la.net. 

Tbb J5odley Head, Viqo Street, London, W. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 

IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

THE PROHIBITED LAHO. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China 

By MM. HUC and GABET (1844-1848). Eoprint Edition. 

Translated from the French by W. HAZLITT. With 100 Illustrations. 

2 vols., 660 pp., cloth, 10s. 

“ It is pleasant to have old memories revived by the receipt of M. Hue’s * Travels.’ ’* Athenaum, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to DARWIN. 

By Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 241 pp. 7s. 6d. A Collection of Homiletic Essays, 
treating the crying religious and ethical problems of the day in the light of the revelations 
of modem science. __ 

HI8TORY of the PEOPLE of I8RAEL. 

From the Beginning to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Ten Lectures. By Prof. C. H. 
CORNILL. of the University of Konigsberg, Germany. 325 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. Trans¬ 
lated by Prof. W. H. CARRUTH. New, and not yet published in Germany. A 
fascinating portrayal of Jewish history by one of the foremost of Old Testament scholar*. 


LECTURES on ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. With Portrait of the Author. 1G0 pp , 5s. 
Includes Lectures on “Arithmetic,” “ Algebra,” “The Resolution of Numerical 
Equations,” and “The Usage of Curve* in the Solution of Problems.” A masterpiece 
of mathematical exposition. Never before published in English, nor in separate form m 
French. __ 

A MECHANICO-PHYSI0L0 QIC AL 

THEORY of ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 

Summary. By CARL yon N AEG ELI. Translated by V. A. CLARK and F. A. 
WAUGH, of the University of Vermont. The only origiual account of Nageli s theories 
in English. 52 pp., paper, 9d. 

BUDDHISM and its CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 

By Dr. PAUL CARUS. 311 pp., cloth, Gs. Gd. 

its Christian Critics' we have an essay on comparative religion which no 
rasa over We have aufficleoi to .how that in his wore Dr. Lama takes np a 
usual disregard of conventional ideas. If h ! a assumptions are sometimes based 
le general trend of his argument is scientific. His criticism of Spence Hardy 
is not the least interesting part of this valuable treatise .”—Literary World. 


LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING. 

Chinese-Enghsh, with an Introduction, Transliteration, and Notes by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
360 pp., cloth, 15s. __ 

PHILOSOPHICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL PORTRAITS. 

A Selected Series of large-sized Portraits of the World s Philosophers and of repre¬ 
sentative Psychologists, suitable for framing (11 by 14m.) and hanging m public and 

The Portraits are taken from the best sources, and 
series (G8 Portraits), 35s.; or either series alone 
is. additional. 


Third Edition now ready. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 

By Prof. ERNST MACH. Revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo, 415 pp., 59 cuts, cloth, 
7s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 

«« nag scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.** Boston Traveller, 


private libraries, &c., is now ready, 
are high-grade photogravures. Both 
(34 Portraits), 24s. A neat portfolio, 1 


“In ‘Bnddhism and 
theologian can afford to i 
strong position, wit.h his 
on slender foundations, tl 
and Sir Monier Williams 


THE MONIST. 

A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE DEVOTES TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOIENCE. 

The OCTOBER Number, price 2s. Gd., is now ready, and contains, among other articles 

GOD. By Dr. Paul Cabus. 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. By Dr. P. Topinabd. 

ON THE FOUNDATIONS of GEOMETRY. By H. Poincabi5, Professor in 
the University of Paris. 

Full Catalogue of important Works by Prof. MAX MULLER , P/of TH. RIBOT, 
and Dr. PAUL CARUS, <&>■, free on application. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRtfBNER & CO., Limited, 
Ratemoster House, Charing Cross Road. 
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FROM GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. each net; roan, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each net; half- 
parchment, gilt top, 6e. 6d. each net. 

SESAME AND LILIES. 

A 8mall Complete Edition, containing the Three Lectures, “Kings’ 
Treasuries,’* “Queens’ Gardens,” and 44 The Mystery of Life.” With 
Long Preface and Index. 

MUNERA PULVERIS: 

Six Essays on the Elements of Political Economy. With Index. 

THE EAGLE’S NEST. 

Ten Lectures on the Relation of Natural Soienco to Art. With Index. 

TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. 

Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on the Laws of 
Work. With Index. 

THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE: 

Four Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With 
Articles on the Economy of tbe Kings of Prussia. Ninth Edition. With 
Index. 

QUEEN OF THE AIR: 

A Study of the Greek Myths of Olond and Storm. Sixth Edition. With 
Index. 

THE TWO PATHS: 

Lectures on Art and it* Application to Decoration and Manufacture 
Delivered 1858-9. With New Preface and added Note. Third Edition. 
With Index. 

A JOY FOR EVER 

(and its Price in the Market): the Substance of Two Lectures on Iho 
Political Economy of Art. With New Preface and added Aitides. 
Third Edition. With Index. 

LECTURES ON ART. 

Delivered at Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author, with New Preface. 
Seventh Edition. With Index. 

THE ETHICS OF THE DUST: 

Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. 
Eighth Edition. With Index. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 

In Three Letters to Beginners. Illustrated. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. 

Selections for the Use of Travellers. 2 vols. Sixth Ed tion. 

LOVE’S MEINIE : 

Lectures on Greek and English Birds. With Index. 

OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. 

Sketches of the HiBtorv of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition of 
the BIBLE of AM1EN8, with the 4 Engravings and Plan of the Western 
Porches of Amit ns Cathedral. 

THE ART AND THE PLEASURES OF 
ENGLAND. 

The Courses of Lectures delivered at Oxford during 1883 and 1881. A 
Small Complete Edition. In 1 vol., with Index. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 0d. each net; roan, gilt edges, 10s. each net; half- 
parchment-, gilt top, 9s. each ret. With all the Plates. 

The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 

The 14 Plates for this Kdition have been specially prepared from tto 
larger Work. Sixth Edition. 

ARATRA PENTELICI: 

Seven Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel 
and 20 Autotype Plates. 

VAL D’ARNO : 

Ten Lectures on Ait of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: 

Six Lectures on Wood and Mttal Engraving, and Appendix. With 
4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holoein’s " Dance of Death,” and 12 Auto¬ 
type Plates. 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING. 

Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 18f3. With 15 Full-Page illustra¬ 
tions drawn by the Author. 


BY JOHN RU8KIN, LL.D., D.O.L. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 

A NEW CHEAP EDITION, complete in small form, « vols. (sold 
separately), crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, &2 2s. net. With the 225 Wood- 
cuts, the 1 Lithograph, and the f9 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in 
Photogravure and Half-Tone. The Text is complete, and includes the 
** Epilogue,” written by Mr. Buskin in 1888. [ Just out. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. 

A NEW COMPLETE EDITION in small form,3 vols^orown8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, £1 10s. net; or separately, 10s. each net. With the 119 Wood- 
ents, the 6 Plates in Colour, the other 47 Full-Pige Illustrations repro¬ 
duced in Photogravure and Half-Tone, and the Text ae Originally Issued. 

PUBLICATION AS FOLLOWS 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIONS. With 21 Full-Page Plates 

and 73 Woodcut?. Cloth, gilt top, 10s, net. [Ready. 

Vol. II. SEA STORIES. With 20 Full-Page Plates and 

38 Woodcuts. Cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. [Jutt out. 

Vol. III. THE FALL. With 12 Full-Page Plates, 9 Woodcuts, 

and Index Cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. L November. 

FRONDES AGRESTES: 

Headings in “ Modem Painters.” Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 

FOBS CLAVIGERA: 

Letters to tbe Labourers atd Workmen of Great Britain. A New Cheap 
Edition, with all the Illustrations. In 4 voLs., each with an Index, crown 
uvo, cloth, 6s. each; roan, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE. 

Given at Oxford in January and February, 1871. With 20 Plates in 
Photogravure, and 2 in Colour. The Dlustrations reproduced in this 
Volume include, Seven unpublished Turners, Seven Subjects from tbe 
** Liber Studiorum.” Two Studies by the Author, One Reynolds, One Fra 
Lippo Lippi, and One Burne-Jones. 16 by 11 inches, buckram, gilt top, 
£2 2s. net. 


UNTO THIS LAST: 

Four Essays on tbe First Principles of Political Eoonomy. Tenth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 

2 voIb., crown 8vo, with Index. (Sold eeparately.) Cloth, 0s. each; 
roan, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. ... 

The Fiest Series (from Works written between 1843 and 1860), with 
engraved Portrait. , . 

The Secohd Series (from Works written between 1860 and 1888), 
wiih Photogravure Portrait. 


THE BIBLE REFERENCES OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. 

Seleoted (by permission of Mr. Ruekir) and Arranged in Alphabetical 
Order by MARY and ELLEN GIBBS. Clown 8vo. 320 pages, ctoth gilt, 
5e, net. [Ready. 


BEAD? OCTOBER 15. 

Crown Svo, 376 pages, cloth, designed cover, on antique wove paper, 8e. ret. 

WISDOM AND DESTINY. 

By MAORICE MAETERLINCK, Author of “The Treasure of the 
Humble,” rendered into English by ALFRED 8UTRO. With an Intro¬ 
duction, cbietly concerning the Author, by the Translator. 

“ It has much essential kinship with • The Treasure of the Humble,' though 
it differs in treatment; for whereas the former work might be described ae the 
eager speculation of a poet athirst for beanty. we have here the endeavour of au 
eamrst thinker to discover the abode of truth.”— Tsssbutob's Iktsobuciiom. 

THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Rendered into EngUsh by ALFRED 
SuTRO. With au Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6e. net. 

CoaTSirrsSilence—The Awskening of the Soul—The Predestined—Myetic 
Morality—On Women—The Tragical in Daily Life—The Star—The Invisible 
Goodness—The Deeper Life—The Inner Beauty. 

BY THE RET. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (OF VENICE), 
Author of “ Through the Dolomites,” Ao. 

THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK: 

THE ALTAR and THRONE of VENICE. A History of St.Mark'sChnrch, 
Venice, and a Description and Interpretation of its Biblical Sculptures 
and Mosaics. With 80 Full-Page Illuetrationa from Photographs 
spec ally taken for the Work. Large crown 8vo, 400 pages, doth, 10s. 6d. 
net. Also a special Large-Paper Edition, with 18 of the Illusti ations 
from Larger Blocks, and 4 in Colour from Oil Paintings by Signor Millo 
Eorioluzzi, Venice. Crown 4to, 25s. net. 

NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE, 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 

With the 12 Illustrations bv Tumor reproduced in Photogravure, and 
an Introduction by T. J. WISE. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

With about 50 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Ciown 8vo f 
eletb, 7s. 0d. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, Ruskin House, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

THIRD KDITIOX NOW READY. BULLS HOCKtNC’4 NRW IOIU. 

■ l n crovrn 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

GOD'S OUTCAST. 

1 TELEGRAPH says: “Mr. Silas K. Hocking, although a no 

1088 prolific than popular writer of fiction, has never produced an abler, whole- 
somer, or more entertaining story than his latest novel published under the 
above title. 

uJS?? WEEELy su ? says: “There are many strong situations, and Mr. 
iiocking tells his story m a way which fills it with absorbing interest.” 

„ T,1 ° SJIRISTIAN WORLD Bays : "The story Is full of interest and never 
na K*- me characterisation of the different actors in the drama is excellent, 
and ibere has been no attempt to tone down the weakness of the hero or the 
baseness of the woman who is the villain of the piece." 


A NEW VOLUME BY THU AUTHOR OF PAUL HERtOT'S PICTURES” 
AND “QUIET STORIES PROM AN OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN.” 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

IN the SHADOW of the HILLS. By Alison M'Lean. 

, book is simply a gem. A few ‘ old summer pictures of the quiet 

lulls, and humnn life is quiet at their feet,’ make it up; but there is a world of 
1 , n , 111(3 crystal clearness and perfect diction with which they are drawn. 
* f,e , * rue pat *os and sublime o' human life ’ thine out of every page, and few 
readers will lay the book down without a tender feeling in their hearts for the 
simple folk it tells of, and a suspicion of moisture in their eyes born of human 
sympathy. —Review of “ Quiet Stories ” iri the Liverpool Mercury. 

EQUATORIA 18 THE ENGROSSING TOPIC OF THE HOUR! 

All wishing to follow intelligently the progress of the Sirdar in Central Africa 
must possess themselves of a copy of 

TEN YEARS in EQUATORIA. In medium 8vo, 

cloth gilt. 180 Plates ana Illustrations, and 4 Maps in colours. New 
Jocular Edition in One Volume. 12s. Gd. net. A graphic narrative by 
Major (Jaaati of ten years’.personal exploration and discovery m the 
region now occupied by the Sirdar's Army. 

In square fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, pneo 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST; PICCINO ; and 

Other Stories. Ily FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. With 18 Illus¬ 
trations by K. B. Birch. 

,,, U P four tales.The first an exceedingly touching story......while 

How launtlcroy occurred, aud a very real boy bocame a very ideal ooe,’ is a 
very pretty^ set of chapters on the original of the now famous • Little Lord 
rauutieroy, who was the author’s own son, and who appears to iib to be even 
more fascinating than the fictitious character of which he furnished the proto¬ 
type. —Athenaum. 

THE OWL KING, and Other Fairy Tales. By 

H. E. INMAN. W’ith 30 original Illustrations by E. A. Mason. La-ge 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt gilt top, 3s. 8d. (Being No. 35 in the Roxxl asd 
Dairy .Library.) 

ANNUAL PRESENTATION BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Hundreds of IUuttralions. Large type, ln post ito, cloth gilt, bevelled 
bourds, price 6s.; or attractive picture boards, cloth back, price 3s. 

FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. A Charming' and 

Attractive Nursery' Book. Contains hundreds of Illustrations end 
forms a complete first book for children. In large type, with progressive 
Alphabets, instructive Illustrations, pretty Stories and Obiect Lessons 
for the use of Mothers, Ac. With 3 Coloured Plates. ‘ 

A NEW STORY FOR GIRLS. 

384 pp„ large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 01. 

MY LADIES THREE. By Annie E. Armstrong 

Illustrated by G. D. Hammond. ° 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Square crown Svo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. Illustrated. 3s 6d each 

THE BOYS of FAIRMEAD. By Mary C. Rowsell 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Illustrated. 

BY SEA and LAND. By Gordon Stables. 

CHOICE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. By 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. In 6 vols., crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top each 
volume containing 8 original Illustrations by Andriolli. Per set lte. 6d. 

1. TBB DEERJLAYER. | 3 . THE LAST of the MOHICANS 

2. THE PATHFINDER. I 4. THE PI0HEER8 

6 . THE PKAIRIB. 

The Volumes are also sold separately, per vol. 2s. Cd. The new binding 
‘.s 18 Bet m » s “rP io , cca appear in 1888, will place them on a 
lme with the moat attractive books for boys in the market. 

THE NURSERY RHYME-BOOK. With upwards 

Note? I” LESLIE BROOKE, and an Introduction and 

riccTcs J'ANG. In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

l^g d elderl”Jc’L,r/ 5rr^: "** a ' 8 ° enj ° red * tbeir art and hum0 “>" 


15, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MR. MURRAY’S 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

VAGARIES. By Axel Munthe, Author of “ Letters 

from a Mourning City,” Ac. [AW ready. 

MAnfumrU? For those who Love Music-Political Agitations in Capri— 

in Pans—Blackcook 8 hooting-To .—Monsieur Alfredo- 

-VnoW m. D £.a f ‘*e MountMn»-RalIaella-Tbe Dogs in Capri, an interior 
Zoology Hy pochondna—La Madonna del Buon Cammino. 

Crown Svo, 6 s. 

,lHE LORDS PRAYER By the late Edward 

GGGBBG RN. D.D., sometime Dean of Norwich, Author of 
Thoughts on Personal Religion,” Ac. [Now ready. 

S tructQ re and Completeness of the Lord’s Prayer-The 

^er-The mmor“wriatirn) he L ° rd ’ B Prayer -™ S:)urce8 ° f the L 0 ” 1 ’ 8 

Crown 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. 

HAWAII and REVOLUTION: the Personal Ex- 

perionces of a Newspaper Correspondent in the Sandwich Islands during 
the Crisis of 1893 and Afterwards. By MARY H. KROUT. [Just out. 

THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 

With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

RUSSIA’S SEA POWER, PAST and PRESENT; 

;D®ir?. lS ^ 0 /t L w e r? u ^ 8 ‘ an Navj ' Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM, 
tt V LAttKK . K.C.M.G, F.R.S., Author of “ Fortification,” *c. 

unHk'^rrli ft i n ftccoun , t of f th ® Russian naval history and of the existing fleet 
r 7 * m ? 8t valuabl0 contribution to a study of naval and inter- 
nationai politics.”— Army and A avy Gazette . 

_ f OT1 o,V,ijf° 8 ch i 011 ’ , 8 J >oint :?^ statement that the main reason for the expenditure 
imirn ft l ^ ht mill,0n8 ™ du ® ^ the naval activity of Russia will lend 

< J? m P act and able little book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
mimhAw larke deserves to be thanked for having brought together a 

ber of facts regarding the growth and progress of a navy in which this 
country is particularly intereated.”-Jfor«<», Post. 

MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 

Crown 8 vo, 5s. 

WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC ? Suggestions to 

t0 u Cullivatc * T »sto in Musical Art. By W. J. 
HENDERSON, Author of “The Story of Music,” ” Preludes and 
8t “ d,c8 ’ ic ' LW ready. 

fop.li in oa^r ®^ 11 !^® 8 us through the principles which underlie all musical 
Inr„iKhtfully unpedantic way, with thorough knowledge of his subject 
narnn^Kr n«T,® r of discriminating between what is essential and what is com¬ 
paratively unimportant.”— Guardian. 

With Illustrations, crown 8 vo. 

MUSIC: How it came to be what it is. By Hannah 

SMITH. __[A early ready. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. Gd. 

SERMONS to YOUNG BOYS. Delivered at Elstree 

School. By the Rev. F. be W. LUSH1NGTON. [Just out. 

■ man y^ sermons to boys these stand somewhat alone both for their 

simphcity and also because they are addressed to younger boys than are school 
sermons of the more common type.”— Guardian. 

Post 8 vo, Gs. 

HANDBOOK DICTIONARY : English—French— 

GERMAN. Containing all the Words and Idiomatic Phrases likely to be 
UHAMBFRS* TravelIer - Compendious Rules of Grammar. By G. F. 
4 «mu , , 7.* \Ju8tOUt. 

The book realises its aim admirably, aud may be cordially recommended.” 

--- Pall Mall Gazette. 

FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

With Portraits, crown Svo, 6 s.—A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 

TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. George 

„ t 8M1 T H ’ C1 - e - [Nearly ready. 

« car^r°in the Ea^.’^* ° £ eV6ry0De Wb ° “ Io0kin S forward to 

young i^n^ould^ot^alily^je^vi^ed.^-YlririxA wi^' ““ PUrP ° 9e °' “ 
With many Illustiations, crown 8 vo, Gs. 

THE STORY of MARCO POLO. For Children 

and Young People. Edited by N. BROOKS. [Nearly ready. 

, BTS: Mn ' rc '5»Family, his Father, and his Uncle-How the Poles went 

Court nFimhlimch^ K h*“ « hau a ,y d Kot ,,aek a * ain - Young Marco at the 
&c U1 &c Kul> ai ^ ban ~How Messer Marco Polo was Captured by the Genoese, 

NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Crowe 8 vo, Gs. 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS-EXAMINED; or, 

A?!?« e v ? r firg ^ 8 f , ‘ on8 0U the Great Secret of Biology. By the DUKE of 
AiluiLL, h.tr. 

Large demy 8 vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

SUGGESTIVE LIVES and THOUGHTS : Brief 

S-lu 1 ??’ Literary Religious, ami Biographical, for Every Day in the Year. 

,R, ^potations fr°ui over 600 Authors. By EDWIN HODDER, Author 
of Life ot the Karl of Shaftesbury.” [In a few days. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 

A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. With about 250 Illustrations. In Two Vols. 

D«my 8vo, 28<. 

By the late Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 

DISCIPLES OF /ESCULAPIUS. Biographies of the Leaders of Medicine. With a large 

number of Portraits and Illustrations. In Two Yols. Demy 8ro, 32s. 

By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. In demy 8vo, 12s. 

By Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON , B.A. 

THE HUMAN RACE. A History of the Races of Mankind. With over 600 Illustrations. 

By “ THORMANBY." 

KINGS OF THE HUNTING FIELD, Memoirs and Anecdotes of Distinguished Masters 

of Houoda and other Celebrities of the Chase. In demy 8 ro, 16 s. With Thirty.two Portraits. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

SIX ROYAL LADIES OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 

with Portraits, 12s. 

By the late Mrs. HILDA GAMLIN. 

NELSON’S FRIENDSHIPS. In Two Yols. Demy 8vo, with over Sixty Illustra¬ 
tions, 28s. 

THE GAMBLING WORLD. Anecdotic Memories of Stories of Personal Experience in 

the Temples of Hizird and Speculation. By “Rouge et Nont ’ With Illustrations. In demy 8vo, 16s. 

By MAURICE LEUDET. 

THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY AT HOME. Translated by Virginia Taylour. 

With Sixtyeevin Portraits and Illustrations. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

A New Volume of THE CONCISE KNOWLBDQE LIBRARY. 

A HISTORY OF THE WORLD from the Earliest Historical Times to 1898. By Edgar 

Sanderson, M.A. With numerous Maps drawn specially for the Work. Iu one large Vol., crown 8ro, 800 pag-* 
bound in half leather and gilt, 5). 

By CHARLES MORRIS. 

THE AMERICAN NAVY : Its Ships and their Achievements. With Forty Illustrations 

and Maps. In crown 8ro, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

By “ A SON OF THE MA RSHES 

DRIFT FROM LONGSHORE. Edited by J. A. Owen. With a Frontispiece by A. 

Thokburn. In crjwu 8 vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 

VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRS. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. With Illustrations. 

By W. H. S. MONCK, M.A. 

INTRODUCTION TO STELLAR ASTRONOMY. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

By CHARLES MORRIS. 

THE AMERICAN WAR WITH SPAIN. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. With Twenty-eight 

Idas (rations and Maps, 7s. 0J. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 

THE FATAL GIFT. By Frankfort Moore. SAMUEL B07D OF 0. 

With full-page Illustrations by Sanber. I 

MOLLIE S PRINCE. By Rosa N. Carey. THE MANDARIN. 

IN HIGH PLACES. By Miss Braddon. ^ QUEEN OF ATLA1 

A SON OF EMPIRE. By Mobley Roberts. With Illustrations by 

PETTICOAT LOOSE. By “ Rita.” in THE SHADOW O' 

DIOKT MONTEITH. By Tom Gallon. 

THE SILVER CROSS. By Dr. 8. R. Keightley. ONLY FLESH AND BL 

With Illustrations by Panl Dare. the Jew." 

AN HONOURABLE ESTATE. By Ella Macmahon. { IN THE OZAR’S DOME 
A WOMAN’S HEART. By A. W. Marchmont. I THE TRIALS OF MER 


SAMUEL BOYD OF OATOHOOPE SQUARE. 

By B. L. Farjeon. 

THE MANDARIN. By Carlton Da we. 

A QUEEN OF ATLANTIS. By Frank Aubrey. 

With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE THREE. 

By B. Loftus Tottenham. 

ONLY FLESH AND BLOOD. By the Author of “ Hernan 
the Jew.” 

IN THE OZAR’S DOMINIONS. By “ Le Volelb.” 

THE TRIALS OF MERCY. By 8 . Darling Barker 
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CHATTO & ffINDUS, Pablishers. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND 
KESEr IN NEW TYPE. 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK of FAMOUS 

NAMES in FICTION, ALLUSIONS. REFERENCES, 
PROVERBS. PLOTS. STORIES, Rnd POEMS. Together 
with an English and American Bibliography, and a List of 
the Authors and Dates of Dramas and Operas By the Rer. 
E. COBIIAM BREWER, LL D. Crown 8vo, doth, 7a 6 L 

[Oct IS. 

'•Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully comprehensive 
dictionary of references to matters whloh are always cropping 
up in conversation and in everv-day life, and writers generally 
will have reason to feel jpateful to the author for a m^st bandy 
v ilume, supplementing in a hundred ways iheir own knowledge 
or ignorance, as the case may be. It contains the allusions, 
inferences, plots, stories, and characters which oocur i«i the 
c‘>uisicHl poems, pUys, novels, romances, Ac . Dot only of our 
own country, but of most nations, ancient and modern.** 

_ Timas, on Earlier Edition. 

SIR RICH A HD TEMPLE'S NEW BOOK. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of PICTURESQUE 

INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
O.C.S.L With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. «<. 

“A bright and useful little book. If anybody under*‘and* 
India and could say useful thiugs about lmr. it is Sir Richard 
Te np!«\ who brilliiiitly helped to govern her, and left behind 
him, nfter many years of good Indian service a teoord faultier 
for courage, duty, and high soil it. Mi* Utile book is rendered 
m ire charming by tne renrudu :tlun iu black and while of some 
tlii«ty wa»e -colour sketches."— Gaily TtUtyraph. 

” A oil irmi-ig Irnok. Altogether an agreeanle volume, by an 
auth >r wh 1 c ui chat pleasantly about subjoots which he knows 
Weil.”—'/’ink’s. 

THE STEVENSON READEIL Edited by 

L ,OYD DSBMJltNE. IVith 10 Full-Pag; Illustrations. 
V *l 8vo, cloth. 2i. 6 i. ; buckram, gilt top. 3*. 6d. 

** Fortunate are viih ca Ulruu who-e teacher permits them to 
me ‘Thi Steveusou Readier.'....Here is something from almost 
every oue of Steve sou's books. Lessons of style, at least, insy 
be learnt from Swenson; aud t hew extracts ... provide a flue 
me ittl stimulus.**— Manch iUr Guard an. 

JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 

WARDEN. Author of "The House on the Mirsh" Ac. 
C own 8vo, cloth. 3i. 6 I. 

Smugtliug stories are always readable, and when the 
doughtiest ot the smugglers i« c died Ben tho Blast, and kegs 
and «mhuso »des sprinkle the ear>y pages, the resder knows that 
all is wall. Moreover, Join, the parson’s daughter, begins to 
nurse the lieutenant on page 11. So the story is a certainty." 

. _ _ ___ Academy. 

A TRAGEDY In MARBLE. By Adam 

LILRUttN. Author of "The Borderer." Crown 8vo, doth. 
3a. 6d. 

"A pitnetio little tale, Instinct with life ."—Literary World. 
"Wee mgratulate the author on his natural and moving little 
narrativ ."—Echo. 

■' It holds the interest of the reader throughout."—.VeoDman. 
The characters ana their tragedy contain the germs of a flue 
title. —Pall Mall Gazette 

"Alternately amuses the reader and impresres the imagina¬ 
tion. It is a boo k that makes Itself read."— NeveaetIt Leader. 

ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS TIME. 

GEORGE R. SIMS. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations 
Gr em, R.f. Orown 8vo, oloth, de corated, gilt top. 3 *. fid. 

MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 

SARAH TYTLER, Author of "St. Muugo’s City." Crown 
8vo, doth, 3s. fid. 

" .t is much more than a capital story that we have here; it 
is an epitome oflast-oentunr Scottish life, with its laxity of 
morals and rigidity of belief .—Morning Leader. 

"A very good story.. ..light, pleasant, aud wholeeome.” 

... .. . . spectator. 

A very pretty itory, showing much observation aud judg. 
mint In the delineat ion of character.*’—. Westminster Gaaette. 

THE FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. By 

EMILE ZOLA. Edited by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3*. fld. 

"Full of a rather sombre humour, rich satire, and unsparing 
■ociil analysis....Should you be oonsumed with a dvsiro to 
nluck the heart out of Zola • Rougon-Macquart volumes, it will 
l*e neoessary to read the first and the last of the series. ’ The 
Fortune of the Rougons * and * Dr. Pascal .*”—Morning Leader. 

Also by EMILE ZOLA* Crown 8 vo. doth, 81 . 6 d. each. 
THE DRAM-SHOP. 

THE PaT and the 
THIN. 




MONEY. 

HI i EXCELLENCY. 
THE DOWNFALL. 


THE DBBAM. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. 
lOUBDBB. 

ROSE. 

PARIS. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History 

of Reitalia. By WILLIAM JONES. F.S.A. With »l lllui- 
trations. 

OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Alfred 

ltIMMElt. With 64 Illustrations, 

CARICATURE HISTORY of theGEOROES: 

or. Annals of the House of Hanovor. Compiled from Squibs. 
Broadsides. Window Pictures, Limpoons, and Pictorial 
Caricatures of the Time. By THOMAS WRIGHT. F.S.A. 
IVith over 300 Illustrations. 

CLUBS and CLUB LIFE In LONDON. 

AQeciotes of lut famous Coffee-houses, Hostelr.es, 
nnd Taverns, from the S vent-entli Century to the Present 
Time. By JOHN TIMBH, F.S.A. With 41 Illustrations. 

THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT. 

Containing the Author! «ed Account of the 330 Games played 
Augusts September, 1805. With Annotations by Pillshcrv, 
Laskkii, Tarrasch, Stkixitz, Semi kkrs, Teichmann, Bar- 
I>elvi»en, Black m knk Ockshkro, Tinslkt, Mahon, and 
A luis : Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 82 
Port 1 aits. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Loudon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Maps, Flans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH, 1897-98. 

An Account of the Expedition against the Orakxais and Afridis 
under General Sir William Lockhart, GOB, K0.SI 

Based (by permission) on Letters contributed to the “Times” 

By Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, Director of Military Education in India. 

MORNING POST —“ Pcientific, lucid, and up-to-date descriptions, which, with the aid of an excellent 
section’ll map a number of carefully prepared plana, and many pictorial illustrations, enable the reader to 
lealise the difficulties our aoldii rj hid lo encounter and overoomnn t*>ose few eventful months.” 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Nine Years at the 

Gold Coast. 

Ry the Rev. DF.VNIS EEMF, late General 
Superintendent Wesleyan Missions Gold 
Coast District. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions and Map. 

SOUTH AFHI'IA .—“A highly interesting report 

of the experiences of tho author.The book i. 

interesting alike to the philanthropist and the erm- 
mercial man.” 


NEW SIX-SHIL 


Bismarck: 

SO*E 8ECREr PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 

Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH 
dating T«renty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the Great Chan¬ 
cellor. 

In 3 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 

PM.I. MALI. GAZETTE —'“A book which will 
both create a sensation now and remain of permimnt 

va’ue.” 


LING NOVELS 


BY RUDYAED KIPLING. 

THE DAY'S WORK. 

A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

[October 14. 

HER MEMORY. By Maarten Maartens. ro^n. 

THE ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, Foundling, Thief, 

Juggler, and Fencing-Master du ring the French Revolul ion. * By S. WEIR MITCH ELL, M.D. [ Shortly. 

A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By H. A. Vachell. 

THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARBERS, ISABEL 

DYSART. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 1 ' In their way models of wh\t such stories ahou’d be.” 

C0RLE0NE. By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE LOVES of the LADY ARABELLA. By M. E. 

SEA WELL. 

STANDARD.—" There is a spirit and evident enjoyment in the telling of the story which is refreshing to 
the reader wearied of highly elaborated literary efforts.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

HUGH THOMSON'S ILLUSTRATED 
FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK the GIANT KILLER. 

With 10 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, and Hi 
Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON. 
Price Is. 

MBS. MOLES WORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

THE MAGIC NUTS. 

By Mix. MOLES WORTH. 

With Illustrations by R03IE M. M. TOMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 

STORIES from LOWLY LIFE, 

OF MICE, DOGS, AND OTHER A SIM A LB 

By C. M. DUPPA. 

With Illustrations by LOUI3 WAIN. 

Fcxp 4to, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO 


' In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 

EDWARD THRING, 

HEADMASTER OF UfFiNQHAH BCHJOL. 

LIFE. DIARY, AM) LETTERS. 

By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G., M A. 

With Portraits. 

Pott 4 to, 6s. 

ELIZABETH and HER 

GERMAN GARDEN. 

ACADEMY .—“It in a charming book, and we 
should like to dally with it.” 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 8AINTSBURY. 

A SHORT HISTORY of 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By OEOROE 8AINT8BURV. Professor of Bhctorio 
and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. 


Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

I. Notes and News. 

The alarming reports which are circulated from time to 
time about Mr. Euskin’s health and general state of 
mind have really very little foundation in fact. For the 
past few years he has suffered from no other maladies than 
those which are common to age. He is on the verge of 
eighty, and is somewhat weak on his legs. His mental 
powers, on the other hand, exhibit no sort of derangement, 
but only a perfectly natural and gradual quieting of their 
activity. He still reads and is read to a good deal. 


the sea and boats are still sea and boats—the pictures'are 
still pictures—and I have the sense of home, without that 
of loss, for I had not my father and mother much with 
me here. ... I have some nice pickled walnuts getting 
ready for Prof. Tyndall, too. Fourth Deucalion will be a 
duck.” 

^ f 


— cu*+4. — 7 o 

u. 


n. 


The End of Me. Ruskin’s Letter. 


We are enabled by the courtesy of Mr. George Allen 
to give, in facsimile, portions of an interesting letter 
received by him from Mr. Euskin in 1876. The beginning 

"I" y 

f..c 1 cf ^ 

u_kr-Lt 

tvft- ^ tL I - yrLo~4j 

i tiM*. u/>^w-2f ✓ 

mI, (..■ f f_ ^ ^ . 

<0 *v. j 

Itztci/i kMS. (r*.. 

The Beoinnino of a Letter from Mr. Ruskin. 

and the end are all that we have reproduced; but it may 
be well to print what part of the intervening portion is 
pertinent, and so make the document more complete. 


This is the relevant remainder of the letter: “ I have 
got a drawing well on, with two days’ work already. 
And I’m not miserable here, as everywhere else in Italy— 


People may read in two ways Mr. Kipling’s new poem, 
“ The Truce of the Bear,” which appeared in last week’s 
Literature ; but it is impossible, once the thought of the 
political bear Las crossed one’s mind, to disassociate it 
from the Czar’s recent utterance concerning disarmament. 
In the mouth of an old hunter—who once tackled Adam- 
zad the bear, brought him to bay, aimed, but relenting 
as Adam-zad reared up like a man, pitiful in prayer, had 
for his kindness his face torn open by the beast—Mr. 
Kipling puts this warning : 

Eouse him at noon In the bushes, follow and press 
him hard— 

Not for his raging and roarings flinch ye from 
Adam-zad. 

But (pay and I put back the bandage) this is the 
time to fear, 

When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near 
* and near; - - 

When he stands up as pleading, in monstrous, man- 
brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of the little 
swinish eyes. 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with paw-liko 
hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of “The Truce of 
the Bear! ” 

The political fabulist must go warily, and Mr. Kipling 
has made it possible for a reader to consider the poem 
merely as a hunting yam. But we should like to receive 
a copy of last week’s Literaturj after the Eussian 
“ caviarist ” had done with it. 
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The work upoh widely Mr. Kipling is just now engaged 
is a series of’-stories of school life, in the manner of the 
first ljal5;of..flis “ Slaves of the Lamp,” which appeared 
•iti .\Opsmdpolis some months ago. Therein, we may 
"ijafely presume, he calls on the memories of his old 
"Westward Ho ! days. In Mr. Kipling’s time that school 
was a paradise for high-spirited youth, and it is even said 
that the passion for sport ran so far that for a little boy to 
permit himself (for a consideration) to be pursued by big 
boys armed with shot guns was a common experience of 
the half-holiday. Whether the “ Beetle,” as Mr. Kipling 
calls himself in “Slaves of the Lamp,” ever acted as hunter 
or quarry we shall perhaps know when his stories 
appear. 


"We give a reproduction of the obverse of the Zola 
medal, presented to the novelist in memory of his courage 
in defending Dreyfus. According to one authority, M. 



Obverse of the Zola Medal. 


Zola’s features have never been better reproduced. On 
the reverse are these words, uttered by M. Zola on 
January 13, 1898: “La Verite est en marche et rien ne 
l’arrotera.” The artist is M. Charpentier. 


“Not infrequently excessive reverence,” says a notice 
sent to us by Messrs. Service & Paton, “ has prevented the 
Christian reader from recognising the literary beauties of 
the Bible.” In our opinion the Christian reader extracts 
other matter from the Bible which compensates him for 
this lack of sesthetic vision, but in order that he may no 
longer rest in his unhappy condition, a volume has been 
prepared for him, by Prof. Moulton and others, entitled The 
Bible and Literature, in which the literary charm of the Bible 
is “ pointed out.” Meanwhile it is stated that in one of the 
lower standards of a Birmingham Board school the other 
day the headmaster provided the boys with slips of paper 
and desired them to write a reply to the question, “ Who 


wrote the Bible ? ” One answer given was “ David,” 
another “Mr. Cadbury,” a third “Mr. Jowett,” and a 
fourth “Shakespeare.” 

A writer in Blackwood attempts the task of appraising 
Mr. Kipling, and comes out with more success than some 
others who have ventured before him. This is an interest¬ 
ing criticism: 

But his verse, whether in plain English or in 
dialect, is superior to his prose in plain English, 
because poetry is more exacting than prose. It is 
the paradox of poetry that it permits no synonyms. 
The poet is in perpetual quest of the one inevitable 
word, and only the true poet can find it. Now in Mr. 
Kipling’s poetry the right word emerges at the right 
moment, and no one can doubt that it is the right 
word. 

“ So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me ! 

An’ it’s finish off your swipes an’ follow me ! 

Oh, ’arlc to the fifes a-crawlin '! 

Follow me—follow me ’ome! ” 

Does not the word we have italicised almost make one 
catch one’s breath by its startling appropriateness ? 
This writer agrees with Mr. Barrie, who once inquired into 
Mr. Kipling’s merits in a similar way, that “ The Man who 
would be King ” is the best of the short stories. He ends 
with a prophecy that Mr. Kipling is “ going strong,” as 
the saying is, for many a year. 

Mr. H. S. Salt quotes in the preface to the new edition 
of his Life of James Thomson (B.V.) this extremely interest¬ 
ing letter from Mr. Meredith, dated February 2, 1891, 
in reply to a request that he would write an introduc¬ 
tion to Mr. Salt’s book: 

I have gone through James Thomson’s works, to 
spur myself. He was a man of big heart, of such 
entire sincereness, that he wrote directly from the im¬ 
pression carved in him by his desolate experience of 
life. Nothing is feigned, all is positive. No Inferno 
could be darker. But the practical effect of a greater 
part of the Poems is that of a litany of the vaults 
below. The task of a preface would be to show him 
pursued and precipitated by his malady in the blood 
to do this poetical offence of dark monotonousness, 
which the dear soul of the man would have been far 
from committing had he not been so driven, as the 
beautiful “ Om-el-Bonain ” may witness. Brigh 
achievement was plucked out of the most tragic life in 
our literature. Still I find that to expound him 
rightly, doing justice to him, with satisfaction to his 
admirers—to show how the noble quality of the man, 
harried though never more than physically conquered 
at times by the Fury he inherited, affected his verse, 
making it record the gloomy images absolutely con¬ 
ceived by him—this is more than I can undertake. 
My health is of a pale sort at present. Now and then 
I have had in me a jet of an endeavour to hit the 
delicate balance which would give the just portrait 
of a brave good man and a true poet, hapless in his 
birth, fighting his best, and, as the book would show, 
not failing, though baffled. I cannot. 
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With its October number, tbe Dome, once a shy little 
quarterly, enters upon a bolder monthly career, with the 
following “ Introit ” on its first page : 

Help us, 0 great Architect, 

Sure foundations here to lay, 

Though before Thy shrine we slay 
Not one os with garlands deck’d. 

As we carve for Thee a throne, 

Guide the chisel o’er the stone, 

Guide it, 0 great Architect! 

The Dome is distinctly strenuous, with a shaft of light 
from the Celtic sun just touching it. Many poets are 
allowed to sing beneath its arched roof, and others—such 
as Mr. Laurence Binyon and Mr. Laurence Housman— 

to traffic in prose. 
Among the artists 
represented are Mr. 
Strang and Utamaro. 
The new Dome pro¬ 
mises to be an in¬ 
teresting and graceful 
companion month by 
month. 


No sooner does the 
Dome vanish as a 
quarterly than the 
Windmill springs up 
to take its place, 
the Windmill, the 
title-page of which 
we produce in little, 
is of picture, prose, 
and poetry compact, and come3 from Messrs. Simpkin 
.& Co. It is larger than the old Dome, less esoteric, 
more catholic. Humour is admitted; even this: 

All curly carrots is ’er ’air, 

’Er eyes is bloo, ’er fice is fair— 

You bet a dollar she’s all there, 

My ’Liza. 

She wears a lovely voylet gown, 

A ’at wiv fewers droopin’ down, 

There ain’t a lidy in the town 
Outvies ’er. 

An’ wen she winks ’er other heye, 

An’ looks at me so bloomin’ fly— 

I finks it only right that I 
Should prize ’er. 

And in place of “ Introit ” is an address to “ Good 
Masters and Fair Dames,” wherein the Windmill says 
-of itself: 

Now, for myself, an’ you ask me for good honest 
wheat—good honest wheat you shall have, of 
fullest measure and free from chaff. My mind 
jumps full with yours, and we shall be right merry 
gossips. 

Are you in serious mood? Then here am I 
standing solemn and impressive, two arms stretched 


heavenward and two to earth, joining the beauty of 
the one to the humanity of the other. 

Are you minded to be boisterous ? Then do I cull 
the rollicking breeze, and, twirling my arms in giddy 
delight, chatter you merrily. In either mood you 
shall find within me truest sympathy. 

The one thing common to both Windnill and Dome is 
Mr. Laurence Housman. 

Yet another periodical born this October (although 
dated November) is the Girl's Realm. From the advance 
copy which Messrs. Hutchinson send us we gather that 
those girls who want a magazine of this kind will find 
in the Girl's Realm the kind of magazine they want. 
A story by Mr. Crockett, a reproduction of a picture by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A, a sermon by the Bishop of Ripon, 
an account of Sandow’s exercises for girls, a serial by 
Mrs. Mann—these are some of the contents. Two bicycles 
and a sewing machine are offered as prizes. 

A little while ago we said something of the privately- 
printed catalogue of a Lang Library owned by a gentleman 
in Scotland, who had been specialising in Mr. Lang’s 
diverse and multitudinous writings for many years. Now 
we hear of another privately printed brochure with which 
Mr. Lang is concerned: a little volume of some forty 
pieces of verse, of which Mr. Lang is the subject. The 
title may be “ A New Friendship’s Garland.” Between 
Stevenson’s “ Dear Andrew of the Brindled Hair ” to the 
“ Ballade of Andrew Lang ” there is a considerable range. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lang, like Partridge in Tom Jones, con¬ 
tinues to bear all these things patiently. 

Much more enterprise in adding to the superficial 
attractiveness of 
books is now 
being displayed by 
publishers. The 
impetus was prob¬ 
ably given by 
America, where 
the pictorial cover 
is managed in a 
w ay rarely equalled 
here. Artists are 
now being called 
in to lend colour, 
piquancy, and ap¬ 
propriateness to a 
story’s outside in 
a way that was 
not thought of a 
year or so ago. 

We reproduce a 
cover designed for 
The Revolt of the Horses, one of Mr. Grant Richards’s new 
books, by Mr. H. J. Hassall, an artist who is best known 



The Title-page of The Windmill. 



A Book-coveb by Mb. Hassall. 
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for his designs for theatrical posters on the hoardings. 
From the S.P.C.K. come also a batch of new stories for 
children, the covers of which show a marked improvement 
in gay attractiveness. 

Dr. Georo Brandes is about to embark upon a Life of 
Bartholomew Thorvaldsen, the famous Danish sculptor. 
Thorvaldsen died in 1844, at the age of seventy-five; he 
was in touch with most of the prominent men of his time ; 
he worked for Napoleon I. and Pope Leo XII.; and there 
should be no lack of materials for the writing of a 
fascinating biography. 

At the present moment, according to the Cologne 
correspondent of the Standard, two German agents of the 
publishing firm which has secured the right of publication 
of the Bismarck Memoirs, due on November 20, are now 
staying in London, endeavouring to arrange terms with 
some London publisher who will produce the work at his 
own risk. The price demanded for the English and 
American rights of publication (in English) is said to be 
£10,000. The MS. is written in Bismarck’s own hand. 

Once upon a time the criticism of books was the only 
thing attempted by literary papers. But now we have 
passed to criticism of reviewers too. In the current British 
Weekly will be found some searching comments upon the 
critical methods of the Spectator under its new editor. 
These are hard times. There are lynx eyes in ambush 
everywhere. 

The “ Autobiography of a Child,” which begins in the 
October Blackwood, promises to be a really valuable con¬ 
tribution to the psychology of girlhood. The author’s 
name is not given, but we understand that she is well 
known as a fearless critic of literature, with a passion for 
sincerity that is the making of such work as these 
reminiscences. 

Tiie photograph of Mr. G. W. Steevens, Mr. Maud, and 
Mr. Scudamore, which we give on another page, is from a 
negative by Mr. Lionel James, lleuter’s correspondent in 
the Soudan. 

Commencing with the October number, a French edition 
of the Studio is to be published in Paris simultaneously 
with the English edition. 

The “ Cornish Diamonds,” with which Mr. Quiller 
Couch brings his Cornish Magazine to a close, month after 
month, improve in brilliancy. This, for example, is a 
story good to meet with : 

A West-country squire on his death-bed was visited 
by the Parson. 

“ You are going to a better world,” said the 
Parson. 

“ I don’t want no better world. With my whit- 
vaced mare and a thousand a year I don’t want no 
better world. HePd go over gates one arter t’other 
—tip—tip—tip.” 


Mb. Whistler has just made another of his infrequent 
appearances as a public letter-writer, in connexion with a 
statement which was being circulated to the effect that an 
“ Academie Whistler” had been established in Paris. 
Nothing of the kind, says he: all that he will do is to 
attend a few classes of a new atelier in the Passage Stanis¬ 
laus. But what drew our attention to the letter in question 
was the heading, “A New Academy,” given to it in the 
papers. There is but one new Academy of real interest— 
to us. 


A complete edition of Mr. William Watson’s poems, or 
as complete a one as he wishes to see issued, is now being 
prepared by the poet for Messrs. Macmillan, in conjunction 
with Mr. John Lane, who will issue it in uniform volumes. 
Mr. Watson, it is said, thinks of turning more attention 
in the near future to prose. 


, The popularity of the Daily Mail is steadily increasing. 
According to the figures of the chartered accountant who 
is employed to inquire therein, the average circulation in 
September was 519,715. Except for the exceptional 



[ G. West & Son, Photo. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 

demand for the paper in May (when the average was- 
534,481), these figures mark a sure improvement. We 
give a portrait of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, founder and 
controller of the Mail. 


Only one book of new poetry has reached us this week, 
and that is entitled The Coming of Spring. 
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“ S. G.,” writing in the Pall 'Mall Gazette, remarks in 
his Literary Notes : “ If the Academy or any other journal 
means to work literary revolutions, why does it not revolu¬ 
tionise one practice of publishers—that of issuing books 
uncut ? The worst sufferer from the habit is the unhappy 
reviewer, who has to dissect thousands of pages weekly ; 
but a bookseller was expounding the other day that the 
publisher suffers too. People, he said, come into a shop 
and like to look into books before they buy them; so that, 
other things being equal, the uncut book is handicapped. 
Also, the bookseller and his assistant read the cut books 
and recommend what they have read; here is a second 
handicap.” It is an old question, and the pros and cons 
• of it are commonplaces. Personally, we are with “ S. G.,” 
but thousands of book-buyers are not. 


Much virtue in types. The Chronicle draws attention to 
the appearance of a story, on the cover of which is set 
forth that the author is one Lessey-Beard (in very small 
type) and that his effusion is dedicated (very large type) 
to Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, “ author of Three Men in a 
Boat." Much virtue in skilful dedications too. 


In the October Macmillan's will be found some quiet and 
very entertaining gossip of the past by an anonymous 
- contributor. “A Grandmother’s Tales” she calls her 
pleasant talk, with this quotation from Beranger at the 
head: 

“ Yous l’avez vu ? Grand’mcre 
Vous l’avez vu?” 

We quote a passage concerning Matthew Arnold : 

The dinner was an important event to me, but it was 
one of much greater importance to two of the guests. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold met his future wife for the first 
time at that dinner. . . . After his marriage, the 
cares of life closed over him, and I never heard that 
unrestrained flow of fun again. He would flash out 
at times, mocking himself and every one else with his 
peculiar airy grace; but he never seemed quite to 
regain that “first fine careless rapture,” and his wit 
was intermittent. When I first saw him he was very 
handsome, with thick hyacinthine locks, which he 
would toss slightly as he spoke, and a charming smile. 
I shall always maintain that he was not supercilious. 
He never thought about other people’s inferiority; he 
only said, “ You are all capital fellows and I am sure 
you admire me,”—and so we did. 

We hope that the “ Grandmother” will continue these 
“ Tales.” 


TnE following entries appear in a certain official 
catalogue of books: 

Lead, Copper. 

-Metallurgy. 

- Kindly Light (Newman). 

- Poisoning. 


II. The Newest Books. 

Fortunate is the man who has Mr. Birrell for a bio¬ 
grapher. This we say after studying one of the brightest 
little “ Lives ” of recent times— 

Sir Frank Lockwood: a Biographical Sketch, 

the outcome of one lawyer’s friendship for another. As a 
rule one does not go to the legal profession for cheery, 
winning pleasantries, yet this book is full of them: the 
record of a shrewd and humorous personality by a man of 
wit and kindly nature. It is its humorous side which 
makes the book what it is, for Sir Frank Lockwood was, 
when serious, not specially remarkable. Fortunately, both 



The Rev. Tobias Boffin Calls on Mr. Birrell. 


with pen and pencil it was his wont to make things merrier 
for his friends, and Mr. Birrell celebrates the gift. One 
of his more elaborate jokes is narrated very fully. Mr. 
Birrell once invented, for Party reasons, an imaginary 
character called the Rev. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond), and 
Lockwood was mischievously inspired to give this figment 
life. Mr. Birrell met with Boffin at every turn. 

His personality became obtrusive. Not only did le 
write a letter complaining bitterly of my reference to 
him, but he thrust himself into the councils of the 
party, attending a conference at Leeds on the thorny, 
and, indeed, still unsolved, problem of the House of 
Lords. . . . On more than one occasion while sitting 
in the House, that card wiih which Members aro only 
too familiar has been handed in to me, acquainting 
me that the Rev. Tobias Boffin, B.A. (Lond.), was in 
the Lobby seeking an interview with me on “ private 
business.” I remained on those occasions wedded to 
debate. Strangest of all, after the House rose, and at 
the end of August, I got a letter from Cober Hill 
enclosing a newspaper cutting, from which it appeared 
that the reverend gentleman had interrupted a meeting 
which Alfred Pease was addressing in the North 
Riding. The cutting recounted as follows : “ There¬ 
upon Mr. Boffin, B.A. (Lond.), came to the front, and 
expressed in strong language his regret that Mr. 
Alfred Pease had thought fit to allude to Mr. Birrell, 
M.P., as his honourable friend and a good Liberal. 
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He ■went on to say, amid considerable interruption, 
that for his part he would be ashamed to number 
among his friends such a man. The chairman asked 
Mr. Boffin to postpone his remarks, and to allow Mr. 
Pease to continue. (Cheers and ‘Sit down, Boffin.’) 
Amid general disorder Mr. Boffin quitted the plat¬ 
form.” 

And all the time it “rained pictures” of Mr. Boffin, “as 
a disagreeable child of seven, as a bland and curly divine 
of thirty-seven, as a soured, prematurely aged and angry 
man with but one idea, and that to see poor me.” And at 
last a tiny quarto made its appearance in an edition of 
twenty-five copies, entitled The 'Strange History of Tobias 
Boffin, B.A. (Bond.), copiously illustrated. One of the 
extra illustrations we give on page 17. “The Rev. Tobias 
Boffin pays a call ” is the legend beneath it, with this 
stanza from a ballad on the subject: 

I’ve heard of your'scoffin’ and sneerin at Boffin, 

And swearin’ its only a blind, 

But some day he’ll call at your ancestral hall 
And give you a piece of his mind. 

The footman is roaring out “ The Reverend Tobias 
Boffin !!! ” The author of Obiter Dicta is in agony. 
(Smith & Elder. 226*pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s Christmas Book for 1898 has 
already made its appearance, synchronising with the 
dawn of a balmy October. It is a selection from 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

No one, says Mr. Lang in his preface, knows how old 
these stories are, or who told them first. “ The children 
of Ham, Shem, and Japhet may have listened to them in 
the Ark on wet days,” and “ Hector’s little boy may have 
heard them in Troy Town.” Mr. Lang himself read them 
when he was six. In the volume before us there are 
many illustrations, and some of the stories have been 
shortened by omissions of pieces “ only suitable for Arabs 
and old gentlemen.” (Longmans. 424 pp. 6s.) 


By consent, Mr. Gleeson White has revised Mr. Ernest 
Rhys’ study of 

Frederic Lord Leighton, 

adding facts which have been published since Lord 
Leighton’s death, and the Winter Exhibition of his 
collected works at the Royal Academy, the new volume 
makes a handsome Christmas book. The many repro¬ 
ductions of pictures are sumptuous. (George Bell & Sons. 

102 pp.) 

There seems to be a notion that children want their 
pictures of animals, birds, and men done in the latest and 
most knowing style of art. In such a book, for instance, as 
An Alphabet for Animals, 

by Mr. Carton Moore Park, we are oppressed by the 
artist’s prominence. These huge glazed pages are not for 
children’s hands ; these clever wash drawings, done after 


the convention of Mr. Nicholson, are not for young e 3 - es. 
Children want straightforward drawing and pleasant 
colour, with just a dash of fun. Will any child bear to be 
told that the mother kangaroo carries a family in a big 
pouch and allows her little ones to put their heads out, and 
then be put off with the picture of a male or unmarried 
kangaroo with no pouch and no little ones looking out of 
it at all ? Certainly not. But perhaps Mr. Park does not 
intend his kangaroo for children. If so, wo beg his 
pardon and pronounce his drawings of animals to be 
clever, but gloomy. (Blackie. No pagination. 5s.) 


Colonial needs and colonial enterprise are continually 
finding expression in books which, it may be hoped, are 
read by those whom they closely concern, since they can 
find few readers among the general public. We can 
recommend anyone who wishes to know something of the 
history, geography, and ethnology of the Gold Coast to 
read 

The Gold Coast Past and Present, 

by Mr. George Macdonald. The author has had much 
experience as a Civil servant in the colony, and it is 
evident that he knows his subject. West Africa is a sorry 
sample of European influence on the Dark Continent. 
However, the Gold Coast motto, “Softly, softly, catch 
monkey,” is approved by the author, who says that in 
West Africa haste is injurious. There are some amusing 
descriptions in the book; as, for instance, of the King of 
Akropong’s town band, consisting of “ big drum, side 
drums, fifes, and a bugle, upon which English tunes are 
done to death. . . . The members of the band are 
insensible alike to praise or ridicule, and whatever one 
says is taken as a compliment, and forms the signal for 
louder and more continuous playing.” (Longmans. 
352 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Elaborately illustrated or decorated books being 
now in fashion, it was impossible, we suppose, that 
Keats’s 

Isabella 

should long escape this treatment. Hence we accept 
with resignation the ornate volume which Mr. W. B. 
Macdougall has prepared. We cannot, however, admire 
it. As a designer of borders this artist has merits, 
although, for our taste, his method is too restless and his 
patterns are too suggestive" of new chintzes. But as a 
delineator of the human form divine he has only rudi¬ 
mentary ideas. The youths and maidens who stalk 
through the^e pages are atrocious—nothing less. Mr. 
Macdougall should attend a life-class before he tampers 
with Keats again. (Kegan Paul. No pagination. 
10 s. 6d.) 

One of the favourite books of Her Majesty the Queen, 
so it is said, is the volume of quiet and kindly essays on 
conduct, by the late Mr. Hain Friswell, entitled 7he 
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Gentle Life. This circumstance, coupled with filial devo¬ 
tion, has led to the publication of a life of the author 
under the title 

James Hain Friswell, 

the writer being Mrs. Ambrose Myall, his daughter. Mr. 
Friswell was a bookman and the friend of bookmen, a 
busy journalist, and, according to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
who knew him well, “ a fine ideal of what was honourable 
and loyal.” But his life :was uneventful and the story of 
it does not exactly make literature. It is mainly small 
beer: letters from Mr. Friswell to fellow craftsmen and 
their replies; notes from an occasional big gun, such as 
Kingsley; reviews of Mr. Friswell’s books ; copies of Mr. 
Friswell’s letters to the daily papers ; descriptions of him 
in his home life; and Mrs. Myall’s own recollections. It is 
all very kindly and amiable, and not in the least 
important. (Bedway. 316 pp. 15s. net.) 

“ Social science affirms that woman’s place in society 
marks the level of civilisation.” This sentence appears 
on the title - page of a volume of reminiscences, by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, entitled 

Eighty Years and More (1815-1897). 

It is a book which will interest all who desire to see the 
position of women improved, and the establishment of 
woman suffrage. More than this we cannot say for it; 
but here is a good story. The author was addressing 
a large Convention on her favourite subject: 

All the gentlemen were serious and respectful, 
with one exception. A man with an unusually small 
head, diminutive form, and crooked legs, tried, at my 
expense, to be witty and facetious. During a brief 
pause in the conversation he brought his chair 
directly before me and said, in a mocking tone: 
“ Don’t you think that the best thing a woman can 
do is to perform well her part in the r6le of wife and 
mother ? My wife has presented me with eight 
beautiful children ; is not this a better life-work 
than that of exercising the right of suffrage ? ” . . . 
I promptly replied to this question, as I slowly 
viewed him from head to foot: “I have met few 
men in my life worth repeating eight times.” The 
members burst into a roar of laughter, and one of 
them, clapping him on the shoulder, said: “ There, 
sonny, you have read and spelled; you better go.” 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 474 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Why are so few books of travel classics? Asa rule, 
books of travel are topographical, geographical, ethno¬ 
logical, and scientific ; whereas, if they aspire to be 
literary classics, they should be commentaries on stay-at- 
home life with the advantage of new comparisons, illus¬ 
trations, and points of view. The book of travel which is 
all travel can never be a classic. But the book of travel 
which, like 

Eothen, 

makes of travel a criticism of life, and tells us, not 
how a country looks to average eyes, but how the sense 


and sensibility of one man were affected by it, will 
be read when its mere information is obsolete. Perhaps 
the charm of Kinglake’s Eothen is more a tradition 
than a living experience with the general reader 
to-day. That is a pity. The book is really charming, 
is really a classic. It appeared in 1844, and it describes 
Kinglake’s travels in the East in 1834. To-day we 
welcome an accurate reprint of the first edition, edited 
by the Bev. William Tuckwell. In a pleasant and 
informing Introduction to the book Mr. Tuckwell tells us 
that he is old enough to remember the welcome which 
Eothen received on its first appearance. “ It arrested old 
and young, men of the club and library, undergraduates, 
schoolboys, even domestic servants; the messenger at 
New College, an eccentric college scout—old Wykehamists 
will remember Bichard Swallow—knew the book by heart* 
and used to linger talking of it in our rooms.” What 
was,, and what is, the secret of Eothen’a charm? It is 
only this : that in it Kinglake is the gentleman at large, 
the amused and amusing thinker and observer, not your 
friend quite, but your partner in a pleasant rencontre > 
telling you frankly how the East affected him, anticipating 
your surprise, owning his absurdities; recalling England 
and London in the desert, ard digressing into literature 
and private moods; but always speaking from himself. 
Eothen lives not as a good book of travel, but as a good 
book. (George Bell & Sons. 267 pp. 4s. net.) 

In these days, when long and wearisome biographies 
are much too common, one can welcome a book of “Lives,” 
and can even wish that this class of work—miniature bio¬ 
graphy—were more often attempted. We have found in the 
Lives of the Elizabethan BisHors of the Anglican 
Church, 

by the Bev. F. 0. White, a fund of unexpected interest and 
entertainmont. While Mr. White does complete justice to 
the piety and ability of bishops like Grindal and Jewel, he 
writes with frankness about bishops whose lives were of a 
different order. So much is this the case that the book 
will doubtless be referred to by Liberationists and other 
enemies of the Establishment, who will revel in the 
accounts of the learned, ultra-Protestant Eichard Cox of 
Ely, who scandalised the world and deeply incensed 
Elizabeth by marrying in his seventieth year; of Freake 
of Norwich, who took a wife much earlier in life, 
and had reason to regret it ever after, for she ruled 
his house and diocese; of Young, who, as Bishop of 
St. David’s, robbed his own cathedral, and, as Arch¬ 
bishop of York, stole the lead from his own palace 
roof; of Overton, who mounted the Bishop’s throne at 
Lichfield by the tactics of a ground worm, and who, after 
making seventy ministers out of tailors, shoemakers, &c.— 
for money—blushed to find it infamy. Throughout the 
book Elizabeth figures, now as a patron, now wielding the 
punitive slipper. A book which every good Christian 
will enjoy. (Skeffington & Son. 419 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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The reprinting of standard works from a desire to give 
them a “ worthy form ” is often a perilous undertaking. 
When form is the motive, the result is apt to be less 
pleasing than in cases where it is regarded as a matter for 
careful routine work. A reprint of 

Religio Medici 

which lies before us is a case in point. It approaches 
quarto size, and type and paper leave nothing to be desired. 
But does anyone want Sir Thomas Browne’s curious work 
in so large a form ? We might read it in folio when the 
spirit of Lamb is on us, in duodecimo when our own 
yearns for the sage of Norwich, but this volume hits us 
between moods, and we vote the cream canvas cover, 
already finger-marked, a mistake. We are not like Sir 
Thomas in that we have “ no antipathy, or rather 
idiosyncrasy, in diet, humour, air, anything.” And so 
with a word for its type, which is noble, and its portrait, 
which is interesting, we take leave of Sir Thomas in this 
dress. (George Bell & Sons. 187 pp.) 


The publishers’ Christmas begins when the Michaelmas 
goose waddles to market, and ends a fortnight before the 
Christmas goose is slain. So 

Yule Logs, 

as a title, startles us only until this fact is remembered. 
The book forms Messrs. Longmans’ “ Christmas Annual 
for 1898,” and it is a budget of bright short stories edited 
by Mr. G. A. Henty. Cuba and a submarine boat are 
the ingredients of the first story, and there is nothing 
but good, sound stuff in the volume. Mr. Henty himself 
contributes a tale of a Mexican ranehe. There are eleven 
stories in all, and the pictures are “ripping.” (Longmans. 
430 pp. 6s.) 


Golf is gradually and swiftly accumulating a literature 
of its own which promises before long to become more 
bulky than that of cricket. Before us lies 

The W 7 orld of Golf, 

a new volume in the Isthmian Library, which gives an 
idea of the popularity of the game at this moment both 
here and abroad. It is not, says the author, Mr. Garden 
Smith, himself a fine golfer, and editor of a golfing 
paper, a book of instruction, because “ a man can no more 
be taught to play golf by a book than he can be made 
virtuous by Act of Parliament.” On the contrary, it is a 
work of information concerning links and champions, and 
“a slight contribution to the cause of golf.” Our own 
opinion is that the cause of golf is already sufficiently 
served, but that does not prevent us finding interest in 
these pages. The author knows his subject: he even 
calls Mr. John Ball “Johnnie.” (A. D. Innes. 330 pp. 5s.) 


The recent victories of Atbara and Omdurman have 
somewhat thrust tho memory of Dargai from our minds. 


But that should not be the case, and we are therefore 
glad of the opportunity given us by Colonel H. D. 
Hutchinson in his 

Campaign in Tibah 

to read the gallant story. Colonel Hutchinson, who is 
Director of Military Education in India, tells the tale in a 
soldier-like way, and with the aid of charts and drawings 
the expedition is made clear. Here is a story of the 
Gordons on their historic charge : 

As the Gordons breasted the last stiff ascent, Colonel 
Mathias, no longer quite in his first youth, was some¬ 
what short of breath, and said to Colour-Sergeant 
Mackie, alongside of whom he found himself at this 
moment: “ Stiff climb, eh, Mackie ? Not quite—so 
young—as I was—you know.” “ Never mind, air! ” 
answered the gallant Sergeant, giving his C.O. a 
hearty slap of genuine admiration on the back, which 
almost knocked his remaining • wind out of him— 
“ Never mind, sir! Ye’re gaun verra strong for an 
auld man! ” 

(Macmillan. 250 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Having despatched the cities of Belgium, Florence, and 
Paris, Mr. Grant Allen, as a further proof of his in¬ 
domitable industry, now adds 

Venice 

to his series of Historical Guides. It can be said of this 
book that whether one takes it to the City of the 
Doges, or whether one reads it at home, it is profoundly 
interesting. Mr. Grant Allen’s point of view, his desire to 
relate one thing to another, may not be exactly what the 
tourist in a hurry wants; but every intelligent person not 
in a hurry (and to be in a hurry in Venice is a scandal) 
should be grateful for the scheme here followed. We 
quote the description of one of the pictures in Carpaccio’s 
St. Ursula sequence in the Academy : 

“ St. Ursula’s Dream,” a very lovely picture. The 
saint lies peacefully sleeping in a neat little bed 
under a simple canopy; to the extreme R., an angel 
enters. Every detail here is delicious, from the flower¬ 
pots and flowers in the window, to the clogs which the 
tidy little saint has put off by her bedside, and the 
dainty crown which she has carefully laid on the 
parapet at the foot of the bed. A virgin martyr, but 
an ideal housewife. 

(Grant Richards. 272 pp. 3s. net.) 

Acting presumably under the supposition that the 
playgoers who visit the versions of Dumas’ 

Three Musketeers 

now being performed on the stage will want to read 
the romance too, Messrs. Routledge have prepared a new 
cheap edition, with twelve full-page drawings by Leloir. 
Stage and literature here run hand in hand, for on the 
cover of the book Mr. Sydney Grundy’s drama on the 
subject (due in November) is advertised. (Routledge. 
492 pp. Is.) 
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Reviews. 

A Pillar of the Fourth Estate. 

Memoir* of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., D.C.L. By J. K. Laughton, M. A. (2 vols. 28s. 
Longmans.) 

Henry Reeve, leader-writer of the Times and Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review , being one of the men who work 
behind the veil, is but a name to many people, and not 
even that to most, As far as the general reader is con¬ 
cerned, Reeve was the editor of GrevilWs Memoirs, and 
nothing else. He emerged from obscurity to accomplish 




Henry Keeve. 

that feat, and returned to obscurity again. Of what 
was going forward in that obscurity the general reader 
is not aware. This portly book enlightens him: it 
shows that Henry Reeve was helping, stolidly, untiringly, 
copiously, to mould British opinion, and meanwhile 
was passing sedulously among men of note, observing, 
recording, and accumulating an extraordinary amount of 
mixed information. 

To the circumstance that Reeve kept a diary and wrote 
letters we owe the more interesting parts of this volume. 
The diary was but a slender one, and for the most intimate 
and irresponsible of his utterances we must go to his 
letters, and especially those addressed to his mother. To the 


ordinary reader these are the gayest reading, since they 
are quite unconstrained and come hot from a young man 
of extraordinary powers of observation, facile in expression, 
intensely interested in the novel study of men and 
things, and when “ off duty,” as one might say, capable 
of wit and epigram. Reeve, it might be remarked here, 
is another example of the superiority of professional 
writers’ “undress” manner. 

By an arrangement rarer in those days than now, it 
was upon the Continent that Reeve roofed in his education. 
His mother—a widow, and he her only son—sacrificed 
half her income to this object. He studied at Geneva. 
Presently he is found at Paris in the days of Louis 
Philippe; where he attended Cousin’s lectures, and 
commented thus : “ How anything so cynical in ordinary 
life can co-exist with a soul and a faith so platonical 
and so refined is ... to me a subject of great wonder. 
If he speaks like the sage of Academus in the walls of 
the Sorbonne,' he growls like Diogenes when entubbed in 
his easy-chair.” About the same time Reeve passed from 
France to Germany, and there practised his characteristic 
acquisitiveness. Munich, he says, is governed by poetry 
and painting; but other Germans have their ideas 
“bedridden in their brains.” It was at Munich that 
Reeve made the acquaintance of E. H. Handley (fated to 
be, by his communicative ardour, “ in some sense my 
Messias,” as he wrote to Mrs. Reeve), with whom he 
remained in dose correspondence. 

In 1835 Reeve paid another visit to Paris, with the view 
of gaining an insight into the practical working of French 
criminal law. The great event was a visit to “ La Fabrique 
de l’Absolut,” where, for his benefit, Balzac 

talked chiefly of himself with the most boisterous 
and fantastical self-acclamation, and drew out the 
lines and castrametation of his great work . . . 
a work which will in all probability remain incomplete 
from the death or madness of its author—the builder 
of a Babel which he intends to be a mark to all 
nations and to overshadow the earth. 

For a general title Reeve suggests, on the analogy of the 
Divina Commedia , “La Diabolique Comedie du Sieur de 
Balzac”; and he writes to Handley: “Alas! my friend, 
I can scarce find courage to laugh at a theory which is 
dragging down hundreds of young souls, into its pit with 
the impure claws of a ghoul ” ( at. 22). At this time he 
undertook his first serious work, the translation of 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, to which in 1872 he 
ascribed any truth or merit there might be in the opinions 
he had formed on the state of France and the history of 
her revolutions. 

At home he became a constant visitor at Iansdowne 
House, where he met “a party which had a thousand 
merits to compensate the solitary vice of Whiggism.” He 
saw a good deal of the Macaulays, and found the girls 
(this is a good remark—with a witty distinction at the end 
of it) “ terribly liko Babington, and very amusing from a 
mixture of saintship and politics, ignorance of the world 
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and knowledge of Parliament.” Four or five years 
afterwards, when he was seven and twenty (seven and 
forty for maturity), he was dining at “ Tom ” Longman’s: 

We got Sydney [Smith] on the overpowering 
subject of Macaulay. Macaulay is laying waste 
society with his water-spouts of talk; people in his 
company hurst for want of an opportunity of dropping 
a word; he confounds soliloquy and colloquy. 
Nothing could equal my diversion at seeing T. B. M. 
go to Council the other day in a fine laced coat, neat 
green-bodied glass chariot, and a feather in his hat. 
Sydney 8. had said to Lord Melbourne that Macaulay 
was a book in breeches. ... I said the worst 
feature in Macaulay’s character was his appalling 
memory. ... “ Aye, indeed,” said S. S.; “ why, 

he could repeat the whole History of the Virtuous 
Blue- Coat Boy, in three volumes, post 8vo, without a 
slip. He should take two tablespoonfuls of the 
waters of Lethe every morning to correct his retentive 
powers.” 

Years afterwards Reeve summed up his judgment of 
the great essayist, weighing him in the balance with 
Newton and Bacon, as a mind “ essentially of the 
tertiary formation ”; theirs “ protogenic.” 

At the age of twenty-five years Reeve was appointed 
Clerk to the Council, a position of some consideration and 
accompanied by a sufficient salary. This brought him for 
the first time into frequent contact with Brougham (who 
strongly opposed his appointment), and he gives an 
amusing commentary on the great Brougham hoax. 
He had even reached the point of noting down that the 
shocking accident by which the Chancellor had lost his 
life was the sequel of a thirteen dinner, and that 
“England will be long before she nurses such a son 
again—a son, indeed most prodigal of all his gifts, yet 
supplying from his own resources an unexhausted store,” 
before the revelation came. 

Shiel [he writes] rushed from the Athenreum on 
Monday evening to pen a magniloquent obituary, 
which appeared in the next day’s Chronicle. . . . 

"Windsor Castle shook with glee, and Lord Holland 
began to think that he should venture to speak again 
in the Lords. For the first time for five years all 
the world talked for a whole day about Brougham’s 
virtues. . . . For my part, I contemplated the 
inquest sitting on the body, and I had selected the 
12th and 13th verses of St. Jude’s Epistle for the 
funeral sermon. D’Orsay drew a capital sketch of 
Brougham, in his plaid trousers, from memory, which 
we thought invaluable; and nobody could look at his 
wild, uncouth handwriting without tears in his eyes. 
In short, so bad a joke was never played on so large 
a scale before. . . . H. B. [Doyle] will immortalise it 
by a sketch ; and as we all cried on this occasion, the 
next time he dies we shall have the laugh all on our 
way. 

The office of Clerk to the Council was no sinecure, but 
Reeve did not long confine his energies to the execution of 
its functions. He was already a frequent contributor to 


the Edinburgh ; and from 1840, when he was introduced by 
Greville to the Times, he was an industrious and fruitful 
leader-writer. He was in frequent and familiar corre¬ 
spondence with Guizot, with Tocqueville, and with other 
statesmen and men of letters of the Continent. He was in 
constant communication with Lord Clarendon; and his 
own chief, Greville, was always at his elbow. Thus he 
was probably the best informed journalist in Europe; and 
while his name was little known to the populace, he was 
conscious of being in the forefront among the leaders of 
European opinion. And he was only thirty. Delane, the 
editor, gave him a free hand; and during the years 
1840-55 (as he afterwards calculated) 2,482 articles, 
equivalent to fifteen octavo volumes of 500 pages each, 
were the fruit of his singular industry. It is his own 
boast that at the time he left it, in consequence of a 
difficulty with Dasent, whom Delane had left in charge— 
the Times had become a power in Europe “more dreaded 
by kings, and more read by statesmen than the most 
elaborate despatches.” Its circulation was quadrupled. 
It is only fair to call to mind that it opposed the con¬ 
struction of the Suez Canal, as injurious to the interests 
of British commerce. 

Of his domestic life we have in these volumes nothing 
but an outline. He was twice married, and lost his first 
wife in child-bed. The daughter then born to him is 
mentioned here and there by name. The principal event 
of her life is treated with such laconic brevity as he uses 
for similar events in his own career. Thus: “ August 18th. 
—Letter from Hopie announcing her intended marriage. 
September 6th.—Hopie married at Kirklands to Thomas 
Ogilvie, of Chesters.” Such cold brevity is characteristic of 
Reeve; much what you might expect from a man who, at 
the age of twenty-seven, cured himself of “a strongish 
liking for a person, which had resisted several other 
excellent remedies,” by remarking that she was 
unpunctual; “ from thence I inferred a want of energy in 
things more important than time, and I traced this weak 
fibre through the whole character.” 

Here is an impression of Landor: “ There is something 
of perpetual youth in his age ; and he has that clear spirit 
of thought in him which shines like the eye of some large 
bird in the twilight.” 

A silhouette of Tennyson : “ Marriage of Ellinor Locker 
to Lionel Tennyson in Westminster Abbey. All the 
literary world there. Imposing aspect of Alfred Tennyson, 
who looked round the Abbey as if he felt the Immortals 
were his compeers.” 

A glimpse of Carlyle’s coat-tails: “ Carlyle was so 
offensive I never made it up with him.” 

And to Lord Derby it is written in 1890: “ Do you ever 
see the Neu> Review ? I picked it up yesterday and read 
a very pretty Socialist programme by Morris and a Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, whom I never heard of before, but who 
is apparently rather clever and rather cracked.” 

As has been said, Reeve retired in 1855 from the Times; 
thenceforth devoting himself to the Edinburgh, which till 
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the day of his death he edited with extraordinary diligence 
and skill. He counted it “ a sort of peerage ”—for restful¬ 
ness and deliberation, that is. 

The story of Greville’s placing the volumes of his 
journals into Reeve’s hands is told; and we learn some 
details of the Sovereign’s expressed dislike for incidental 
slurs upon the reputation of her Family. Whereupon 
writes the editor of the memoirs to Mr. E. Cheney: “I 
should like to say to these eminent persons that I value 
the honour of being the editor of Charles Greville’s 
Journals infinitely more than any distinction that queens 
or duchesses could bestow upon me.” 

We are left on the whole with the dear impression of 
a man of first-rate intellectual equipment and tireless 
energy; of managed affections; harbouring, of set 
purpose, none but probable hopes; realising them, every 
one—except to be quit of the “beautiful manifest 
podagra ” upon which his German physician enthu¬ 
siastically complimented him : he was gouty. 


Mr. A. E. Housman’s Poems. 

A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. New edition. 

(Grant Richards.) 

This is virtually the second edition of Mr. A. E. Hous¬ 
man’s Poems, which, first given to the public two years 
ago, are now re-issued by another publisher, Mr. Grant 
Richards. This new edition comes timely, when atten¬ 
tion has been called to the book by Mr. William Archer’s 
artide in the Fortnightly. The Fortnightly, which under 
its former editor was felicitous in the “ discovery ” of new 
writers, has certainly sustained its tradition by the pro¬ 
clamation of Mr. A. E. Housman (to be distinguished 
from Mr. Laurence Housman, also a true poet, though of 
a more recluse and unpopular kind). Because we have 
very earnest praise to give Mr. Housman, we shall 
begin by certain protests, not against him, but against 
his critics, or rather some excesses of his critics. He 
comes upon reviewers with a surprise of novelty; and 
under such circumstances the reviewer is all too apt in 
extremes of reaction, as though the new thing were not 
only a right thing, but the right thing. Directness is 
not the note of most modern poetry. It is emphatically 
a note of Mr. Housman; and accordingly critics write 
as though directness d la Housman were your only 
wear in song, and his predecessors like sheep had 
gone astray. We can see in Mr. Housman’s direct¬ 
ness an excellent thing for Mr. Housman’s aims, without 
repudiating all other modes of excellence. We can 
applaud in him a new, true, and individual note, without 
bidding all his fellow-singers give place to him, like a 
critic cited in the advertisement pages at the end of the 
book. There has been too much of this during late years. 
First Mr. Robert Bridges was our one authentic voice; 
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then Mr. William Watson was the jeune premier among 
English poets; then Mr. John Davidson was the sole true 
minstrel of modernity; and but the other day Mr. Stephen 
Phillips was discovered to be the real Arabian bird. 
Meanwhile, we do not cry down Joachim, because we cry 
up Sarasate; we admit a pantheon in music—why not in 
poetry? Let us be only too thankful if we have many 
poets with diverse gifts. We, at any rate, shall not join 
in the parrot-cry that the last-found poet is in the major 
key, and all the rest in the minor. One reviewer is so 
grateful for Mr. Housman’s directness that he tries to 
make him out what emphatically he is not—the simple, 
wholesome, manly, rural singer, who loves football and 
cricket, and can drink beer and break a rival’s head as 
well as make rustic love. One would suppose a new 
Norman Gale (where is he, that mere directness should be 
thought such a new note?). Strangely surprised would 
the reader be who adventured upon A Shropshire Lad with 
such a preconception. He sings of cricket, it is true, but in 
this fashion : 

Now in May time to the wicket 
Oft I march with bat and pad; 

See the Son of Grief at cricket 
Trying to be glad. 

Try I will; no harm in trying; 

Wonder ’tis how little mirth 

Keeps the bones of men from lying 
On the bod of earth. 


God-a’-mercy! Does Mr. Stoddart, that “ Son of 
Grief,” lead his men into the field, “trying to be glad? ” 
And what price on his captainship, if he did ? We are 
tempted to address Mr. Housman, after Browning: 


0 my Housman, A. E. Housman, this is very, very 
sad! 

I cannot mistake your meaning, that would prove 
me blind or mad. 

What! they think so at the wicket, these young 
batsmen lithe and firm, 

Think on what a little mirth will keep them from 
the curling worm ? 

Nay, but rather • thinketh Jackson facing Albert 
Trott, I know, 

Thinketh upon how much art will keep him from 
the curling slow! 


Clearly, nothing can be more misleading than to regard 
this poet as a specimen of the healthy, life-enjoying, 
country bard. 

Mr. Housman, as a matter of fact, is a peculiar com¬ 
bination, and the originality which has attracted reviewers 
arises from that peculiarity. On the one hand is the sweet 
breath of the fields, on the other the stern and sombre 
endurance of the dweller in cities. It is the note of the 
caged thrush, the scent of the unforgotten copse and 
hedgerows still haunting with wildness its enslaved voice. 
No more iron philosophy has been sung in this day than 
that which some reviewers acclaim as rustic and homely. 
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Just so men listen delighted to the rustic note of the 
caged bird, missing its inward tragedy. Or rather, the 
combination is piquant to them in poet as in bird, and 
they do not stop to analyse the source of a delight. Mr. 
Housman is (in no disparaging sense) a monotonous 
singer, “ a poet of one note in all his lays.” In all his 
poems is present the contrast between his happy country 
youth and the grim realities of his adult city life. This 
chord is struck in one quiet, pathetic, almost Words¬ 
worthian lyric, entirely representative of this aspect in 
Mr. Housman: 

Into my heart the air that kills 
From yon far country blows : 

What are those blue remembered hills, 

What spires, what farms are those ? 

That is the land of lost content, 

I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 

That is one aspect of Mr. Housman. The other is the 
philosophy with which he encounters his “ lost content.” 
It is a grim and pessimistic philosophy. Your pessimist, 
according to temperament, either whines or “grins and 
bears it.” On the latter there are variations. Mr. Hous¬ 
man mourns and bears it. Man is thrown together from 
pre-existent elements, and dislimns like a summer cloud, 
again to be brought together in fresh combinations. We 
are swayed by ancestral passions, and our ancestors live in 
us again. As what has been, so what shall be; and each 
must take his portion while it lasts—having drunk the 
little sweet, he must drink also the much sour. And for 
consolation—a living ass is better than a dead lion. It is 
a familiar position; the philosophy of Ecclesiastes (as 
Ecclesiastes is usually read) plm the doctrine of heredity. 
It is made impressive by the downright sincerity of the 
poet and his power of expression. Expression—that is 
what it all comes back to. This union of remembered 
country sights and scents and sounds with most urban 
pessimistic philosophy, is dignified by virility, and brought 
home to us through a fulness of feeling which creates art. 
On the whole, it more creates art than is guided by it. 
Like all modern poets of the truly direct kind (apart from 
the eloquent Byronic school, which is not really direct), 
Mr. Housman is unequal. He is unequal as Wordsworth 
was unequal, and from the same cause. Where his 
feeling is not strong enough to inspire him, he lapses into 
mere rhymed prose. Where his feeling is acute, he pierces 
to the quick. And he seems quite ignorant when he is 
inspired or uninspired. 

At the same time, as will have been gathered, nothing 
could be less Wordsworthian than this poet’s general style. 

It seems rather founded on the old ballads. In some of 
the characteristic pieces quoted by Mr. Archer (who, we 
need hardly say, is not among the critics to whose rashn eM 
we took exception) the effect reminds us of Heine. The 
verses proceed at a respectable but not striking level, 


until in the final stanza some unexpected turn takes us by 
surprise, and casts a reflex glory on all which has gone 
before. In this gift or art Mr. Housman seems to us 
alone among English poets. Such is a poem in which the 
dead man asks a string of questions about the living, 
ending with the query whether his friend has found a 
better bed than his: 

Yes, lad, I lie easy, 

I lie as I would choose; 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 

Never ask me whose. 

It is cynical, poignant, arresting; quite of a piece with 
Mr. Housman’s treatment of love, in which love appears 
nlways as a tragic misfortune. 

In the other class of poems the pregnant compression is 
carried right through. One can only say the verse is 
quick —there are no means of describing or conveying it, 
save itself. Take this as a brief sample: 

From far, from eve and morning, 

And yon twelve-winded sky, 

The stuff of life to knit me 
Blew hither; here am I. 

Now—for a breath I tarry, 

Nor yet disperse apart— 

Take my hand quick and tell me, 

What have you in your heart? 

Speak now, and I will answer ; 

Ho.w shall I help you, say; 

Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way ? 

The brevity of life, the piercing compassion for one’s 
fellow-Mayfly, have never been more keenly conveyed. 
They could only be so put by a very sensitive poet with 
a vital unbelief in the future life. And the poem contains 
Mr. Housman’s philosophy and attitude towards life in a 
nutshell. This one insistent note, like the cry of a 
bittern, sounds lonelily throughout the book. Sometimes 
he frankly repeats a motif in several poems. Thus two 
successive poems sing the folly of giving “ the heart out 
of the bosom.” The second is superfluous, for the first 
has said the thing once for all, and the repetition is 
distinctly weaker. More often the iteration is disguised 
by the varying form of utterance. The haunting cry of 
fate, heredity, and passing away is presented over and 
over again with striking skill in variation. There is the 
wild sadness and mystery of the Celt in this poem: 

On Wenloek Edge the wood’s in trouble; 

His forest fleece the Wrekin heaves ; 

The gale, it plies the saplings double, 

And thick on Severn snow the leaves. 

’Twould blow like this through holt and hanger, 

When Uricon the city stood : 

’Tis the old wind in the old anger, 

But then it threshed another wood. 
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Then, ’twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare; 

The blood that warms an English yeoman, 

The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 

There, like the wind through woods in riot, 

Through him the gale of life blew high, 

The tree of life was never quiet: 

Then ’twas the Roman, now 'tis I. 

The gale, it plies the saplings double, 

It blows so hard, ’twill soon be gone: 

To-day the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 

That is better than direct, it is subtle, it is suggestive : 
not idly does the poet claim for himself, in another poem, 
a strain of Cymric blood. In that other poem (the fine 
and striking “ Welsh Marches ”) the Celtic note of imme¬ 
morial regret is heard in such a stanza as this : 

The sound of fight is silent long 
That began the ancient wrong; 

Long the voice of tears is still 
That wept of old the endless ill. 

That has magic in it. 

We like Mr. Housman least in the few poems where he 
attempts a lilting metre, which he does not seem to us to 
handle skilfully. But allowing this, allowing a proportion 
of poems where simplicity becomes insipidity, this is yet 
the annunciation of a new and valuable voice in present 
poetry. Sometimes grim, strong, close-knit, commanding 
attention by its virile pessimism; sometimes haunting 
and melancholy; sometimes taking us by a piercing 
and Heinesque surprise at the poem’s close; monoto¬ 
nous, but not wearying; grave, sad, sincere, unsuper- 
fluous, with a latter-day simplicity, less simple than 
it seems ; it is individual work, to which the reader will 
return with deepening interest and admiration. For it is 
rarely that simplicity is combined (as it is here combined) 
with the self-consciousness of the modem poet, yet a sim¬ 
plicity without affectation. 


The “ Biograph ” in Literature. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. By G. W. Steevens. (Black¬ 
wood. 6s.) 

Mr. Steevens has seen everything interesting, and to 
everything interesting, moreover, has brought the same 
degree of vision. That is his secret. When to this gift 
you add a power of living words, a deliberate judgment, 
a quaint turn of humour, a preference for accuracy above 
Rule Britanniaism, and an invincible trick of avoiding 
bullets and other calamities, you see that in Mr. Steevens 
something very like the ideal war correspondent is to be 
found. 

The old war correspondence is changed, giving place 
to the new, and Mr. Kipling is the author of the change. 


First came Mr. Kipling, the artist—creative, imaginative, 
finding, as he passed among men, none too poor to 
contribute one thread to his fabric, himself seeing no 
fighting, but miraculously using the eyes of others until 
in the completed story the battle is as vivid as if the 
Biograph exhibited it. Everything is present save noise. 
Then came Mr. Steevens, the journalist, steadfastly shutting 
out his creative ability, seeing everything for himself, and 
passing on his impressions red-hot to his readers. The 
Biograph again. The main difference between Mr. 
Kipling’s Biograph and Mr. Steevcns’s is the old 
difference of coloured and plain. Mr. Kipling is before 
all things a maker of stories, and when he gives us a 
battle-piece it is charged with human emotion, it plays 
its part in some human tragedy, it is coloured. Mr. 
Sleevens eliminates the fable: that which is before him, 





Ms. G. W. Steevens. 

[From a Photograph by Elliott tk Fry.) 


and that only, is matter for his brain and pen. More 
truly than either Dickens or Mr. Kipling, to both of whom 
the phrase has been applied, is he a “ reporter of genius.” 
The English army is fortunate in possessing such officers 
and men as carved their way to Khartum; equally 
fortunate is the newspaper reader at home in having 
Mr. Steevens to see things straight for him and set them 
down so bitingly. 

Some day, perhaps, Mr. Steevens will be able to take his 
time and work up the story of the conquest of the Soudan 
into an artistic whole, with a beginning and a middle and 
an end. Books, of course, should not be made in such 
haste as the one before us, which is practically a news¬ 
paper “ bound octavo.” (It reached our office on Septem¬ 
ber 30, and contains a reference to the Sirdar leaving 
Fashoda on September 24.) But even as it stands this 
collection of re-published special correspondence, written 
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under all kinds of adverse conditions of haste and dis¬ 
comfort and even danger, contains most admirable work. 
It is a sketch, a series of impressions, still awaiting the 
best shape and order, yet it lives as many a completed 
picture does not live. It is genuine, it has enthusiasm. 
And often and often Mr. Steevens has been betrayed into 
a paragraph or a sentence a little outside the corre¬ 
spondent’s contract. There are passages in this book that 
he could not improve upon, that he ought not to touch, if 
he ever chose to re-write the story of the campaign as a 
contribution to permanent letters. The campaign is worth 
it; and if Mr. Steevens would take the thing in hand and 
lavish himself upon it, he might make a book that would 
resound for generations. The framework is here : little 
human touches that have been crowded out would need to 
be replaced, something more said of Lieut. Grenfell and 
his charge, and the exchange made of impressionism for 
composition. That is all. 

But some passages Mr. Steevens would not alter. He 
would retain much of his character-sketch of the Sirdar ; 
this particularly : 

Major-General Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener is 
forty-eight years old by the book; but that is irrele¬ 
vant. He stands several inches over six feet, straight 
as a lance, and looks out imperiously above most men’s 
heads ; his motions are deliberate and strong; slender 
but firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, steel-wire 
endurance rather than for power or agility: that also 
is irrelevant. Steady passionless eyes shaded by 
decisive brows, brick-red rather full cheeks, a long 
moustache beneath which you divine an immovable 
mouth; his face is harsh, and neither appeals for 
affection nor stirs dislike. All this is irrelevant too : 
neither age, nor figure, nor face, nor any accident of 
person, has any bearing on the essential Sirdar. 
You could imagine the character just the same 
if all the externals were different. He has no age 
but the prime of life, no body but one to cany his 
mind, no face but one to keep his brain behind. The 
brain and the will are the essence and the whole of the 
man—a brain and a will so perfect in their workings 
that, in the face of extremest difficulty, they never 
seem to know what struggle is. . . . You cannot 
imagine the Sirdar otherwise than as seeing the right 
thing to do and doing it. His precision is so in¬ 
humanly unerring, he is more like a machine than a 
man. You feel that he ought to be patented and 
shown with pride at the Paris International Exhibition. 
British Empire: Exhibit No. 1, hors concours, the 
Soudan Machine. 

And Mr. Steevens would keep also much of the chapter 
called “ Arms and Men,” wherein othfer officers are por¬ 
trayed : General Hunter—“In all he is and does he is the true 
knight-errant—a paladin drifted into his wrong century 
General Gatacre—“ As a man he radiates a gentle, serious 
courtesy”; Lieut.-Col. Maodonald—“He has been known 
to have fever, but never to be unfit for duty.” And he 
would keep his aphorisms: “The old campaigner starts 
out with the clothes he stands up in and a tin-opener. 


The young campaigner provides the change of linen and 
tins for the did campaigner to open.” “ The English 
gentleman is half barbarian too. That is just the value 
of him.” “ The blunders of British cavalry are the fertile 
seed of British glory.” And he would keep his praise of 
the Egyptian soldiers, and the descriptions of the two 
battles would need little revision. Especially this, in the 
story of Omdurman, would he keep: 

“ Cool as on parade ” is an old phrase ; Macdonald 
Bey was very much cooler. Beneath the strong, 
square-hewn face you could tell that the brain was 
working as if packed in ice. He sat solid on his 
horse, and bent his black brows towards the green 
flag and the Remingtons. Then he turned to a galloper 
with an order, and cantered easily up to a battalion- 
commander. Magically the rifles hushed, the stinging 
powder-smoke whisped away, and the companies were 
rapidly threading back and forward, round and round, 
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in and out, as if it were a figure of a dance. In 
two minutes the brigade was together again in a new 
place. The field in front was hastening towards us 
in a whitey-brown cloud of dervishes. An order. 
Macdonald’s jaws gripped and hardened as the flame 
spurted out again, and the whitey-brown cloud 
quivered and stood still. He saw everything; knew 
what to do; knew how to do it; did it. At the fire 
he was ever brooding watchfully behind his firing- 
line ; at the cease fire he was instantly in front of it. 
All saw him, and knew that they were being nursed 
to triumph. 

A man who has eyes for such men as these, and can 
present them on paper with tills force, is an historian of 
British enterprise abroad for whom Britons at home may 
well be thankful. 
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A Great French Writer. 

Pages Choisies des Grands Ecrivains. Diderot. (Paris: 

Arm and Colin et Cie.) 

Diderot occupies a very individual position among that 
band of great French writers who are known as Ibe 
eighteenth-century philosophes. We refuse to dignify them 
by the English word philosopher, with all the grave 
claims which it implies. The philosophic student seeking 
French names to companion those of Locke, Hume, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, will hardly turn to D’Alembert, 
certainly not to Voltaire er Diderot. They were philo¬ 
sophers only in the broad old Greek sense, which 
. embraced every sum who speculated on nature or human 
life. The difference between Diderot and a philosopher 
(in a strict sense) is the difference between a clever 
Swimmer and a fish. He is more desultory, more frankly 
careless of system than any of the philosophes. And that 
excellently qualified him to be a philosophe. A philosophe, 
which is to say, one who is a writer first and a philosopher 
afterwards—very much afterwards; a voltigeur of specula¬ 
tive materialism, who can reduce the ideas of Hume and 
Locke to an elegant causerie for wits and courtiers, 
perfume atheism for the drawing-room, and delicately 
dismiss the bon Lieu in the fumes of a dish of chocolate. 
For a man like Diderot was not merely a distinguished 
and persuasive writer; he was also a talker, a frequenter 
of salons, welcome in a lady’s chamber no less than in the 
Cafe Frocope. For a social as well as a literary power he 
was fitted by his very fragmentariness, and what one 
might call logical superficiality rather than superficial 
logic. For he has the national gift of acute logic in a 
high degree. The compelling skill with which his views 
are presented is worthy of a deeper philosophy. 

This desultoriness makes his peculiar position. He 
touched all things, and yet he has left no great work, 
unless his leading share in the Encyclopedia is to be 
accounted such. He was the journalist of the group to 
which he belonged, boro in an age when journalism was 
not. A century later he would have found his trade 
ready for him. Such an article as that on “ Politeness ” 
(quoted in the present volume from the Encyclopedia) is 
like a glorified essay for the modern Spectator. Hence, 
except to students of his philosophy, he loses less than 
most writers by being read in this form of selections; 
and even the trend of his philosophy can be pretty 
accurately conjectured. The book reads like a collection 
of remarkably various papers by a master of language 
who is worth listening to on whatever subject he talks 
about. It is even a gain, in the case of his tales, to get 
specimens of the best sketches contained in them without 
their longeurs and nastiness. For Diderot the raconteur, 
like Dogberry, if his tediousness were more than it is, 
could find it in his heart to bestow it all on the reader. 
He had studied Sterne and Bichardson, and studiously 
acquired their worst excesses. No one who has dragged 


through Jacques le Fatalists or La Religieuse but will be 
thankful for the small mercy of judicious extract, and 
still more thankful that another tale is left without 
extract. Le Nevus de Rameau alone, perhaps, suffers; 
but it is copiously quoted. 

One finds here a writer of absolutely naturalistic 
philosophy, who differs from most eighteenth century 
naturalistic philosophers in that he is neither hard nor 
cynical. Cynical he is in passages, but not in texture. 
Every evil, he says, arises from the fact that we have 
superinduced on the natural man an artificial man. 
But Diderot’s state of nature is not that of Rousseau; 
he does not reject society, and cry out for the noble 
savage. It is in morality that his naturalism finds its 
field. “ Morality,” he says, 

is an immense tree, the head of which touches the 
heavens, and its roots penetrate even to hell; where 
eveiything is connected, where modesty, decency, 
politeness, the most trifling virtues (if there be any 
such) are attached like the leaves to the bough, which 
one dishonours by despoiling it. 

In other words, morality is rooted in the passions of 
sense, and man is naturally good. We have no concern 
with his philosophy apart from its literary side; but 
Diderot’s worship of nature not only prompts him to 
enthusiastic praises of her : it underlies his attitude towards 
literature, art and all things. If he were one-sided, it 
was a useful one-sidedness in an artificial age. He 
overflows with amiability and praise of the natural 
virtues: but we do not agree with the writer who 
prefaces this book in admiring the “lyrical” style to 
which Diderot’s enthusiasm often leads him. Like most 
writers of his age in their lofty or melting moods, he 
seems to us marred by rhetoric and sentimentality. The 
eighteenth century was not the time, nor French the 
language, for lyrical prose—dangerous at all times. His 
style seems to us finest when he is most free from 
sentiment. In argument, in exposition, in criticism, his 
style is masterly, at its best. It appears the outcome of 
luminous common sense, and is itself the structural 
embodiment of common sense; perspicuous, lucid, ex¬ 
quisitely choice in language, logically elegant in construc¬ 
tion. Common sense is supposed—Diderot allows it—to 
be our national attribute. But common sense in style 
is surely the attribute of French prose—it is logic made 
graceful; and Diderot’s prose is to us eminently beauti¬ 
ful in this kind: at its best it is clean of rhetorical 
turns, and does not rely on epigram. Though he could 
turn an epigram when he chose, wit is strikingly absent 
from this style, which needs nothing but its own clear 
self. 

Whatever the theme, he can be arresting. He was a 
student of science, and threw out remarks adumbrating 
modern discoveries. His remarks on education are 
similarly suggestive, we will not say they have been 
followed. It is this power of throwing out sudden sparks 
of suggestion which is remarkable in him. His criticism, 
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like his philosophy, is not systematic—he disliked system, 
and considered it pernicious. But Diderot emits flashes of 
criticism in advance of his age, intuitions into literary 
principles truly philosophic ; and these sparkles are given 
off frequently in the most unlikely places. Some pages 
on the importance of rhythm in poetry open in the most 
comfortless fashion, with academic quotations from Horace 
and very tame French poets; yet they end with a truth 
not even now recognised in its deep import by critics— 
that rhythm metre) appeals to the soul and comes 
from the soul, not merely to the ear, that its function 
is to express emotion. On the other hand, the article 
on “ Genius ” quoted from the Encyclopedia shows 
Diderot’s limits. It attempts no system, but is content 
with description and sentiment. Nay, the description 
is not of genius, but of a genius; and that genius 
(we think we may safely say) Denis Diderot. The flashes 
of advanced insight, with a compensating inability to see 
truth whole and connected; the extreme subjection to 
the sensibilities, resulting in tendency to be deflected 
by them from the “direct forthright”—these and other 
things are true of Diderot, but by no means true of 
supreme genius. His art-criticism is that of a literary 
man. Goethe said of the Essay on Painting that it was 
splendid, and more useful to the poet even than to the 
painter. Exactly. Here and elsewhere Diderot lights 
on principles which lie at the root of art in general, 
and make his observations on painting suggestive reading. 
But he seldom makes a remark of great value to the 
painter-student. Yet even here his clear commonsense, 
liis resolve Jo try all things by the standard of nature, 
leads him sometimes to break through the conventions of 
his time. On the mechanical chiaroscurists, the ready¬ 
made Rembrandts, of his day he observes that “they 
seem to see everything through a hole.” It might be 
Ruskin’s saying. His stage-criticism has the same 
mingling of sagacity, marred by extreme enforcement 
of the appeal to nature. 

One artistic anecdote we cannot resist quoting, for it 
shows that the art-student is unchangeable as the song of 
birds and the ways of women. The jury assembled to 
decide the grand prize in sculpture had made a grossly 
unfair award to oblige one of their colleagues, who 
threatened retirement unless the prize were given to his 
own pupil. The row which resulted in front of the build¬ 
ing as the jury emerged is described by Diderot with 
infinite spirit. Pigalle, the cause of the injustice, turned 
on one of the crowd, mistaking him for a student, and 
asked if he pretended to have better acquaintance with 
sculpture than himself ? “I am not acquainted with bas- 
reliefs,” answered the man, “ but I am with insoUnts, and 
you are one.” The next day the Parisian students took 
their revenge. They drew up in two long lines outside 
the school, awaiting the arrival of the masters. They 
had learned who had voted for justice, and who in favour 
of the false award. The good men and true were the first 
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to arrive, and as they passed between the lane of students 
they were greeted with cheers and flattering utterances. 
On their heels came Pigalle at the head of the false 
voters. “Backs!” cried the ringleader; and instantly two 
long rows of backs were presented to Pigalle. Through 
these walls of insult all the obnoxious masters had to pass 
into school. 

Finally, there is a good selection of Diderot’s letters; 
exceedingly interesting reflections of literary-social PariB 
in the latter eighteenth century. Casually, we get an 
amusing glimpse of England as it appeared to a French 
traveller in that day. It is the experience of d’Holbach 
that Diderot records for the benefit of Mme. Volland, and 
a doleful experience it is. Everything dissatisfied the 
Baron: the cold hauteur of the aristocracy, the brutal 
hardness of the lower classes, the formality of our dinners, 
where people stood—or rather sat—on precedence, and 
our gloom. Everyone was unsocial, everyone was triste. 
The gardens of the nobility were laid out so that no one 
might see them. Nay, one wealthy individual had planted 
a large space with cypresses, and interspersed among the 
trees busts of philosophers, sepulchral urns, and ancient 
marbles inscribed Pits Manibus. Then comes the crowning 
wicked stroke at insular ideas of pleasure. “ This place,” 
says Diderot, “ which the Baron called a Roman cemetery, 
the owner called ‘ Elysium.’ ” At their places of amuse¬ 
ment there was silence in which you could hear a mouse; 
while a hundred mute ladies walked solemnly round an 
orchestra in the middle. It reminded the Baron of the 
seven processions of the Egyptians round the tomb of 
Osiris. Lastly, d’Holbach averred that, while the parks 
were little frequented, there were always crowds among 
the tombs in Westminster Abbey ! 

It is amusing satire, at least; and with it we may take 
leave of these most excellent selections from the fine and 
attractive work of a great French writer. We know 
nothing of the kind in English so fully representative of 
any author equally voluminous. 


Song of Mongan. 

I have drunk ale from the Country of the Young, 
And weep because I know all things now: 

I have been a hazel tree, and they hung 
The Pilot Star and the Crooked Plough 
Among my leaves in times out of mind: 

I became a rush that horses tread : 

I became a man, a hater of the wind, 

Knowing one, out of all things, alone, that his head 
Would not lie on the breast, or his lips on the hair, 

Of the woman that he loves, until he dies; 

Although the rushes and the fowl of the air 
Cry of his love with their pitiful cries. 

W. B. Yeats in the October “ Pome." 
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The Newest Fiction. 

A Guide for Novel Readers. 

The Day’s Wobk. By Eudyard Kipling. 

A new collection of short stories, all of which have 
appeared before. Mr. Kipling, we are sorry to notice, has 
abandoned, for the time at any rate, his old practice of 
composing a verse heading for his tales; nor has the book 
either dedication or envoi. (Macmillan. 381 pp. 6s.) 

Thk Romance of a Midshipman. By W. Clash Russell. 

A story of sea and fighting, of course. Here is a 
passage taken at random: “A boa-constrictor in the 
rigging, and a lion on the forecastle, and the ship 
going down! Great heavens! I did earnestly pray that 
nobody had locked himself away for refuge down below. 
She heeled suddenly, and sank slowly. . . . The serpent 
had apparently involved itself in the rigging, and was 
sucked below by the vessel; anyhow, we saw no more of 
it. All that survived when the trucks of the doomed ship 
hovered for an instant on the salt snarl of the sea was, as 
we expected, the swimming lion.” A book to make a 
man feel himself a boy. (Fisher Unwin. 376 pp. 6s.) 

The Impediment. By Dorothea Gerard. 

“ ‘ Very well, then, let’s make a, compact. You can be 
in love with me as much as you like, and I promise only to 
like you and to be a good wife. There, will that do ? ’ He 
stood rigid for one moment. ... ‘ It will do! it will do! ’ 
he murmured breathlessly, covering her fingers with 
trembling kisses. ‘ You can do with me what you like.’ 
And in this way it was that Sir Augustus Alington and 
Jessie Drummond came to unite their lots.” Sir Augustus 
had his day; the second husband is called David. 
(Blackwood. 333 pp. 6s.) 

The Intruders. By L. B. Walford. 

Hi this story, which is full of delicate feeling and 
observation, we learn how Julian and Amelia Monteagle 
lived and travelled together as brother and sister. “ For 
years it had been a general remark: * What will Amelia 
do when “Ju” marries?’” “Ju’s” marriage is the 
matter of the story. The author’s chapter-headings are 
after these models: “ ‘ Julian, you have no Invention,’ ” 
“ Oh, that it had remained Desolate! ” “ Why should not 
Bee be the One ? ” (Longmans. 416 pp. 6s.) 

The Cleverest Woman in England. By L. T. Meade. 

She may have been the cleverest woman in England, 
this Dagmar Oloffson, but Bhe failed to be a devoted 
wife and a social reformer at one and the same time. 
Naturally, her husband, who was no fool, brought things to 
ah issue. Death untied the knot; and we are told that 
Dagmar is still remembered in London by “ courageous 
women who got their first impetus from her.” A strong, 
actual story, that will please both sides. (Nisbet. 
341 pp. 6s. 1 


The Phantom Army. By Max Pemberton. 

“ Being the story of a man and a mystery.” The story 
begins in Bayswater and passes to Spain. The man is 
Lorenzo de la Cruz, and the mystery is the extraordinary 
likeness between himself and his brother. Lorenzo was a 
Spaniard, a victim to what Mr. Pemberton calls the 
Napoleonic idea; and the aim of the book is to show what 
might be achieved by a regiment of determined men so 
organised that in every country of Europe a refuge from 
the law and police is open to them. A vivid melodrama. 
(Pearson. 367 pp. 6s.) 

Tony Drum. By Edwin Pugh. 

A story of squalid London life, by the author of A Street 
in Suburbia. “ 1 You’ll hit my little brother, will you, an’ 
him a cripple!’ she yelled, weeping profusely, as she 
bumped two sleek black heads together. ‘ I’ll put the ten 
commandments on every one of your ugly faces, I will, 
and quicker’n you can think! ’ ‘ Honor! ’ said Tony, 

levelling an accusing finger at Simmy Angus, ‘ that boy 
has got mother’s mouth-organ.’ ” The book has ten 
coloured plates by the Beggarat&fE Brothers. (Heinemann. 
220 pp. 6s.) 

The Handsome Brandons. By Katharine Tynan. 

In this charming “ story for girls ” we follow the 
fortunes of the Brandons, an Irish family of the purest 
blood, but of slender means. “ Why, we girls would have 
no clothes to wear at all if it were not for the stores laid 
away in oak-chests and wardrobes upstairs, belonging to 
dead-and-gone Brandon ladies. Fortunately they made 
no shoddy in those days, and the things have been safe in 
their camphor-lined dwellings from the moth and mildew.” 
Of course the girls wed, and the pride of former days is 
restored to the old home. Sweet and Irish. (Blackie. 
384 pp. 6s.) 

The Sultan’s Mandate. By C. Olynthus Gregory. 

This is a romance of Armenian life and “ Armenian 
Atrocities.” The writer hopes it may prove not only an 
attractive story but 11 an interesting picture of historical, 
geographical, social, economical, and political Armenia.” 
This is to hope a good deal. (Fisher Unwin. 
442 pp. 6s.) 

The Adventures of Captain Kettle. By C. Hyne. 

Captain Kettle is the beet of all the grafts on the 
Sherlock Holmes tree. He was small and quiet and 
resourceful, and a perfect shot with a revolver. “Iam 
poisonous when I spread myself,” he said once. And 
again: “ I’m a common low-down Englishman, with the 
pride of the Prince of Wales, and a darned ugly tongue.” 
His adventures, which are not new to readers of Pearson's 
Magazine, comprise running the blockade with guns for 
Cuba, and encounters with desperadoes, several of which 
are luridly illustrated. (Pearson. 318 pp. 6s.) 
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Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips Oppknhbim. 

A story of political intrigue. “ ‘ It lias been reported,’ 
the stranger said, ‘ that you have conceived and brought 
to great perfection a comprehensive and infallible scheme 
for the conquest of this country. Further, that you are 
on the point of handing it over to the Emperor of 
Germany, for the use of that country. . I think I may 
conclude that the report is correct?’ he added, with 
a glance at the table. ‘ We are not often misinformed.’ 
‘The report,’ Mr. Sabin assented, ‘is perfectly correct.’” 
The story is compact of incident and counterplot. (Ward, 
Lock. 397 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Once Upon a Christmas Time. By George B. Sims. 

This is a reprint of a story which served as Pears' 
Annual a year or so ago, although the publishers omit to 
mention the fact. It is a kindly, old-fashioned Christmas 
tale, with comic and sentimental interludes. The narra¬ 
tive is placed into the mouths of various persons: Mrs. 
Jennifer (a landlady), Lawyer Gabbitas, Mrs. Orraben (a 
strolling player), and so on. Some excellent drawings by 
Mr. Charles Green add charm to the book. (Chatto & 
Windus. M6 pp.) 

Potsherds. By Mabel C. Birchenough. 

A story of life in the Staffordshire potteries, with pleni¬ 
tude of local colour and local character. The hero is a pottery 
owner who has risen from the status of a working lad. He 
loves one woman, and is loved by another. Among exciting 
incidents of the story there is a big machinery accident. And 
there is dialect: “ ‘ Mester,’ said the wavering voice, with 
a slightly staccato dignity, ‘ tha’rt a domned godless mon. 
But a’ve found peace, ahm a Salvationist, a’ were converted 
las’ month, and a’ll do th’ Lord’s errand if a’ clem for it; 
nay, if a’ swing for’t.’ ” (Cassell. 296 pp. 6s.) 

Owd Bob. By Alfred Ollivant. 

More Scotch. Owd Bob was a dog: “ Sma’ yet big, 
leet to get aboot on backs o’ his sheep, yet not owre leet, 
cannie yet cantie; an’ wi’ them sorrerful eyes on him as 
never gangs but wi’ a good ’un.” The story is of Owd 
Bob’s prowess both as sheep dog and fighter, and it would 
have delighted Dr. John Brown, for its dog nature. 
(Methuen. 320 pp. 6s.) 

The Island of the English. By Frank Cowter. 

A rattling story of old seafaring and naval days. The 
hero recollects George III. bathing at Weymouth from “one 
of those newly invented wooden houses on wheels.” The 
civic authorities introduced a band of musicians into 
another bathing machine, and as the door of the royal 
bathing machine was opened “ God save the King ” was 
struck up, “ causing His Majesty to pause and exclaim, 

1 What! what! Music ! Where is it ? Bless me, how- 
odd ! ’ But a wave breaking in over the sand at this 
moment rudely interrupted any further royal remarks, 
which ended in an abrupt and confused splutter.” (Seeley. 
357 pp. 6s.) 


The Knight of the Golden 

Chain. By E. D. Chetwode. 

“ My mother died soon after I was bom, and when my 
father fell fighting in Normandy, Henry, the first king 
of that name, gave us in wardship to Earl Alberic of 
Wodelrig.” Such is the narrator. And the narrative is of 
the time of King Stephen and begins in the year 1139, 
which is a somewhat new date for the historical 
romancers. At the end Stephen died, as the history books 
tell, and Henry of Anjou came to the throne. (Pearson. 
293 pp. 6s.) 

Fitch and His Fortunes. By George Dick. 

An Anglo-Indian novel, long, full of detail and odd 
bits of character, mystery, romance, and real interest. 
East and West meet quite naturally in its pages: Tuljagir 
the Tarvel and Mr. Epping. Mr. Epping, by the way, 
once had to read from Alice Through the Looking-glass at a 
meeting, and before he could find Alice, took out of his 
pockets a missal in Latin, an old worm-eaten copy of the 
Pensies, and a large piece of chocolate. (Elliot Stock. 
320 pp. 6s.) 

Fortune’s Sport. By Mrs. C. Iff. Williamson. 

A conventional, fuliy-fMked story of mystery, by the 
author of The Pam Stormers. Lady d’Esterre, Lady 
Harriet, Steele Burgoyne (“ Such men as Steele Burgoyne 
are dangerous playthings ”), Michael Barr, Jack Thorold 
(invalided home from fighting the Afridis), Lesley d’Esterre 
—these are some of the names. (Pearson 1 429 pp. 6s ) 


Reviews. 

The Californians. By Gertrude Atherton. 

(Lane.) 

It is always with a flash of surprise that, on laying down 
a novel by Mrs. Atherton, we realise how good it has 
been. She really has all the faults. Her philosophical and 
critical jargon is hopelessly out of place, and her chorus 
of girls, with their frocks and their eyes, are quite as 
vulgar as she intends. And she has never learnt how to 
write. “ Style,” she says, with unconscious irony, “ style 
alone will give you a place in letters worth having.” But 
style is a land unknown to Mrs. Atherton. It is not for 
want of trying. She “ word-paints ” conscientiously and 
strenuously; and she clangs on every critical nerve. 
Consider this: 

Once she rode to the foot-hills, escorted by Dick. 
They were covered with yellow and purple lupins, 
miniature jungles which harboured nothing more 
sanguinary than the gopher and the cotton-tail. The 
tawny poppies had hills all to themselves, a blaze of 
colour as fiery as the sun to which they lifted their 
curved drowsy lips. The Mariposa lilies grew by the 
creeks, in the dark shade of meeting willows. The 
gold-green moss was like plush on the trees. From 
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the hills the great valley looked like a dense forest 
out of which lifted the tower of an enchanted castle. 
Not another signal of man was to be seen, nothing 
but the exeresoSfcce on the big wedding-cake house 
of a Bonanza king. Beyond the hills rose the slopes 
of the mountains, with their mighty redwoods, their 
dark untrodden aisles, their vast primeval silences. 

How it jars! The ugliness of that “plush upon the 
trees,” the grotesque discord of that conhetionery simile! 
Nor has Mrs. Atherton any more notion of Structure than 
of ornament in fiction. She has that terrible habit of 
beginning at the beginning. The substance of The Cd&fmr- 
nians, for instance, consists in the varying relations of one 
man with two girls, friends. He falls in and out of love 
with each of them in turn, and there is a good deal of play 
of temperament upon temperament, a good deal of emotional 
crisis in the process. This is all well enough. But to get 
to this you have to work through a hundred pages of local 
colour; and, if you please, a biography from childhood of 
the two young ladies in question, all because Mrs. 
Atherton does not know how to set the puppets working 
without it. It was just the same in Patience Sparhawk ; it 
was just the same in American Wives and English Husbands. 
Tolerable the first time, the device becomes irritating by 
repetition. 

And yet, when all is said and done, Mrs. Atherton’s are 
good novels. You “pish” and “pshaw ” fora while, and 
then you feel that she is getting a hold on you. Her 
people are vigorously conceived, and, what is more, they are 
interesting, and they grow, develope under circumstances. 
Furthermore, she has an undeniable power of creating 
strong situations. Here is an example. Helena has 
taken Magdalena’s lover from her, and after a short 
engagement throws him over. She comes to tell 
Magdalena that she has found him to be a man with an 
impure past. Magdalena knew this; the knowledge, the 
woman’s desire to save, had been an element in her love 
for him. .Her nerves are over-wrought to the point of 
trying to kill her friend. 

Helena paused abruptly and caught her breath. 
She had felt Magdalena extend her arm and stealthily 
open a drawer in the bureau beside her chair. There 
was nothing remarkable in the fact, for in that drawer 
Magdal4na kept her handkerchiefs. Nevertheless, 
Helena shook with the palsy of terror; the cold 
sweat burst from her body. In the intense darkness 
she could see nothing, only a vague patch where the 
face of Magdalena was. The silence was so strained 
that surely a shriek must come tearing across it. 
The shriek came from her own throat. She leaped 
to her feet like a panther, reached the door in a 
bound, fled down the hall and the stair, her eyes 
glancing wildly over her shoulder, and so out to her 
horse. It is many years since that night, but there 
are silent moments when that ride through the woods 
flashes down her memory and chills her skin—that 
mad flight from an unimaginable horror, through 
the black woods on a terrified horse, the shadow of 
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her fear racing just behind with outstretched arms 
and clutching fingers. 

Helena’s sudden flight left Magdalena staring 
through the dark at the Spanish dagger in her 
hand. Her arm was raised, her wrist curved; the 
dagger pointed toward the space which Helena had 
filled a moment ago. 

“I intended to kill her,” she said aloud, “I 
intended to kill her.” 

This—and this is only one of two or three equally strong 
scenes in The Californians —strikes us as really dramatic. 
With a writer of less true instinct it would have been 
melodramatic. But Mrs. Atherton knows Magdalena. 
The Spanish blood in her, the starved life she led outside 
her We for the sinner, make her and her act plausible. 
Throughout ate is a patient and powerful bit of work. 

The Duenna of a O w n in* . By M. E. Francis. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 

Mbs. Blundell (M. E. Francis) would Iwnre us under¬ 
stand, from the dedication of this book to M. Padewwski, 
that it is a musical novel. “ I might say that music itself 
is my theme, and that my characters are moulded by it, 
and my incidents developed from it as so many variations.” 
She further insists on the idea by means of her chapter- 
headings, which are all in the Italian language. 

For ourselves, though we grant that the story is pleasing 
enough in a highly conventional way, we do not perceive 
that music itself is the theme of this book. The heroine 
plays the piano very well; the heroine’s sister is a violinist 
of genius, and marries ultimately a pianist of genius the 
hero takes singing lessons. But the musical side of these 
persons is not closely examined; it is the emotions which 
they Bhare with humanity at large that chiefly interest 
Mrs. Blundell. Nor are the author’s scattered references 
to “ music itself ” of an esoteric nature: 

What passion! What fire! While she played she 
seemed to forget everybody and everything except her 
art; her face was transfigured, her eyes dilated. 
She played a Legende of Wieniauski’s with 
exquisite charm and grace. Never had he heard 
her play so well—with such vigour and aplomb, and 
at the same time with so much grace and feeling . . . 
played with wonderful tenderness and expression. 

One seems to have come across similar appreciations not 
only in novels not musical, but in the columns of daily 
papers. Apart from its musical qualities, The Duenna of a 
Genius is a very good example of domestic fiction of the 
serial species. The hero, a rich aristocrat, woos the elder 
sister of the impecunious violinist genius, and is refused 
because the object of his affections conceives it to be her 
Duty not to desert the genius. Then the wild wayward 
violinist finds her fate in the pianist Waldenek, and the 
rich aristocrat appeals once more to the “ duenna,” this 
time effectually. A singularly hackneyed plot, worked 
out with much skill and tact in the contrivance of incident. 
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Mr. Walter Armstrong’s book on Gainsborough and 
His Place in English Art will not be his first utterance on 
the subject, lor did he not make the painter the theme of a 
“ Portfolio ” monograph not so very long ago ? Gains¬ 
borough has never been lacking in biographers and 
exponents. Besides the century-old memoir by Thicknesse, 
there are the successive accounts of him by Fulcher, 
Arnold, and Mrs. Arthur Bell. The appreciation by the 
last-named is only a few months old. There is, indeed, a 
sort of “ run ” just now upon our English painters. Here 
comes Mr. J. T. Nettleship with a substantial work on 
George Morland, and His Influence on Some Contemporary 
English .Painters. Last year Mr. Ralph Richardson devoted 
a volume to Morland’s pictures, and some little time 
before that he published a memoir of the artist, who 
had already been honoured with four biographers— 
Blagdon, Collins, Dawe, and Hassell, to wit. In these 
matters it never rains but it pours. 

The announcement that Mr. Frank Harris is to reprint 
his Saturday papers about the Bard under the title of The 
Man William Shakespeare reminds me that something very 
like this—I think it was “The Man Shakespeare”—was 
the name given to a lecture which Mr. Gerald Massey (if 
I mistake not) was wont to deliver. The truth is, of 
course, that the attempts to get at the personality of the 
poet through the medium of his works have been legion. 
More than thirty years ago, for example, the late J. A. 
Heraud brought out a book on Shakespeare: His Inner 
life. Shakespeare may have “ walked on earth un¬ 
guessed at,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold phrased it; but he 
has been “ guessed at,” heaven knows, often enough since 
then. 

American writers ought not to complain (if they do 
complain) that they do not get a fair hearing over here. 
It is quite the other way. Take the instance of Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. That gentleman’s Essays in 
Literary Interpretation have, I believe, been twice 
issued in England; and, some four or five years ago, we 
English were introduced to two books of his called My 
Study Fire and Under the Trees and Elsewhere. A year or 
two back he figured here as the “ introducer ” of a Book 
of Old English Ballads. Now an English firm promises 
us his views on Nature and Culture and Books and 
Culture. At this rate, Mr. Mabie should become familiar 
to our public—which is not yet, I fear, the case. 

We shall all be glad to have from Mr. Thomas Hardy 
the promised volume of his poems. But, meanwhile, he is 
not altogether unknown to the world as a worker in 
rhythm and rhyme. He introduced into his short story of 
The Three Strangers a hangman’s ditty which, one 


remembers, was sung with weird effect at Terry’s Theatre 
when a dramatic version of the story was enacted there: 

Oh my trade it is the rarest one, 

Simple shepherds all, 

My trade it is a sight to see ; 

For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, 
And waft them to a far countree. 

Another illustrated edition of Cranford ! Why, there 
was one only the other day, with drawings by Mr. H. M. 
Brock; a little before that came one with pictures by 
Mr. T. H. Robinson; six or seven years ago there was one 
“ embellished ” by Mr. Hugh Thomson, who is to supply 
the drawings for the latest issue. No one would wish to 
depreciate Cranford ; but are not our publishers a little too 
fond of confining their attentions to a few familiar classics, 
to the exclusion of many which call aloud for notice? 
Some day some of us will get tired of Cranford. 

That Dr. Garnett should “ introduce ” the forthcoming 
reprint of Original Poems by Victor and Cazire is only right 
and proper, seeing that he wrote about Shelley’s relations 
with Stockdale, the Fall Mall publisher, so long ago as 
1860. The subject may be said to be his by right of 
capture. Why not now reprint Shelley’s prose juvenilia 
—the stories of Zastrotssi and St. Irvyne'i They have 
considerable interest for Shelley students—quite as much 
as, if not more than, the Original Poems. 

Prof. Max Muller’s German Love : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien, will have place, of course, in the 
uniform edition of his writings now being published. 
It dates back, apparently, some forty years ; the original 
German version— Deutsche Liebe —seeing the light in 1857. 
Twenty years later we had the book in English, and there 
were reprints of it here in 1884 and 1887. 

We are to have, it seems, a full-blown biography of 
Edward Thring from the pen of Mr. G. R. Parkin. Well, 
Thring was a typical schoolmaster, and deserves such 
celebration. Some nine years ago Mr. Rawnsley discussed 
him as “ teacher and poet,” and Mr. Skrine favoured us 
with “ a memory ”; Mr. Parkin, of course, will supply 
something much more elaborate. 

Edna Lyall has hit upon a good title for her new story 
—Hope the Hermit. Somehow it makes one think at once 
of The Pleasures of Hope, with its “ Man, the Hermit, 
sigh’d, till Woman smil’d.” Another title which much 
delights me is that of Miss Hay’s coming work— Some 
Verses. If all our minor bards were but as modest! 

Grangerising is not the hobby it was, but grangerising 
on the higher scale of art and expense still pays. A London 
second-hand bookseller has a magnificent grangerised copy 
of Horace Walpole’s Letters, for which he is confidently 
asking £500. 

The Bookworm. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOODS BIOGRAPHY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOH . 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

Time *.— 11 This is in many respect* a model biography, vivid, sympathetic. Speaker.—" A memorial of one who was universally liked and even 

and entertaining, and full without overflowing the due bounds of personal beloved. . ...This book is no mere oolleotion of anecdotes. The aneodotes are 
history. In short, Mr. Birrell has written a genial life of one of the most there, but they are fused by a subtle sympathy which makes Lockwood's per- 
genial and popular of men.” ; sonality shine through them.” 

Daily Chronicle .— 41 Mr. Birrell has contrived, without any appearance of | Daily News .—“ The biographer has executed his task with rare skill and 

art, to distil Lockwood’s peculiar charm in every page.The book is full of ( tact, and presented his readers with a very interesting volume. It is a portrait 

good things, and we wish all biographies were as rich in humour and humanity.” ' in miniature, but it is tduohed with a skilful and tender hand.” 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL 

At all Booksellers' and Libraries.—Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

RODEN’S CORNER. 

By HENRY 8ET0N MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 

"IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” Ac. 

•pectator.—*' An extremely interesting and well-written novel.Satire of 

futile philanthropy is no new thing in fiction, but Mr. Merriman has given it an 
entirely original turn by showing how a bogus charity might be converted into 

a gigantic and sinister monopoly.The tone of the book as a wjiole is admirably 

sa ne, w holesome, and kindly.” 

Truth.—" A novel I defy you lo lay down onoe you have got well into it.” 
Poncn —" F 6 r dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it 
is marvellous .. . The plot is ingonioas **nd new.” 

BUw Edition, in 8 Series, of J. A. BYMOKDS’ ‘TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 

Now ready. FIRST SERIES. Large crown 8 vo, 7s. 0d. 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 

and GRKECE. By the late JOHN ADDINGTON 8 YMONDS. 

The Second and Third Series will be issued on October 2fith and 
A orember 26 th respectively . 


New Volume of "THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” 

Now ready.— Royal 8 vo, 16s. net. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 

edges, 20s. net— VOL. LVI. (TEACH—TOl LET) OF 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Volume I. was published on January I, 1885, and a further volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected 
within two years from the present time. 

NOTE.—A Full Prospectus qf " The Dictionary of National Biography 
with Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application . 


NEW VOLUME OF 


Thtt Biographical Edition 

In 13 vols., large crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 6 s. each, of 

W. M THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

On October 17th.—Large crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, fle. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; 

and THK LECTURES. With 20 Full-Page Illustration, by GEORGE 
DC MAORIEB, F. BARNARD, and FRANK DICK 8 BE, R a., and 11 
Woodcuts. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 

L VANITY FAIR A PBNDENNIS. I. YBLLOWPLUSH PAPERS, *o.- 
4. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON; THB FITZBOODLB PAPERS, 
JKX S. SKETCH BOOKS CONTRIBUTIONS TO “PUNCH,” «0. 


Bookman —" In her new biographical edition Mrs. Uiohmond Ritchie gives 
us precisely what we want. The volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. 
They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. And 
prefixed to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right 
to know, about the anthor himself; all the circumstances, letters, and drawings 
which bear upon the work.” 

*.* A voluine will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April ltth, 1899. 

*•* A Proepeetue <j f the Edition, with Specimen Paget, will be sent poet-free 
on application. 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIAR7. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[On October 17. 

THE LIFE of CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 

By BARRY O’BRIEN. With a Portrait and a Facsimile Letter. 2 vols., 
large post 8 vo, 2 ls. 

A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 

LEE, Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography." With 2 Portraits 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of 
Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. fid. 

RHODESIA and ITS GOVERNMENT. By H. C. 

TH0M8ON, Author of “ The Chitral Campaign," and of “ The Outgoing 
Turk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map. Large crown 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Vol. L, small crjwn 8 vo, 6 s. 

Cowtknts .—Prometheus the Firegivar j Bros and Psyche; and The God ef 
Love. 

CHARLES LAMB and the LLOYDS. Edited by 

E. V. LUCAS. With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 
8 vo, 8 s. 

THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: a Study in 

Artistio Development. By J. A. FULLKR-MAITLAND. Small crown 
870, 68 . 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the RENAIS- 

SANCE. By Mrs. LILIAN F. FIELD, drown 8 vo, 8 s. 

THE SEPOY MUTINY as SEEN by a SUBALTERN 

from DELHI to LUCKNOW. .By Colonel EDWARD V1BART. With 
a Portrait, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8 vo, 7s. fid. 

THE CRUISE of the “ CACHALOT.’’ By F. T. 

BULLEN. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8 vo, 8 s. fid. 

BRITISH RULE and MODERN POLITICS: an 

Historical Study. By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING, Author of “ The 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction," Ac. Large orown 8 vo 
7s. fid. ’ 

EDLEHURST: a Journal Kept in the Country 

By JOHN HAL 8 HAM. Crown 8 vo, 8 s. ’ 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Square lfimo, 2s. fid. 

THE ROSE and the RING. By W, M Thackeray. 

NSW EDITION OF “ THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 

With 2 Portraits and 12 Fall-Page Illustration. Large crown 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. 

THE RING and the BOOK. By Robert Browning. 

A Reprint in the Original Form of Thackeray'e Popular Chrietmae Story. 
With 22 Coloured Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6 d. 

MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. By M. A. Titmarsh. 


3XT E W NOVELS. 

THE HEX) AYE. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “ The Raiders,” “ Cleg Kelly,” &c. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 8b. [ 0 * October 17 

THE CASTLE INN. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of A Gentleman of France,” 

“ Shrewsbury,” Ac. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 8 s. November 1. ’ 

KATRINA : a Tale Of the Karoo. By Anna Howarth, Author of “ Jan: an 


Afrikander.” Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


[Shortly. 


*** Messrs. SMITH\ ELDER $ CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application , 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN S NEW BOOKS. 


Important Notioo. 

THROUGH ASIA. 

By SVEN HEDiN. 

WITH 800 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR, AND 6 MAPS. 

Two Vohusee, royal 8vo, 36s. net. 


5® ,0 ^ y T T! 18 , 93 to J 8 ? 7 : The took entitled THROUGH ASIA, is in Two large Volumes of over 1,300 pages, and contains more 
thim 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, besides Maps and Plans. There are also Two Photogravure Portraits 
and several Coloured Hates. The ^aggregate distance of Dr. Hedin’s route was 6,520 miles, of which over 2,000 miles was through country 
which no kuromsan had hitherto traversed. The book is full of adventurous incident, and though the scientific results of this remarkable 
journey will be fully treated in a supplementary volume, the present volumes are full of scientific value. 

. ^J® Hoy*! Geographical Society has conferred its chief Gold Medal on Dr. Hedin for this journey, and no leas than thir taan- other 

Societies have awarded him their medals. The Prince of Wales has accepted the dedication of the book. THROUGH ASIA is without 
doubt one of the most remarkable books of its kind of this century. 


THE PATH TO THE POLS. 

NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. By 

R. E. PEART. With over 800 Illuatratioua. Demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

Thia book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started on a 
determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the oomptete aooonnt 
of his Arotic exploration, and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific 
value. It is magnificently illustrated. The Royal Geographical Society 
conferred ita Gold Medal on the Author last May. 

“ The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told 
abundantly illustrated with prints and maps."— Standard. 

“ His book will take Its plaoe among the permanent literature of Arctic 
exploration.’ 1 — Timet. 

“ We know of no work that leaves a more vivid impression.” 

Pall Hall Gazette. 

“ Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting."— World. 

“ An exoiting and thoroughly well-arranged book.”— St. Janet's Gazette. 

TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By 

A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Shortly. 

A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Tarkey, and the Balkan 
States, including adventures in the Lebanon, during the bombardment of 
Alexandria, the first Egyptian Campaign, the Dongoja Expedition, the Cretan 
Insurrection, Ac. The book also contains several chapters on Turkey, its 
people, and its Sultan. 

THE ROMAN CANON LAW in ENGLAND. 

By P. W. MAITLAND, LL^D., Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England in the University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 

By Admiral P. H. CCLOMB. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, Ifls. [Shortly. 

ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, 

M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 

THOMPSON. With Illustration by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, 3s.; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very sucoewful book, “Oxford and 
jts Colleges.” 

DOCTRINE and DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 

RA8HDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New Oollege, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

This volume consists of Twenty Sermons, preached chiefly before the 
University of Oxford. Toev are an attempt to translate Into the language 
of modern thought some of the leading ideas of Christian theology and ethics. 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: as Illustrated by 

tha Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. By H H. HENSON, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. O. S. GIBSON, D.D., 
Vicar of L“eds, lute Principal of Wells Theological Oollege. Revised and 
Cheaper Edition in one Volume. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

• [Handbook* of Theology. 

CARPENTRY and JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 

With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Handbookt qf Technology. 
A Manual for Technical Classes and Self-instruction. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. [Handbooks qf Technology. 

UNIVERSITY and SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

By W. REASON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. t Social Question Series. 


OIUBBBT PABKBR'S HEW BO* AN OB. 

THE BATTLE of the STRONG. By Gilbert 

PARKER, Author of “ The Seats of the Mighty.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A romanoe of 1798. [Shortly. 

DOMITIA. By S. Baring Gould, Author of “The 

Broom Squire,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of Imperial Rome. 

PEGGY of the BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, 

Author of “ Diana Barrington.” Crow j 8vo, 6s. [ Third Edition. 

“ Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geniality of her portraiture.”— Spectator. 

“ It will be eagerly read.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ It is a bright, interesting story, written with a keen appreciation of the 
foibles of poor human nature.”— Black and White. 

TO ARMS ? By Andrew Balfour, Author of “ By 

Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“ The marvellons perils through which Allan passes are told in powerful 
and lively fashion.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A work of much excellence and engrossing interest .”—Scott man. 

“ A fine story finely told.”— Vanity Fair. 

THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing, 

Author of “ Demos,” “ In the Year of Jubilee,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition. 

“ Their [ the characters'] life, speech, and ways are the real thing. Plainly 
Mr. Gissing has never got much more * inside ’ London than here. The book 
leavoi no kind of bad taste in the mouth. It is a bright and witty book above 
all things. Polly 8parkes is a splendid bit of work.”— Pall Mall Qazett «. 

“ In ‘The Town Traveler * he has not only given us a story with a happy 
ending, but one which is In the main suffused with cneerfulness, and occasion- 


By 0. F. Kb ary. Crown 


“ It is thorough, and it does not contain a passage that shows scamped or 
careless work.”— Athenceum. 

THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Kbary. Crown 

8vo, 6d. 

“An excellently-written story, told with a sobriety and restrained force 
which are worthy of all praise. Every other page serves to prove the scholar¬ 
ship, as various as it is accurate, of the writer.”— Standard. 

“ Mr. Keary has never done better work than this—perhaps never so good. 
It is rare indeed to find such poetical sympathy with Nature joined to close 
study of character and singularly truthful dialogue—but then ‘ The Journalist ’ 
is altogether a rare book.”— Athnueum. 

“ Full of intellectual vigour.”—Sf. Janet's Gazette. 

“ The conversation in the book is bookish, bioyant, and brilliant to an 
uncommon degree.”— Scotsman. 

FROM the EAST unto the WEST. By Jane 

BARLOW, Author of “ Irish Idylls,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DEADMANS. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “Kirk- 

hAm’s Find.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AN ENEMY to the KING. By R. N. Stephens. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. Orpen. Crown 

8 VO, 6s. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keighley Snowden. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

0WD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By 

‘ ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
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Academy Portraits. 


XXXVIII.—John Ruskin. 

As a publicly acknowledged teacher, Mr. Buskin was, 
and is not, and apparently shall be again. For it is 
said that among the rising generation of art students his 
name is great. The sale of his books has never ceased, 
and with the continually extending circle of his readers 
his time is bound to come again. - Buskin, for most 
people, means Modem Painters. When Buskin is praised, 
or Buskin’s style, it is the Buskin of those first volumes 
to whom men turn as typical. Yet if there be but 
one Buskin, he has more than one style, and more 
than one style which is worth considering. We say 
advisedly “worth considering.” For while it is under¬ 
stood that there is a later Buskin with a different style, 
it is usually supposed that the later deteriorated from 
the earlier, partly in substance, but still more in style. 
Against this idea it is full time to enter a protest. 

There are, it may almost be said, 
three styles in Buskin. The first 
and most popular is that of Modem 
Painters. There is his later and 
mature style; and Mr. Buskin him¬ 
self would distinguish a third, which 
he calls his last manner, and which 
consists in writing just as the fit 
comes to him. It may be admitted, 
in effect, that there is the hasty 
Buskin of Fors Clavigera and the 
letters to newspapers, as distin¬ 
guished from the Buskin of the 
lectures; but for our purpose the 
division we have made is sufficient. 

Everyone knows "the Buskin of 
the early volumes : it is the Buskin 
that men love—and women; the 
style which secured him celebrity, 
and still makes Modem Painters 
the best read of his books. It is a 
style of full and copious eloquence, 
based on the great seventeenth 
century writers, the masters of 
rhythmic prose. The sentences are 
stately and involved, holding in 
suspension a multitude of clauses, 
and are sometimes of a length at 
which Mr. Buskin himself, in later 
days, held up hands of playful 
protest. What he had to say was 
said with abounding words, with 
small attempt at succinctness. But 
what doubtless contributed, and 


contributes, to secure its paramount popularity was the 
numerous descriptions of nature in which it abounds, offer¬ 
ing full scope for his fancy, his imagination, and his 
brilliant redundance of diction. These were things which 
could be followed and enjoyed by any fairly cultivated 
reader. They appealed also, and still appeal, to women 
—no bad barometer of popular taste. In the Frondes 
Agrestes (a collection made by a woman) passagos of 
sentiment and natural description largely predominate— 
as Mr. Buskin himself gently deprecates in the preface 
to that selection from Modern Painters. This, we suspect, 
rather than any abstract preferences as to style, or for his 
earlier art-views rather than his later, explains the greater 
vogue of the early book. It seems useless to quote specimens 
from a work so well known. All have seen, for example, 
at least in quotation, the splendid passage on cloud. But 
we have the sweep, exuberance, and splendour in this 
example: 

Green field, and glowing rock, and glancing stream¬ 
let, all slope together in the sunshine towards the 
brows of ravines, where the pines take up their own 
dominion of saddened shade; and with everlasting 
roar in the twilight the stronger currents thunder 
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down, pale from the glaciers, filling all their chasms 
with enchanted cold, beating themselves to pieces 
against the great rocks that they have themselves 
cast down, and forcing fierce way beneath their 
ghastly poise. 

As the power of this is obvious — its command of 
pictorial phrase, such as the lovely “ enchanted cold,” its 
ardour and swell of sound—so also are the defects to 
which it is exposed, and which Mr. Buskin does not always 
escape. Sometimes he is betrayed into a touch of slightly 
obvious sentiment, of somewhat weak fancy—as when he 
speaks of foam “ like the veil of some sea spirit.” It is 
the defect and the strength of youth. 

Mr. Ruskin’s less regarded later style, if without the 
redundant splendour, is to our thinking more exquisite, as 
it is certainly more mature. It appeals, one can under¬ 
stand, less to the many. The flash and spray of many- 
tinted language he forsakes. But there is a quieter, closer, 
more intimate beauty of diction, a research of simplicity 
and directness. Not that he confines himself to Anglo- 
Saxon; he will use such a word as “ aceipitrine ” un¬ 
hesitatingly, when it is in the right place. The simplicity 
is in the fewness of words, as compared with the early 
copiousness, the endeavour after conciseness and pregnancy, 
the closeness between word and idea. The sentence- 
structure correspondingly alters ; the torrentuous sentence 
disappears, with its multitudinous members, and instead 
we have sentences mostly short, direct, of limpid flow. Yet 
when he uses a longer sentence, nothing can exceed its 
skill; the charm of the diction, the sweet grace of move¬ 
ment, the lovely shepherding of ordered clauses. Take 
this quite average example—there are many much finer: 

As this ghastly phantasy of death is to the mighty 
clouds of which it is written, “ The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels,” are the 
fates to which your passion may condemn you—or 
your resolution raise. You may drift with the phrenzy 
of the whirlwind—or be fastened for your part in the 
pacified effulgence of the sky. Will you not let your 
lives be lifted up, in fruitful rain for the earth, in 
scatheless snow to the sunshine — so blessing the 
years to come, when the surest knowledge of England 
shall be of the will of her Heavenly Father, and the 
purest heart of England be the inheritance of her 
simplest children ? 

The difference between the tranquil, pellucid beauty of 
this and the tumult of our previously quoted passage 
must be evident at once. But another charm in the later 
Buskin is the greater variety of range and mood. There 
are passages in which he displays a delightful playfulness; 
others, again, of an exquisite Soeratic irony. Indeed, 
Plato seems to us largely to have influenced the style of 
his lectures. A quite Greek mingling of elegance, 
simplicity, austerity and winning grace, presides over 
many a page of these Oxford or other addresses. Often they 
give the best English idea we know of a page from 
Plato. 


When all these qualities are made the medium of 
high thinking, fine and saddened feeling, noble exhorta¬ 
tion, rare, if rather capricious taste, and wide know¬ 
ledge, the result is work captivating and authoritative 
for all time. Wise, inconsistent, polished, spontaneous, 
freakish, exasperating, irresistible, Buskin is a treasure 
for the man of understanding—and perdition for the fool. 
He should be in all hands, except those that would burn 
their fingers with him. For Buskin is decidedly of private 
interpretation, and they who follow him blindly will fall 
into the pit. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

[ Contribution»for The Contributors’ Playground must be 
signed, and should not exceed 800 words. 

Hamlet and Ophelia. 

Did Hamlet treat Ophelia heartlessly ? He has lain under 
an obstinate imputation that he did. The one adequate 
defence brought forward has been ignored, and commen¬ 
tators proceed on the ancient lines, serenely assured. There 
are two views. One is that Hamlet was mad—in which 
case he was irresponsible for his behaviour. With that 
view I have no concern. Others hold, as I do, that 
he only feigned madness; and they can see but one 
explanation of his conduct towards Polonius’ daughter. 
They say that he deliberately cast off Ophelia, and treated 
her with harsh scorn, in order to encourage the belief that 
his madness was caused by her refusal to hold further 
communion with him (as her father had ordered her to 
refuse). In which case no special pleading can acquit him 
of cruel disregard for her feelings. 

But there is another explanation — the true one, past 
a doubt. It is, that Hamlet was really bitter against 
Ophelia, that his cutting gibes were* meant in most pro¬ 
found verity. Consider the situation. He had loved her, 
and made love to her, by Word and by letter. She had 
admitted his vows, encouraged his letters—at least by the 
tacit encouragement of not discouraging them. He had 
every reason to conceive that she smiled on his suit, and 
loved him in return. Suddenly, without a word of explana¬ 
tion, she denies him her presence, rejects his letters,. What 
could he think ? The audience know that she is aoting on 
her father’s bidding, and against her heart. But Hamlet 
knows it not. What could he think, but that he had been 
jilted by an inconstant girl, who was not what she seemed; 
that he had been deceived by a being he had deemed 
all innocence and truth ? Like many a man, he becomes 
disillusionised, rails against her and all the sex. At the 
same time he learns of his father’s murder, and the two 
things together increase his native misanthropy, his feeling 
that the world is out of joint. He has resolved to feign 
madness; and his real grief and bitterness present him 
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with an excellent pretext to which he can ascribe it. 
Accordingly he does so, all the more readily that it allows 
him to give vent to his soreness against the sex and 
against her in winged words, which otherwise would not 
be tolerated in him. There is no heartlessness here, for 
he believes her to deserve it all. 

Study, in this light, his famous interview with Ophelia, 
when the king and her father conceal themselves to listen. 
You will see that he begins quite naturally, in the tone of 
an aggrieved and wronged lover. “ I did love you once.” 
He follows it with bitter cynicism, the fruit of destroyed 
faith, affecting to include himself in his sarcasms on man¬ 
kind’s inconstancy, which are really inspired by her 
supposed fickleness. Then he discovers her father’s 
lurking presence. He questions her; she denies it. Her 
father is at home. Worse and worse ! She has not only 
jilted him, she has plotted with her father to betray him, 
and has lied to him. He at once reassumes his madness, 
with an added extravagance caused by his pierced heart, and 
pours out wild invective on her sex—through which you 
«an see the pangs of his wounded soul. Follow this due 
through the play, and you will see that it is right, that it 
is indeed the key. 

Francis Thompson. 


“ Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

An Experiment in Parody. 

I. 

Parody as a rule, it has been objected, does not go far 
■enough. Having caught something of the victim’s style, 
and perverted a few of his sentiments, it is satisfied. In 
the trifles that will form this series, by making all the 
writers start from precisely the same point an attempt 
has been made to catch also the individual outlook. 

The supposition is that to each of the authors concerned 
the simple statement, “ Mary had a little lamb,” has been 
■offered for characteristic treatment. To one it suggests one 
thing, to another another. 

M. Maeterlinck, it seems, heard the words indistinctly, 
and turned them at once into the title of a play, from 
which we are enabled to quote, in translation, a scene 
here and there: 

MARIAD ET LYTTELAMME. 

A Drama in Five Acts. 

PERSONS OF THE PLAY. 

Lyttelamme. 

Mariad. 

Missispatte. 

Migraine (Missispatte 's great-grandmother'). 

The Second Blind Policeman. 

A Snow Shoveller. 


Act I. 

Scene 1 . —A ruined castle. 
Lyttelamme. 

Why do you not send the child away, Mariad ? 


Mariad. 

No, no, Lyttelamme, let her stay. 

Lyttelamme. 

But she will hear me make love. I do not like children 
to hear me make love, Mariad. Why do you not send her 
away? 

Mariad. 

No, no, Lyttelamme. She is so small . . . her hands 
are like little white birds. Let her stay. 

Missispatte. 

0, the beautiful apples, so green, so green ! They are 
like mermaid’s eyes, they are so green. And hard! I did 
not know that anything could be so hard. 0, they are 
as hard as . . . hearts. 

Migraine. 

Do not eat them, Missispatte. They will give you a 
pain. You do not know what pain they will give you. 

Mariad. 

No, little one, do not eat them. I ate] them once. . . . 
Do you remember, Lyttelamme, I was so ill, so ill . . . 

Lyttelamme. 

Yes, and the doctor came on his/great white horse— 
white as a beautiful white bird. Idid not know that a 
horse could be so white. 

Missispatte. 

But they are so green and hard. I must eat one. 

Migraine. 

Take care! take care ! 

Missispatte. 

Ah ! I have eaten one. I did not mean to eat it. But 
suddenly . . . before I could think ... I had swallowed it. 

Lyttelamme. 

This is terrible. I knew that something would happen. 


Act III. 

Scene 14.— A dark wood. 


0-o-o-o-o-h! 
Hush! 
0-o-o-o-o-h! 


Missispatte. 

I am not- 

Mariad. 

Missispatte. 
I am not- 


Hush! 
0-o-o-o-o-h! 


Lyttelamme. 

Missispatte. 
I am not- 


Migraine. 


Hush! I know what you would say. I have heard 
it before. You have said nothing else ever since that night 
in the castle. You should not have eaten that apple. 


The Second Blind Policeman. 
We have heard it before. 


The Snow Shoveller. 
We have heard it before. 
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Missispatte. 

0 -o-o-o-o-h! I am not- 


Hush! hush! 


All. 


Act V. 

Scene 7.— A bedroom in the turret. 

Missispatte. 

Hark ! what was that ? 

Migraine. 

Only the snow-shoveller, shovelling the snow. 

MlSSISrATTE. 

Ah! how he scrapes: it is terrible. The beautiful white 
snow, to he shovelled and shovelled! Soon he will come 
for money. It is terrible. Hark! what was that? 

Migraine. 

Only the blind policeman on his beat. 

MlSSISrATTE. 

But it was the sound of wheels. 

Migraine. 

Of wheels ? 

Missispatte. 

Yes, of wheels. 

Migraine. 

I hesrd no wheels. 

Missispatte. 

Yes, it was the sound of wheels. Now there are quick 
steps . . . they are coming nearer . . . nearer . . . Ah, 
is it . . . ? is it . . . ? 

Migraine. 

It is the doctor. You should not have eaten that apple. 
Missispatte. 

The doctor! O-o-o-o-o-h! I am not- 

Migraine. 

Hush! You will be happy soon. 


Things Seen. 

Intention. 

Suddenly a bell clanged over the sleepy village. The 
stout man, in shepherd’s - plaid trousers, who was 
serving me with groceries gasped: then he lifted 
himself, hastily, heavily, over the counter and, snatch¬ 
ing a fireman’s helmet and belt from a peg, made 
off. Women in white aprons appeared at the doors of 
cottages, children raced up the street; their fathers 
followed, transforming themselves into firemen as they 
ran. The engine was dragged from a dim shed of the 
inn-yard, two omnibus horses were chivied from the 
stables, the brigade, one of them smoking a pipe, 
clambered to their seats, the driver of the railway ’bus 
seized the reins, a whip cracked, and the errand of salvage 
and mere} - was begun. 


Ponderously the procession rumbled countrywards. I 
followed on a bicycle. When we reached the brow 
of the hill there was the hayrick blazing in the valley. 
The firemen, who had been trying on each other’s helmets, 
cheered. We turned into a side road, then into a carter’s 
track, and finally trundled across a ploughed field. The 
crackling reached our ears, the smoke blew in our faces. 

Men and boys who had run from the village across 
the fields stood around the fire. The men leapt 
from the engine; the hose was unfastened; the suction 
pipe was plunged into a ditch; flushed yokels seized the 
pumping-rods; the fireman in shepherd’s-plaid trousers 
thrust the nose of the hose almost into the flames. Foot 
by foot the hose bulged itself out, more, more, till a thin 
stream of yellow water spat at the flames. For some 
seconds it went bravely, then the stream drooped and 
died. The ’bus-driver stared disconsolately into the dry 
ditch. “ There’s no more water nearer than a mile,” said 
a man on a horse. One of the firemen began to eat a bun, 
another picked flowers. 

“What will happen now?” said I to the man on the 
horse. 

“ Bum itself out,” said he. 

“ And what would have happened if these brave fellows 
hadn’t been so prompt to answer the fire bell—if they 
hadn’t come at all ? ” 

“ Fire would have burnt itself out,” said he. 

As I turned to go the farmer who owned the hayrick 
drove up in a dog-cart with a pail between his knees. 

Accident. 

“ You’ll catch it if you’re quick! ” said the porter. 

At which I smiled, and descended the stairs leisurely, 
the sulphur meeting me. As I stepped upon the 
platform the train was moving. I stood under a 
lamp, smiling again to think that I never hurried. * The 
train slowed up. A voice at the end of the platform 
shouted. The train stopped. A carriage door opened, 
then another, and a third. Heads looked out. Some of 
the passengers leant forward peering anxiously up and 
down the platform, others alighted. I stood still under 
the lamp ; the sensation of calamity grew. A porter came 
out of the fog? and ran past me, head down, to the end of 
the platform. People followed him—more, more—where 
they came from I knew not, for the platform was deserted 
a moment before ! I stood still. I avoid looking on 
horrid things. I stood still, between the hurrying sight¬ 
seers, like an eyot on the Thames. Two of them, a 
woman and a little fat man with a double chin, came 
running back. The man staggered and fell fainting at 
my feet. 

“ He shouldn’t ’ave looked,” said the woman angrily 
to me. 

“ He shouldn’t have looked,” I echoed, helping her to 
raise him. 

A girl, in tears, caught my arm : “ How shall I get to 
Hammersmith if this train doesn’t go on! ” 
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“ The train can’t move,” the bookstall boy said, in an 
awful undertone, “ he’s jammed between the footboard 
and the platform.” 

I stood still. Presently the guard shouted across the 
line: “Jim, d’you hear ? Just bring over your saw.” 


Crosses! 

He was a magnificent man. Like a peacock in a 
farmyard he moved among the other waiters. Pound his 
neck hung an ornate chain supporting a fat badge which 
dangled on his ample breast. The letter “W” was 
engraved thereon. It signified “Wine.” He was the 
Wine Waiter of the hotel—the imperious, detached, un¬ 
bending Wine Waiter. When my turn came, when he 
stood before my table, I lost my head, and ordered 
something with a silly name and very costly. But it 
pleased him, for when my fellow-diners had gone he 
stood by my table again, like one who, toil being 
over, would talk. The wine had given me courage. 
I spoke of the phenomenal weather, then of my fellow- 
guests. “ Who was the man sitting alone at the big 
table?” I asked; “the man who looked as if his food 
didn’t nourish him ? ” The Wine Waiter shook his majestic 
head mournfully. “ Millionaire—dyspeptic. He has the 
best chef in London—the finest wines in the world, but a 
hopeless dyspeptic. Can’t eat! Can’t drink ! Ah, ah, sir,” 
and for the first time there was a note of real sincerity in 
his voice, “ we all have our crosses! ” I acquiesced, and 
retired early to bed. At six I arose, intent on a swim in the 
sea. As the front doorwas locked, I went through the kitchen 
offices, and, in a shed, saw a man clad in a rough, green- 
baize, all-over apron, cleaning boots. It was the Wine 
Waiter. He coloured and hid his face behind a Wellington 
boot. I, too, averted my head, and tugged at the bolt of the 
garden gate. “ Yes, yes,” I thought, as the door swung 
back on its hinges, “ we all have our crosses.” 


Magnanimity! 

As the carrier had given me a lift in his primitive cart, 
I made myself agreeable and showed an interest in the 
country through which we jolted. “ Now, that’s a fine 
house,” said I. “Who lives there?” “Mr. Weevil,” he 
replied, “ Roman Catholic gentleman—very rich gentle¬ 
man. He built the big church over there on the hill, 
but they only keep two priests.” “ Have you many 
Roman Catholics in this part of the country?” said I. 
The little carrier shook his head and cocked his hat at 
a woman whose face peeped from a cottage window : 
“Thirty, perhaps forty!” He paused to flick a fly off 
the pony’s ear, and missed it by a foot. “ Thirty, perhaps 
forty,” he repeated. Suddenly he lifted his wizened 
face to mine—“ Lor’ bless you, sir, they’re no worse 
than we are.” 


The Honours ot Death. 

By Georges D’Esparbes. 

“ What is it they’re saying—that you’re off to the wars ? ” 
“ No, Fogere. I’m going out for a drive in my cart.” 

“ And the cart—the cabriolet—where does it come 
from ? I’m only acquainted with your soli." 

“It’s the Marchioness herself who has done me the 
honour, along with the pretty ‘ millefleurs ’ horse with a 
touch of flame at the tip of its nose. She is wild about 
the boulevards, and must throw me a ‘ How d’y do ? ’ there 
every afternoon.” 

“ Then the glory of war-” 

The Viscount rose. 

“ You plague me with your chatter. What’s the war to 
me ? Hold ! Have a look at this medallion.” 

“Whose?” 

“ Oh, a trinket.” 

His friend lent over. The Viscount of Avisseau showed 
the portrait. 

“ ’Tis a sweetmeat,” said M. de Fog£re. 

They drove off in the cabriolet. 

The little Viscount of Avisseau was twenty-three; he 
had six mistresses, whom he publicly saluted according to 
the fashion—without reserve. On that day every kind of 
vehicle of the boulevard stopped him—chaise, lounge, vis- 
a-vis, sabot, monkey-bottomed Berlin, dray—and charm¬ 
ing heads were thrust forth. 

“ Well, and this rumour? So you are off ?” 

“ Come to my levee and I’ll recommend you to our good 
Soubise. Poor old fellow! ” 

“ On the warpath ? ” 

A thousand smiles, a thousand airy farewells flew round 
about his pretty horse. 

“ Good Lord! What braver}'! ” 

“ And where are they sending you ? ” 

“I correspond with Marshal d’Estrees. I pray you. 
make use of me.” 

“We hoar sad news-” 

“ You will come back to us colonel?” 

“ My love ! ” 

The worried Viscount drove on ahead, but the loungers 
seized hold of him. Cavaliers and soldiers, priests and 
lawyers, several women on foot, simpering creatures, and 
even a little burgess, who called him her giant. 

“You mustn’t join your company before coming once 
moro to the Maillard Coffee-house.” 

She flung him her address. 

“ But what’s the matter with them all that they long 
to see mo off to the wars, grimy and worn-out ? At least, 

if I had been to the school of the Light-Horse-” 

“ You haven’t asked for anything?” queried de Fogere. 

“ Don’t bother me,” shouted the Viscount. “ I have 
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asked for nothing but peace. They want me to fight. 
"Well, I shan’t leave the Marchioness.” 

At that very moment she passed. “ No, my dear 
trouble, don’t forsake me,” said the tip of her nose. 
“ Leave that dreadful cabriolet and end your promenade 
at my side.” 

The door on the right opened. A puff of powder was 
exhaled from within. All was perfume. The lover sprang 
up—and it was not a woman who received him ; it was a 
laugh, a ruffle of drapery. 

“ What is it they’re saying—that you’re off? ” 

“ Who told you so ? ” 

“The Duke of Cosse, who rode last Sunday to the 
•chase in the King’s carriage. Giddy pate, but it is a 
wonder. Have you thought of your equipment ? ” 

“ I’m not going,” cried the Viscount. “ Who told you 
I was ? ” 

She burst out laughing. 

“ The cream of Saxony! Oh, he has a will of his own. 
I am dying of the very fun of it. And the lustre of your 
house, have you forgotten that ? But it is settled. You 
go because I wish it.” 

“ Leave you like that! Never.” 

The Marchioness rubbed his ear. 

“Adorable! While you are fighting I’ll go and look 
at my meadows. Thus we shall both be making our 
•campaign. Not another word.” 

“ But I am not going. I will not go! What have I to 
■do with all those madmen ? I no longer know how to 
ride. I can’t sit on horseback. I have palpitations, and 
at the theatre I worry the players with my cough. A fine 
soldier who must be coddled, followed by a boxful of 
lozenges, of woollen garments, of soft linen! You are fit 
to be painted. Where have you come from, divine 
creature, with such ideas ? ” 

“ I come from the King’s Confessor-” 

“ Father Desmanot ? ” 

“ —Who, on my advice, has obtained for you a 
lieutenancy in the regiment of Aquitaine Infantry. You 
will find it, my little lap-dog, when you go home. Now 
kiss this hollow dose to my mouth—not there, but here. 
What are you doing ? ” 

“I run off to tear up that brevet. You must have 
lovers that you hide from me.” 

A laugh. A flick of whip! 

It- 

And the carriage rolled away. 

Nevertheless he had to go. When a woman offers you 
a dimple to kiss, when she retreats, returns, teases, and 
threatens at the same moment, gives her lips, flicks her 
thumb if you but advance too near, and when you are 
mad enough about her to bite her little handkerchief, then 
there is nothing but to obey, and d’Avisseau gave in. 
Cut in two with sighs, he wrote to all his old mistresses, 
went to see the minister at Versailles, took note of the 


date, sold off some property, bought his equipages—two 
carriages — filled them, and on the morning of his 
departure had his hair dressed in brigadier style. He 
made a very pretty soldier. The Marchioness gave him a 
sword like a walking-stick, with her medallion in the 
pommel, framed in emeralds and saddened with the 
legend, Souviegne-vom. Then the Boulevard shouted with 
laughter. 

“ Poor Viscount! ” 

“And the Marchioness ? ” 

“She is off to join Cosse, with whom she is en¬ 
raptured.” 

D’Avisseau said good-bye and went away, preceded by 
a reputation fit to hang him, by scandalous tales that flew 
round his baggage, and, before his arrival, filled the tents 
of his company. 

When he appeared, small, pretty, surprised, charged 
with sweetmeats, covered with powder, and all ashiver 
in laces, the regiment joked and jested. He had all the 
manners of the supper-table; bit his lips and pinched his 
ears to make them rosy. He was haughty, had a way of 
speaking through his nose, of puffing out his words, of 
muttering through his teeth, that caused roars of laughter, 
and astounded the veterans (those of Louis XIV.), making 
them shrug their broad shoulders. When he mounted he 
fell off, so then they gave him a broken-down twenty- 
year-old beast accustomed to women. Even then he only 
kept on uneasily. They shuddered. 

The arm}' was then in full march, counter-march, 
outpost hostilities, skirmishes. M. d’Avisseau was 
quickly recognised; he entered among his company as 
into a drawing-room, with handkerchief daintily caught 
between fingers, and divined that he was ridiculous. His 
light heart felt the pain of it; but, proud, he said nothing. 

His captains looked down upon him, his colonel ignored 
him. One of his servants having shown his sword, the 
medallion was examined, and the regiment said: 

“ Look at the child’s plaything.” 

It was handed round, each one taking it gingerly at the 
point like a needle. A cadet read the legend, and made a 
song of it. That evening it was shouted abroad. The 
lieutenant, who heard it, took up his sword, mounted a 
waggon, which he trimmed with cushions, and went off to 
the Marshal. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ I don’t know what is going on in 
the regiment, but I am treated as an interloper. Am I in 
anybody’s way ? ” 

“ You are in nobody’s way, M. d’Avisseau. And since 
it pleases you to know the reason of a—merited disgrace, 
let me tell you that you offend against military feeling. 
You bring to the regiment all that I pride myself on 
warning it against: the taste for comfort and drawing¬ 
room futilities. What disposes the soldiers against you is 
the fact that you are not a soldier.” 

“ That is true,” said the Viscount gently. 

He began his plaint anew. 
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“ I’ve forgotten how to ride, my lord; I can’t keep in 
the saddle. I have palpitations at the theatre and I plague 
the players with my cough; I need woollen adjustments, 
cough drops, soft linen-” 

The Marshal interrupted him: 

“ What language! An officer! Before me ! My duty 
is to send you away in disgrace. But I can’t let this reach 
the army. You are a d’Avisseau, of a good stock. But 
your groans! The army, sir, is synonymous with 
sacrifice.” 

The Viscount’s lozengo was changed to a drop of salt. 

“ You don’t understand me, my lord. What I dread is 
simply fatigue. Except the worries, the perspiration, the 
wear and tear, I fear nothing else of war. Do me the 
honour of giving me a perilous post, but where there 
will he no physical resistance to display. No contortions, 
hut just a walk and danger. Better still, for the danger 
once affronted, it would please me, my lord, to overstep 
it.” 

He swallowed.a lozenge, coughed twice, elegantly, and 
said : 

“ So that I am not put out of breath.” 

“ All,” said the Marshal, who puffed a free breath, “ I 
am at ease. I thought you were afraid.” 

The Viscount smiled. 

“ I am d’Avisseau,” he said finely. 

“ Sit down! ” 

“A thousand thanks.” 

The Viscount stretched himself. 

The Marshal said, turning over leaves : “ I can’t find— 
there’s certainly something—but-” 

“ Dare it, my lord. Shall I incur ? ” 

“No, but-” 

“ Do me the honour to tell mo then.” 

“ Well, there is danger of life-” 

Little d’Avisseau was'sublime. He looked amazed. 

“ Well, my lord ? ” 

Then suddenly the Marshal paled. He strode two steps 
along the chamber. 

“Stand up, lieutenant.” 

D’Avisseau stood up. 

“ I know that you speak German well.” 

“Yes, Marshal.” 

“ You will dress yourself in a Prussian officer’s uniform, 
and you will go to the place I indicate.” 

“I see.” 

“ Furnished with an engineer’s false passport, which I 
have here, stolen from Prince Ferdinand, you will approach 
the Artillery Reserve ready to start for Dresden. It is 
enormous. Look at a few of the figures: pistols, infantry 
guns, rampart guns, muskets, tools, artifices of war. 
These I needn’t mention. But there are 300 bombs, 
80,000 balls, 50,000 grenades, 70,000 pounds of bronze, 
200,000 lbs. of lead— and 600,000 lbs. of powder.'’ 

The Marshal stopped. 


“ Well ? ” said d’Avisseau. 

“ You will blow all up.” 

“ And afterwards ? ” 

The Marshal, stupefied, drew back. 

“ ’Tis true,” suddenly cried d’Avisseau; “ afterward* I 
shall be dead.” 

He excused himself for his heedlessness. 

“ Pardon, my lord. The preoccupations of health, my 
palpitations-” 

“As far as I am concerned,” said the Marshal, “your 
name will be borne on the lists, and his Majesty will 
confer the rank of colonel on you. This nomination- ,r 

“ Which I shall hear above-” 

“ Will be the pride of the army, sir.” 

D’Avisseau bowed, and the Marshal held out a packet. 

“ Here are the complementary explanations. You will 
study them. Do me the honour to embrace me, and go 
and put your papers in order.” 

Both men embraced. D’Avisseau took a lozenge, went 
off, sent for the uniform, and found it too heavy. And as 
the army was marching, like the lounger he was, he went 
out on the road to wave it farewell. 

It was the morning of the 25th. 

It debouched from the cantonments, joyous in battle 
array, as brilliant as a game of cards, bold and perfumed, 
quite French. Everywhere waistcoats and blue collars, 
light basques, flowered button-holes, everywhere coats of 
the hues of dawn, salmon, lilac, and silvery; everywhere 
gay greetings in ruffles; joy abounding everywhere. 

This army was divided into two lines, the second of 
which was under the orders of MM. of Noailles and 
de Monti, and charged to throw the bridges; while the 
first settled for battle on the banks of the Aller, between 
Offen and Schwahsen; but as soon as they saw the 
Viscount the officers made a gesture, and brusquely the 
first rank of cavalry slackened. . . . 

D’Avisseau understood. It was still the old disdain. 
But with a careless heart he unbuckled his little sword, 
using it like a cane, and leant on it haughtily, with his 
left hand behind, the calf of the leg curved sideway, 
his three-cornered hat under his arm in deference to the 
standards. 

In the meantime a great rumour shook the ranks; the 
flags were lowered and drawn up again, covered with 
lugubrious sheaths. Then at once the Marshal was heard; 
“ For the funeral , gentlemen." And with one movement 
the entire army bent low toward the man who beforehand 
had struck out his life. 

• • • • • 

The man did not stir. But instead of the contempt he 
expected, gleaming, dipped before the dawn, the sword of 
the Marshal of France saluted him, and behind, walking 
in a group, the generals imitated him. Then appeared the 
sombre drums, covered with crape, that beat the air 
around the coffin ; they marched past the man as in the 
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very presence of death, terrible, sobbing, secret. One by 
one after them the swords of the ensigns, the cornets, the 
captains, the colonels dipped, funereal; and the guns, 
their muzzles earthward, seemed to whisper to it the word 
of the abysm, of despair and of mourning. Thus passed 
on slow heel and mute the brigades of Picardy, of 
Belzunce, of La Tours du Pin, “Lyonnais,” those of 
the Cavalry, the Cuirassers, Royal, Roussillon, twenty- 
four pieces of campaign, their muzzles open as if 
scolding out their menace; others and others still; the 
brigades of Champagne, Dauphiny, Navarre, and Auvergne 
—and all at once, in a silence that sent an icy thrill through 
the air, the regiment of the Bead, the Aquitaine Infantry, 
whose men at the sight of d’Avisseau, uncovered and 
roared. D’Avisseau saluted, to put a stop to it, with one 
finger. He wiped his forehead. He seemed not to take 
the situation in, and upset with so much noise, continued 
to comfort himself with cough lozenges. At last came the 
tail of the troops : carabineers, the Harcourt Cavalry, 
then the ambulances. The baggage soldiers watched him 
curiously as he minced away in the direction of the 
deserted camp, sprightly, knocking off the leaves with 
little sword thrusts. Soon he was lost to their eyes. And 
that evening, when a part of the army entered Zell, ten 
thousand men, who knew the tale, sat in the cantonments, 
and, mute, with finger on lip, listened. 

That evening, nothing. It was seven o’clock. 

At midnight, nothing. 

At three o’clock, in full silence, just a slight noise, as if 
coming from afar, so far off, burst against the strained 
ears like a bubble. 

Boom ! 

And all the army bent uncovered. 


A Shelley Discovery. 

Last Saturday the Baily Chronicle made the announcement 
that Shelley’s lost volume of youthful poems, Original 
Poetry , by Victor and Cazire, had been discovered, and 
would shortly be given to the world. The existence of 
these poems was not known to Shelley students until 1800, 
or fifty years after their publication. It was in 1859 that 
Dr. Richard Qamett, while examining an obscure publica¬ 
tion called Stockdale'e Budget , published in 1827, found 
there Stockdale’e curious narrative of his dealings with 
Shelley. Stockdale published the Original Poetry volume, 
which he advertised as for sale at 3s. 6d. While dealing 
with the book he discovered that one of the poems was a 
plagiarism from Matthew Gregory Lewis, the author of 
The Monk. Stockdale states that he drew Shelley’s atten¬ 
tion to this fact; whereupon Shelley, hotly resenting “ the 
imposition practised on himself by his coadjutor,” 
suppressed the book. 

A copy has now turned up at Dorchester, which will be 
published by Mr. John Lane, under the editorship of Dr. 
Garnett. These things being so, a representative of the 


Academy called on Dr. Garnett at the British Museum with 
the view of learning something more about the “ find ” and 
its significance. Asked about the circumstances under which 
he first discovered the existence and title of Shelley’s 
book, Dr. Garnett said: 

“The existence of these poems by Shelley was made 
known to me in the manner stated by the Daily Chronicle, 
but I myself stated the facts more fully in an article which 
I wrote in 1860 for Macmillan's Magazine. You ask what 
Stockdale'8 Budget is like. It is a little, trumpery, libellous 
publication, in which Stockdale printed any scurrilous 
articles or gossip about well-known people which he had 
found in the newspapers. It seems that he had lost caste 
and credit by printing a scandalous book, a certain 
Memoirs of Harriet Wilson ; and this ‘ budget ’ was the 
instrument by which Stockdale sought to revenge himself 
on Society. His early connexion with Shelley would 
naturally be matter for this gossipy publication.” 

“Do you think that, notwithstanding his character, 
Stockdale’s account of his relations with Shelley is to be 
trusted ? ” 

“ I see no reason to doubt that; but, naturally, I have 
examined the matter judicially in my introduction to the 
Shelley volume, which, I presume, will be issued imme¬ 
diately.” 

“ Is it not curious that even Stockdale'e Budget had taken 
thirty-two years to reach the British Museum Library ? ” 

“ Yes, it is curious, and the circumstance only shows the 
remarkable fatality which has hidden Shelley’s book so 
long.” 

“When, Dr. Garnett, you made the discovery of the 
existence of the volume in 1860, you suggested, I believe, 
that Shelley’s coadjutor—“ the impostor ”—was no other 
than Harriet Grove ? ” 

“ Yes; but I am no longer of that opinion. The poems 
(which, of course, I had not then seen) contain internal 
evidence which inclines me to believe that Shelley’s co¬ 
adjutor was his sister Elizabeth. The coadjutor was cer¬ 
tainly a young lady, and some of the poems are addressed 
by her to Harriet Grove. In these the writer refers to ‘my 
brother,’ clearly meaning Shelley.” 

“Is it not a most extraordinary circumstance that Eliza¬ 
beth Shelley—Shelley’s sister and helper—should import 
into the book a poem by * Monk ’ Lewis ? ” 

“It is extraordinary, of course, but I doubt very 
much whether the purloined poem was Lewis’s at all. 
I have made an exhaustive search, and have failed to 
identify the poem described as Lewis’s by Stockdale. 
Moreover, internal evidence does not favour the idea that 
Lewis was the writer of the purloined poem. Any poem 
by Lewis would detach itself from the rest of the volume 
by its superior merit, whereas no poem of this outstanding 
quality can be found in the book.” 

“ Is it possible that it is all a mistake, or an invention of 
Stockdale’s, and that no plagiarism occurred at all ? ” 

“I am inclined to think it occurred. If Shelley had 
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been the one to announce the fraud, we could suppose that 
it was a device on his part to secure the suppression of the 
book, which he might wish to withdraw for reasons of his 
own. But it was Stockdale’s discovery—I see no reason 
to doubt that on the evidence—and therefore I think that 
some sort of plagiarism, some misfortune of that kind, 
had really taken place.” 

“But admitting that Stockdale’s story is true, is it 
credible that a book by Shelley, of which one hundred 
copies had been circulated, should drop out of sight for 
eighty-eight years ? ” 

“ Well, I am of opinion that Stockdale exaggerated his 
sales of the book, or that his memory failed him in this 
particular. I do not think that one hundred copies could 
have disappeared; and therefore I do not think that one 
hundred copies of this three-and-sixpenny sheaf of poems 
were ever put into circulation. It is probable that the 
number was much smaller.” 

“ Do you consider that the discovery of this book is an 
event of first-class interest ? ” 

“ Yes; it is certainly that, if only because these Poems 
have been sought for so diligently by students of Shelley, 
and because of a certain amount of light which they throw 
on Shelley’s earliest relations with Harriet Grove. Other¬ 
wise, the Poems have no importance.” 

“ Shelley would be about eighteen when they appeared?” 

“Yes; barely eighteen. They do not supersede Shelley’s 
first romance, Zastrosui, as the earliest of his works. But 
they will take the second place in the Shelley chronology.” 

“ May I ask whether any of the poems are visibly the 
germs of later efforts? ” 

“ I think not. They are, many of them, concerned with 
the wild and the wonderful, and they show traces of the 
hold which 1 Monk ’ Lewis’s romances had taken of Shelley’s 
mind.” 

Grateful for these particulars, most courteously given, 
our representative withdrew. We understand that Mr. 
John Lane will issue “ Original Poetry, by Victor and 
Cazire,” shortly. They will be printed as nearly as 
possible in the type and style of the originals. 


Izaak Walton’s Prayer. 

I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbour in the face 
Full honestly from day to day.— 

Yield me his horny palm to hold,— 

And I’ll not pray 

For gold. 

From J. W. Riley’s The Golden Year, 


A Literary Under-Secretary. 

So an Amurath an Amurath succeeds, and the editor of 
Shakespeare’s Poems takes the room in the Foreign Office 
vacated by the author of Problems of the Far East. The 
compliment to letters is a pretty one, though there may be 

those who will grumble that 
Mr. AVyndham should give 
up to empire what was so 
obviously meant for the pub¬ 
lishers. But Mr. Wyndham 
was a politician before he was 
a belle-lettrist; indeed, his 
first appearance in print was 
in some contributions to the 
storm of controversy which 
hurtled round his head when 
he served as private secretary 
to Mr. Balfour in the days 
of Irish Coercion. The re¬ 
morseless recording angel of 
the British Museum has totted 
Up those winged words against Mr. Wyndham’s name. If 
you are curious enough to unearth them, you will not be 
rewarded. There is none of the urbanity of literature here; 
trenchant enough, these letters and pamphlets are not quite 
free from the twang of acidity which political dispute 
seems inevitably to secrete. Among the less dis¬ 
tinguished names of Mr. Balfour’s State prisoners, you 
come with some interest upon that of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
the friend to whose neglected verse Mr. Wyndham has 
just now joined with Mr. Henley in recalling our attention. 
Have not the reviewers noticed the pointed exclusion of the 
poems written In Vineulis from the collection referred to ? 

It was about four years ago that Mr. Wyndham first 
broke as a critic and a scholar upon the ken of an amazed 
world; and the reputation begun by his masterly intro¬ 
duction to the reprint of North’s Plutarch was strengthened 
only this spring by his admirable, and even learned edition 
of the Poems of Shakespeare. Some measure, indeed, of 
astonishment, as well as admiration, may be permitted 
when a writer, whose training has been rather in affairs 
than in the schools, steps forward into the battle of books 
with so complete an equipment, so justifiable a self- 
confidence, so certain a critical steel, as Mr. Wyndham 
has shown himself to possess. Should he, by a turn of 
the electoral whirligig, which perhaps he would deem less 
fortunate than we should, be enabled again to devote his 
attention to letters in the classic shades of opposition, we 
are sure that he has it in him to loom large in the some¬ 
what enfeebled ranks of modem criticism. Two qualities 
he has greatly in his favour. Not being precisely a 
professional scribe, he is able to approach his subjects 
leisurely, to view them largely, to tackle them in the 
deliberate, reposeful manner of the spacious times. He is 
not in a hurry. He can afford to let his discourse progress 



Me. George Wyndham. 

(From a Photograph by Elliott <& Fry.) 
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with stately evolution, and become liberal pages and a 
broad margin. Furthermore, he balances nicely certain 
instincts which should be complementary, but have been 
known to war: the instincts of the scholar and of the artist. 
He has a taste for erudition, which does not degenerate 
into pedantry; his desire to create, to interpret, is 
kept within legitimate bounds, saved from mere fantasy 
or eccentricity by the sobering influence, by no means 
universal among the critics of nowadays, of knowing 
something. There are those who accuse his preface to 
Shakespeare’s Poems of being too highly pitched, too 
richly coloured, of coming dangerously near the affecta¬ 
tions of the Euphuist. But who was more of an Euphuist, 
in the larger sense, than Shakespeare himself ? And 
surely, in treating of the Sonnets, there Could be no alarm 
lest the comment, either in elaboration of phrase or 
subtlety of argument, should exceed the text. When, 
indeed, if not on such an occasion, is fine writing to be 
held excusable ? 

Mr. Wyndbam is altogether one of the picturesque 
figures of modem literature. That strenuous effort to 
grasp both sides of life, to be the man of action and the man 
of contemplation too, does it not recall the characteristic 
ambition of the finer Elizabethan mind, the ideal of a 
Sidney or a Raleigh, a Henry Wotton, a Kenelm Digby, 
or a Herbert of Cherbury ? 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The German Emperor goes to the Holy Land a little 
as a politician, a good deal as a potentate, but even more 
as a pilgrim. He will not travel from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
by train; he will nightly pitch his tent upon that 
hallowed ground. And already the Emperor William has 
seen the Grail: not after vigils and fasts; not stealing 
down a visionary ray, not in any secret chapel in the 
woods—but in the waiting-room of a railway-station. 
That was at Genoa, years ago, by the grace of the Queen 
of Italy, who is enthusiastic about the treasures of this 
dearly loved city of hers; and who, hearing that the 
Emperor was to pass that way, asked the Archbishop to 
send the reputed relic to him; and, as he looked at it, he 
listened to a little lecture on its history from a compatriot. 
In the treasury of Genoa it has rested, except for one 
removal, since the year 1001, when it was brought from 
Jerusalem and so sacredly guarded that a near approach 
to the shrine was forbidden under pain of death. 


The one removal took place when Napoleon swept the 
temples and sanctuaries of Italy of gold and jewels, 
melting down all the solid silver statues, the imitation 
replicas of which now in their places are by courtesy 
called silver. Of course he took the Grail; but in the 
seizure it was dropped, and found to be not “ carved from 


one emerald,” but to consist of immemorially antique 
green glass. That discovery disillusioned Napoleon, who 
was no Lancelot; and Genoa regained her Grail. 


Vienna is the most aristocratic capital left to lamenting 
Europe; and that is why at least one democratic 
American has invested large sums in the purchase of 
house property there. Whatever revolutions may be 
played out in Paris, and though Anarchy come knocking 
at the door in Petersburg and in Berlin, stability—this 
millionaire stakes his judgment on it—will endure in the 
chief city of Austria. Nor is its immunity from unrest a 
mere matter of luck. In no capital of Europe have the 
rich made more provision for the poor; the Royal Family 
itself, on the occasion of its Jubilees and festivities, has 
given greater things than it has received; and the lesser 
charities and courtesies of life are observed with delightful 
decorum in the relations between the different classes. 


And so it happens that even the Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy in London, in its own department, has an 
imported tact. For instance, it notes with thanks the 
sympathy evoked by the Empress’s death “in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The all inclusive nomenclature is 
used instead of partial “England,” which even in our own 
official documents often arouses the indignation of the 
Irishman, the Welshman, and the Scot. In this con¬ 
nexion it may be interesting to record a little experi¬ 
ence of the late Empress. Once, while hunting in 
Ireland, she strayed upon the great seminary of May- 
nooth, and encountered its President, who was strolling 
in the grounds reading his Office. The Empress was 
weary and cold, and she hailed a human habitation, 
even this, all devoid of womanly domesticity. The Presi¬ 
dent took the cloak from his own shoulders and put it 
upon hers—an act of kindness she was quick to perceive 
and careful to remember. Returning to her Court, she 
sent to the College a large silver statue of St. George— 
not, alas! of St. Patrick; the patron of England, not of 
Ireland. You cannot look a gift-horse in the mouth, still 
less a gift-saint. But somehow the Empress heard, or 
divined, that she had unwittingly touched a sore spot in 
very sensitive nationalism. She therefore supplemented 
her first gift, sending this time a set of vestments in which 
the inwoven shamrock is everywhere seen in the design 
of the silk. 


“And watched by weeping queens.” That is one of 
the Tennyson lines of magic ; and it comes to mind as one 
thinks of the women who gathered round the death-bed 
of the Queen of Denmark—the Dowager Empress of 
Russia, the Queen of Greece, and those three queens-to-be 
—the Princess of Wales, and the Crown Princesses of 
Denmark and of Greece. 
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The English law forbids (rattier foolishly, perhaps) the 
harnessing of dogs. But if dogs are prevented from 
drawing—as they do with delight in Belgium—the morning 
milk-cart, they seem to be the most effectual drawers of 
the milk of human-kindness yet remaining to us. A 
sempstress in distress—people turn aside in impatience 
from the story which Hood made stale to them in their 
infancy. But the sempstress who cannot pay for her dog- 
licence : there at once is an object of compassion and of a 
gaping of the public’s purse. Such a one appeared at 
the Westminster Police Court the other day; and in 
forty-eight hours there was this announcement as a sequel: 
“ The magistrate has already received about 250 letters, 
some offering substantial help, others containing money, 
the aggregate sum already received exceeding £100.” It 
would be a nice question in finance, and a nicer one in 
social economy, to decide how much of this was moant for 
the Woman, how much for the Dog. 


Mb. Wilfrid Blunt has decided to postpone his depar¬ 
ture to Egypt till later than usual this year. He will try 
the experiment of the early winter in England, not at his 
Sussex home, but at a house he has taken in the New 
Forest. Lady Anne Blunt and Miss Judith Blunt will go 
with him to his place near Cairo some time on this side of 
Christmas. 


The private view at the New Gallery, on Tuesday 
afternoon, was chiefly interesting for the presence of a 
number of women whose faces are part of the history of 
contemporary art: Mrs. Hungerford Pollen, painted by 
Eossetti; Lady Hood, by Sir William Eichmond; Mrs. 
Harry Taylor, by Sir E. Poynter; Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
by Mr. Sargent; Mrs. Newton Eobinson, by Mr. Water- 
house ; Mrs. Sainsbury, by Mr. Tuke; and Mrs. Walter 
Palmer (drawn in chalks) by Mr. Sandys. 


Mr. Carnegie, travelling in the Australian interior, 
could not get the natives to find water for him ; and 
he doubts, therefore, the contrary experience of M. de 
Eougemont. But there are ways and ways of going 
about these things, and one way, discovered by an 
ingenious British traveller, was to fill a native’s mouth 
with salt That native soon struck water. Perhaps that 
is the recipe which M. de Eougemont has in pickle—in 
salt, certainly—for Mr. Camogie when ho arrives, in his 
narrative, at that episodo of his surprising adventures. 


We regret to hear that Mr. Arnold White’s accidont 
will necessitate several weeks of complete rest. Mr. White 
was golfing alone on the Hampstead links, when he slipped 
and fell, snapping a tendon of his thigh. He lay for an 
hour before help arrived, when he was removed to his 
home in Hampstead 


The Book Market. 


The State of Bookselling. 

A Chat with a Provincial Bookseller. 

Perhaps no one is better filled to talk about the state of 
bookselling than a large provincial bookseller, who is a 
bookseller, and has not yet fitted one-half of his shop with 
photograph frames and tinted stationery. Such a man 
was approached the other day, in a great Northern centre, 
by a representative of the Academy. His shop was an 
excellent one, light and airy, and as large as most London 
bookshops of the best class. While the bookseller, a keen 
and busy man, attended to a few customers—business men 
book-hunting in their dinner hour—our representative 
examined the stock. This was large and admirably 
representative. Its arrangement, too, showed care and 
intelligence. Not in the course of a considerable pro¬ 
vincial tour had our representative found a shop to which 
a bookish man might resort with more pleasure. The 
opportunity soon arose for a chat. 

“Bad!” was the bookseller’s reply to the first and 
obvious question. “ Bad!—it has not always been so, 
and in thirty-six years of bookselling I have remained 
an optimist until this year. But my optimism has been 
breaking down for some time, and this year’s experience 
has completed my change of feeling. I think that book¬ 
selling is in a very bad way indeed, and I confess I look 
to the future with misgiving.” 

“ What is the root of it all ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell you. But you may take it from me 
that bookselling is ceasing to pay. Things are so ordered 
that the profits on literature are going into a few pockets 
—the pockets of a few successful publishers and authors. 
The bookselling part of the business is getting worse and 
worse.” 

“ But people are buying books more than ever ? ” 

“ No, they’re not. I am convinced they are not. The 
Free Libraries, and the multiplication of small suburban 
libraries, and the floods of periodical literature, and the 
over-supply of books themselves, are telling on us. I 
think people are becoming indifferent to books. I do. 
I find that some of my customers are simply ceasing to 
buy them. They admit it. Eecently, one of my best 
customers, a well-to-do man, told me that when he had 
completed taking in a serial work with which I am supply¬ 
ing him he should cease book-buying. And this very day 
I have lunched with a man of this city, a man of wealth and 
leisure—carriage and pair—who has been an excellent cus¬ 
tomer; he said to me, ‘ I never buy books now.’ ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘ that is a nice heart-warming speech to address to a 
bookseller. If men like you are going to stop buying 
books, what becomes of us?’ He replied that he found that 
books accumulated. I have learned to dread that word. A 
man buys books regularly, though perhaps slowly, all his 
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life, and then, when he is sixty, and has more leisure than 
ever for reading, he discovers that books ‘accumulate,’ 
and is so startled by the discovery that he forswears my 
shop. This gentleman I am speaking of : what was his 

excuse ? ‘ Oh, well, you know, my dear --, books 

accumulate so; and I find I can obtain any book I want 
on loan from a place close to my house. I can send a 
servant for it, and when I have read it, and done with it, 
why it’s a blessing to be rid of it.’ That is how he talked; 
and others talk like him. The desire for ownership in books 
is weakening, I am certain ; and "you may depend upon it 
that the generation which no longer cares to own books is 
degenerate in a literary sense. Of course there are 
thousands who still buy freely, keep their books, and like 
them to accumulate ; but I don’t speak of London, or of 
a class, I am speaking of this city, and of the middle class 
generally.” 

“ What do you think of the general run of books this 
year ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t complain. There have been plenty of 
safe books, which ought to have sold; but customers have 
fallen off. Do you know that my records furnish me with 
no parallel to the badness of this year since 1886 ! ” 

“ What do you mean by safe books ? ” 

“Well, books of which the sale is assured. In novels, 
Weyman’s, Hope’s, Haggard’s, Ian Maclaren’s books, 
and others. In-” 

“ Tell me this : What sort of chance has a novel by a 
clever, careful, but unknown novelist of being sold in your 
shop ? ” 

“ Well, a novel which is good, but has not been lifted 
into public knowledge by striking reviews—a good journey¬ 
man-novelist’s novel—that is what you mean?—must forge 
its own way as it can. But I read every novel that looks 
to be good, and when I find a good story I push it.” 

“ You do ? ” 

“ I do. I push it for the pleasure of the thing. I 
could name one book which absolutely hung fire in this 
shop. Not a copy sold. I read it, and I was so struck 

with the writer’s style, and insight, and earnestness-” 

“ What was the book ? ” 

“ —that I determined to do what I could for it. Many of 
my customers like to chat to me about the newest novels, 

and I strongly recommended them-” 

“ What was the book ? ” 

“ — to read it. The result was that I sold between two and 
three dozen copies of that book solely on my own report of 

its contents. I do not think I was ever asked for it-” 

“ What was the book ? ” 

“ — spontaneously. It was W. J. Locke’s Derelicts.'’ 

“ How do you regard the discount question ? ” 

“ I have settled it. I allow 3 d. in the shilling on a 
book I have in stock, but I am inflexible in allowing only 
2 d. on a book which I do not happen to have in stock.” 

“ Even if it is a six-shilling novel ? ” 

“ Even if it is a six-shilling novel. I am perfectly 


frank with my customers. A man, a customer, came to 
me a little while ago for a ten-shilling book. I obtained 
it for him, and charged him 8s. 4 d. ‘ I expected to pay 

7 s. 6d.,’ he said. ‘I am sorry you did not mention the 
fact,’ I replied. ‘But I can get it for that sum in the 
next street.’ ‘ You can, sir; but I cannot afford to sell 
the book to you for 7 s. 6d. in this street after 
obtaining it from London, and I presume that you 
have no wish to take my book and services for 
nothing. Go, if you will, into the next street; my 
shop will always be open to you when it rains, or when 
you want to turn books over without buying.’ Well, the 
man smiled, and paid, and went out in a mood between 
martyrdom and rage. But in a fortnight he came back 
and ordered, not one book, but a box of books. Oh, 
booksellers can settle these things if they will. Why, I 
actually charge my customers 6s. 3 d. per copy for the 
bound volume of Cassell’s Academy Pictures, a book in 
which there is always a good trade. It is sold by all my 
rivals at os. 8d.; and yet I have educated nearly forty 
people into pajing me 6s. 3 d., which they do year after 
year.” 

“ Well, what is your remedy for bookselling evils ? ” 

“The German system—that is to say, the application of 
the sale or return principle to books, making the book¬ 
seller simply an agent between the publisher and the 
public. That is my remedy. Come and see me another 
day. That is my remedy.” 


Publishing Notes. 

Publishers are beginning to discuss the way in which 
books are now treated by the great London dailies. 
The Daily Chronicle and the Daily News still make a special 
feature of their literary columns, but of late the number of 
reviews appearing in their pages has steadily decreased. 
The Daily Chronicle, some think, devotes too much of its space 
to long notices of books of no general interest, and while 
its literary news is remarkable for its freshness it permits 
political and other articles to encroach on page three. 
One would much like to know what percentage of books 
received is reviewed by these dailies. The only papers 
which review books sufficiently—from a publisher’s point 
of view and from the point of view of some readers 
too—are the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald. 
The reviews in the Scotsman and Glasgow Herald may not 
be models of criticism, but they form an excellent and 
thoroughly up-to-date guide to contemporary literature. 


The sum paid by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for the 
business of Messrs. Bentley & Sons seems to have leaked 
out, and publishers consider that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
are to be congratulated on a good bargain. It does not 
appear, however, to be generally known that Messrs. 
Bentley & Sons did not own tho copyright of Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s novels, but only published them on commission. 
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Publishers who are interested in the question of the 
threepenny magazine are making comparisons between the 
quality of the paper in No. 1 and No. 3 of Harms worth 
Magazine. P. 


Bookselling Notes. 

There is no great stir yet in the book shops ; announce¬ 
ments are not books, and the latter are arriving but 
slowly. Still, the publisher’s traveller is very much in 
evidence. Some booksellers see a dozen of these gentle¬ 
men in a morning, and buying is fairly brisk. It is, 
perhaps, not generally realised that the bookseller buys 
under conditions which try his powers of judgment to the 
uttermost. He sees little more than the cover, title- 
page, and introductory matter of a book. He may be 
dubious, but he must bay. And he buys two oopies, 
three copies, four copies, or more, as his judgment dictates 
—but never less than two—that is to say, a copy for his 
window and a copy for his counter. He makes mistakes 
and then—why he rues them. 


What does a bookseller do with the books he cannot 
sell ? Such stock is heartrending. Even its “ remainder ” 
value is small; and he must clear out at any price. In 
a few cases, but only a few, publishers will take back 
unsold books, exchanging them for others. Some books, 
but not many, may have been bought on “ sale or return ” 
conditions, and they are returned accordingly. Indeed, 
the multiplication of books is slowly tending toward the 
introduction of the sale or return principle into the trade. 
Space is so precious, and booksellers are so slow to buy 
doubtful books, that the publisher’s traveller frequently 
ends his persuasive harangue by blurting out: “Well, 
let me send you the books at our own risk,” which means 
“ sale or return.” 


Messrs. Macmillan’s edition de luxe of the Life and 
Works of Tennyson has been fully taken up by the trade. 
This does not mean that it has been fully taken up by the 
public; many copies are not yet bespoken, but their sale 
is assured. The work consists of twelve volumes, medium 
octavo, and their issue will begin this month, and continue 
by monthly volumes at 12s. 6d. each. Only 1,050 copies 
will be printed. The Life occupies the first four volumes, 
after which the works follow pretty much in the order in 
which they were written. The dramas will be found in 
Vols. X. and XI. The work is not illustrated with the 
exception of the frontispieces, of which eight are portraits 
of Tennyson. 


The book of the moment is With Kitchener to Khartum. 
A London bookseller’s window was standing quite empty 
the other day; and the first book to be placed in it, when 
the re-dressing began, was Mr Steevens’s work. 

B. 


A Literary Competition. 

Summer is over and the fireside reign begins. By way of pro¬ 
viding a little amusement in that realm we propose to set 
regularly a short paper of search questions in English litera¬ 
ture, old and modern, and to give, to all competitors who reply 
successfully, a copy of some new book. This week the book 
chosen is Mr. Kipling's latest collection of stories, “ The Day's 
Work." 

Competition No. 1. 

1. “There was no possibility of taking a walk that 
day.” 

2. “ Remains of our good yeomanry blood will be 
found in Kent, developing stiff, solid, unobtrusive men, 
and very personable women.” 

3. “The schoolmaster was leaving the village, and 
everybody seemed sorry.” 

4. “‘Yes, indeed,’ remarked one of the guests at the 
English table. ‘ Yes, indeed, we start life thinking that 
we shall build a great cathedral, a crowning glory to 
architecture, and we end by contriving a mud hut.’ ” 

5. “It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a 
single man in possession of a good fortune must be in 
need of a wife.” 

6. “ 1 Now, what I want is, Facts.’ ” 

With each of the above sentences a standard or well-known 
English novel begins. To all of our readers who name these six 
novels correctly will be sent a copy of Mr. Kipling's book, 
“The Day's Work." Answers, addressed '■'■Literary Com¬ 
petition, The Academy, 43, Chancery-lane, W.C.," should 
reach us not later than the first post of Tuesday, October 11 . 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 
Notwithstanding the rise and the progress of Agencies 
designed to facilitate the dealings of authors with pub¬ 
lishers, many a writer having a MS. book to dispose of is 
still at a loss as to what steps he should take in order to 
have it adjudged. Requests for advice as to MSS. and 
what should be done with them reach us constantly. We 
have, therefore, resolved to establish, in connexion with 
the Academy, a Bureau, in which all MSS. sent to us 
shall receive expert criticism. We invite MS. books 
for consideration. Although, no doubt, the bulk of 
the MSS. sent in may be expected to belong to the 
domain of Belles Lettres, the conductors of the Bureau 
will welcome work in other departments of literature— 
theological, philosophical, historical, biographical, scien¬ 
tific, artistic, and technical. 

All MSS. sent to the Academy Bureau will be con¬ 
sidered without delay by competent readers. In each 
case an opinion will be written. That opinion will be 
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published in the Bureau department of the Academy. 
We have also made arrangements by which a proposal 
for publication will be made by a first-class house for 
every MS. which is considered suitable for publication by 
the conductors of the Bureau. If his book seems unlikely 
to succeed, the author will be told why; and, in most 
cases, the reasons will save him from the pain of hope 
indefinitely deferred, and sometimes enable him to improve 
his book sufficiently to justify its reconsideration.- 

Each MS. should bo accompanied by a nom-de-plume 
or initials, under which our criticism will be printed, 
must be marked on the wrapper “ Academy Bureau,” and 
accompanied by postage stamps for return if not accepted. 

It must be distinctly understood that each MS. must 
contain enough to fill a volume, and that the proposal of 
the Academy applies only to books that have not been 
published serially or otherwise. The conductors of the 
Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to them, 
but will not be responsible for accidental loss. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, October 6. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Clarke, D.D. (W. N.\ An Outline of Christian Theology .(Clark) 7/6 

Hort, D.D. (F. J. A.), The First Epistle of St. Peter I., i.—ii. 17 : The Greek 
Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Additional Notes 

(Macmillan) 6/0 

Alexander (W.), Primary Convictions . (Harper) 8/6 

Workman (H. B ), Books for Bible Students : The Church of the West in the 

Middle Ages .(Kelly) 2/6 

Moulton (R. G.), The Modern Reader's Bible : St. Luke and St. Paul (2 vols.), 

St. John..(The Macmillan Co.) 

Jackson (Rev. G.), Judgment. Human and Divine .(Isbister) 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Sydney (W. C.), The Early Days of the Nineteenth Century in England, If00 

-1820 (Vol. I.) .. .. (Redway) 18/0 

Fr'swell (L. H.), James Hain Friswell .. .(Redway) 15/0 

Kingsford (W.), The History of Canada (Vol. X.) .(Kegan Paul) 16/0 

Sterry (W.), Annals of the King's College of Our Lady of Eton Beside 

Windsor... . (Methuen) 7/6 

Cults (Rev. E. L.), Parish Priests and Their People in the Middle Ages in 

England.(8.P.C.K.) 7/6 

Eighty Years or More (1815—1897): Reminiscences of Elizabeth Lady 

Stanton . (Unwin) 7/8 

Heraud (J. A.), Memoirs ..(Redway) 7/6 

Steevens (G. W.), With Kitchener to Khartum . ...... .(Blackwood) 6/0 

Wilkeson (F.), Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac 

(Redway) 3/6 

Salt (H. 8.), The Life of James Thomson (“ B. V."), revised edition (Bonner) 9 /6 

Wrottesley (Major-Gen. the Hon. G.), Crecy and Calais ...(Harrison) 

Rhys (E.), Frederick, Lord Leighton ..... (Bell) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRE8. 

Keats (J.), Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil ..(Kegan Paul) 10/6 

S&intobury (G.), A Short History of English Literature .(Macmillan) 8/6 

Munthe (A.), Vagaries . (Murray) 6/0 

Lawton (W. C.), The Successors of Homer.. . (Innes) 6/0 

Riley (J. W.), The Golden Year. (Longmans) 5/0 

Walton (I.), Lives of John Donne, &c (2 vols.) . ... (Dent) each 1/6 

Collin* (W. L ), Montaigne. (Blackwood) 1/0 

Besant (Sir W.), Rabelais . (Blackwood) 1/0 

Blount (C.), Some Similes from “The Paradiso” of Dante .(Chapman) 

Sidney (V. E.), Waima, and Other Verses .. (8tock) 

Farquhar (G.), The Ttmple Dramatists : The Be&ux-Stratagem .(Dent) 1/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Sewell (B.), Eclipses of the Moon in India . (8onnenschein) 10/6 

Milne (J. M.), Seismology...(Kegan Paul) 6/0 

Earl (A.), The Living Organism.. . ... ..(Macmillan) 

Haig (A.), Diet and Food .. ..(Churchill) 

Gorham (C. T.), Ethics of the Great Religions .(Watts) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Spender (H.), Through the Pyrenees...(Innes) 16/0 

Krout (M. H.), Hawaii and a Revolution.(Murray) 1*76 

Macdonald (G ), The Gold Coast Past and Present .(Longmans) 7/6 

Williams (E. E.), The Imperial Heritage ..(Ward Lock) 2/6 

Victoria, Illustrated ...(Sands & Kenny 

Londor (A. H. B.). In the Foibidden Land .(Heinemann) 

Hedin (8.), Through Asia .....(Methuen) 36/0 

NEW EDITIONS—FICTION. 

By the Author of 4 Mary PowelV' The Old Chelsea Bun Shop . « (Nimmo) 6/0 
Hawthorne (N.), The Blitherdale Romance....(Service & Paton) 3/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Dodd (C. L), Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Teaching 

(SonnenBchein) 4/6 

Dexter (T. F. G.) and Garlick (A. H.), Pyschology in the Schoolroom 

(Longmans) 4/6 

Briggs (W.), General Elementary Science.(Clive) 3/6 

The Organised Science Series: Second Stage Mathematics, edited by W. 

Briggs, M.A. . (Clive) 3/6 

Salmon (D), The Art of Teaching ..(Longmans) 3/6 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment . .. (Service & Paton) 2/6 

A Class Book of Dictation Passages with Wcrds Appended, selected by W. 
Williamson, B.A. ......(Methuen) 1/6 

JUVENILE. 

Henty (G. A.), Under Wellington's Command ...(Blackie) 6/0 

Henty (G. A.), Both Sides the Border .(Blackie) 6/0 

Lang (A.), The Arabian Nights' Entertainments . (Longmans) 6/0 

Henty (G. A.), At Aboukir and Acre... .. (Blackie) 5/0 

Park (C. M.), An Alphabet of Animals .. ..(Blackie) 6/0 

Moles worth (Mrs.), The Magio Nuts ... (Macmillan) 4/6 

Duppa (C. M.), Stories from Lowly Life ...(Macmillan) 4/6 

Ker (D.), O'er Tartar Deserts; or, English and Russian in Central Asia 

(Chambers) 3/6 

Fen (G. M.), Nie Revel: a White Slave’s Adventures in Alligator I And 

(Chambers) 8/6 

Johnstone (D. L.), The White Princess of the Hidden City . (Chambers) 3/6 

Stables (G.), Courage, True Hearts . (Blackie) 3/6 

Br&ine (8. E.), The Turkish Automaton . . . (Blackie) 8/6 

Morris (A. T.), The Troubles of Tatters, and Other Stories . (Blackie) 3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Le Bon (G.), The Psychology of Peoples.(Unwin) 6/0 

Webber (F. C.), Carpentry and Joinery .(Methuen) 8/6 

University and Social Settlements, edited by W. Reason, M.A.(Methuen) 2/6 

The Argus Guide to Municipal London : a Poll Book and a Year Book Com¬ 
bined, edited by F. J. Higginbottom.. (** London Argus " Office) 1/0 

Slater (J. H.). Book-Prices Current (Yol. XU.) .(8tock) 

The Moniat (Vol. VIII.). . . 

Proctor (R.), An Index to the Early Printed Books in the British Museum 

(Kegan Paul; 

Smith (G.), The Isthmian Library : The World of Golf .(Inne^) 

Johnson (Rev. T.), The Imperial Library: Imperial Britain 

(The Imperial Press, Lid.) 

S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 

Allen (P.), May-Duke Blossoms, 2s.—Wynne (G. R.), Nellie and Her Models, 3s.— 
Hampton (Lady L.), Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, Is. 6d.—Some Features of 
Modern Romanism, Is. Gd.—Sterling (M. H.), Cottage Cookery, 6d.— Dunn (A H ), 
Our Only Hope, 6d.—The Great Antiphons, Is.—Dunn (A. H.), Our Church 
Manual, 6d.—The Holy Communion, illustrated, fld.— Power (Rev. P. B.), Christ’s 
Memory in Heaven, Is. 6d.—Woodward (the lata F. B.), Selected Sermons, 2s 6d. 
—Goulbum (Dean), Eight Sermons, Is. 6d.—Canon (A.), Herbert Clutterbu.k, 2a. 
—Clarke (Mrs. H.), Reuben Thorne’s Temptation, 2s.—Fenn (G. M.), The Silver 
Salvors, 6«.—Forest (L.), Tormentilia, 2s. 6d.—Finnemore (E. P.), The Post¬ 
woman, 3s. 6d.—Rossetti (C. G.), Time Flies, 3s. 6d. 

Xcw Xovcls arc catalogued in our Guide to Xovel Readers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tiie Academy will be sent post free to every Annual 
Subscriber in the United Kingdom. 


Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage One Halfpenny. 
„ „ 52 Issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 
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A. D. INNES & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THROUGH the HIGH PYRENEES. 

By HAROLD SPENDER and H. LLEWELLYN 
SMITH. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs. Demy 8vo, buck¬ 
ram, 16s. 

A narrative of two climbing holidays in the more 
remote parts of the French and Spanish Pyrenees, 
written by Mr. Harold Spender, and illustrated from 
Sketches and Photographs by Mr. Llewellyn Smith, who 
also contributes supplementary sections dealing with 
the history of the Republic of Andorra, and with various 
subjects of interest to climbers and others. [ October 10. 

By Professor W. C. LAWTON. 

THE SUCCESSORS of HOMER: being 

■. an Account of the Greek Poets who followed from 
Homer down to the time of JSschylus. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Ready. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 

Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated 
with Photogravure Portraits of the Writers. Crown 
8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6 h. each volume. 

SWIFT, ADDISON. STEELE. With 

in Introduction by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

[Ready. 

JOHNSON and CHE8TERFIELD. 

With an Introduction by GEORGE BIRKBECK 
HILL, D.C.L. [Immediately. 

By ALICE ZIMMERN. 

THE RENAISSANCE of GIRLS’ 

EDUCATION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

CHILDREN of the MI8T. With 

Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 

By ARTHUR PATERSON. 

THR GOSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. 

With Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6a. [ Immediately. 

By BASIL THOMSON. 

THE INDISCRETIONS of LADY 

ASENATH. [Ready. 

By CONSTANCE SMITH. 

PRISONERS of HOPE. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6a. [ October 10. 

By ROMA WHITE. 

THE ISLAND of SEVEN SHADOWS. 

Crown 8vo, doth, flu. [Immediately. 

By STELLA DURING. 

BETWEEN the DEVIL and the DEEP 

8EA. Crown 8vo, doth, 6«. [Shortly. 

SEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

By the AUTHOR of “ TIPCAT,” “ LADDIE,” &e. 

ROB. With Six Illustrations by John 

Williamson. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE ISTHMIAN 
LIBRARY. 

Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. each volume. 

By GARDEN G. SMITH. 

THE WORLD of GOLF. With Chapters 

by VAN TASSEL 8UTPHEN, Mia. PA8COE, &c. 

[Ready. 

By MONTAGU S. MONIER WILLIAMS. 

FIGURE SKATING, including Con¬ 
tinuous Figure Skating. [Immediately. 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 

ICE SPORTS, including Toboggan- 

ING, 8KI-ING. ICE SAILING, SPEED 
SKATING, CURLINO, &c. [Shortly. 

tv,, w u Tunif a n 

ATHLETICS With Chapters by R. R. 

CONWAY, A. C. M. CROOME, G. 8. ROBERT¬ 
SON, C. N. JACKSON, and W. M. FLETCHER. 

[ Shortly. 

POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MY LADY ROTHA. By Stanley WeymaL. 

A Romance of the Thirty Years* War. Illus¬ 
trated by John Williamson. 

SUNLIGHT and LIMELIGHT. By 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

CHRISTINE of the HILLS. By Max 

PEMBERTON. 

LYING PROPHETS. By Eden 

PHILLPOTT8. 

A WOMAN’S PRIVILEGE. By 

MARGUERI TE BRYANT. 

London : A. D. INNES & CO , Limited, 
81 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Published by MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


IMPORTANT NOTIOE. 

MR. T. FISHER UNWIN is pleased to announce that he is to-day publishing 
a New Novel by "W. CLARK RUSSELL, entitled THE 
ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN, bound in green 

doth, price 6s ________ 

A NEW BOOK RY LOUIS BECKE. entitled RODMAN, THE BOAT- 
STEERER. Green cloth, 6s. 

NEW EDITIONS of THE MAKING OF A SAINT (6s.), by the 
Author of “ Liza of Lambetr," and GINETTB’S HAPPINJSSS 
(2s. 6d.J, by “tiYr.” 

THE CLEARER VISION: being Stories of the Secret Life. 

By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES of the “ CENTURY " SCOTT:— ROB ROY and 
OLD MORTALITY. Cloth, Is. each; lea.her, 2s. 6d. eaon. 


A Selected List of Hr. T. Fisher Onwia's Autumn Announcements. 

LITHOGRAPHY and LITHO- THROUGH NEW GUINEA and the 


G RAPHE RS : Some Obapteis on the History of 
the Art. With Technical Remarks and Sugges¬ 
tions by JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBiNS 
PENNELL. Largo 4to, with many Illustrations, 
£3 13s. 6d. Also a Fine Edition ; prices on appli¬ 
cation. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 

VETERAN. By General ENRICO DELL 4 
ROUCA. Translated and Abridged for English 
Readers by Mrs. JANET ROSS, Author of “ Three j 
Generations of Englishwomen.” With an Intro¬ 
duction. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

The work contains a curious account of Life i 
Piedmont in the early part of this century, and much 
personal matter about Louis Napoleon, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, and the Savoy Princes. 

DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By 

ALBXIS DE TOCQ ORVILLE. Translation by 
HEN RY REEVE, as Revised and Annotated from 
the Author’s lsst Edition by FRANCIS BOWEN. 
With an Introduction by DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
LL.D., President of John Hopkins University. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

SHAKESPEARE in FRANCE. By 

J. J. JU88ERAND, Author of “English Way¬ 
faring Life,” “ The Euglish Novel in toe Time of 
Shakespeare,’* Ac. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
21s. Also Twenty Copies on Japan paper, signed, 
£2 2s. 

A LITERARY HISTORY of IRELAND. 

By Dr. DOUGLAS HYDE, co-Editor of the New 
Irish Library. (A Volume of “ The Library of 
Literary History.”) Photogravure frontispiece. 
Cloth, 16s. 

MANUAL of the HISTORY of 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By FERDINAND 
BRUNETIERS, of the French Academy, Editor 
of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” Trans¬ 
lated by RALPH DEREOHEF. With Preface 
specially writtan for this Edition by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

THE OORRESPONDBNOE of PRIN- 

CESS ELIZABETH of ENGLAND, LAND¬ 
GRAVINE of HESSE-HOMBOBG. For the most 
part with Miss LOUISA 8WINBURNE. With 
Portraits, and Edited, with Prefaoe. by PHILIP 
C. YORKE, M.A. Oxon., Lioencid-bs-Lettres of 
the University of Paris. With a Photogravure of 
the Princess at her writing-table, and other Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, lie. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM, and Other 

Essays and Addresses. By CHARLES WM. 
ELIOT, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 0d. 

EIGHTY YEARS and MORE Being 

the Reminiscences of ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON (1815-1897). With Eleven Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, 475 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS 

CARROLL (Rev. C. L. Dodosos). By S. D. 
COLLINGWOOD. With 100 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ONE WAY of LOVE. By Dollie 

RADFORD, Author of “ A Light Load,” “ Poems 
and Other Verses,’* “ Good Night,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Complete List of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's 


CANNIBAL COUNTRIES. By H. CAYLEY- 
WEB8TER. Very fully 11 lustra tod from Photo¬ 
graphs, and with Maps, Diagrams, and Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 

TRAVELS and POLITICS ia the NEAR 

EA8T. By WILLIAM MILLER, Author of “ The 
Balkans.” With 100 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE ANNALS of MONT BLANC; 

a Monograph. By 0. E. MATHEWS, sometime 
President < f the Alpine Club. With Map, Photo¬ 
gravures, and other Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21 b. 

LIFE of MAN on the HIGH ALPS: 

Stndies made on Monte Ro*a. By ANGELO 
MOSSO. Transl&’ed from the Second Edition of 
the Italian by E. LOUGH KLKSO»V, in collabora¬ 
tion with F. K IK SOW. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions and Diagrams. R >yal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

NEW (1LIMB8 in NORWAY: An 

Account of some Ascents in the Sondmore Dis¬ 
tricts By C. E. OPPENHEIM, Member of the 
Alpine Club. Large crown 8vo, with Fourteen 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH NAVY. Beiog a Trans¬ 
lation by A. 80NNENSCHEIN of the second 
volume of “ Die Heere and Flotten der Gegen- 
w&rt.” With Maps, numerous Illustrations, and 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. 0d. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DEAN 

SWIFT. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12b. 

THE CITY of the CALIPHS: a Mono- 

graph on Cairo and its Environs, and the Nile 
and its Monuments. With Twenty Photogra¬ 
vures. By EUSTACE A. REYNOLDS BALL. 
Large crown 8vo, 335 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE DOG, in HEALTH and in 

DI8EASE. Including his Origin, History. 
Varieties, Breeding, Education, and General 
Management in Health, and bis Treatment in 
Disease By WESLEY MILLS, M.A., M.D., 
D.V.8.. &c. With Forty-three Fall-Page Cuts, 
One Coloured Plate, and numerous other Illustra¬ 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of PEOPLES: its 

Influence on their Evolution. By GUSTAVE LE 
BON, Author of “ The Crowd: a Study of the 
Popular Mind.” Translated by RALPH DERE- 
CHEF. Crown8vo, cloth, 0s. [Next week. 

POEMS, CHIEFLY AMOROUS. By 

ERIC MAOKAY, Author of “ The Love Letters 
of a Violinist.” With an Introduction by MARIE 
CORELLI. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

THE SOUL'S DEPARTURE, and Other 

Poems. By E. WILLMORE. (A New Volume 
of the “cameo Series.”) Demy 12mo, paper 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

will be tent poll-free on application. 
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DUCKWO RTH & CO. 

THE TATLER. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE A. 
AITKEN, Author of “ The Life of Richard Steele," 
Ac. 4 vols., small demy 8vo, with Engraved 
Frontispieces, bound in buckram, dull gold top, 
7s. 6d. per volume, not sold separately. 

\Jmm41liatetn. 

INTRODUCTION to HISTORICAL 

STUDIES. By CH. V. LANGLOIS and CH. 
SEIGNOBOS, of the 8orbonne, Paris. Authorised 
Translation by G. G. BERRY. With a Preface 
by Prof. YORK POWELL. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vois., large crown 
Svo, buckram, gilt top, 12s. 

A TilENJEVM, —“ Those who are prepared to learn 
rather than be amused or excited cannot do better 
than study his 1 Studies.’ He is one of the soundest 
of our critics. His cool, shrewd judgment is often 
refreshing as a contrast to the tall talk which has 
been only too common with modern biographers.” 

MORN I > O HOST.—” He is us lacid as Macaulay 
without sacrificing accuracy to effect.” 

GLOBE.—” His ‘Studies of a B.ographor ’ will be 
received cordially and gratefully, and ranged side by 
side with his ‘ Hours in a Library,’ with which they 
are more than worthy to be associated.” 

A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHOOL. 

By W. H. D. ROUSE, of Rugby, and sometime 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Illus¬ 
trated from Photographs, Contemporary Prints, 
Ac. Small 4to, fie. net. 

TOM TIT TOT: an Essay on 

Savage Philosophy in Folk-Tale. By EDWARD 
CLODD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Oc<. 12. 

FEUDAL and MODERN JAPAN. 

By ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. I vols., with 
24 Photogravure Illustrations of Japan Life, 
Landscape, and Architecture. Small fcap. 8vo, 
nalf-lxmnd, white cloth, blue sides, gilt top, 8s. net. 

PIPPA PASSES: a Drama. By 

RORERT BROWNING. With 7 Drawings by 
L. Leslie Brooke, reproduced in Photogravure. 
Fcap 4to, with Cover Design by the Artist, blue 
art vellum, gilt, gold top, 6s. net; Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 60 copies, printed throughout 
on Japanese vellum, £1 Is. net. 

NEW NOVELS. 

IN the CAGE. By Henry James. 

Small crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

THE ALTAR of LIFE. By May 

BATEMAN. Crown 8vo, Os. 

MEN, WOMEN and THINGS 

By F. C. PHILIPS. Crown 8?o, 3s. 6d. 

THE WORLD and ONORA. By 

LILIAN STREET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FROM SEVEN DIALS. By Edith 

OSTLERE. Crown 8vo, 8g. 6d. 

THE UNKNOWN SEA. By 

CLEMENCE HOOSMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JOCELYN. By John Sinjohn. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE FIRE of LIFE. By 0. K. 

B U RRO W. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAPTAIN FRACASSE. By 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHILDREN S BOOKS. 

THE EVERLASTING ANIMALS, and 

other Stories. By EDITH JENNINGS. With 
7 Coloured Drawings and Cover Design by Stuart 
Bovan. Large crown 4to, scarlet cloth, yellow 
edges, 5s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “ANIMAL 
LAND,” READY SHORTLY. 

SYBIL’S GARDEN of PLEASANT 

BEASTS. By SYBIL and KATHARINE 
COKBET. Reproduced throughout in Colour. 
Oblong crown 4to, 6s. 

FABLES by FAL in PROSE and VERSE. 

With Pictures and Cover Design by Philip Burne- 
Jones. 8rinare medium 4to, pink cloth, blue 
edges, 3s. 6d. 

CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES ON 
APPLICATION. 


<1. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 

A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ROMANCES. 

THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND, 

With 12 Coloured Illustrations bv F. D. Bedford, and Title- 
Page, End-Papem. and Binding Design by T. H. Robinson 
Larg e cro wn 8vo, 4s. fid. net. [Ready Oct. 20. 

THE VIOAR of WAKEFIELD. With 

l? f '°' oured IIlustrations by F. D. Bedford, and Title-Pag- 
End-Papers, and Binding Designs by T. H. Robinson. Lane, 
crown Svo, 4s, 6d. net. [Ready Noe. f> 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With 

I* Coloured and 90 Black and White Illustrations by A 
Ra khsDi. Title-Page, End-Papers, ami Binding Designs 
by the same Artist. Large crown Svo, 4*. fid. net. 

| Ready Oct. ;o. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

With 12 Coloured Illustrations by F. C. Tilney, W. C. Cooke, 
and L. M. Fisher, and several Topographical Pictures from 
Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 4s. fld. net. 

1 Ready Nov. 5. 

A CHILD’S BOOK of SAINTS. By 

WILLI AM CANTON. Author of •• W. V.. Her Book.” •• The 
Invisible Playmate, &c.. Ac. With 18 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions, and frontispiece in Ten Colours bv T. H. Robinson, 
with a lieautlrul Design on the cover in Six Colours by tho 
same Artist. Large crown Hvo, fie. net. 

[Ready in November. 

A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN’S NOYELS. 

and a Special Cover Design by Paul Woodr. ffe. In 10 volumes 
foolscap Svo, 25s. net. or in ~ , ~ 41 •— — -• ■ - - 

novel, 5s. net the two volumes. 


”, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C, 


cloth l*ox, 28s. 6d. net. Each 
[Just ready. 

First and Second Large Cheap Editions Exhausted. 

Third Large Edition Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author. 2 a net; also demv8vo 
with numerous Illustrations. 4s. fid. net. 

QUO VADI8: a Narrative of Rome 

ill the Time of Non,. Bv HP.NRYK 8IENKIEWICZ. 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Of this 
book upwardB of 8 O 0.000 copies have so far been sold in 
England and America. 

Fall .1 fall Ornette.—' 1 It is not often in current literature 
that you find yourself face to face with a work of genius, of 
masterful genius that grips you, thrills you. and. impotent 
though you may be In analyse it. makes you feel its power. 
Such a book is Quo Yadis as I raid it” 

MEDIAEVAL TOWNS SERIES.-Firat Volume. 

TIB STORY of PERUGIA By 

Jf*.P ( M RET SYMOWJS «1<1 LINA DUFF-OORD IS 
YYith Illustrations by Miss Helen James, and Plan of the 
Town. Small crown 8vn, :in. fid. net. 

St. Jam*, Gazette.—" •Perugia’ is a very charming hook, 
which gives a better idea of medimval Italy and the mediwval 
man than maDy more pretentions volumes." 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS of SIR 

WALTER SCOTT. A New Edition, In 48 vols., nntt Rro 
printed on thin paper suitable for the pocket. With Por¬ 
traits and Photogravure Frontispieces by Herbert Rail ton 
Introductions by Clement K. 8horter. Decorated Titled 
Pago by W. B. MacDougmll. Cloth. Is. 6d. net, limp 
leather, 2s. net. v 

The following Volumes are now ready 

OLD MORTALITY. 2 

vols. 

BRIDE of LAHUBR- 

MOOR. 1 vol. 

LEGEND of HO ST¬ 

ROBE. I vol. 

IVANHOS. 2 vol*. 

THE MONASTERY. 2 

vols. 

THE ABBOT. 2 vols. 
KENILWORTH. 2 vols. 


WAVBRLBT. 2 vols. 
OUT MANNBRING. 2 

vol*. 

THE BLACK DWARF 1 

voL 

HEART of MID¬ 

LOTHIAN. 2 vols. 

THE ANTIQUARY 2 

2 vote. 


vols. 

ROB ROY. 


Guardian.—" A bettor pocket edition, or a prettier, for aotual 
use it is not easy to imagine.” 

THE TEMPLE 0LASSIG8. Edited by 

ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. A Berios of Volumes containing the, 
Mutorpieces of English Literature in Prose and Poetry 
and other books acknowledged as Universal Classics. Pott 
8vo. with an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece, limp 
cloth, Is. fid. net; limp lambskin leather, 2 s. net. 

Punch —"The series — is the daintiest, handsomest, and 
handiest ever as yet issued by any publishing house. Portable 
gems every one of them.” 

LATEST VOLU M ES.— See Special Prospectus. 
MORE*8 UTOPIA. Edited by Robert Steele. 

BUNYAN’8 PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 


2 vote. 


Edited by 
Edited by the 


Rev. Cuarlks Platts. 

THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 

Walter Jecrold. 

LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA. 

General Editor. 

P A RADISH REGAINED, and Minor Poems of Milton. 

Edited by W. II. D. Ropsk. 

Iff ?, .!3? D (J4, T l ON8 of *A®CUS AUBBLIUS. 

Edited by YY. H. D. Rouse. 

SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. Edited by the General 

Editor. 

WALTON'S LIVES. 2 vols. Edited by Austin 
Dohsox. 

Daily Teleyranh. —** Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and 
what is more, scholarly edition ” 

Times.—" All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to 
the charming little series of ’Temple Classics.’ .... The typo 
is clear nnd comely, the paper is thin but strong, and tho 
volumes are handy in form, and very attractive in appearance. 

■ • • • “pee, appearaucc, ami contents of the volumes bIiouUI 
all combine to secure for them a ready acceptance at the 
hands of book-lovers.” 

Catalogues and Prospectuses on ajrplication. 

J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford 
Street, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 


LIST. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE 

AFTER THE EXILE. Third Series of American 
Lectures on the History of Religions, 1S97-98. 
By the Rev. T. K. CHBYNE. M.A., D.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 

HEROES OF THE NATIONS 

SERIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5«. e»eh. 


SALADIN 

FOR THE HOLY 
LANE-POOLE. 


AND THE FIGHT 

LAND. By STANLEY 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF MODERN EUROPE. From the ton. 
press of Vienna to the Present Time. By 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Aesociate Professor of 
History in Bryn Mawr College. Now complete in 
Two Vols. Sold separately. With Maps. 8vo, 
gilt tops, each, 12a. 6d. Part I.—From 1815 to 
1850. Part II.—From 1850 to 1897. 

A HISTORY OF THE DUTCH 

PEOPLE. By PETRUS JOHANNES BLOK, Ph.D , 
Professor of Dutch History In the University of 
Leyden. Translated by Oscar A. Bikrstadt and 
Ruth Putnam. To lie completed In three parte. 
Part I —From the Earliest Timet to the Beginning 
of the Fifteenth Cenlury. Svo. 

HEROES OF THE REFORMA¬ 
TION SERIES. A series of the biographies of 
the leaden in the Protestant Reformation. 
Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 
Profeasor of Church History, New York Uni- 
versity. 

MARTIN LUTHER: the Hero 

of the Reformation. 1488—1546. By HENRY 
E. JACOBS, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theo¬ 
logy. Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Phila¬ 
delphia. Fully illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 
6 *. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI- 

CHBI8TIANITY IN THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. 
By SAMUEL J. ANDREWS, Author of "The Life 
of Our Lord Upon Earth,” &c. Svo, cloth, 9s. 

BIRD STUDIES: an Account of 

the Land Birds of Eastern North America. By 
WILLIAM E D. 8C0TT. With 166 Illustrations 
from Original Photographs. 4to, half roan, gilt 
top, 21s. net. 

WHERE GHOSTS WALK: the 

Haunti of Familiar Characters in History and 
Literature. By MARION HARLAND, Author of 
“ Old Colonial Homesteads, ” <fcc. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE CROSS IN TRADITION, 

HISTORY AND ART. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
WOOD SEYMOUR. With 268 Illustrations. 4 to 
cloth extra, gilt top, £1 Us. 6d. net. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN 

PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON. With a Hellotype 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE 

OF SAVOY, 1003J519. By ALETHEA WIEL 
Author of “ The Story of Venice.” With Illus¬ 
trations reproduced chiefly from contemi»rary 
sources. Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra. 
16a. 

SELECTIONS FROM “THE 

DOCTOR,” *c. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited 
with a Critical Introduction, by R. BRIM LEY 
JOHNSON. Uolform in general style with the 
“Ella” series. l6mo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 
2s. fld. 


many 


New lists on Application. 

24, BEDFORD ST., SIRA NO, LONDON; 

And NEW YORK. 
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MR. RED WAY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FIIRST H, I S T- 


The SYMBOLISMS of HERALDRY; 

or, a Treatise on the Meanings and Deri rations of Armorial 
Bearings. By W. CECIL WADE. With about so Ulus- i 
tions. .* 1 ?. 6d. net. 1 

RECOLLECTIONS of a PRIVATE 

SOLDIER In th« ARMY of th« POTOMAC. Br 
FRANK WILKESON. J». fld not. 

HUNTING CROP HALL, and other 

Stories. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, Editor of “The 
Badminton Library" and other SPORTING WRITERS 
Illustrations, til. net. 

REMINISCENCES. ByM.Betbam- 

EDWARDS. Cheap Edtt*on. (X no*. 

TO BE READ at DUSK, and ! 

other Stories, Skeehes, and Essays. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. Now First Collected, (ls.net. 

HOW to PUBLISH a BOOK or j 

ARTICLE and HOWto PRODUCE a PLAY. Advice 
to Yoon? Authors. By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 38. (Jd. 
net. | 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH i 

ArTno11S, liEdoRAI'HICALRI1.1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Being a Compendious Account of tbe Lives and Writings 
nf 700 British Writers from the Year 1100 to the Present 
Time. By R. FARQUHAR80N SHARP, of the British 
Museum. Second Edition, Revised. Interleaved, 7s. 6<L net. 

THE SECRET SOCIETIES of all 

AGES and COUNTRIES. A Comprehensive Account of 
upwards of One Hundred and Sixty Secret Organisations- 
Religious, Political, and Social—from the most Remote 
Ages down to tho Present Time. By C. W. HECKE- 
TIIORN. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 
Enlarged. 2 vol*., 31s. fld. net. 

THE MORALITY of MARRIAGE, 

and other Essays on the Status and Destiny of Woman. 

By MONA CAIRD. 8a. net. 

CANDIDE; or, All for the Best, t 

A New Translation from the French of VOLTAIRE, with 
Introduction and Notes by WALTER JERROLD, and 
63 Vignettes by Adrien Moreau. Bound in silk. £1 net. 

Of this superb Edition of Voltaire's masterpiece (“the 
wittiest book in the whole world ") only 475 Copies are for sal e 
in Great Britain, of these, 75 arc printed on Large Paper 
(Japanese Vellum) with extra set of theca tite$ (India Paper 
Proofs in Colour). 

THE ACTOR’S ART: Theatrical 

Reminiscences, Methods of Study, and Advice to Aspirants. 
Specially Contributed by Leading Actors of the Day. 
Edited by J. A. HAMMERTON. Prefatory Note by 8ir | 
HENRY IRVING. 6s. net 

THE STORY of OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. Told by P. H. DITCH FIELD, F.8.A., Author 
of “Old English Customs Extant at the Present Time." I 
With Introduction by tbe Rev. AUGUSTUS JE880PP, 1 
D.D. 6s. net 

CURIOSITIES of BIRD LIFE. An 

Account of the Sexual Adornments, Wonderful Displays, i 
Strange Sounds, 8weet Songs, Curious Nosts, Protective j 
and Recognitor? Colours, and Extraordinary Habits of 
Birds. By CHARLES DIXON. 7s. 6d. net. 1 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR. By j 

W. J. HARDY, F.S.A., and E. D. BACON. With 12 | 
Plates. <“ The Collector Series.") 7s8d.net. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES of i 

CHARLES CARRINGTON. Esu., and other Stories. By ; 
“OLD CALABAR" and other SPORTING WRITERS. 
Illustrations, (is. net I 

THE RHYMES of IRONQUILL. 

Popular Edition. Wrapper, Jhl. net. 


THE EARLY DAYS of the NINETEETH CENTURY 

in ENGLAND—1800-1820. By WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY, Author of "England and the 

English in the Eighteenth Century." 1 vol., 8vo, 18s. net. [At all Libraries. 

'* Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., writing in the OrapMc, says : " An interesting book was published some 
years ago of which sufficient notice was not taken at the time. Tt is called ‘England and the English in 
the Eighteenth Century.’ It is a book well worth reading, especially by those who are inclined to be 
eulogists of the past.” 

In the present volume Mr. Connor Sydney in his brilliant style descants upon such matters as—Rural 
Life—Roads—Travelling—Highway Robbers—Letter Postage—Dress—Municipal London—Conveyances— 
Lighting—Fashionable Londra—Furniture—Table Customs—Dissipation—Fashionable Foppery and Ex¬ 
clusiveness-Coffee Houses—Amusements—The Drama—Tho ”0. P. Riots” —Actors and Actresses — 
Dramatic Compositions—Open Air and other Amusements—" Spouting Literary, Dining and other 
Clubs—Geueral Recreations—Pugilism—Fairs—Lotteries—Fine Arts—Literature—Booksellers—Holland 
House ami other Literal Salons—The London Press—Sanitary Science—Polioe and Protection—Sedan 
Chairs—Domestic Customs—Domestic Life—Rural Book Clubs—Provincial Theatres—Provincial News¬ 
papers—Country Sportsmen—Game Laws and Poachers—The Turf—Fox Hunting- Bull Baiting— 
Dug Fi/hting—Cock Fighting—Duelling—Yeomanry—Agricultural Labourers— Popular Superstitions— 
Spirits—Wisemen—Witchcraft—Education—The Madras System—Schoolmasters—Public Schools— ‘ York¬ 
shire” Schools—The Universities—Literary Salons in the Country—Electioneering and Rotten Boroughs— 
Election Scenes—The Press-Gang—Privateering—Smuggling and Smugglers—Local Customs and Feasts— 
Gretna Green Weddings—Funerals—Ac., Ac. 

AUTHOR OF " THE GENTLE LIFE.” 

JAME8 HAIN FRI8WELL: a Memoir. By his Daughter 

LAURA FRISWELL (Mrs. Ambeose Myall). With Portrait aud Plates. 1 vol., 8vo, 16s. net. 

[At all Libraries. 

The late Mr. Hain Friswsll is best remembered as tho author of " The Gentle Life,” one of the Queen’s 
favourite itooks, but he was long and honourably connected with London literary and artistic life during 
the interesting period when Tennyson and Charles Kingsley were at the zenith of their powers, and when 
actors like Sir Henry Irving were just emerging from obscurity. 

JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD: a Memoir. By his 

Daughter EDITH HERAUD. With Portrait. 1 vol., 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [At all Libraries. 

The lats Mr. J. A. Heraud died in the Charterhouse so recently as April, 1887, but is rememliered as the 
friend and correspondent of Wordsworth and Southey; and a long and interesting series of letters from 
the latter appear for the first time in this memoir of the once-famoua author of "The Judgment of the 
Flood." Miss Heraud's own recollections of the stage are embodied in this work, in connection with her 
father’s work for the Repeal of the Patent Laws. 

CHARLES DICKENS and his ILLUSTRATORS: 

Cruikshank, Seymour, Buss, "Phiz,” Cattermole, Leech, Doyle, Stanfield, Maclise, Tcntiol, 

Frank Stone, Landseer, Palmer, Topham, Marcus Stone, and Luke Fildes. By FREDERIC G. 

KITTON, Author of "Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” &c., with Collotype Plates aud 

Photogravure Portrait. Demy 4to, net £2 2s. 

This volume will be produced in the best style, in quarto, and will contain about two hundred and fifty 
pages of letterpress, and about one hundred plates. The special feature of the book will be the Illus¬ 
trations. none of which has been previously submitted to the public. They have l>een gathered during 
recent years by Mr. Kitton, after correspondence with the owners of the originals. 

The work will also contain a numbpr of Unpublished Liters relating to the illustrations, by Dickens 
and the various artists engaged upon the novels. Chapters will also be devoted to the Illustrators of ihe 
Cheap Editions, and to the "Extra Illustrations" produced from time to time since the publication of 
" Pickwick." 

A full Prospectus of this work may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


The OoUeetor Series. 

OLD VIOLINS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With 

Platas. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This new volume of " The Collector 8eries," by the Author of " Music and Morals ’* (assisted by Mr. 
Arthur Hill of tho famous Bond Street firm), contains chapters on Violin Genesis, Violin Constitution, 
Violins at Brescia, at Cremona, in Germany, in France, in England ; Violin Varnish, Strings, Bows ; Violin 
Tarisio, Violins at Mirecourt, Mittenwald, and Markneukirchen; Violin Treatment; Violin Dealers, 
Collectors, and Amateurs. A Dictionary of Violin Makers is added. 

The Plates include Collotype Illustrations of Mr. Donaldson’s Duiffoprugcar Viol da Gamba, the " De 
Berint” Maggini Violin, the Queen’s Amati, Paganini’s Joseph Guarnerius, the Rode and other Strads, a 
View of the City of Cremona, and authentic Portraits of Paganini, Nicolas Lupot, ViJlaume, and Ebsworth 
Hill, together with Facsimile Reproductions of some famous old Violin Labels. 


TUSCAN ARTISTS: their Thought and Work. With 

Notes on other Schools. Principally for the Use of Travellers. By HOPE REA. With Intro¬ 
duction by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, K.O.B., R.A. Crown 8vo, with 31 Plates, 5s. net. 

YOGA or TRANSFORMATION. By William J. Flagg. 

1 vol., 8vo, 15s. net. 

A comparative statement of the various religious dogmas concerning the soul and its destiny, and of 
Akkadian, Hindu, Taoist, Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, Christian, Mohammedan, Japanese, and other 
Magic. 

Contexts: Modern Spiritualism on the Soul—Hindu Souls—Egyptian Souls- Chaldean Souls—Greek 
and Roman Souls—Neoplatonism on tho Soul—Christian Soule— Relic Worship—Chinese Souls—Japanese 
Souls—The Possibility of a Spiritual World Considered—Religion in General—The Evolution of Social 
Virtue—Hindu Yoga—Chinese Yoga—Egyptian Yrga— Akkadian Yoga—Mohammedan Yoga—Hebrew 
Yoga—Yoga of the Essenes—Tho Roman Stoics as Yogis—Christian Yoga—Yoga in General—Results of 
Practice and Indications of Progress—Earthly Immortality—Yoga as a Process of Evolution. 


GEORGE RED WAY, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, Loudon. 
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SATURDAY , OCTOBER 8, 1808. 
No. 1379, New Series. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Academy will be sent post-free to 
every An nual Subscrib er in the 
United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence ; post¬ 
age One Halfpenny. Price for 52 Issues, 
Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

Form of Annual 

Subscription Order. 

Sir,—Be so good as to send me The 
Academy, post-free, for one year, for 
which I enclose Thirteen Shillings. 

Name 

and 

Address. 



Bate . 

To the Publisher of The Academy. 

The Academy is published every 
Friday morning. Advertisements 
should reach the office not later than 
4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editor will make every effort to 
return rejected contributions, pro¬ 
vided a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended 
to have their MS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply 
of the paper, Sfc., should be 
addressed to the Publisher. 

Offic : 41 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THREE HEW HOVELS 


SIR WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE CHANGELING. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ There ia no better story in the author’s works, and 
every one who takes it up will read it with enjoy¬ 
ment.”— Scotsman. 

NRW NOVEL BY GEORGE PA8TON. 

A WRITER OF BOOKS. 

By GEORGE PASTON, 

Author of “The Career of Candida,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. {This day. 

NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES A. COLDICOTT. 

HOLLINGHURST. 

By FRANCES A. COLDICOTT, 
Author of “ Gold and Tinsel,” Ac. 

‘ Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. \ 

Oba?xav A Hall, Ltd., London, 


CHAMBERS’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The Timet says: “ There Is exhaustivenesi in the 
selection of subjects, enterprise in securing specialists 
as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, competency, 
and conciseness in the treatment of the srtloles.” 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

The Pall Mall Gazette B*y*: * In many way, th* 
‘Brlianntca ’ la a walk isibar for lbe specialist than 
the ordinary man, whose want, are ixr better supplied 
by the brief bnt far more eomprehei alve notes of ■ Obsm 
bara'a’ InSeeii, In the prestnc form, ■Chambers's ‘ la 
almost an ideal work of reference." 

CHAVTBEHs’.i ENUYCLOP.EII I contains upwards 
of Thirty Thousand Article*, Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Wood Engravings, Fifty-three Coloured Maps. 

Prices of Complete sets. 

C'oth . £5 o O 

Ha'f-morocoo or ha f calf 7 10 O 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENOLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

One Volume, Imuonal 8vo. doth, 12'. 01.; 
hal.-morocco 1 Ra. 

CHAMBERS’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Pnai'-uacing, Explanatory, E ymological. 

This New Library Dictionary of the English Language 
gives the Rxolanai loo. Pronunciation, and Etymo¬ 
logy of Words, together wlih Compound Phrases 
Technical terms in use in the arts and sciences,Col¬ 
loquial and Slang Words, being in fact a Treasury of 
Snail lh from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Centory. 
“should satisfy the needs of all. except those who 
are In a specllla sense students o( words and language. 
... A workmanlike and wed-appelmed volume 
A valuable and useful dictionary that would enr'ch 
any library."—.Scotsman. 

•* Is not only cheap, but learned, easy of reference 
and comprehensive.”— Weekly Sun. 

“Alike In scope. In eiraful accuracy. In convenience 
of arrangement, and la general 'get-up' and appear 
anee, this dictionary Is a veritable masterpiece of lu 
Kind, and seems assured of the widespread popularity 
to which on every ground It is entitled.”— World. 

WUh Numerous Illustrations. 


W. & R. CR VMF1KRS, Ltd . a7. Patbrwostrr Row 
LONDON; AND EDINBOttOH. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LOKD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN, 


Williams ft Norgate’s list 

Mlt. SPENDER'S NEW VOLUME. 

Revised and much Enlarged, price 18s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 

VoJ. I. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Juit published, Third Edition, Enlarged and almost entirely 
re-written. Price 7s. Gd. 

METHODS of INDUSTRIAL RE- 

MUNERATION. By DAVID P. SCHL08S, of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade. 

“ Mr. Scbloes'R honk is now recoarnluM as one of the best 
authorities on labjur eoonomlcs.”— St. James's Qasette. 

“ It is ve'y far Indeed from being a dry treatise. On the 
contrary, it Is picked with Important aud mod interesting 
information for ev ry inquirer into one of the greatest of all 
modern questions.”— Echo. 

"The sutiject is one of the most, practical interest, and is very 
cloaely grappled with l y Mr. 8chlow ."—Belfast Atwt Letter. 

“ The book is a mine of information on such subjects as time 
work, piece work, the sweating system, oontraoting and sub¬ 
contracting, co-otu»raMnn, industrial co-partnership, anil 
product sharing.— Skefflili TJsgraph. 


Demy 8ro, cloth, 78. «d. Seoond Edition. Revised form. 

A STUDY of the SAVIOUR in the 

NEWER LIGHT ; or, a Present DayStudy of Jesus Christ. 
By ALEXANDER R0BIN80N, B.D., formerly Minister of 
the Parish of Kilmun, Argyleshire. 

" It is a life of the Foun ler of Christianity, with the miracu¬ 
lous part om.tted, or ruionalistically explained away very 
much in the manner of Renan. Mr. Robinson seem* to have 
l«eeu led to his ore«ent vlew« largely bv an examination of the 
discrepancies lietweeu the Fourth Goapal and the Synoptics, 
and he present* thorn in a clear, temperate, and reverent 
toue."— Academy. 

"As to the book itself. *t it eminently readable, displaying 
command of language without floweriueas, and insight into 
character that avoid* metaphysical hair-splitting.** 

Church OateUe. 

"The point of view throughout is very much that of Prof. 
Pfleiderer and Dr. Martioeau — It is an honest attempt, 
founded on independent thought and study, to see the human 
life of Jesus as it was."— Inquirer. 

“ Here is a book written in the most reverent spirit, which, 
to a Southron, seems to do a good deal to restore the human 
interest iu Jesus Christ, that has to a large extent been 
evaporated from th* story by pressuie of dogma and theological 
refining. And what we leirn from the Pivfaoe is, that Mr. 
Robinson, called to acoount by the General Assembly, declined 
to disavow hii ideas or his method, and was cast out of the 
Chu oh of Scotland ."—London Revitw. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 7a «d. 

SEMITIC INFLUENCE on 

HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY, with special reference to th 
reoent works of the Right Hon. Prof. Max MUller and Mr 
Andrew Lang. 

“ With Prof. Max Muller, Mr. Brown’s quarrel is mainly 
negative; he only oomplaini that the Professor has ignored the 
extent of Semitic influence in Hellas, and paaned over the 
writers who have demonstrated its But, as regards Mr. Lang, 
he fights mainly on the Professor's tide, and fires s-veral shots 
with very pi etty »fleet both on his own account and that of 
his ally. . . . As tn his polemics he has a very pretty wit and 
no small skill of fence, which Mr. L ing may he expected to 
parry If he can."- Mr. Andrew Lano in The Bookman. 

“ Mr. Andrew Lang is a dexterous controversialist wielding 
the sharpest of rapiers. But he does not have it all his own 
way. Mr. R. Brown is an expert, but he can be playful, and in 
the first half of this volume he has a series of pafeages at a*ms 
with Mr. Lang, and does sometimes dialectically draw blood." 

Times. 

"A work that ought tn find a place on the shelves of all 
students of myths and folklore . . . admirably written." 

London Resiew. 


TH EO LOG I CAL TRANSLATION 
LIBRARY-Ne* Series. 

VOL. I. OP THE FOURTH YEAR. Demy 8vo, 10s. 8d. 

A HISTORY of DOGMA Vol V. 

By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Ordinary Professor of 
Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated Dorn the Third 
German Edition by Rev. E. B. SPEIRS, D.D. Edited by 
Rev. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. [fn (As press. 

“The translation is good....creditably free from the bar¬ 
barisms so common in translations, and can be read with 
pleasure.”-Principal Rainy, in the Critical Review. 

" This valuable work, the translation of which may be justly re¬ 
garded as one of the roost important events that has happened 
of recent timtu to our theological literature. We earnestly hope 
that many of our readers will find it possible to procure this 
and the other works of the Theological Translation Library." 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

"Since Gibbon no historian has been able to handle the 
abstruse controversies with which this work deals in so 
masterlv a fashion as Harnack. With more than Gibbon's 
theological learning, with a warmer interest in the deeper 
meaning of the questions at stake, and with as true an eye for 
the personal, the political, and the larger historical motives and 
setting of the controversies, the German historian has sucoeede 
in producing a sketch of the development of the dogmas in 
question which is as lucid as it is interesting." 

Manchester Guardian. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
find 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 
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THE GREAT 

LORD BURGHLEY. 

A Stud y in E lizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN 
A. S. HUME, Author |of “ The Courtship of 
Queen Elizabeth,” &c., with Photogravure por¬ 
trait. Demy 8vo, 12 b. 6d. [Ready Oct. 17. 

The first adequate biography of the greatest figure 
in Queen Elizabeth's Court. 

JOHN RUSKIN, 

SOCIAL REFORMER. 

By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “ The Evolution 
of Modem Capitalism,” &c. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10a. 0d. 

A careful and sympathetic study, by an experienced 
e onomio writer, of Sir. Buskin’■ social and eooaomic 
views. 

FACE to FACE 

with NAPOLEON. 

An English Boy’s Adventures in the Great 
French War. By O. V. CAINE. Fully 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, fie. 

“ Fascinating . . . romantic . . . full of life and 
vigour.”— Scotsman. 

" An excellent and spirited story J "—Globe. 

"Very stirring . . . the various military operations 
are described with an abandon and spirit that will 
captivate every boy who reads about them.” 

Glasgow DaUy Mail. 

UNDER the 

LABURNUMS. 

By EMMA MARSHALL. With six full-page 
illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5 b. 

"A healthy, breezy story for girla . . . deserves as 
strong a recommendation at we can give it.” 

Glasgow Daily Mail. 

OFF to KLONDYKE. 

A Story of Adventure for Boys. By GORDON 
STABLES, M.D., R.N. Fully Illustrated. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A story which will delight the hearts of boys.” 

Scotsman. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

for CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. F. 8. BOAS. With 20 full-page Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, 2 b. 6d. 

"An admirable little book . . . written with great 
dearness and simplicity . . . picturesque and telling.” 

Academy. 

" A short, bright sketch for the smallest of scholars.” 

Guardian. 

"In almost every page there are touches of quiet 
humour and fancy that will make the child eager to 
learn .”—Westminster Gazette. 

FOUR GOOD NOVELS. 

THE MEASURE 

of a MAN. 

By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of 
" Scarlet and Steel,” &c. 6s. 

“ Singularly interesting ... a notable success, and 
every page of it will be read with pleasure.” 

Scotsman. 

THE RIP’S 

REDEMPTION. 

By the Same. 6s. 

" A very clever book . . . admirably conceived and 

executed.”— Literature. 

“ A pithetio and interesting story.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE CLEVEREST 
WOMAN in ENGLAND. 

By L< T. MEADE. 6s. 

[Just issued. 

LADY ROSALIND. 

By Mrs. MARSHALL. 6s. 

"Singularly well managed. . . Vivid . . . sane . . . 
and delightful.”— Yorkshire Post. 

J. KTSBET 4 CO., Ltd., 21, Berners 8t., W. 


W. GLAISHER’S 

NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


DICKENS'8 (Charles) WORKS, Reprints of the Original a d. 
E 'itions. in dem j 8v.*, uniform gr en cloth— 

Thic Mtstkrt or Edwjx Duood. with illustration# by 
8. L Fildee, and a portrait eiuraved by Baker 

(7«. Sd ).4 0 

Otm Mutual Fkiznd, with 40 ill ustiat ion* by Marcus 

Stone (91a).6 6 

Th : Pickwick Papers, with 43 illustrationa by Sey¬ 
mour and Phis (21a) 6 8 

Nicholas Nicklkby, with40illmtration*by Phiz(21a.) 6 6 
MartivChceilkwit, with 40 illustrations by Phi* (21a.) 6 0 
Dombey and Sox, with 40 illustrationa by Phiz (21a. 6 6 

David CorFRRKiKLD, with 40 illustrations by Phiz (21s.) 6 6 
Bleak Housk, with 40 illustrations by Phiz (21a) .. 66 
Littlk Dorritt. with 40 illustrations by Phiz ( 21 s.) ..6 6 
Thz Old CuaibsiTt Shop, with 70 illustrations by 

George Cattermole and H. K. Browne (21*.).. .. 6 6 

Barra by Rudok, a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty, with 
78 illustrations • y George Cattrrmole and H. K. 

Browne (21s).8 0 

Oliver Twist and Tale or Two Cities, in one 

volume (21a).6 6 

HAMILTON (Walter). DATED BOOK PLATES(Ex 
Libris): With a Treatise on their Origin and De¬ 
velopment. Illustrated, 4to, cloth (the. net) 

A. A C. Black 10 0 

BATESON (W.). MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY i»F 
VARIATION, treated with .especial regard to Dis¬ 
continuity in the Origin of Suedes, by William Bate¬ 
son, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

8vo, doth (pub. 21a net). Macmillan 5 0 

FREEMAN (E. A.). THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JSDWARL) A. FREEMAN. D.C.L., LL.1L. by W R. 

W. 8TEPIIEN8, B.D..D an of Winchester. Author 
of *• The Life and Letters of Dean Hook,” sc. 1 n 2 
vols., extra crown 8vo (17s. net.).. .. Mac mill <» 4 6 

ARNOLD (Matthew). THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, 1848—1888 Collected and Arranged by 
George W. E. RusselL 2 vols., crown 8vo(pub. 16a net, 

Macmillan 4 G 

EMERSON (Ralph Waldo). MEMOIR AND LIFE, by 
James Elliot Cibot, 2 vola, orowu 8vo, cloth (pub. 

18s.). Macmillan 3 6 

BACON (Francis). AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND 
WORKS, by Edwin A. Abbot, D.D.. 8vo, cloth (pub. 

14a). Macmill in 8 0 

BONVALOT JQ.l THROUGH THE HEART OF ASIA. 
OVER THE PAUIR TO INDIA, by Gabriel 
Bonvalot, translated by C. B. Pitman, with 200 
Illustrations by Albert Ptpin, 2 voir., royal 8vo. doth 
gilt (pnb, S2a) . Chapman A Hall 8 0 

EDITION DB LUXE. 

DUMAS (A.). THE.THREE MUSKETEEHS/trandated 
b* Wm. Kobeon, with 200 lUustrations by M. Leloir, 

2 voti., so per royal 8ro. in appropriate fancy wrappers, 
each copy in cardboard box (42s.) .. .. HotaUdpe 10 0 


a iuu.i iu(rai oiv. iu apiiiupiiMv wrappers, 

each copy in cardboard box (42s.) .. .. Houtledge 10 0 

STANLEY (H.M.). THE CONGO ANDTHE FOUNDING 
OF ITS FREE STATE, a Story of Work and Ex¬ 
ploration, with 122 full-page and smaller Illustra¬ 
tions, Bkst Library Edition, 2 thick volumes, 8ro 

(pub. 42s.). Low 13 0 

- IN DARKEST AFRICA, by Henry M. Stanley, 

D.C.L., LL.D., Ac., being the Official Publication 
reoordlng the Quest. Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, 
Governor of Equatoria. with 100 illustrations and 

maps, 2 vols., 8vo (42s.).12 6 

The original beet edition; not many copies remaining 
out of the 25,000 copies published in this form. 

DE WINDT (Harry). SIBERIA A8 IT IS, with an Intro- 
duotion by Madame Olga Novikotf ('• 0. K.”), with 
numerous illustrations and outs, ovo, doth (18s.) 

L'h >pman A Hall 0 0 

- A RIDE TO INDIA ACROSS PERSIA AND 

BELUCHISTAN, with numerous Illustrations.demy 
8vo, cloth (pub. 16 s.) .. .. Chapman A Hall 2 0 

--FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS BY LAND, with 

illustrations and map, 8vo, doth \12s.J Chapman A Hall 2 0 

LIBRARY of OLD AUTHORS, New Style, in half rox- 
burghe binding, gilt tope, leather hacks, art linen 

sides . Per vol. 2 6 

Amadis of Gaul, edited by R. Southey, 8 vols. 

Asoham's Whole Works, by Rev. Dr. Giles, 4 vols. 

Aubrey's Miscellanies. 

Camden’s Remains Concerning Britain. 

Carew’s Poems and Masques, edited by J. W. Ebsworth. 


Early Popular Poetry of Scotland, edited by D. Laing 
and W. C. Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

Hearue’s Diaries, by Philip Bliw, 3 vols. 

Herrick’s Hespeiides. edited by Hazlitt, 2 vols, 

Homer’s Iliad, by Cliapman and Hooper. 3 vols, 

„ Odyssey, by Cliapman and Hooper, 2 vols. 

,, Hymns, Ac., by Chapman and Hooper. 

Lilly’s Dramatic Works, by Fairholt, 2 vols. 

Lovelace’s Poems, edited by Hazlitt. 

Malory’s History of King Arthur, edited by T. Wright, 

3 vol*. 

Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World. 

„ Remarkable Providences. 

Newcastle, Life of, by the Duchess. 

Overbury’s Works, by E. F. Rimbault. 

Piers Ploughman, edited by T. Wright. 2 vols. 

Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England. 

edited by W. 0. Hazlitt, 4 vols. 

Sandy’s Poetical Works, by Hooper, 2 vol*. 
belden’s Table T*Ik, by S. W. Singer. 

Suckling’s Poems, Ac., edited by Hazlitt, 2 vols. 

Wilber's Hvmns, by Farr and Gibbons. 

Webster’s Dramatic Works, edited by Hazlitt, 4 volt. 

WILLIAM GLAISHEB, 
Remainder Bookseller, 205, High Holbom, Loudon 
Cataloguet poet free on application. 
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Vol. III. JOHN BLACKWOOD. By his Daughter. Mra 
GERALD PORTER. With 2 Portraits and View of 
Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo. 

A HISTORY of 8C0TLAND from the 

ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LANO. In 3 
vols. 

SECOND EDITION. 

JOHN SPLENDID: the Tale of a Poor 

Gentleman and the Little Wars of Lorn. By NEIL 
MUNRO. Author of ” The Lost Pibroch.” Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This is the best work we have seen of the author . . . . 
Characterisation, inoident, local truth, and a style of his own 
are the excellent results of nis more deliberate endeavour*. 

Athemreum. 

“ Neil Munro’s latest work shows what a Scotch romance 
can be-of what interest, what stirring excitement, and with 
what a fascinating mise-en-ectie. . . . The interest never flags, 
the mind never wearies ."—Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION. 

WITH KITCHENER to KHARTUM- 

By G. W. 8TEEVENS, Author of ” The- Land of the 
Dollar.” "With the Conquering Turk.” "Egypt in 1898, 
Ac. With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Mr. G. W. Steeven's description of the battle of Omdurmxn 
reaches, we do not hesitate to say, the high-water mark of 
literature. 8ir William Napier might have known more about 
the details of the battle, but even he could not have brought 
the blood of the reader to his forehead in a more exciting way. 

Spectator. 

The Doily Hail •ay»:~' , Mr. Steevens le a writer of lncom- 
parable grip and Are. and extraordinary descriptive skill 
prose poet, and this though his work has had to "be done amid 
the fierce excitement of the desert camp. . . . Masterly as were 
Mr. Steevens’s letters on the Greco-TurkUh war, brilliant as 
was his description of the Atbara battle, he has outdoue 
I himself in the story of the final destruction of Mahdism. 

A CROWNED QUEEN : the Romance of 

a Minister of State. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Crown 8vo. 
6s. \ Heady. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA 
MACLEAN.” 

WINDYHAUOH. By Graham Travers, 

Author ot ■■ Mon. Macl.ru " and " fellow Trarellcrt” Iu 
1 vol., crown 8vo. 

A LOTUS FLOWER. By J- Morgan 

DE GROOT. Crown 8ro.«a. I Beady. 

NEW HOVEL BV DOROTHEA GERARD. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. By Dorothea 

GERARD (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of 
" Lady Baby." " A dpotleei Reputation ; and Joint Author 
of ’iRoata, 8w. Crowo 8vo, 8a [Ready. 

MR- and MRS- NEVILL TYSON. By 

MAX SINCLAIR. Author of " Audrey Craven," Ao. Iu 
1 vol., crown 8vo. 

THE SHUTTLE of an EMPIRE’S 

LOOM; or. Five Months before the Mast on a Modern 
Steam Cargo-boat. By HARRY VANDES,VELL. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo. 

DR. SOUTHWJ0D SMITH: a Retro- 

sped. By his Granddaughter. Mrs. CHARLES LEWES 
(Gertrude Hill). With Portraits aud other Illustrations. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo. 

IN the NIGER COUNTRY. By Harold 

BINDL08S. With Mope, in 1 vol., demy 8ro. 

ESSAYS on NATURE and CULTURE- 

By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. With Portrait, foap. 
8vo, 3a. B-L I Ready. 

BOOKS and CULTURE. By tin same 

Author. Fcap. 8?o, 3s. fld. [Ready. 

THE OROALL LECTURE, 180J-94. 

THE POETRY and the RELIGION of 

THE PSALMS. By JAMES ROBERTSON. D.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Oneutzi Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Author of "The Early Religion of Israel,'' Ao. la lvol., 
deiny 8vo. [ Immediately. 

THE COUNTY HISTORIES of SCOT- 

LAND. In demy 8vo volumes. With Maps, 7s. 6d. not 
each. 

ROXBURGH. PEEBLES, and SELKIRK, 

By Sir GEORGE DOUGLA,. Bart. 

PERIODS of EUROPEAN LITERA- 

TORE. Edited by ProfeeaorSAINTSBURY. 

THE F00RTEENTH CENTURY. By 

F. J. SNELL. In l vol., crown 8vo. I Shortly. 
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CATALOGUES. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE. 

No. 579, published this day. 

Contains the usual Rood selection of Second-hand Books, in¬ 
cluding much History. Biography, and Old English Literature. 

Post free from Hkkht Fothkran & Co.. Booksellers, 140. Strand. 
W.C.. and 37. Piccadilly. W. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAtJ A CO., 37 , 80110 Square, London, W. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OJT FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 10, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

W M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A, 

• FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (before 1500), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS, MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 1640, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCIN1AN BIBLE, Ac. 

92, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, S.W., LONDON. 

Poet free, la. (by poet only). 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(t P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deelre to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the moet favourable terms, 01 den for their own bTANDAKD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

A] EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 
•Ll —KING, SELL A KAlLToN, Limited, higb-ciaes 
Ptinter* and PuDliahens la, Guuku cquuro, 4, Suit Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespeci*liy-built Kotiuy and otherfust Machine, 
for printing illusuated or other Publications and •pecialiy-buin 
Machines ior last folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 3*-paec 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and aesistanoe given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

J- done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M-, 18 , Mortimer Cresce..t, N. W. 

T ypewriting. — manuscripts, scien¬ 
tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copieB. Circulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison's Mimeograph. Loug ex|>erieuoe. — Miss ami no, 
8, Agamemnou Ko&u, West liaiu^stcad. 

rpo BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

_L FREE LIBRARIES.-The OCTOBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SfcCONlf - HAND W"KKS and *EW 
REMAINDERS, uttered at ]>r ces greatly icduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post tree upon application to W. H. 
SMITH A bON, library Depart incut, 186, Strand, London. 
W.C. 

P RESS. — VACANCY for capable all-round 

JOURNALIST, for Firm publishing fine Weekly 
Papers. Salary £150 to one taking Shares in Company.—Stale 
age, Ac., Box ? 

L ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to tbo 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange will, 
Author or any person requiring assistance m Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation* 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. —Apply, b) 
letter, to D. O. Dallas, 5, Fumlral Street, London, E.C. 

Just published, prico la, post free Is. Id. 

ri'HE PYRAMID PLATFORM of GIRZEH. 

JL An Historical Supplement to the Guide Books. 

London ; Edward Stanford, 2i and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 


B ooks.—out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our Kipling Noiu- 
Book (rtd.) reaoy shortly.—Wanted, New Ambian Nights, 2 
vols., 1882 .—Holland Company, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free os application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, and, CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


SO to St, NSW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Bead, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lohuok . 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mjutchibtie. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74. NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W„ 

PR0DU0LRS AND PUBLISHERS OP PRAHA**!!! 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAX0US WORKS OP ART. 


NEW SERIES. 


No. 28. Prico 3a 

MIND. 


OCTOBER, 1896. 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT. 

With the Co-operation of Prof. H. Sidowiok, Dr. E. Caird, l)r. 
Venn, Prof. Ward, and Prof. E. B. Titchenkr. 
Contents. 

THE ONE AND THE MANY. Prof. D. G. Ritchie. 
FEELING AND THOUGHT. Alexander F. &uand. 
TRUTH AND HISTORY. J. B. Baillie. 

DISCUSSIONS: 

"The Psychology of Deductive Logic." Maroa .xt 
Washburn. 

CRITICAL NOTICES: 

J. M. Baldwin. '* Social and Ethical Interpretations in 
Mental Development,’ Ac. Helen Bosanquet. 

H. Sidgwick. " Practical Ethics: a Collection of Addresses 
and Essaya.” D. G. Ritchie. 

E. Parish. ” Hallucinations and Illusions,” Ac. W. L. 
Mackenzie. 

V. Henri, “ Ueber die Raumw&hrnehmungen des Taat- 
sinnes.” E. B. Titchenkr. 

W. T. Harris, “ Psychologic Foundations of Education,” 
Dokotuea Beale. 

NEW BOOKS. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. NOTE 
AWARD OF WELBY PRIZE. 

W ill iamb A Nokoatk, 14, Henrietta Street, London: and at 
Edinburgh aud Oxford. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 

The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the 
Original Paintings, are published in the uniform size of 18 in. 
longest line.A.Prioes, unframed, 12s. each; or appropriately 
fiamed, 27s. to 35s. each. 

BELLINI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery) 
DAVID, J. L.—Madame Reoamier. (Louvre.) 

DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 20L (UffixL) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddong. <National Gallery-) 
HAI^. F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) 
HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery ) 
HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIIL (Windsor Castle.) 
HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddoos. (National Gallery) 

LELY, Sir P —Oliver Cromwell. (Ufflxi.) 

MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 
RAPHAEL.-Own Portrait. (Ufflsl.) 

REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (Naiioual Gallery .1 
ROMNEY, G.—The Parson’s Daughter. (National Gallery.) 
SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
TITIAN.—King Pranois I. (Louvre.) 

VAN DYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 
VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral (National Gallery.) 

I WH18TLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, 
Glasgow.) 

(The above form but a small selection of the Company’s ox ten - 
live Series of Famous Portraits.) 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 180 poses. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 
Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists' 
Names. Pott free, Is. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chaurery Lane, Ixmdon. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS tepayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small suma 
on dept sit and alKnr -- - -'**- , “'“ l * l 


lfows Interest monthly on each completed £}. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OU1NKAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa rivx shillings fee month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with lull particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


▲ CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6b. net, claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Slmpkln, Marshall 4 Oo. Llangollen; Darlington 4 Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency 

K V.A. PHELP8 > it 1 ® American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN. LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES OOABT. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

., LLAN DU DNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABKRDOVBY. 

„ YARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOCIETH and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 

Llandrindod wells and the spas of mid-wales. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6b. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (SELECT TRADE) 
FOR THE COVER PACES ONLY 

of The Academy should be sent not later 
than Wednesday night to John Haddon 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

v ith DescririMms of the Tate Gallery. Passmore Edwards Settlement, Elackwall Tunnel, dtc., and 
an additional Index of 4,600 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 


& Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
E.C. Terms, &c., on application. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON * CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 
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THREE IMPORTAMT NEW BOOKS. 

Rtadj on Monday next, the 10th. 

00 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 

An important work, containing startling in- 
formation on the trouble* in the Soudan, 
derived from official and other toureee, by per- 
mittion of the Belgian Government. 

The CONGO STATE; 

Or. THE GROWTH OF CimiSATIOH Iff 
CENT RAL AFRICA 

By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 

Author of " History of China," “ Chinese Gordon.” ! 

THE LATEST ADDITION TO NAVAL 
. 4, LITERATURE. 

A New and Important Work on Torpedoes, oblong 
folio, cloth gilt, 10a. 6d. 

The TORPEDO in 
PEACE and WAR. 

By FEED. T. JANE, 

Author of " Blake of the 4 Rattlesnake,' " " All the 
Wortd’s Fighting Ships," Inventor of the 
Jane Naval War Game, *c. 

With about 30 Full-Page and a great many smaller 
Ill oat rations, the greater part of which are repro¬ 
duction* of Sketches made at Sea on board Torpedo 
Craft by the Author. 

THE 

CAVE DWELLERS of 

SOUTHERN TUNISIA. TranaUted from the 
Danish of Daniel Bronn, by L. E. A B. With 
nnmerom IUoetmloni. Demy 8to, cloth, 12s. 


The Publishers beg to announce a New and 
Collected Edition de Luxe of the Works of the late 

MAJOR e. J.WHYTE-MELVILLE 

Hhietrated by Hugh Thomson, G. H. Jalland, 
Edward Caldwell, and others. 

EDITRD BY 

The Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 

Subscriptions are now taken for the first 13 Vols. 
The price of the Volumes will be 10s. fid. net, demy 
8vo, handsomely bound. 

Printed from new typ«, on hand-made deokle- 
edged paper, specially made for this edition, with a 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. A 
detailed prospectus, with specimen page o' type and 
illustration, may he had on application. The edition 
being limited, intending subscribers should send in 
their orders without delay. 

The first volume-' 4 RIDING RECOLLECTIONS ” 
— will he ready about October 15th, to be followed by 
" KATERFELTO" and others at intervals of a 
month or six weeks. 

THE 

SNAFFLE PAPERS. 

Author of "Gun, Rifle, and Hound." "In the 
Land of the Bora." " In the Jangle," Ac. Illus¬ 
trated by Harry Dixon. Large crown 8vo, 10s. fid. 


Just Published„ 
JASON EDWARDS and A LITTLE 

NORSK. A powerful Story of the Far 
We«t. By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of 
" Wayside Courtships," " Rose of Dntchers 
Coolly," Ac. Crown 8vo, fie. 

THE HISTORY of CHINA By 

D. O. BOULGER, Author of "The Congo State," 
44 Chinese Gordon," Ac. 2 vole., 2is. 

A GALAXY GIRL. By Lincoln 

SPRINGFIELD. Crown 8vo, fis. 

THE SHEPHERDESS of TREVA 

By PAUL CU8HINO, Author of “ The Block, 
smith of Voe," "P th* Thorn," Ao. Crown 
8vo, fis. 

HUNTING REMINISCENCES. 

Rv ALFRED K. PEASE, M.P.. Author of “ Tho 
Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher-fed Pack,” 
M Horse Breeding for Farmers," Ao. With Illus¬ 
trations by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Cuthbert Bradley, Ac. Crown 8vo, fis. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE through 

TIRAH By Captain L. J. 8HADWELL, P.8.0. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses -post free. 

W. THACKER & CO.. 
8 portingand General Publishers, 2 . Creed Lane, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 2 (Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, ’28s. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of HENRY REEVE, O.B., D.C.L., 

Late Editor of the “ Edinburgh Beview," and Registrar of the 

Privy Connell. 

By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. 

" Few men have lived a fuller or more active life than Henry Reeve : he began work very early, and 
he dropped in harness. Professor Laughton must have been embarrassed by a wealth of material. 

Times. 

"From boyhood until his death he was of the elect. Great names glitter on every page—kings and 
queens, princes, statesmen, literary lights."— Daily New s. 

44 .With this singular testimony to the merits and importance of Henry Reeve we must leave these 

interesting volumes, nearly every page of which oontaios matter both for the politician and the historian." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" The biograohy is well written and well arranged, the personality of t.he writer is never obtruded, 
and the book will be welcomed generally as a valuable addition to the Bidelights of history."— Morning Post. 

"The book is a mine of rich matter—literary, political, and historical. Mr. Laughton has done his task 
with great care and conspicuous literarv power ; and has produced an important work in a manner which 
renders it of fascinating interest."— Scotsman. 

4 * Besides their political interest these volumes are full of information and recollections that, throw 
mnoh light on the sooial and other events of the reign. Their appearanoe does not constitute an historical 
event like the Greville memoirs, but the book is a document of real value for all who wish to understand 
Victorian politics.”— St. James’s Gazette. 

" Kaht. Russell on George IV.—' K worse man has not lived in our time’ —is one of a hundred nassagei 
that will be quoted in all quarters: the account of the Queen’s declaration of her marriage for another; and 
Prince Albert’s Germanism in the matter of the Danish War; an unfamiliar rictnre of the Countess 
Guiccioli ; M. Circourt on Bismarck : certain bits about Napoleon as Prince, President, and Emperor, and 
many other choice morsels."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

STONEWALL JACKSON and the AMERICAN CIVIL 

WAR. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, Professor of Military Art and 
History, the Staff College. With 2 Portraits, and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols., 
8 vo, 42 s. 

“One of the most interesting biographies and instructive military bocks of the day. There is hardlv 
a fault to be found with it as to impartiality, research, and acuteness, while of the style the reader can 
judge bv the extract* which we have given. A good series of maps and plans and a full index complete Its 
merits.’- A thenaum. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE SAVILLE. 

Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax. With a New Edition of his Works, now for the 
first time Collected and Revised. By H. C. FOXCROFT. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

A STUDY of MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, and the 

RIGHTS of WOMAN. By EMMA RATJSCHENBU8CH-CLOUGH, Ph.D. 
8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 

THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth 

H. HODGSON, Hen. LL.D. Edin.; Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford; Past-President of 
the Aristotelian Society: Author of “Time and Space,” “The Philosophy of 
Reflection,” &c. 4 vols., 8vo, 36 s. net. 

THE GOLD COAST, PAST and PRESENT. By George 

MACDONALD, Director of Education, and H.M. Inspector of Schools for the Gold 
Coast Colony and the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of DAVID HUME. 

Edited, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. GREEN, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College. Oxford; and T. H. GROSE. Fellow and Tutor .of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. NEW and CHEAPER IMPRES8ION. 4 vols., 8vo, 28s. 
Or separately, “ A Treatise of Human Nature : being an Attempt to Introduce the 
Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects; and Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion,” 2 vols., 8vo, 14s.; “Essays: Moral, Political, and Literary,” 
2 vols., 8vo, 14s. 

THE STRUCTURE and CLASSIFICATION of BIRDS. 

By FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A.,'F.R.S., Prosector and Vice-Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London. With 252 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 

HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, 

Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. Walford, Author of “ Mr. 

Smith,” “ Leddy Marget,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GKEEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


1ST O W IR E AMD Y. 


An Edition de Luxe of 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

With many Full-Page Illustrations, Borders, and Initials, by GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E., FREDERICK A, 
RHEAD, and LOUIS RHEAD. Special Preface by the Rev. H. R. HA WEIS, M.A. 


„ . 2S® e50e llent examples of the right way of illustrating Bunyan possess those masculine qualities, that directness, 
flna Kk . , e themes demand. As to the higher elements we associate under the name of design, there is not the slightest 

himself C ° U ^ ^ wor ^ 8 °* Messrs. Rhead, would recognise in them a crooning mercy specially reserved till now for 

77iit Edition is limited to 200 Copies, numbered and signed, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Price Two Guineas net. 


THE LAND of the PIGMIES. Bv Captain Guy Barrows, j 

Dedicated, by permission, to His Msiesty the King of the Belgians. With Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, with over 200 Illustrations. Price 21s. [Shortly. 

(Taptain Burrows, late of the Second Fusiliers, and now Captain Commandant in the service of the Congo Free State, has explored much 
territory never before visited by white men. The country known as the district of the Upper Uelle lies between the M’Booner River in the 
north and the Amwimi in the south. With the exception of the Pigmies, the tribes inhabiting it are all cannibals. The Pigmies are a strange 
race of undersized men. generally little over four feet in height. Very few travellers have ever seen them, and the author, havinglived among 
them, has had an unique opportunity of studying their strange customs and habits, of which he has now written a most interesting account. 


SPINIFEX and SAND, a Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in 

Western Australia. Bv the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe and from Photographs, together 
with 3 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. [Shortly. 

Mr. Carnegie’s volume is chiefly made up of a narrative of an exploring expedition from CocilgarcUe across the waterless, sandy deserts of 
theinterior to the Kimberley district, and of the re-traversing of the sand-ridges by a route further to the east, finally returning to Cool. 
gardie after a journey of over 3,000 miles, more than half of which was through country previously unexplored. 

A Special Prospectus of the above Two Volumes may be h^d on Application. 

MAD HUMANITY. By L. Forbes Winslow, M.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Portraits, price 7s. 6d. 

In this book Dr. Winslow, the celebrated Specialist in Lunacy Cases, deals largely with his personal reminiscences. Separate chapters are 
devoted to insanity in relation to genius, in relation to crime, and in relation to sex. In fact, the whole subject is treated exhaustively and 
in popular style. : 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS NOW READY. 

THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN KETTLE. By 

C. J. CUTCLIFFE IIYNE, Author of 44 The Paiadise Coal 
Boat,” &c. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

THE PHANTOM ARMV. Being the Story of a 

Man and a Mystery. By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of 
“ Queen of the Jesters,” “ Kronstadt,” &c. 

THE SEED of the POPPY. By Olive Holland, 

Author of “ An Egyptian Coquette,” &c. 

FORTUNE’S SPORT. By Mrs. 0. N. Williamson, 

Author of “The Bam Stormers,” &c. 

THE KNIGHT of the GOLDEN CHAIN. By 

R. D. CHETWODE, Author of 44 John of Strathboume.’ , 

BROTHERS of the PEOPLE. By Fred. Whishaw, 

Author of “ A Russian Vagabond,” &c. 


FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

STORIES in LIGHT and SHADOW. By Bret 

HARTE, Author <»f “ Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. 

THE ARCHDEACON. By Mrs. L. B. Walford, 

Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 

MORD EM’LY. , By W. Pett Ridge, Author of 

“ Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell.” 

THE KEY of the HOLY HOUSE. A Romance of Old 

Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE, Author of “ The Black Disc,” &c. 

SETTLED OUT of COURT. By O. B. Burgin, Author 

of “Fortune’sFootballs,” &c. With Frontispiece by James Greig. 

THE MEMBER'S WIFE. By the Hon. Mrs. 

HENRY CHETWYND, Author of “A Brilliant Woman,” 
“ A Dutch Cousin”’ &e. 

THE LOST PROVINCES. (Sequel to “The 

American Emperor ”) By LOUIS TRACY. Author of “ The 
Final War,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by H. Piffard. 

THE OPTIMIST. By Herbert Morrah, Author of 

“ The Faithful City,” &c. 


PIB SS J*L. J Wm Regiment,” - Quest of 

PEI ?5. N l“i, P E S ^ Ea ' Horsley, M.A, Author of “ Jottiugs from 

_.T^ e Author, well known as the last Chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, and an authority upon all subjects connected with Prisons and • 

Whj ° h of 8ervice to who study the question of Prison^form, an! also contains much oftoterest to 

A LIST OF NEW SEASON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s 

NEW ROMANCE, 

ENTITLED 

AYLWIN, 

Will be ready in England and 
America on 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 

In one vol., crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

Be. net, claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF 

THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall ft Go. Llangollen: Darlington ft Go. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 

“A book to be read with pure enjoyment "— 

ILLUSTRATED LOUDON NEWS. 

NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of 

SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., 

IS EXHAUSTED. 


A SECOND EDITION will be ready next week. 
Large crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, Ids. 6d 


World .—** This charming sketch i«* 
written throughout in a spirit of 
fraternal sympathy, though affection 
ne'er degenerates into adula’.ion. 
Even those who never met Lockwood 
should have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing, after a perusal of thin brief 
memoir, the secret of his success and 
of bis popularity.” 


Spectator. - “Mr. Birrell hasaccom* 
plishcl what seems to us very little 
shvt of a masterpiece in a very diffi¬ 
cult kind.Ono feels on laying down 

the book that it was a loss not to 
have known Lockwood; but ono feels 
also that by the litorary skill of his 
frienl that loss has been at least 
partially made good.” 


SECOND EDITION OP 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL 

NOTICE—A SECOND EDITION of 

RODEN’S CORNER. 

By H. 8ET0N MEBRIUAN, 

Author of “ The Sowers,’ 1 “In Kedar’s Tents/* &c., is now ready. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Truth.—" A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 

Manchester Guardian.—" One of the cleverest books that wo have road for 

a considerable time.Probably Mr. Merrimau has never before found a 

subject so admirably suited to his powers.” 


DARLINGTON’S 

HANDBOOKS. 

Elitcd by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 

With Special Contributions from Bis Excellency K. J. PHELPS, late 
American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALKS COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YC0ED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BABMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVEBN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND 

ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlemen>, 
Blackwall Tunnel, ftc., and an additional Index of 4,500 
References to Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON St. GO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


MR. CROCKETT'S NEW NOVEL. 

ON MONDAY NEXT. 

With 8 Full-Page Illostrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE RED AXE. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR OF "THE UAIDEBS,” "CLEG KELLY,” Ac 
NEW VOLUME OF 

The Biographical Edition of 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

On OCTOBER 17th.—Large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND; 

and THE LECTURES. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by GEORG a 
DU MAURI KB, F. BARNARD, and FRANK DICKSKK, R.A., and 
11 Woodcuts. 

A Volume will be issued ench subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899. 

A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages , will be sent post free 
on application . 


MB. BOBBBT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 

On MONDAY NEXT. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES. Vol. I. 

Contents Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and The God of 
Love. _ 

NSW NOVEL BY MISS OBNE WHITE. 

On MONDAY NEXT. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

A LOVER of TRUTH. By Eliza Orne 

WHTTH, Author of “A Browning Courtship,” “ The Coming 
The xlora,” &c. 

London: SMITH, ELDE'i & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CATALOGUES. 


w 


ILLIAMS k NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta 8troet, Covent Garden, *0, Booth Frederick St.. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


W M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 

* FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (before 1800), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS, MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOK8 before 1640, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, Ac. 


93, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, B.W., LONDON. 
Pqat free, le. (by post only). 


T^OKEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-L promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., IT, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Weet 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deeire to 
o.ill the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in Loudon for Ailing, 
on the most f&rouiable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS aud for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
A EttluDlCALS—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines,books, &c. 

-KING, SELL A RA1LTON, Limited, higli-otass 
Printers aud Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., bavespeolaliy-built Kotaiyaud otherf.uit Machines 
f >r priming iliustiated or other Publications aud specialiy-built 
M icbmes (or fast folding aud oovering 8, IS, 24. or 22-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New- Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Department* oouducted. 

Tolepone *5121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


P EESS. — VACANCY for capable all-rou.id 

JOURNALIST, for Firm publishing five Weekly 
Papers. Salary £150 to oue taking Shares iu Company.—Stale 
age, Ac., Box “A,” Academy Office, 43. Chancery Laue, W.C. 


rpYPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 
JL done. 10 d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references— 
Address, Miss E. M , 18 , Mortimer Crescent, N. W. 


rpYPEWRITING.— MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

J. tifle, dramatic, and .. 


, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Cinulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison's Mimeograph. Loug experiouce.— Miss Skrino, 
“ ‘ . **~'d, West Hampstead. 


8, Agamemnon Road, 


]" ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, aud who bas access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, Is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance iu Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation b 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, fi, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


R oyal academy of arts.-notice 

is HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Council 
will proceed to ELECT on Tuesday, November 1st. a TURNER 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for tne Turner Annuity, which h 
of the value of £50, must be Artists of repute in need of aid 
through the unavoidable failure of professional employment oi 
other causes. Forms of application can be obtained ny lottei 
addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly 
W. They must be filled in and returned on or before Saturday 
October 29th. 

By Order. 

_ FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 

T ATEST PUBLICATION of the ZOOLOGI- 

J-J CAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY o< 
Ijondon, 1898. Part III. Containing Papers read at th« 
Scientific Meetings held in May and June. 1W8. Will. 
Twenty Plates. Price to Fellows. 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 

To be obtained at the Society's Office (3, Hanover Square, W.). 
or through any Bookseller. 

JgOROUGH OF ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Technical InstructionCommittee invite APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of ART MASTER. 

The duties will include Art Instruction in the Day Training 
Department of the Universit- College of Wales. Aberystwyth, 
and the Aberystwyth C.-unty Intermediate Softool, in addition 
to the Evening Class-s under the Committee. Minimum 
guaranteed stipend £180. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, should fe 
sent on or before November 14th. 1898, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 

R. J ROBERTS. 

Clerk to the Technical Instruction Committee, 
_ _ Aberystwyth. 

1. Baker Street, Aberystwyth, 

October 8th, 1898. 


rjsUE 


DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

MODERN HI8TORY. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS fo-tbo LECTURESHIP 
iu MODERN HISTORY. Salary £ 160 . rising by annual 
increments of £10. to £„’0i> per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Ihe Secretary. to 
whom applications must be sent, not later than November Hlh. 


N° 


RWICH SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED, immediately. FEMALE ASSISTANT for PUPIL 
TEACHERS' CENTRE. 

A preierei.ee will l>e given to those qualified to teach French. 
Hygiene, Physiology-, Practical Music, and Needlework, and 
|Kjssea«ing a university qualification. 

Salary £100 to £120 per annum. 

Candidates required to attend will be allowed reasonable 
travelling expenses. 

Carvassiug in person, or by letter, will be considered a dis¬ 
qualification. 

Applications, on forms which may be obtained from the 
underaigued, on recoipt of stamped addressed envelope, must 
be sent in at once. 

SYDNEY COZENS-HARDY, Clerk. 

School Board Offices. Norwioh, 

12th October, 18118. 

Just published, price la, post free la Id. 

T HE PYRAMID PLATFORM of GIZEH. 

An Historical Supplement to the Guide Books. 

London : Edward Stanford, 24 and 87. Cockspur Street, 
Charing Crow, S.W. 


MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCUIA TIOX and SALE of 
all ihe BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOK8. 


B ooks.—out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED—Please state wants. Our Kiplinc Note- 
Book (6d.) ready shortly—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, 2 
volt., 1882—Holland Company, Cherry 8treet, Birmingham. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (SELECT TRADE) 
FOR THE COVER PACES ONLY 

of The Academy should be sent not later 
than Wednesday night to Johx Haddox 
is Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
E.C. Terns, &c., on application, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for wmUt uohaan of Book, 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Oanlage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospeotoses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A XEW CLEARASCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to an; address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

30-31, New Oxford Street ; ‘‘41, Brorapton Road, 8. W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Hireet, E.C.. London j ni.d 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 

THE ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINER. D.O.L., LL D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 62. OCTOBER. 1898. Royal 8ro. price 6a. 
Article*. 

THE CAMPAIGN of the METAURC8. By Bernard W. 
Henderson. Part II. 

BOSNIA BEFORE the TURKISH CONQUEST. By W. 
Miller. 

THE BEGINNINGS of WESSEX. By Sir Henry H. 
Ilottoavn, K C.I E . M.P. 

THE IIRITI8II COLONY at PARIS. ByJ.G. Aioku. 

J. Ant'* and Document*.—3. Retneu w nf Hook*.—A. Anlict* 
PeririUcal*. — 5. Lut of Recent Hittorical Publication*.— 
6. Index. 

London: Longmans, Green A Co. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 386.-OCTOBER, 1898.-8vo, price 6a. 

I—MANY MEMORIES of MANY PEOPLE. 

II— ETHEREAL TELEGRAPHY. 

III— THE MAKING of RELIGION. 

IV— THE CARLI8LE PAPERS. 

V—FRAZER'S PAU8ANIA8. 

VI— THACKERAY. 

VII— EGYPT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

VIII—GEORGE 8AVILB, LORD HALIFAX. 

IX-THE EUROPEAN POWERS in WE8T AFRICA. 

X—THE INDIAN GOLD STANDARD. 

XI—THE MEMOIRS of HENRY REEVE. 

London: Lonomans, Green A Co. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES A AD BOOKSELLERS'. 


A LOTUS FLOWER. 

By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 

Crown 8vo, fls. 

“ A powerful work. It is more; it is a work of 
genius.”— Dundee Courier. 

" A very clever psychological study.” 

Birmingham Deity Post. 

“A translation of a fine Dutch novel.”— Outlook. 

“ The writer’s literary gifts are of a high order. 

The characters are defined with a masterly hand.’* 

Scotsman. 

His first novel made a Btir at once, thanks to the 
freshness of the delineations and the positively new 
ideas. His second work ('A Lotus Flower’) has just 
appeared, superior in conception to its predecessor, 
more elaborate in plot, and more fascinating.** 

Athenaum (yearly review of Dutch literature). 


William Blackwood & 8oics, Edinburgh and London. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Clmucery Latio, Loudon. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable ou demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance#, when not draw n below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. • 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small auma 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly ou each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS TER MONTIJ. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

1IOW TO Pl KCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOk FIVE Mill.1.1.NUB PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seren Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature , 
mag still be obtained, singly or in 
complete sets, on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, IF. C. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST 

or 

REGENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTIOX. 

Crown Rvo, 5*. net per Volume. 

THE WINCHESTER EDITION of the 

NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN. 

Th** following are now ready —SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
PKII>E and PREJUDICE. MANSFIELD PARK. EMMA. 

Shortly will be inued NORTH ANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION, completing the Series. 

Crown 8vo. 66- 

LINNET: a Romance. By Grant Allen. 

[Immediately. 

Crown 8vo, 6*. 

IN the BEGINNING: a Tale of an 

Eaatern Land, i y HUGH CLIFFORD. [Immediately. 
Crown 8?o, 6e. 

BACHELORLAND: a Story of the 

Temple Courts. By R. 8. WARREN BELL. 

[Immediately. 

Crown 8 ro. R11. 

POOR HUMAN NATURE. By Elizabeth 

GODFREY. [Immediately. 

Crown 8vo. 6*. 

A MAYFAIR MARRIAGE. By Gram- 

MONT HAMILTON. [Immediately. 

Crown 8 to. 3*. 8d. 

NANNO: a Daughter of the State. By 

ROSA MULHOLLAND. [Immediately. 

VoL IT. of the “SYLVAN SERIES," fear. 8vo, ‘a. 6d. 

THE ROE BARGAIN. By K. Murray 

GILCHRIST. [October 8. 

VERSE. 

Fean. 8vo. buckram. 9a. fld. ret. 

A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Housman 

[Ready. 

Crown 8vo, 5*. net 

HANNIBAL: a Drama. By Louisa 

SHORE 

Mr. Frederic Harrison writes : " I havo read and re-read 
'Tlannihal* with admiration. As an historical romance, care¬ 
fully studied from the original histories it is a noble conception 

of a great hero The merit of this piece is to have seized the 

historical conditions with suoh reality and such truth, and to 
hare kept so sustained a flight at a high level of heioic dignity.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: "It is a production that 
deserve* to rank among the beet dramatic writings of the 

^Th 'eh T.A8G0 W HERA LD says: " There is not a poet living 
who could have written this noble drama of 1 IlanulbaL ’ Tenny¬ 
son might have eipialle 1 it. but could hardly have given a more 
ma«teriy presentation of a wonderful historic personality." 

EDITION DE LUXE LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. 
Omwu 8vo. yann«d narchment. with ribbon ties. 7s. 6d net. 

THE FLOWER of the MIND: a Choice 

among the Best Poem*. Made by ALICE MEYNELL. 

[Immediately. 

A few of the Buckram Edition also remains. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LONDON in SONG: a Collection of 

Verse inspired by the Knowledge and Love of London. 
KdDed. with an Introduction and Notes, by WILFRED 
WHITTEN. With Cover, Title-Page, and End Papers by 
William Hyde. [Immediately. 

Small 4to, ss 61. net- 

ENGLAND and YESTERDAY: a Book 

of Short Poems- By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. [Stortfy 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALEFACE and REDSKIN, and Other 

Storiee for Boys and Girls. By F ANSTEY. With Cover, 
Decorations, and over 60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

[October 18. 

Ii*wg folio, half-cloth, a*. 

ALL the WORLD OVER. By Mrs. 

FARMILOE and E. V. LUCAS. [Shortly. 

NEW EDITION, crown Svo, fl«. 

A BOOK of VERSES for CHILDREN. 

Compiled by EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS. With Cover, 
Title-Page, and End Papers designed In Colours by F. D. 
Bedford. 

16 mo, Is. 6d. 

LITTLE BERTHA. By W. J. Stillman. 

I Immediately. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of GREECE. Con- 

sidered in relation to the Character and History of its 
People. By ALFRED WILLIAM BENN. [Immediately. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vol. L of the “ RUSSIAN LIBRARY," Edited by 
W. T. STEAD. 

Crown 8vo, fls. 

REFLECTIONS of a RUSSIAN STATES¬ 
MAN. By K. POBYEDONOST8EFF, Procurator to the 
Holy Synod of Russia. With a Preface by Madame OLGA 
NOVIKOFF. [Just published. 

Demy 8vo, 2 s. 6d. net. 

A TABULATION of the FACTORY LAWS 

of EUROPEAN COUNTRIES; in so far as they relate to 
Hours of Labour and Special Legislation for Women, Young 
Persons, and Children. By EMMA BROOKE. [Ready. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

LICENSING PRACTICE. By 0 F.Christie, 

Banuter-at-Law. [Butdy. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIFE in a MODERN MONASTERY- By 

JOSEPH McOABE, formerly the Very Rev. Father 
Anthony, 0.8.F. IJusf published. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 

9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLAOKIE & SON’S 

New Illustrated Story Books. 

By O. A. Plenty. 

UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: a Tale of the Peninsular 

War. With 12 Page illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

BOTH SIDES the BORDER: a Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. 

With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

AT ABOUKIR and ACRE: a Story of Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. 

With 8 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I., and 3 Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By Katharine Tynan. 

THE HANDSOME BRANDONS: 

a Story for Girls. With 12 Page Illustrations 
by Gertruds Dkmain Hammond, K.I. 
Crjwn 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

By OUphant Smeaton. 

A MYSTERY of the PACIFIC. 

With 8 Page Illustrations by Wal Paqbt. 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

By Gordon Stable*. 

COURAGE, TRUE HEARTS. 

The Story of Three Boys who Sailed in 8earoh 
of Fortune. With 6 Page Illustrations by 
W. 8. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s.6d 

By Sheila K. Braine. 

THE TURKISH AUTOMATON: 

a Tale of the Time of Catherine the Great of 
Russia. With6 Page Illustrations byWiLLiAM 
Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, doth degant, 3s. 6d. 


By E. Davenport Adam*. 

A GIRL Of TO-DAY. with 6 Page 

Illustrations by Gertrude Demain Ham¬ 
mond, R.I. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

By J. Chalmers. 

FIGHTING the MATABELE. 

With 6 Page Illustrations by Stanlby L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. 

By Bobert Leighton. 

THE PILOTS of POMONA: a 

Tale of the Orkney Islands. New Edition. 
With6 Page Illustrations by John Lbiohton. 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 3s. 

By Kirk Munroe. 

IN PIRATE WATERS. With 8 

Illustrations by Taber. Crown 8vo, doth 
elegant, 5s. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

AN ALPHABET of ANIMALS, with 26 Full-Page Plates, a large 

number of Vignottes and Cover Design by Carton Moore Park. Demy 4to (13 inches 
by 10), 5s. 

THE TROUBLES of TATTERS, and other Stories. By Alice 

Talwin Morris. With 62 charming Illustrations in Black-and-White by Alice B. 
Woodward. Square 8vo, decorated cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. With 20 Full- 

Page Illustrations in Colour, Decorated Title-Page, and Cover Design in two colours. 
Imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE REIGN Of PRINCESS NASKA. By Amelia HirrcnisoY 

Stirling, M.A. With over 50 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 2a. 6<L 

CHIPS and CHOPS. By R. Neish. With 16 Illustrations by H. R. 

Millar. Crown 8vo, cloth oxtra, 2s. 

BIACKIE'S HALF-CROWS SERIES. BLACRIFS TWO-SHILUHC SERIES 

NEW VOLUMES. NEW VOLUMES. 

Cloth degant. Illustrated. f Cloth elegant. Illustrated. 

THE LADY ISO BEL. By Eliza HER FRIEND and MINE. By 

p Pollard. i Florence Coombe. 

THE BONDED THREE. By AN UNAPPRECIATIVE AUNT 

Bessie Marchant. | B Y jANE Spbttioue. 

A DREADFUL MISTAKE. By j THE EAGLE’S NEST. By S. E. 

Geraldine Mockler. I Cartwright. 

Also NEW STORY BOOKS at Is. 6d., Is., 9d., and 6d. 

BLACKIE Sf SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School 
Prizes, Rewards, Sfc., sent post-free on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Jlist Published. Crown 8vo, doth, Be. 

CAPRICCIOS. By the Duchess of Leeds. 

“ We hare nothing but praiee for this volume, which is one 
of real literary inter^t.”— St. James's Goaeite. 

“Storiee which exhibit a delicate fancy, and much skill in 
expie-sion.”— Yorkshire Poat. 

*• Full of poetry mid 'houghtfulneM and rioh at times in the 
element of dramatic surprise.*-— Leeds Mercury. 

“ We close the duuhe-s’s charming volume with a feeling of 
regret that it is at an en* 1 , and a hone that the authoress will 
soon give us m jto of her * Capriooioa.’ — Aberdeen t> roe Press. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, fla, 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By 

ELLEN THORNKYUROFT FOWLER. 

‘‘A remarkable book "—Literature. 

“ Beyond doubt a liook to read Westminster GattUe. 

“ An admirable piece of work."— Black and White. 

“It ia an extremely clever book, aud Miss Fowler de ervea 
hearti' congratulations upon her success.”—/feint* 0 / lis.vuwi 
“Will la* pjHoed among the most brilliant novels or the 
year.’ -Iktilo .Veins. 

“‘The novel of the season,' will probably lie Ihe popular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story " 

Speak.r. 


Rut/yard Kipling*a New Baok, 

THE DA Y’S WORK. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. 


With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH, 1897-98. 

An Acccunt of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis 
under General Sir William Lockhart, G.C.B., KC.SI. 

Based (by permission) on Letters contributed to the “Times” 

By Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, Director of Military Education in India. 

TIMES.—* Merita strong commendation as a clearly-written and uniformly interesting history of a 
notable and exlren el.v instructive campaign.” 


Now Reaily. Crown 8vo, cloth, with diagrams, 7s fid. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Alfred 

T. SCHOFIELD. M.D..M.RC.8. 

" T»r. Schofield has produced a vluable work on a suhject of 
very great interest and importance. We give the volume u 
hearty welcome, and wish it all the success it desorves.” 

- Methodist Times. 

SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Da 

THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS: 

Notes of Egyptian Travel By J«»9KI*H POLLARD. 
With Int'oduction by the Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., aud 
Map and 15 11 lustrations. 

"Mr. Pollard has performed a real service by placing tbs 
reunite of his tending and personal observations in readable 
and handy n form. Will prove a very useful guide for the 
more studious class of visitors to the ever euohautiug valley of 
the Nile.**— • (lily News. 

“These notes of Egyptian travel are profoundly interesting. 
They aro the impressions of a scholar, a close oliserver, a 
picturesque narrator. To the last page of the Ixxik the 
reader’s attention is firmly he'd. A map and fifteen capital 
illustrations and an exceedingly beautiful binding make it a 
most acceptable volume ."—Church Times. 


Pott -tto, Cs. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 

TIMES—*K very bright little book —genial, humorous, perhaps a little fantastic and way¬ 
ward here and there, but full of bright glimpses of Tiaturo and sprightly criticisms of life. Elizabeth 
i< the Km liah wife of a German husband, who finds and makes for herself a delightful retreat from the 
banalities of life in a German proviuc.al town by occupying and Ireautifying a deaeited convent.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. By Rolf Boldrewood. 

[ October IS. 

HER MEM0R7. By Maarten Maartens. ton,***. 

A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By H. A. Vachell. 

ATHEXJRUM.—" It is a story which the English reader will greet with pleasure.Tho book is 

good reading to the end.” 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 

Fourth Edition, 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 

ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., L.LD.. 
Professor in Aberdeen University, formerly Fellow of 
Exeter and of Linooln College, and Professor of Classical 
Arohreology, Oxford. 

“ Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience 
as a traveller and archaeologist, but the resources of hu 
ingenious mind and a lively style. The bode is, like everything 
Professor Ksmsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows every¬ 
where personal learning, personal impression; it has the 
sharp touch of the traveller and the eye-witness."—Timss. 


CORLEONE. By F. Marion Crawford. 

MORXIXO POST.-" A delightful novel.” 

THE ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, Foundling, Thief, 

Juggler, and Fencing-Master duting the French Bevolut ion. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. [Shortly. 

THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DB. BARBERS, ISABEL 

DYSART. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Model* of what such italics should be.” 


Fifth Edition, with Maos and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, lib. 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 

BEFORE A.D. 170. 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the 
study of early Ohureh history which ha" been published in this 
country since the great work of Bishop Llghtfoot on the 
Apostolic Fit hers. It is. too, unlees our memory fails us, 
without a rivai in any foreign country."— Guardian. 


WORKS BY PROF. C. A. SMITH, D.O. 

Fifth Edition, Eighth Thousand. With Additions. Corrections, 
and New Index of Scripture References. Crowu 8vo, 
cloth, 15«. 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

HOLT LAND. B, OEOROE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
Professor ot Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. Free 
Church College, Glasgow. With six specially prep ired Maps. 
“A very noteworthy contribution to th* study of sacred 
history, limed upon the three indispensable conditions of 
persona! acquaintance with the land, a study of the explorations, 
discoveries, and decipherment*, especially of the last twenty 
years, and the employment of the results of Biblical criticism 
during the same period. The necessity and importance of 
such an undertaking need no demonstration, and the result" as 
set forth in Dr. Smith's learned and laborious work will bo 
appreciated by all competent scholars.”— Times. 

In Two Volume*. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7a 6d. each. 

THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 

COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR. VoL l.-Crnitaininn 
Amos. Hose*, and Micah. Vol. 2 (Recently Published).— 
Containing Zeidianish. Nahum, Ilalsikkuk. Obadinh, 
llagirai. Zrehariah I.-VIII., “ Malachi," Joel, “ Zechariah ” 
IX.-XIV., aod Jonah. 

"We believe that no more valuable contribution has been 
made iu recent years to Biblical exegesis than this volume." 

Literature. 

Tn Two Volumes.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. I.-Chap- 

Un I. to XXXIX. Vol. II.-Ch»l>l»r« XL. to LXVI. 

“ Wr de-ire to M English readers know how very lucid, 
impic—i\c— aud, indeed, h >w vivid—a study of Isaiah is 
within their reach; the fault of the book, if it has a fault, 
being ratlxr that it finds too many point* of connection 
between Isaiah and our modem world, tnau that it finds too 
few. In other words, uo one can s»y that the ltooi is not full 
of life .”—Stvrtator 

London: HODDER & SToUGHTON, 
27, ^Paternoster Bow, E.C. 


THE LOVES of the LAD7 ARABELLA. By M. A. 


SEA WELL. 

MORNING POST.—" There is a spirit and evident enjoyment in the telling of the story which are 
refreshing to the reader wearied of highly elaborate! literary efforts.” 


HEW BOOK BY BBNJAMIN KIDD. 

THE CONTROL of the TROPICS. By Benjamin Kidd, 

Author of ” Social Evolution.” Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

In 2 vols , extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 

EDWARD THRING, Head Master of Uppingham School: 

Life, Diary, and Letters. By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G., M.A. With Portraits. 

8TANDA RD.—" Mr. Parkin draws a vivid portrait of the most remarkable of the Schoolmasters in 
the latter half of this century.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

HUGH THOMSON'S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK.-ls. 

JACK the GIANT KILLER. With 16 Full-Page 

Coloured Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON. \_8hortly. 

MBS. MOLES WORTH’S NBW VOLUME. 

THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 

Illustrations by ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 

STORIES from LOWLY LIFE of MICE, DOGS, and 

OTHER ANIMALS. By C. M. DUPPA. With Illustrations by LOUIS WAIN. Fcap.’lto, 4s. 6d. 


HEW BOOK BY FBOFESSOB SAINTBBURY. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By GEORGE SAINTBBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

I. Notes and News. 

"The welcome that has been accorded to the new series of 
the Academy is very encouraging. From the letters we 
haye received, and from the comments in the Press, it is 
•clear that an illustrated literary paper of this character—a 
review of literature and life—was needed. As our new 
series has begun so it will continue. New features of 
interest will be constantly added. Neither talent, nor 
money, nor time, nor industry will be wanting to make 
•the Academy welcomed, studied, and discussed in every 
household in the United Kingdom. Among new features 
in preparation we may mention a series of articles 
•under the heading “Views,” to which eminent writers 
of the day will contribute. In these papers, which will 
-be signed and of some length, all important questions 
of the day will be treated. They will express the views 
-of ripe minds on problems—literary, scientific, political, 
artistic, and sociological—about which men and women 
.are feeling their dim way, too often without guidance. 

Messes. Smith, Elder & Co. are to be congratulated 
■on their acquisition of the Bismarck Memoirs after keen 
competition with other publishers. The price given for 
the work has been given at anything between £5,000 and 
£15,000, and Messrs. Smith & Elder are naturally 
reticent on the point. It might be supposed that such a 
work as this would be bought on its title alone, but we 
understand that the competing firms were able to examine 
the contents of the work. The publication of the Memoirs 
may be expected at the end of November. The work will 
be issued in two volumes, and will not improbably be 
illustrated to a small extent. Messrs. Smith & Elder 
have not the advantage which Messrs. Mac millan had, in 
-the case of the Busch diary, of receiving Bismarck’s book 
in English. The whole is in German, and its rendering 
into English is now occupying a staff of translators. 


These Memoirs may possibly be followed by another 
(kindred work of less but still considerable interest. We 
mention with all reserve a statement in the Continental 
•papers to the effect that Signor Crispi proposes to visit 
Ixmdon before the end of this month, the object of his 
j oumey being to enable him to supervise the printing of 
bis Memoirs. 


Many booksellers complain of the statements that are 
being made to the effect that they have been charging 
£37 for the Encyclopedia Britannica, now being offered 
at 14 guineas. As a matter of fact the work has sold 
at £18 for years. 


Mr. Kenneth Grahame, after many years of service in 
the Bank of England, has now become its secretary. We 
echo the hope that his new duties will not entail less 
literary activity; but Mr. Grahame’s talent is a shy one, 
probably not in the least dependent upon increased or 
decreased leisure. While on this subject we might remark 
that in last week’s Spectator Mr. Grahame’s Pagan Papers 
was reviewed as a new book, and its author assured that he 
“can do better work if he tries—above all, if he will 
only discriminate between real literary humour and the 
trivialities of the comic paper, between liveliness and 
deadly-li veliness. ’ ’ 


The Lay's Work is selling well in the bookshops. With 
Kitchener to Khartum is also selling; indeed, the demand 
has exceeded the immediate supply. Nothing, however, 
interferes with the sale of the cheap edition of Forty-One 
Years in India. A more genuinely “ selling ” book than 
Lord Eoberts’s work has not been published for many 
years. 


A book without a printer. Mr. Harry Quilter’s forth¬ 
coming edition, with his own illustrations, of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin is not to be printed ; instead, each copy 
of the poem will be in the actual handwriting, through¬ 
out, of Mrs. Quilter. The edition is limited to four hundred 
copies, and we are glad of this—for Mrs. Quilter’s sake. 


We were mistaken in saying that Mr. Lang contemplates 
with resignation the enterprise of literary privateersmen 
who make books about and around him. It would, we are 
assured, have been more accurate to say that Mr. Lang 
takes such enterprise patiently only because there is no use 
in being impatient with what he is unable to prevent. 


A new and sumptuous edition of the Imitation of Christ, 
illustrated by Mr. Laurence Housmnn, is imminent. This 
publication was suggested by a well-known bookman, and 
it will be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
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At the present moment, Mr. Hall Cuine is in America, 
■whither he fared to be present at the first performance of 
ihe dramatic version of The Christian. An Albany paper 
thus describes him at the premiere : “ Hall Caine, the weird 
wisp of a man, spirituelle, serious, long-haired and red- 
bearded, sat in a box at the left of the stage. Thousands 
of miles he had come from his far Manx island to witness 
this debut of Glory Quayle in a flesh and blood reality on 
the boards of a theatre. There was a bit of nervous sus¬ 
pense in his manner through the prologue, though the 
audience had given him most cordial welcome on his 
appearance in the box, but the rest of the play through he 
sat with his elbow on the rail, one thin hand shading his 
face, listening and looking with an air of quiet content, and, 
when bursts of applause forced him to respond, rising with 
evident diffidence.” 


Shakesfeabian criticism has, duiicg the past few months 
increased in interest and vivacity, and an American 
professor who has been inquiring in the Boston Watchman 
into the origin of Iago is quite in the new fashion. Why, 
he asks, did Shakespeare introduce a Spanish name into 
Othello, when Cynthio, from whom he took the materials, 
calls Iago Aliieri? Because, he holds, Iago (James) is the 
patron saint of Spain, and Englishmen hated Spain. 
Shakespeare had even, it is suggested, fought against the 
Armada sixteen years earlier, and Spanish atrocities were 
popular material for execration. “Therefore,” in Othello, 
“ to call the sum of all villainies Iago poured contempt on 
what Spaniards most delighted to honour, and turned it 
into an abomination. It was the briefest chronicle of 
British feeling regarding Spaniards. It laid to many 
souls the flattering unction that in dethroning a saint they 
were doing God service.” “ Men,” concludes the ingenious 
professor, “ recognising more and more depth in all the 
doings of the all-wise dramatist, must see significance in 
his naming the wretch whom his portraiture has damned 
deepest in everlasting infamy, Iago.” 


Another addition to Dickensiana is promised by Mr. 
F. G. Kitton, who describes it as “ positively the last book 
of the kind that ever can appear, the material being now 
completely exhausted ”; which is not altogether bad 
news, for there have been too many books about Dickens 
already. Mr. Kitton, however, has really something in¬ 
teresting to communicate in this volume, the title of which 
is to be Dickens and his Illustrators. Among other in¬ 
formation Mr. Kitton offers seventy large plates now pro¬ 
duced for the first time, the principal artists represented 
being Cruikshanks, “Phiz,” Seymour, Leech, Mr. Luke 
Fildes, Cattermole, Mr. Marcus Stone, and Buss. Portraits 
of all these and other Dickens illustrators are to be given, 
and there will be a number of hitherto unpublished letters. 
The publisher is Mr. Kedway, who limits the edition both 
for England and America to 750 copies. 


Mark Twain’s latest appearance is in the Forum, as- 
advocate of serious drama in America. He has been 
see Welbrandt’s “ The Master of Palmyra,” at the Burg 
Theatre in Vienna ; and after describing that famous play 
he prescribes it for his countrymen satiated with variety- 
show and farce. “ It seems to me,” he says, “ New York 
ought to have one theatre devoted to tragedy. With her 
three millions of population, and seventy outside millions 
to draw upon, she can afford it, she can support it. 
America devotes more time, labour, money, and attention 
to distributing literary and musical culture among the 
general public than does any other nation, perhaps; yet 
here you find her neglecting what is possibly the most 
effective of all the breeders and nurses and disseminators 
of high literary taste and lofty emotion—the tragic stage. 
To leave that powerful agency out is to haul the culture- 
waggon with a crippled team.” 


Tins is the sum of the article : “ I think we must have 
a Burg in New York, and Burg scenery, and a great 
compaov like the Burg company. Then, with a tragedy- 
tonic once or twice a month, we shall enjoy the comedies 
all the better. Comedy keeps the heart sweet; but we all 
know that there is wholesome refreshment for both mind 
and heart in an occasional climb among the solemn pomps 
of the intellectual snow-summits built by Shakespeare 
and those others. Do I seem to be preaching ? It is out 
of my line: I only do it because the rest of the clergy 
seem to be on vacation.” 


The new edition of Whyte Melville’s novels, which- 
Messrs. Thacker are now issuing, has met with a very 
favourable reception. Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations 
may be partly accountable, but we hope that admiration of 
a good sportsman and spirited writer is the real reason. 
The next volume will be Riding Recollections. 


The interest in The Three Musketeers which has suddenly 
awakened has suggested to Messrs. Nichols an English 
edition of the Memoirs of d’Artagnan, from which Dumas 
drew inspiration for his romance. The late James Grant 
once re-wrote the work in English, but this is the first 
time, we believe, that an accurate translation has been 
made. The translator is Mr. Kalph Nevill. 


Elsewhere will be found a review of Mr. Kipling’s new 
book, The Day's Work. Meanwhile, we give on the oppo¬ 
site page a facsimile of the first-sheet of the M8. of one 
of the stories, “ No. 007,” printed in that book. After 
making the first draft, Mr. Kipling revised it as 
we see here, and sent the copy to be type-written. He 
then revised it again and again in proof. A comparison of 
the facsimile with the beginning of “ No. 007,” as printed 
in The Day's Work, is interesting. 
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Major Esterhazy’s story of tlie famous “bordereau,” 
although it has been to some extent anticipated by the 
articles in the Observer, is yet likely, when published in 
book form by Mr. Grant Richards, to cause considerable 
sensation. Of the attitude of this officer and gentleman in 
the matter of the forgery, Mr. Rowland Strong, his erst¬ 
while confidant, has just given a striking picture: “It is 
curious that he never exhibited the slightest remorse for 
what he had done, or sorrow for the fate of the wretched 
man who had suffered for a deed committed by another. 
Lolling back in an armchair and puffing away at his English 
briar pipe, he coolly discussed the respective advantages of 
making his avowal at this or that date.” Such impassive¬ 
ness is no doubt reprehensible; but it should add interest 
to the book. 


Authors are to-day far more polite to each other, in 
print, than they were in the time of Pope; but now and 
then the truce is broken. A pamphlet reaches us from 
Mr. Arrowsmith, under the title Alfred the Great; or, 
' England's Darling ” on the Egyptian Campaign, wherein an 
audacious rhymester figures to us the Poet Laureate in 
soliloquy on the difficulties of celebrating Omdurman in 
verse: 

The poet sat a-thinking all alone, 

And groaned full many a double-breasted groan. 

Sighs thick as autumn cobwebs filled the air, 

As well as sundry tufts of plucked-out hair. 

Thus it begins, and there we leave it. 


“ Literature,” says Life, the New York humorous 
paper, “ would pay better if there were not so many dead 
men still in the business.” 


The new Carlyle letters in the Atlantic Monthly are mainly 
small beer—one of them is half occupied by instructions 
as to the measurement and making of new flannel shirts— 
and there is some confusion in the text between new letters 
and letters that have appeared before. But for the devoted 
Carlylean everything is pertinent. Here is a passage in 
a letter to his mother, concerning reviewing, rlclame, fame, 
and whiskey: “I think I shall not soon trouble the 
world again with reviewing. I mean something else than 
that if I could get at it. On the whole, what with Edin¬ 
burgh Professorships, what with Covenanter Articles, we 
have had rather a noisy time of it in the newspapers for 
a while back. It is not unpleasant, but, except for 
aiding the sale of one’s books, perhaps it is apt to be 
unprofitable. Fame ? Reputation ? &e., as old Tom 
White said of the whiskey, ‘ Keep your whiskey to 
yoursel’! deevil o’ ever I’se better than when there’s no 
a drop on’t i’ my wame ? ’ which is a literal truth —both 
as to fame and whiskey.” 

More and more are wealthy Americans settling in this 
country, either in old houses or new. One of the latest 
of the old houses to pass into the hands of an American is 


Brede Place, in Sussex, a rambling grange with some 
thirty rooms, described in Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s book 
on that county. The new tenant, however, not requiring 
it for a while, has lent it to Mr. Stephen Crane for, a 



Mr. Stephen Crane in nis “Den.” 

year or so. Meanwhile, Mr. Crane is away from home, 
recovering from yellow fever but on his return he will 
settle at Brede. We reproduce from the American 
Bookman a recent photograph of Mr. Stephen Crane in his 
study at the house at Oxted, in Surrey, which he now has 
left. 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith is preparing a sixpenny edition 
of Called Back. There will be a short preface giving the 
authentic history of this extraordinarily popular story, 
the parent of much of the sensational fiction of our 
own day. 


A painstaking contributor to Lippincott's has been 
inquiring into the colour of heroines’ eyes, with special 
reference to grey. Mr. William Black, Mr. Conan Doyle, 
Wilkie Collins, George Eliot, Charles Reade, Charlotte 
Bronte—all have fancied a grey eye or so. And Mr. 
Frankfort Moore has even put the colour into a title. 
Every kind of grey eye, save one, has Lippincott's con¬ 
tributor found, and that one she describes for the benefit 
of novelists in search of a new variety: “I have yet to 
meet with golden-grey eyes in fiction. They are to be 
found, however, in nature, the most luminous of all eyes, 
I think, the iris about the edge a soft old-gold or golden 
brown, gradually melting towards the pupil into a warm 
grey. This lovely colour I have seen in the eyes of a 
dog and of a child ;—the eyes of the dog wistful, appeal¬ 
ing, pathetic with unutterable things ; the child’s speaking 
of a soul as yet undarkened by shades of the prison-house, 
and splendid with the light that never was on sea or land.” 
This is an eye, indeed. We shall look for it in the new 
fiction. 
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Bibliographical Notes. 

In announcing a new Critical Study of Tennyson Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn “ greatly dares.” Does he really think 
that it is possible for mortal man to say anything novel on 
the subject? Has he forgotten the exhaustive and ex¬ 
hausting work thereon with which Mr. Stopford Brooke 
presented us not so very long ago ? That, surely, left no 
portion of the field uncovered. Criticism of Tennyson, 
beginning with Arthur Hallam’s tribute, needs a biblio¬ 
graphy all to itself. The mass of it is remarkable. In 
bulk, I should say, it comes next to the criticism of Shake¬ 
speare. I suppose that the first essay on Tennyson which 
really caught the ear of the public was that by George 
Brimley, though it is not often that Brimley’s name is 
mentioned, even in literary “ suckles.” One of the first of 
the books about Tennyson’s poetry was the Study by E. C. 
Tainsh. Since then, a deluge. 

After Tennyson, but with a long interval, comes Ibsen, 
who is gradually being made the basis of a big critical 
structure. In 1890 we had the biography and commen¬ 
tary by Jaeger. Then came Mr. Wicksteed’s exposition; 
then Mr. Bernard Shaw’s; then Mr. Boyesen’s; then Sir 
Edward Russell’s; and now we are to have Dr. Brandes’s, 
translated by Mr. Archer. 

The fact that a thing has been done once does not, in 
literature, prevent its being done again; only it ought to 
be done better the second time than the first. When, 
therefore, I note that Mr. Wilfred Whitten has made “ a 
collection of verse inspired by the knowledge and love of 
London,” and proposes to publish it with the title of 
London in Song, I presume that the anthology will be 
superior to that which Mr. Henley made some three or 
four years ago, and to which he gave the name of A 
London Garland. Otherwise, London in Song will 
scarcely have a reason for existing. 

Mrs. Neville Lyttelton, I see. is to give us Some Thoughts 
of Joubert, Selected and Translated. Hitherto the field in 
this respect has been held in England by a little book of 
maxims by Joubert, put into English by Mr. Attwell. 
Thirty years ago a version of Some of the Thoughts, 
published in Boston, U.S.A., had, it would seem, some 
circulation over here; but that hardly counts. It was, of 
course, Matthew Arnold’s essay that made Joubert known 
to the English “ general reader.” 

“ Mr. Moncrieff,” says Mr. Clement Shorter in the 
Bookman, “ has written stories for boys, I believe, under 
the name of Adrian Hope.” Here “Adrian,” of course, 
is a slip of the pen for “Ascott”; but the phrase, 
“ I believe,” is not so excusable. Mr. Shorter ought to 
know “ for certain ” (as the children say) that Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff, under the name of “Ascott R. Hope,” has been 
■writing stories for boys for thirty years past. I think 
I am correct in saying that his first boys’ book appeared 
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in 1868; and since then, I should say, he cannot have 
published fewer than forty-five or fifty of such volumes. 

On the literary quality of Mr. Hope’s tales for the 
young I am not called upon to comment, but I may 
express the pleasure with which I have read Mr. Alfred 
Nutt’s tribute (also in the Bookman) to the excellence of 
J. G. Edgar’s work in this direction. Messrs. Ward 
& Lock do well to promise us new editions of Edgar’s 
How I Won My Spurs, Cressy and Poictiers, and Runnymede 
and Lincoln Fair. The first of these came out (in book 
form) in 1863, the second in 1865, the third in 1866. 
They will be quite fresh to the rising generation. 

I remember as keenly as Mr. Nutt does the enjoyment 
derived by youngsters from the Boys' Own Magazine. As 
the projector of that delectable miscellany, S. 0. Beeton 
did for the British boy of his time what his wife did for the 
young British matron when she compiled her book of 
household management. Meanwhile, Mr. Nutt is right in 
supposing that a set of the Magazine from 1861 to 1868 is 
not a set of the whole work. The Magazine first saw the 
light in 1860. 

So we are to have the Complete Poems of Robert Stephen 
Hawker. Well, they will be welcome when they arrive. 
So far, we have had only Cornish Ballads, and Other Poems, 
brought out originally thirty years ago, and reprinted in 
1884. I do not want to 6ee the Complete Poems of Mr. 
Robert Bridges yet, but one wishes his methods of publica¬ 
tion were a shade less eccentric than they are. He now 
promises us a volume containing “Prometheus the Fire- 
giver,” “ Eros and Psyche,” and “ The God of Love.” 
“ Prometheus ” belongs to 1884 ; “ Eros ” to 1894. Could 
we not have a uniform edition of the poems? 

It looks as if the late Principal Caird were going to 
have a posthumous literary reputation. We are told to 
look for several books from his pen. In his lifetime ho 
came rarely before the reviewers. It is forty years since 
he sent forth his single volume of Sermons, and I know of 
nothing else (printed) from his pen but the Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion. Why was he so timid as an 
author ? His brother Edward has been much more enter¬ 
prising. 

Who is the “ Mr.” Rosaline Masson of whom Literature 
discourses to us ? One remembers that Miss Rosaline 
Masson bestowed upon us, in the “ early nineties,” a 
volume of short stories; she has also written upon 
“ The Elements of English Composition.” How funny 
that she should have undertaken a book about “ Pollok 
and Aytoun ”—Pollok of The Course of Time, and Aytoun 
of The Bon Gaultier Ballads ! Has Miss Masson any 
sense of humour ? 

Mr. Quiller Couch must be careful, or he will be known 
as a literary “ finisher,” no very proud title. He com¬ 
pleted Stevonson’s St. Ives not so long ago, and now he is 
announced to have done the same service for Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare. 

The Bookworm 
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II. The Newest Books. 

Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. 

At last Sven Hedin’s book of travel lies on oui table. 
It is enormous. It is incredible. It is in two volumes, 
and these contain 100 chapters, two maps, 261 illus¬ 
trations, and 1,278 pages. The work weighs 7 lbs. 5} oz .; 
yet the author is so little satisfied with its capacity 
that he intends to issue a supplementary volume. 
Dr. Sven Hedin here records his travels from the Russian 
Pamirs to the gates of Peking; and we give these 
figures, not in order to suggest that the traveller’s work is 
too bulky, but to indicate its exhaustive character. 
Sven Hedin is a Swede, and his expedition had 


he was careful to take ten days’ supply of water. This 
precaution, which seemed so wise, was but foolishness. 
The journey took a month. Men and camels lay down 
one by one, and were never seen again. Each day the 
miserable remnant of water splashed more mockingly in 
the iron cisterns, and the bells of the fainting camels 
became more funereal. It was literally a voyage by 
compass across an unknown sea of sand. When the first 
tamarisk tree of the Khotan-daria watershed was reached, 
Hedin had but one companion left, his faithful Kasim, 
a professional caravan-leader. The book is profoundly 
interesting; and the translation, by Mr. Bealby, most 
convincing. (Methuen. 2 vols. 1,278 pp. 36s. net.) 


Sven Hedin’s Party Marching in a Sand Storm. 


the support of King Oscar. His avowed aim was 
to traverse Asia from west to east, from the Caspian 
Sea to Peking, and the programme which he laid 
before King Oscar was adhered to in essentials. The most 
important variations were, firstly, the breaking up of one 
continuous journey into several expeditions, with intervals 
for refreshment; and, secondly, the abandonment (prudent, 
no doubt) of any attempt to reach Lhassa. The pith of 
the book is the terrible experience which Hedin had in 
a hitherto unexplored part of the great Desert of Gobi. 
His race against thirst across the eternal sand-dunes of 
the Desert of Taklu-makan makes breathless reading. 
The starting-point was the bank of the Yarkand-daria, the 
objective was the bank of the Khotan-daria Hedin had 
been assured that the journey was one of four days, but 


Cambridge and Its Colleges. 

By A. H. Thompson. 

Mr. J. Well’s pretty little volume, Oxford and It» 
Colleges, demanded an obvious successor. This book has 
now been written, and, like its forerunner, it is illustrated 
by Mr. Edmund H. New. Mr. Thompson has confessedly 
borrowed Mr. Wells’s method ; indeed, the aspects of the 
two volumes are minutely the same. We turn to the chapter 
on Christ’s College and find Milton's life there described 
as fully as we had a right to expect. Mr. Thompson 
thinks it is not improbable that Johnson’s statement, that 
Milton was flogged here by Mr. Chappell, is true. “ The 
University was then nothing but a large public school, 
and each college was a separate boarding-house. Milton 
when he went up was just sixteen, and boys of sixteen 
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nre not past flogging.” Turning to Trinity we find Mr. 
Thompson contrasting Tennyson and Thackeray rather 
boldly. Apart from his friendship with Hallam, Mr. 
Thompson thinks that Tennyson “ was otherwise not 
greatly attached to Cambridge. He lived at some distance 
from Trinity, in Corpus Buildings, and went down without 
taking his degree. We should like more evidence of 
Tennyson’s coldness to Cambridge to set against certain 
verses in “In Memoriam.” Of Thackeray Mr. Thompson 
says—with a like emphasis—that he “ kept his love for 
Cambridge, and was at heart a don.” Well, there are 
dons and dons. Mr. New’s illustrations are from photo¬ 
graphs : he has, so to speak, extracted the square root of 
the photograph in each case. (Methuen. 316 pp. 
-3s. 6d. net. 


The High Pyrenees. By H. Spender and H. L. Smith. 

Good guide-books to easily accessible but not overrun 
portions of the globe are always entertaining. They serve 
both to interest one at the time and to supply building 
materials for castles in Spain. “ Some day we must 
go there,” we say. Before us lies a peculiarly entertain¬ 
ing volume of this kind, Through th• High Pyrenees, 
by Mr. Harold Spender and Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith. 
The High Pyrenees are wild and picturesque, there is an 
-element of danger always present, and, so far as we know, 
Messrs. Cook do not convey large parties thither. Hence 
the value of this book. Not the least interesting ground 
■covered by the travellers was the “ Vallees et Souverainte 
Andorre,” a tiny state which lies betwixt Spain and 
France and recognises both as suzerain and neither as 
master. Here is a nice scrap of dialogue between Mr. 
■Spender and an Andorran: “ And your police ? what of 
them?” “We have no police.” “ Then who looks after 
your criminals?” “Oh! the peasants do that—the 
peasants.” “But where is your prison?” “Over 
there,” he said, pointing to a small, dirty, decayed 
building, resembling a large poultry-house, its door 
blocked with stones, and its windows broken and cob- 
webbed. “Is there anyone there?” “No one.” The 
book has many illustrations and a good map. Altogether 
it is most excellently done. (Inaes. 370 pp. 16s.) 

The New England Poets. By W. C. Lawton. 

The New England Poets are Emerson, Longfellow, 
"Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and—Hawthorne; and the critic 
says in his preface that even Yankee loyalty, with all 
its warm throbbings, concedes that “ Katahdin is not 
Olympus. The Charles of the Merrimac knew not the 
impetuous spring current of Amo. Lowell’s noblest ode 
has no Pindaric splendour. Longfellow’s epics of dying 
civilisations cannot set Gabriel and Hiawatha beside 
-Odysseus or iEneas.” This is handsome for Yankee 
loyalty; which, adds Mr. Lawton, realises the short¬ 
comings of the New England poets as clearly as 
“Brunetiere or Saintsbury could expound it.” Yet 


Mr. Lawton has none the less made a genial and worthy 
little book of praise and exposition of the poets he loves. 
As a specimen of his criticisms we may mention 
that he believes that by “ Snowbound ” Whittier’s name 
will live as long as the influence of New England itself 
is remembered among men; and we 'agree with him. 
(Macmillan. 265 pp. 3s. 61.) 


Annals of Eton. By Wasey Sterby. 

No school is too obscure for a book to be made from it; 
hence, when an author with an eye for character comes 
to Eton, with all its four centuries of tradition, the 
result is bound to be entertaining. In the Annals of 
the King's College of our Lady of Eton leside Windsor 
(for such is his elaborate title) Mr. Wasey Steriy offers 
a treasury of quaint and interesting reading. In no 
hands could these records have been so bungled os 
to be dull, but Mr. Steriy by his skill and vivacity 
has given them new life; so that no loyal Etonian 
can be truly happy until the volume is his. “Give 
me,” said Savile, thirteenth Provost of Eton, “ the 
plodding student; if I would look for wits I would go to 
Newgate—there be the wits.” Yet the school produced its 
wits in shoals, and presumably the most of them kept the 
right side of Newgate all their lives. Mr. Sterry is 
among them. The kings appear here and there pleasantly 
in these pages, so rich in the “humours” of men. We 
see George the Third listening to the boasts of old Jacob 
Bryant. “You were an Etonian, Mr. Bryant,” said his 
Majesty, “but, pray, for what were you most famous at 
school ? ” Mias Burney, who tells the story, says that all 
the listeners expected, from the celebrity of his scholarship, 
to hear the old man answer—his Latin exercises; but no 
such thing! “Cudgelling, sir; I was most famous for 
that. . . . Your Mijesty, sir, knows General Conway? 



Signatures of Famous Etonians. 


I broke his head for him. . . . And there’s another man, 
sir—a great stout fellow, sir, as ever you saw—Dr. 
Gibbon, of the Temple—I broke his head too, sir.” Keate 
and his flogging fill, of course, many pages. “ Boy, what 
book is that you are carrying ? ” said Keate thunderously to 
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the youthful Sir Thomas Whichcote, whom he met in one 
of the passages. It proved to be a dictionary. “I 
thought it was a Bible. Read your Bible, boy, or I’ll 
flog you.” Mr. Sterry rounds off his remarks on Keate 
very prettily with an anecdote, contributed by one of his 
pupils, of Keate in retirement at Hartley, where he died, 
aged seventy-nine, in 1852. The old pupil visited him 
there, and found the great head master on the lawn with his 
coat off, surrounded by a parcel of children, boys and girls, 
playing baby cricket. “The first words he heard were: 
‘ Mrs. Keate, that’s not fair—petticoat before wicket.’ ” 
While on the subject of Arthur Hallam Mr. Sterry 
might, we think, have used with advantage something of 
Mr. Gladstone’s paper of reminiscences which appeared 
oarly this year. 

The reference to 
Mr. Gladstone’s 
funeral proves 
him to hove had 
the opportunity. 

The book is 
illustrated with 
portraits and 
views. We re¬ 
produce a pho¬ 
tograph of a 
scene in “The 
Rovers,” show¬ 
ing the Speech 
Day dress of 
Collegiates and 
Oppidans, and 
showing, too, in¬ 
cidentally, that 
Etonians are not 
above mere ana¬ 
chronism, or 
they would no 
introduce the 
Daily Mail into 
that play. We 
reproduce also facsimile signatures of some famous Eton 
scholars. (Methuen. 362 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Hawaii and a Revolution. By Mary H. Krout. 

South Sea politics and the rise of a lady journalist may 
be studied together in this volume. Miss Krout foresaw 
the downfall of the Hawaian monarchy, and started to 
Honolulu as crisis correspondent. A sprained ankle 
(occupying sixty-five pages of the book) delayed, but did 
not deter, Miss Krout, who. set foot in Honolulu lame, but 
. oxulting to behold the “chimneyless houses standing in 
gardens crowded with palms, ai)d mango trees, and 
feathery algarobas; the hedges of flaming hibiscus, and 
the long pendent gardens of rose-coloured bougainvillaea.” 


Miss Krout exulted even more to behold Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Apia: 

Just as I was about to leave the ship a boat came 
out, rowed by an unusually comely crew of Samoans. 
In the bow stood a tall, slender figure, dad in spotless 
white from head to foot. It was Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He stood directing his men with the 
utmost gentleness, speaking so softly that he could 
not be heard at the ship’s side when they approached 
the ladder. His face was swarthy, and seemed greatly 
emaciated, and his large dark eyes were like two 
burning stars. The hands were thin, nervous, 
expressive. Few faces have half the expression of 
these long, slender, delicate fingers. Stevenson was 
a great favourite with the ship’s officers on both the 

Alameda and the 
Mariposa, and, 
as usual, he 
and his family 
lunched on 
board. There 
were no ice 
machines in 
Africa, and ices 
were always spe¬ 
cially prepared 
on these occa¬ 
sions — a rare 
treat. W r ith his 
great genius 
there was noth 
ing of arrogance 
in his manner 
to the simple, 
warm - hearted 
officers; he was 
as unaffected 
and straight¬ 
forward as they, 
and met their 
cordial advances 
more than half¬ 
way. His men 
rowed him to 
the ladder, and 
he sprang by 
lightly from the boat and ran up the steps like 
a cat. 

The book—an entertaining and informing one—is illus¬ 
trated, but there is no snap-shot of R. L. S. running up 
the steps like a cat. (Murray. 332 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Wellington and Waterloo. By Major A. Griffiths. 

The chief attraction of this elaborate work on Wellington 
will doubtless be in the illustrations. There are nearly 
three hundred pages, and every page has at least one 
print, frequently two or three. Major Griffiths, as the 
Commander-in-Chief tells us in a laudatory preface, 
is a distinguished officer of the Staff College, and has 
already shown his prowess with the pen. He has here 
written an interesting account of Wellington. (Newnes.) 



Scene from “The Bovers” at Eton—June 4, 1898.] 
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Memoirs of John A. Heraud. By Edith Heraud. 

John Heraud’s was a good example of the ordinary 
successful literary life. That it should achieve bio¬ 
graphical form is due to his daughter’s devotion, and to 
the fact that he was a correspondent of Southey. It is 
curious to find Southey painting the profession of author¬ 
ship in hues no less dark than those which Lamb 
employed to dissuade Bernard Barton from taking to 
letters for a livelihood. Southey writes : 

Believe me, when I tell you that of all modes of 
life, that of the man who trusts to his literary exer¬ 
tions alone for support is the most miserable. And the 
very end at which he aims in his outset—that of 
improving and exalting his intellectual faculties—is 
most effectually defeated by the means which he 
pursues. They are worn and jaded by the daily 
labour to which they must be subjected, and they are 
inevitably degraded and polluted by the necessity of 
writing for immediate effect and sale, and conse¬ 
quently of following the humour of the times. 

Hernud wrote epic after epic, submitting each to Southey, 
hut it is singular that not a lino is here quoted from these 
works. His real ability lay in prose. He became a busy 
contributor to the magazines, and edited Fraser's for 
three years. Heraud also held the post of dramatic critic 
to the Athenteum and the Illustrated London News. In the 
end Southey’s warnings were proved to have been in a 
measure justified, for Mr. Heraud’s means declined, and 
lie ended his days—serenely—as a Brother of the Charter¬ 
house. An interesting record of a literary life. (Bedway. 
160 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Kino Rfexfc’s Cabinet. By John P. Seddon. 

The title of this book— King Rene's Honnjmoon Cabinet 
—is a veil through which we pass into a delightful 
by-way of Pre-raphaelite art. What was King 
Rene’s honeymoon cabinet ? It was a case of 
shelves and drawers which Mr. John P. Seddon 
designed for himself in 1861 to hold his architectural 
drawings. The cabinet, which stood in Mr. Seddon’s 
office chambers in Whitehall, was of oak inlaid with root 
of oak, ebony, box, and other woods, and was fitted 
with hinges and handles of wrought metal. When Mr. 
Seddon had done his part, and had made to himself an 
honest cabinet, he determined to have it decorated, 
and he applied to William Morris, who was then 
associated in decorative work with Philip Webb, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, Ford Madox 
Brown, and Faulkner-Morris. In the end the decoration 
of the cabinet fell into the hands of Morris, Brown, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Valentine Prinsep, and others. 
Morris edited the work, so to speak. He prepared the 
panels and arranged the backgrounds. But it was Ford 
Madox Brown “ who suggested that a series of imaginary 
incidents in the “Honeymoon” of King Bene [of 
Naples] should be made use of to express the various 
fine arts,” Rene having been proficient in them all, and in 


his honeymoon having talked of nothing but love and the 
house he would build. Here, after many years, the 
fruits of all these joint and distinguished labours are 
published. Some of the designs have become familiar 
in one way and another. But Mr. Seddon is to be 
thanked for reproducing them in a series of beautiful 
photogravures, and for telling again the story of their 
origin. The cabinet and the book form an illustration 
of a theory which Mr. Seddon has never wearied of 
urging, that “ in the unity and fellowship of the several 
arts lies their power.” (Batsford. 16 pp. 5s.) 


Six Royal Ladies. By Sarah Tytlkr. 

The mantle of Agnes Strickland has fallen on Miss (or 
Mrs.) Sarah Tytler, whose Tudor Queens and Lives of Marie 
Antoinette and Queen Victoria are now succeeded by Six 
Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover. This book is in the 
true Strickland vein. The author sets forth the lives of 
these six royal ladies—each, in turn, Queen of England— 
with much detail, from the mercenary marriage of the 
Electress Sophia, conducted with the quaint pomp of a 
German Court, to the wild funeral of Queen Caroline, 
hunted and buffeted, like a croquet ball, through Temple 
Bar. We select one anecdote of George II. On the death 
of George I., which took place in Hanover, the tidings 
were brought by Sir [Robert Walpole from London to 
Richmond Lodge, where the Court was residing. 

The bluff, heavily-built Prime Minister rode post, 
haste at mid-day through the June heat and dust, and 
sought an immediate private interview with George. 
In vain the Princess and her ladies represented the 
impossibility of granting his request, since the Prince 
was at that moment enjoying his after-dinner nap. 
Sir Robert, knowing the importance of his errand, was 
not to be denied. He took it upon him to enter the 
royal bedroom, and knelt down stiffly in his jack-boots 
by the bed. The Prince started up, shouting furiously 
who dared to disturb him. “ I am Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole,” said the panting, undaunted intruder. “ I have 
the honour to announce to your Majesty that your 
royal father, George I., died at Osnabriick on Satur¬ 
day last, the 4th instant.” 

“ Dat’s one big lie! ” was the first exclamation of 
the son and heir. 

(Hutchinson. 342 pp. 12s.) 


Parish Priests. By Rev. E. Cutts. 

The ritualistic quarrel in the Church of England is 
having one indubitably good result: it is bringing to light 
a large amount of curious lore connected with the English 
parish church. Among books bom of the controversy, 
though not directly concerned with it, may bo numbered 
Mr. Cutts’8 book, Parish Priests and their People in the 
Middle Ages in England. It is a simple exposition of its 
subject, such as thousands of people who are fond of 
visiting country churches undoubtedly need. Mr. Cutts 
imparts useful root ideas. Thus many a reader will gasp 
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with understanding when he is told why rectors are 
usually responsible for the repair of the chancel, and the 
people for the repair of the nave. The forerunner of the 
rector placed his portable altar in the open air, and there 
celebrated mass to our Saxon ancestors. 

But in rainy weather this was inconvenient and 
unseemly; and the rector of the parish provided a 
kind of little chapel for the protection of the altar 
and the ministrant; indeed, there is an ancient foreign 
canon which requires rectors to do so. Then the 
parishioners, for their own shelter from the weather, 
built a nave on to the chancel, communicating with 
it by an arch through which the congregation could 
conveniently see and hear the service. 

It reminds one of two Quaker ladies telescoping their 
bonnets in their desire to speak at close quarters. Mr. 
Cutts devotes chapters to “ Vicarages,” “ Parsonage 
Houses,” “Clerical Vestments,” “Services,” &c., and his 
pages are quickened by photographic reproductions of 
illuminations, and drawings of churches and architectural 
features. The book has had the advantage of revision 
by the Bishop of Oxford. (S. P. C. K. 579 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


New Editions. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 

Of the making of many editions of Jane Austen’s novels 
there is no end. At least five publishers have issued the 
familiar series in the last two or three years ; and now Mr. 



Jane Austen at Sixteen. 

J. M. Dent is reissuing his ten pretty volumes, with new 
embellishments on the cover, and with tinted illustrations 
by Messrs. C. E. and H. M. Brock. The result will be a 


very dainty set of books. The value of Messrs. Brock’s 
illustrations is another matter. We have long been con¬ 
vinced that Jane Austen’s characters refuse to fit any 
artist’s mould. But the delicately tinted symbols for 
Willoughby and the Miss Dashwoods which Messrs. Brock 
have provided in the two volumes before us are sure to be 
popular. We reproduce the pretty portrait of Jane Austen, 
which forms the frontispiece to the inaugural volume. It 
was painted at Bath by Johann Zoffany, and represents 
Jane Austen at the age of sixteen. The original is now in 
the possession of the Rev. J. Morland Rice, rector of 
Bramber, Sussex, and grandson of Miss Austen’s second 
brother, Edward. (Dent. 2 vols. 5s. net.) 

Jane Eybe. By Charlotte Bronte. 

Mr. Grant Richards should feel sincerely flattered 
by the edition of the novels of the Bronte Sisters which 
a neighbouring firm of publishers has just begun. The 
editor is Mr. Temple Scott, and the first of the series is 
Jane Eyre, and had not Mr. Grant Richards’s Winchester 
Edition of Jane Austen come first we might have given these 
volumes more praise. However, for those who are less 
fastidious, and who want Jane Eyre in two volumes of 
nearly eight hundred pages in all, with a beautiful 
portrait, the Thornton Edition is the one to buy. 
(Downey & Co. 405 pp. and 372 pp. 10s.) 


Varia. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas book for 1898 is called 
The Magic Nuts (Macmillan. 194 pp. 4s. 6d.) and it is 
the story of Leonore and her visit to Dorp, and her friend 
the little Baroness Hildegarde, and their adventures among 
fairies — all done in Mrs. Molesworth’s own incom¬ 
municable manner. The illustrations, by Miss Rosie M. 
Pitman, though pretty, are not quite worthy of the book. 

-Another pleasing Christmas book is Stories from 

Humble Life (Macmillan. 95 pp. 4s. 6d.) by C. M. Duppa, 
wherein you may read of Jim, the terrier, who had a 
chocolate nose and a friend named Brisk, a retriever; 
and of Don, a gluttonous pointer, who once ate two feet 
of rope because it had been lying near fish and had thus 
acquired a flavour; and of Dick, the bullfinch; and of 
“ Melanthe,” a black thoroughbred mare; and of other 
agreeable creatures. These little biographies are very 
pleasantly told, and there are pictures by Mr. Louis Wain. 

-Other animals await the curious reader in Fables by 

Fal (Duckworth & Co. 68 pp. 3s. 6d.), among them being 
a little black pig named Adam, who was in love and lived 
in a garden; and a dormouse named Lazarus, who said 
“ Dash it all! this is a bit too thick ” ; and a pug named 
Elizabeth, but called Aunt Martha, because (such is human 
depravity) to call it so annojed a real aunt of that name. 
The fables are somewhat amusing, but not always in the 
best taste. The author lacks discipline, especially as a 
writer for children. Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s illustrations 
are only fain 
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Reviews. 

Lhassa the Desired. 

I. The Foiled Explorer. 

In the forbidden Zand: an Account of a Journey in Tibet, 
Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, 
and Ultimate Release. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
With Official Documents appended, Maps, and 250 
Illustrations. (Heinemann. 2 vols. 700 pages. 32s. 
net.) 

From earliest days small good has attended those who 
have tried to feast upon forbidden fruit. A perusal of Mr. 
Savage Landor’s latest narrative, describing his attempt 
to visit the sacred city of Lhassa, leaves one, while afford¬ 
ing a certain measure of sensational interest, with a 
profound sense of the author’s recklessness in disregarding 



The Author, before the Attempt—Feb. 1897. 

all warnings and pushing on to what he must have been 
aware was certain and absolute disaster. Mr. Landor 
gives us to understand that he is not like other men. He 
dwells with some satisfaction on his powers of endurance, 
his fearlessness, his conciliatory manners, and his obstinacy. 
He had himself photographed taking an ice-water bath 
at an altitude of 16,000 feet, and draws particular atten¬ 
tion to the icicles forming all over him. He even gives 
one the impression that he is gratified at having been 
tortured, and from the amount of documentary and 
testamentary evidence which he has collected upon the 
subject plainly shows that he considers his case an 
extremely interesting one both to the Government which 
he put to the trouble of inquiring into it, and to the world 
at large. One may be excused for withholding the full 
tribute of admiration that Mr. Landor evidently expects. 
That he is a plucky and hardy explorer, that he was 
actuated by scientific motives in undertaking his journey, 
we we free to admit; but there arc two sides to the 


conduct of a man who deliberately forces his head into 
a lion’s mouth, knowing that the lion does not want him, 
and if he gets mauled in the process most people would 
feel that he had met with little more than his deserts. 

Mr. Landor approached Tibet by the way of Almora, 
and after a sojourn at Garbyang, in the Shoka district, 
long enough to learn that every precaution was being 
taken by the authorities to prevent his entering the 
country, made a bolt over the mountains by the way of 
the Lumpia Pass. The record of this journey is one of 
continued hardship and danger, culminating in the narrow 
escape of the explorer himself at an altitude of 22,000 
feet. The passage describing how he and his companion 
were overtaken by exhaustion and sleep on the summit to 
which they had attained is best left to the author’s own 
graphic hand: 

Falling backwards on the snow, I made a last 
desperate effort to gaze at the glittering stars . . . 
my sight became dim and obscured. . . . For how 



The Author, after the Attempt—Oct. 1897. 

long this semi-consciousness lasted I do not know. 
“ God! how ghastly ! Doctor ! Kachi! ” I tried to 
articulate. My voice seemed choked in my throat. 
... I tried to scream, to force myself through the 
suffocating weight on me. I gave a violent plunge 
and then everything had vanished. The frozen 
Kachi, the doctor, the transparent tomb! Nothing¬ 
ness ! At last I was able to open my eyes, which 
ached as if needles had been stuck into them. It 
was snowing hard. I had temporarily lost the use 
of my legs and fingers. They were frozen. So 
violent was the shock of realising how very near 
death I had really been, that on awaking from the 
ghastly nightmare I became acutely alive to the 
importance of making my way to a lower level. 

It is worth noticing at this point that Mr. Landor 
throughout tho narrative is generally suffering from frost¬ 
bite, wounds, or the temporary loss of limbs ; he is often 
at the point of death, and by the time he reaches tho 
climax of his story must have been a mere wreck. Yet he 
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is wonderfully little incommoded or discouraged by these 
trials; his spirits easi'y rise above such trifles, and after 
the tortures to which he was subjected his bodily prowess 
was such that he could put to flight a large armed guard 
with no better weapon than a handful of stones. In this 
respect he must certainly have beaten all the world’s 
records for endurance; and trying to realise his physical 
condition we no longer wonder at the complacency with 
which he records his undiminished vigour. 

We have already heard all about Mr. Landor’s capture, 
the brutal flogging of his attendant, his imprisonment, and 
the torture to which he was subjected of having a red-hot 
bar of iron placed dose to his eyes, and of being bound 
with his legs stretched apart to a heavy log, while his arms 
were handcuffed behind and suspended to a high post. 
His survival of this treatment, and of the journey on a 
spiked saddle which followed it, together with his almost 
miraculous recovery on reaching civilisation, have led 
certain Indian papers and people to question the absolute 
accuracy of his description. It is fair to say that the 
inquiry conducted by Mr. Larkin into the circumstances of 
the case, and his report, together with the depositions of 
Mr. Landor’s two companions, fully bear out in substance 
the account he gives of his treatment, among the witnesses 
examined being some who actually took part in the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

So far, then, we may congratulate Mr. Landor on his 
remarkable escape, without inquiring too closely, in the 
sceptical spirit of little Poterkin, whether his “glorious 
victory” was worth the price. Mr. Landor’s claims, in 
regard to the value of his achievement, may be briefly set 
forth in his own words : 

(1) The solution of the uncertainty regarding the 
division of the Mansarowar and Rakstal Lakes; 
(2) the ascent to so great an altitude as 22,000 feet, 
and the pictures of some of the great Himalayan 
glaciers: (3) the visit to and the fixing the position 
of the two principal sources of the Brahmaputra, 
never before reached by a European; (4) the fact 
that with only two men he was able to travel so long 
in the most populated part of Tibet. 

In addition wo may mention that he has compiled a 
map from careful surveys of the region he was in, and has 
made a large number of notes, as well as sketches and 
photographs, of ethnological subjects, which are of dis¬ 
tinct importance as bearing upon a country which, texte 
Mr. Landor’s own experience, is practically inaccessible 
to Europeans. 

Of Mr. Landor’s book, it is enough to say that it is well 
and full}' illustrated with process blocks made from draw¬ 
ings and photographs very much touched up, and with 
coloured plates from the artist’s own sketches. An 
effective cover is made out of a design embodying the 
gyves worn by the author and a Buddhist praying- 
wheel. 


II. The Successful Missionaries. 

Travel» in Tartary, Thibet, and China, Turing the Tear* 

1844-5-6. By M. Hue. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 

(Kegan Paul & Co. 2 vols. 326 pp. and 342 pp. 10s.) 

Fools, it is known, dash in where angels fear to tread, 
and there are also instances of missionaries dashing in 
where intrepid and experienced travellers fail. Such was 
the case with MM. Hue and Gabet, the two mild and 
modest French priests who, fifty years ago, without fuss, 
steadily made their untortured way from China across 
Thibet and entered Lhassa with the message of Christianity 
on their lips. It is true that they were not allowed to stay 
there as long as they had hoped; but they were in the 
Forbidden Land and the Sacred City for a sufficient time 
to gather enough facts to make an interesting and very 
valuable book, which, on its appearance in the forties 
(both in France and England), fascinated our fathers 



MM. Hue and Gabet. 

much in the way that the writings of Nansen and Stanley 
have fascinated us. M. Hue, to whom the task of writing 
fell, had a genius for minute and patient description. 
Here is a passage from the account of Lhassa itself: 

The Regent was amazed at seeing how far we were 
from our native land, and what a long journey we 
had been obliged to make by land and water to come 
and pay him a visit in the capital of Thibet. He 
regarded us with astonishment, and then raised the 
thumb of his right hand, saying, “ You are men like 
that,” signifying in the figurative language of the 
Thibetans : “ You are men of a superlative stamp.” 

To all readers of Mr. Landor’s book who wish to supple¬ 
ment the information concerning the Forbidden Land 
there given we can recommend the work of M. Hue. 
Time cannot mar the interest of his and M. Gabet’s 
daring and successful enterprise. 
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A Quibble in Psychology. 

The Inconscious Mind. By Alfred F. Schofield, M.D., 
M.B.C.S. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Dr. ScnoKiELU, who is a physician in West End practice, 
declares the object of his book to be : 

To establish the fact of an unconscious mind in 
man ... to show that this mind is the seat of 
character, of conscience and the spirit life, the source 
of conduct, of instinct, of tact, and the thousand 
qualities that make us what we are, the home of 
memory, the ultimate governor and ruler of all 
actions and functions of the body, and in every way a 
most important factor in our psychical and physical 
life. 

This is a most comprehensive claim, and if Dr. Schofield 
made it good, his book would be the greatest metaphysical 
and physiological treatise of the century. But after 
plodding through his 400 odd pages, we do not discover 
that he does more than assert that what other men from 
the days of Dugald Stewart downwards have classed as 
conscience, instinct, tact, memory, etc., ought to be called 
the “ unconscious mind.” In this controversy about terms, 
we confess to being but moderately interested. “ Mind ” 
is a word of such peculiar and definite associations that 
one has some compunction in giving it the extension that 
Dr. Schofield advocates. Descartes, Locke, and, generally 
speaking, the metaphysical writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, treated “ mind ” as synonymous with 
“consciousness,” and, popularly speaking, that definition 
still holds good, although everybody who has studied the 
subject knows that a vast amount of brain and nerve 
function, including the whole of the vital processes, are 
carried on outside the sphere of consciousness. Our more 
obscure, mental, and physical acts we speak of as “ in¬ 
tuitive ” or “ mechanical ” ; Dr. Schofield insists that they 
are the outcome of the “ unconscious mind,” but the whole 
thing strikes us as a quibble. Certainly there is nothing 
new in the idea that mental action may be either conscious 
or unconscious. It is as old as Leibnitz, who established 
a distinction between “ perception,” consciousness, and 
“ apperception,” or unconsciousness. Kant admitted that 
unconscious sensations and perceptions formed the bulk 
of our mental states, and it would be difficult to 
name a metaphysical writer of any note who has not 
either directly or by implication admitted all that 
Dr. Schofield is bent upon proving. Taine puts the 
matter very clearly when he compares the human mind 
to a darkened stage, with a small patch of light 
in the centre of it called “ consciousness.” So much 
of our mental action as falls within that patch of light 
we are aware of; the rest passes in the obscurity and 
escapes our notice at the time, though its effects may come 
within the sphere of consciousness later. Dr. Schofield, 
in short, is a wonderful enforceur de portes ouvertes, and his 
method of demonstration reminds us of that of the old 
Scotch lady who, being asked to prove that the devil had 


horns and a tail, triumphantly turned to a picture in the 
family Bible showing the fiend with those appendages. 

The book is prefaced with a diagram of the brain, 
showing “ conscious ” and “ unconscious ” sections, which 
are as unwarranted, according to the present state of our 
psycho-physiological knowledge as are the “ bumps ” on a 
phrenological head. At a glance one sees that Dr. 
Schofield is a very rash and prejudiced person, ready to 
sacrifice truth to a preconceived notion. The whole of the 
cortex, with its sensory and motor area, he describes as 
the seat of consciousness; all our unconscious acts, 
including presumably memory, he assigns (according to 
the diagram) to the lower ganglia of the brain. This 
is grotesquely, not to say culpably, unscientific, and 
robs the book of any value except as a collection of 
extracts from distinguished writers. As for memory, 
science can say no more at present than that it is probably 
a faint re-excitation of the original group of sensory 
or motor cells involved in a given act. That the various 
sensory and motor areas have by experiment on monkeys’ 
brains and by observation of disease and accident in the 
human subject been mapped out with tolerable accuracy 
is very true ; that the whole of the functions of the bodily 
and spiritual life are “energised” and governed by the 
brain and spinal system may also be affirmed; but as to 
the nature of thought and consciousness, and cerebral and 
nerve action generally, we are still in the dark—not 
absolutely in the dark perhaps, but relatively. We know 
at least enough to affirm that Dr. Schofield’s wholesale 
relegation of “consciousness” to the outer grey matter 
is inaccurate. Let us take an example. The act of writing 
depends partly upon the sensory and partly upon the 
motor areas of the cortex—sight and touch, and the 
movements of the hand and arm. At first the operation 
is wholly “ conscious ” ; it is indeed a laborious effort. 
But with practice the writing becomes easy, and in the 
end is carried on independently of consciousness, or as 
people say, mechanically. The present writer can say for 
himself not only that he writes whole phrases mechanically, 
but that his pen, influenced by habit or by some vague 
analogy in sounds, sometimes runs away with him and 
writes a word he did not intend. In the third sentence of 
the present article there occurred a case in point. Un¬ 
thinkingly, or let us say unconsciously, he wrote “ picked ” 
instead of “ pinned,” and only discovered the mistake on 
reading the sentence over. Yet consider the very com¬ 
plicated process gone through in the writing of “picked,” 
of which nevertheless the ego took no notice. Perhaps 
the best example of unconscious writing is given by 
shorthand, in which an expert stenographer will take 
down a long speech without giving the smallest thought 
to the stenographic forms. 

It will be seen that “consciousness" arises from the 
friction caused by nerve stimuli passing along an 
unaccustomed path, and that as soon as the path is clear 
and smooth, as soon as habit becomes established, con* 
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sciousness in that connexion ceases. The great ^reason 
why our vital processes are carried on without conscious¬ 
ness is probably the smoothness of the operation conducted 
from our earliest years. When disease or accident throws 
the physical machine out of gear, a malaise or jar is felt 
in the system which only fails to be “ conscious ” because 
we are not accustomed to read the meaning of the 
symptoms. Except through the ordinary channels of sense 
and the motor areas there is no evidence that any know¬ 
ledge of the outer world can be obtained by the living 
creature. 

That a great deal of this knowledge is stored unconsciously 
is certainly true, and the importance of what Dr. Schofield 
insistsupon calling the “ unconscious mind ” in the moulding 
of character no psycho-physiologist will deny. But as the 
raw material of knowledge is unquestionably stored in the 
cortex, while the middle and basal ganglia of the brain, 
together with the spinal system, conduct all the vital 
processes and no doubt help to determine character and tem¬ 
perament as well, what becomes of Dr. Schofield’s diagram, 
which exhibits the human brain conveniently divided into 
three sections, of which the top one is labelled conscious¬ 
ness, the middle area voluntary actions, and the lowest 
unconsciousness? Whatever may be the mechanism of 
mind, it is not assuredly as simple as that. We are still 
without the smallest notion as to how a sensory or motor 
act is translated into thought; but it is probable that in 
the elaboration of ideas or feelings many parts of the 
brain co-operate. Nay, there is a recent theory of which 
Dr. Schofield does not appear to have heard, that emotion— 
a very important element in mental states—depends largely 
upon the vascular system of our bodies; so that, after all, 
“ bowels of compassion ” may not be an empty ex¬ 
pression. 

Dr. Schofield can, when he likes, be sweepingly inaccu¬ 
rate, or, at least, audacious in his assertions, as when re¬ 
echoing Buckle he declares that “ mountains produce uncon¬ 
sciously hardihood and bravery; extensive plains, dulness 
and slowness of temperament; woods and forests, craft and 
superstition; and the seashore frankness and restlessness.” 
Also that, “ despite Weismannism,” habits formed in life 
tend to become hereditary. On the latter point, at least, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and the opponents of the “continuity 
of the germ-plasm ” theory would be glad to hear Dr. 
Schofield’s evidence, which they are very much in want of. 

The “ unconscious mind ” seems to us too large and too 
vague a term to cover all the phenomena that the author 
of this book, with mistaken zeal, would have it do, and in 
any case, what we want for the further elucidation of the 
problem of mind is not a barren wrangle about ter¬ 
minology, but practical demonstration, as far as possible, 
of the function of all sections of the brain and nervous 
system. For the moment investigators seem unable to 
proceed further than the localisation of the sensory and 
motor areas, but it has never been the way of science to 
eit down contentedly in front of a blank wall. 


Plain Speaking from Truthful James. 

Studies on the Red Rook of the Exchequer. By J. H. Bound, 

M.A. (Privately Printed.) 

Mb. Bound, as Prof. Freeman and others have known, 
was “ ever a fighter.” Now he has gone in, heart and 
soul, and with evident enjoyment, for “ one fight more.” 
The three papers printed in this little brochure are part of 
a campaign against the edition of the great Exchequer 
record, the Liber Rubeus, “ second only in honour to 
Domesday Book itself,” recently published in the Bolls 
Series by Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Becord Office. Mr. 
Bound complains that he was not allowed to review this 
work; that in one place “a successful intrigue” averted 
the publication of his criticism; and that it was excluded 
also from the columns of the English Historical Review 
because of the avowed objection of its present editor to 
“ controversy.” Therefore, Mr. Bound has been obliged 
to say what he wanted to say, as he could, in papers in 
the Genealogist and Genealogical Magazine, and in these 
“ privately printed ” studies. What Mr. Bound wanted 
to say appears to be this: that Mr. Hall’s work, “ instead 
of increasing our knowledge, has increased our darkness ” ; 
that his “ vast Preface is devoted, not only to assaults 
upon the truth, but to the most extraordinary tissue of 
guesses, conjectures, and confusion that has ever appeared, 
to my knowledge, in any official work ”; that “ it is not 
possible to cure that looseness and confusion of thought 
which lies at the root of heresy after heresy in Mr. Hall’s 
inflated Preface.” 

There is no mincing of words here, it will be 
perceived, but right down hammer-and-tongs plain speak¬ 
ing. Indeed, though we by no means share the dislike 
of controversy ascribed to the editor of the English 
Historical Review, we cannot but feel that the finer graces 
of polemic are lacking to Mr. Bound’s method. He 
does not, as honest Izaak Walton advised, put on his frog 
“as if he loved it”: the neat rapier-thrust of polished 
satire is not his, rather the “ swashing blow ” of a 
Salmasius or a Milton. Indeed, he reaches his finest 
point on the title - page, where he quotes from Sir 
Frederick Pollock, in the English Historical Review already 
referred to, the dictum that, “ not the least of Mr. Bound’s 
merits is that the next generation will never want to know 
how much rubbish he has swept or helped to sweep 
away.” 

Unfortunately the points at issue are highly technical. 
So much as this, however, is clear, that Mr. Bound’s 
attack is prima facie a most damaging one, and that 
it behoves Mr. Hall, more especially as his edition of 
the Liber Rubeus was an official one in the Bolls Series, 
to meet it speedily with a complete and well-considered 
defence. 

If Mr. Bound cannot maintain his position, he will 
have run his head into a pretty hornet’s nest. But 
then Mr. Bound is a hornet’s nest in himself. 
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The Newest Fiction. 

A Guide for Novel Readers. 

Sea Urchins. By W. W. Jacobs. 

Fifteen short stories of the sea, by the diverting author 
of Many Cargoes. Some of the titles are : “ Smoked Kip¬ 
per”; “Pickled Herring”; “The Grey Parrot”; 
“The Lost Ship”; “ The Cabin Passenger"; “Brother 
Hutchins.” Students of Mr. Jacobs’s humour (and who 
is not ?) will know what to expect. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
243 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Domitia. By S. Baring Gould. 

The inspiration for this novel came to Mr. Baring 
Gould while engaged in accumulating material for his 
Tragedy of the Ccesars. “ I was held irresistibly by 
one face — it was that of Domitia Longina ... In 
the Chiaramente Gallery is an incomparably lovely bust 
of her, taken, I think, just when she was married to 
Lamia. . . .” Mr. Gould also saw two other busts of 
Domitia. “ That face has haunted me for seven or eight 
years, and in this story I have endeavoured to tell what I 
thought was her inner life’s tale.” (Methuen. 376 pp. 6s.) 

An Antarctic Mystery. By Jules Verne. 

Jules Verne’s latest story, translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, is by way of sequel to Poe’s romance of Arthur Gordon 
Pym, the Antarctic explorer. Pym is assumed to have 
been a real personage, and his fate is unravelled in an 
expedition to the Antarctic regions. Here the explorers 
find an enormous sphinx-like magnet, which draws the 
iron and steel from every vessel that passes within range. 
Pym’s fate is discovered to be connected with this 
monster of magnetism. The story has all Jules Verne’s 
qualities. (Sampson Low. 327 pp. 6s.) 

Across the World for a Wife. By Guy Boothby. 

Mr. Boothby seems to know not rest. His contributions 
to fiction are almost torrential, and all have the same 
quality of vigorous and breathless sensationalism. The 
narrator of this story is Cuthbert Brudenell, and on 
the last page but one is the record of his marriage. 
Hence his travels, although exciting, were not vain. “In 
a flash I saw Vargenal pick up something and bring it 
down upon the traitor’s head”—and so on. The book 
has lurid pictures. (Ward, Lock & Co. 379 pp. 5s.) 

A Writer of Books. By George Paston. 

Here we havo the upward literary struggles of 
Cosima Chudleigh, a young woman who begins work at 
the British Museum Reading Room. Cosima’s worldly 
knowledge comes just too late to save her from a 
loveless marriage. Her fianci's jocosity “was his most 
irritating characteristic. . , . For example, when a 
crowded railway carriage or tramcar had to be entered, 
he invariably observed : ‘ There’s room for a little 
one,’ and evidently felt that he had done his duty 


by the situation. . . . Cosima found herself awaiting the 
remark upon a ‘ little ’un ’ with clenched hands and set 
teeth, and drawing a sigh of relief as soon as it was 
over.” A clever and readable story. (Chapman & Hall. 
344 pp. 6s.) 

God is Love. By T. Mullett Ellis. 

According to the author’s preface this story attempts 
to “limn ’’ with “ absolute truth of detail” the peasantry 
of the Ardennes. If this be so, the peasantry of the 
Ardennes are a most abandoned and iniquitous set of 
people; for drunkenness, covetousness, and lust confront 
one on every page. However, a tender village maiden, 
Marie Boes, and a spiritual cure, serve as foil, and the 
story is the story of the girl’s triumphant virtue in a 
welter of temptation and sin. (Burleigh. 229 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Prisoners of Hope. By Constance Smith. 

A story of storm and stress of soul by the author of 
The Repentance of Paul Wentworth. A modern record of 
modem people. This is one of the characters: “ She 
rode, she fished, she bicycled, she skirt-danced and sang 
Yvette Guilbert’s songs; talked agnosticism in the week, 
and went—‘for the satisfaction of her aesthetic side’— 
to a ritualistic church on Sunday; read the works of 
Scandinavian naturalistic writers (in translations), and 
discussed the Ethics of Art over a cigarette.” (Innes 
328 pp. 6s.) 

Manders. By Elwyn Barron. 

Manders, the author states, though he began life at the 
age of eight, “ was bom in the old, illogical, ridiculous, 
and infantile way.” Manders’s mother became an artist’s 
model, and he grew up into a singer and sang “ Siegfried ” 
at Covent Garden. The novel, however, is not concerned 
with that, but with Mr. Blakemore’s relations with 
Manders’s mother, and how the boy proved himself a 
knight of chivalry. The story is really the story of a 
woman and temptation, and it is movingly done. 
(Macqueen 329 pp. 6s.) 

Under the Cuban Flag. By Fred A. Ober. 

A story of the Cuban revolt, with treasure caves thrown 
in. There is no end of fighting, and there is exciting 
work with Indians and bloodhounds. Humour is lent by 
an orchid-hunting professor and a dentist, who get mixed 
up in the fighting. The story ends with Maceo’s last 
battle. (D. Nutt. 316 pp. 6s.) 

Hollinhurst. By Frances A. Caldicott. 

The Earl of Hollinhurst’s nephew was Captain Eric 
Goodwood, and Gertrude Corbett became his wife. 
Gertrude Corbett had views on rank: “ I fear I must be 
very democratic,” she once said, “ for I have little respect 
for those who owe their greatness to the mere accident of 
birth.” “ Then,” said her cousin, “ you would as soon go 
for a drive with the butcher’s wife as with the countess ? ” 
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“ Just as soon, supposing tlio butcher's wife was as well 
educated and refined as the countess.” A novel for 
romantic girls. (Chapman & Hall. 334 pp. 6s.) 

Bruce Reyn eli., M.A By J. Duncan Craig. 

The full title is Bruce Reynell , M.A. (Locum Tenens ); 
or, The Oxford Man in Ireland, and Dr. Craig is incumbent 
of Trinity Church, Dublin. The book is a spirited and 
earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day, 
and is, in essence, a plea for better religious instruction. 
The author believes that no real peace can come to 
Ireland until the Bible is restored to its rightful position 
there. But although this is the inner meaning of the 
book, it is for the most part entertaining, brisk, and, 
at least on .the surface, secular. (Stock. 271pp. 6s.) 

Jane Follett. By George Wemyss. 

In the prologue we see the death of Mrs, Strangway— 
at least, her hat and shawl and a volume of Browning were 
found on the bank of the river. In the story proper she 
reappears as Jane Follett, village schoolmistress, a sad and 
gloomy woman. And then her friend Haddie Reeve 
became engaged to Strangway—who was a “wit”—and 
said such smart cynical things as “ The heart of society is 
corrupt and always, has been”—and Jane Follett took 
poison to render the marriage valid. A melancholy work. 
(Macqueen. 308 pp. 6 s.) 

Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba Stretton. 

Another story by the author of Jessica's First Prayer. 
It is laid in Little Aston, where every family, “ even to 
the lowest classes, possesses a staid respectability and de¬ 
cency, which is chiefly the heritage of those who live in 
isolated places, divided from the busier, and perhaps the 
more wicked, world by a girdle of cornfields and meadows 
. . . There are births, deaths, and marriages; . old 

men retiring from business, and young men attempting 
small innovations; but. the town of Little Aston is always 
very orderly, and strictly respectable.” (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 526 pp. 6s.) 

Heart and Sword. By John Strange Winter. 

Love, regimental life, and the stage. Hardly an 
exhilarating story, ending with divorce proceedings and 
death. (F. V. White & Co. 302 pp. 6s.) 

The Man Stories of a Black Snake. By W. A. B. 

These snake stories are written by a close lover of 
nature, who believes that “ all intelligence is one, whether 
in man or beast,” and that “ what may seem inferior or 
different to that of man is merely intelligence identical 
with his, but temporarily prisoned in a material frame of 
less adequate development.” This is how the snake, 
Uncle Stretcher, describes Man to Widow Scaley’s 
youngster, Wriggle. “ 1 My dear child,’ replied the 
elder snake, when he had turned the situation this way 
and that, ‘ a man is an animal like ourselves, only 
extremely cunning and dangerous.’ ” (Whittaker. 
225 pp. Os.) 


Reviews. 


The Day's Work. By Rudyard Kipling. 

(Macmillan: 381 pp. 6s.) 

In this collection of thirteen stories Mr. Kipling does not 
flash another facet of his genius upon us as he did in 
Captains Courageous. With sure instinct he labels the 
volume The Day's Work. That is just what these tales 
are—the day’s work of a great imaginative and observant 
writer, of a master craftsman who, when he has no 
magnum opus on hand, rummages in drawers, peers into 
cupboards, for notions noted and not forgotten, for begin¬ 
nings laid aside to be finished in their proper season. 
Everything Mr. Kipling does has its particular interest, 
even when he writes of talking ponies, chattering ships, 
and garru'ous locomotives. We may prefer such stories 
as “Puran Bhagat,” “Love o’ Women,” “The Man 
who would be King,” and “ William the Conqueror but 
these other things also are part of him, his day’s work, 
and we are glad of them. 

There are many Mr. Kiplings. In this book the various 
sides of his mind are well represented—the Kipling of 
later days, who takes an expert’s delight in technicalities, 
as in “ The Ship that Found Herself ” and “ 007,” romantic 
text-books on ship sailing and engine driving; the Kipling 
who endows animals with the feelings and speech of man, 
as in “The Bridge Builders” and “The Maltese Cat,” 
that delightful polo story (every polo player should 
know it by heart), where the animals give us their version 
of the game; the Kipling of mordant, yet genial, humour 
who loves to tilt the “insular” American against British 
prejudices, as in “An Error in the Fourth Dimension,” and 
“ My Sunday at Home.” 

Finally, there is the real bed-rock Kipling, whose 
text is the word “ grit ”; the Kipling who tells 
of clean-limbed, healthy-minded, straightforward pioneer 
men—exiled men—men who do things, not for the sake 
of reward, but because it happens to be their duty to 
do them. He is doing a fine work for our race with 
these portraits of strenuous Englishmen. They stalk 
through all his books. The gallery is well filled. In this 
volume more are added to it—Georgie, in “The Brush¬ 
wood Boy Findlayson and Hitchcock, in “ The Bridge 
Builders and Scott, in “ William the Conqueror.” A 
woman, too, is added to the gallery in the latter story, 
who 

answered indifferently to the name of William or 
Bill; whose speech was heavy with the flowers of the 
vernacular; who could act in amateur theatricals, 
play on the banjo, rule eight servants and two horses, 
their accounts and their diseases, and look men 
slowly and deliberately between the eyes—yea, after 
they had proposed to her and been rejected. 

If ever there was a story to tell to boys, this “ William 
the Conqueror” is that story. It is the real Kipling, 
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with a new note—the note of pity and kindliness—a 
sign of his growth—the promise of fine things to 
come. The episode of Scott, the babies, and the 
goats is profoundly moving. The story tells how a 
handful of Englishmen, being so ordered, went six days 
into the famine districts of India to organise relief and to 
save life. Martyn’s sister accompanied them. Her name 
was William: the rest was added, because, like the other 
William, she conquered. When they had done their work 
—when the famine was overcome—she and Scott found 
they loved each other. It is a fine piece of work, and if it 
contains certain vivid passages that do not seem necessary— 
well! the story is by Mr. Kipling. As thus William had 
“ stayed down three hot weathers ” : 

Therefore her face was white as bone, and in the 
centre of her forehead was a big silvery scar about 
the size of a shilling—the mark of a Delhi sore, which 
is the same as a “ Bagdad date. ” This comes from 
drinking bad water, and slowly eats into the flesh till 
it is ripe enough to be burned out with acids. 

This is a picture of what the relief party saw when they 
reached the famine districts : 

At last, in a dry, hot dawn, in a land of death, lit 
by long red fires of railway sleepers, where they were 
burning the dead, they came to their destination, 
and were met by Jim Hawkins, the Head of the 
Famine, unshaven, unwashed, but cheery, and entirely 
in command of affairs. 

Here, finally, is a pastoral extract from “ My Sunday 
at Home ”: 

It was the veiy point of perfection in the heart of 
an English May day. The unseen tides of the air 
had turned, and all nature was setting its face with 
the shadows of the horse-chestnuts towards the peace 
of the coming night. But there were hours yet, I 
knew—long, long hours of the eternal English 
twilight—to the ending of the day. I was well con¬ 
tent to be alive—to abandon myself to the drift of 
Time and Fate; to absorb great peace through my 
skin, and to love my country with the devotion that 
three thousand miles of intervening sea bring to 
fullest flower. And what a garden of Eden it was, 
this fatted, clipped, and washen land. 

The Day's Work is a tonic for all who, by reason of the 
flesh’s frailty, sometimes need a tonic to get through their 
day’s work. 


Tony Drum. By Edwin Pugh. 
(Heinemann. 220 pp. 6s.) 

Mr. Puon’s book is less a story than a fragment of bio¬ 
graphy. There is no dramatic movement, no interplay of 
passions, nothing but a series of episodes in the life of a 
little London humpbacked boy. These episodes are not par¬ 
ticularly interesting, nor is Tony particularly interesting; 
at moit points of the narrative it would be possible for many 
readers to lay the book down and not pick it up again; yet 


few, we think, would altogether forget what they had read. 
Therein is proof of Tony Drum's value, such as it is: it 
has a note of sincerity which makes for durableness; it 
strikes one as being true, genuine. Tony was like that. 
Tony’s friends in the streets were like that. Tony’s sister 
Honor was like that. Mr. Pugh has added another to 
authentic records of human nature. 

At the same time we do not think that Mr. Pugh has 
quite justified his book. It seems to us a little under¬ 
written. We could have done with more emphasis, more 
irony, more poignancy—more Pugh. Iti s not enough to 
set down in black and white the thoughts and tribulations 
of a sensitive child with a mind above the back street he 
dwelt in. We want more than this: we want to see him 



Tony’s Fiancee. 

(From a Picture by the Beg gar staff Brothers.) 

impinging on other people; we want a story round him 
and himself a part of it. Life is not long enough for 
character sketches of not particularly striking boys to have 
six-shilling volumes to themselves. 

This is part of a singularly good passage. Tony (aged 
eleven) has found a sweetheart, but she is a little doubtful 
on account of his deformity : 

Tony’s face had grown white and stem. 

“You’re ashamed o’ me,” he said. 

“ I ain’t. Oh, Tony! ” cried she. 

“ You are,” he said bitterly. 

“ But I like you ever so,” she faltered. 

“ You ought to be proud o’ me then, not ashamed 
o’ me,” he said. 

“Well, you see, Tony,” she said, “there ain’t 
nothink about you to be proud of.” 
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“ Ain’t there! ” he cried indignantly. “That’s all 
you know. Why, look here! In the first place, I 
ain’t common. I ain’t an ordinary boy. There’s 
millions 0 ’ ordinary boys knocking about, but there 
ain’t another boy like me—not in the Row. I wouldn’t 
give a farden, I wouldn’t, to have no ordinary boy if 
I was a gal. I’d look out for a humpy boy, or some- 
think, I would. And, besides, I’m eleven, I am. 
You ought to hear the stories I can make up out o’ 
my own head, all myself. I writ a book once, I did. 
An’ I was a regular marvel at school. Everybody 
said so! ” 

“ I know you was,” said Carrie humbly. 

“Well then,” he cried, “why ain’t you proud o’ 
me ‘i ” 

“ I don’t know why it is,” she said miserably, “ but 
I ain’t.” 

It seems to us that Tony and Carrie would have talked— 
are talking to-day—just like that. And in many other 
places one is persuaded that the author knows his subject 
and is faithfully presenting it, even if we are not certain 
of the necessity or importance of the presentation. 

Ten coloured lithographs by the Beggarstaff Brothers 
“ illustrate ” the book. Some are strikingly good; others 
are nothing. We reproduce “ Tony’s Fyanky,” or 
fiancee. 


At Home and Abroad. 

An Hungarian Nabob. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by 
R. Nisbet Bain. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

Rodman the Boatsteerer, and Other Stories. By Louis 
Becke. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

The ends of the earth are ransacked for the enter¬ 
tainment of the British reader of novels. Witness the 
two books before us, taken as they stood on the shelf, 
including a translated Hungarian romance, and a sheaf of 
South Sea island tales. Maurus Jokai is a writer who 
appears to impress his translators, and, not least of all, 
Mr. Nisbet Bain, very considerably. We cannot say 
that .An Hungarian Nabob , although a “national classic,” 
helps us very much to understand this fascination. Regarded 
merely as a series of scenes of Hungarian country life, 
it is exceedingly interesting. The writing is vigorous, 
picturesque, and full of humour. But we cannot bring 
ourselves to take it seriously as a great work of art, or 
to class it, as we observe from the publisher’s advertise¬ 
ments that other novels of his have been classed by other 
reviewers, with the masterpieces of Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Moliere, and the elder Dumas. In 
the first place, there is a great deal too much padding. 
Mr. Nisbet Bain tells us that he has “ taken the liberty 
to cut out a good third of the original work,” as he is 
strongly of opinion that the tale “ suffered from an excess 
of episode.” Well, it was a liberty on the part of a 
translator, and, moreover, the tale suffers from an excess 
of episode still. It gives one the effect of a book written 


for those who are not the author’s countrymen—written 
more to show what Hungary is like than to tell a tale. 



Maubcs Jokai. 


And, secondly, we cannot bring ourselves to regard either 
of the two principal characters—the Nabob, John Karpathy 
himself, and his good-for-nothing nephew, Abellino 
Kdrpdthy—as in the least convincing. The sudden 
conversion to respectability of the riotous old debauchee is 
untrue to life, and his marriage with the girl Fanny 
Meyer, to save her from Abellino and spite his hopes of 
inheritance, does not please us as a denouement. There 
is any amount of native power in An Hungarian Nabob, 
but the art of it is childish and barbaric. 

The cade of Mr. Louis Becke is otherwise. Here the 
barbarism is in the subject: the art is quite trained and 
self-conscious. Mr. Becke knows his Western Pacific 
well, and the curious hybrid life of natives and half-castes, 
and traders and derelict whites, that haunts the shores of its 
fringed islands. And he tells his stories simply and 
incisively, with an eye to the occasional touches of 
humanity and pathos which may serve to lighten up his 
rather sanguinary material. The fault of the book is, no 
doubt, that it wears a little thin. The types of character 
used, and probably, for that matter, available, are limited 
in number, and the sort of things which happen to them, 
mostly murders, are somewhat limited also. The result is 
that some of the motives are repeated, and some of the 
stories have to do without motives. If they were all as 
good as “The Escapee” ,we should not grumble. 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 


[ Contributions for The Contributors’ Playground must be 
signed, and should not exceed 800 words.'] 


Wagner and Vegetables. 

A little while ago we were fortunate enough to slip 
into inaccuracy with regard to a forthcoming book by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. The mistake has brought us the 
following diverting chapter of autobiography : 

“ I see you have been announcing a book by me entitled 
The Complete Wagnerite. This is an error; you are 
thinking of an author named Izaak Walton. The book, 
which is a work of great merit, oven for me, is called 
The Perfect Wagnerite ; and is an exposition of the 
philosophy of 4 Der Bing des Nibelungen.’ It is a 
G. B. eSence of modern Anarchism, or Neo-Protes¬ 
tantism. This lucid description speaks for itself. As it 
has been written on what the whole medical faculty and 
all the bystanders declare to be my deathbed, it is 
naturally rather a book of devotion than one of those 
vain brilliancies which I was wont to give off in the days 
of my health and strength. 

“ My situation is a solemn one. Life is offered to me on 
condition of eating beefsteaks. My weeping family crowd 
about me with Bovril and Brand’s Essence. But death 
is better than cannibalism (not to mention that I 
would not change my hat, much 
less my diet, on the evi¬ 
dence). I know now that I am 
mortal, which, in my Saturday 
Review -ing days, I had come to 
doubt. My will contains directions 
for my funeral, which will be 
followed, not by mourning coaches, 
but by herds of oxen, sheep, 
swine, flocks of poultry, and a small 
travelling aquarium of live fish, all 
wearing white scarves in honour 
to the man who perished rather than 
eat his fellow-creatures. It will 
be, with the single exception of 
Noah’s Ark, the most remarkable 
thing of the kind yet seen. 

“ I send you a snapshot of myself 
as an invalid, taking a little arti¬ 
choke soup in the intervals of 
composing The Perfect Wagnerite. 

You will see the seriousness of 
the dying vegetarian’s conversation 
reflected in the sympathetic coun. 
tenance of his nurse. 


“ Should we never meet again, my dear Editor, farewell; 
and forswear sack and sausages. 

44 G. Bernard Shaw. 

“PS.—I have just sprained my ankle in trying to 
master the art of bicycling on one foot. This, with two 
operations and a fall downstairs, involving a broken arm, 
is my season’s record so far, leaving me in excellent 
general condition. And yet they tell me a vegetarian 
can’t recuperate! ” 


Mad Macbeth. 

A gentleman who describes himself, too modestly 
as “a humble student of contemporary acting,’ 
rebukes, in your columns, Mr. Forbes Bobertson’s 
delivery of the fine “ She should have died here¬ 
after . . .” But does he not a little evade the con¬ 
sideration of this as a part of the actor’s entire conception ? 
There is, presumably, no doubt that Shakespeare’s thane, 
in the last acts, is mad. His feverish bloodthirstiness, his 
passionate avowal that nothing must stand in his way, mark 
the advent of acute mania, and lead up naturally to the 
vehement rant with which he rushes to death. His 
disease is what specialists call megalomania, “ a vaulting 
ambition that o’erleaps itself and falls ” into the gulf of 
utter insanity. Mr. Bobertson, aware that madness is 
a progressive disease, allows you to witness its progress 
It has already begun when Lady Macbeth receives and 
leads him into the red glow from the fireplace, suffusing 
his figure with the same “ total gules ” that, a moment 
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before, as she mused on the sanguinary purpose already 
mooted between them, she had allowed to bathe her own 
hands blood-red, a daring piece of acted symbolism. 
Macbeth’s restless glance, here, his ill-co-ordinated move¬ 
ments (the “ staggering ” complained of by Mr. Hankin), 
and his hesitanting enunciation, all mark the actor’s intent, 
amply justified in the “ book.” Already Lady Macbeth 
fears for his reason (see the text): already the sleepless¬ 
ness, denounced in his hallucination at the time of the 
regicide, has commenced; of course this is often an early 
symptom. But he is not mad yet: he can nerve himself 
to an occasion which prostrates his wife, as when the crowd 
has to be faced on the discovery of the murder. But later, 
when she is dead, it is the strength of mania that supports 
him; he is too mad now to be shaken by even that supreme 
agony. This is what Mr. Robertson’s performance 
suggests to an onlooker who brought away no perplexity 
except that of determining whether this, or Mrs. Campbell’s 
truly original conception of a Lady Macbeth who rules 
her husband by sheer scorn, was the finer and more 
imaginative. 

T. Baron Russell. 


The Minor Poet. 

(With acknowledgments to Mr. Kipling.) 

I went into a publisher’s as woeful as a hearse, 

The publisher he ups and says, "Why will you chaps write 
verse ? ” 

The girl behind the Remington she tittered fit to die, 

I outs into the street again and to myself says I: 

O it’s verses this, and verses that, and writing ’em is wrong; 
But it's “ special type and vellum ” when you hit on some¬ 
thing strong, 

You hit on something strong, my boys, you hit on something 
strong, 

O it’s “ signed large paper copies,” when you hit on some¬ 
thing strong. 

I calls upon an editor—a very nice young man— 

Says he, “ .Send in your stanzas and we’ll use ’em if we can ” : 
Of course I sends ’em to him in the usual bloomin’ way, 

Of course he keeps and keeps ’em, and he’s got ’em to this 
day! 

And it’s verses this, and verses that, and verses for to burn; 
But they set ’em up in pica when the tide begins to turn, 

The tide begins to turn, my boys, the tide begins to turn, 

O it’s “Two-twelve-six a sonnet” when the tide begins to 
turn. 

I prints a little book and puts it round like, for review. 

Which—when you come to think of it—’s the proper thing 
to do: 

“ We have upon our table Mr. Blanky’s Leaves that Fall,” 

And “Another little ship of song! Wants ballast,”—that 
was all. 

And it’s verses this, and verses that, and a par to say you’ve 
sinned ; 

But it’s fine fat full-page notice when you hit ’em in the 
wind, 

You hit ’em in the wind, my boys, you bit ’em in the wind, 
You’re a ’owliu’, ’eavenly Milton, when you hit ’em in the 
wind. 


We aint no ’eavenly Miltons, nor we aint no idiots too, 

But plodding men with "famblies,” and a pile to make, like 
you; 

And all the time you see us down-at-heel and looking weak 
We’re a-Casting of our bread upon the waters, so to speak: 

For it’s verses this, and verses that, and things run pretty 
rough, 

But there’s bullion in verses if you only write the stuff, 

If you only write the stuff, my boys, if you only write the 
stuff, 

O it’s yachts and rows of houses if you only write the stuff. 

T. W. H. Crosland. 


Theophile Gautier. 

TufcoPHiLE Gautier was a wonderful prose writer and a 
second-rate poet: still he has rhymed things that deserve 
to live, as, for instance, his Cmnidie d« la Mort, as genuine in 
conception as it is clever in execution. Among his minor 
lyrics, permit me to bring under your notice the following 
graceful stanzas: 

La lune de see mains distraites 
A laisse choir, du haut de l’air, 

Son grand eventail a paillettes 
Sur le blen tapis de la mer. 

Pour le ravoir elle se penche 
Et tend son beau bras argente, 

Mais l'eventail fuit sa main blanche 
Par le flot mouvant emporte. 

Au gouffre amer pour te le rendre, 

Lune, j’irais bien me jeter, 

Si tu voulais du ciel descendre, 

Au del si je .pouvais monter! 

It is hardly fair to judge Gautier by his Emaux et 
Camees (see Academy, October 1), a product of his 
declining talent and spoiled by subsequent insertions 
of worthless pieces. "Whoever wishes to enjoy “ Theo ” 
at his best should read his little dramatic “Mystery” 
called Une Larme du JDtable, which reminds one of the 
opening scene in “Faust,” and yet is no imitation but 
thoroughly original in purpose. 

Thomas Delta. 

Things Seen. 

Home. 

The Grenadiers were to march down the sloping carriage¬ 
way that leads from Waterloo Station into the York-road. 
The crowd was a dinner-hour crowd breaking its leave. 
Two men drove up in a coal-cart, their eyes alight with 
sudden hope, and it was “ a tanner for the grand stand.” 
Men clambered up the wheels. Two women were hoisted 
up like bales, and laughed incontinently when the thing 
was done. A costermonger was piling patriots on his 
barrow at sixpence apiece. A rash follow pierced the crowd 
with a school-bench, and when it stopped a dozen men rose 
on it, swaying above the angry heads. A woman staggered 
by, clasping a broken orange-box that had failed as a plat- 
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form, but must be saved as firewood. Up above, on the 
ircn bridge, the railway men waited, their hands and faces 
peeping through the network of cross-trees. Suddenly the 
music crashed out, and the crowd leapt forward like steel 
to the magnet. Bayonets, helmets, faces, bayonets, flags— 
they passed; and a roar answered the tow, row, row of the 
drums. The air quivered. Then a grey man emerged, 
fighting his pipe, and said, “Khaki costume be blowed, 
they’re in red, and I’m blest if the orficers’ clothes aren’t 
seedier than the men’s. Wot’s the time ? ” 


Desolation. 

Little coils of blue smoke rose from the burning rubbish 
and thinned as they went. Away to the left I could pick 
out the semaphores of the Great Eastern Bailway, and 
some tall chimneys rising into the clearer air led the eye 
to factories and engineering works. The ground was a 
shameless litter of old boots, old hats, old bottles, old meat 
tins, old pails and scuttles, old utensils of many kinds. 
Some of the rubbish had been sorted, so that in one place 
rusty tins lay together, and in another the green refuse 
from Stratford Market had been dumped. I was on 
London’s rubbish heap; and if irony were needed to bite 
the scene into my memory, it was there. For, lo! a white 
patch of children’s exercise books, brought thither, as I 
guessed, from some near Board School. The children’s 
names were yet Upon them; and one little book, whose 
leaves were being turned by the tainted breeze, showed 
me, in a child’s large hand, again and again, and always, 
the sentence : “ Consider the lilies." 


The Old Girl. 

Willl'm the gamekeeper is vast. His form has generous 
curves, the pockets of his velveteen coat bulge roundly, 
his hands are thick and broad, his red-spotted hand¬ 
kerchief measures a square yard, his fat cheeks fade away 
into white whiskers, the white whiskers are absorbed into 
the atmosphere. The whole man is huge, rotund, 
elemental, like the swelling grass downs under which he 
dwells. 

So familiar is he with sun and dew, rain and wind, so 
intimate with birds and beasts and woodland and meadow 
life, so near to the heart of things, that he has come to 
think of the agglomeration of natural phenomena as a 
conscious breathing entity. “ Good morning,” I ciy, as, 
swinging along the road when the day is still young, I 
pass Willum at his door-post puffing his clay pij^e. 
“ Mornin’,” he replies, and then with a wave of the stem 
which takes in sun and fields, clouds and trees, the fowls 
pecking under the hedge, the pigs in the sty, the long switch- 
back line of green hills, the rooks tumbling in the breeze 
above the rookery, he adds, “ The old girl’s in rare fettle 
to-day.” 


At another time I may, blundering through the 
drizzle, chance on Willum setting a jay trap in one of his 
preserves (for I am a chartered trespasser). And then, 
jerking his thumb testily and comprehensively at every¬ 
thing, he may remark, “ Dang • the old frump! Got the 
tantrums, I reckon.” 

I remember in particular a November morning. A mist 
clung to the earth and there was not a whisper of wind: 
growth and decay were alike suspended. Willum stood 
by his door awaiting a shooting party. “ Look at her 
to-day,” he said, “holding her breath and plotting 
devilry.” That night we had a hurricane. 


The Golden Age. 

“ Talking of bathing,” said the Captain, “ I remember, 
years and years ago, when I was apprentice, we was 
lying at Sarawak. Eveiy morning me and Fred Wynn— 
he was the other apprentice—we had to go a matter of a 
mile or so through the woods to fetch water. We carried 
the beaker Chinese fashion, slung to a pole acrost our 
shoulders. Well, the first morning as we drew up to the 
spring—just a little basin of rock with the water running 
into it; beautiful water it was, dear as crystal, and cold, 
cold as ice—as we drew up to the spring, there was a lot 
of Malay girls standing round. Girls maybe of fifteen or 
so—that’s to say about our own age—and fifteen’s a 
woman in those hot parts. They’d been bathing, and one 
was in the water when we hove in sight, and as naked 
as my hand, all of ’em, except for a little ehemie thing. 
Fred was for stopping, but I said, ‘Come along, I mean 
to have a bathe.’ Well, the girls stood by laughing 
among themselves, and just as I was—in a pair of 
trousers and a singlet—I jumped in, splash! Lord, 
it nearly cut me in two, it was that cold. You 
wouldn’t believe how cold it was! But we always 
went in every morning, naked if we were alone, or just 
as we were if the girls were there. But, bless you, they 
wouldn’t have minded any way. 

“ After a time we got quite chummy: used to run races 
with them. I thought I could run in those days : I was 
reckoned pretty fast. But, bless you, those girls ’Id gather 
up their little ehemie things round their waists with one 
hand and run like a good-fellow. Me and Fred wasn’t 
nowhere. 

“ And afterwards we’d sling their water jugs on the pole 
along with our beaker, and two or three girls would hang 
on each end, and we’d carry ’em along to just outside the 
village, kiss ’em good-bye all round, and then make all 
sail for the ship. 

“ Ah! ” added the Captain, “ they were good times.” 


“ Spontaneity, the most attractive of all the charms of 
human speech, is usually the first to resent the imprison¬ 
ment of print.”— Mr. Birrell, in his Memoir of Sir Prank 
Lockwood. 
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XXXIX.—Mr. Joseph Conrad. 

The sun rises and sets through all the wonderful ages on a 
prosaic and a commonplace spectacle: the every-day world. 
To men busied in their little crowd’s concerns, struggling 
to best others, the daily life is seen in the morning light 
as a succession of hard facts to be squared, suffered, or 
ameliorated, a life of well-known surfaces and confused 
depths, with odd varieties of sensation stringing it, and 
the necessity for action always hurrying the crowd past 
self-realisation and deep perception. And in the midst of 
this light-of-day, solid world of matter-of-fact appearances 
and startling confusions occasionally comes a glimpse of a 
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Mr. Joseph Conrad. 


mysterious world behind the apparent, a shattering of the 
human surfaces that death or love perchance brings 
us; but the revelation passes, and the tide of events, 
people, circumstances, rolls on again mechanically, and as 
shockingly natural as faces crowd upon us in the streets 
of our inevitable and ridiculous civilisation. 

And so with life everywhere. A generation passes 
away, to the last man; and to the immense new concourse 
of people that throngs the old streets, the old fields, the 
daily trivial round appears to have always been cast for 
them, to be always going to be theirs. But each genera¬ 
tion, because it lives on surfaces and is so dull in its imag¬ 
ination, so harassed by work, so desperate or so contented 
in its environment, has always a baffled feeling that if it 
could but get a connected view of itself life would be 
illumined. And always the generation looks round for 


the men who are articulate, and passing by the orators, 
preachers, politicians, recognises that in so far as the 
past generations have been illumined it is through the 
work of the artists. 

Whenever the artists are absent — in enormous 
tracts of life, that is — human nature appears to 
the imagination absolutely uncanny and ghost-like. But 
wherever the artist has been there the life of man appears 
suddenly natural and comprehensible. When we think 
of Romanised Britain our imagination becomes as a blank 
wall with a few historical facts staring at us from it. 
But in Rome under the Ceesars human life is as fresh 
and actual to us as in London to-day; we see and hear the 
people going down the street, the world of Horace, 
Juvenal, Catullus. The appearance of the artist makes an 
astonishing difference. Was it not yesterday that one 
of them appeared, and Anglo-Indian life started up 
coherent out of the huge mass of liistorical facts, statistics, 
and home letters that had stood for India in the British 
imagination ? Individual life in general is an ego asserting 
itself in a chaos of experiences, and the man of the world 
who (touching spectacle!) fails to grasp the nature of his 
wife and misunderstands his own children, is seen holding 
fast by his Thackeray and his Dickens, creators who 
have resolved his world and made it less uncanny to 
him. To mention these two names is forthwith to 
see two lamps shining in the strange darkness of the 
unexplored oceans of humanity. The darkness of human 
nature is really everywhere, the commonplace darkness, 
and the lights are very few ; and so the least unintelligent 
of us cluster round the artists’ lamps. 

In the unillumined tracts of swarming life the artist 
suddenly appears, unexpected, and never to be foreseen. 
They come, the artists, and they are always welcome (the 
impostors are always welcomed by humanity, but they can 
never stay); they come to us, and each brings along 
with him new worlds, spiritual, powerful, or complex, 
brutal or subtle, the worlds that have come to them through 
contact with the old prosaic spectacle of the everyday 
world They come, and at the first word from them we 
know that that strange new world lives and dies with that 
individual artist. And always we realise how unillumined 
that particular tract of life, stretching before us, was 
before we heard coming from it the artist’s voice. 

So with the work of all true artists, and so with the 
work of Joseph Conrad. The unexpected has happened, 
and the artist has appeared where he was least looked for. 
From the far away, material, jumbled world pf seamen, 
from the strange places of the earth where the emphatic, 
hardfisted, cautious men of action “civilise” and subjugate 
alien races, from the forecastle and the Eastern ports and 
the high seas, suddenly springs this artist’s living world of 
men and shadows, of passions, shapes, and colours, swiftly 
arranging itself in meaning outline. The artist has 
spoken: a new world finds a voice; and we understand. 
The blank solid wall of the familiar, the strange world of 
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new and old that fronts the puzzled sensations of those 
people far away, has melted away before this artist, 
and he has seen in everything the significant fact, he has 
seen and shown us the way that that man spoke or this wave 
curled before breaking. It is always what the artist sees 
that defines his quality; and whether he can connect this 
tangible world with the vast unseen ocean of life around 
him, that determines whether he is a poet. Mr. 
Conrad has seen the life that has been given to few poets 
to behold, and to no other artist to recreate. Of necessity, 
the civilisations that rear and nurture the artist keep him 
hound close to them, and rarely send him into the great 
world waiting outside; but Mr. Conrad’s fortune it has 
been early to leave his country and his civilisation, and to 
sail in English ships to the ends of the earth. There are 
illimitable worlds, all the inarticulate oceans of life, waiting 
for the poet, but the poet rarely comes. Mr. Conrad has 
lived intimately, familiarly the sailor’s life he describes, 
and he brings us from its monotony, its routine, its hardships, 
and its vast strangeness, a world of beauty intensely real, 
intensely delicate. He has seen. 

What is the quality of his art? The quality of 
Mr. Conrad’s art is seen in his faculty of 
making us perceive men’s lives in their natural relation 
to the seen universe around them; his men are a part of 
the great world of Nature, and the sea, land and sky 
around them are not drawn as a mere background, or 
as something inferior and secondary to the human will, as we 
have in most artists’ work. This faculty of seeing man’s 
life in relation to the seen and unseen forces of Nature 
it is that gives Mr. Conrad’s art its extreme delicacy and 
its great breadth of vision. It is pre-eminently the poet’s 
gift, and is very rarely conjoined with insight into human 
nature and a power of conceiving character. "When the 
two gifts come together we have the poetic realism of the 
great Russian novels. Mr. Conrad’s art is truly realism 
of that high order. The Nigger of the “ Narcissus" is 
a masterpiece—not merely because the whole illusion of the 
sailor’s life is reproduced before our eyes, with the crew’s 
individual and collective attitude towards one another and 
their officers, with the daily round of hardship, peril, love 
for their ship; but because the ship is seen as a separate 
thing of life, with a past and a destiny, floating in the 
midst of the immense mysterious universe around it; and 
the whole shifting atmosphere of the sea, the horizon, the 
heavens, is felt by the senses as mysteriously near us, yet 
mysteriously aloof from the human life battling against it. 
To reproduce life naturally, in its close fidelity to breathing 
nature, yet to interpret its significance, and to make us see 
the great universe around—art cannot go beyond this, 
except to introduce the illusion of inevitability. 

We find life’s daily necessity in Mr. Conrad’s art, we find 
actuality, charm, magic; and to demand inevitability from 
it is perhaps like asking for inevitability from Chopin’s 
music. For Mr. Conrad’s art, in its essence, reminds us much 
of his compatriot’s—it is a very delicate, not a powerful 
instrument. There is a story, “ The Lagoon ” in the Tales 


of Unrest, which flows out of itself in subtle cadence, in 
rise and flow and fall of emotion, just as you may hear 
Ernst’s delicate music rise and sweep and flow from the 
violin. For occasionally the author’s intense fidelity to the 
life he has observed seems to melt and fade away in a 
lyrical impulse, the hard things of actual life die and are 
lost in a song of beauty, just as the night comes to over¬ 
whelm the hard edges of the day. 

So much goes to make up the world of the Outcast of the 
Islands, the Tales of Unrest, and The Nigger of the “Narcissus ,” 
that we have no time for dwelling on the author’s gifts 
of irony, as shown in An Outpost of Progress ; 
characterisation, as in “ Babalatchi ” and “ Madame 
Levaille”; humour, as in the crew of the “Narcissus”; 
feminine insight, as in “Aissa” and “The Return”; and his 
particular gift of flashing a scene or episode upon us in a 
dozen lines. His power of making us see a constant 
succession of changing pictures is what dominates the 
reader and leaves him no possible way of escaping from 
the author’s subtle and vivid world. He throws a mirage 
magically before you; he enmeshes your senses, you 
are in his universe, you accept it all. 

Some talents in their character seem to come to us 
from the North, others are of the South; but Mr. 
Conrad’s art seems to be on the line that divides East 
and "West, to spring naturally from the country 
that mingles some Eastern blood in the Slav’s veins—the 
Ukraine. His technique is modern in the sense that 
Flaubert and Turgenev are modem, but he develops at 
times a luxuriance, and to English people an extravagance, 
of phrase which leads us towards the East. He has seen ! 
The artist pur sang always reveals himself by his in¬ 
corrigible love of beauty, and this is the secret of 
humanity’s love for the artist it secretly distrusts; he 
always shatters the hard prosaic surface of life, he always 
throws the light of beauty into the commonplace spectacle 
of the matter-of-fact world. 

They are incorrigible, these artists; they juggle with 
reality till they make life yield up all its beauty to 
them; they are impostors, humanity angrily feels, for 
why should they have deep in them these organic 
worlds of beauty while the daily life stares stonily, 
prosaically, at you and me? Yes, they are impostors, 
these artists, even as old Nature, the only thing they 
love in their hearts, is the greatest artist and impostor 
of them all. For she, as they, deals in perpetual illusions, 
perpetual appearances, -dreams and shifting phantasies, 
the hope and vision of beauty; she, as they, creates 
dissolving worlds, fading mirages out of the stuff men call 
reality, out of the earth which mothers everything- -the 
good and the bad. Mr. Conrad is an artist of artists, 
his love is for Nature, his sure instinct is for beauty. He 
has brought the seen universe before us, he has interpreted 
it through the vast unseen ocean of life flowing around 
us. And that is the gift of only those who are bom to 
sing to mankind—it is the gift of only the true poets. 
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The Juggler of Notre Dame. 

By Anatole France. 

1. 

In the days of King Louis there lived in France a poor 
juggler, a native of Compiegne, called Bamaby, who 
went from town to town accomplishing feats of strength 
and skill. 

At fair time he spread an old, worn-out carpet in some 
public place, and having attracted all the children and 
saunterers by performing the agreeable feats he had learnt 
from an aged juggler, which he never altered, he fel^ 
into attitudes that were not natural, and balanced a tin 
plate on his nose. 

At first the crowd stared at him with indifference. 
But whenever, standing on his handp, with his head 
below, he flung into the air and caught again with his 
feet six copper balls that gleamed in the sunshine, or 
whenever, throwing himself back till the nape of his neck 
touched his heels, his body took the shape of a perfect 
wheel, and he juggled in this posture with twelve knives, 
a murmur of admiration rose from the audience, and 
pieces of money rained upon the carpet. 

Nevertheless, like most who exist by their talents 
Barnaby of Compiegne had much ado to live. Earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, he bore more than 
his share of the fault of our father Adam. 

He was not able to work as often as he 
desired. To exhibit his finer knowledge, like the trees to 
produce flower and fruit, he needed the heat of the sun 
and the light of day. In winter, he was no more than a 
tree despoiled of its foliage and half dead. The frozen 
ground was hard for the juggler. And like the grass¬ 
hopper that Marie of France speaks of, he suffered from 
cold and hunger in harsh weather. But as his heart was 
simple he took misfortune in patient part. 

He had never reflected upon the origin of wealth, 
or the inequality of human conditions. He counted 
upon this: that if this world be evil, the other could 
not fail to be good ; and this hope sustained him. He did 
not imitate the thieving and miscreant Merry Andrews 
who had sold their souls to the devil. He never blasphemed 
the name of God; he lived honestly, and though he had 
no wife of his own, he did not covet his neighbour’s, because 
woman is the strong man’s enemy, shown in the story of 
Samson, which is related in Holy Writ. 

In truth, his mind was not cast upon carnal desires, and 
he found it harder to renounce the can than the ladies. 
For without sinning against sobriety, he liked to drink 
when the weather was hot. He was an upright man, 
fearing God and most devoted to the Holy Virgin. 

He never failed, when entering a church, to kneel down 
before the image of the Mother of God, and to address 
her this prayer : “ Madam, take my life in your care till 
it pleases God that I should die, and when I am dead, 
obtain for me the joys of Paradise.” 


n. 

Now it befel on a certain evening, after a day of rain, 
whilst he went along, sad and bent, carrying under his 
arm his balls and knives hidden in the old carpet, and 
looking out for a bam in which to lie down supperless, he 
saw upon the road a monk, who was following the same 
path, and saluted him politely. As they walked together, 
they fell to exchanging remarks. 

“Comrade,” said the monk, “how comes it that you 
are apparelled all in green ? Might it be to represent the 
character of a jester in some Mystery ? ” 

“ Not so, good father,” replied Bamaby. “ Such as you 
behold me, I am. They call me Bamaby, and I am a juggler 
by trade. It would be the finest trade in the world if one 
might eat by it every day.” 

“Friend Bamaby,” resumed the monk, “have a heed 
of what you say. There is no finer state than the monastic 
state. In it you celebrate the praises of God, of the Virgin, 
and the saints, and the life of a monk is a perpetual 
canticle to the Lord.” 

Bamaby replied: 

“My father, I confess that I spoke like an ignorant 
fellow. Your state should not be compared with mine, and 
though there is merit in dancing and holding on the tip of 
the nose a farthing balanced on a stick, such a merit does 
not approach yours. I would like, my father, as you do, 
to chant the office every day, and especially the office of 
the most Holy Virgin, to whom I have vowed a particular 
devotion. I would willingly renounce the art by which I 
am known from Soissons to Beauvais, in more than six 
hundred towns and villages, to embrace the monastic life.” 

The monk was touched by the juggler’s simplicity, and 
as he was not wanting in discernment, he recognised in 
Bamaby one of those men of goodwill of whom our Lord 
has said: “Let peace be with them on earth.” That was 
why he thus replied: 

“ Friend Bamaby, come with me, and I will obtain your 
admittance into the convent whose prior I am. He who 
led Mary of Egypt into the desert placed me on your road 
to lead you to the path of salvation.” 

It was thus that Bamaby became a monk. In the 
convent where he was received the monks celebrated 
emulously the worship of the Holy Virgin, and each one 
used in her service all the knowledge and skilfulness that 
God had endowed him with. 

The prior, for his part, composed books that treated, 
according to scholastical rules, of the virtues of the 
Mother of God. 

Brother Maurice copied out with deft hand these 
treatises on leaves of vellum. 

Brother Alexander painted them round with dainty 
miniatures. There you saw the Queen of Heaven, seated 
on the throne of Solomon, at the foot of which watched 
four lions; round her haloed head flew seven doves, which 
are the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost: the gifts of fear, 
piety, science, strength, counsel, intelligence, and wisdom. 
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Her companions were six virgins with golden hair: 
Humility, Prudence, Eestraint, Eespect, Chastity, and 
Obedience. 

At her feet were two little white naked figures in an 
attitude of supplication. These were the souls that im¬ 
plored—and of a surety not in vain—her all-powerful 
intercession for their salvation. 

On another page Brother Alexander represented Eve 
under the glance of Mary, so that at the same time man 
should observe the fault and its redemption, the humiliated 
woman and the exalted virgin. There was still to admire 
in this book the well of living water, the fountain, the 
lily, the moon, the sun, and the sealed garden, which are 
spoken of in the Canticle—the Gate of Heaven and the 
City of God, and all .these were images of the Virgin. 

Brother Marbode was likewise one of the most loving 
children of Mary. Unceasingly he carved stone images, so 
that his beard, eyebrows, and hair were white with powder, 
and his eyes were perpetually swollen and tearful; but 
he was full of force and joy, at an advanced age, and, 
visibly, the Queen of Paradise protected the old days 
of her child. Marbode represented her seated in a chair, 
brow-bound with a halo shaped like a pearled orb. And 
he was careful that the folds of her garment should cover 
the feet of her of whom the prophet has said: “ My 
beloved is like a sealed garden.” 

At times, also, he represented her under the features of 
a child full of grace, and she seemed to say : “ Lord, thou 
art my Lord ! ”— Dixi de centra mairis meae : Deus mens es 
tu ” (Psalm xxi. 11). 

There were also in the convent poets who composed 
hymns in Latin in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and mention must also be made of a native of Picardy 
who transposed the miracles of Notre Dame into the 
vulgar tongue and into rhymed verse. 

hi. 

Skeins such a competition of praises and such a splendid 
harvest of work, Bamaby lamented his ignorance and his 
simplicity. 

“Alas! ” he sighed, walking alone in the little shadow¬ 
less convent garden, “ I am indeed unfortunate not to be 
able, like my brothers, to praise worthily the Holy Mother 
of God, to whom I have vowed all the tenderness of my 
heart. Alas! alas! I am a rough and artless creature, 
and I have at your service, Madam the Virgin, neither 
edifying sermons, nor treatises properly divided, according 
to the rules, nor daintj- paintings, nor statues beautifully 
wrought, nor verses measured by feet, and walking in 
metre. I have nothing, alas! ” 

And thus he moaned and abandoned himself to sorrow. 
One evening, when the monks were conversing at recrea¬ 
tion time, he heard one of them tell the tale of a monk who 
could only recite the Ave Maria. This monk was despised 
for his ignorance; but when dead there sprang from his 
mouth five roses in honour of the five letters of the name 
of Mary, and in this way his sanctity was made manifest. 


In listening to this story, Bamaby admired again the 
goodness of Mary; but he was not consoled by the 
example of this happy death, for his heart was full of zeal, 
and he yearned to serve his lady in heaven. 

He sought the means, but could not find them, and each 
day he sorrowed more and more. 

One morning he awoke quite joyous, and rushed off to 
the chapel, where he remained alone more than an hour. 
He returned in the afternoon. 

From that moment he went every day to the chapel at 
the hour it was deserted, and there he passed the greater 
part of the timo devoted by the other monks to the liberal 
and mechanical arts. He was no longer sad, and he no- 
longer groaned. 

Such singular conduct aroused curiosity in the monks. 
They wondered in the community why Brother Bamaby 
made such frequent retreats. 

The prior, whose duty it was to be aware of every¬ 
thing concerning the conduct of his monks, decided to 
observe Bamaby in his solitude. So one day, when the 
latter was shut up, as usual, in the chapel, the prior came, 
accompanied by two veterans of the monastery, to observe, 
through the chinks of the door, what was going on inside. 

They saw Bamaby in front of the altar of the Holy 
Virgin, his head below, his feet in the air, juggling with 
six copper balls and twelve knives. In honour of the 
Holy Mother of God, he was performing the tricks that 
had won him the greatest praise. Net understanding that 
this simple creature was thus placing his talent and his 
knowledge at the service of the Holy Virgin, the veterans 
cried out sacrilege. 

The prior knew Bamaby for an innocent soul, but he 
believed he had gone mad. They were all three preparing 
to seize him and drag him from the chapel, when they saw 
the Holy Virgin step down from the altar and wipe away 
with the comer of her blue mantle the sweat that rolled 
from the juggler’s brow. 

Then the prior, prostrating himself, with his face upon 
the flags, said these words : 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ! ” 

“ Amen,” responded the veterans, kissing the ground. 

Shelley ( after Moore). 

The stars may dissolve, and the fountain of light 

May sink into ne’er ending chaos and night, 

Our mansions must fall, and earth vanish away, 

But thy courage, O Erin! may never decay. 

0 0 0 9 0 

Ah ! dead is the harp which was wont to give pleasure, 

Ah ! sunk is our sweet country’s rapturous measure ; 

But the war note is waked, and the clangor of spears, 

The dread yell of Sloghan yet sounds in our ears. 

From “ Original Poetry of Victor and Cazire.” 

The earnest wayfarer along the paths of life does but 
become the more deeply convinced, as his travels extend, 
of the beauty, the wisdom, and truth of the simplest and 
humblest laws of existence. — Maurice Maeterlinck in 
“ Wisdom and Destiny.” 
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Curiosities of Indexing. 

I have before me a newly published work, an interesting 
and a useful work, by three ladies, Work and Play in 
Girls' Schools [reviewed in The Academy, August 27], 
the value of which as a book of reference is almost nil 
until you have mastered the contents for yourself. The 
index is practically useless. Instead of references to 
concrete facts, such as the names of authors recommended 
for study, abundant attention is given to abstract ideas. 
Green, Scott, Henty, and other writers are absent from the 
index, while such items as these occupy their room : 

Intellectual ambition, fostering, 40. 

Intellectual sympathy with pupil, necessity for, 38. 
Intellectual work, number of hours to be devoted 
to, 412. 

Interest, awakening, in pupils, 37. 

One is reminded of the humorous indexes found some¬ 
times in the old political pamphlets. See, for example, 
The Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke (London, 1784): 

Impotence, Lord North accused of it. 

Impeachment, Mr. Burke talks of it to Lord North. 
Insolent, Mr. Burke pronounces Lord North. 
Insolence and Temerity, Mr. Fox charges Lord 
North with both. 

Indecency and Impropriety, Mr. Burke accuses 
Lord North of both. 

Indignity and Vileness, Lord North charged with 
both. 

Inquiry into it, threatened by Mr. Fox. 

Insulting and Impertinent, Lord North accused of 
being so. 

These things illustrate several faults of the ordinary 
indexer, but especially that one of indexing adjectives. 
•One of my own works was so disfigured in this way 
that I marked, in pencil, against the index in every copy I 
could come across, not by E. S. Here are some specimens: 

Extended representation, 71. 

General fast and humiliation, 105. 

Royal proclamation, 31. 

Unauthorised meetings, 175. 

The index to the recently published biography of 
Francis Place is utterly unworthy of such a valuable 
addition to modern historical literature— e.g. : 

Personal appearance of Place, 16 
Father, Place’s, 3. 

Regent unpopular, 121. 

Regent’s proclamation . . . 140, 142. 

Regent Park meeting . . . 306. 

Register , Cobbett’s . . . See Political Register. 
Register, Extraordinary (Hone’s), 123. 

This is unmitigated slipshoddery. Again, in the Auto¬ 
biography and Letters of J. A. Roebuck, there are some 
decided curiosities. I look in the index for items of 
Canadian history. Under the name Simcoe I find one 
reference: “ Simcoe, Governor-General of Canada, 4.” 
There is no allusion to that officer on p. 4; so I am 


driven to the necessity of a search. On p. 11 is this 
sentence: “ My mother’s brother had been secretary to 
General Simcoe when he was Governor-General of 
Canada.” This, however, is not quite so bad as 

Expenditure, extravagant, 123. 

War establishments, 123. 

Com laws, 123. 

The items thus catalogued occur in this sentence: 

“ Finality . . . means continuance of all abuses; and 
among the other things it means perpetual corn laws, 
it means extravagant expenditure, war establishments 
during peace.” Then, on referring to “Woollen trade, 
p. 128,” one finds an allusion to some new process in 
the manufacture by a sort of felting, which is itself not 
indexed. 

I could take many curious illustrations of this topic 
from the books on my own modest shelves, although most 
of these have been acquired with due regard to the 
quality of their indexes. One exception lies in the 
latest “ revised ” edition of Stanley’s Sistory oj Birds, the 
index to which is deplorably bad— e.g .: 

Pheasant attacks a lady, 277 ; directions for rearing 
them, 280. [It would have been interesting to leam 
the result of all this, but p. 280 says nothing about 
the lady.] 

Age of Goldfinches, 216 [although there is shead¬ 
ing Goldfinches, with five references, one of which is 
wrong]. 

Birdcatchers employ owls, 154. 

Feats of Birdcatchers, 412. 

Desperate leap of a Birdcatcher, 415. 

Fatal event to a family of sea-fowlers, 416. 

Bird-catching in Shetland and St. Kilda, 409. 

St. Kilda 410 [no cross-reference to Shetland]. 

True it is, that one may sometimes leam how to do a 
thing by seeing how it is not done. A little reflection 
over these oddities shows how completely the indexer has 
spoilt his work by bolting along without regard to first 
principles. He has not looked at the proportions of his 
task as he went forward. He has not been heedful of 
passing effects upon the minds of ordinary people. He 
has forgotten that an index which does not appeal to the 
least intelligent reader is no index at all. 

The want of a subject-index at the British Museum 
Library is constantly before the literary world. The 
thing would not be so imperative but for the working of 
one of the rules, to the effect that anonymous works 
are to be indexed by the first noun substantive that 
occurs in the title. An excellent rule from some points 
of view ; but productive of comical results, as 

State —The true state of the business of glasse of 
all kindes. . . . 

Kind —Dein Kind lebet. Ein Buchlein. . . . 

A Kind of a Dialogue in Hudibrastics. 

Kinds —How to make several kinds of miniature 
pumps and a fire-engine. 
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One might say much about rules, and taste, and plan, 
and scope, and perspective. But that is not our present 
business. My case is the want of common intelligence, 
and the lack of humour, exhibited in the above con¬ 
temporary specimens of book-indexing; samples of work 
done by persons who imagine that indexing is an affair 
demanding no literary or artistic effect. 

It must be granted that there is no lack of excellent 
indexes. One of the best known is that in the con¬ 
cluding volume of the popular edition of Carlyle’s works. 
It contains, perhaps, twenty-three thousand items, all 
of them to the point, and, in many cases, actually 
helping to elucidate the text. Another very learned and 
ingenious index is that compiled for Francis Bacon, by 
Dr. Edwin Abbott. It is full and accurate, though 
not over-loaded; and it includes a concordance of the 
words to which any use or illustration by Bacon has been 
given or quoted in the book. Some of the modem 
manuals and students’ books are well furnished with 
indexes, as Minto’s English Prose Literature, and Geikie’s 
Class Book of Geology. This last is raised to the dignity 
of a cyclopaedia, besides being a very readable volume. 
After the table of contents of the chapters, and a list 
of the illustrations, the index contains some three 
thousand items, fully defined, without waste of words, and 
bearing an asterisk (*) whenever a figure of the subject 
will be found on the page indicated. Oliver’s Elementary 
Botany has a careful index and glossary combined in the 
same alphabet, thus: 

Scape, 81. 

Scarious, dry and rather stiffly membranous. 

Subulate, 74. 

Succulent, fleshy. 

This is a very excellent and, indeed, indispensable plan 
fr text-books. E. S. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.') 

Le Passant contributes to yesterday’s Figaro one of his 
sprightly and humorous articles on the newly discovered 
Russian village. He recounts a little anecdote of the late 
President Carnot, who once met a perfectly happy man, 
whose fortune consisted in the possession of nothing 
8aid this fortunate being to the President: 

Sir, this department is the poorest of France ; this 
district is the poorest of the department; this canton 
is the poorest of the district; this parish is the 
poorest of the canton, and I am the poorest of 

the parish. 

The President was so struck with this original address, 
that he offered the poor devil an annual assistance, to obtain 
which the philosopher had to leave his village and make an 
excursion to the town. The instant this Biblical character 
held in his hand his first golden louis he phlegmatioally 
proceeded to drink himself dead drunk. It was an ill- 


day for himself and for the tranquil village when President 
Carnot undertook to assist him. So argues the Passant it 
will prove an ill-day for that hidden village when it falls 
upon the so-called benefits of civilisation. 

They can no longer be born, married, divorced at 
their own sweet will. For each of these extremely 
simple acts they must render an account to some 
functionary or other, they must go and inscribe all 
these things in an office, in a register, through a wire 
lattice; and at the next lattice-work they must go and 
be engaged for military service, and at a lattice-work 
further on they must pay their taxes: and all their 
life will it be thus, from lattice to lattice, like animals 
in a cage. 

Let me recommend a very wise, sober, and noble little 
article in a recent Revue Bleue, by M. Henri B6renger, 
“Un Nationalists et un Patriote.” It is a fair and truthful 
analysis of the attitude of both camps on the “ Affaire ” 
which has nearly wrecked France’s honour. For even at 
Sedan did France reach so black an hour as now. The two 
Frenchmen M. Berenger studies are the editor of Le Petit 
Journal —M. Judet—and M. Buisson, one of the professors 
of the Sorbonne. The one restrained, enlightened, and 
wishful, in the spirit of passionate patriotism, that France 
may be spared the dishonour of refusing to repair a mon¬ 
strous error, should there be error, the shame of iniquity 
and scandal in the very centre of military government: the 
other vulgar, virulent, modiocre, breathing religious and 
race hatreds in every envenomed and insane paragraph he 
writes; shouting to the mob in every possible tone, 
in a string of disgraceful epithets, that if Dreyfus 
be innocent, so much the worse for him, but once 
judged, for France he is ever a traitor. Yet such 
is the poisoned air we breathe in latter-day Paris 
that a wise and noble voice like M. Buisson’s, entreating 
without violence or wrath, that justice shall be observed, 
excites to the very madness of animosity and fury, and the 
hateful howlings of the Petit Journal, La Patrie, and the 
Libre Parole carry the general votes of approbation. 

But, unhappily, all the partisans of the Revision are 
not as wise and dignified and logical as men like MM. 
Buisson and Berenger. One regrets to see such a dis¬ 
tinguished figure as M. Francis de Pressense constitute 
himself into a mob-orator, and defy the authorities. Yet 
the picture outside the Hall of the Avenue Wagram was 
exceedingly comic and essentially French. While poor 
Dreyfus is suffering far off on his broiling rock he little 
knows that France, for him, is on the verge of civil war, 
and that his friends and enemies alike are offering them¬ 
selves as a spectacle to add to the gaiety of the world. 
What could be funnier than the scenes on that Sunday ? 
A recalcitrant proprietor who won’t open his door; M. de 
Pressense borne upon the shoulders of his followers, 
protesting violently: “We are a Republic,” and pro¬ 
ducing the receipt for the hall hire; the impassable 
city guardians, with their steadfast reply, “Nobody 
can enter the hall.” And then, in the midst of shouts 
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and blows and general tumult, down from the Arch 
of Triumph soars the enemy, M. Paul Deroulcde, 
to rout and confuse the friends of the traitor. He, too, 
is borne upon the shoulders of his followers; but when he 
reaches the seat of war, behold the enemy at the police- 
station. Do you imagine M. Paul Deroulcde expresses 
satisfaction at the arrest of his opponents? That’s the 
w ay cf your common Anglo-Saxon. But he is French, he 
remembers the Middle Ages. Instantly he hies him off 
to the police-station to entreat for the release of the enemy, 
offering himself as guarantee of their pacific behaviour. 
He came in glory to fight them; possibly, in the heat of 
argument, to fling a chair or two at their ignoble heads. 
Lo, he remains to plead for them in sorrow. But the 
enemy haughtily reject his intercession. They empty 
their pockets, and M. de Pressense sends for beer. In an 
hour the champions of both causes return tranquilly to 
their homes, without having exchanged a word or a blow. 
Only in these delightful democratic times may such 
humorous scenes occur. Meanwhile the Etat-Major are 
the happiest of the three. They have Picquart safe in 
their dungeon-cell. 

After Signora Duse, and her triumphs in Paris, it was 
but natural that Maria Guerrero, the most popular actress 
of Spain, should tempt her fortune here too. Senor 
Eehegaray maintains that Senora Guerrero has not her 
equal on the French or English stage; but, then, in the 
matter of art it is not safe to take a Spaniard’s judgment 
upon anything or anyone Spanish. They have a hopeless 
attachment for the mediocre. We have yet to see what 
Paris thinks of this Spanish troup of actors. Guerrero 
lately married her leading actor, Diaz de Mendoza, the son 
of a duke, who resigned his title and social position to 
become an actor, and is, oddly enough, a very good actor 
too. They have chosen a very bad play of Eehegaray to 
begin with : “ Mancha que Limpia ” — a mixture of 
twaddle, gossip, and cheap melodrama of the flattest kind. 
I wonder what the French critics will make of it, for it’s 
barely fit for the schoolroom. It will be curious, indeed, to 
read M. Sarcey’s account of it; but, then, I suspect 
$f. Sarcey does not understand a word of Spanish. 
The Spanish company has wisely chosen its hour to visit 
Paris. The Commission of Peace is sitting, and the six 
Spanish hidalgos are here to support and applaud their 
compatriots. H. L. 


The Latest Version. 

A book, a flask of wine, a crust of bread, 

■To e'ery care and worldly sorrow dead, 

I covet not when thou, O Love, art near, 

The jewelled turban on the sultan’s head. 

from “ The Stanzas of Omar Khayyam,” translateil by 
John Leslie Garner. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

General John McNeil Walter died at Folkestone the 
other day at the age of eighty. Of his campaigning in 
India before he was placed on the retired list in 1881 the 
daily papers make the record. They do not speak, how¬ 
ever, of a singular form of persecution to which he had 
been exposed during all his later years. Nearly everybody 
who has lost a prized possession, and has advertised his 
loss, is familiar with General McNeil Walter’s name. For 
a letter, purporting to be of his writing, would come to 
the advertiser and would contain an offer to restore the 
jewel or the watch-chain, or whatever was missing, on the 
offer of a higher reward. The loser would at once tele¬ 
graph or write, or run down, or despatch a detective, to 
the old General to arrange for the much-desired restora¬ 
tion ; but always with the same result. The General 
had not heard of the missing property, and the letter 
written in his name was a hoax. 


The theory of the harried warrior was that a brother 
officer of old days, with whom he had had a disagreement 
almost to the death, devised all this persecution, regardless- 
of the far greater injury he inflicted on the loser of the 
property. Scotland Yard has a stack of documents relating 
to these cases, but the real writer was never traced. The 
thing was a mystery even to the General himself, and now 
that he is dead it is not likely to be solved. 


The Parnell biography by a competent hand is on the 
brink of publication. If frankly written it will make in 
its sober truth a far more romantic story than any which 
can be patched together—half fact, half fiction—by Miss 
Annie Swan, for instance, who is reported to have him for 
the hero or something of her next novel. There is one 
authentic anecdote, however, which has probably never 
reached the biographer’s ear, and which is now put into 
print for the first time. It relates to the days before 
Parnell went into Parliament, and when, as a very smart 
young man, caring much more for dress than he after¬ 
wards did, he paid a longish visit to America and made him¬ 
self very popular in society. In one city he encountered a 
girl whom he thought delightful. Others already had the 
same opinion; for she had beauty, brains, and money— 
a not universal combination. In the running for her 
Parnell came in easily first; and the engagement was 
formally announced. 


One night, however, at a dance, Parnell came up to the 
lady as she was sitting out with one of his former rivals. 
“Oh, you are here,” he said; “but you promised the 
last two dances to me.” “Oh, no,” said she; and “Oh,, 
j'es,” said he; and with that he appealed to the third 
person present in confirmation. That authority, wavering, 
was angrily told by Parnell to “ speak the truth.” A scene 
followed, also a challenge. But the duel was never fought. 
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The friends of all parties intervened; the engagement was 
broken off; Parnell returned to Ireland and took to 
politics; and the lady, who is still alive, the happy wife 
of the bystander at the quarrel, must sometimes think of 
this might-have-been in the amazing career of Ireland’s 
uncrowned king, who lost his cause and his life at last for 
his luckless love of a woman. 


Too ingenious was the journalist who suggested that 
America, proud of its Pennsylvania, had sent a body- 
snatcher to the quiet grave of William Penn in the little 
Buckinghamshire burial-ground at Jordans. As with the 
journalists, so with the police. The poor man who raked 
the surface of the grave in the moonlight, and ran away 
at the baying of a dog, was regarded as a sinister criminal, 
although he gave his address as “ The Retreat, York.” That 
placid name is naturally not everywhere recognised for the 
thing it is—a lunatic asylum. Yet it has its claim to fame 
as the first madhouse in this country conducted on humane 
principles. The urbanity of its title extended to its 
treatment. Chains were abolished in favour of the padded 
room; and the whims of the inmates were treated as 
illnesses rather than as crimes. To the Tukes of York 
belong the credit of having first stumped the county 
against the old system of madhouses, and then, failing a 
reform, of themselves establishing a model institution, to 
prove to an incredulous generation that even the madman 
is rarely outside the reach of merely moral compulsion. 

Ltke all other experts, the experts in Roman Catholic 
manners and moods are at loggerheads. Helleck of Bannis- 
dale is the bone of contention. One Father Clarke, a 
Jesuit, denounces Mrs. Humphry Ward’s whole picture 
as an unrecognisable daub, and says that the portrait of 
the hero is a caricature. Father Bernard Vaughan, 
another Jesuit, and the brother of a Cardinal to boot, 
thinks, on the contrary, that Helbeck is “ every inch a 
gentleman,” and a splendid Christian. Dr. St. George 
Mivart says ditto, and implores the readers of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century not to take Father Clarke seriously. Finally, 
while Father Clarke, who ought to know, says that, bad 
at everything, Mrs. Ward is worst of all about the sons 
of St. Ignatius. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the biographer of 
Wiseman, declares, on the contrary, that, good at every¬ 
thing, Mrs. Ward most of all excels in her presentment of 
Jesuits. 

Lord and Lady Russell will get into their new home 
in Cromwell Houses in a few days. It is one of the 
creations of the late Sir Charles Freake, who made his 
fortune out of bricks—or stucco. Naturally, therefore, it 
is too new to have very many traditions or memories 
attached to it. These will be for Lord and Lady Russell 
to create. But the drawing-room has this to say for itself 
—that when the late Lord Denbigh occupied the house, 
Mr. Browning was occasionally to be found there for after¬ 
noon tea. 


The Duke of Connaught is beginning to feel the pressure 
of parental anxieties. For his son, Prince Arthur, is going 
up for his examination at Sandhurst. Probably there is 
not the slightest fear that he will be plucked; still the fond 
father always has his sensitiveness about the way the 
attainments of his sons will strike other people. A little 
relaxation of the very strictest rules, even in a democratic 
age, may be requisite for Prince Arthur’s admission to the 
Army, owing to the accident he met with in his infancy. 
He rides, however, perfectly, and, on that account, will 
join the cavalry, and not the infantry. 


Lord Minto will have a great reception when he gets 
to Canada, where his appropriate fame as a skater has 
preceded him. Exemplary as Lord Aberdeen is, and, of 
course, adored by the majority of the population who went 
to the polls the other day for Prohibition, there is just 
a little sigh of relief among the minority. When a man 
is so very good, the contrast between him and you is 
not always exhilarating. In point of fact, official Canada 
has found it a little depressing. Lord Minto in Ottawa, 
like Lord Curzon in Simla, will probably entertain a good 
deal more than any of his predecessors, and will have 
continuous house parties from England. Indeed, in Lord 
Curzon’s case the guests will be from two hemispheres. 
Lady Curzon has already got a promise from her sister, 
Miss Leiter, to go out with her—the original of the delightful 
“ Portrait of a Lady ” contributed by Mr. Sargent to the 
last exhibition at the Academy. Mr. Sargent, by the way, 
has been devoting himself lately not to portraits, but to 
decorative compositions. 


People like to gossip about the earnings of authors; 
and there was quite an excited discussion at a certain 
gathering the other day as to the sum paid to Mr. Kipling 
for his latest poem on the Russian Bear. Somebody said 
he got nothing. The statement was received with indignant 
incredulity. But the gossip stuck to his allegation. 
When Mr. Kipling, he said, sent to the Times the “ Reces¬ 
sional ” verses, which made so great a hit with people who 
fell short in their appreciation of the real Kipling, the 
Times wrote and asked what sort of a cheque they should 
send him. “I take nothing for my patriotism,” replied 
Mr. Kipling in effect—the narrator had read the letter— 
“ but on the next occasion I will bleed you.” Was the 
publication of this last poem which the Times handed over 
to Literature such an occasion ? Or was that poem also 
patriotism ? 


Ada Negri, the young North Italian poetess of the 
people, has just presented her husband with a son and 
heir, who is to be called Garlanda. “ Mother,” Ada 
Negri once sang, and sang, despite the sentiment, with all 
her art, “ would I could forget I am a poet and be again a 
baby.” Half her wish may be fulfilled ; for the poet will 
be for the present forgotten in the mother. 
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Mr. Anthony Hope as a Dramatist. 


A Battleship’s Library. 


“ The Adventure of Lady Ursula,” given at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, is Mr. Anthony Hope’s first unassisted 
effort at playwriting, and, naturally enough, it bears 
traces at almost every turn of the hand of the novelist 
who is prone to drop into narrative, and who fails to 
realise that an effective stage story must be lived under 
the eye of the house. Much of the dialogue of the piece 
is taken up with the recital of events which one fails to 
follow ; occasionally one of the characters is betrayed into 
telling us over again at some length what we already 
know. This is bad craftsmanship. Indeed, there is little 
evidence in this piece that the author of The Dolly 
Dialogues possesses the instinct of the boards. He 
remains a narrator first and foremost 80 much of Lady 
Ursula’s adventure as is actively enacted before us is 
interesting and dramatic enough, suggesting a modern¬ 
isation of the relations of Rosalind and Orlando. A 
boorish baronet has foresworn female society, but this 
only piques the mischievous zeal of the harum-scarum 
heroine, who is resolved to see the inside of his ancestral 
hall, and who adopts to that end a mannish disguise. 
Almost from the first Sir George suspects the identity of his 
strangely bashful visitor, but a few pretty skirmishes take 
place between them before the fact is established to his 
satisfaction and, as it proves, he is just as inflammable as 
she is ready to surrender her heart. So long as he is on 
Dolly Dialogue ground, the author is charming; but he 
has not yet acquired the art of imbedding a rather slender 
love episode in a moving story. The blustering scenes 
with the young bloods, the duelling incidents, and the 
curiously prolonged introduction to the heroine’s intended 
adventure, are transparent padding. The only vital 
characters in the piece are the Sir George of Mr. Herbert 
Waring and the Lady Ursula of Miss Evelyn Millard, 
and here Mr. Anthony Hope suffers some of the ill-luck 
that dogs the dramatist’s footsteps. Mr. Waring knows 
how to breathe the freer air of romance, but Miss Millard 
is handicapped in what might be the delightful part of 
Lady Ursula by a somewhat heavy manner, and a rather 
harsh voice. It is not intelligence that fails the actress, 
but charm. The effect, nevertheless, is not helpful to the 
piece. Nor is much benefit derived from the generally 
strong cast, which only exposes the emptiness of the 
incidental characters. 

J. F. N. 


A leading London bookseller declared the other day that 
the number of new books this autumn season will exceed 
by 25 per cent, those of any season he can recall. Book¬ 
sellers are now impatient to receive books and arrange 
stock. The discount controversy, which generally reaches 
a crisis about this time of the year, and is as regularly 
laid to sleep until after Christmas, is no longer discussed. 


When the Guardship squadron lay in the Mersey a few 
weeks ago a representative of the Academy went on board 
one of Her Majesty’s battleships. He writes : 

On the lower deck, close to the lieutenants’ quarters, 
and close to the iron lids of the coal bunkers, I found a 
little Tottenham - court - road bookcase. “Is this your 
library ? ” I asked my guide. 

“ Yes, sir ; that’s our library.” 

“ How many bookB have you ? ” 

“ Over a thousand, being a big ship. Every ship draws 
its books from the victualling yard according to the number 
of its crew.” 

“ I see. And are the books often renewed ? ” 

“Not often, sir. These have not been renewed since 
the year Nought. Of course, if this ship was paid off we 
slioidd return the books to store, and draw new ones on 
refitting. You notice that each book is stamped with the 
broad arrow and ‘ Ship Stores, Royal Navy.’ ” 

“ Out of your thousand or twelve hundred books how 
many are in use now ? ” 

“Very few, as you see, and they’re mostly in officers’ 
hands. You see, a port guardship like this hardly wants a 
library—the men get ashore so often, and many of them 
have their homes so near.” 

“ Now what kind of books do you fellows like 
best ? ” 

“ Oh, sea-stories. Yes, really. But we like adventure 
books of any sort, and travel books, and—oh, well—a bit 
of history ain’t far out.” 

I thanked my gallant friend, and noted down a few of 
the titles of the books as they stood behind the glass of the 
bookcase. I found: 


Toilers of the Sea. 

The Lamplighter. 

The Diary of a Physician. 
Dibdin’s Songs. 
Kingsley’s Glomus. 
Baron Munchausen. 
Friswell’s Gentle Life. 
Steam anil its Uses. 
Dorchester Towers. 
Sketches by Dot. 

Jane Eyre. 


The Children of the New Forest. 
Our Mutual Friend. 

Jack Brag. 

Northanger Abbey. 

Evenings at Home. 

Kenilworth. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Essays (12 vols.). 

Life of Sir John Franklin. 

The Pathfinder. 

Ivanhoe. 


A queer lot of books they were. Does Jack at sea read 
Northanger Abbey ? And what were the contents of a 
dozen volumes marked Essays ? Is there a renaissance of 
the Essay at sea ? The bookcase was locked, and the 
key on shore. Twelve volumes of Essays on a battle¬ 
ship’s lower deck ! I wondered what they were all about. 
And next morning, when the squadron weighed anchor 
and rode past the landing-stage in the golden weather, I 
still wondered. 
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Publishing Notes. 

In the memoir of James Hain Friswell issued last week 
by Mr. Redway there is a chapter of peculiar interest to 
the publishing world. In 1870 Mr. Friswell issued 
through Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton a volume of essays: 
Modern Men of Letters Honestly Criticised. In that 
hook Mr. George Augustus Sala was somewhat severely 
handled, and in 1871 a libel action was brought by him 
against Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The action was of 
a frivolous character, as anyone can see for himself 
by reading Chapter LI. of Said’s Life and Adventures , 
but the jury awarded the plaintiff £500 damages. The 
account of the trial given in Mrs. Myall’s memoir is an 
interesting piece of publishing history. 

Truth has been drawing attention to the way in which 
reviews of books are sometimes garbled in publishers’ 
advertisements. The example given is certainly a bad 
one, as the drift of the notice had been quite altered by 
the omission of a few words, but Truth was hardly justified 
in the hard expressions it made use of. The advertisement 
was evidently drawn up by some clerk, and if the attention 
of the publisher had been called to the matter it would 
have been quite sufficient. 

An Association of Magazine Proprietors is much needed. 
There are a number of questions relating to the publishing 
and distribution of magazines and periodicals which could 
easily be settled by some such society, whereas at present 
the newsagent can only refer disputes and make complaints 
to the Publishers’ Association, many of whose members 
have little knowledge of the magazine trade. We would 
suggest that at the next meeting of the Publishers’ 
Association Mr. Murray propose the formation of 
an Association of Magazine Proprietors as an offshoot 
from the parent society. If he doubt the advisability of 
such a step, the present writer will be pleased to forward 
him a list of questions in urgent need of settlement by 
such an Association. 

Though the number of high-priced books to be published 
this season is altogether phenomenal, it will be noticed that 
one class of expensive books is hardly represented. A 
few years ago Editions de luxe of popular novels by writers 
of the day were much in evidence. But the demand for 
such publications declined very rapidly, and has now,, to 
all intents and purposes, ceased altogether. Expensive 
illustrated editions of standard works are always sure of 
a good reception, but only a very few enthusiasts care 
to pay more than 4s. 6d. for a copy of the modem 
novel. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s’experiment in issuing the illustrated 
edition of Green’s History of England, on the new instal¬ 
ment system is proving a success. But booksellers find 
that their customers will not sign the form of application 
provided. They “ cannot be bothered,” and, contrary to 
intention, the orders are usually’verbal. 

P. 


C orresponde nee. 

John Ruskin. 

Sir, —Your eloquent tribute to the writings of John 
Ruskin in No. 1 of your new issue ought to appeal to the 
thoughtful writers and readers of the present generation. • 
In a decade abounding in inartistic and careless composi¬ 
tion, the resonant periods, the exquisite word-painting, the 
subtly chosen epithets, and, above all, the rythmical, 
melodious flow of his happy sentences, ought to teach the 
novitiate and the student how to write. The outpour of 
cheap, commonplace compositions, which bear the same 
relation to literature as a modem musical burlesque does 
to a symphony by Gounod, wants a corrective. And, in 
my opinion, a study' of John Ruskin’s works would be one 
of tho best antidotes to the poison of the wearisome 
crudities and glaring commonplaces of the period. 

To all those readers who may not have time, or lack the 
effort to study all the works of John Ruskin, I would 
recommend a selection from his writings published by 
Smith & Elder in the year 1861. I daresay the book now 
is out of print; if so, perhaps the time is ripe for a new 
and popular edition of it.—I am, &c., 

Isidore G. Asciier. 

7, Bullingham Mansions, Kensington, W: 

Oct. 12, 1898. 


“Of,” not “For.” 

Sir, —Permit me, with all deference, and with regard 
to your notice in the current Academy, to point out that 
the title of my book is not “ An Alphabet for,” but “ An 
Alphabet of Animals.” 

I esteem your notice, but hope that you hold too cheap- 
the possibilities of infantile artistic appreciation.—I am, 
&c., Carton Moore Park. 

Studio, 101, Saint Vincent-street, Glasgow : 

Oct. 12, 1898. 

*,* Several tetters are held over owing to lark of space. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 


“ The Day’s 
Work.” 
By Rudyard 
Kipling. 
(Macmillan.) 


The Standard critic thinks “Mr. Kipling is 
undeniable when he confines himself to gods, 
beasts, and men ” ; but when he throws him¬ 
self into smaller things he runs too much to- 


slang and technicalities. For the rest, 


The Hay’s Work proves that Mr. Kipling is still 
master of the word and phrase. Take, he says, 
the fly-fishing bit in The Brushwood Boy: “ The 

aged and astute between sunk roots, with the 
large and fat that lay in the frothy scum below some- 
strong rush of water, sucking lazily as carp, came to 
trouble in their turn, at the hand that imitated so 
delicately the flicker and wimple of an egg-dropping 
fly.” “Flicker and wimple” is onomatopoetic, and,. 
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in its degree, like Keats’s “silver, snarling trumpets” ; 
indeed, this word-choosing of Mr. Kipling’s is a gift 
to genius only, and an infallible token of it to the 
discerning eye. By taking thought Pater got near 
it, and Louis Stevenson sometimes approached. 

The Daily Chronicle's critic, not being an engine-fitter, 
writes : 

If the fault of the book is to be put into a sentence 
(and it seems a strange fault to find with Mr. Kipling), 
we should say that these tales are not human enough. 
There are too many talking beasts, talking locomotives, 
talking bits of mechanism by land and sea. One 
story, “The Ship that Found Herself,” is a perfect 
manual of technique in the construction of a steamer. 
The captain talks to the deck-beams, and the port and 
starboard upper deck stringers have a word to say, and 
the screw is eloquent, and so are the thrust-block, and 
the garboard strake, the cylinder, the steam, and the 
forward collision-bulkhead. Another story, called 
“ 007,” shows that Mr. Kipling has mastered all there 
is to be learned about the locomotive, especially the 
American locomotive; but unless the reader is an 
engine-fitter he will not find much pleasure in this 
bewildering maze of technical terms. 

-And again: 

It is all amazingly clever, and bears in every line 
the stamp of prodigious application, but why should 
a romancer who has made his fame by writing about 
men and women lavish this disproportionate energy 
upon adaptations of iEsop, and the fantastic loquacity 
of machinery ? 

The Sun distinguishes ’twixt Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Kipling: 

We know the particular Kipling of this book. We 
have met him before. He has come out from the 
colossal pantechnicon of detail in which he lost his 
artistic sense (such as it was) in Captains Courageous, 
but he still can dump down sufficient detail for quite 
three story-builders. It is material detail: forceful, 
stunning, jawy detail—in fact, a big deal of this book 
is simply materialism made articulate. 

The Daily Telegraph is cautious. It says: 

If A Day's Work will not add to the author’s 
reputation in this kind of work, which, indeed, might 
be difficult, it at all events will not detract from it. 
There is no lack of spirit and power ; the same easy 
mastery of technical details; the same broad sym¬ 
pathy with the English-speaking race, wherever their 
life tasks may lie. The style is throughout Kipling’s 
own—tense, nervous, often rugged, always direct and 
workmanlike, the true reflection of Mr. Kipling’s 
own genius. 

The Daily News criticises the stories individually: 

“ My 8unday at Home ” is a hash of fantastic effects, 
partially redeemed from extravagance by the excel¬ 
lence of the character drawing. The crude strength 
of it all is still as exhilarating as ever, but it seems 
to want other qualities to make it literature. There 
is little sense of proportion, no finesse, and a disposition 
to repeat well-approved effects, which is a temptation 
that the artist should carefully shun in his own 


interest. The manner otherwise may degenerate into 
sheer mannerism, a Kiplingism of Kipling, which it 
is hardly worth while to add to the patent decoctions 
of the day. There is no suggestion of progress, either 
sought or attained, in this latest work. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says Mr. Kipling has sobered 
down: 

The essential Kipling charm is always the same— 
that undescribable impression of forcefulness and 
muscle, alike of meaning and of word, left even by 
his weakest story. But the mould in which he casts 
himself counts for something, after all; and old 
Kiplingites will, as we say, miss something here. 
There is little of that tender, searching sympathy 
which made his Three Musketeers and his Punch and 
Winkie so real and dear to us; nothing that makes 
any attempt to bring tears to the eyes, as “ The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft ” did. . . . Mr. Kipling 
has sobered down; his tales no longer “smell of 
blood and tobacco,” and are quite possible for the 
youngest and most persony young person. But all 
this is as far as can be from implying that he is 
written out. There are the same masterful grip and 
. . . the same buoyant joy in men who “ do ” things. 

The St. James's Gazette critic reviews the reviews of his 
brothers, and says reprovingly: 

What are the hasty critics about, who, in their 
anxiety to publish reviews of Mr. Kipling’s new 
volume, after having had only some twenty-four 
hours to consider it, have dismissed it as compara¬ 
tively poor stuff ? One of them says that Mr. 
Kipling is “played out.” Another selects one of the 
second-best tales for praise and sniffs at the rest. A 
third preaches on the text of the writer’s alleged 
materialism. And nearly all have carped in some 
form or other. Is this merely the result of skipping a 
volume, whose author uses words with a real sense of 
their individual value ? Or is it sheer brain-fag on 
the part of reviewers already overwrought by the 
pressure of the new season’s publishing ? Why, 
this new batch of Mr. Kipling’s short stories is 
splendid work. . . . Speaking for ourselves, we 
have read The Day's Work with more pleasure 
than we have derived from anything of Mr. 
Kipling’s since the Jungle Book. 


L’Envoi., 

Fly forward, O my heart, from the Foreland to the Start— 
We’re steaming all-too slow, 

And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 
Where the trumpet-orchids blow ! 

You have heard the call of the off-shore wind 
And the voice of the deep-sea rain ; 

You have heard the song—how long ? how long ? 

Pull out on the trail again! 

The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 

And The Deuce knows what we may do— 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own trail, 
the out trail, 

We’re down, hull down on the Long Trail—the trail that 
is always new. 

(From Rndyard Kipling's “ Barrack-Room. Ballads.") 
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A Literary Competition. 

Result of No. 1. 

Thirteen correct answers were given to last week’s paper 
of questions, and copies of Mr. Kipling’s new book, The 
Bay's Work , are now on their way to the successful 
competitors. The paper consisted of the following open¬ 
ing sentences of English words: 

1. “ There was no possibility of taking a walk that day." 
(“Jane Eyre.’’) 

2. “ Remains of our good yeomanry blood will be found in 
Kent, developing stiff, solid, unobtrusive men, and very person¬ 
able women." (“ Rhoda Fleming.”) 

3. “ The schoolmaster was leaving the village, and everybody 
seemed sorry." (“Jude the Obscure.”) 

4. “ ‘ Yes, indeed,' remarked one of the guests at the 
English table. 1 Yes, indeed, we start life thinking that we 
shall build a great cathedral, a crowning glory to architecture, 
and we end by contriving a mud hut."’ (“ Ships that Pass 
in the Night.”) 

5. “ It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune must be in need of a wife.' 
(“Pride and Prejudice.”) 

6. Row, what I want is, Facts' ” (“Hard Times.”) 

In addition to the thirteen accurate replies, we received 
seven inaccurate ones. Of these, three named all but 
Jude the Obscure ; two gave rightly only three of the novels; 
while one attributed quotation 6 to Captains Courageous, and 
one to In Kedar's Tents. 

Competition No. 2. 

This week we give six more opening sentences from 
standard or excellent English novels : 

1. “ My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire; 1 
was the third of five sons." 

2 . “ You have requested me, my dear friend, to bestow some 
of that leisure with which Providence has blessed the decline oj 
my life, in registering the hazards and difficulties which attended 
its commencement." 

3. “ '■Drop it, yer white-faced monkey, or I'll give yer 
something to snivel for.' ” 

4. “ The full truth of this odd matter is what the world has 
long been looking for, and public curiosity is sure to welcome.” 

5. “ The 20th April, J814, an almost cloudless, perfectly 
sunny day, saw all London astir." 

6 . “ The heroic deeds of highlanders, both in these islands 
and elsewhere, have been told in verse and prose, and not more 
often, nor more loudly, than they deserve." 

To all of our readers who name correctly the six novels 
of which the above sentences are the beginning will be 
sent a copy of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s romance, 
Aylwin, published to-day (Saturday). Answers, 
aldressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the 
first post of Tuesday, October 18. Each answer must be 


accompanied by the text of Competition 2, cut from this 
column, and we rely, of course, on our readers’ sense of 
what is fair not to communicate the solution to others. 
All answers must be the result of independent research. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 
Notwithstanding the rise and the progress of Agencies 
designed to facilitate the dealings of authors with pub¬ 
lishers, many a writer having a MS. book to dispose of is 
still at a loss as to what steps he should take in order to 
have it adjudged. Requests for advice as to MSS. and 
what should be done with them reach us constantly. We 
have, therefore, resolved to establish, in connexion with 
the Academy, a Bureau, in which all MSS. sent to us 
shall receive expert criticism. We invite MS. books 
for consideration. Although, no doubt, the bulk of 
the MSS. sent in may be expected to belong to the 
domain of Belles Lettres, the conductors of the Bureau 
will welcome work in other departments of literature— 
theological, philosophical, historical, biographical, scien¬ 
tific, artistic, and technical. 

All MSS. sent to the Academy Bureau will be con¬ 
sidered without delay by competent readers. In each 
case an opinion will be written. That opinion will be 
published in the Bureau department of the Academy. 
We have also made arrangements by which a proposal 
for publication will be made by a first-class house for 
every MS. which is considered suitable for publication by 
the conductors of the Bureau. If his book seems unlikely 
to succeed, the author will be told why; and, in most 
cases, the reasons will save him from the pain of hope 
indefinitely deferred, and sometimes enable him to improve 
his book sufficiently to justify its reconsideration. 

Each MS. should be accompanied by a nom-de-plume 
or initials, under which our criticism will be printed, 
must be marked on the wrapper “ Academy Bureau,” and 
accompanied by postage stamps for return if not accepted. 

It must be distinctly understood that each MS. must 
contain enough to fill a volume, and that the proposal of 
the Academy applies only to books that havo not been 
published serially or otherwise. The conductors of the 
Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to them, 
but will not be responsible for accidental loss. 

The Triumph of Rachel. By “Flaneur.” 

This is less a novel than a series of, social sketches. We are 
half through the MS. before it becomes manifest what the story 
is about; and we have not been well entertained on the way. 
All the characters are vague and uninteresting; the dialogue is 
dreary. “ Flaneur ” does not understand the art of story¬ 
telling. She writes page after page, chapter after chapter, 
without exciting any interest in her characters, and without 
lessening the tediousness of her narrative. “ Flaneur ” has the 
merit of writing fluently and grammatically; but that is not 
enough. 
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Two Dramatic Idylls; 

A Dramatic Sketch ; Some Verses. By “ Maxninoto.v.” 

“ Mannington,” apparently, has not reaft the rules of the 
Academy Bureau. It is with MSS. sufficient, each of them, to 
make a volume that we propose to deal. There is talent and 
good taste in the pieces before us; but obviously they weie 
written for publication one by one. and they a-o not such as 
could be suitably published together. 

%* Agm received four other manuwrip>» too late for 
notice in this issue ; they shall receive attention next week. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, October 13 . 

THEOLOGICAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

Henson (H. II.), Apostolic Christianity .(Methuen) 6/0 

Elias (Col. E ), The Tendency of Religion... (Chapman) 3/6 

Bam ford (A J.), Thing* that are Made.(Alexander & Shepheanl) 2/6 

Mom (R. W.) t The Range of Christian Experience .(Kelly) 

Price (Rev. E. D ). The Story of Religion* .....(Newnea) 1/0 

H«riia (J. R.), The Homeric Centones and the Acts of Pilate . (Clay) 

Beeby (C. E.) t Creed and Life (8econd Edition) .....(8impkin) 

Present Day Tract*, Vol XIV. .. . (Religious Tract Society) 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Parkin (G. R.), Edward Thring (2 vols ). (Macmillan) 17/.) 

Btuun (D.), The Cave Dwellers of Southern Asia .(Thacker; 12/0 

Symons (J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece (New Edition) 

(8mith & Elder) 7/6 

Bell (M.), 8ir Edward Burne-Jones . (Bell) 7/6 

Brooks (N.), The Story of Marco Polo .. (Murray) 6/0 

Thompson (A. H.), Cambridge and Its Colleges .(Methueo) 3/0 

Holme (L. R.), The Extinction of the Christian Churches in North Africa 

(Clay) 

Stillman (W. J.), The Union of Italy, 1816-1886 (Cambridge University Press) 
Selden (C.), Heinrich Heine's Last Days (translated) .(Unwin) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRE8. 

Reich (E ), Hungarian Literature .(Jarrold) 6/0 

Shakespeare. Whitehall Edition, Vol. X... (Constable) 6/0 

Seddon (J. P.), King Rfatf's Honeymoon Cabinet .(Batsford) 6/0 

Garnett (Dr. R.), Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire [Percy Bysshe Shelley 

and Elizabeth Shelley J .......(Lane) 6/0 

Shelley (r. B.), Prose and Poetical Work* (6 vols.) .(Chatto) each 3/8 

Hurll (E. M ), The Madonna in Art ....(Nutt) 3/6 

Garner (J. L.), The Stanzas of Omar Kbayyam.. (Bell) 3/6 

Bridgett (Rev. T. E.), Sonnets and Epigrams on Sacred Subjects 

(Burns & Oates) 3/6 

Lang (A.), Selections from Coleridge ....... ... (Longmans) 3/6 

Keats (J ). Sonnets.(Bell) 2/6 

Laidlay (W. J.), The Royal Academy: Its Uses and Abuses ... .... (Simpkin) 1/0 

Watson (R. W. S.). S.’otland for Ever.... (Douglas) 

Bowles (G. S.), A Gun-Room Ditty Box. (Cassell) 

Evans (G. E ), Loraine ... . .....(Robertson) 

Caird (J.), University Addresses ...(Madehose) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Beddard (F. E.), The Structure and Clasaifloation of Birds .. (Longmans) 21/0 

Meyer (Ernst von), A History of Chemistry.(Macmillan) 16/0 

Maitland (F. W.), Roman Canon Law in the Church of England ...(Methuen) 7/6 

Jones (C.), Qualitative Chemical Analysis....(Macmillan) 6/0 

Cl odd (E ), Tom Tit Tot ...(Duckworth) 6/0 

Wells (8. H.). Practical Mechanics .... . ...(Methuen) 8/6 

Burke (Mrs. W. A.), The Structure of Life.......(Art and Book Co.) 2/0 

Kidd (B.), The Control of the Tropics .. ...(The Macmillan Co.) 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


Austen (J.), Sense and Sensibility (2 vols.) ........(Dent) 6/0 

Munchausen’s Travels and Adventures .(Wells, Gardner) 3/6 

Reade (C.), Hard Cash...(Chatto) -/G 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Lubovius (L.), Progressive German Composition . ..(Blackwood) 16/0 

Verity (A. W.), Comus and Lycidas .(Cambridge University Press ) 

Wright (W ), A Grammir of Arabic (Third Edition, Vol. II.) 

(Cambridge University Pres*) 

JUVENILE. 

Gomme (G. L ), The Queen’s Story Book . (Constable) 6/0 

Collingwood (H.), A Pirate of the Caribbees . (Griffith) 6/0 

Whishaw (F.). Cluttcrbuck's Treasure .(Griffith) 6/0 

Collingwood (H.), An Ocean Chase..(Griffith) 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), The Girls of St. Wode’s. (Chambers) 6/0 

Firth (H.), In the Yellow Sea . (Griffith) 3/6 

Whishaw (F.), A Raoe for Life . (Griffith) 3/6 


Henty (G. A.), The Young Franc Tireurs.. ...(Oriffl'h) 8/6 

Swete (M.), Day Dreams....(Griffith) 2/6 

Richardson (E.), Sun. Moon, and Stars...(Lane) 2/6 

Ellis (E. 8.), Astray in the Forest..(Ceasell) 1/6 

Ellis (E. 8.), Captured by Indians.. *,.(Cassell) 1/6 

Crane (W ), Walter Crane's Picture Books, Forty Thieve*, Red Riding Hood 

(Lane) 1/0 

El.is (E. S ), Scouts and Cjmradet ........(Casaill) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burne-Jonef (P ). Fables by Fal ...(Duckworth) 3/8 

Quigley (D.), Tne Way to Keep Young . (Banda) 1/H 

Quigley (D ), Sucaess is for You. (Sands) 1/6 

Atchison (C. (’.). Sprightly Fancies ....(Simpkin) 1/0 

Long ( I ), The Story of the Farm .(Rural World Publishing Co.) 1/0 

Grand (8.), The Modern Man and Maid (New Edition) .. (Marshall) 1/0 

Bibliographical Society, Transactions, Vol. IV. . (Blades) 

Ford (H.), The Art of Extempore Speaking.. (Stook) 

Thompson (Rev. Canon), History and Antiquities of Church of St. Saviour, 

Southwark ...(Ash) 

Pease (A. E., M.P.), The Badger ....(Lawrence A Bullen) 

Dalton (C.), English Army Lists : 1661—1714 .... 

%* Xcic Xovch are catalogued in our Guide to Xovel Readers . 


The Academy is published every Friday 
morniny. Advertisements should reach the 
office not later than 4 p m. on Thursday. 

The Ediiob will make every effort to return rejected 
conti ibutions, provided a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have 
their MSS. type-written. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the 
paper, Afc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher. 

Office: 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Academy will be sent post-free to every 
Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage 
One Halfpenny. Price for 52 Issues, Thirteen 
Shillings ; postage free. 

Form of Annual Subscription Order. 

Sir, — Be so good as to send me The 
Academy, post-free, for one year, for which I 
enclose Thirteen Shillings. 

Name 

and 1 

\ . . 

Address. | . 

Date . 

To the Publisher of The Academy, 
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OUR NEW SERIES. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE DAILY NEWS. 

“ The Academy appears in new form this 
week—still without any change in it» price 
of 3d. Brightness is its aim, but it still 
maintains the quality of its criticism, which 
is serious without being in the least heavy. 
The arrangement makes the perodical 
‘look’ worth reading before it is found to 
be so. Everything is touched into attrac¬ 
tiveness of treatment, if sometimes it is 
only by a headline. . . . All this is 

the criticism of letters in a sugar-coated 
pill—which implies, not that the dose is 
tasteless, but only that it is free from ‘ bad’ 
taste.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“ The Academy is radiant in a new dress. 
Everything is well done, and readers, old 
and new, are likely to appreciate the im¬ 
provements that the conductors of this 
popular weekly have introduced.” 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

“ The first number of the new series of 
The Academy gives every promise of intorcst 
for the future of this literary weekly. A 
resolute endeavour to be bright and at the 
Fame t>'me well-informed stamps each page. 
The Academy since it renewed its youth, 
has been very alert and lively, and has 
added appreciably to the gaiety of the 
literary life.” 

THE DAILY MAIL. 

“ The Academy is certainly one of the 
most alive and enterprising of all our 
literary weeklies.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘‘This week The Academy appears in a 
new and much-improved sruise. in which 
its old friends will hardly recognise it. 
The number consists of fifty-six pages, is 
printed in leaded type on excellent paper, 
aud is still published at the old price.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ The Academy appears in a new dresR; 
illustrations, better paper, and a cover 
hearing a design in the tail-end-of-the- 
century art. New life has been put into 
the paper, and it is infinitely brighter and 
a little more amusing than it was.” 

THE ECHO. 

“Congratulations to The. Academy. In 
its new form it is a surprising threepenny- 
worth for quantity and variety. It is 
nearly all piquant and buoyant; the type 
is good ; the illustrations excellent.” 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY. 

“ There is no such threepenny worth on 
the market at present as The Academy, aud 
it may be confidently expected that it will 
obtain a very large circulation.” 

THE MORNING LEADER. 

“ The Academy is to be congrat dated on 
the many attractive features apparent in 
the current issue—the first of a new series. 
But heaven help the academician who is to 
run the new tasting department to which 
amateur authors are invited to send their 
mauuscripts.” 

THE IRISH INDEPENDENT. 

“ The changes amount to a revolution in 
literary journalism, and without doubt 
seme of the rivals of this paper will find 
it needful to follow its lead before long.” 

THE NEWCASTLE MORNING MAIL. 

“In its old form it was a splendid 
literary journal—always bright and up-to- 
date, and, in the opinion of many literary 
men, a long way ahead of those magazines 
which are twice its price. But it is now 
a monster threepenny worth. The mat’er 
in The Academy is always of uniform excel¬ 
lence, but one wonders how this bigger 
journal can be produced at the price.” 

F. V. WHITE & CO/S LIST. 

POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
-BOOTLES’ BABY.” 

HEART AND SWORD. 
HEART AND SWORD. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

“ Though not a novel with a purpose, * Heart and 
8word’ incidentally conveys an interesting anuwe- to 
the much-discusscd question, ‘ 8hould Wives Work?’” 


Note ready, the THIRD EDITION qf 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 

IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 

A Romance of the Riviera. 

By the AUTHOR of “ SCRIBES and PHARISEES." 
With Frontispiece by H. PirrAED. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GOST OF HER PRIDE. 

By the AUTHOR of “BARBARA, LADY'S MAID 
end TEERESS," “ A GOLDEN AUTUMN,” Ac. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL 

WHY DID SHE LOVE HIM? 

By the AUTHOR of “ MY SISTER the ACTRESS." 

MISS RAYBURN’S DIAMONDS 

By the Hon. Mrs. JOCELYN, 

Author of “ The M. F. H.’s Daughter,’’ “ Lady Mary's 
Experiences,’* &c. 

MB. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY’S NEW SPORTING 
NOVEL. 

In paper cover, price Is. 

A NEAR THING 

By the AUTHOR of “ A DREAM’S FULFILMENT.” 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand 


THE LEAOENHALL PRESS, Ltd. 


FIRST EDITION IN ENGLISH FROM THE 
TENTH FRENCH EDITION. 

ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY: 

to What It Is Due. (“ A qooi tient la Superiority 
d’s Anglo-Saxons.’’) By EDMOND DEMO LINS, 
Editor of I*a Science Sociale. Translated by 
LOUIS BERT LAVIGNR. LONDON: The 
Lnadenhall Press, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall Street, 
E.U. [Three-and-Sixpence. 


PAGES and PICTURES from 

FORGOTTEN CHILDREN'S BOOKS. Brought 
together and introduced to the Reader by 
ANOKEW W. TUER, F.8.A. Fonr hundred 
illustrations; five hundred pages, handsomely 
bound, top edge gilt, s lk book-marker. 
LONDON: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 60, 
L-adeaball Street, E.C. [Six Shillings. 

One hundred large-paper copied at a Guinea, net. 


THE PRINCESS ILSE: a Legend 

of the Harz Mountains. Written by MARIE 
PETER8EN. Translated from the German by 
A. M. DEANE. LONDON: The Leaienball 
Press, L‘d., 60, Leadenhall Street, E C. 

[Two-and-Six pence. 


THE VAGARIES of TO-DAY. 

By MARK MUNDY. LONDON . Tbe Leadenhall 
Press, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall 8freet, E.C. 

[Three-and-Sixpence. 


A QUAINT OLD TREASURY OF DECORATIVE DRAWINGS 
FOR LEADED GLASS. 

(100 FULL-PAGE ILLU8TBATIONS AND DE8CEIPT1VE TEXT.) 

A BOOEE of SVNDRY 

DRAVGHTES, Princi paly /erring for Olafiers : 
And not Impertinent for Plarterers and Gardiners : 
be r ides fundry other profeTfion*: iohereunto is 
annexed the manner hoio to annid in bias: And 
nfso the trse forme of the Pomace , and 
the fenretes thereof. By WALTER GIDDE. 
Loudon. 1615. [Quarto.] LONDON : The 
Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall Sirect, E.C. 
Bound in strong limp parchment, with leather thongs 
at side (facsimile of the original bi ding). 

[Six Shillings. 


THAT HEADSTRONG BOY: a 

Freak of Hie and What Came of It. By 
F.DWARD KENT. LONDON : The Leader.ha 11 
Press, Ltd., fO, Leadenhall Street, E 0. 

[Six Shillings. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. 


TERRA TENEBRARUM; 

Love’s Jest Book, and other Verses. 

By WILLIAM KNOX JOHNSON. 

“He is no mere versifier nr clever rhymer . . . 

a book which is of high literary promise . 

The reader will readily contiim this judgment’’ 

Tun* *. 

“ A careful and schnlarlv writer. He has no lack o f 
ideas, and his idea** are serious, well thonght out, and 
his own. He has not studied Leopardi in vain.’’ 

Athenreum. 

“Among recent sonnets we know of none finor 
then some of Mr. Knox Johnson.”— Academy. 

"Fine diction . . . magnificently rhetorical 

. . . metaphysical problems, despuring specula¬ 
tions . . . His mood may not abide with him 
. . . he could write memorable work.’’— Critic. 


London Keoan Paul.Tkbxcb, TrObnbk & Co., Ltd. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

New ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES and METHODS o' - 

missionary labour. Bv edward bean 

U NBRRHILL, Honorary Secie.ary of the Baplitl 
Missionary Society. 

“ The large knowledge, the sound judgment, the 
strong practical sense, and the liigh-toneu Christian 
enthusiasm of our dear friend bus never been rnoru 
conspicuously displayed .’*—baptist Magazine. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, price 
Is. 6d., post free. 

TH E CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A clear and concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

We make no apology, even during the holiday 
season, for drawing attention to this little book.’’ 

__ *P*ctator. 

London: 

Alexander & Shefueard, jfurnival Street, E.C 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD the THIRD. To which is added tie 

Story of Perkin Warbeck from Original Document*. By JAMES GATRDNER, LL.D. P Author of “ The Houses of Lancaster and York,” Editor of “ The 
Paaton Letters,” and of 41 Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.,” Ac. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 8s. fid. 

MICHEL de MONTAIGNE: a Biographical Study. By M. E. Lowndes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SELECTED POEMS from the D1VANI SHAMSI TABRIZ. Edited and Translated, 

with an Introduction, Note*, and Appendices, by REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

NOW READY, Vol. IL, demy 8vo, 16a. 

A GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Caspari, 

and Edited, with numerous Additions and Oirecfcions, by W. WRIGHT, LL.D., late Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition, 
Revised by W. ROBERTSON 8M1TH, late Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and M. J. DE GOEJE, Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Leyden. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 12s. fid. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE EXTINCTION of the CBRISTIAN CHURCHES in NORTH AFRICA.' Hulsean 

Prize Essay. 1895. By L. P. HOLME, B. A., fcrmrrly Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, Lecturer on Political Scienoe, Economics, Ac., in the University 
of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, P.Q., Canada. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

THE HOMERIC CENT0NE8 and the ACTS of PILATE. By J. Rendel Harris, 

University Lecturer in Paleography, and Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

DIGEST IX 2, LEX AQUILIA. Translated with Notes. By C. H. Monro, M.A., Fellow 

and Lecturer of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS, based on Material from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty 

Islands, and elsewhere, collected danng the Years 1895, 1800, and 1697. By ARTHUR WILLEY, D.Sc. Lond., Hon. M.A. Cantab., Balfour Student of the 
University of Cambridge. Part 1., with 11 Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. fid. [J Part II. ready in November. 

A TREATISE on DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By 

EDWARD JOHN ROUTE, Sc.D., LL.D., M.A., F.B.8., Ac., Hon. Fellow of Peterhocse, Cambridge, Fellow of the University of London. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By E. J. Routh, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. Second Edition. 14s. Vol. II., 10s._ 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 

Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

THE UNION of ITALY. 18151895. By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D. (Concordia), late 

Correspondent to the Times iD Rome; Author of 44 The Cretan Insurrection of 1866,” and of 44 Herzegovina and the late Uprising.” With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, Cs. 

TIMES 44 Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direct contact with events than Mr. W. J. Stillman, to write a 
history of modern Italy.” 

SPAIN: its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. With an Intro- 

duction by E. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo .__ [ Nearly ready . 

TEXTS AND STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 

Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D. 

Vol. VI. No. 1. THE LAUSIAC HISTORY of PALLADIUS. By Dorn Cuthbert Butler, 

Benedictine Monk of the English Congregation, and of Downside Monastery. DemySvo, 7a. fid. net. 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—Biological Scries. New Volumes. 

General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College. 

OUTLINES of VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY for STUDENTS of ZOOLOGY. By 

A. S. WOODWARD, Assistant Keeper of the Department of Geology in the British Museum. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

FOSSIL PLANTS: a Manual for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. Seward, 

M.A., F.G.S., St. John’s College, Lecturer in Botany in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Vol. I., now ready, 12 b. [Vol. II. in the press. 

PITT PRESS SERIES.-New Volumes. 

ARISTOPHANES.-CLOUDS. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. [Immediate!*. 

JUVENAL—SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by J. D Duff, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.__ [Immediately. 

CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education 

in Victoria University. 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY:— 

CICERO.—IN CATILINAM I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 

by J. H. FLATHER. Is. 6d. 

VERGIL—JENEID I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick. 

Is. fid. 

MILTON—LYCIDAS and COMUS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 

by A. W. VERITY. 2s. 

MACAULAY.-ESSAY on BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited, with In- 

troduction and Notes, by A. D. INNES. Is. 

GRAY.—ODE on the SPRING and The BARD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by D. C. TOVEY. 8d. Other Volumes in preparation. VuU Prospectus on applioation. 

London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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A BARGAIN FOR BOOKBUYERS. 


THE TIMES” REPRINT 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


“ It is no secret that this issue 
has met with a remarkable re¬ 
ception.it may fairly be 

called the literary phenomenon 

of the day.The ‘instalment 

publisher ’ requires considerable 
faith in the general honesty of 
the human race, but hitherto his 
faith ha3 been amply justified.” 

Academy. 

THE TIMES offers its Reprint of 
the Encyclopedia Bkitannica (Ninth 
Edition) at half the Publisher’s price. 
The terms of sale, based upon the 
system of monthly payments, make it 
bo easy to secure a compact library of 
reference that no reader of The Academy 
can afford to neglect so remarkable 
an opportunity. The Encyclopedia 
Bkitannica is so well known that it 
calls for no description; it is the one 
authoritative and accepted work of 
reference. Completed nearly ten years 
ago, it has no rival; nor is there any 
likelihood that the present generation 
will see it approached ^by\a worthy 
competitor. 


(NINTH EDITION). 



THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 

For the convenience of purchasers who have net suindent shelf-room for t k e 
ENOYCLOPJKDIA BRITANNIOA, a compact revolving: bookcase has been manufactured, which 
will be supplied (to purchasers of the ENovOLOPjeoiA BRITANNICA only) at a ones con¬ 
siderably less than the usual cost or so substantial a piece of furniture. It will be sold 
for £3 in cash, or for three monthly payments of one guinea each. 


A Table of tbe 
Principal 
Contents of tbe 
“ Encyclopedia 
Britannlea,” 
and a Pamphlet 


TEMPORARY PRICES FOR THE 23 VOLUMES. 

Sufficient provition will be made for the fUiinn of Orders promptly oosted either from the United Kingdom or tho Colonies; but app'icants who hesitate may 
find that the offer has been withdrawn, or the pric33 increased, without further notice. 


OA8H IPATTMEZDsTT. 

CLOTH BINDING, *10 [the Publisher* price was *371 AND WITH THE BOOK¬ 
CASE. £10. 

HALF MOROCCO, *20 [the Publisher.’ price was * 45 ! AND WITH THE BOOK¬ 
CASE, *28. 

FULL MOROCCO, *27* Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding fitted for the richest collections 
~[the Publishers 1 price was * 65 ! AND WITH THE BOOKCASE. *80. 

[The Cloth binding sold for *16 m of the same quality as that sold by the publishers at * 37 . and is 
as strong as a cloth binding can bo. But it can be recommended only to purchasers who feel obliged to 
take the Encyclopaedia Bkitannica in that form or not at all. The size and weight of the volumes, 
and the permanent value of the work, alike call for a solid Half Morocco binding; and if the price 
of the Full Morocco is within the purchaser's means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment 
of a handsome house.] 


MONTHLY FATMENT8. 

[ONB GUINEA to be sent with Order: nothing more to be paid until the 
25 volumes have been delivered , all at one time, to the purchaser .] 

CLOTH BINDING, 10 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or with Bookcase, 
19 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 

HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend). 20 Monthly Payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
FULL MOROCCO BINDING (the t*ry best binding), 27 Monthly Payments of ONE 
GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 30 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


Note.—I f the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. [All Cheques should be 
drawn to the order of H. B. HOOPER.) The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


Specimen Pages, 


Plato, and 
Brief Extracts 
from the Work, 
will be MBt, 
Post Free, upon 
application 
to the 
Publisher 01 
“The Times.” 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.— Order Form. 

[All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER.] 

The Manager, ’‘Turn Tinas," Printing House Square London, R.C. 


J Cloth, price x6 guineas. 
Half Morocco, price 20 g 


) Strike out ) 
> ttco of f 
) these line*. ) 


tbe halance of which 


I enclose One Guinea. Please send me the Bncyclopadia BRITANNICA ( 9 th Edition) bound in < Half Morocco, price 20 guineas, > ttco of > the h al ance of which 

- (Full Morocco, price 27 guineas, ) these line*. J 

sum I agree to pOiv you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of on* guinoa a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 25 volumes, and my succeeding payments 011 the corresponding day of 
each month following. Until such payments arc complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my properly, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree tnat, U owing to unforseeu 
circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. , 

Please also send a Revolving 1 BOO 1 X 0086 , for which I agree to make three further monthly payment* of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are com pic tod. {Strike out if Bookcase not desired*) 

lSigned .. 

[Address] .. 

Orders from Abroad should be accompanied by Cash Payment In full, In order to avoid the expense and complication of repeated foreign remittances. 


Please address the package to.. 


If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should f act 

add here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery >.............. 

is to be made. Beyond the London p.Htal district, carriage will be at subscriber's cost. ) 


If tha reader deairea to laava this pago uncut, an Ordar Form, similar to that abova printed, may be obtained upon application to the Publisher of “ The Timas. " 


Residents in the West End who cannot conveniently visit " The Times" Office may examine, at the establishment of Messrs. Chaff ell id Co., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers , 50, New Bond Street, specimen volumes of “The Times ” Rep>int of the "Encyclopedia Britannica." A sample of the revolving bookcase 
designed for the use of subscribers to the Reprint may also be seen, and orders for the volumes and the bookcase may be given , at that address. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS Sc NORGATE 

IMPORTERS or ro REIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oavent Garden, SO, South Frederiflk St, 
J&inburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


W M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 

. FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for BALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (before 1300), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS. MUSIC, 
ENGLISH B00K8 before 1040, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, 1*0. 


M, EDITH GROVE CHELSEA, S.W., ONDON. 
Poet free, la (by poet only). 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE lent post free on applioatlon, 
DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Squahk, Lokook, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., desire to 
4*11 the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the moat favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES aent on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

. -KING. SELL a RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printer*laud Publisher*, 12, Gonah Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have spool* ily-built Rotary and other fast M&ohines 
f«>r printing illustrated or other Publications and speoially-built 
Maobines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 21, or 32*page 
Jouruals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commenoe 
New Journals. 

a! !f*ollWesianon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


T ypewriting authors' mss. 

(Litxbaey, Scientific. Technical, Ac.) 

__ . ... A SPECIALITY. 

TRANSLATIONS from and into French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Ac. 

_ , _ . French and German Copying. 

Expert Typists and Stenographers (with or without M&ohines) 

SHORTHAM^RKIXlRTER^To'StendMrelinyi, 4a. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 26 per cent, discount oft new hooka 
Lists of new hooks gratis and post free. 

The WEST-END AGENCY and SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
217, Piccadilly, W. Telegrams—“ Pridefully, London." 

rpYPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 

... done. 10J. per 1,000 words. Sample* and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M, 18 , Mortimer Crescent. N. W. 


rpYPEWRITING. —MANUSCRIPTS, acien- 

i tifle. dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Ciiculars, Ac., multiplied 


by Edison's Mimeograph. 
8. Agamemnon Hoar I, W< 


Loug experience.—Miss Sphinq, 
’eat Hampstead. 


f JTERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

LJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 6. Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


Just published, price Is., pof t free Is. Id. 

rpHE PYRAMID PLATFORM of GIZEH. 

-L An Historical Supplement to the Guide Books. 

Loudon : Euwakd Stanford, 2» and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-IIALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bauk receives Bmall sums 
on deposit aud allows Interest monthly ou each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINKAS rER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY". 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVA Mill.LI NON PXK MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCKOFT, Manager. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

O COLET COURT. REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 
on TUESDAY, September 1.1. Application for filling vaoanoies 
to he made to the Head Muter, Mr. J. Brwsher, M.A, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year »0 Pa-ilines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gaiued admis¬ 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
281 Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge . . 

At the Apposition, 1897. there were 88 Boys In the School who 
had gained Oxford and tUmbridge Higher Certificates, 29 who 
had passed the London Matrionlation, and 77 who had qualified 
for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these suocossea had 
reoelved their o&rly education at Oolet Court, 


rpo DICKENS COLLECTOR8.-Mr. P. G. 

I K1TTON, Author of “ Charles Dickens by Pen and 
PenelL" “ Dickens and his Illustrators," Ac., would feel obliged 
If English and American Collectors would immediately COM¬ 
MUNICATE with him in reference to a new work which he is 
about to issue privately. His address is Prt Mill House, 
Bt Albans. _ 


GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENT- 

Vjr bhip. 

A GTLOHRT*T TRAVELLING 8TUDENT8TIIP for 
WOMEN TEACHERS, of the value of £70. will he AWARDED 
In DECEMBER. 1898. by the Council of the CAMBRIDGE 
TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN. The Educational 
Problems, suggested by the Council and approved by tha 
Trustees, ana all other Information can 1 e ohtalned from 
Miss E. P. Hughes. to whom application for the Studentship 
should he sent not later than December 1. 


rpHE FIRST COURSE of JOWBTT 

I LECTURER will be given at the PASSMORE 
EDWARDS SETTLEMENT on TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, 
at 6.15. beginning OCTOBER 28th, by the Rev. R. II. 
CHARLES. M.A. These Lectures, which arc so named after 
the late Master of Balliol, are for the Promotion “of the 
Study of the Bible and of the History of Religion In the livht 
of the beat available results of criticism aud research ” The 
subject of Mr. CHARLES'8 Conroe will he "THE RISE and 
DEVELOPMENT of the DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE, 
from the EXODUS to the CLOSE of the NEW TESTAMENT." 
The first 8ix Lectures will deal with the IsraaUtish and Jewish 
Stages of Development The teaching of the New Testament 
will be reserved for the last Throe Lectures, to lie given in 
January. The Leoturos are open free to the public. Tioketa 
and all information can he obtained from the Warden, Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.O. 


■gOROUGH OF ABERYSTWYTH. 

TheTeohnloal InstrnetionCommittee invite APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of ART MASTER. 

The duties will inolude Art Instruction in the Day Training 
Department of the Universit* College of Walee. Aberystwyth, 
ana the Aberystwyth C .unty Intermediate School, in addition 
to the Evening Classes under the Committee. Minimum 
guarantoed stipend £160. 

Applications, together with oopies of testimonials, should be 
sent on or before November 14th, 1898, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information may lie obtained. 

R. J. ROBERTS. 

Clerk to the Technical Instruction Committee, 
Aberystwyth. 

1, Baker Street, Aberystwyth, 

October 8.h, 1898. 


T 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


MODERN HISTORY. 

The Connoll invite APPLICATIONS forthe LECTURESHIP 
iu MODERN HISTORY. Salary £160, rising by annual 
increments of £ 10 . to £200 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from ihe Skcretart. to 
whom applications must he sent, not later than November 8th. 


N 


ORWICH SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED. Immediately. FEMALE ASSISTANT for TUPIL 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE. A . . __ 

A preference will lie given to those quail fled to teach French. 
Hygiene, Physiology, Practical Music, aud Needlework, and 
possessing a university qualification. 

Salary £100 to £120 per annum. _ .. 

Candidates required to attend will be allowed reasonable 
travelling expenses. ... . ,, ... 

Carvaasing in person, or by letter, will be considered a dis¬ 
qualification. . ,. , . . 

Applicatious, rn forms which may he obtained from the 
undersigned, on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, must 

bo rent in at onto. SYDNEY C0ZENS-I1ARDY. Clerk. 

School Board Offices, Norwioh, 

12th October, 18U8. 


U NI 


VBRS1TY of GLASGOW. 

EXAMINERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to appoint an additional EXAMINER iu 
ENGLISH forth** Preliminary Examinations. 

The appointment will be for three yean, from 1st February 
next, at an annual salary of £43. .... ... 

Candidates whonId lodge twenty copies of their application and 
testimonials with the undersigned on or liefore 12th November 

D0Xt ’ ALAN E CLAPPERTON, Secretary of the Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


rpHE LINTON STUDIO, POND PLACE, 

I FULHAM ROAI), S.W. — Visitor, Sir JAMES D. 
LINTON. P.K.I.; Master, H. J. STOCK, R.I.; Teacher, Mim 
M. BREWER (former pupil of Sir James Linton).—Prosiiecius 
on application to Mi«s A. H. BRADBURY, Hon. Hcc., Oak 
liodse. Nightingale Lane, S.W. AUTUMN TERM COM¬ 
MENCED OCTOBER 3rd. 


A N ARTIST and hia WIFE, living in a 

plcaonDt and healthy part of Surrey, would RECEIVE 
a LADY PUPIL. Term*, inclusive. 33* per week. No other 
Pupil** or RoHpie** —a rid res* B. A. care of Mr. James Mitchell, 
Upper Nutfleld Surrey. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

Price 6s. net, 

UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES 

Being Addresses on Subjects of 
Academic Study. 

Delivered to the University of Glasgow 

BY 

JOHN OAIBD, D.D., LL,D„ 

Late Principal and Vioe-Chanoellor of the 
University of Glasgow. 

Preface by the Matter of Balliol. 

“The Addrwe* printed in thii volume are of 
two kinds. Mv brother for a number of year* 
waa in the habit of (riving ■ lecture at the begin¬ 
ning of eaoh session on some eubjeot oonnected 
with the studies of the University, or on the work 
of some great author—philosopher or theologian, 
scientific or literary man—who might be re¬ 
garded as a representative of one of these stndies. 
He also, throughout bis tenure of the office of 
Prinoipal—except on one or two oooa-inns when 
he was prevented by ill-health—delivered an 
Address to the graduates at the end of the Session 
after the Graduation Ceremonies, generally dis¬ 
cussing soma topic oonnected with University 
Education. 

“Of the former class of Addresses the most 
important, to the nnmber of twelve, are indnded 
in this volume. Of the latter olass, whioh were 
of a slighter and more occasional character, I have 
printed two specimens at the end of the volume. 

“ The Address for 1897 oontains the last words 
whioh he was able to speak in public." 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE A SONS, 
Publiehert to the Univertity. 

Loudon and New York: MACMILLAN A CO., Ltd. ; 
and all Booksellers’. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PEE ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in . 
CIRCULATION. 

Protpcc tares of Tcrnu free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a largo Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE POK 

BIRTHDAY, 1VEDD1XG, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W,; 18, Qneen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

Aud at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mancb*st*«. 
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ARCHIBA LD CONSTABL E & CO. 

EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. Compiled 

fmm hi« Tnnmala Letters, and Scientific Notes, and lrom Official 
SScnfMuti^toGEOttG 8CHWEITZEL. With an Introduction by • 
R. W. FBLK1N, M.D., F.R.8.E., Ac. With Portrait and Map. 2 vole., 

demy 8vo, cloth gilt, S2s. __ . . 

“ A work that no one dealing with Central Afnoan affaire can afford 

Ap^£“^a WghTyopportane moment. The work may be of considerable 
value in bringing home more emphatically to certain publmiats across 
Channel certain facte which they appear to have forgotten. —Standard. 

THE WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 12 vol, 

demy 8vo, printed on Hand made paper at the ChiBWick Press, and 

limited to 750 copies for England and America. 

Mr. Edmund Gcsse has wiitten a Critical Essay, included in the first 

volume. 7s. 6d. net per vol., and 8ets only sold. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS, 2 vols., and TOM JONES, Vols. I. 

and XI., now ready. . 

Messrs. Constable have placed book-lovere under an obbgnt «>“ 
publication of this beautiful edition of Fie’dings works. ■ » “? “f' 

universal acknowledgment our greatest novelist, has not been as we “ " 

as some of the older writerB. There is a delightful introductory essay by M . 
Gosse .”—Illustrated London Netct. 

BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT of DR. JOHNSON’S TOUR 

to the HEBRIDES. With Photogravure Frontispieces. Uniform 
with Gonatabla’a Edition of “ Boowell’o Johnoon. 

2 vols., foap., cloth gilt, or paper label, 2s. net per vol .; also in half¬ 
leather, 3s. net pee vol.__ 

A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
STORIES OF SAMUEL LUVER. 

M. por vol-, sold Singly or in Sets. 

VOL I. HANDY ANDY. 1 „ reai 
Vol. II. RORY O’llORE. / X ' ew r V 
Vo). III. TREASURE TROVE; op, “He Would Be a 

Gentleman.** 

VoL IV. LEGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND. First 

Series. 

VoL V. LEGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND. Second 

Series. 

VoL VI. FURTHER STORIES of IHELAND. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH . 

NOW BEADY. 

ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SONG OF FRENCH HISTORY. 

Crown 8vo, 68. net 

GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORK8. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. per vol., with Phot* 
J. Bernard Partridge, William Hyde, Robert 
Frederick Sandys, and others. 


gravure Frontispiece® by 
Sauber, L. Leslie Brooke, 


DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 
ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT and his 

AMINTA. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
THE SHAVING of SHAG PAT. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
SHORT STORIES : A TALE 

of CHLOE, GENERAL OPLE, 
FARINA, and THE HOUSE on 
the BEACH. 


THE ORDEAL of BICHARD 

FEVEREL. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

THE ADVENTURES of 

HARRY RICHMOND. 

BEAUCHAMPS CAREER. 
THE EGOIST. 


8ELECTJBD POEMS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SELECTED POEMS. Pocket Edition, on Hand¬ 

made paper, 6e. net. 

THE NATURE POEMS of GEORGE MEREDITH 

With 20 Full-Page Pictures in Photogravure by William Hyde, of which 
there have only been printed 860 copies for sale at Two and a Half 
Guineas (£2 J2s. 6d.) net per oopv ; also a Lai^e-paper Edition, limited tn 
HO copies, numbered and signed by the Artist, and with an additional 
Etched Frontispiece. Five Guineas (£5 6s ) net per copy. 

Mr. Johjt Davidson in the DAILY GHROSICLE says: “His picture-* 

accompany and relievo Mr. Meredith's poetry like instrument and voice.J». 

is clear that he has looked and watched long, and impassioned himself with 
the visible world. No less marvellous than his landscapes are his ( i\v 
pictures; 8t. Paul’s in a driving fog at noon viewed from the housetops seenfs 
to me to be in its own way a masterpiece. Every detail is charged with import. 
Like the vast City itself, the picture beckons and threatens.” 

May be teen at all the leading Booksellers*. 

2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s Hew Books. 

MR. CROCKETT'S NEW HOVEL. 

PUBLISHED LIST MONDAY. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 8s. 

THE RED AXE. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” “CLEG KELLY," Ac. 

MR. MERRIMAH’S NEW HOVEL. 

A SECOND EDITION OF 

RODEN’S CORNER. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

IS NOW READY, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wack and While.—" In * Roden’s Corner' atta¬ 

ins veiy best—a story original, exciting, and thoroughly reaaamo iru 

n.^.-"Th, ides of ■ Roden's 

original ’ in a day when nove lty and originality are h ard indeed to come j 

NEW VOLUME OF 

The Biographical Edition of 

% M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 

NOW READY.—Large crown 8vn, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 

THE HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND ; 

ifwSr -' 

• • a Volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
* is completed on Apnl 16th, 1899. 

. . A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Paget, will be tent post fret 
on application. 

“ A book to be nad with pun enjojmenf 

ILLUSTRATED LOUDON NEW8. 
SECOND EDITION. Large orown 8»o, 10s. 6d. 

SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., MP. 

With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters. 

shot^o^masterpiw* ta'a^erj^difflcuRkindf .^n^fwds'^J^^njjdowTi^he 

Sb^nSSrP iSK SPhfffSS &7fo»“»beeA at least partUHy 
made good.” . -— 

UR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 

Just published. Small crown 8vo, 6s. ____ 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES. Yol. I. . _ _ 

Costixis :—Prometheus the Fireglver; Eros and Psyche; and The Growth 
of Love. _ 

NEW NOVEL BY MISS ORNB WHITE. 

Just published. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

A LOVER of TRUTH. By Eliza Ome 

WHITS, Author of “A Browning Coortebip,” “The Coming o 
Theodora,” Ac.___ 

VEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, of J. A. SYMONDS' 
“TRAVEL SKETCHES." 

On October 26th.-SECON D S ERIBS. Large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 

By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

The Third Series will bo issued on November 26th. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 

from the “ Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [0« October 26. 

IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 

JOHN HALS HAM. Crown Svo, 6e. [/a a few days. 

THE ROSE and the RING. By W. M. Thackeray. 

New and Cheaper Edit i on. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. [0» October 26. 

London: SMITH, ELDER St CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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ELLIO T STOCKS NEW LIST. 

Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered, crown 8vo, prioe 5s. 

AMONG MY BOOKS. 

PAPERS ON LITERARY SUBJECTS BY THE 
FOLLOWING WRITERS:- 


Augubtihb Birbxll. 
"A." 

AlfDRBW LiVG. 

"Iaw Maclabih.” 

J. P. Mahappt. 
Austin Dobaon. 
Lkslii SrsPHBir. 
Edmund Gobbi. 
Goldwin Smith. 
Hbbbirt Paul. 


Earl op Ckkwk. 

"John Oliver Hosbxs.” 
"Vsswon Lks." 

Stanlbt Lane-Poolk. 
Arthur Machkn. 

D. H. Madden. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 
Gborgb W. Smalley. 
Hon. Lionel A. Tolls- 
mache. 


WITH A PREFACE BY H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2b. 6d. 

THE SHAKESPEARE RE- 

TERENCE BOOK. Being some Quotations 
from Shakespeare’s Plays. Selected and arranged 
by J. STKNSON WEBB. 

"The book will be found a very useful one for 
reference purposes.”— Daily Free Tress. 

" As a book of reference for all ordinary occasions 
it should filfil all demands .”—Oxford Times. 

In fcap. 8vo, bound in parchment, with Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d. 

D UL CIS SIM A ! DIL ECTIS- 

SIMA ! a Passage in tbe Life of an Antiquary, 
with Rome otn.r Subjects iu Prose and Verse. By 
ROBERT FERGU8SON, F.S.A. With Frontis¬ 
piece by Margaret Dicksee. 

“A delightful gathering of pieces, mostly new, 
all fresh and welcome, and all bearing testimony to 
the warmth and wide expanse of the author's sym¬ 
pathies. We should Bay the book is one of tbe many 
indirect products of the power of Wordsworth, whose 
influence upon Mr. Fergusson is visible in many 
ways.”— Carlisle Patriot. 

"Written with muoh tender and scholarlike 
feeling,"— Bookttller. 

In crown 8vo, 2s, 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 

BIOLOGY. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACK- 
WELL, 

“A concise and powerful plea against the danger 
and uselessness of vivisection.”— Literary World. 

"There are in all twelve chapters, most of which 
treat of the moral right of experimentation on living 
animals, and the necessity of placing still further 
restrictions on vivisection.”— Morning Post. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

FITCH AND HIS FOR- 

TUNES t a Novel founded on European and 
Native Life in India, by GEORGE DICK. 

“One of the bestef recent stories of its kind.”-— Star. 
" The story is well told, and if, as would seem from 
the title-pap e, it ia Mr. Dick’s first bid for popularity, 
it is a very promising effort. He has a racy style, and 
he handles his ideas with no little skill.”— Scotsman. 

" There is a fund of entertainment in the book, and 
it should find a large public.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 

BRUCE REYN ELL, M.A. 

(Looum Tanens) i or, The Oxford Man iu Ire’and. 
By J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Dublin; last Vioar of Kinsale; 
Soci dou Felihrige; Member ol the Senate of the 
University of Dublin: Author of “John Maverell," 
“ Real Pictures of Cierioal Life in Ireland," " La 
Debar,ado: or, Scenes during tbe Franco German 
War,” *’Miejour; or, tbe Land of the Felibre,” Ac. 
“A spirited and earnest story of Irish Life and 
Irish disaffection to-day. Entertaining and brisk.” 

Academy. 

BT THE SAME AUTHOR. 

In c row n Ivo, handsomely bound in cloth, prico «s. 

JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale 

of the Riviera. 

" An interesting and cleverly planned story.” 

Bookseller$' Review. 

SEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In fcap. #vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

WAIMA, and other Verses. By 

VIOLET K. SIDNEY. J 

In fcap. Uo, handsomely printed and bound, 6s, 

NOCTURNES, and other Foems. 

By Rev. W, MOORE, Author of "A Harp from 
the Willows,” “ LoBt Ubords," 4c. 

*' Mr. Moors is e writer to enjoy and respect,” 

Fall Mall Gasetie. 

"The author writes with a cultivated pen end much 
devotional sent iment."— Standard. 

XXiLTOT STOCK, 82, Paternoster Row) London, 2.0, 


SEELEY & CO.’S New Books. 


TITIAN. A Study of His Life and 

Work. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With Eight 
Copper Plates and many minor Elnstrations. 
Super royal 8vo, 9s. net. 

TOM TUG AND OTHERS. Sketches 

in a Domestic Menagerie. By Mrs. DEW SMITH. 
Author of "Confidences of an Amateur Gar¬ 
dener." With Illustrations by Elinor M. Monaell. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By 

ALEXANDER INNES BRAND, Author of "The 
Life of Sir Edward Hamley.” With Four Por- 
tiaits on Copper and Six Plans. 5s. 

AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH OEN- 

TURY. By EDGAR 8ANDER80N, M.A., Author 
of "The British Euipi<v," Ac. With Four Por- 
tiaits on Copper and a Map. 6s. 

HE ROES of CHIVALRY and ROMANCE 

Beowulf, Arthur, and Siegfried. By the Rev. 
A. J. uHUKCa. With Bight Illustrations in 
Colour by G. Morrow. 6s. 

THE KING’S REEVE, And How he 

Bupped with his Master. An Old-World Comedy 
By the Rev. K. GILLIAT, Author of •• in Lincoln 
Green.” With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 6s. 

THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: A 

Btory of Napoleon’s Hays. By FRANK 
con PER, Author of " Caed walla,” “The Cep- 
tain of the Wight,” Ac. With Illustrations by 
George Morrow. 6 a 

UNDER TBE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S- 

In the Days of Sir Chnstopber Wren. A Story. 
By Mrs. aIARSHaLl. With Illustrations by 
T. Hamilton Crawford. 6s. 

THE PORTFOLIO. No. 38. 

FOREIGN ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. 

By J. BTABKIB GARDNER. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and Fony-three other Illustra¬ 
tions. 3s. ecL net. 


London : SEELEY & 00., Limited, 
38, Great Ituaeeil Street. 


THE OUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 376, vu published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19th. 
Contents. 

I.—TUE BOOK CAT A LOO U E of the BRITISH MUSEUM 

II.—RELIGIOUS NOVELS: MARIE CORELLI and 
HALL uAlftE. 

III. —SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 

IV. —TUE BBTTING of a GREEK PLAY. 

V.—ROUSSEAU iu ENGLAND. 

VI.—GRAYLING. 

VII.—TUE LOYALISTS of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

VIII.—JOfEPU ARC11: the Story of hia Life. 

1 A.—BOCCACCIO aa a QUARRY. 

X.-WIRELESS TELEGKAPUY. 

XI.—TUE LAST of the PATRONS. 

X11.—BISMARCK : his Work and its Prospect*. 

XUI.-1UE ENGLISH in the SOUDAN. 


London John Murray, Albemarle Street 
Now ready, for OCTOBER, prioe la «d, 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 

EdiP’d by Principal SALMOND, D.D. 

Containing 8igued Reviews of all the prlucipal Theological and 
rtuiueopliiCiii Rowan pubUBtivd dining tue past quaiter. 
Annual Subscription, Six Sniilings, 

NOW READY. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. Vol. VIII. 

Cloth, prioe 7a 

A Completo Guide for the Theological and Philosophical 
Literature of ldutf. 

“ It deserves the support of all professional theologians, and 
of ail liieuiogicai seminaries. Tuere is nothing better of its 
kind known to iue.’—Prof. A. B. BuuiAt, D.D. 

Edinburgh; T. A T. CLARK, 88, George Street. 

Ready. 231 pp., Royal 4to. With 36 facsimile Maps 
and illuatrationa. 

The ANNALS of the VOYAGES 

Of THE 

BROTHERS H1C0L0 and ANTONIO ZENO 

In ihe North Atlantic about tbe end of the Fourteenth 
Ueniury, anu tue Claim founded thereon to a Venetian 
Discovery of America. 

A Criticism and an Indictment by FRED W. LUCAS. 
Hand-made Paper, A2 2a. nett Edition de Lnxo, 
limited to 60 copies on Japanese Paper, £14a. net. 

Full Prospectus on Application. 

HENRY STEVENS, SON, A BULBS, 39, Great 
Hu»aeil Btieet, Loudon, W.C. 


W. THACKER & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1898-99. 

On Monday Next drill be Publiehed 
vol. i. of the Edition db luxe of the 

WORKS OF THE LATE 

MAJOR 6. J. SRYTE-MELVILLE 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. G. H. J&ll&ud, 
Edward Caldwell, and others. 

AND EDITED BY 

The Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Bart, M.P. 

Beautifully printed from new type, on hand-made 
deckle-edged paper, specially made for this 
edition, with a Coloured Frontispiece to 
each voL, and other Illobtrationa. 

Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt tops, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The First Volume— RIDINQ RECOLLEOTIONS, 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson—will be ready on 
October 24th, to be followed by KATERFELTO and 
others at intervals of a Month. 

**• Prospectuses and further particulars may be 
had from the Booksellers in Town and Country, or of 
the Publishers. As the Edition is limited , intending 
Subscribers should loseno time in making application. 

THE NEWE8T WORK ON THE CONGO. 

THE CONGO STATE; or, the 

Growth of Civilisation in Central Africa. Bv 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of "History 
of China," "Chinese Gordon." 60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Mr. Boulger'a new book throws much light on the 
disputed territory. 

Sir Chaklxs Dim, in the Saturday Review, says: 
" Over and over again he (Mr. Boulger) tells (and he 
would not have done so without the leave of the King 
of the Belgians, for this book oomes near being an 
offioial volume) that the King of the Belgians will once 
more offer to take over the Bahr-el-Gbazl Territory, 
which was included in the Rosebery-Kimberley Lease." 

AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING BOOK ON 
A SUBJECT ALMOST UNKNOWN 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 

THE GAVE DWELLERS of 

SOUTHERN TUNISIA: a Bojoara with the 
KaUpha of Matmata. Maimers and Customs of 
a Curious People. Translated from the Danish 
of Daniel Broun, by L. E. A. B. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

THK LATEST ADDITION TO NAVAL 
LITERATURE. 

A New and Important Work on Torpedoes. 
Oblong lolio cloth gilt, 10e. 6a. 

THE TORPEDO in PEACE and 

WAR. By FRED. T. JANE, Author of “ Blake 
of the * Rattlesnake, 1 " " All the World's Fighting 
8hipe,” the Jane Naval War Game, Ac. With 
about 60 Full-Page and smaller Illrn trations, the 
greater part of whioh are Reproductions of 
Sketches made at Sea on board Torpedo Craft by 
the Author. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIR FRANK 
LOOKWOOD. 

HUNTING REMINISCENCES. 

By ALFRED B. PEASE, M.P., Author of "The 
Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher-fed Pack,” 
Ac. With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood, Cuthbert Bradley, Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE, with Coloured 
Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lockwood, and extra 
Illustrations, 21s. net. (A few Copies only left.) 
"There is more to be learned from Mr. Pease's 
volume than from a Library of more pretentious 
treatises."— Times. 

THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE WORK 
ON THE FRONTIER WAR. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE through 

TIRAH. By Captain L. J. 8 HAD WELL, P.8.0. 
Demy Bro, 7s. 6d. Full-Page Illustrations and 
Maps. 

" It may be unreservedly reoommended to soldier 
and civilian alike.”—Pail Mall Qaaette. 

A BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN AND 
TRAVELLER. 

THE SNAFFLE PAPERS. By 

"SNAFFLE,” Author of "Gun, Rifle, And 
Hound," "In the Land of the Bora," "In the 
Jungle,” Ac. Illustrated by Harry Dixon. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

W. THACKER & OO., 

Sporting and General Publishers, 2, Creed Lana, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

LTST. 

NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 

HOPE THE HERMIT: 

A Romance of Borrowdale. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s* 

This is a love-story, and treats of the days of the 
Emrl'sh Revolution, the accession of William and 
Mary, and the Jacobite plots with which the Queen 
h»d to contend while Kin* William was away at the 
war. The scene is chibfly laid in the neighbourhood 
of Keswick, or in London A mong the real oharactei s 
introduced are Archbishop Tlllotson, George Pox the 
Quaker, and Lady Temple, *o well known from the 
oharmiDg Love-letters or Dorothy Osborne. 

FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN 

HOMES. By A. M. P. Crown 8 vn, 69 . 

V This book deals with Hanoverian and French 
Society under King Ernest and the Emperor Nap. - 
loon IK. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Ren¬ 
dered into English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the Original. By SAMUEL 
BUTLER, Author of “Erewhoo," ‘’Life 
and Habit,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, 7a. Cd. 

THE STRUCTURE AND OLASSI 

FICATION OF BIRDS. By FRANK E. 
BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S , Projector and 
Vice Secretary of the Zoologioal Society of 
LondoD. With 252 Illustrations. 8 vo, 21s. net. 

GERMAN LOVE: Fragments from 

the Papers of an Alien. By the Right Hon. 
Prof. F. MAX MtfLLER. New Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, 5s. [On Monday next. 

HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. By 

HENRY ASHBY, MD, F.R.O.P, Phy- 
sieian to the Mancheeter Children's Hospital 
and Lecturer on the Diseases of Children at 
at the Owens College. With 25 Ulnstrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

WORE AND PLAY IN GIRLS’ 

SCHOOLS. By Three Head Mistresses: 
Miss DOROTHEA BEALE, Princioal cd 
the Cheltenham Ladies'College ; MissLUOY 
H. M. SOULS BY, of Manor House School. 
Brondesbury, N.W., late Head Mistress of 
the Oxford High School; and Miss J. 
FRANCES DOVE, of Wvcombe Abbey 
School, late Head Mistress of St. Leonard's 
School, St. Andrews, N, B. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

POEMS. By Eva Gore-Booth. 

Crown 8 vo, 5s. [On Monday next. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

THE INTRUDERS. By L. B 

WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” Ac 
Crown 8 vo, 61 . 

ACADEMY.—" Full of delicate feeling and observa¬ 
tion. 1 ' ■ 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 386. OCTOBER. 8vo, 6s. 

1. MANY MEMORIES of MANY PEOPLE. 

2. ETHEREAL TELEGRAPHY. 

3. The MAKING of RELIGION. 

4. The CARLISLE PAPERS. 

6. FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS. 

6. THACKERAY. 

7. EGYPT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

8 . GEORGE 8AVILB, LORD HALIFAX. 

9. The EUROPEAN POWERS in WEST AFRICA. 

10. The INDIAN GOLD 8 TaNDARD. 

11. The MEMOIRS of HENRY REEYE. 


LONGMAN S MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER, 1898. Price 6d. On MONDA Y NEXT. 
Contents. 

TWO MEN o’ MBNDIP. Chape. 13-16. By Walter 
Raymond, Author of “ Gentleman Upcoit’s 
Daughter, ’ Ac. 

A FARMER’S YEAR. III. By H. Rider Haggard. 
A DORSETSHIRE PASTORAL. By M. E. Krancis 
(Mrs. Fraucis Blundell). 

The GREAT LETTER WRITERS. I. Hoiace 
Walpole. By S. G. Tallemyre. 

SOME POISONS and their PREVENTION. By 
Mrs. Percy Franklaud. 

GARDEN THIBVB8. By E. Ksy Robinson. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Ready on Friday next, October 28. 

■AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 

PHASES OF MY LIFE. 

By tho Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Denn of 
Bristol, sometime Dean of Cblohester, Viear of 
Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent of 
St. Philip’s, Regent Street, English Chaplain in 
Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
tho Queen. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Fron¬ 
tispiece, 16s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 

By H. HERBERT SMITH. Agent to the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, Ac. With 
Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16#. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
SUBALTERN IN THE 

93rd HIGHLANDERS 

DURING THE OAMPAIQN IN INDIA, 
1867-1859, under Sir Colin Campbell, 

' Lord Olyde. By Lieut.-Colonel W. GORDON 
ALEXANDER. With numerous illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

This volume is based on a copious diary kept 
regularly by the Author daring the campaigns 
described, and contains his first-hand accounts of 
many disputed events. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOK8ELLER8'. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 

LL-D-, D.C.L. 

By the Rev. H. 8. 80LLY. With Portraits. 
Large crown 6vo, 12s. Gd. 

TROPICS AND SNOWS: 

A Record of Sport and Travel in Many 
Lands. By Captain R. G. BURTON, Indian 
Staff Corps. With numerous Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE: 

Ite Municipal Origin and Growth. Bj 

the Hon. DAPHNE REN DEL. Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

VERSES. 

By MAUD HOLLAND (Maud WiLrOLs;. 
Clown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 


MR. T, FISHER UNWN/9 LIST, 

AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BV THR 
EDITOR OP THE « REVUE DEf 
DEUX MONDE8.” 

M&NOAL of the HISTORY 

'4 

OF > 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

BY 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 

Preface specially written for 
this Edition by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

\_Notv ready. 


DR. a WEIR MITOHELL’8 NEW NOVEl. 

Far in the Forest. 


By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of *’ Hugh Wynne," Ac. 
Cloth, 6f. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW NOVEL. 

The Romance of a 
Midshipman. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Wreok of the * Grosvenor,’ ” Ac. 

In green cloth, Cs. 

The Spectator says : •• It is roadsblc from beginning 
to end.’" 

The Daily Chronicle says-. You have—well, Mr. 
Clark Russell himeelt, the one man living who can 

describe the sea in all her mo-xls There is something 

delightfully weird in the pictures of this wandering 
land, carrying it burden ncross tho ocean and defying 
the stoutest gales for itssesson.'' 


VARIOUS QUILLS: 

A Collection of Poems, E-saya, and 
Stories. Contributed by MEMBERS of n 
LITERARY CLUB. Crown 8vo, doth, Ss. 

LETTERS OF 

MART SIBYLLA HOLLAND 

Selected and Edited by her 8on, BERNARD 
HOLLAND. Second Edilion. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Let. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

THE DELUSION OF DIANA: 

A New Newel. By MARGARET BURNE- 
SIDE, a new Author. 6e. 

THE FALSE CHEVALIER: 

A New Novel. By W. D. LIGHTHALL. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME in “ THE SPORTSMAN'S 

library:' 

Edited by the Bight Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

DAYS AND NIGHTS OF 

SALMON FISHING. 

By WILLIAM RCROPE. A Reissue of this 
Famous Work, forming Vol. VII. of “ Sports¬ 
man’s Library." With the Original Plates 
reproduc'd in Photogravnro and some in Colbnrs., 
Library Edition, 15s.; and Limited Largc-impari 
Edition, £i 2s. net. [October 20 th. 


LOINS BEOKE’S NEW BOOK. 

Rodman, the 

Boatsteerer. 

Large crown 8vo, Green Cloth Library, fie. 

The St. James's Gazette Bars: “A graphic fidelity 
»,) details, coupled with a picturesque thoueh simple 
-tyle, winch makes ills book distinctly valuable as 
.veil as interesting.” _ 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NOVEL. 

The School for Saints. 

Third Impression. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

BY ETHEL COLBURN MAY Nf. 

The Clearer Vision: 

Being Stories of the Secret Life. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Tho Daily Telegraph says: “There is no doubt 
about the striking cleverness of these fictional stun ies.’' 

TUE “ CENTURY ” SCOTT. Mr. 
UNWIN has just published the con¬ 
cluding volumes ••/ this Series, making, 
in all, 25 volumes. Bound in cloth, 
price 1 *. each; leather, 2 s. 6d. each. 


LON8MANS, GREEN ic CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
87, Bedford Street. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MAQMILLAN & CO.’S 

K'vv-'Sew books. 

• • • 


RUDYARD KIPLING S NEW BOOK. 

T WEN T Y-8IXTH THOUSAND. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

MR. DOOLEY’S FRANCE. 

In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

NINETEENTH CENTUB T.— u Admirable 
volumes, of t* e highest merit as a standard guide to 
French political inst Lotions/’ 

LK TKM**8:—" Un hoinmage magniflquo aux 
vertus de notre race.” 


Now Book by Charlotte M. Yongo. 

JOHN KEBLE’S PARISHES. A 

History of Hurslev and Otterbourae. By CHAR¬ 
LOTTE M. YONGE, an old inhabitant. With 
Illustrations and Map. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
_net. 

LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY 

CECIL RAIKES, late Her Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General. By HENRY ST. JOHN RAIKES. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. net. 

EDWARD THRING, Headmaster 

of Uppingham School. Life, Diary, a* d Letters. 
By GKORGrt R. PARKIN, C.M.W., M.A. With 
Portraits. In 2 vols , extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
8TANDARD.—** Mr. Parkin draws a vivid portrait 
of the ino*t remarkable of the Schoolmasters in the 
latter half of thi-» century.” 

ELIZABETH and HER GERMAN 

GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—'* A very bright little book — genial, 
hnmorons, perhaps a little fantastic and wayward 
here and there, but full of bright glimpees of nature 
and sprightly criticisms of life. Elizabeih is the 
Bnvlish wife of a German husband, who finds and 
makes for herself a delightful retreat from the 
banaliti^ of life in a German provincial town by 
occupying and Iteautifying a deserted convent.” 

MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. each. 

A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 

By ROLF BOLDRSWOOD. 

HER MEMORY. By Maarten 

MAABTENS. 

A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By 

H. A. VACHSLL. 

ATBH r JEUM-" It is a story which the English 

reader will .reel with pleasure.The book is good 

reading lo the end.” 

CORLEONE By F. Marion 

CRAWFORO. 

MOB UNO POST.-- A delightful novel.” 

THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BAR- 

BBRE, ISABEL DYRART. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. —‘'Models of whst such 
stories should be." 

THE LOVES of the LADY ARA- 

BELLA. By M. A. SESWELL. 

MORNING POST.—** There is a spirit and evident 
enjoyment in the telling of the story which are 
refreshing to the reader wearied of highly elaborated 
literary efforts.” 

New Monthly Volume Now Ready. 

THE NOVELS OF R08A NOUCHETTE CAREY 
FOR LILIAS. New and Cheaper 

Edition. In crown 8vo, bine doth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE LADY.—' 14 Miss Carey’s novels are always 
welcome; they are out of the common run, immacu¬ 
lately pure, and very high in tone.” 


CMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


v OLIPHANT’S 

BOOK8 WORTH BUYING 


Just published, in the FAMOUS SCOTS Series, 
price Is. Od. esoh ; extra gilt, 2s. Od. 

THOMA3 REID. 

By PB0FE3S0R CAMPBELL FKASEB. 

Also, In tho sams lariss, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By MARGARET MOTES BLACK. 

“ Certainly one of tbs most cbsrmiog biographies 
we have ever come across. The writer has styie, 
sympathy, distinction, and understanding. We 
were loth to put the book aside. Its one fault is 

that it la 100 Short."—O utlook. 

“The latest and, la some respects, tb.e best coa- 
tribatlon to the ‘ Famous Scots’ Series. It is the 
only account of Stevenson’s c ireer accessible in 
volume foim. Unquestionably the memoir is ss 
interesting as it is likely to be useful.”— Globs. 

“ The biographer was intlma’ely acquainted with 
the great ityllst romancer, and poet; and sbe 
gives a kindly personal touch to her portrait.” 

Black ahd White, ' 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 

By PROFESSOR MITOPON. 

The Daily Newt says:—” A scholarly and impartial 
little volume, one of the beet yet publiehed in the 
‘ Famous Scots ’ Series.” 

The Leede Mercury says:—"It is good history, 
and it is strong, vivid portraiture.” ! 

for a LISTn/the TWENTY-POOR VOLUMES 
already retried in the PAMOUS BOOTS SERIES, 
and ANSOUSCEMENTS of PORTHCOMISO 
VOLUMES, atk at any BOOKSELLER, or writ. 
to the PUBLISHERS. 

OLIPHANT 8MEATON’S NEW ROMANOE. 

Cloth extra, prioe 5a., Illustrated. 

THE TREASURE CAVE of the 

BLUB MOUNTAINS. 

THE TREASURE CAVE of the 

BLUB MOUNTAINS. 

By OLIPHANT 8MEATON, Author of “ By 
Adverse Winis,” “Allan Ramsey,” “Tobias 
Smollett,” “ William Dunbar,” Ac. 


Cloth extra, prioe 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 

THE MASTER OF ORAIGENS 
THE MASTER OF ORAIGENS. 

By A. D. RITCHIE. 

The Scotsman tayt" Thare is some satisfaction In reading a 
book like 'The Master of Craigens.’ It seems to breathe ihe 
spirit of the countryside, whiob the author has p-opled with 
the vivid oreatious of his faucy, aud it delights the reader alike 
with its imaginative and descriptive power aud its uudeuiahle 
literary qualities. — Mr. A. D. Ritchie has told a pretty love- 
story under the shadow of a mysterious tragedy, and has so 
deftly manipulated his characters and plot that au unexpected 
interest presents itself on every page.” 


The “REL1QIO MEOIOI” and its AUTHOR. 

Art linen, gilt top, price 2s. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. An 

Appreciation, with some of ihe be*t Passage* 
of the Physician’s Writings, tfeierted and a.r 
ranged by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 

The WutminsUr Review says:—'* Sir Thomas Browne is the 
most perfect wiiter of English prose, and bis ►eutences art- 
precious gems from the literary point of view. We recommend 
this admirable appreciation to all readers.” 


Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 

Short 8tudiee of Great Authors in the Nineteent 
Century, By P. WIL80N, M.A. 

Lovers of literature will appreciate the sympathetic charm 
and oontinusl interest which pervade this delightful vo.ume. 
It is impossible to withhold our tribute of praise for a hook 
that will fascinate all readers of Emerson, Carlyle, Lowell. 
George Eliot, Mrs. Browning. Robert Browning, Arnold, 
Spencer, aud Ruskin."^ScAoofmaster. 

Cloth extra. Is., with Frontispiece. 

BY REEDS AND RUSHES. 

• By ESME STUART, Author of “ Claudea’t 
Island,” “ Virginie’s Husband,” Ac. 

“ A tale lu Esm6 Stuart’s most popular style.” 

Hearth and Home. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON St PERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.O., and Edinburgh. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW BEADY. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, containing Intaglio Plate 
Frontispiece, prioe 24s. 

ST. THOMAS 

OF CANTERBURY. 

A Stud; of the Evidence bearing on his Death 
and Miracles. 

By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 

Part I. gives translations of eleven Latin narratives 
of the Martyrdom, together with those of Gamier, 
and the Saga, oompuring the whole with the modern 
aocounta of Stanley and Tennyson, and deducing 
general rules of criticism applicable to synoptic docu¬ 
ments. In Part II. the Miracles of St. Thomas are 
Described from the books of Benedict and William of 
Canterbury, and those common to both writers are 
arranged in parallel columns, an attempt being made 
to show the authenticity of many of them, to trace 
their gradual degeneration, to indicate the origination 
and growth of legend, and to point out the bearing of 
the whole snbjeot on the study of the Gospels. 

In 1 vol., large crown Rvo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d., 
with 43 Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY 

of the REFORMATION 

of RELIGION 

WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE. M A., Q C. 

'* It is really a loss to Eoglish, and even to universal 
literature, that Knox’s hasty and strangely interest¬ 
ing, impressive, and peculiar book, ' Tue History of 
the eformation in Scotland,’ has not been rendered 
far more extensibly legible to serious mankind at 
large than is hitherto the case.”— T so mas Cakltlb. 

Small crown 8vo, 180 pp., with 35 Full-Page and 
other Illustrations and 4 Maps, cloth, prioe 2s.; 
also in cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 0d. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 

in the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

By H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A., Litt.D. 

** The book is an exoellent one, and, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Mr. McCarthy’s * History or Our 
Own Times,’ it contains the best popular acoount of 
modern English History we have yet seen. It has 
these advantages over Mr. McCarthy's History, that 
it deals with the whole century, and that it contains a 
reasonable number of date*, and that it is brought 
absolutely up to date.”— Public School Magazine. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, containing Map 
and 18 Full-Page Illustrations, prioe 6s. 

THROUGH FINLAND 

IN CARTS. 

By Mrs. ALEC TWEE DIE. 

(The book of the week.) " From first to last there 
is not a dull page in the volume, which is admirably 
written, well illustrated, and full of humour. It is 
one of the best books of travel we have read for many 
a year .**—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth*, prioe 0B. 

THE MINISTER’S 

CONVERSION. 

By L HOOPER, 

Author of '* His Grace o’ the Gunne.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Containing 9 Illustrations by A. Hitchcock. 

HERO AND HEROINE. 

The Story of a First Year at ScbioL 

By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 

Author ot “Blackand Blue,” “Cap aud G>vn 
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The Literary Week. 

The death of Mr. Harold Frederic was not alto¬ 
gether unexpected by his friends. When a man who 
has lived so fully is struck by paralysis the end may 
be foreseen. The immediate cause of his stroke and con¬ 
sequent illness was overwork, incident upon his books, 



The Late Ms. Harold Frederic. 

(From a J hotograph by Iu*iell A Sons.) 

Gloria Mundi and The Market-Place (still in manuscript, and 
not to be published until November 1), together with his 
other labours as a busy journalist and the London corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Times. Mr. Frederic was bom 
in 1856, at Utica, in New York: he completed his forty- 
second year in August. He came of Dutch, French, and 
New English stock, was educated in America, and remained 
there as journalist and editor until he was nearly thirty. 
Then he came to Europe, and has since, for the New York 


Times , .not only acted as London correspondent, but under¬ 
taken many special commissions abroad. 

Not until 1887 was Mr. Frederic’s first novel published. 
That was Seth’s Brother's Wife , a powerful study of New 
England life, which ran as a serial in Scribner's. It was 
followed by In the Valley, The Lawton Girl, The Return of the 
O'Mahoney, The Copperhead, Marsena, and in 1896 Illumina¬ 
tion, with which his real reputation as a novelist was made. 
That remarkable book is destined to live long by reason 
of the extraordinary analysis it presents of the Puritan 
conscience. Mr. Frederic was a fine, vigorous writer, 
and a close student of his fellow men; and at the time of 
his death he was coming to his full intellectual strength. 
Among his less serious literary exercises may be men¬ 
tioned March Hares, and the Mrs. Albert Grundy papers. 

In consequence of Mr. Frederic’s death Mr. Heinemann 
has put forward the publication of Gloria Mundi until the 
1st of November. It is both curious and painful that an 
observer of life so detached as Mr. Frederic displayed 
himself to be in his novels should have fallen a prey to 
superstition. There can be little doubt that his belief in 
the efficacy of faith-healing as professed by the Christian 
Scientists assisted the progress of his disease; for not 
until Monday last was a doctor called in. But we under¬ 
stand that it was only after he was taken ill, and conse¬ 
quently enfeebled in mind, that Mr. Frederic became a 
convert to these new mystics. 

It was known that Mr. Gleeson Whito was ill of typhoid 
fever, but his death was a shock. His was a full life that 
spent itself through many channels. He drew, he wrote, 
he painted, he designed, he collected, he was an en¬ 
thusiastic musician, he edited, and he managed a depart¬ 
ment of a publishing business. He was interested in every¬ 
thing ; he was kind to everybody. He did not do great 
things; probably he did not want to do great things; but 
he did little things very well—the editing of Ballades and 
. Rondeaux, for instance. He loved the arts, and in their service 
. he lived a useful, cheerful, capable life, which brought him 
many friends, who valued his friendship, and now miss him. 

Mb. George Wyndham’s appointment to be Under¬ 
secretary for War is now announced. In our article upon 
this brilliant man of affairs and letters, we made bold to 
imagine him Mr. Curzon’s successor. But all is well that 
ends well: “A Literary Under-Secretary ” he is. 
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We reproduce elsewhere a picture illustrating Mr. 
Kipling’s good fellowship with midshipmen. Not long 
ago he had some pleasant passages with the conductors of 
a schoolboys’ magazine. And now comes evidence of the 
admiration felt for him at Cambridge. The editor of the 
Cantab dared to write for a literary contribution from the 
Great Young Man’s pen. Mr. Kipling replied quickly, 
displaying at one swoop his power both as “lightning” 
poet and artist: 

There once was a writer who wrote : 

“ Dear Sir, in reply to your note 
Of yesterday’s date, 

I am sorry to state 

It’s no good—at the prices you quote.” 

At the head of the letter was this picture : 



“ Gold Cannot Buy Me-’' 

(Drawn by Mr. Kiplivg) 

The editor was not to be deterred. He wrote again, 
thanking Mr. Kipling for his reply, and adding: “But 
since you refer to our payments as unsatisfactory, I have 
consulted with my colleagues, and they join with me in 
desiring to know on what terms you would write us a brief 
article. So long as we have any garments left in our ward¬ 
robes, and an obliging avuncular relative, we are prepared 
to make any sacrifices to obtain some of your spirited lines.” 
To this Mr. Kipling answered as follows, illustrating the 
letter with a picture from his own hand of an under¬ 
graduate dressed (like Mark Twain after his ginger-beer 
bout) only in an umbrella: “Dear Sir,—Heaven forbid 
that the staff of the Cantab should go about pawning their 
raiment in n public-spirited attempt to secure a contribu¬ 
tion from my pen ! The fact is, that I can’t do things to 
order with any satisfaction to myself or the buyer. Other¬ 
wise I would have sent you something.” 


Mb. Kipling may have thought that then all was well, 
and he was entitled to a little peace. But no. The editor 
of the Cantab wrote again, asking for a photograph The 
reply came quickly. Mr. Kipling said: “As to photos of 
myself, I have not one by me at present, but when I find 
one I will send it; but not for publication, because my 
beauty is such that it fades like a flower if you expose it.” 
A day or two later the photograph came. And now, in 
mistaken gratitude, the editor of the Cantab reproduces 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s cruel caricature of his benefactor! 


Me. John Davidson’s new play, “Godfrida,” which 
we shall review in due course, is preceded by a novel 
form of prologue, in the form of a dialogue between an 
Interviewer and the Poet. We quote a passage here 
and there: 

Interviewer. Pardon me, but do you think it wise 
to publish a play before it has been produced ? 

Poet. I intend to produce it before publication. 

Interviewer. Ah, yes; to secure the dramatic rights. 
But I mean that people will not read a play which 
they have not seen. 

Poet. I would not care to invite an audience to 
witness a play which I could not invite my readers 
to peruse. 

Interviewer. You have expressed somewhere in your 
writings an intense admiration of Ibsen. Will his 
influence be found in your play ? 

Poet. I think not. 

Interviewer. Have you ceased to admire Ibsen ? 

Poet. Oh, no! I share the opinion of those who 
regard him as the most impressive writer of his time, 
as the most expert playwright, and most original 
dramatist the world has seen. 

Interviewer. But you are not a disciple ? 

Poet. No; nothing comes of discipleship except 
misinterpretation. That seems to me the history of 
all schools.. 

Interviewer. But if Ibsen is as great as you say, 
would it not be wise to follow in his steps ? 

Poet. No; it would be as foolish, as it is unneces¬ 
sary, to attempt to do over again what Ibsen has done. 

Interviewer. Can you not extend the path he has 
laid down, then ? 

Poet. No; any step forward from Ibsen would land 
me in some mystical abyss, or somo slough of 
Naturalism. For me Ibsen is the end, not the 
beginning. 

Interviewer. What was your object in writing this 
play? 

Poet. My object was to give delight. 

Interviewer. Do you consider that a high aim ? 

Poet. I consider it the highest aim of art. 

Interviewer. To give delight ? 

Poet. Yes; to give delight is to impart strength 
most directly, most permanently. 

Interviewer. Is there anything else you wish to say 
about “ Godfrida ” ? 
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Poet. Y 68. When I was a bov I knew by beart 
Kingsley’s “Hereward the Wake,” having read it 
every Sunday for several years in a bound volume 
of Good Words. As I developed my play a memory 
of “Hereward,” which I did not recognise at first, 
besieged my fancy. Becoming conscious of its source, 
and being quite unable to get away from it, I 
obtained the kind permission of Kingsley’s repre¬ 
sentatives to use it. The matter I have taken occupies 
a few paragraphs of the novel; but it is important 
in the play. 

An advance paragraph of a new book can sometimes 
be too advancing. Some little while ago a novel appeared, 
entitled Via Lucts, the writer of which took the name of 

Kassandra Vivaria. 
Of this lady we were 
assured by the pub¬ 
lisher that she would 
never again see her 
book or know aught 
of its success; for her 
entry into a religious 
house of the strictest 
kind was imminent, if 
not actually accom¬ 
plished. Possibly this 
statement led impres¬ 
sionable persons to 
acquire the book. 

“ Kassandra Vivaria.” Meanwhile, “ Kassan¬ 
dra Vivaria,” whose portrait we reproduce, has been staying 
in London, dining with her publisher, meeting readers of 
Via Lucis, and enjoying their praises of her interesting 
romance. 

Says a writer in the Westminster Gazette : “ Akin to the 
feeling of surprise one is apt to experience on first meeting 
with the name of some distinguished writer in the list of 
officials in a Government Department—say, the Board of 
Trade or other equally unromantic branch of the Civil 
Service—is the discovery on the title-page of some purely 
professional treatise on a subject as remote as possible 
from that with which we usually associate the writer. 
For instance, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, of Punch, the author of 
The Billshury Election, Mr. Punch's Prize Novelists, and 
kindred works, is part author of a Digest of Overruled 
Cases. Similarly we find that Mr. Newbolt, the author of 
Admirals All, is part editor of the great Consolidated Digest 
of Cases, which is now approaching completion—a valuable 
work, although one not quite in line with ballad literature.” 
A complete list of the antithetical employments of literary 
men should make entertaining reading. 

A new bronze statue of Bums has just been erected 
at Leith by the local Bums Club. Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
M.P., who performed the ceremony of unveiling, described 
Burns as the greatest of Scotsmen. 


M. Zola is not allowing the Dreyfus case to monopolise 
his time. Instead, he has begun to work on a new series 
of novels, the heroes or central figures of which will be 
the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The 
stories will each have direct bearing on a social problem. 
The first bears the title Fecondite. M. Zola also proposes 
to make a volume of Dreyfus souvenirs, but that is not for 
publication during his lifetime. 

The author of the “Pages from a Private Diary,” which 
ran so pleasantly through Cornhill last year, has found 
it necessary to disclaim the statement that The Etchingham 
Letters, now figuring in that magazine, are also from his 
pen. It is an open secret that this agreeable exercise in 
correspondence is the joint work of Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. 

An attempt is now being made to do for Irish poets 
What Mr. Humphry Ward did for English. The editor of 
this anthology will be Mr. T. W. Rolleston, who is being 
assisted by Mr. A. P. Graves and Mr. W. B. Yeats, each 
of whom has made collections of Irish verse in a less am¬ 
bitious way. A general preface will be supplied by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. Living writers will be included in Mr. 
Rolleston’s scheme; but otherwise it will follow the lines 
of its exemplar. 

A special post has been created at the British Museum 
for Mr. F. G. Kenyon, who was third on the list of Second- 
class Assistants in the MS. Department. This new post is 
a second Assistant-Keepership of MSS.—a short-cut to 
preferment which might otherwise have been long in 
coming; and the honour is out of compliment to Mr. 
Kenyon for his brilliant services in connexion with 
Aristotle’s Treatise on the Constitution of Athens, which 
he edited and translated, and The Poems of Bacchylides. 

Count Tolstoi has just completed a new novel, the 
proceeds of which he intends to devote to the assistance of 
certain needy proteges. 

America, by the way, rose to the occasion of Count 
Tolstoi’s seventieth birthday in a manner which should 
make his English admirers blush with envy. A great 
banquet was held, followed by the delivery of speeches 
and the reading of letters, all adulatory in tone. Among 
those who expressed opinions and homage were Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Stedman, and Joseph Jefferson 
the actor. Most of the speeches were quite serious, as 
befitted the occasion ; but Mr. Jefferson allowed himself a 
little latitude. He even dropped into reminiscences of the 
stage, and told the following excellent story: “ We were 
playing what is called ‘the New England circuit’— 
Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, and so on. Mr. 
Florence was called in front of the curtain to make a 
speech. He made a very good one, and concluded in the 
old conventional terms, that he could not throw away the 
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present opportunity of expressing his feelings toward the 
audience. He said: ‘ It is here, and to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I owe my present success in my profession. 
We know each other when boys and girls together. We 
played marbles together under the shadow of the old 
church, and now, at this late date, to receive this warm 
welcome from old friends—what can I say ? Simply, that 
I never can forget the people of Hartford.’ A man in the 
front row said, ‘This is New Haven, Mr. Florence.’ He 
said, ‘ I mean New Haven, of course.’ ” 


M. Rodin, the sculptor, has paid a compliment to 

his critics. With a 
few exceptions, the 
opinions expressed 
upon his great statue 
of Balzac were hostile. 
The critics declined or 
were unable to put 
themselves in the 
sculptor’s place and 
understand his con¬ 
ception of the novelist; 
although there were 
a few who had diffi¬ 
culty in finding words 
in which to record 
their admiration. 
Now M. Rodin has 
placed a cloth over 
the statue, and this 
he will not, he saysi 
remove until a year 
has passed. At the 
end of that time he 
intends to examine his 
work again with an 
Rodin s Statue of Balzac. open mind. We re¬ 
produce a photograph of the statue. 


Meanwhile, a rival sculptor is at work on a statue of 
the author of the “ Comedie Humaine,” representing him 
seated on a bench, making notes on a piece of paper. 

Mbs. Ritchie’s introduction to Thackeray’s lectures , 
bound up with Esmond in the new volume of the Bio¬ 
graphical Edition, gives an account of Thackeray’s experi¬ 
ences during his American tour in 1852-3. Among other 
documents, Mrs. Ritchie quotes the following note from 
Lowell: 

My dear Sib, — Have you any engagement for 
Wednesday or Thursday evening of next week? If 
not, will you give mo one of them ? Timmins, 
revolving many things, has decided on a supper , 
because he can have it under his roof, and because 
he can have more pleasant people at it. He will 


ask only clubbable men, and such as can’t make 
speeches. You shall either be carried back to Boston 
or spend the night with us. Crowe [Mr. Eyre 
Crowe] survived it.—Very sincerely yours, 

J. R. Lowell. 


Two copies of the Kilmarnock Burns will shortly be 
offered at Sotheby’s; but the Daily Telegraph is scarcely 
fight in anticipating that an interesting comparison will be 
possible between the prices they may fetch and the famous 
Edinburgh price (of more than £500) which startled the 
book world last year. For the copies now to be offered are 
“cut"; whereas the Edinburgh copy is quite uncut, and 
in that respect is unique. 

The critics who recently laughed at the popular appeal 
for a cheap edition of Edward FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam 
may be edified by the following story. A customer—not 
of the aspiring mob—walked into a shop in London this 
week, and asked the price of the present edition. “ Ten- 
and-sixpence,” was the answer, “and 25 per cent. off. 
I charge you, therefore, seven - and - sixpence.” The 
customer considered a while,, and weighing the wine and 
roses of “ old Omar,” and then weighing the art of “ old 
Fitz,” said: “ Can’t I get it cheaper at the Stores ? ” 


Hebe is a sad and arresting item in the latest catalogue 
of “ book remainders ” : 

Arnold (Matthew). The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 
1848-1888, collected and arranged by George W. E. 
Russell, 2 vols., crown 8vo. (pub. 15s. net), offered at 
4s. 6d. 

Tiiere wero brave men before Agamemnon, and there 
were shrewd, pushing authors before certain of our own 
day. Here is an example for publishers direct from an 
unpublished letter—one of thirteen which Mr. Sabin is 
offering to collectors—written by Dryden in his heyday: 
“I have undertaken to translate all Virgil, and as an 
essay have already paraphrased the third Georgic as an 
example: it will be published in Tonson’s next Miscellany 
in Hillary term. I propose to do it by subscription, 
having an hundred and two brass Cutts with the Coats 
of Arms of the Subscribers to each Cutt, and every Sub¬ 
scriber to pay five guinneys.” Dryden also proposed 
.“inferior subscriptions,” giving the subscriber the right 
to see his name catalogued in the usual way. 


Mr. John Lane, after an absence of six months, caused 
in the first instance by illness, but latterly by the circum¬ 
stance of his marriage and wedding tour, has now resumed 
the direction of his business. He has just purchased the 
rights in Mr. William Watson’s works, hitherto held 
by Messrs. Macmillan, for England and America, and is 
preparing a collected edition of Mr. Watson’s poems in 
one volume for the coming season. 
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The American snap-shooters are responsible for two 
portraits which we reproduce from the Critic. The first 

represents Mr. Zangwill 
seated in the library of a 
friend’s house in Phila¬ 
delphia. “From Mr. 
Zangwill’s attitude of 
wearied triumph,” says 
the Critic, “as of a 
literary St. George over¬ 
coming the dictionary, we 
may look for some new 
and picturesque words 
descriptive at his American 
experiences.” The other 
portrait, which will be 
found below, represents 
Mr. Anthony Hope in re¬ 
creative mood. The Critic 

Me. I. Zangwill. remark8 that “ thoU « h 

Mr. Hope is balder than 

M. Rostand, he still keeps his cheerful smile.” 



The following are some of the contributors to The 
Cambridge Modem History : Sir William Anson, Mr. 
James Bryce, Prof. Bury, the Bev. W. A. B. Coolidge, 
the Bishop of London, I)r. Cunningham, Principal Fair- 
bairn, Mr. C H. Firth, Prof. Flint, Prof. Michael Foster, 
Mr. James Gairdner, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, Dr. Garnett, the 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet, Prof. Gwatkin, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. T. Hodgkin, Major Hume, Prof. Jebb, Mr. 
Laughton, Mr. T. G. Law, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Capt. Mahan, Dr. Maitland, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, Mr. Oman, Mr. E. J. 
Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Prof. York Powell, Prof. Prothero, 
Dr. Sidgwick, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Principal Ward, and 
Viscount Wolseley. Lord Acton, who edits the work for 

the Syndics of the Uni¬ 
versity Press, intends to 
issue the first volume in 
April, 1900. 


Mb. A. J. Balfour, 
being unmarried, should 
be particularly amused to 
read the following story 
in the Young Man : “ The 
other day, in an examina¬ 
tion in logic, the victims 
were asked to give in 
technical language the 
character of various terms 
— i.e., to state whether they 
were abstract or concrete, 
general or singular, absolute or relative. One of the terms 
included in the question was ‘Mr. Balfour.’ ‘Mr. 



Balfour,’ said one of the examinees, ‘ is absolute if con¬ 
sidered with reference to himself only, but relative if 
considered with reference to Mrs. Balfour.’ ” 


Oue contributor “Bookworm” did Mr. “ Ascott R. Hope” 
less than justice in his reference to him last week. 
Thirty years do not, as he stated, represent the full 
length of time that this popular writer has been before 
the public, nor do fifty volumes represent the extent 
of his industry. Double that number would probably 
still be within the mark. 

Messes. Harpbb & Brothers will publish the English 
edition, of Bjbrnstjeme Bjbmson’s new drama, Paul 
Lange, which is now being translated by Mr. H. L. 
B reeks tad. 


In our issue of October 15, we stated that the new 
edition of The Pied Piper of Hamelin, which is about to be 
published by Mr. Hariy Quilter, would “ not be printed,” 
but each copy written by Mrs. Quilter. The facts are that 
Mrs. Quilter having written and decorated the text of the 
poem, her MS. has been engraved for the purposes of 
publication. We were also misinformed in stating the 
number of copies to be limited to 400. There will be 500 
of the edition de luxe, in addition to an ordinary edition of 
2 , 000 . 


We shall publish noxt week, by permission of the 
author, the first part of a story by M. Paul Bourget. 

Bibliographical. 

That one of the publications of the autumn season should 
be a selection from his prose and verse entitled The Golden 
Year should be a source of satisfaction to Mr. Whitcomb 
Riley. That able American has done very well with 
the English public. One remembers the volume' of his 
verse called Old-Fashioned Roses, which was published here 
just ten years ago. Since then we have had his Rhymes 
of Childhood Pays, his Poems Here and At Home, his Child 
World, and his Rubaiyat of Poe Sifers, to say nothing 
of three or four books of his circulated here in their 
American format. 

Mr. F. Hindes Groome, whose collection of Gypsy 
Folk-Tales is to come out very shortly, is, I believe, a 
member of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers’s editorial staff. 
He was part-author of the Biographical Pictionary which 
we owe to that firm, and which is notable for its uncon¬ 
ventional preface. He is admittedly one of the first 
authorities in England on the Romanies, and his Gypsy 
Tents is, in its way, a standard book. His novel called 
Kriegspiel made no great sensation, but his Two Suffolk 
Friends was very acceptable, and will live. 

We are premised a book on Ellen Terry and Iler Im¬ 
personations, by a writer whose name I do net personally 
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recognise. Meanwhile, I (and I daresay a good many 
others) would like to know what has become of the' Stray 
Memories by Miss Terry which were announced some time 
ago as about to appear in volume form. Some of them 
had already figured in a magazine, but we were told that 
they would be expanded and added to. Has that come off, 
or has Miss Terry wearied of the work ? 

Mr. Oscar Browning is becoming quite a fertile writer. 
He has been turning out books latoly at the rate of 
about one a year. In 1891 he gave us a volume on 
Dante and another on Goethe; in 1892 he produced The 
Flight to Varennes ; in 1893 came Guelphs and Ghibellines ; 
in 1893 The Age of the Condottieri ; and not many months 
ago, Peter the Great. Now we are to have from him a' 
monograph, on Charles XII., designed, no doubt,■ as a 
companion to the Peter. It will not be a very big book, 

I believe. 

Six years ago Dean Hole (of Rochester) published A 
Book About the Garden and the Gardener. Now he is to give 
us a volume on Our Gardens. Well, wo cannot have too 
much of a good thing. The Dean’s Book About Roses has 
run into sixteen editions, if not more. 

Somebody having written a memoir of the late Mr. J. 
Hain Friswell, author of The Gentle Life , and so forth, why 
should we not have a biography of Henry Morley, one of 
the most industrious, careful, and intelligent of working 
men of letters ? The thing has been done, and quite 
rightly. Henry Morley not only put the student of English 
literature under deep obligations by the production of his 
First Sketch, his English Writers, his “Carisbrooke 
Library,” and the like; he deserves to be remembered for 
his monographs on Bernard Palissj', Jerome Cardan (to 
whom Mr. W. G. Waters has just devoted a volume), 
Cornelius Agrippa, and Clement Marot. Few people know 
that he began his literary life by the publication of a book 
of verses— Sunrise in Italy, and Other Poems. The irony of 
fate is exhibited in the fact that, after all, he is likely to 
be longest held in esteem for his Journal of a London Play¬ 
goer, which is quite invaluable to the historian of the 
Victorian dramatic age. 

I drew attention last week to the growth in this country 
of Ibsen literature. The literature of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck is also growing among us. First we had 
English versions of Princess Maleine and The Intruder, 
prefaced (would you believe it ?) by Mi\ Hall Caine. That 
was in 1892. Three years later Miss Alma Tadema con¬ 
tributed to the Walter Scott Library translations of Pelleas 
el Melisande and Les Aveugles. To 1897 belong The Trea¬ 
sure of the Mumble and Aglavaine r and Selysette, both done 
into English by Mr. Alfred Sutro, to whose enterprise we 
owe the new volume, Wisdom and Destiny. The Treasure of 
the Mumble, it will be recollected, was “ introduced ” to the 
British public by Mr. A. B. Walkley, whose soul is con¬ 
stantly encountering fresh “adventures among master¬ 
pieces.” Seemingly he has just discovered Joubert’s 
Peniees. 


Rumour has it that Mr. W. M. Rossetti contemplates a 
new two L volume edition of his sister Christina’s poems. 
The idea apparently is that the contents should be 
annotated by him. I do not say the result might not be 
interesting, but is there any obvious demand for a fresh 
collection of Miss Rossetti’s verse ? We had a “ new and 
enlarged ” edition of it eight or nine yearB ago, and were 
very well satisfied therewith. Thereafter came the New 
Poems of 1896 and the Maude of 1897. I do not think 
either of these volumes enhanced Miss Rossetti’s reputa¬ 
tion, and, for myself, I beg Mr. W. M. Rossetti to stay his 
hand in this matter. It is clear that Miss Rossetti 
bestowed upon us, in her lifetime, the very best verse she 
had produced. 

Mr. Herbert Morrah seems to have joined, for good, the 
noble army of romancists. His name first became known 
to the public through its appearance in a book of Oxford 
jeux d’esprit. Then came his own book of verse, mainly 
humorous, called In College Groces, and Other Oxford Verses. 
After this there was a silence of three years, at the end of 
which • appeared, first, A Serious Comedy, and, in the year 
following, The Faithful City. Advertisement is now 
made of a work of fiction by Mr. Morrah called The 
Optimist, the sub-title of a much more famous work, with 
which Mr. Morrah is presumably acquainted. 

Do many of us, I wonder, know much about the 
“ Christopher Crayon ” whose Reminiscences are to be 
looked for shortly ? Obviously ho is not to be confounded 
with the “ Geoffrey Crayon ” who produced, somo sixty or 
seventy years ago, such works as Bracebridge Mall and 
Tales of a Traveller and The Alhambra-, that was Washing¬ 
ton Irving. “ Christopher Crayon,” it seems, is Mr. 
J. Ewing Ritchie, who appears to have been writing books 
since 1854, or thereabouts, and who, therefore, probably 
has much to tell us. 

The Mr. Silva White who is about to figure as the 
author of a volume entitled From Sphinx to Oracle, is, I 
take it, the Mr. Silva White who is already known as the 
writer of an eight-year-old book called The Development of 
Africa. Mr. White took, I believe, snap-shots on his way 
across the desert and when he got to Siwa. The camera 
is your modem traveller’s best credential. 

We can do very well with a volume on Amateur Clubs 
and Actors, such as that which is promised by Mr. W. G. 
Elliott. Mr. Elliott is just now a member of the Hay- 
market company, but there was a time when he was himself 
an amateur. He includes in his survey the Cambridge 
“A.D.C.” and the Oxford “TJ.D.S,” neither of which 
has lacked a chronicler—eh, Mr. Bumand? and eh, Mr. 
Adderley ?—but it was desirable that he should be com¬ 
prehensive in his method. 

I owe Mr. Robert Bridges an apology. It seems that 
the volume to which I referred last week is the first of a 
series which will comprise his Poetical Works—up to date. 

The Bookwokm. 
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The “ Trimmer.” 

The Life and Letters of Sir Oeorge Savile, Bart., First 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New Edition of his Works. 
By H. C. Foxcroft. (Longmans.) 

Miss Foxcroft’s laborious volumes should set the seal on 
the belated, but rapidly growing, reputation of Lord 
Halifax as one of the most notable figures both in the 
politics and the letters of the later seventeenth century. 
Hitherto he has has hardly had a fair chance. He has 
suffered the fate of those who stand aloof from and above 
party, that of missing recognition from the panegyrists 
and scribes of both parties alike. And although Macaulay 
has done full justice to the part he played at the Revolu- 
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tion and under William the Third, he has not hitherto 
had the advantage of a biographer with the requisite 
patience and the requisite information to trace the some¬ 
what intricate phases of his earlier political career. This, 
however, was done in part in Mr. Seccombe’s recent article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography : and the industry 
of Miss Foxcroft has now completed the enterprise by 
fully utilising the very valuable “ Halifax Papers ” in the 
Spencer and Devonshire House collections. It is a pity, 
however, that Miss Foxcroft has rigidly confined herself to 
the colourless role of compiler, and has shirked the obvious 
biographer’s duty of at least attempting to sum up and 
“ place ” the individuality and the achievement of the 
man. This was really the more necessary, inasmuch as 
she has devoted nearly eight hundred large octavo pages 
to the life and letters alone, and the profusion of detail 


involved in such a method of treatment has had the 
natural result of rather blurring the main outlines. Our 
gratitude to her for a mass of valuable historical material 
would have been doubled if she had prefixed or affixed to 
it a lucid and comprehensive analysis. 

Halifax is, of course, the typical “ trimmer,” which is 
to say “mugwump,” of Restoration politics. Throughout 
the endless intrigues as to the succession which filled the 
latter part of the reign of Charles IE. he steered a con¬ 
sistent middle course. But Miss Foxcroft’s researches 
entirely go to confirm the view, long ago expressed by 
Macaulay and others, that Halifax’s trimmings and ter¬ 
giversations, many as they were, are never to be put 
down to mean or unworthy motives, rarely even to the 
weakness of political fibre, of which he cannot be alto¬ 
gether acquitted, but generally to a real contempt for the 
whole theory of party government, and to a sincere desire 
to steer the 6hip of state to a safe haven through troublous 
waters and shifting currents. He has, indeed, written his 
own Apologia in the most famous of his pamphlets, the 
“ Character of a Trimmer,” with incisive logic and happy 
metaphor. 

“ The innocent word Trimmer,” says he, 
eignifieth no moro than this, that if men are 
together in a boat, and one part of the company 
would weigh it down of one side, another would 
make it lean as much to the contrary; it happeneth 
there is a third opinion of those who conceive it 
would do as well if the boat went even, without 
endangering the passengers. 

As a writer, no less than as a statesman, Halifax has 
at present barely come into his inheritance. And glad 
as we are to have the Life and Letters, we are almost 
more glad to have the complete and scholarly collection 
of his Works, which forms the second half of Miss 
Foxcroft’s second volume. It perhaps accounts for the 
neglect of Halifax, that though individual pieces have 
been reprinted from time to time, there has been no 
attempt to edit him as a whole since the Miscellanies, 
which passed through three editions early in the eighteenth 
century. And he requires editing, for, like all pamphle¬ 
teers, he has suffered from the attribution to him of 
anonymous work which cannot possibly be his. This 
apocryphal matter is carefully nailed to the counter by 
Miss Foxcroft. What endures the ordeal is of small 
bulk, but admirable quality; half-a-dozen pamphlets, 
and a little sheaf of aphorisms and maxims. The former 
include “The Character of a Trimmer,” “A Character 
of King Charles II.,” “ A Letter to a Dissenter,” “ Advice 
to a Daughter,” “ The Anatomy of an Equivalent,” 
“ Some Cautions to Those who are to Choose Members of 
Parliament,” and “ A Rough Draught of a New Model 
at Sea.” The latter contains views curiously consonant 
with some which have been loudly trumpeted of 
late. This is, at least, neatly put: “It may bo said 
to England, ‘ Martha, Martha, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing is necessary.’ To the question, 
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‘What shall we do to be saved in this world?’ there 
is no answer but this: * Look to your moat.’ ” Halifax’s 
prose seems to us to be Restoration prose at its best. 
It has lost the colour, the undertones and overtones, 
the illuminative imagination of the great Jacobaean and 
Caroline masters; but it has gained a new sense of order 
and proportion, a terseness, a vigour, a rapier edge. For 
controversy it is about as good a weapon as could be devised. 
And in Halifax, at least, its sheer literary merits are not to 
be despised. It is lightened with shafts of wit and hung 
about with irony. As a writer of aphorisms, Halifax does 
not, perhaps, reach the very highest rank. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if any English writer ever did: to two tongues 
alone, the Greek and the French, has the necessary combi¬ 
nation of pregnancy and polish been vouchsafed. An 
aphorism is a commonplace with a tang to it, and with 
Halifax, as with so many others, the tang is not always 
quite pungent enough to give adequate zest to the com¬ 
monplace ; but at times he is worth considering. Thus : 

It is thought an unsociable quality in a court to do 
one’s duty better than other men. 

Most men’s anger about religion is as if two men 
should quarrel for a lady they neither of them care for. 

A man that should call everything by its right name 
would hardly pass the streets without being knocked 
down as a common enemy. 

Many men swallow the being cheated, but no man 
could ever endure to chew it. 

To be too much troubled is a worse way of over¬ 
valuing the world than the being too much pleased. 
Halifax could be a man of great social charm. He made 
a conquest by his conversation of all the prejudices of 
Charles the Second. But wit is a two-edged sword, and 
Halifax was too witty for the peace of mind either of his 
friends or his opponents. His phrases stung, as when he 
said of Rochester’s promotion that he had been “ kicked 
upstairs,” or told Danby that his manner of refusing a 
bribe was like that of a man who, being asked to lend his 
wife, declined in terms of great civility. Burnet, a favourite 
butt of his, took revenge by an accusation of atheism. 

He was a man of a great and ready wit; full of life, 
and very pleasant; much turned to satire. He let his 
wit run much on matters of religion, so that he passed 
for a bold and determined atheist, though he often 
protested to me he was not one, and said he believed 
there was not one in the world. He confessed he 
could not swallow down everything that divines 
imposed on the world; he was a Christian in sub¬ 
mission; he believed as much as he could, and he 
hoped that God would not lay it to his charge if he 
could not digest iron, as an ostrich did, nor take into 
his belief things that must burst him; if he had any 
scruples, they were not sought for nor cherished by 
him; for he never read an atheistical book. These 
were his excuses, but I could not quite believe him, 
yet in a fit of sickness I knew him very much touched 
with a sense of religion. 

In feed, Halifax’s intelligence probably had as free play 
on religion as on every other subject which it approached. 


Heine’s “ Mouche.” 

Heinrich Heine's Last Days. By Camille Selden. Newly 
translated from the French by Mary Thiddall. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.’) 

The author of this intimate and charming record, then a 
girl in her twenties, enjoyed a brief but peculiarly close 
friendship with Heine during the last year of his life. He 
called her his mouche , his fine mouche , his finest of mouches, 
and as Heine’s mouche she has been passed into the literary 
history of Europe. Without doubt she had a rare and 
delightful individuality of her own, and her life was 
certainly eventful. Born in Saxony in 1829, she was 
brought up by adopted parents, who came to live in 
Paris. When very young she married a Frenchman, who 
spent her fortune, and got rid of her by immuring her 
in an English lunatic asylum. She effected her release, 
but naturally the incident influenced profoundly her whole 



life. It was in 1855 that she met Heine—fifteen months 
before he died; she was the bearer of a packet to him from 
some acquaintances in Vienna, and the two became firm 
friends on the instant. Between 1860 and 1870 Camille 
Selden attained some note as a writer, producing En Route 
(thus forestalling Huysmans), an imitation of the Reisehilder, 
a novel of musical life call Daniel Vlady, and a quantity of 
ephemeral sketches, essays, and criticisms. In 1882 she 
accepted a post at the Lycee Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen, and 
died there in 1896, old and honoured. 

Her first sketch of Heine appeared in the Revue Nationals 
in 1867, but it was not till 1884 that the present book was 
published, some thirty years after the events narrated. 
Nevertheless it does not seem to have suffered in actuality 
from this lapse of time. It is written with practised skill, 
and yet without the least affectation, and it pretends to be 
no more than a setting for the letters which Heine from 
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time to time addressed to her. Of these there are a number^ 
every one properly Heinesque. For example: 

Dear Soul, —I am very miserable; I have coughed 
frightfully for twenty-four hours; my head is 
splitting, and I shall probably have more of it 
to-morrow. That is why I ask my very dear one to 
postpone Thursday’s proposed visit until Friday. 
My Serinsky [his secretary] has sent to say he is ill 
and will not be able to come this whole week. 
What a vexatious disappointment, what an irritating 
situation! I feel like arraigning God, who treats me 
so badly, before the “Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” I count upon seeing you on 
Friday; meanwhile, in spirit I kiss the Mouche’s little 
hands.—Her desperate, 

H. H. 

Miss Thiddall (whose translation, by the WAy, deserves 
high praise) seems to think that the mouche suffered 
the obsession of hero-worship for the great poet. But 
there is no trace of such an attitude in the whole volume. 
On the contrary, she criticises Heine’s Bohemianism and 
his Gallic affectations with a somewhat caustic pen. She 
can be epigrammatic too, as in her description of Heine: 
“I imagine the smile of Mephistopheles passing over 
the face of Christ, and Christ in the act of draining his 
cup. This is about equal to Matthew Arnold’s celebrated 
“ That smile was Stine.'" It was she, also, who described 
the German mind as being in the state of “ having one’s 
head in the cloudB and one’s feet in the kitchen.” 

The pure and tender relations of the paralysed and bitter 
genius at the end of his life and this young girl, who in 
spite of her youth was not without terrible experiences, 
are set down again and again with a simple, direct pathos 
which is startling. 

Being read to is apt to tire sick people, and some¬ 
times he would beg me to stop. Then, stretching out 
his arm, with eyes almost closed, would ask me to 
place my hand in his. This, he said, seemed one way 
of keeping himself in touch with the life which was 
forsaking him. In speaking thus his voice took on a 
strange intensity, and, with fingers clasped round mine, 
he would grip them as if his hold on earth depended 
on me. 

And the last scene of all is exquisite: 

The livid pallor of his features struck me as I 
entered. I found him sad, gloomy, and dispirited in 
the twilight of one of that winter’s most cheerless 
days. 

“ There you are at last! ” said he to me. 

He had often greeted me with the same words, but 
to-day they were pronounced in a tone less affectionate, 
almost severe. He, too, then, misunderstood me. The 
injustice of his reproach cut me to the heart, and I 
burst into tears. The impossibility of entering into 
explanations with one so ill as he was, and of making 
him understand what an effort I had made in thus 
leaving my bed to come to him, tortured me. Sud¬ 
denly, as if he had divined my suffering, in spite of 
the darkness which concealed my face, he called me 
to him, and made me sit on the edge of his couch. 


The tears which were trickling down my pale cheeks 
seemed to touch him profoundly. 

“Take off your hat, that I may see you better,” 
said he to me. 

And with a light caressing gesture he touched 
lightly the knot of ribbon which fastened it. With 
a violent movement I threw the hat from me, and let 
myself slide on my knees at the bedside. Was it the 
bitter memory of past suffering, or a presentiment still 
more bitter of suffering to come ? The sobs which I 
vainly tried to check stifled me; I felt crushed by the 
violence of my emotion. We did not speak, but his 
hand, resting silently on my head, seemed to bless me. 

Thus passed our last interview. 

Mme. Selden was not, however, afraid to write down 
her more sinister impressions of the man, whom, indeed, 
she estimated with wonderful justness. Her views about 
the notorious “Memoirs” are easily to be deduced, 
though she makes no definite statement of them. Here is 
an effective croquis of Heine at work upon that book which 
might have made such a sensation, but didn’t: 

How often have I found Heine covering the large 
sheets of white paper spread before him, with those 
vigorous characters, of which the form alone was 
sufficient to disclose the audacity and the clearness of 
his thought! The pencil which ran with such feverish 
activity over the whiteness of the page assumed, 
between the fingers of the sick man, the relentlessness 
of a murderous weapon, and seemed to tarnish un¬ 
blemished reputations. One day the sound of the 
pencil was replaced by that of a cruel laugh, a laugh 
of gratified vengeance. I looked at Heinrich Heine. 
“I have them,” said he; “dead or alive they shall 
not escape me. Let the reader of these pages beware 
if he has dared to attack me. Heine does not die 
just like anybody; the claws of the tiger will survive 
the tiger himself.” 

There are many similar delicate hints throughout the 
volume to indicate that Camille Selden had the German 
philosophic impartiality, even in regard to the commanding 
figure of her life. And they add to the charm of the 
record, for they disclose a complete understanding between 
these two dissimilar and yet affinitive minds, whose in¬ 
timacy made one of the brightest spots in Heine’s dark 
and tempestuous career. 


M. PobyedonostsefFs Reflections. 

Reflections of a Russian Statesman. By K. P. Pobyedonostseff. 
(Grant Richards.) 

M. Pobyedonostseff is Procurator of the Holy Synod, and 
the Holy Synod is the governing body of the Russian 
Church, through which alone it can approach the Czar 
Hence it is sometimes considered by English newspapers 
that M. Pobyedonostseff is the Russian equivalent for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the elected and irremov 
able head of the Russian Church. Unfortunately for this 
theory, the Procurator of the Synod is a layman appointed 
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by the Czar alone, and, like all other Russian officials, 
holds office only during his goodwill. For the rest, M. 
Pobyedonostseff is now nearly eighty years old, was 
formerly tutor in history to Czar Alexander III., and has 
always been distinguished by an obstructive conservatism 
of the most hide-bound type. He was largely instru¬ 
mental in the death, stillborn, of Loris Melikoff’s constitu¬ 
tion and in the disorganisation of the Zemtavos, and has 
been an active persecutor of the Jews. Of late he has 
fallen much out of favour, owing mainly to his champion- 
hip of the pseudo-Cossack Achinoff, of Abyssinian fame, 
and his work in the Synod is mainly done by his probable 
successor, M. Sabler. In the words of one of his country¬ 
men, “ Only one man in Russia is thoroughly convinced of 
M. Pobyedonostseff’s merit, and that is the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod.” Such is the official whom Mine. 
Novikoff introduces to us in the rather triumphant preface 
of the volume before us as “the critic in the stalls” of 
our representative institutions, and as “ the typical Russian 
statesman.” 

It is needless to say that this critic thinks our institu¬ 
tions very bad indeed. He surveys Europe from Bulgaria 
to England, and he finds all rotten. Our education disgusts 
him, for while we are engaged on schemes for teaching 
the children of the poor “physics, chemistry, agricultural 
economy, and medicine,” 

few reflect that by tearing the child from the 
domestic hearth for such a lofty destiny they deprive 
his parents of a productive force which is essential to 
the maintenance of the home, while by raising before 
his eyes the mirage of illusory learning they corrupt 
his mind, and subject it to the temptations of vanity 
and conceit. 

Our society is hollow, for its conversation is either 

a mere exchange of phrases on subjects touching 
upon ordinary life [a cryptic saying this] or a duel 
between two insignificant personalities. Each strives 
to display his good qualities, to concede nothing, to 
awaken the interest and admiration of the other. 
To shine in conversation commonly implies intelli¬ 
gence, and who, nowadays, does not lay claim to 
intelligence, to wit, or to that knowledge of the world 
which often surpasses intelligence itself? What a 
vast field [says the Procurator sadly], what an infinite 
career for vanity and self-love! 

But it is for our form of government that he reserves 
the choicest vials of his wrath. 

The elections in no way express the will of the 
people. The popular representatives are in no way 
restricted by the opinions of their constituents, but 
are guided by their own views and considerations, 
modified by the tactics of their opponents. In reality 
ministers are autocratic, and they rule, rather than are 
ruled by, Parliament. They attain power, and lose 
power, not by virtue of the will of the people, but 
through immense personal influence, or the influence 
of a strong party which places them in power, or 
drives them from it. 


And the conduct of those elected is Bhameful. 

They dispose of the force and resources of the nation- 
at will, they grant immunities and favours, they main¬ 
tain a multitude of idlers at the expense of the people, 
and they fear no censure while they enjoy the support 
in Parliament of a majority which they maintain by 
the distribution of bounties from the rich tables which 
the State has put at their disposal. 

Can it be wondered at that the world looks with envy 
upon Russia, whom Providence has preserved from such 
horrors? “It is terrible to think of our condition if 
destiny had sent us the fatal gift—an All-Russian Parlia¬ 
ment ! But that will never be.” 

We should take more to heart M. Pobyedonostseff’s 
strictures and his lament—which sounds oddly enough in 
the mouth of the minister of an autocrat—that our elected 
bodies do not represent the will of the people, did wo 
always find him correct in his facts. But he makes some- 
statements which lead one to doubt whether his acquaint¬ 
ance with Western matters is so deep as to enable him to 
judge with full cognisance of the cause. Thus he tells us 
that “ when the first foundations of European civilisation 
and politics were laid, the Christian State was strong by its 
whole and indissoluble alliance with the united Christian 
Church.” Some may think that the first foundations 
of European civilisation were laid long before the 
Christian Church existed. But if the author is referring, 
as he appears to do, to the compact with Constantine, he 
should surely, as an ex-professor of history, know that the 
Church was never more disunited, never more seamed with 
schisms and heresies, than it was at that moment. Again, 
he tells us that in England “ not only the sovereign, but 
the greatest dignitaries of the State, must belong to the 
Anglican Church,” although the examples of Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the Duke of Norfolk might have 
convinced him of his mistake. Nor is he better informed 
in matters of science. “ The term evolution,” he tells us, 
“ in disunion from its complementary term involution, has 
no definite meaning at all,” and we are taught by nature 
“ that all development proceeds from a centre, and without 
a centre is inconceivable,” while modem philosophy, 
according to him, regards man as the centre of the universe. 
We can imagine how Huxley, for instance, would have- 
disposed of the last assertion. 

Our author is more profitable, perhaps because more at 
home, when he leaves politics and comes to religious 
matters. Here he tells us several things that one is glad 
to know in consideration of the position of the speaker. 
Thus he thinks that “ religion is impossible without the 
recognition of axiomatic truths unattainable by the path of 
induction. To such truths belong the existence of a 
personal God and the immaterial nature of the human 
soul, whence springs supematuralism, without which 
religion is inconceivable ”—which we may suppose to be 
the view of the Orthodox Church on these subjects. More¬ 
over, the dream of a union between the Greek and Anglican 
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Churches, which has been taken up by some of our High 
•Churchmen, will, according to him, never be anything 
more than a dream. “That a Protestant community, 
situated far away, judging us by report, could, through 
abstract accord in dogma and ritual, combine with us in 
one Church in organic alliance, and become one with us 
in spirit, is,” he says, “inconceivable,” and he gives many 
and excellent reasons, why it must always remain so. Yet 
he is willing to accord much merit to Protestantism, which 
was, he says, “a strong and beneficent influence towards 
social development among the peoples who accepted it, 
and with whose nature it accorded,” though he cannot 
away with the thoroughly English institution of the 
sermon. 

Seldom [he cries'] do we hear in these sermons a 
living word, and then only when the preacher is a 
man of talent or of rare spiritual nature. Por the 
most part the preachers are the journeymen of the 
Church, with extraordinary whining voices, infinite 
affectation, and vigorous gestures, who turn from side 
to side, repeating in varying tones conventional 
phrases. . . . Sometimes the preacher, pronouncing 
a few words and phrases, cries out and strikes the 
pulpit to give emphasis to his thoughts. We feel 
here how faithfully our Church has been adapted to 
human nature in excluding sermons from its services. 

The book is. fairly translated, though phrases like 
“ idiotcy,” “ the dawp of pragmatic history,” and the like 
occur too frequently. It is very badly edited, and the 
reader is left to discover for himself when the writer is 
speaking of Europe and when of Russia. Some of the 
chapters read like reprints of magazine articles, and have 
no apparent connexion with the rest. 


Shelley’s Poor Beginnings. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire. Edited by Richard 

Garnett. (John lane.) 

The early Italians are something, but an early Shelley is 
nought. One can sympathise with the collector’s enthu¬ 
siasm. Scarce things are prized by him for their scarcity; 
he has the pleasures of the chase, the pride of tracking a 
lurking book to its cover, the delight of giving an account 
of it in the magazines or reviews. All this is harmless and 
legitimate; but there our approval halts. We must needs 
say that the reprinting of this early Shelley is not a com¬ 
mendable act. Is there not enough bad poetry in the 
world, that we must needs revive volumes which their 
authors had wisely consigned to oblivion? There is no 
manner of pretence that Victor and Cazire is good poetry. 
It was known beforehand that it would be bad, and it is 
bad—incomparably the worst first volume ever issued by a 
great poet. Why should Shelley’s memory be saddled 
with this boyish folly ? 

The history of it is given by Dr. Garnett in his preface. 
B e. was the first to discover that such a volume existed, 


though it has fallen to another to place it in the hands 
of Mr. John Lane. It was issued by the publisher 
Stockdale, who took over the stock, at Shelley’s request, 
from a Worthing printer, with whom the juvenile author 
had got into difficulties. When a few copies had been 
issued, Stockdale alleges that he discovered one of the 
poems to belong to “ Monk ” Lewis. Shelley was indig¬ 
nant, ascribed the plagiarism to his colleague, and with¬ 
drew the remainder of the issue. Hence its scarcity. It 
is now known that Shelley’s colleague, “Cazire,” was his 
sister, Elizabeth Shelley; and Dr. Garnett conjecturally 
assigns the proportion of poems written by brother and 
sister. Shelley’s poems are feeble in the extreme. Now 
he imitates Moore, now (and most often) -M. G. Lewis; 
but they are not even decent imitative poems, they show 
not a spark of promise. 

The book is pitifully dreary, and we regret that it should 
have been galvanised into a spasomdic life. We may 
remark on just one point. Dr. Garnett is naturally anxious 
to ascertain the plagiarised poem which (if Stockdale be 
right) caused the withdrawal of the book. He fixes on 
two, and finally decides in favour of the second, a poem on 
an imaginary Laura. He considers it “pretty,” and there¬ 
fore more worthy of Lewis (from whom the plagiarism is 
alleged to have been made) than the other. We can see 
little prettiness in it, beyond the metre, and that is derived 
from Scott—not from Lewis. Indeed, we feel pretty 
sure that Dr. Garnett is mistaken in supposing this to be 
the poem plagiarised from Lewis; for the simple reason 
that the last stanza is directly imitated from a well-known 
song in Scott’s Jfarmton. Here is Scott’s stanza : 

Her wings shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted; 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
When life is parted. 

Here is Shelley’s: 

On her grave I will lie, 

When life is parted, 

On her grave I will die. 

For the false-hearted. 

This really settles the matter, unless it can be shown 
that Scott himself imitated a poem by “ Monk ” Lewis—a 
most unlikely thing. For the metre is characteristic of 
Scott, and not characteristic of Lewis. We believe, 
indeed, that Dr. Garnett himself will recognise the im¬ 
possibility of continuing to regard this as the poem 
plagiarised from Lewis. 


Boswell as Bear-Leader. 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson. 

(Constable & Co. 2 vols. 4s. net.) 

Mas. Boswell’s objection to Dr. Johnson’s ascendancy 
over her husband once led her to remark that she had 
seen many a bear led by a man, but never before had 
seen a man led by a bear. We need not adopt this 
damaging inversion when considering the Tour. It is 
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more convenient to consider Boswell as bear-leader and 
showman. In that character what cuteness, talent, and 
infectious gusto he displayed! The moment his dream 
of leading Johnson round Scotland began to crystallise, 
what tactics, and what a sense of riclume ! Bozzy knew 
better than to hurry or disconcert the waking monster. 
“ I hoped he was at last in earnest. I knew that, if he 
were once launched from the metropolis, he would go 
forward very well ”—such was Bozzy’s reading of the 
ursine temper. He was in Edinburgh at the time. He 
plied every lever, used every bait. He wrote to his 
friends in London, begging them to fan the flame. He 
wrote to lairds and provosts, to chiefs and dons, and sent 
their invitations to Fleet-street. He won the day. 

On the 14th of August, 1773, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
arrived at Boyd’s inn, in the Canongate, in charge of 
Mr. Scott, who had brought him on, in post-chaises, from 
Newcastle. Boswell at once began to show him to 
the best people of Edinburgh. Sir William Forbes, 
afterwards the biographer of Beattie, came to breakfast, 
and Lord Chief Baron Orde to dinner. Dr. Robertson 
was quickly at Johnson’s side, and heard him draw the 
character of Burke. Boswell gave a dinner at Boswell’s, 
at which a duchess talked “ broad Scotch with a paralytic 
voice,” and other grandees were present. The talk was 
of witchcraft, and the ourang-outang, and Garrick— 
Johnson being at his best. At another meal were present 
Lord Hailes, Sir Alexander Dick, and others. “This was 
one of Johnson’s best days. He was quite in his element. 
All was literature and taste, without any interruption.” 
Happy Boswell! 

At St. Andrews the professors flocked to the show. 
Johnson talked so well that Prof. Shaw said to Boswell: 
“ This is a wonderful man; he is master of every subject 
he handles.” Dr. Watson was more moderate; he allowed 
the Man to have a strong understanding, but was impressed 
by the Bear’s “ total inattention to established manners,” 
Boswell offering no defence. 

Everywhere Johnson astonished his audiences and 
delighted Boswell by his success. At Laurence Kirk he 
observed “ they thatched well there.” At Fort George he 
“talked of the proportions of charcoal and saltpetre in 
making gunpowder, of granulating it, and giving it a 
gloss.” Boswell adds, “he made a very good figure in 
these topics.” It might be so, but Johnson confessed that 
“ he had talked ostentatiously.” Boswell is happy in the 
confession, as a showman whose bear could blush. 

At Fort Augustus more compliments awaited Johnson. 
“I like to hear him,” said Governor Trapand, “it is so 
majestic.” At the inn at Ellon the showman was privately 
approached by the landlady: “ Is this the great doctor 
that is going about through the country ? ” I said “ Yes.” 
Whereupon the landlord observed: “ They say he is the 
greatest man in England except Lord Mansfield.” “ Dr. 
Johnson was highly entertained. ... He said: ‘I like 
the exception. To have called me the greatest man in 


England would have been an unmeaning compliment 
but the exception marked that the praise was in eames 
and, in Scotland, the exception must be Lord Mansfield 
or—Sir John Pringle.’ ” 

Nothing was neglected by Boswell to ensure a triumph. 
He developed the instincts of Mr. Bamum. “Being 
informed that the Rev. Mr. Donald M‘Queen was the most 
in telli ge%t man-in Skye. ... I sent to him by an express, 
and reqp^ted Me would meet us at Rasay.” M‘Queen 
came, and-brought the courtly Mr. Malcolm Macleod, who 
sang an Erse song in the boat to Rasay, while “Dr. 
Johnson sat high on the stem like a magnificent Triton.” 
One of Boswell’s best tableaux came off at R^pay: 

A fiddler appeared, and a little ball began. Rasay 
\i.e. M‘Queen] himself danced with as much spirit as 
any man, and Malcolm bounded like a roe. . . . Dr. 
Johnson was so delighted with the scene, that he said, 
“ I know not how we shall get away.” It entertained 
me to observe him sitting by, while we danced, some¬ 
times in deep meditation, sometimes smiling com¬ 
placently, sometimes looking upon Hooke’s Roman 
History, and sometimes talking a little, amidst the 
noise of the ball, to Mr. Donald M'Queen, who 
anxiously gathered knowledge from him. 

At another time Boswell writes with the enthusiasm of a 
scene-shifter: “ To see'Dr. Samuel Johnson lying in that 
bed in the isle of Skye, in the house of Miss Flora Mac¬ 
donald, struck me with such a group of ideas as it is not 
easy for words to describe.” It was no doubt a triumph 
of showmanship; and others were to come. At Dunvegan 
and Ulinish Johnson was tremendous. He talked of 
coining and brewing so clearly that M‘Queen said, when 
he heard the first, he thought he had been bred in tho 
Mint; when he heard the second, that he had been bred 
a brewer. At Corrichatachin Johnson explained how a 
thresher should be paid. It was here that he allowed a 
Highland beauty—a young married lady—to sit on his 
knee and kiss him. Boswell’s smirk is inimitable; his Bear 
could be coaxed to do anything! The Highlanders “ rose ” 
to Johnson, and Johnson responded. At Inchkenueth 
he strutted about in Sir Allan M‘Lean’s house with 
a broadsword and targe, and complacently wore a blue 
bonnet which Boswell placed on his head. “ His age, his- 
size, and his bushy grey wig, with this covering on it, 
presented the image of a venerable Senaehi.” Let us 

r . v 

drop the curtain on that. 

One word remains to be said: the Tour is a stsangely 
neglected book. Yet it is a hugely entertaining, and artistic, 
performance; and it is far less formidable than the Life. 
The edition which lies before us may well win it new 
readers; for it is a charming reprint, and it contains the 
notes of Sir Walter Scott, Croker, Chambers, and others. 
Not all these notes are to be trusted, but the inaccuracies 
are so trivial that it would be pedantic to point them out 
to the general reader. It Bhould be added that the 
references to Boswell’s Life correspond with the pages of 
Mr. Birrell’s edition, with which these volumes are uniform. 
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The Lower Deck. 

A Gun-Room Ditty-Box. By G. Stewart Bowlee. With a 
Preface by Lord Charles Beresford. (Cassell & Co. 

116 pp.) 

Mb. Bowles, the writer of this book, was until lately a 
sub-lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Fleet; and because we had 
the pleasure, more than a year ago, of quoting a stanza or 
two from a rollicking ballad of the “Naval Mounted 
’Orse ” (contributed by him to the Globe and reprinted in 
this book), and of encouraging him to go on, and because 
he has made it so easy for hurried readers to set him aside 
carelessly as a mere imitator of Mr. Kipling, we are 
examining his work with particular attention. 

Let us dear the decks by a word or two as to imitation, 
addressed primarily to those who harbour the impression 


Mr. G. Stewart Bowles. 

(From a Photograph by Debenham , Southeoa.) 



that because a young man is shown to have imitated a 
popular writer therefore that young man is accounted for 
and need not be considered further. As a matter of fact, the 
deliberate choice of a model may in itself be an indication of 
power. That Mr. Bowles is, in his literary methods, a true son 
of Mr. Budyard Kipling cannot be denied. There is the fact 
—plain on every page of prose and verse. But the matter 
is new, and important, and Mr. Bowles’s own. Mr. Bowles 
has seen with his own eyes, and meditated upon with his 
own brains, everything he describes in this book. Again, 
Kiplingese, it must be borne in mind, is a natural manner: 
a strong mind’s line of least resistance in comment or 
narrative. Hence it is open to another writer of similar 
temperament to Mr. Kipling—similarly in love with force 
and machinery, and such perfect organisation of great 
bodies of men as is found in the Army and Navy—to use 
it too, or his own development of it. 

This is just what Mr. Bowles has done. When still a 


boy on the Britannia and the Tourmaline, he bowed his head 
before the glories of the Barrack-Room Ballade and the 
Soldiers Three. And then bringing keen eyes to bear on the 
life about him, on his fellow-midshipmen and bluejackets, 
on engine-room and gun-room, he set down his impressions 
in something like the expert manner—fitting the subject— 
of his master. Let us give illustrations. These stanzas 
are from “A Ward-Boom Litany,” one of the poems in 
this little book: 

We know not who were Zeus’ sons, 

Nor names of gods and heroes fine, 

But we can take ten thousand tons 
And lift ’em, snorting, into line. 

Oh, Lord ! In steady line! 

We know not who, in ancient days, 

Of Persia’s army led the van, 

But we can tell you twenty ways 
Of dealing with a drunken man. 

Oh, Lord! Beware the can! 

And this is the beginning of a sketch entitled ‘ The 
Captain of the Gun,” in the same book: 

He is a little thick-set man, with a twinkle in his 
eye, and a piece of spun-yam round his toe. He 
knows much, thinks little, and is generally unin¬ 
formed. Belgravia knows him not, or Mayfair. 
Society would not admit him to her outer doorsteps. 
His chief ambition is to own a public-house on 
Portsea Hard. Nevertheless, he holds the balanoe of 
Europe in his hands, and is more generally feared 
than a Cook’s tourist. 

These passages show in a flash where the author has 
gone for inspiration; yet each extract contains good matter 
which no amount of sedulous apeing could impart. In 
the verses the antitheses are strong and effective and 
characteristic; in the description of the gunner, although 
there is weakness here and there—as in the Cook s tourist 
reference—there is genuine observation, and the weakness 
is more juvenility than incapacity. 

The book leads off with a song of the sailor men and 
the superiority of them. Very scornful is the sailor 
singer: 

We knows the ways of armies, 

We’ve took ’em out to drill; 

We ’ad ’em out to walk about, 

We made ’em very ill. 

We landed ’em an’ coddled ’em, 

An ’ did the ’ole campaign, 

An’ sewed their bloomin’ trousis up, 

An * brought ’em ’ome again. 

So— 

So way for this Old Regiment 
Wot’s always fit for war; 

Whose barrack-square rims wide and fair, 

From Sydney to the Nore. 

Such is the manner of the whole work—the celebration of 
the Navy and its men from within; the evolution of the 
midshipman from the schoolboy, until “you have a man- 
boy, which is the finest animal alive: the soul of the man 
and the spirit of the boy together”; a dare-devil, humorous 
yarn here and there ; and accounts, on the spot, of gun¬ 
room and engine-room— the whole vigorous and picturesque 
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and authoritative, if young. Mr. Bowles can even now 
write better than many a professional author. As he grows 
older and widens his range he should be a powerful 
addition to the slender ranks of those whose English is 
forcible and sinewy and direct. 

Mr. Bowles tells us that he has left the sea ; but 
we hope he will continue to write about it, both descrip¬ 
tively and dramatically. We are convinced that he has 
good stories in him: there are touches of sympathy in this 
book that indicate the potential novelist. Some day, 
when he is older, the significance of much of the material 
that is now sleeping in his memory will come upon him, 
and he will see its dramatic possibilities in a' way he now 
cannot. 


Hungarian Literature. By Emu, Reich. 

Those smitten with the Jokai fever will, or should, 
welcome the little volume on Hungarian Literature which 
Dr. Reich has just written. It seems to us an excellent 
piece of work, lucid, and well-proportioned, displaying 
considerable critical faculty and great historical knowledge. 
It is a pity that at best it can effect so little. For, after all, 
except a few specialists, no English reader can hope for 
more than a merely formal acquaintance with Magyar 
writings. Half-a-dozen translations from Jokai’s two 
hundred and fifty novels do not take you far; while as for 
learning Magyar—well, it is an agglutinative, non-Aryan 
tongue, akin to Finnish and to Turkish. And to read 
books about a sealed literature is rather sterile business. 
So far, however, as the merely formal acquaintance goes, one 
really could not do better than read Dr. Reich. We learn 
from him that Magyar literature is practically an affair of 
the last hundred years, to which period he devotes all 
but seventy out of his two hundred and fifty pages. It has 
its epic, its drama, its lyric, but, perhaps, above all its 
novel. As for Jokai, he is great, dazzlingly great, but we 
rather gather that Dr. Reich considers his predecessor 
Kemeny, between whom and Balzac he works out an 
interesting comparison, greater. And he tells us a very 
curious fact in the economics of authorship. It appears 
that the book-reading public in Hungary is so small, and 
Jokai so popular and so prolific, that it is of no use for 
other men to write novels at all. Nobody reads any fiction 
but Jokai’s; fiction of native growth, that is to say, for it 
seems, if Dr. Reich is not joking, that the Hungarians 
read Bulwer Lytton! (Jarrold. 6 s.) 


The Union of Italy. By W. J. Stillman. 

There are, nowadays, many travellers in Italy who are 
interested in the modernities as well as the antiquities of 
the beloved country; and such must often have wished for 
a reliable and compact account of the series of movements 
and uprisings which lasted through half a century, and in 
the end gave Italy for the first time a chance of taking her 
place among the nations of the world. Precisely such a 
book comes from Mr. W. J. Stillman in The Union of Italy, 


1815-1895, which is the first volume of, a promising new 
historical series, edited generally by Dr. G. W. Prothero. 
Mr. Stillman was Italian correspondent of the Times during 
many of the events he relates, and he knows his subject 
thoroughly. His narrative, though not precisely scintillat¬ 
ing, is orderly, full, and interesting. The writer is by no 
means out of sympathy with Italian ideals and aspira¬ 
tions, but he inclines to take somewhat a pessimistic view, 
in which we fear that reoent events tend to justify him, of 
the future of the people. He finds the weak point of Italy 
in the premature annexation of Naples, against which 
Garibaldi and Crispi protested in vain. 

The Italy to which Cavour aspired was an enlarged 
Piedmont, and, as far as the differences of nature per¬ 
mitted, he desired to make it a new England; but the 
migrations of the government and the weaknesses of 
its governors have made it rather an enlarged Naples, 
without the vigorous, if treacherous, internal rule, and 
the consistent and uniform policy of the Bourbons. 
If the virtues of the past survive their former posses¬ 
sors, the end may yet be well, but there rings in my 
ears the ominous judgment, pronounced by more than 
one of those who had a part in the making of Italy— 
“ Too quickly and too easily was Italy made.” 

The thorough-going Mazzinist, like the thorough-going 
clerical, will refuse to take Mr. Stillman’s history as final» 
but from its own point of view it is an honest and not un¬ 
sympathetic contribution to the subject. (“Cambridge 
Historial Series ” : Pitt Press. 412 pp. 6s.) 


The Madonna in Art. By Estelle M. Howell. 

This is apparently an English edition of an American 
book, for part of the preface serves as explanation of a 
designed cover which forms no part of the volume before 
us. Except for that slip, the English publisher has done 
his work admirably, and has made a sweet and beautiful 
little book. Its scheme is sufficiently explained by the 
title, the author choosing typical specimens of sacred 
art, mostly Italian, and thereon discoursing. As frontis¬ 
piece we have Giorgione’s picture at Castelfranco, and 
Gabriel Max’s curiously modem treatment of the Virgin 
is also here. Botticelli is represented by the Madonna of 
the “Pomegranate” in the Uffizi. (Nutt. 217 pp. 3s. 6 d.) 

Vagaries. By Axel Munthe. 

The author of this charming book is a doctor, who for 
many years has practised in Rome. As an author he is 
known by his Letters from a Mourning City : now he offers 
a dozen tender, whimsical essays, not consciously literary, 
but marked by literary grace, with the stamp of an 
interesting, kindly personality on all. A bit of odd 
character, a plea for humanity in treatment of animals, a 
pathetic story, a humorous fantasy, these are the fare 
spread before us by the latest of the medical essayists, tlie 
latest literary associate of John Brown and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (Murray. 308 pp. 6s.) 
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Tbe Blituedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The illustrated edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novels 
which Mr. Moncure D. Conway is editing has now 
reached The Blithedale Romance. In the preface the story 
of the Brook Farm experiment is told yet again, and a 
letter from Mrs. Hawthorne is quoted, with reference to 
an appreciation of her husband by Herman Melville, 
wherein she writes: “ At last someone dares to say what 
in my secret mind I have often thought, that he is only 
to be mentioned with the Swan of Avon—the Great Heart 
and Grand Intellect combined.” The illustrations by Mr. 



“How Many Criminals have You Reformed?” 

F. H. Townsend have life and charm. We reproduce 
that one which represents Coverdale asking Hollingsworth 
banteringly if his edifice for the reformation of criminals 
is finished yet. (Service & Baton. 296 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Botch Painters. By Max Roose. 

This is a drawing-room book pure and simple. It 
weighs pounds and is correspondingly bulky, and it has 
etchings, photogravures, and over two hundred other 
illustrations. The title in full will probably be a little 
disappointing, for it is Butch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century ; and whereas the Dutch painters of old exercise 
fascination, the Dutch painters of the nineteenth century 
are comparatively unattractive and undistinguished. A 
round dozen of them are here treated, the appreciations 
being written by various hands, under the supervision of 
Max Roose, curator of the Blantin-Moretus Museum at 
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Antwerp, and translated by Mr. F. Knowles. Those who 
care for the art practised by these painters—Bosboom, 
Bles, Roelofs, Bisschop, Gabriel, and others—will find the 
book a pleasant reminder of their manner. Others, like 
ourselves, will regret to find no mention of the brothers 
Maris. Mr. Alma Tadema, whom we had come to consider 
as an English painter, figures in the volume. (Sampson 
Low. 253 pp.) 

Leaves from the “Golden Legend.” 

Chosen by H. D. Madge. 

The editor of this pretty pocket-volume justly remarks 
that “ few books, once as widely known as the 6oJd.fi 
Legend, have fallen afterwards into so great an obscurity.” 
The book is a curious omnium gatherum of stories of saints 
founded on writings of the Fathers, on lections which had 
a vogue in the churches, and. from floating traditions. Ite 
author, Jacobus de Voragine, was a devout and charitable 
man, and well deserved his position as Archbishop of 
Genoa. He mad? it a rule never to leave his diocese. Of 
nine books attributed to his pen, the Historia Longoibardica 
sen Legenda Sanctorum is the only one which has endured. 
It was a prized book in the Middle Ages, and one of the 
first books to be printed by Caxton. It left his press in 
1483 without a title-page, but with a concluding note, as 
follows: 

Thus endeth the legende named in the latyn 
legenda aurea, that is to say in englysshe the golden 
legende. For lyke as golde passeth in valewe alle 
other metalles, so thys legende excedeth alle other 
bookes, wherin ben conteyned alle the hygh and grete 
festys of our lord, the fcstvs of our blessyd lady, the 
lyves, passyons and myraeles of many other sayntes 
and other historyes and actes, as al allonge here afore 
is made mencyon. 

Mr. Madge’s selections are taken, as a rule, from Caxton’s 
text. The result is a pretty volume and much quaint 
reading. (Constable. 286 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Varia. —Mr. G. A. Henty’s historical tales for boys, 
which already numbered forty-four, have now a forty-fifth 
in Both Sides the Border, wherein he deals with Hotspur 
and Glendower; and a forty-sixth in At Ahoukir and Acre, 
a story of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. Mr. Henty’s 
enthusiasm and splendid productivity are an annual wonder. 
The same publishers, Blackie & Son, send us two other 
boys’-books, The Turkish Automaton, a tale of the times of 
Catherine the Great of Russia, by Sheila E. Braine, and 
Courage, True Hearts, by Dr. Gordon Stables, a story of 
boys who sought their fortune. 

A bundle of boys’ stories, substantially bound, come 
from Messrs. Griffith & Farran. Some are new, some old. 
Among the new is In the Yellow Sea, by Mr. Henry Frith; 
among the old, Mr. G. A. Henty’s Young Franc- Tireurs. 
Other writers represented are Mr. Fred. Whishaw and Mr. 
Harry Collingwood, both tried and favourite yam-spinners. 
A kindred work comes from Messrs. Cassell in Mr. E. S. 
Ellis’s Scouts and Comrades. 
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From the East unto the West. By Jane Barlow. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

This is Miss Barlow’s eighth book. It seems not long 
since she burst upon us with Irish Idylls, that volume 
which, if it is not her best, she has certainly not surpassed 
—at any rate in prose. Dealing as she did with peasantry, 
dialect, and all the simpleness of life, it was inevitable 
that she should be dubbed “The Irish Barrie.’’ There is 
no real resemblance between herself and the author of the 
stage version of The Little Minister, but the name had to 
be, and it was. As a fact, Miss Barlow is among the most 
individual of our writers. She observes, and she feels, 
with a shy and even timi d delicacy all her own. She has 
a horror of “ effects.” Her strength and her charm lie in 
the accumulation of fine perceptions. In some respects 
her endowment fits her for the portrayal of that bewildering 
creature, the Irish peasant, so tender, so intricate, so 
surprising. It must bo granted that she has approached 
him with sympathy, and that she has disclosed certain 
aspects of him to us with a brilliancy and completeness 
unknown before she took pen in hand. 

Nevertheless, her work has suffered from one limitation 
in her—for a limitation it must be called. An Irishwoman 
by birth, and possibly also by generations of descent, Miss 
Barlow is not what the real Irishman calls Irish. There 
is Dublin and there is Ireland. Born a Dubliner and a 
Protestant, “ within the pale,” it is impossible for her to 
appreciate the Celtic temperament, except from the outside. 
To the Celt she must ever be foreign. Not all her sym¬ 
pathy, her goodwill, her love of humanity, can soften the 
stubbornness of that one hard fact. And so it happens 
that the real Irishman detects in her stories slight mis¬ 
apprehensions and confusions which mar the perfection 
of her insight. He, to take the most trifling example, 
could never have used the word “ quality ” as Miss Barlow 
uses it in Kerrigan's Quality. 

And one other point is to be noted in dispraise. Her 
prose has not style. It is careful, scholarly, not without 
finesse, but it lacks distinction. In this new book of hers 
there is scarcely a paragraph which does not deserve the 
term pedestrian. Her verse is a different matter. In 
verse she seldom misses distinction, and we should like to 
argue that verse is her proper medium, and Boglemd 
Studies her best book; 

Barney, he’d always the luck from the time we were 
on’y gossoons. 

Look at our Band now; I always was terrible fond 
o’ the tunes, 

Yet if ever I thried at a note, it’s each finger I 
had seemed a thumb, 

While Barney, just git me the lad that ’ud bate him 
at batin’ the dhrum. 


Th’ ould sargint, who’d soldiered in Agypt an’ Injy, 
he swore be his sowl 

There wasn’t the regiment marchin’ but he’d aquii 
it rowlin’ the rowl. 

Och! it’s thim was the great times entirely for Barney, 
an’ me, an’ the boys, 

An’ we kep’ the neighbours alive wid the capers we 
had an’ the noise. 

Dialect has never been conjured into the mould of 
style with finer skill than in this book. And one 
might quote memorable lines by the dozen. This, for 
example: 

Sure if Nelly had crgp’ o’er the edge, she’d ha’ 
orep’ to the end of her days. 

Turning to From the East unto th* West, we cannot think 
that it ranks among Miss Barlow’s most successful books. ■ 
Conforming to the title, the author sets the scene of the 
opening tale in Arabia, and so works westward till she 
arrives in Ireland—half way through the book. The 
Eastern stories are not good, having neither atmosphere 
nor rude power nor even ingenuity; and both “A 
Romance of Queen Pippa ” and “ An Advance Sheet ” are 
magazinish. In fact, as far as p. 168 there is nothing 
worthy of Miss Barlow’s talent. “The Field of the 
Frightful Beasts ” is conceived well, on an excellent idea, 
but in the working out suffers from prolixity and & 
squandering of the effect. The same criticism applies to 
most of the remaining stories. Perhaps the cleverest is “ A 
Long Furrow,” which, save for the conclusion, is excellent 
narrative, and a rare compound of humour and pathos 
intricately mixed. The scene between'Felix and the girls 
just before he embarks on his dangerous journey across 
the potato field iB on a level with the author’s best: 

“And bedad, Maggie, machree,” says he, “I’m 
thinking it’s as much as a ‘ Thank’ee kindly,’ you’d be 
sayin’ to us, you crathur, for bringin’ you home your 
old daddy.” . . . 

“ Is it a thank’ee ? ” says she. “ Sure, God knows 
I’d marry any man that done his endeavours and 
conthrived to save him away from the murdherin’ 
hounds—ay would I, and welcome.” 

So wid that Biddy Byan, her married sister, that 
was sittin’ beside her, got pullin’ her sleeve and 
biddin’ her whist-a-whist. “Is there no shame in 
you ? ” saj s she to Maggie. “ It’s as good as makin’ 
an offer you are to Felix O’Beime, for right well you 
know there’s sorra another bachelor goin’, only he.” 

But ne’er a bit Maggie minded her, nor a diff’rint 
word would she say, except “ Ay would I, to-morra 
and welcome.” And, says I, in a whisper, passin’ by 
them, that as for makin’ offers, ’twas wha’ I’d been 
doin’ ever since I set eyes on her last Easter twelve- 
month, so Biddy’d no call to be talkin’ foolish. 

There is good stuff here. We cannot, however, refrain 
from pointing out that the Irish peasant capable of saying 
“Ay would I” does not exist. Maggie probably said 
“ Faix I would.” 
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Sea Urchins. By W. W. Jacobs. 

(Lawrence & Bullen. 243 pp. 3s.. 6d.) 

Mb. Jacobs, we conceive, bas two followings: he has 
readers who desire only to be tickled and to laugh, who 
come to a book as to a farcical comedy; and he has readers 
who honour him for his art, for his fidelity to the fact, for 
the skill with which he displays river types. With his new 
book the second class of readers will have the better time, 
for it is not so funny as Many Cargoes. There are scores 
of mirthful pages, and one story—“Two of a Trade”—is 
a masterpiece of ludicrous perception and treatment; but, 
take it for all and all, Sea Urchins makes less for laughter 
than for quiet amusement. 

Mr. Jacobs rings the changes on much the same char, 
acters that fascinated us in Many Cargoes : the saturnine 
mate and the whimpering boy, the self-possessed young 
woman and the termagant wife, the surly crew, the 
cheery cook, and skippers blusterous, cunning, and simple. 
All are here once more, and all, as of old, connive with 
each other or defy each other in the same terse riverside 
idiom. Nowhere is Mr. Jacobs's art so evident as in his 
masterly dialogue. He does not always know quite how 
to end a story, he fails now and then in descriptive passages; 
but never does he make a mistake with conversation. The 
speech of the actors in these little comedy-dramas is selected 
unerringly, with unfailing instinct for effect: never a word 
too many or too few, and perfectly ordered. 

We have said that these fifteen stories have less laughter 
in them than their predecessors; but that is nothing. They 
are not the less interesting or true to life. Every line in 
this book proceeds from an attractive and captivating 
temperament; and must, to a student of humour and 
humours, communicate contentment. 


The Changeling. By Sir Walter Besant. 

(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

In this", Sir Walter Besant’s latest story, there is, of course, 
an institution. It is a ladies’ college, where pretty girls 
do as they please, for three months in the year, 
under the guardianship of Miss Hilarie Woodroffe, 
the foundress and head. To say the truth, this 
institution does not come to much; its chief function being 
to fill in the interspaces in the course of an intrigue. 
The “Changeling” is Miss Hilarie’s pseudo-cousin, Sir 
Humphrey Woodroffe, who was Bought of an unknown 
woman by his reputed mother, in the prologue. 8he has 
a bad bargain of it, for he turns out a cold, sensual, and 
selfish man. Presently the real mother turns up, succeeds 
rather improbably in identifying her son, and wants him 
back. This leads up to a final chapter, which is an adap¬ 
tation of the Judgment of Solomon. The real mother 
refuses to confess the sale of her baby, lest he should now 
reproach her, and withdraws. The whole story, we are 
afraid, is rather tedious, and the puppets lack vitality. 


Notes on Novels 

{These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton’s novel was announced fourteen years 
ago under the title, Aylwin: an Open Air Romance for 
Poets, Painters, and Gypsies, and it was to be dedicated to 
the memory of George Borrow. The novel now appears 
without the sub-title, and without the dedication. The book 
is a matured blend of story, philosophy, and criticism. It 
is the best that Mr. Watts-Dhnton can give us, which is to 
say it is a rich gift. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Angel of the Covenant. By Maclaben Cobban.. 
- An historical romance by a well-tried writer. The 
central figure is the Marquis of Montrose, and among 
the other characters is the great and only D’Artagnan. 

(Methuen. 503 pp. 6s.) 

The Battle of the Stroxg, By Gilbert Parker. 

A new historical romance by the author of The Seats of 
the Mighty. Mr. Parker has chosen the Battle of Jersey as 
his centrepiece, and much of his story has the little island 
for scene. So Jerseyfied, indeed, is the conversation, that a 
glossary has to be appended. The hero of the book is 
Philip d’Avranche, an adaptation for purposes of romance 
of the Prince Admiral, Philip d’Auvergne of Jersey. 
(Methuen. 431 pp. 6s.) 

The Eed Axe. By S. E. Crockett. 

Mr. Crockett’s latest. “ Well do I, Hugo Gottfried ”— 
it begins—“remember,” and so on. The Eed Axe was 
the weapon of the Justicers to the dukes of the Wolfmark 
—and it was red-handled and red-bladed, and was never 
wet save with the blood of victims. Gottfried was Jus- 
ticer, and Hugo was his son. A romance of dark natures, 
(Smith & Elder. 421 pp. 6s.) 

Hope the Hermit. By Edna Lyall. 

The long-awaited, new story of this favourite writer. 
The scene is Cumberland, and the time the late sixteen- 
hundreds. One of the characters is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
an ancestor of the present baronet; another is George 
Fox, the Quaker. A gentle, simple romance tinged with 
piety. (Longmans. 400 pp. 6s.) 

Far in the Forest. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

This story, by the author of Hugh Wynne, is laid in the 
forest counties of Northern Pennsylvania long before the 
war of Independence, and proceeds amid the keen 
atmosphere of the forest, the odours of pine, the heroisms 
of the lumber-raft, and the light of burning woods. 
(Fisher Unwin. 302 pp. 6s.) 

Mord Em’ly. By Pett Bidge. 

Mord Em’ly means Maud Emily, and she was a girl 
of the East End. The book is a succession of phases 
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of London life, by a practised student and recorder of 
f-uch things, mainly humorous, with serious interludes. 
(Pearson. 300 pp. 6s.) 

The Two Crusaders. By J. R. Cooq. 

“ A Romance of the Middle Ages.” The author adopts 
as his motto of the book, “Truth is stranger than 
Fiction,” and draws the characters of the Prince of Orange 
and Don John of Austria. (Horace Marshall. 208 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Only Flesh and Blood. 

By the author of Hemani the Jew. “ iMe you ! You, 
who hare not scrupled to destroy the happiness of my 
existence, who have striven to shatter all that Was good in 
me; and, to crown your infamous conduct, have bestowed 
your attentions upon a low-born village girl. Love you, I 

-” The speaker is the Comtesse de la Jonqui^res, 

an Englishwoman by birth, and the philanderer is her 
husband. The story is laid in the French village of La 
Jonquieres on the Meuse, and it deals with passions and 
upheavals. (Hutchinson. 369 pp. 6s.) 

The Luck of the Native-Born. By J. A. Barry. 

A simple, manly story of life on an Australian “ station,” 
and in the Westralian goldfields. With the love-story is 
woven a stoiy of partnership and villainy ; and there is a 
big whiff of the sea and its dangers. (John Macqueen. 
319 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Shadowed by the Gods. By Charles Edwardes. 

A tale of old Mexico in the reign of Montezuma II. 
Aztec rites enter largely into the story, and culminate 
in a human sacrifice performed by Bitchlieli, the 
oppressive high priest, on whom vengeance is at last 
wreaked. Some of the descriptions make for nightmare, 
and the story should be read only by people with strong 
nerves. (8ands. 264 pp. 6s.) 

The Island of Seven Shadows. By Roma White. 

A very bright novel. There is an illustrated paper, 
the Cormorant, which “ goes smash.” There is a splendid 
Breton Marquis, nearly seven feet high, who says: “ Have 
you ever realised that you are my heir?” There is a 
delightful old lady who says: “I remember most things 
that have happened in London for the last fifty-five years.” 
And there is a separated wife who says: “ I—1—I wanted 
somebody strong, and I found it out too late. I shall 
never forget what I felt when I found I must be ‘ a clever 
woman who manages her husband.’” (Innes. 314 pp. 6s.) 

The King’s Reeve. By Rev. E. Gilliat. 

Founded on the old ballad of John the Reeve. The 
story is pretty enough reading, with its jests, and its 
bouts, and its lore of falconry, and its junketings, and 
its allusions to Glastonbury and the Crusades. (Seeley 
& Co. 403 pp. 5s.) 


The Others. By Mbs. R. Neish. 

A reprint of sketches in the Westminster Gazette and 
other papers. Thin, suburban humour. (Arrowsmith. 
310 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Belinda. By Ethel Maude. 

Probably-an offshoot of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s Golden 
Age. Mild, domestic pleasantries. (Anowsmith. 295 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Custom of the Country. By John Finnemore. 

A Welsh “ idyll ” by a new writer. The story is simple 
and rustic, with misunderstandings en route and a happy 
ending. (Lawrence & Bullen. 246 pp. Cs.) 

A Hard Master. By M. H. Cornwall Leou. 

The motto is, “ Better a little chiding than a great deal 
of heartache.” A very copious and small-beerish domestic 
novel, with melodramatic passages here and there and 
marriage bells at the close. (Service & Paton. 391 pp. 6s.) 
Love and Sword. By Kennedy Kino. 

A stoiy of the Afridi War. This is journalism plus 
romantic interest. The taking of Dargai forms one 
chapter, and as he is fighting the hero is thinking of his 
love. On the last page she accepts him. (Macqueen. 
346 pp. 6s.) 

Her Memory. By Maarten Maartens. 

A story of a widower and his daughter, by this clever 
Dutch novelist. The principal characters are English, 
and it is English lifo that is described. The development 
of the child’s character makes the book. Incidentally 
there is satire. (Macmillan. 281 pp. 6s.) 

The Rue Bargain. By Murray Gilchrist. 

A story of emotional Derbyshire folk. A gloomy, but 
very readable tale. (Grant Richards. 183 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Marie de Mancini. By Mme. Sophie Gay. 

Another historical novel. The time it is the reign of 
Louis XIY. (Lawrence & Bullen. 267 pp. 6s.) 

The Minister’s Conversion. By J. Hooper. 

By the author of His Grace o' the Gunne. A Devonshire 
story, strenuous and dramatic; a story of strong passions, 
a little recalling in subject The Scarlet Letter. The 
minister was Mark Increase, and it fell out that he was 
called upon in the course of his duty to admonish publicly 
his wife Margaret Increase. His conversion followed. 
This is a book to read. (A. & C. Black. 371 pp. 6s.) 

Turkish Bonds. By May Kendall. 

Stories of Armenian atrocities, by a writer usually 
associated with playful works. (Pearson. 299 pp. 6s ) 

Pirate Gold. By J. R. Hutchinson. 

This is the beginning: “ * So ye don’t believe me, skip. ? ’ 
‘ I believe you lie,’ Derrick chuckled, and spat copiously.” 
A story of lurid outrages on the high seas. (Pearson. 
309 pp. 5s.) 
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Mr. Meredith’s Early Poetry. 

An Appreciation. 

The third volume of Poems in the sumptuous library 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s works which Messrs. Constable 
have just completed contains something of remarkable 
interest—a reprint of the boyish verses of 1851 with which, 
five years before The Shaving of Shagpat, the writer first 
made his how to a stony public. These verses have long 
been the unattainable blue rose of the lover of poetry, 
who has been compelled to stand by in the auction room 
and see the treasure sold for unheard-of sums as a rarity 
to some collector who was probably too rich to appreciate 
it. No doubt it has been to be had for the asking in the 
British Museum all the while; but, then, the British 
Museum is one thing and poetry is another, and if the 
Archangel Michael wrote an ode on the Last Judgment 
it would be difficult to read it beneath the circular vault 
of that austere temple of the book-makers. However, 
here it is at last, and by your own fireside you may search 
its pages for the promise and potency of that glorious 
burst of song to which it was the prelude. That is 
precisely what you will find there, that and not much 
more. These verses are not matured achievement. They 
are the experiments of a lad finding his tongue, exercises in 
the poetic modes of the day, the day of the Great Exhibition. 
Pretty enough, they lack substance; the oestrus has not yet 
stung ; the vision has not yet been trained to individuality. 
Only here and there you come upon the hint or whisper of 
something more, a first pale sketch of Love in the Valley, 
which was to re-appear, magnificently’ re-written, in 
Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, or some fine lines 
on the South-West Wind in the Woodland, in which you 
discern the first stirrings of a familiar theme : 

For lo, beneath those ragged clouds 
That skirt the opening west, a stream 
Of yellow light and windy flame 
Spreads lengthening southward, and the sky 
Begins to gloom, and o’er the ground 
A moan of coming blasts creeps low 
And rustles in the crisping grass ; 

Till suddenly with mighty arms 


Outspread, that reach the horizon round. 

The great South-West drives o’er the earth. 

And loosens all his roaring robes 
Behind him, over heath and moor. 

One wonders how much poetry Mr. Meredith wrote and 
tore up between 1851 and 1862. Whatever the discipline 
it bore its fruitage; for the singer of Modem Love touches 
his instrument with no faltering hand. Bordello has taken 
his place at a bound among the masters of song. And 
if we attempt in this and a following article once more to 
call attention to certain aspects of the considerable bulk o 
poetry which, in the intervals of his novels, Mr. Meredith 
has, since Modem Love, given to the world, it is in the 
firm conviction that the height of that place is as yet, 
even by competent critics, imperfectly apprehended, and 
that when the books of this century, so rapidly drawing to 
a dose, come to be placed in the infallible scales of time, 
Melampus and The Bay of the Laughter of Hades and A Faith 
on Trial, and some dozen others, will weigh there at least 
as heavily as Richard Feverel or The Amazing Marriage 
themselves. 

It is certainly astonishing how many people there are 
who, familiar with the novels, have failed to realise the 
poetry. In some it is sheer ignorance; lend them a copy, 
and they rise up and call you blessed. Others are honestly 
appalled at the difficulties they find. As to these diffi¬ 
culties, let us distinguish. In a sense, all poetry which is 
not merely pap for babies is difficult. That is to say, it 
requires a certain intellectual effort on the part of the 
reader to grasp the writer’s point of view, to appropriate 
his mental methods. Browning was undeniably difficult 
until the Browning language was learnt. Nor is this 
least so with Mr. Meredith, the processes of whose brain 
turn on nimbler springs and wires than are generally 
granted to mortal man. Indeed, he claims your co-opera¬ 
tion, does not mean to tell you everything; he requires 
that you learn to follow him when his imagination flies 
off at a tangent, or swings round on the wings of a 
metaphor. He is, remember, a Celt, and the Celt always 
goes a little too fast for the Saxon. 

But this is not all. Even when you are prepared to meet 
Mr. Meredith half way, he is not always there to meet you. 
The hardiest pioneer will find dim impenetrable recesses in 
this forest of poetry where his heart fails him. The reason, 
we think, is this: in Mr. Meredith’s poetry, art, deliberate 
art, plays the smallest part, temperament the largest. He 
sings, not because he wishes to sing, or to be a singer; but 
because the song will out. He broods over a subject until 
the pool of thought and fancy overflows, or a sight, a 
sound, strikes the rock and sets the waters free. In either 
case the song itself wells straight from the lyric fount, 
with something in it at least beyond the poet’s control, 
inevitable. Therefore, the lucidity of the verse must 
depend upon mood rather than upon purpose. Is the 
mood serene, then the poetry is luminous; it keeps its 
banks and comes bathed in a golden haze of beauty. Is 
the mood troubled, then the poetry is turbulent, a rushing 
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lava flood of contorted syntax, wayward metaphor, and 
intricate reasoning. Tet even the poems which most 
baffle the spirit are not slow to repay the wrestle. The 
hardest shell has its kernel of wisdom, the most breathless 
period its redeeming image. What exquisite passages gem 
the course of that tantalising bit of dialogue, A Ballad 
of Fair Ladiee in Revolt ; the description, for instance, of 
the croaking dames: 

It is an ancient bell within their throats, 

Piffled by an aged ringer ; with what glee 
Befits the yellow yesterdays of time; 

Or the bit on love: 

Love, lady, like the star above that lance 
Of radiance flung by sunset on ridged cloud, 

Sad as the last line of a brave romance ! 

Mr. Meredith’s poetry, like his prose, is very catholic in 
its inclusions. Much of it is philosophical; much also 
political; national were perhaps the better word. He 
might have written the Song of the Sword before Mr. 
Henley; he has his proper place in the Lyra Heroica. 
Modern Love is a tragedy in sonnets, Jump-to- Glory Jane a 
wonderfully successful essay in the serio-grotesque. But 
nothing springs his imagination so readily, tunes it so 
finely, as “the changeful visible face” of the natural 
world, 

This earth of the beautiful breasts. 

In an age of out-door poetry, he is the most outdoor of all 
our poets. He walks through shaw and coppice and over 
hillside with the eye of a naturalist and the heart of 
a lover, noting everything, the set of the clouds, the 
twitter of birds, the growth of berry or of leaf: 

The wooded pathways dank on brown, 

The branches on grey cloud a web, 

The long green roller of the down, 

An image of the deluge-ebb. 

Nor does he, like the citizens who write pastorals, give his 
affections to the mighty Mother only in her obviously 
boon moods, when “ the golden foot of May is on the 
hours,” and even the pessimist must needs be jocund. 
Certainly he loves the spring, the 

twilight of the year— 

Advancing to the vernal gate, 

but no lees does he love the fiercer weather, the days of 
tempestuous bracing, when men must battle with the 
elements, and, like Anteeus, rise invigorated by contact 
with the earth. He has a jubilant response to every wind: 

Bursts from a rending East in flaws 
The young green leaflet’s harrier, sworn 
To strew the garden, strip the shaws, 

And show our Spring with banner tom. 

Was ever such virago mom f 

The wind has teeth, the wind has claws. 

Equally light-hearted, equally observant is his welcome 
of frost: 

With splendour of a silver day, 

A frosted night had opened May : 

And on that plumed and armoured night, 

As one close temple hove our wood, 

Its border leafage virgin white. 


Bemote down air an owl hallooed. 

The black twig dropped without a twirl; 

The bud in jewelled grasp was nipped; 

The brbwn leaf cracked a scorching curl; 

A crystal off the green leaf slipped. 

And, of course, like every great poet of nature, Mr. Meredith 
is not content to describe nature: he must bring it into 
the closest relation to the life of man. Eor after all man 
is the only thing permanently interesting to himself; 
God, or nature, holds his imagination only so far as they 
can be in some way humanised. Thus nature may be 
represented as in sympathy with or in contrast to a mood 
or moment of human emotion; and so you get the pathetic 
fallacy or its opposite. Or, again, the relation may be 
philosophical instead of emotional; the interpretation of 
nature may raise significant issues for the destiny and 
conduct of man. Both these aspects of the poetic treatment 
of nature are familiar to Mr. Meredith; he is never 
more felicitous than when he touches upon the subtle 
interactions between the outer world and the inner blood 
and spirit. There is that splendid sonnet towards the 
end of Modern Love which we cannot forbear from 
quoting once more here, though it is probably better 
known than any other single poem of the author’s: 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye : 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 
Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 

Love that had robbed us so, thus blessed our dearth ! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 
In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 
Full brown came from the West, and like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things. 

This little moment mercifully gave 

And still I see across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 

And there are these delicate lines, which, for sheer natural 
magic of expression, seem to us perhaps the most perfect 
thing which Mr. Meredith has ever written : 

That was the chirp of Ariel 
Tou heard, as overhead it flew, 

The farther going more to dwell, 

And wing our green to wed our blue; 

But whether note of joy or knell, 

Not his own Father-singer knew; 

Nor yet can any mortal tell, 

Save only how it shivers through; 

The breast of us a sounded shell, 

The blood of us a lighted dew. 

We hope to deal in a second article with Mr. Meredith’s 
philosophy of nature. Let us conclude here by saying that 
through this intimate acquaintance with the soul of things 
he has penetrated to the very arcana of the Greek spirit 
itself. For what are “Melampus” and “Phoebus with 
Admetus,” and above all, “ The Day of the Daughter of 
Hades,” but noble, if belated, creations of the mythopceic 
faculty'? 
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Mr. Kipling and the Navy, 

Mr. Kipling, as everyone knows, has recently been 
cruising with the Channel Squadron. On the last evening 
of their stay in Ban try Bay an entertainment was given 
on board the flagship Maj-stic, at which he was present. 
Complying with a request to read one of his poems, Mr. 
Kipling chose “ Soldier and Sailor Too.” Another and 
yet another piece was called for, and he then gave “ The 
Flag of England.” When, at the conclusion, he was about 
to step from the-platform, he suddenly found himself hoisted 
high upon the shoulders of eight or nine young subalterns 


The Navy to Mr Kipling. 

He came to see us. ( Lord! but why ? 

There surely wasn’t much to show.) 

The signals fluttered broad and high, 
And mighty drinks were mixed below. 

He came to see us. (What were we ?) 

We pointed out the Things we Knew, 
And told fierce stories of the Sea, 
Explaining how Promotion grew. 



On Board H.M.8. “Majestic.” (Mb. Kipling being Chaired by the Subalterns after Reciting 

“Soldier and Sailor Too.”) 


—the signal for the massed bands of the Fleet to break out 
with “ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” which was taken up by 
the voices of a couple of hundred or more officers. To 
this accompaniment Mr. Kipling was carried at a canter 
round the quarterdeck. 

Our picture, representing this scene, is reproduced from 
the Graphic. 

Mr. G. Stewart Bowles, the author of A Gun-Room 
Ditty-Box , reviewed in another column, sends us the 
following verses suggested by the incident on the Majestic: 


He came to see us. {That is old.') 

Ten thousand more have done the same, 
And, drunk with Power they couldn’t hold, 
Have gone as empty as they came. 

Me came to see us. {Thit was new /) 

Me saw the Meaning through the Task; 
Instinctive took the Larger View, 

And founi the Er.iin behind the Mask! 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 

A Neighbourly Suggestion. 

“ They should send for the English—they should send for 
the English,” my friend repeated, looking up from his 
newspaper. And when I asked him what he was talking 
about, he answered, “What is the whole of Christendom 
talking about ? Believe me, there’s only one way out of 
it, there’s only one way out of the impasse. They should 
send for us.” Then he rose, and marched backwards and 
forwards through the room, while he developed his some¬ 
what surprising thesis. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “they’re a race of artists, 
they’re a literary race, they have the literary temperament, 
they can handle the pen comme pas un. And when I see 
how just at present all their attention and all their 
energies are absorbed, distracted, by this unspeakable 
‘ Affaire,’ I feel exactly as I should feel if someone told 
me that housekeeping worries, troubles with servants, 
were absorbing and distracting the mind of (that dis¬ 
putable biped) the greatest living author. 

“ Have you ever heard of a readable literary man who 
was a good housekeeper ? Housekeeping is to the indi¬ 
vidual what managing a government is to a nation. 
Literary men are notoriously unpractical. It is their 
privilege to be so. Why shouldn’t it be equally the 
privilege of a literary nation ? With what reason can you 
demand of a literary nation that it should make a success 
of the petty material business of managing its govern¬ 
ment? France, at any rate, has ever shown herself of 
governmental muddlers the muddlingest. She muddled 
things finely enough, in all conscience, under her Old 
Regime — though then, indeed, there was a certain 
splendour in her disorder. But with the Revolution the 
splendour vanished; and ever since, through Directory, 
Empire, Restoration, July Monarchy, Second Empire, 
Third Republic, her political arrangements have been 
getting more and more sordidly embroiled. It has been 
an unbroken triumphal progress of ineptitude and 
turpitude—till now . . .! Well, now they have the 
Dreyfus Confusion, with the menace of something like 
a Second Terror, and the actual presence of the Impasse. 

“ It is a thousand pities,” my friend continued, “ from 
every point of view; but from the point of view of people 
who care for literature it is downright heartrending. 
For France is the literary nation par excellence. French¬ 
men don’t know how to govern, but they do know how to 
write. And think, think, if you please, of the literature 
which has been lost to the world, the precious verse, the 
high melodious prose, by the time and talent which they 
have squandered in their obstinate attempts to govern—to 
fly without wings, to walk without feet, to govern without 
the smallest capacity for governing. Think, if half that 
time, half that talent, had been concentrated upon their 
manuscripts, think of the long roll of Villons and Verlaines, 


of Moli^res, of Pierre Lotis, of Flaubert? and Maupassant*, 
we should have had, instead of a niggardly one of each. 
But no. Born to write, my lady France has wasted herself 
in the vulgar drudgery of trying to keep house. It isn’t 
in her. It is a task for which the very delicacy of her 
endowments renders her supremely unfit. 

“ Well . . . ? ” asked my friend, pausing for the 
fraction of a second. “ What is the obvious solution ? 
The literary man who is wise employs some trusty capable 
body to do his housekeeping for him. Then he writes. 
France should employ some trusty capable body to do her 
governing for her. Then she should write. And we, the 
trusty capable English, who have long since approved 
ourselves the skilfullest governors of two hemispheres, we 
are separated from her shores by the merest contemptible 
ribbon of salt water. We govern our own household to 
admiration; and where we have ‘ gone out to service ’ 
with strangers, we have never failed to do our work in 
masterly style. Look at India. Look at Egypt. 

“ How is it that it has never occurred to the French to 
send for us ? Anyhow, the moment has now arrived for 
them to do so. It is the only way out of their impasse. 
Let them send for us. Let them cease this futile straining 
to run their governmental machinery for themselves, and 
consecrate their genius to the noble art for which heaven 
intended it. Let them write, let them look into their 
hearts and write. We will do the rest. Let them con¬ 
sider India and Egypt, and send for us. Let France 
employ England as her femme-de-charge. With an English 
Governor-General at the Elysee, with English heads at 
her ministries, with English judges on her bench, and 
(above all) with English soldiers at her Etat-major, her 
bothers will be definitely ended- Her housekeeping will 
move upon oiled wheels. And she, the Sappho among 
nations, will be free to bestow her undivided mind upon 
the production of copy.” 

Again my friend paused, this time for a longer interval, 
standing with his back to the empty fireplace, and gazing 
pensively at the opposite wall. “Ah me!” he sighed at 
last. “I’m afraid it’s but a beautiful dream. The idea 
is quite perfect, but I’m afraid it would not smile upon 
the French.” 

I repeat my friend’s suggestion d titre de curiositi. It 
really seems to me that there is a good deal in it. But, 
like him, I fear it would not smile upon the French. 
What is the kink, the perversity, in their intelligence, 
which would prevent their seeing and accepting it ? 

Henry Harland. 


A Rigmarole. 

I forget now exactly how it came about; I only re¬ 
member the story they told. One of them suggested a 
“ rigmarole,” and the others agreed. As Mr. Gissing 
had been the most silent, they made him begin; then 
Mr. Anthony Hope was to spin the story on until Mis. 
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Humphry Ward was ready to take it up, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne was to finish it. 

So Mr. Gissing began : 

“ Drearily and mechanically the woman laid the doth, 
smoothing the' stains and grease-marks with the palm oi 
her hand. With a heavy sigh she placed the half-loaf, 
its dry side downwards, on the cracked Jubilee plate. 

‘Mrs. Pogson,’ called a shrill voice through the key¬ 
hole, ‘I’m gettin’ a ’aporth of pickles for mother, and 
she says will you go ’alves ? ’ 

‘Yes, Susy, wait a minute,’ answered the woman, as 
she felt in the limp gown hanging behind the door for 
a farthing. 

‘The first floor’s ’avin’ kippers,’ volunteered Susy as 
an explanation of a curious odour hanging heavily about 
the landing, then her little feet, in her mother’s slippers, 
slopped down the stairs.” 

“ A door bangs smartly, a confident step is heard, and 
soon the little room is ringing with a man’s laugh. 

‘Ha, ha, Clementina! That fickle jade Fortune has 
smiled at me at last. We are off to South Greenland to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘ And the passage money ? ’ 

‘The passage money and an extra £10,000 repose in 
my pocket.’ 

‘ May one ask how it got there ? ’ 

‘ Does my queen want business details ? Well, listen. 
I have borrowed Lord Ballyfuly’s shares in the new Far 
from Home Magazine , and sold them, holding the money 
until it can be returned in South Greenland Bonds. 

‘ A masterly stroke, but you must carry it out alone. A 
woman would be in your way. ’ 

‘ Clementina! ’ 

‘ Oh, I am very sorry; but I am getting a little tired 
of doing the waiting while you do the adventures.’ ” 

“ When Maurice was away, Clementina forced herself to 
face the problem which so persistently beset her. Had she 
been right in letting Maurice go alone, were her motives 
entirely altruistic, or were they tainted with self-intereet ? 
Did not her inherited passion of doubt lead her to distrust 
the likelihood of there eventually being any fortune to 
share? 

She looked at her watch, it was nearly time for the 
meeting. She hastily glanced through her notes on the 
‘ four-hours-a-day ’ question, when the door opened sud¬ 
denly, and-” 

“A telegram was brought in by a pleasant-looking house- 
parlour maid. Oh, fantastic pink little message! How 
often have you stirred the hearts of lovers ! It ran thus: 

‘ The gentle south wind has blown me back to England, 
but not to fame. The brains of my ignorant countrymen 
are too narrow to let in the idea of South Greenland. 
They will not accept me nor my story. Oh! Clementina, 

I am lost. Let our hearts break together.’ 
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That evening the lovers sat out in the starlight, hand 
in hand. The deep, dark ocean of love had crowded out 
all thoughts but its own. 

‘ What nonsense the astronomers talk about the stars,’ 
murmured Clementina. ‘Surely that red one is not so 
very far off.’ 

‘ What a wonderful inspiration! ’ said Maurice. ‘ Let 
us go on a walking-tour uutil we reach it.’ 

So of course they went.” 

Cabine Cadby. 

Things Seen. 


Operation. 

The nurse stole into the room: “Please put on your 
dressing-gown and slippers, and come downstairs.” Four 
doctors, in their shirt sleeves, were standing behind the 
operating table. “It’s a hard bed,” I said, making a 
great effort to be brave, for the sight terrified me. “Not 
so hard as a plank bed! ” came the cheerful answer. 
They were accustomed to amateur patients. I stretched 
myself upon the table. As they uncut the bandages I 
remarked that the afternoons were drawing in—drawing 
in. “This will send you to sleep,” said a voice, placing 
an india-rubber cap over my face. “ Take a deep breath.” 
His hands pressed the cap to my lips : the veins below my 
ears throbbed beneath the touch of his fingers. I heard 
them discussing which instruments they should use. “ To¬ 
day,” I thought, “ the Guards come home.” 

An eternity later my mind partly awoke. I was in bed. 
My hands went down to the bandages. The ether! That 
terrible, nauseating ether. Will it never leave me ? Dim 
forms flitted about the room. They were kind, I knew, but 
I was so lonely with my pain. I could have killed them 
for not assuaging my awful thirst. I cried and com¬ 
plained, but nobody attended. If only I could cough. 
I thought of running brooks in Ireland, and water-hens. 

If only I could turn over on my side. If only- 

Strong hands moved me. Oh, the relief! 

When I awoke the doctor was bending over me: 
“Then you haven’t killed me,” I said. To which he 
replied gruffly : “ You’ll do now.” “ What a casual 
man,” I thought. Something pricked me on the shoulder. 

I fell asleep—quite happy. 


Tribulation. 

The Fulham-road was dotted with knots of men trying to 
finish indeterminate arguments. Through the mid¬ 
night mizzle came raucous voices proclaiming the 
closing hour. In front of me loomed an object, moving 
mysteriously through the mist. Overtaking it, I saw it 
was a four - wheeler. Between the shafts, bent almost 
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double, was a man—an old man, for under the brim of his 
tall hat I could catch a glimpse of a wisp of white whisker. 

“ ’Elio! are you the ’awse or the driver ? ” asked the man 
with the cornet. 

The group shifted, expectant. The old man set down 
the shafts, came round and sat on the step, wizened and 
very, very old. 

“ Closed ? ” he said. The youth in the apron, looking 
this way and that way, said, compassionately, “ Pint ? ” 

“ Where’s the ’awse ? ” asked the man with the comet. 

The old man wiped the froth from his lips with his 
sleeve. , 

“ Bus-pole ran clean into ’er,” said the old man. He 
spoke in a high, quavering voice, quite devoid of emotion. 
“ Lays up there,” he continued. “ Eight years and more 
I drove her; best mare ever I drove. Bus-pole ran right 
clean into ’er—coming ramd the corner. Blarst ’un! ” 

“ It’s that racin’; that’s where it is,” said the youth in 
the apron. “ Ter own mare ? ” 

The old man nodded, looking into his tankard. 

“ Got another ’awse ? ” 

The old man shook his head. 

The group stood round in silence as the old man rose, 
and stepped between the shafts. 

“ Pur to go ? ” asked the man with the cornet. 

“ Lambeth,” said the old man. “ I stands at Lambeth. 
Stood there thirty year and more.” 

Slowly the old man bent to the shafts once more and 
pulled. The four-wheeler creaked, started, jogged 
forward, grew dimmer in the drizzle, and faded finally 
from view. 

“ ’Ard, I call it,” said the youth in the apron. 


Contrast. 

Sunday morning at the end of a hot September. A green 
path between the heather; the scent of pines wafting over; 
a sky of pure and aqueous blue. No sound at all but the 
pattering of husks dropped by squirrels through the 
branches of the beeches, a distant belfry, and now and 
then the rustle of a wrenched bramble as we pulled black¬ 
berries. The road, twelve steps below us, winding—a 
white snake—out of the dark fir wood, was silent too. 

“ Peace! peace! perfect peace! ” said sub-consciousness; 
when fit! ftt! ftt! fit! fit ! broke into the landscape. 
Louder it grew, louder and nearer and faster and—yes— 
terrible. Ft! ft! ft! ft! ft! ... . and a motor-car panted 
by, snorting paraffin. A man withdrawn features gripped a 
lever, a woman clung to the seat beside him, and above 
the engine’s sobs they screamed conversation—probable 
speed and distances. 

In a moment the thing had gone, its gasps grew 
fainter, fainter, and were lost. A whiff of its noisome 
wake wandered up our little path; passed; and the 
world was sweet again. But the pattering of the husks 
dropped by squirrels through the branches of the beeches 
was heard no more. 


Academy Portraits. 

XL.—J. K. Huysmans. 

By One Who Knows Him. 

I have made the journey many times during the last few 
years to the house in the Rue de Sevres where the author 
of En Route lives, and many times has the door been 
opened by Joris Karl Huysmans’ housekeeper, that 
mystic old woman whom he has introduced into more 
than one of his novels. And so many pleasant chats 



J. K„ Huysmans in his Study. 


have I had with this French author about his books 
and those by other people, about men and about things 
in general, that it hardly seems possible the call I recently 
made will be the last—yet it is highly probable 
M. Huysmans will shortly leave Paris for Liguge, in the 
department of the Vienne, there to pass the remainder 
of his days in solitude. 

One might almost bo said to be able to read the life 
history of M. Huysmans, a grey-headed, blue-eyed man 
with a Roman nose and a wrinkled forehead, in the 
objects which crowd his cosy study. Things worldly 
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and things spiritual lie side by side, marking the two 
extremes of his life. On the walls are drawings by 
Parisian artists and engravings by Flemish masters, in 
the book-case facing the window are priceless works on 
mysticism and devil-worship side by side with works of 
devotion and rare Bibles, over the title-pages of which 
their owner will go into ecstasies; on the mantel-piece 
are carved figures of saints, an altar decoration and 
tapers, suggestive of devotion and a saintly life. There 
is a strange air of faith and wanton unbelief in the room, 
and each is so pronounced that one begins to wonder 
which has gained the mastery in the contest for a soul. 

No matter what volume of the fifteen works comprising 
M. Huysmans’ literary baggage we take in hand, it is 
not difficult to detect his nationality. Though French by 
education and in sympathies, he is Dutch by origin; and 
he possesses a certain faculty of using words as though 
they were colours, a power over detail such as may be 
observed in the work of Teniers and Jordaens. He was 
horn in Paris on February 5, 1848, his father being 
Dutch and his mother French. His debut as a writer 
was made under M. Emile Zola, in those days—now 
long since past and, with their literary ideals, almost 
forgotten—when Guy de Maupassant, Ceard, Hennique, 
and Paul Alexis used to meet at Medan. Let Soirees de 
Midan, principally dealing with the 1870 War, was the 
result—a remarkable one, too, in its way, since that 
volume of short stories, which had been published 
previously in France and abroad, contained several notable 
pieces of work, Maupassant’s Louie de Suif being, 
undoubtedly, the greatest, and Huysmans’ Sac au Dos 
by no means the least important of the collection. In 
that story, the earliest which M. Huysmans wrote, the 
author’s pessimistic outlook upon life found expression; 
and so it was to be in the more pretentious works which 
followed. Take no matter what novel or short story' 
written by him— Marthe, which was published in 1876; 
Let Sceurt Vatard, 1879 ; En Menage, 1881 ; A Rebourt, 
1884; A Vait VEau, 1882; En Bade , 1887; and IA-Bat, 
1891—all contain the outpourings of a soul embittered by 
life, and, what is more, an evident love on his part, as 
M. Bodenbach has pointed out, for “1’odeur du p6che.” 
-4 Vau VEau —“Drifting”—the story of a Government 
official, M. Folantin, who can find no ray of hope in 
anything, is the most pessimistic of all. But in IA-Bat 
the modern apostle of pessimism strayed somewhat from 
his usual path; he gave his readers a minute study of 
Satanism in the mystic rites of which he is as great an 
authority as M. Jules Bois, the author of Let Betites 
Religiont de Paris. “ There is no doubt,” said M. 
Huysmans to me upon one occasion, “ that devil-worship 
exists in Paris at the present time. I have published 
much of the truth in IA-Bat, as much as I can, for I have 
not disclosed all. There are some things which I could 
show you in works in my library here which are really 
terrifying.” Mysticism led M. Huysmans to Catholicism. 


Durtal, the mystic in IA-Bat, is no other than M. 
Huysmans himself, and he makes no secret whatever of 
the fact. He appears again in En Route and in La 
Cathedrals, both of which have been translated into 
English, and he will finally be seen in L' Oblat, a forth¬ 
coming study of the Benedictine life upon which M. 
Huysmans is at present engaged. Of the genuineness of 
M. Huysmans’ conversion there can be no doubt whatever. 
It is now six years ago since he made a retreat at La 
Trappe, and since then he has carried out everything that 
could be required of the most devout Catholic. 

In writing his books M. Huysmans is very slow and 
painstaking. His method of work is very similar to that 
of M. Zola. He reads everything which bears on the main 
idea and characters of his novel, at the same time taking 
careful and voluminous notes. His researches are made 
principally in the evening, the morning until noon being 
devoted to the classification of his notes. And what a labour 
these researches entail, M. Huysmans, as did his old 
friend Gustave Flaubert, has discovered. When writing 
En Route he had to read whole libraries. Then, when he 
has thoroughly mastered his subject and the characters of 
his novel have begun to take the form of living men 
and women, he works, principally in the early morning, 
upon the actual writing of the chapters of his book. But 
during this part of his work M. Huysmans takes long rests, 
sometimes never touching his pen for five or six days 
together. 

M. Huysmans has not solely followed the profession of 
literature; like Charles Lamb, he was engaged for thirty 
years of his life in “sucking his sustenance through a 
quill.” In fact, it is only a short time since he retired 
upon a pension from the Service de 1’Administration of the 
Ministry of the Interior. He feels, now, that he is well- 
entitled to a rest, and that is why he intends to build a 
hermitageafter his own heart at Liguge, where he will 
coin the golden phrases for L'Oblat and for that Life 
of Sainte Lidwine. 


The following are excerpts from a criticism of a new 
novel, and they appeared in an evening contemporary last 
Saturday. We leave the title and the author to our 
readers’ ingenuity: “ It is one of the few books which 
defy comparative criticism. It declines to be classed. It 
is of no school. It owns no lineage, acknowledges no 
tradition. Its form is new, its ethical message is new, and 
both are cast in a giant mould. In the grandeur of its 
conception, the tremendous sweep of its action, the 
sublimity of the human passions which wrestle in it like 
Titans, it soars into the dread ether of iEschylus, the 
awful altitudes of Milton. ... In all literature we can 
recall no study of the love-passion which can compare with 

-. Others give us glimpses of the fires in the volcano. 

They show us the smoke, the cinders, the tongues of 

flames licking the edges of the crater. But in-we are 

in the very heart of the volcano all the time.” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Tiie marriage of the Hoa. Neville Lytton and Miss 
Judith Blunt, which wilt take place early in the winter, 
unites two families already intimately associated by the 
friendship between the fathers of the bridegroom and the 
bride. That was a friendship of life—and life as young 
diplomatists see it in sunny capitals—and of literature, the 
complementary life, the very breath to both of them. Nay, 
the late Bari used to say he might have died by his own 
hand had that hand not also been occupied by the writing of 
Ladle. His Bohemian boyhood, the bitterness of parental 
strife, the loss of his only and devoted sister—to these 
unnerving experiences were added those of an impecunious 
young diplomatist launched on the world at the age of 
seventeen by his uncle, Lord Dalling, and sent abroad on 
an insufficient allowance, fitful even so. His miseries 
seemed to be greater than he could bear, when his love 
of poetry came to rescue him. His first volume, pub¬ 
lished when he was twenty-four, was quickly followed by 
The Wanderer , written mostly in Florence, where he enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of the Brownings. Ladle , pub¬ 
lished in 1861, established the name of “ Owen Meredith ” ; 
and it was at that time that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, then a 
young unpaid attache, passing through Vienna on his way 
from Constantinople, made the beginnings of a friendship 
of some thirty years. 


Calling at the Embassy, Mr. Blunt found together 
Bobert Lytton and Julian Fane, who had recently pub¬ 
lished their joint metrical version of “ Tannhauser.” It 
was only a passing glimpse; but Mr. Blunt has never lost 
his first impression of the face and figure of Bobert 
Lytton as he sat writing, one hand on his work and the 
other caressing his black poodle—an attitude and an act 
which was afterwards known to be typical. It was not till 
the August of 1865 that the two met again. By that 
time Lytton’s happy marriage had taken place, and his 
fortunes were assured. He was in charge of the Mission 
of Lisbon, and Mr. Blunt had been sent thither into exile 
—as he thought it—from Paris by the paternal—he 
thought, perhaps, the grandmotherly—care of Lord Ham¬ 
mond. Mr. Blunt—who has been of the frankest with 
his autobiography, both in verse and in prose—was then 
at a crisis of his own youth. He stood “just at that 
parting of the ways where a little sympathy of a certain 
kind means a whole world of difference in the choice of a 
road—on this side to salvation, on that to perdition.” 


Lisbon was hot and deserted when Mr. Blunt reached it, 
only to be told that Lytton had fled to Cintra for 
villeggiatura. Thither Mr. Blunt followed him, and found 
a welcome which transformed those parched bills into the 
Delectable Mountains. All that evening, and till late 
into the night—Lytton was a bachelor for the time—they 
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discovered each other, and they were still talking of 
poetry and philosophy when the candles burnt out in 
the sockets and dawn moved on the hills and in the cork 
woods. What Curran once said to Lord Avonmore has its 
fit quotation in this case also, as in all the annals of 
generous youth: “We can remember those nights with¬ 
out any other regret than that they can return no more; 
for 

We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine; 

But search of deep philosophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” 

Thus were three months passed. “ On diplomatic ques¬ 
tions,” Mr. Blunt confesses, “I do not remember that we 
wasted a single word.” It was a holiday of poetry, never 
to be repeated under those conditions of exaltation. But 
it was thenceforth the lot of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to be with 
Lord Lytton, not only in the careless intimacy of private 
life, but when his father -died ; when he became Secretary 
in Paris under Lord Lyons; when he was offered the 
Governorship of Madras; when, at Simla, he signed the 
Treaty of Gandamak; on his return from India; at Kneb- 
worth, when he was writing Glenaveril ; and lastly, when 
he lay on his death-bed in the green drawing-room of the 
Paris Embassy. The article Lord Lytton wrote on “A 
New Love Poet,” when Mr. Wilfrid Blunt published The 
Love Sonnets of Proteas in 1881, and the memorable tribute 
which, in the same page of the Nineteenth Centurg, 
Mr. Blunt paid a decade later to his departed friend, are 
two last links in that chain of friendship which carries to¬ 
day its worthy pendant—the announcement of the marriage 
of the only daughter of one of these poet-friends with the 
son of the other. 


Those who had the privilege of knowing Blanche Willis 
Howard during her visits to England will hear of her death 
with regret, keen and keener according to the closeness of 
their acquaintance with her. For an author so widely 
read—no “young girl” in America but has begun her 
novel reading with One Summer —wonderfully little is 
known of her personality. You may take up Who’s Who 
or Men of the Time and not find her name. She was inter¬ 
viewed never. Without having any unbalanced dislike 
of publicity, she simply gave it the go-by. The letters and 
circulars from compilers of biographical dictionaries were 
not tom into shreds or stamped upon—they simply lay un¬ 
opened at some abandoned address, or were edged by 
degrees, and almost imperceptibly, from her table into the 
waste-paper basket. She never sought out a reviewer, or 
said a good word with the hope of getting one in return. 
If reviewing were the corrupt thing it is sometimes said to 
be, she, indeed, would have fared ill; but anybody who 
recalls the praises printed of Gwen, no less in England 
than in America, will hardly have an easy credulity for the 
Legend of the Logroller. 
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Miss Howard was very young when she published One 
Summer, and its immediate popularity brought her from 
her publishers the commission to write another story for 
a fixed sum. It was a large sum to the girl in her teens, 
who had hardly gone beyond her birthplace in the State 
of Maine, and was now beset by the desire to wander. To 
Europe, of course, it took her; and her steps turned to¬ 
wards Brittany and paused at Pontaven, where the little 
colony of English and American painters included, at 
least, one of her friends. He was the Hamor of Owen, 
one of the few books about artists which the studios 
accept. About the fisher-folk it is equally exact. G wen, 
the fisher-girl, sits to Hamor, loves him, and dies a victim 
to his egotism. The book, indeed, is a study in egotism 
—subtle and penetrating. It established the author’s 
reputation in her own country, and here in England it 
has found a wide and a wonderfully enthusiastic body of 
readers. Of her several other books the greatest interest 
was that they came from the pen that composed Gwen, 
and this notwithstanding the really clever passages to be 
found in The Open Door. 


Lord Dofferin has many stories to tell of his famous 
contemporaries, and they include at least one of Mr. 
Budyard Kipling, whom he knew, and whose father he 
knew, in India. Later, Lord Dufferin was in Venice, and 
he was there accosted by a man whose face and name he 
did not at first recall. “ Let me think who it is,” he said, 
half in query. The reply came : “I am Lockwood 
Kipling’s son.” 


Is it by accident or design that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
The Day's Work (twenty-fifth thousand!) and Lord 
Robert's Forty-one Tears in India are advertised next to 
each other, with particular boldness, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
newspaper lists ? The neighbourhood is particularly’ 
happy and suggestive ; and if it reminds us that “Bobs” 
does not advertise, it proves also that his publishers 
most skilfully and excellently do. 


Talking of Mr. Kipling, I am reminded that a Folke¬ 
stone innkeeper the other day refused to serve two quarter¬ 
master sergeants from the School of Musketry because 
they wore the Queen’s uniform. Hythe and Shorncliffe 
are indignant, and General Sir William Butler, com¬ 
manding the district, has put the inn in question “ out 
of bounds ” for all the troops. This is as it should be; 
but perhaps the general, who can turn a neat rhyme 
himself on occasion, might order a copy of the Tommy 
Atkins verses to be sent to every publican round about. 
It could hardly fail of its effect; and the modern onlooker 
might again be able to say that if you gave him the 
barrack-room ballads of a country anybody could have a 
present of the—now somewhat defective—laws. 


The Book Market. 

To Cut or Not to Cut? 

The question whether books should be issued cut or uncut 
by the publisher is being debated with warmth, not to say 
acrimony, in various quarters. A representative of the 
Academy has sought and obtained interviews with a 
leading Publisher, a busy Reviewer, a strong-minded 
Reader, and a London Bookseller. Here are the results. 

A Publisher. 

“Well,” he said, “personally I prefer my books uncut. 
That is because I like cutting them.” 

“You do!” 

“ Many people do.” 

“But impersonally-” 

“Impersonally, I think that novels should be issued 
with cut pages.” 

“ Do you issue them cut?” 

“No.” 

“Then your testimony seems weak. But why cut 
novels ? ” 

“Because people want to read a novel quickly and 
throw it aside. Oh, novels should be cut! Scientific 
works and every book of reference should also be cut, 
because if left to the paper-knife these books cannot be 
manipulated easily when a reference is wanted.” 

“I am told that a publisher cannot issue a book cut 
except' at a serious extra cost.” 

“The extra cost is not serious. But the risk to the 
book’s appearance is serious. The guillotine, with .which 
the cutting is done, is a fascinating instrument, and the 
binder who knows where to stop is rare. Still, novels 
ought to be cut.” 

“ But you don’t cut them ? ” 

“No.” 

A Reviewer. 

“This ‘cutting’ controversy—do you think that books 
should be issued with cut pages ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How do you cut books?” 

“With railway tickets, and with the edge of my hand.” 

“ Do you never use a paper-knife ? ” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ What do you think publishers should do ? ” 

“They should cut their books. A book is not finished 
until it’s cut. Why should I co-operate in its production ? 
I would rather cut a publisher than a book, any day.” 

A Reader. 

“ You reawl a great many books—how do you like 
cutting them ? ” 

“ My dear sir, there is no after-joy to compare with it. 
The explorer hewiDg his way through the forest primeval 
has no rarer exultation.” 
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“ Oh, come! ” 

44 Well, perhaps that’s a little strong. But who would 
buy a cut Pater ? Belles-lettres must be uncut. All books 
rinted on hand-made paper, all poetry, all essayB should 
e uncut. Let Hell Caine be shorn if you will, but I 
must carve my own way through Norman Gale." 

“ Do you like novels to be uncut?” 

"Ah, I discriminate — I discriminate. Meredith!— 

yes ; but the herd !-Henry James!—yes; but the 

herd!-” 

“I understand.” 

A Bookseller. 

44 Do your customers like their books cut ? ” 

“No, not as a rule. I do a large business with the 
‘ book-loving ’ class; and my customers resent cut pages." 

" Even in novels ? ” 

44 Well—in some novels. Here is a case in point. Mr. 
Kipling’s Bay's Work is the first of his books to be issued 
with cut pages and a gilt top. What is the result ? My 
customers complain.” 

“ Complain ? ” 

“Complain. Only yesterday a man brought back his 

copy. 4 Mr.-,’ he said, in a tone of injury, 4 you have 

sent me a horrible cut copy of Kipling’s book: I prefer to 
cut my own books.’ Another man has written to the 
same effect. Of course, I don’t deny that the average 
novel-reader who wants the average novel in a hurry likes 
cut pages. Sapling is regarded as a classic. He should 
not be cut.” 

“ And books of poetry, belles-lettres, &c. ? ” 

“ Oh, they should never be cut.” 

“ It has been said that if books were issued with cut 
pages people would handle them and dip into them, and 
spend half-hours reading them without buying. Would 
you urge that as one of your arguments against issuing 
books with cut pages? ” 

“ No. That does not weigh with me, for it is my fixed 
principle to confer on everyone the freedom of my shop. I 
like men to drop in here in their luncheon hour, browse 
round the shelves, warm themselves at the stove, and go 
out without buying.” 

“ Well, to sum up ? ” 

“ To sum up, I should say: let publishers issue novels 
with cut pages, but let them leave belles-lettres to be cut 
by the book-lover.” 


Correspondence. 

44 The Foiled Explorer.” 

Sir, —There are one or two minor matters connected 
with Mr. Savage Landor’s account of his attempt to get to 
Lhassa which excite my curiosity, and which I should be 
grateful if the explorer himself, or some other competent 
person, would explain. 


In October of last year Mr. Larkin, a political officer on 
the Indian frontier, drew up and forwarded to his Govern - 
ment a report upon Mr. Landor’s expedition. After examin¬ 
ing the explorer’s servants and certain Tibetan witnesses, 
he came to the conclusion that Mr. Landor’s account of his 
adventures and sufferings was quite trustworthy. This 
report waB apparently pigeon-holed at Simla and for¬ 
gotten, for, to the best of my belief, it never saw the 
light of day until it was published in the Times about a 
month ago, a few days before the publication of Mr. 
Landor’s book. For nearly twelve months this document, 
which would have silenced those evil speakers who are 
always ready to throw doubt upon a traveller’s tale, was 
allowed to remain unknown. This was unfair to Mr. 
Landor, and was not atoned for by the fact that the 
moment finally chosen for its disclosure coincided with the 
publication of his book, to the veracity of which it formed 
a remarkable testimonial. 

Probably more interest—so bloodthirsty are modern 
readers—has been taken in the account of the tortures 
which Mr. Landor endured so manfully than in any other 
part of his narrative. The intensity of his sufferings may 
be partly realised by a careful examination of the photo¬ 
graphs which you published last week of the explorer 
before and after the attempt. Not only was his face 
seamed and lined by the agonies which he under¬ 
went, but its actual contour was altered. Before, he 
had a somewhat receding forehead; after, it was 
dome-shaped. But the most remarkable change is in 
the ear. It appears to be set eu higher than it 
was before—a circumstance which may be due to muscular 
contraction—and the cartilages have altered their shape. 
The two ridges above the opening of the auditory canal or 
concha are almost parallel in the first photograph. In the 
second, the upper ridge has been bent until it forms almost 
an equilateral triangle with the lower. It would be very 
interesting if some physiological expert would give us 
instances of similar changes as the result of torture. If 
not, Mr. Landor has yet another claim upon the gratitude 
of science. I enclose my card.—Yours &c., 

London : Oct. 19, 1898. Inquirer. 


Mr. John Ruskin’s Publisher. 

Sir, —Mr. George Allen writes me that he has 44 for 
many years' published all Mr. Ruskin’s works, includ¬ 
ing the selections mentioned,” and he hopes that I 
44 will inform the readers of the Academy of my mis¬ 
apprehension.” 

In justice to Mr. Allen, I must inform him that I was 
quite aware of what he states; at the same time, I must 
reiterate that my book of selections, which may or may 
not accord with his, was published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co .—I am, &c., 

Isidore G. Aschkr. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HUMAN INTEREST.’’— Times. 

THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold 

Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 300 Illustration a 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 3 Maps. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

In this book Dr. Sven Hedin, the distinguished Swedish explorer, describes 
his four years’ experiences and his extraordinary adventures in Central Asia. 
Dr. Hedin is an accomplished artist, and his drawings are full of vigour and 
interest. 

In adventurous interest and substantial results in various departments of 
knowledge. Dr. Hedin's journey will bear comparison with the travels of the 
great explorers of the past, from Marco Polo downwards. 

The Gold Medals of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Russian 
Geographical Society have been conferred upon him for this journey. 

AS THRILLING AS INSTRUCTIVE. 

“ It would be difficult to mention any book of travol oovering so extensive a 
field, richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment, from 
beginning to end ; much of it is a revelation ; there are few readers who will 
t find in it something new and suggestive ; it is one of those rare books of 
travel that one is loath to lay down.” 

‘* It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of 
this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, uhsnrpassed in 
geographical and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, 
novelty, and interest most take a first rank among publications of its olaas.” 

Times, 

A GREAT AND LUMINOUS RECORD. 

‘‘It will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of 
travel of the century.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ The most notable contribution of the decade to the literature of Asiatic 
exploration. We must not omit to say that the general get-up of these volumes 
is beyond prai>e. Photographs, sketches, portraits, and maps are given in 
profusion, imd they are, without exception, finely produced.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTERK8T. 

“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. 
The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as i r is instructive. We kuow 
of no m .re appalling and realistic account of the Mifierings • f a shipwrecked 
caiavan in the sea of sand than his account of bis desperate march from the 
last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-dari Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Dr. Hedin is surely od titled to rank aa a prii ce among Asian travellers. 
Certainly no one has mace more valuable owtriburiouH to the knowledge of the 
geography of that part of the world.” - 99 estminster Gazette. 

ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 

** His high intellectual attainments, as well as the moral and physical 
qualities that go to the making of a great traveller are apparent in his book.” 

Stanaard 

“The style is vivid and picturesque, and the reader is carried on without 
any effort.”— Manchester Guardian. 

*‘A great and luminous record of advontuie and exploration across 6,000 
miles of unknown country.”— Daily Mail. 

“The whole story of the desert adventure—which occupies the last two 
hundred pages of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its 
kind. Nothing more vivid or intensely thrilling has been published for several 
yean*.”— World. 

THE PATH TO THE POLS. 

NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. 

By R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With over 800 Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

This book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started on a 
determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the complete account of 
his Arctic exploration, and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. 
It is magnificently illustrated. The Royal Geographical Society conferred its 
Gold Medal on the author last May. 

“ The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; 
abundantly illustrated w.th prints and maps.”— Standard. 

‘‘His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic 
exploration.’ Times. 

“ The valne of the illustrations is immense.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“An impressive snd fascinating narrative.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Adventure follows adventure in continuous procession.”— Daily Mail. 

“A valuable and beautiful work of thrilling interest.”— Scotsman. 

“ Crowded with adventures, and intensely interesting.”— World. 

“ An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged book.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen's * Farthest North,' 
while its results are no less valuable.”— Glasgow Herald. 


TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. 

By A. HU LME BEAMAN. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10 b. 6d. 

A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the 
Balkan States, including adventures in the Lebanon, dnriDg the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the firot Egyptian Campaign, the Dongola Expedition, the 
Cretan Insurrection, Ac. The book also contains several chapters on Turkey, 
its people, and its Sultan. 


CANON LAW in ENGLAND. By T. W. Maitland, 

M. A., LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR COOPER KEY. 

By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18 *. 

ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, 

] M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

! VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Lords Stevenson. 

With an Etched Portrait by William Strang. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
i 8vo, buckram, 6e. 

! AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Oould. 

With numerous Plans and Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 8e. 
l This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 

I READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison. 

Foap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A little book of principles and hints by the moat distinguished cf living 
reciters. 

DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 

Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo, 2s. fid. [ Shortly. 

CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 

THOMPSON. Wkh Illustrations by K. H. New. Post 8vo, 3s.; leather, 
3s. 6d. oat. 

This hook ie uniform with Mr. Wells’s very suooeestnl book, " Oxford and 
its GoNeges.” 

DOCTRINE and DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 

RA8HDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxfoid. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: as Illustrated by 

the Epistles of S. Paul to the Corinthians. By H. H. HENSON, MJL, 
Fellow of All Bools’, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. B. GIBSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Cne&per 
Edition in ore volume. Demy 8vo, 12a. fid. [Handbooks or Thxologt. 

CARPENTRY and JOINERY. By P. 0. Webber. 

With many Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 3a. 3d. 

[Txxx-Booxs or Tichmoloqt. ; 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. [Tsxt-Books or Ticbxoloqt. 

UNIVERSITY and SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. By 

W. REASON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. [Social Qokstiob Sxuia. 


Important Notice. 

Mew*. METHUEN have just published Mr, GILBERT 
PARKER’S New Romance, “ THE BATTLE of the 
STRONG.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIFTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. each. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
DOMITIA. 

THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

PEGOT OF THE BARTONS. 

TO ARMS! 

THE JOURNALIST. 

FROM EAST TO WEST. 

AN ENEHY TO THE KINO. 
DEADMANS. 

0W0 BOB. 

C0RRAGEEN IN ’98. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. 


Gilbert Parker. 
J. Maelaren Cobban. 
S. Baring-Gould. 
George Gisslng. 

B. M. Croker. 
Andrew Balfour. 
C. F. Keary. 
Jane Barlow. 
R. N. Stephens. 

Mary Gaunt. 
Alfred Ollivant. 
Mrs. Orpen. 
J. Keighley Snowden. 


ANANIAS. The Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrlek. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 3s. 6d. W. C. Seully. 


MESSRS. METHUENS NEW ROOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 

METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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Book Reviews Reviewed. 

• ■ • y . . 

Tiie Daih/ Chronicle'a opening statement is 
“The CttUfnr- J CO 

mane.” By this: 

> Atherton. e Mw. Gertrude Atherton has given us, as 

(JohntAn*.; usual, a clever, brilliant, irresponsible and 
interesting piece of work, full of brisk epigrams, vivid 
turps of speech, and effective local colour, coupled 
ns usual with evidences of over-haste, slap-dash 
execution, and a feverish trick of cheap generalisation. 

The Pall Mull Gazette says of this story : 

' As an undercurrent to the main plot, we have that 
curious, crude, rather pathetic Californian life which 
impressed Stevenson 'so deeply, and the book ends on 
a note of tragedy with the extinction of one of the 
fow Spaniards who had the intelligence not to 
be dispossessed by the westward course of the Star of 
Empire. It is a remarkable book, which will add to 
Mrs. Atherton’s reputation. 

■ Mrs. Atherton’s book, says the Baity Netcs, “ is a sort of 
‘■ Wild West ’ of fashionable fiction, which will attract or 
repel' English readers in proportion as they are* large- 
rtiirided enough to care for other horizons than their own.” 
This critic has revelled in Mrs. Atherton’s epigrammatic 
touches and her vocabulary. Thus : 

The injunction to “ be good till you are thirty,” 
though not exactly put in those terms, is one of its 
pearls. The society talks as they talked in Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, when our own product was still, so 
to speak, in the amorphous state. The heroine 'lias 
made a remark about yiolets. “Yes,” replied Mrs. 
Washington, “they are lovely—they aro for a fact. 
Mine have chilblains or something this year, and won’t 
bloom for a cent. Hang the luck ! I’m as cross as 
a bear with a sore head about it.” This, we must 
remember, is the author speaking, not' for herself, 
but for one of her characters. Sometimes, when she 
does speak for herself, she has a tendency to create 
her vocabulary as she goes on ; and, during that 
process, she makes the English of Addison hum. 

The Daily Telegraph's critic, on the other hand, concerns 
himself deeply with the development of the story, finding 
grave fault with its denouement. The fate of Magdalena 
Yorba grieves him lunch: 

It is not for nothing that an authoress draws a 
heroine for whom she manages to win the interest of 
her readers. . . . But what wo can neither understand 
nor forgive is that Magdalena Yorba, a solitary figure 
of woe, marked with the too obvious signs of unkind 
fate, should cease to be a Niobe or a Bizpah, and 
become the happy mother of a more degenerate race 
of half-breeds than herself. 

Perhaps the Spectator's review is the most representa¬ 
tive, with its concluding judgment: 

There are many jarring notes in the book—it ends 
up on a note of rather gruesome melodrama—but it 
would be idle to deny the brilliancy of its portraiture 
or the humour and freshness of the dialogue. Much 
may be. forgiven to an author who writes with such 
spontaneity and sincerity as are shown in this power¬ 
ful and original novel. .... 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 2 . 

The answers to last week’s paper of questions were as 
follows: 

1. "My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire; I was 
the third of five sons." (“ Gulliver’s Travels.”) 

2. ‘ • You have requested in*, my dear frit nd, to bestow some of 
that leisure with which Providence has blessed the decline of my 
life, in registering the hazards and difficulties which attended its 
commencement." (“ Bob Boy.”) 

3. “ ‘ Drop it, yer white-faced monkey, or I’ll give yer some¬ 
thing to snii el for.' ” (“ A Tillage Tragedy.”) 

4. “ The full truth of this odd matter is what the world has 
long been looking for, and public curiosity is sure to welcome." 
(“ The Master of Ballantrae.”) 

5. “ The. noth April, 1814, an almost cloudless, perfectly sunny 
day, saw all London astir." (“The Btvolution in Tanner’s 
Lane.”) 

6. “ The heroic deeds of highlanders , both in these islands and 
elsewhere, have been told in verse and jrrose, and not more often, 
nor more loudly, tliltn they deserve." (“ Hereward the Wake.”) 

We are sorry to say that these questions proved too hard. 
No answer was complete. “ L. W. B.” (Birkenhead) was nearest, 
giving all but No. 3, which he attributed to John Halifax, 
Gentleman. 

Competition No. 3 . 

This week we have chosen the following half-a-dozen quotations 
from the verse of living writers : 

1. “ This is the night when I must die, 

And great Orion iralketh high 
In silent glory overhead: 

He’ll set just after lam dead.” 

2. “ His blameless days were spent tvithin the neighbourhooil 

of York; 

A dentist (so at least 'twas noised), a connoisseur in 
jiork.” 

3. “ His books—and they sufficed him—were 

Cotton’s ‘Montaigne,’ ‘The Grave' of Blair, 

A ‘ Walton ’—much the worse for wear — 

And ‘.Ksop's Fahlts.’ ” 

4. “I would my days had been in other times, 

That I in some old abbey of Touraine 

Had watched the rounding gra/ies, and lived my life. 

Ere ever Lidher came or Rabelais ! ” 

5. “ Under the trembling summer stars 

I turned from side to side; 

HVien she came in and sat with me 
As though she had not died.” 

6. “ Parallels all things are, yet many of these are askew ; 

You are certainly I, but certainly I am not you.” 

To all of our readers who name correctly the authors of the 
foregoing extracts will be sent a copy of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new 
novel, The Battle of the Strong. Answers, addressed “ Literary 
Competition, The Acadbmv, 43, Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must 
reach ns not later than the first post of Tuesday, October 25. 
Each answer must be accompanied by the text of Competition 3, 
cut from this column, and we rely, of course, on our readers’ 
sense of what is fair not to communicate the solution to others. 
All answers must b» the result of independent research. 
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The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the Academy invite unpublished -works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. The project is set forth more 
fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should be 
accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed, must be marked on the wrapper, 
“ Academy Bureau,” and accompanied by postage stamps for 
return if not accepted. It is to be distinctly understood that 
each MS. should contain enough to fill a volume, and that the 
proposal of the Academy applies only to books that have not 
been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors of the 
Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but 
will not be responsible for accidental loss. 


Q . : a Narrative of tite 

Peninsular War. Edited by W. V. 

It was given to few of the officers engaged in the Peninsular 
War to see so much of the fighting as G. S. saw, and there is 
a tone of scrupulous care in the diary and the letters in which 
his experiences are recorded. The editing is equally thorough. 
“G. S.,” indeed, is a work of historical value, as well as of 
human interest. A proposal for publication will be made to 
W. V. 

A Day s Outing. By J. P. S. 

This is a short Btory, and short stories do not fall within 
the proposal of the Bureau. 

Valentine and Miciiael. By W. H. 

This play shows considerable literary skill and grace ; but, 
berng an adaptation, without leave, of a novel by another 
writer, it cannot be dealt with. 

The Grey Dawn. By K. R. J. 

This novel reads like a summary of many “ problem plays.” 
“Nature presents itself to Eleanor’s eyes as something 
antagonistic to her, indifferent to Humanity, anti-human.” 
Why, if she walked “into that grey pool of water close to 
her tiny feet, no breath, no touch of Nature would call her 
back.” Therefore, Miss Ferriman tried religion, and found it 
no better. “The dogmas and worldliness of the religious 
sects were unveiled by her growing intellect and soul, which 
detested insincerity.” The consequence was “ cynical in¬ 
difference and almost moral negation.” The world of dances, 
theatres, and the opera was worse and worse. “ When a 
lover thought the right moment had come for him to strike, 
he would be sent empty away by some question as to what 
he considered was the essential basis of marriage, and the 
answer, of course, invariably was Love, and if Love, how 
he proposed they should live on dreams of perfect sex equality.” 
B. R. J., it will be seen, has a wide range of interests. He is 
not yet well trained either in thinking or in expression; but 
we should be sorry to discourage him. 

Parochial Sketches and Vignettes. By “ Nyle.” 

“ Nyle ” is, no doubt, intimately acquainted with his subject, 
which is village life in the West of Scotland. We are inclined, 
indeed, to think that he is too well acquainted with it—or, 
rather, that the lack of a wider experience causes him to see it 
out of proper proportion. He is not by any means without a 
sense of humour; but sometimes he stands towards his subject 
in an attitude of absurdly serious reverence. This is notably 


the case in the three chapters about “A Namehss Minstrel.” 
The minstrel was not a poet at all; but “ Nyle ” discourses as 
if he were, and the result is not impressive. We began our 
reading of this work with much hope. The writer says what 
he has to say in a style unusually direct and pleasant. The 
trouble is that, in this case, what he has to say is scarcely worth 
the saying. We are confident that, on reflection, he will net 
consider this judgment harsh. 

Passion’s Slave. By M. M. 

M. M. has much dexterity in writing. All her sentences 
are well-turned. A few of them are even witty. There, we 
are sorry to say, her talent seems to end. We have read 
a good many chapters of her long novel, and it has become 
clear that she means it to be a comedy of manners. How far 
she succeeds in her design may be gathered from this brief 
abstract. Mr. Geraud Duar has a yachting picnic. Lady 
Maurice is one of the guests. Miss Cadayre, a beautiful young 
woman to whom Mr. Duar is attracted, is another. “ ‘ I suppose 
you do not know me, Lady Maurice?’ Constance said, in a 
dear, incisive voice, perfectly cordial, although her face wore 
no smile. Lady Maurice was astounded. This was the last 
address she had expected. She really had not expected any. 
She was quite prepared to patronise the girl who was attracting 
notice'from an important man like Geraud Duar. That gentle¬ 
man regarded the little scene with some surprise, noted tbe 
flash in the eyes of Constance, and, while wondering, said with 
his quietest and most listless air, ‘ You led me to believe that 
you and Miss Cadayre were intimate, Lady Maurice.’ The 
lady changed her tactics. She drew herself up, and said sar¬ 
castically, ‘ I remember perfectly meeting Miss Cadayre on 
several occasions—once at Maurice.’ Nothing daunted, Con¬ 
stance replied, without a shadow of acrimony, and in the most 
mellifluous tone, ‘ My recollection is not less perfect. I cer¬ 
tainly did go to Maurice, but I have never spoken to your 
ladyship before to-day, and I have a distinct remembrance 
even now of the bow you bestowed upon me.’ She made a 
slight one now, in acknowledgment, as it were, of a favour 
granted.” Passion's Slave has many pages in this facile vein. 
The ladies keep on “ bowing ” to one another, after making 
cutting remarks; yet there is no reason, either stated or 
implied, why they should be hostile. It is deplorable to find 
industry and the gift of writing wasted as M. M. wastes 
them. We daresay that she belongs to the society with which 
she deals; but, if her pen does not bewray her, she neither sees 
its attitudes nor hears its talk. 

V We hare also received MSS. from E. V. 11., J. 6. L., E. K. 3., 
J. M. M., 11. J. M., “ Brevier," and E. M. W., which shall be dealt 
with next week. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, October 20. 

theological and biblical. 

Watte (H. M.), Leaves from the Golden Legend.(Constable) 3/6 

The Teacher’s Prayer Book ...(Eyte) 

Kennedy (J.), The Book of Daniel from tho Christian Standpoint ...(Eyre) 6/0 

Robertson (J.), Tho Poetry and the Religion of the PsalmB.(Blackwood) 12/0 

Sweeto (II. B.), Tho Gospel According to St. Mark...(Macmillan) 16/0 

Bryant (W. M.), Life, Doath, and Immortality .(Baker & Taylor Oo.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Home (M. A. 8.), The Great Lord Burghley.(Nisfcet) 12/6 

BrunetitVe (F.'i, Manual of History of French Literature.(Unwin) 12/0 

Dimock (Rev. A.), The Cathedral Church of Southwell. Bell) 

Hocho (J.), Bismarck at Homo.^Macqueen) 7/6 

Pallisor (F. W.), The Irish Rebellion.(Siiupkin) 

Jacobs (H. E.), Martin Luther.(Putnam’s Sons) 12/6 

Sanderson (E.), Africa in tho Nineteenth Centuiy .(Seeley) 6/- 

Colomb (P. H.), Memoirs of Sir Astley Cooper Key.(Methuen) 16/- 

Andrews (C. M.), Historical Development of Europe, 1850-1897 (Putnam’s Sons) 
Vere (A. de). Legends of the Church and the Empire .(Macmillan) 6/0 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Po8te (E.), Bacchylides: A Prose Translation.(Macmillan) 2/0 

“Eglantine,” Romances . (Macqaeen) 2/0 

Raskin (J.), The Stones of Venice, Vol. II.(Allen) net 10/0 

Butler (S.), The Iliad of Homer .(Longmans) 7/0 

Rooses (M.), Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century ...(Sampson Low) 

Reed (E.), Bacon versus Shakspero ..(Service & Paton) 10/6 

Swift (J.), Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, Vols. II. and III...(Bell) 3/6 

Ilsley (M.>, By the Western Sea ..(Elder A Shepard) 

Bridges (R.), Poetical Works (Vol. I.).(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Morant (W.), Fableland.(Unwin) 2/6 

Miles (A. H.), Fifty-two Sunday Stories .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Miles (A. H.), Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Boys.(Hutchinson) 5/0 

Coombe (F.), Her Friend and Mine.(Blackie) 2/0 

Morris (W. O’C.), The Great Campaigns of Nelson .(Blackie) 3/0 

Pollard (E. F.) f The Lady Isobel. (BRckie) 2/6 

Marchant (B.), The Bonded Three .(Blackie) 2/0 

Mockler (G.), A Dreadful Mistake..(Blackie) 2/6 

Henty (G. A.), and others, Dash and Daring.(Chambers) 6/0 

Pethybridge (J. L.), The Little General.(Wells, Gardner) 1/6 

King (K.), Love and a Sword .(Macqueen) 6/0 

Anstey (F.), Paleface and Redskin .(Richards) 6/0 

Kernahan (M.), Nothing but Nonsense ....(Bowden) 3/0 

Kuppard (S.), The Uncharted Island .(Nelson) 3/0 

Avery (H.;, The Triple Alliance.(Nelson) 3/0 

Green (E. E.), Tom Tufton’s Toll .(Nelson) 3/6 

Grant (A. F.), Chums at Last.(Nelson) 2/6 

Whistler (C. W.) t King Alfred’s Viking.(Nelson) 2 6 

Stables (G.) t A Pirate’s Gold .. (Nelson) 1/0 

Green (E. E.), French and English .(Nelson) 5/0 

Lamb (C. & M.), Poetry for Children ...(Dent; 

Bulley (E. A.), The Whipping-Boy .(Wells, Gardner) 1/. 

Rowsell (M. C.), The Boys of Fairmead .(Warne; 3/o 

Armstrong (A.E.), My Ladies Three..(Warne) 3/0 

Kacott-Inman (H.), The Owl King ..(Warne) 3/8 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Gwynn (8.), The Odes of Horace ..(Blackie) 1/6 

University College of North Wales : Calendar, 1898-0.(Cornish) 

Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book.(Pitman) 1/0 

Plaistowe (F. G.),The Tutorial Latin Dictionary.. (University College PreeB) 0/d 

Rippmann (W.), French Daily Life .(Dent) 1/6 

Rippmann (W.), Hints on Teaching French .(Dent) 

Alge (S.) and Rippmann (W.), First French Book.(Dent) 2/6 

Maeterlinck (M.), Wisdom and Destiny..(Allen) 6/0 

Pitman, German Weekly .(Pitman) 

Pitman, French Weekly .(Pitman) 

Vachha (D. H.), Key to Algebraical Factors.(Longmans) 2/6 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Austen (J.), Emma.(Allen) 6/0 

Thackeray (W. M.), Esmond.(Smith, Elder) 0/0 

Dumas (A.), Twenty Years After...(Scott) 3/6 

Henty (G. A.), Jack Archer .(Sampson Low) 6d. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), With Axe and Rifle. (Sampson Low) 0d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A. M. F., Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes .(Longmans) 0/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Darwin (G. H.), The Tidos .(Murray) 7/6 

FOREIGN. 

Curme (Geo. O.), Lessing’s Nathan der Weise .(Macmillan Co.) 3/8 

Reville (A.), Le Soul6vement des Travailleurs d’Anglcterre .(A. Picard) 


S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 

Colerklge (C. R.), Rough Cast, Number One.—D. (A. E.), Helen’s Proba* 
tion.—Roade (F. E.», Janie Fletcher.—White (H.), Mar and Lettice.— 
Lefroy (E. N.), By the Gail Water.—Maliandaine (C. E.>, Jasper’s 
Sweetbriar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Studio (The), Pictures from the “Studio” .(" Studio ”) 21/0 

Quiver, Annual Volumo, 1898 .(Cassell) 7/8 

Hudson (Rev. W.) and Tingey (J. O.), Records of the City of Norwich (Burgess) 

Brabrook (E. W.), Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare.(Blackie) 

Horsley (Rev. J. W.), Prisons and Prisoners ..< Pearson) 3/6 

Baring-Gould (S.), An Old English Home .(Methuen) 6/0 

The Edinburgh Review, October...(Longmans) 6/0 

Dodge (M. M.>, St. Nicholas Annual Volume.(“ Century ” Co.) 8/6 

Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine Annual Volume ...(“ Century ” Co.) 10/0 

The English Historical Review, October.(Longmans) 6/0 

Fleming (G. F.) f The Wanton Mutilation of Animals.(Bell) 1/8 

Harper’s Round Table: 1808.(Harper) 

Stacpoole (F.), Home Cooking.(Scott) 0d. 


Announcements. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. are publishing a new story, 
entitled A Lover of Truth, by Miss Eliza Ome White. The 
scenes and characters of this novel belong to the New England 
which Miss White knows so well. 

Mr. Arthur Patterson has in the press a new novel, called 
The Gospel Writ in Steel. The subject deals with the American. 
Civil War. The volume will be issued by Messrs. Innes. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few days a little book 
on Beading and Readers, by Mr. Clifford Harrison, the well- 
known reciter. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will publish this 
week Mr. George Meredith’s new volume, Odes in Contribution 
to the Song of French llmory. 

Mb. Elliot Stock annouoces as the new volume of the 
“Book Lover’s Library” Book Auctions in England in the 
Seventeenth Century , by John Lawler. The prices given for 
notable books, and the books which were most in demand at 
that period, are specially dealt with. The auctioneers’ quaint 
introductions and terms appear in full. 

Miss Charlotte M. Tonoe, whose pen is seldom allowed 
to be long “ in rest,” has just finished a volume called 
John Keble's Parishes, which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co, 

The Academy is published every Friday 
morning. Advertisements should reach the 
office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The Editor will make every effort to return rejected 
contributions, provided a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the 
paper, 6fc., should be addressed to the 
Publisher, 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Academy will be sent post-free to every 
Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage 
One Halfpenny. Price for 52 Issues, Thirteen 
Skillings; postage free. 

Form of Annual Subscription Order. 

Sir, — Be so good as to send me The 
Academy, post-free, for one year, for which I 
enclose Thirteen Shillings. 

Name ■ 

and ) 

\ 

Address. | .. 

Date . 

To the Publisher of The Academy. 
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DIGBY, LONG ft CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 

NEW NOVEL BY ROSE-SOLEY. 

MANOUPA. Cloth, 6s. 

41 The author haA told a good * treasure ’ story of 
the Pacific.”— Literature. 

“ A book decidedly worth reading.”— Speaker. 

NEW NOVEL BY PIERRE LE CLERCQ. 

OONOEBNING CHARLES ROT DANT. 

By the Author of 44 The Love Story,” Ac. Cloth, 
6s. Second Edition. 

“This book Is one of the most original which has 
oame to hand for a long time. The style is good.” 

8t. Paul's. 

NEW SUCCESSFUL NOVEL BY J. E. MUDDOOK. 

THE LOST LAIRD. By the Author of 

44 Stripped of the Tinsel,” Ac. Cloth, Cs. Second 
Edition. 

NEW BOOK BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

Second Edition. 

UNDER THE ROWAN TREE. By 

the Author of “ A. Fellow of Trinity," “Fortune's 
Gate,” Ac. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY WESTOTH IDE. 

IN THE POTTER’S HAND. Grown 

8vo, olotb. 6s. 

“This story is pleasingly told, and holds the reader’s 
Interest well .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

NEW NOVEL BY CLEMENT A. MENDHAM. 

A BURIED MYSTBRY. By Che Author 

of *• A Troth of Tears,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[Juet Out. 

NEW ROMANCE BY MRS. KNSELL. 

ANGEL : a Cornish Romance. By the 

Author of “ Lanherst,” Ac. Cloth, 8s. 

[Next Week. 

NEW BOOK BY DR. GORDON STABLES. R.N. 

A GIRL FROM THE STATES. Crown 

8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. [Next Week. 


London: DIGBY, LONG ft CO., 
18, Bonverie 8treet. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK i 

44 A brilliant book.”— Sketch. 

“Particularly good ."—Academy. 

6a. net, claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: 8impkin, Marshall A Co. 
Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illnatrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN - With 

Sp«eUl Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister : Professor JOHN RUSK IN. 
LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KIXGLAKE 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

KOS6, TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THE 8EVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEON¬ 
ARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and 
SNOWDON. 

ABKRY8TWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 
ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DoLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 
PWLLHKLL 

MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER 
.. aad CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the 8PAS of MID-WALES. 


8ECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Map 8 and Plane. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

Llangollen : DaKLINGTON & CO. 

London: 

Smrim, Marsh alt., Hamilton, Kim A Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 

A DICTIONARY OP UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Complete In Ten Vole., imp. 8vo, cloth, AS | half-morocco or balf-cslf, <7 lOa- 

Contains THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, contributed by Specialists such aa 

W. E. Gladstone, R. D. Blackmore, Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, Canon 
Ainger, Thomas A. Edison, A. R. Wallace, Dean Farrar, 

And a host of writers of equal eminence. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA IS UP TO DATE. 

Fall Mall Oacatta, March f>. 1898, says” In many ways the ‘ Britannlca' Is a work rather for the 
specialist than the ordinary man. who* 1 wants are far better snnplled bv the brief but. far more onmpr». 
henslve notes of ‘Chambers’s.’ Indeed, In tHo Present Form, 1 OHambors’a ’ le almost an 
Ideal Work of Reference.” 


CHAMBERS'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A NEW LARGE TYPE 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Complete In One Yolnme, Imperial 8vo, 1164 pager, cloib,12e. 6d. ; half-morocco, 18a 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bdltad toy THOMAS DAVIDSON, 

As»i*tant Editor of “ Chamber.'* Encyclopedia." 

This New Library Dkstlonary of the Ingllsh Language gives the Explanation, PronuncUtion, and 
etymology of Words, together with oompoond Phrases. Technical Terms In use in the Arts and Sciences. 
Colloquial and Slang Words, being. In fsot, a Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Centnry. 

“Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are. In a speclflo sense, stndents of words snd 
language. . . . A workman-like and well-appointed volume. ... A valuable and useful dictionary 
thatwon’d enrich any library.’’- Scotiman. 

“Is not only cheap, but learned, eaey of reference, and comprehensive."— Weekly Sun. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

With Copiout Bibliographic* and Pronunciation * of the more difficult Name*. 

One Volume, crown 8vo, olotb, 10a. 6d. | half-morocoo, IBs. 

“The best biographical dictionary In a single volnme that bat appeared for a long time.”— Athenaum. 

“ Easily bests all books of Its kind and alia hitherto available to book-buyers who are not millionaires."— 
London Daily Mail. 


Chambers’s ConciseGazetteer of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical, Pronouncing. 

Crown 8vo,, 768 pages, price 8s.; cloth, or with 82 Maps, 8s. cloth; 12s. half-morocco. 


“ A very useful volume, which eontains a really prodigious amount of information about many thousands 
tf plsoes.”— Time*. 

“ As a desk book for qnlok consultation, and as a working gazetteer, It leaves nothing to be deelred.” 

_ [Scotsman. 


In rich cloth bindings and charmingly illustrated by Lewis Baumer, W, H- C- 
Groome, W. Boucher, F. Tarrant, G. Nicolet, and J. Finnemore. 

NEW BOOKS FOR OIRLS. 

5s. Od.—THE GIBLS OF ST. WODE’S. By L T. MEADE. 

3s. 6a —BELLE. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” “ Laddie," &e. 

8s. 6d.—HERMY. By Mrs. MOLES WORTH. 

2s. 6d.—GREYLING TOWERS. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

6s. Od.—DASH AND DARING By G. A. HENTY, G. M. FENN, D. KER, &e. 

6s. Od.—DRAW SWORDS! By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

3s. 6d.-1 HE WHITE PRINCESS of the HIDDEN CITY. By D. L. JOHNSTONE. 
3s. 6d.—O’ER TARTAR DESERTS- By DAVID KER. 

3s 6d.—NIC REVEL : A White Slave s Adventures in Alligator Laud. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

Is. Od.—COLA MONTI. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 

2s. Od.—TWO GREAT POETS (Shakespeare and Tennyson). 

Is. Od.—TENNYSON: The Story of his Life. By E. J. CUTHBERTSON. 


Rwiular Stooirtly. Fsloa 2a. Cd. 

Chambers’s fleta Reciter. 

Edited by R. C. H. nORISON. 


W. ft R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

FATHER ANTHONY. One vol. 6s. [Thu day. 

CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

CASTLE ORIOL. By the Author of “The Captive. 

of Pekin,” &o. One vol. 6a. [ ThU day. 

ESME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 

SENT TO COVENTRY. By the Author of “A 

Woman of Forty,” Jco. One vol. 6a. [Next week. 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 

A WARD OF THE KINO. By the Author of “ The • 

Story of Loia,” ko. One vol. 6a. [ Next week. 

RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL. 

CURIOS: Some Strange Adventures of Two 

Bachelor*. By the Author of “ The Beetle,” &o. One vol. 

6s. With Eiyht Full-Page Illustrations. [ Next week. 

BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEP1IEW. 

WHEN THE MOPOKE CALLS: Australian Bush 

Tales. By WILLIAM 8. WALKER. With Twenty-two Full- 
Page Illustrations by S. H. Vedder. One vol. 3a. 6d. 

Next week. 

V COMPLKTC L'ST OP BOOKS POST FRKK. 


LONDON: JOHN LONG, 6. CHANDOS STREET, STRAND. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE CROSS IN TRADITION, HISTORY, AND 

ART. By the Rev. W. W. SRYMOUR. With Bibliography and a felt 
Index, and 260 niuatratlons, oomprltlng 620 pp. handsomely printed in 
4to. Cloth extra, gilt tops, £1 Ha. 6d. net. 


“HEROES OP THE REFORITATION•* SERIES. 

A Series of the blographlea of the leaden In the Protestant Reformation. 
Men who, while differing in their gift*, were influenced by the aame 
spirit. Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, Profeasor of Church 
History, New York University. 

1. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). THE HERO 

, OF THE REFORMATION. By HENRY EYSTER JACOBS, D.D., LL.1)., 
, Professor of Systematic Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Phila¬ 
delphia. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Full prospectus of this Series sent on application. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER THE EXILE. 

Third Series in the Course of American Lectures on the History of 
Religions, 1897-98. By the Rev. Canon T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6a. 

BIRD STUDIES: an Account of the Land Birds 

of Eastern North America. By WILLIAM E D. SCOTT. With 166 Iilns- 
tfationa from Original Photographs. 4to, half roan, gilt top, 21s. net. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN 

THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. By SAMUEL J. ANDREWS, Author of 
“The Life of Oar Lord Upon Earth," &e. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


G. P. PVTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, 8lrand, London; and 
NEW YORK. 


BUCKIE S SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, clofcb, 2a. 6d. 

PROVIDENT SOCIETIES and 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 

By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B. 

Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Being the New Volume of the “Victorian Era” Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS 

of NELSON. 

By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MORRIS, 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, la. 6d. 

THE ODES of HORACE. Book I. 

Edited by STEPHEN QWYNN, B.A., 

Late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenoae 
College, Oxford. 

With Illustrations from antique gems. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps, cloth, Is. 

ENGLAND and the 

HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, 

1327 - 1488 . 

By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., 

Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 

Being the Concluding Volume of the “ Oxford Manuals 
of English History.” 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 

By LEWES R. CROSSKEY, 

Director of Industrial Arts, Glasgow Technical College 
Arranged to meet the requirements of architects and 
draughtsmen, and of art students preparing for the 
Elementary Examinations of the Science and Art 
Department._ 


London: BLACKIB & SON, Limited, 
Old Bailey. 


TERRA TENEBRARUM: 

Love’s Jest Book, and other Vqfses. 

By WILLIAM KNOX JOHNSON. 

“ITei8no mere versifier or clever rhymer . . j. 
a lx>ok which is of high literary promise . . ^ . 
The reader will readily confirm this judgment.” 

%ime*. 

“ A careful and scholarl v writer. He has no lack of 
ideas, and liis ideas are serious, well thought out, and 
his own. He has not studied Leopardi in vain.” 

Atherueum. 

“Among recmt sonnets we know of none finer 
than some of Mr. Knox Johnson.”— Academy. 

‘‘Fine diction . . . magnificently rhetorical 

. . . metaphvsical problems, desparing specula¬ 
tions ... His mood may not abide with him 
. . . he could write memorable work.”— •Critic. 


London: Kkgan Paul,Txinch, TrUbner & Co., Ltd., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, WvC. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 


THE AUTOTYPE 

FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW* OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Open Free Dally from 10 to 6. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PEBUANBNT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE 
(CABBON) REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ABT. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 
PARIS SALONS. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

C O O O A 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. . 

ADVERTISEMENTS (SELECT TRADE) 
FOR THE COVER PACES ONLY 

of The Academy should be sent not later 
than Wednesday night to John Haddox 


Numerous Example* in specially designed Frame* of Oak, 
Walnut, and other bird wood* are on view. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES posses* distinctive Fine Art 
Character, and prove aocepcablo present*. They are eminently 
oilitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Boudoir. 
Dining-Room, Shooting-Box, Ac. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 160 pages. 

With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 

For convenience of reference the Publication* art rranosi 
Alphabetic-ills under Artists’ names. 

Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


& Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, f THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
E.C. Terms, &c., on application. I 7.4, new OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The following have appeared , and 
BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 

numbers containing them can still be obtained; 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB, 
i MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER.. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


• Complete Sets may be had separately. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 

.ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

■ WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. | HENRIK IBSEN. 
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Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS begs to 
announce a New Volume by 
the Author of " Admirals All ” 
on Tuesday next, November 1, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net :— 

THE ISLAND RACE. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT. 

Of the 40 Pieces in this Volume 12 were published 
in 1307 in “ Admirals All ” (now in a Fourteenth 
Bditton). Of the remaining 28 some have appeared 
in the Periodicals; none were written earlier than 
"Admirals All." 

Fifty copies on Hand-made paper, 10s. 6d. net, 
a*d for which immediate application should be made. 

To rroet the large domand for this book, a Seoond 
Thousand is in the press. 


Beady Nov, 1st. Po*t 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PAPERS from “PUNCH.” By 

H. DEVKY BROWNE. With Illustrations by 
G. Da M.urier, Lin If y Sambourno, J. Bernard 
Partridge, Ac._ 

Bendy Not. 1st. Royal 18mo, It. 6d. set. 

MORE BABY LAYS. By Ada 

BTOW. With It Pictures by Edith CalTert. 


Now ready. Medium 4to, IS*. net. 

BALLADS and ETCHINGS. A 

Book of Ballads by ALICE SABO A NT. With 
6 Etchings by William Strang. 


Now ready. Crown 4to, 4s. 

FANTASIES from DREAMLAND. 

By E. GILLIAT-SMTTH. With Cover Design 
and Illustrations by Flori Van Acker. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

IN a VILLAGE: a Volume of 

Poems. By JOHN A. BRIDGES. 


Now ready. Fcap. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SINGERS By H. W. Long- 

FELLOW. With 0 Etchings by Arthur Robert¬ 
son, A.P.E. _ 

A TALE OF THE CONSULATE. 

THE ADVENTURES of a GOLD- 

SMITH. By M. H. BOUBCHIER. Author of 
"The C Major of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Second 
Edition. 

“ The story is good reading, and the dialogues are 
invariably bright and witty.”— Athenaeum. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 

SOME WELSH CHILDREN. By 

the AUTHOR of " FRATERNITY.” 

"Very fresh, very unaffected, and preeminently 
true to nature is tnia charming little volume of child- 
sketches, by an unnecessarily raode*t. because 

anonymous, author.One of the most delightful 

books of its kind that we have read since Mr. Kenneth 
Grnhame’s ' Golden Age.’ ’'—Outlook. 


Immediately. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The GARLAND of NEW POETRY. 

With a Cover Design by Laurence Binyon. 

The First Volume of an Annual Anthology of Un¬ 
published Pieces by various Writers. Contributors 
to this Volume include Victor Plarr, "Anodos,” 
Belwyn Image, Laurence Binyon, and others. 


Immediately. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WIND AMONG the REEDS. 

By W. B. YEATB. With Cover Design by 
Althea Gyle*. _ 

Now ready. Folio size, £2 12e. 6d. net. 

ETCHED PORTRAIT of the 

AUTHOR nf “ADMIRALS ALL.” By 
WILLIAM STRANG, R.P.E. (Ten signed 
Proofs.) 

London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 

THE DA Y’S WORK. 

_ Crown 8vo, 6 a. _______________ 

With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: 

Its Loss and Recovery. Including a Sketch of the History of the Soudan ; 
a Personal Narrative of the Dongola Expedition, 1896 ; 
a full Account of the Nile Expeditions, 1897-98. 

By HENRY 8. L. ALFORD, Lieut. Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 
W. DENNISTOUN SWORD, Lieut. North Stafford Regi men 

THE CRISIS 1N F ranCE. 

MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 

■ In 2 vola., demy 8vo, 21s. net 

NINETEENTH CENTURY.—' 1 Admirable volumes, of the highest merit as a 
standard guide to French political institutions." 

LE TEMPS. —"Un hommage magnidque aux vert ua da notre raoe.’ _ 

With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Oaskell. With a Preface by Anne 

THACKERAY RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 60 Pen-aud-Ink Sketches by HUGH 
THOM80N. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 0«». _ 

NEW VOLUME OF MR. HISSEYB ROAD BOOKS. 

OVER FEN and WOLD: a Tour in the East of England. 

By JAMES JOHN HISSBY. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, and a Ma;> of tte Route. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. _^ 

NOW READY. Price 1 b. not. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY'S CHARGE. 

DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST VISITATION . _ 

A POPULAR HANDBOOK to the TATE GALLERY. 

"National Gallery of British Art.” By EnWARD T. COOK. Being a Companion Volume to the 
same Author’s " Popular Handbook to the National Gallery.” Crown 8vo. half-m*»rouco. o*. 

LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY CECIL RAIKES, late 

HER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER-GENERAL. By HENRY ST. JOHN RAIKES. With Por. 
trait. 8vo, 10a. net 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—" A connected and entertaining sketch of a man who nlaved an important 
part in public life, and deserved a higher place in hia warty than he received. The n<>m*ron«* letters 
quoted are the beat revelation of what Mr. Raikoa waa. It ia a pleasantly told atory of an active lire. 

^MACMILLAN'S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 

THE LOVES of the LADY ARA-1A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 


BELLA. By M. A. 8EAWBLL. 


By ROLF BOLDRBWOOD. 


MORNING POST.—" There is a spirit and evident HER MEMORY. By Maarten 

lioyment in the telling of the atory which are vaarTFNS 

ifrestaing to the reader wearied of highly elaborated r J If a A7FTTE —** There i« t-ome- 


vymeuir 1U HIO MJIIIUK vjl uw many "umu MAARTPNS 

| refreshing to the reader wearied of highly elaborated .J ajyrTTE —“ There is tome- 

I literary efforts.” thfng p,™* ri y ficlnZtin g. n Sr. Maarten Maarten’s 

new ftory. It i« one of those exquiaitively told tales, 

•e ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fenelng Master prefers, which are reao. when the reader is in ibo 
during the French Revolution. By 8. WEIR rivht mood. with, at least, a subdued sense of tears, 
wr-mHEi.T. rvno. 1. tears of pleasure.” _ 


The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS 


MITCHELL. 


| THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BAR- H. A. VACHELL. * *d t and 

I — — R’PFTTATOR _" Full of colour. incident, ata 

SERE, ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs. OLIPIIANT. htuMn interest.” 


A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By 


LITERATURE .—"In these the author’s refine¬ 
ment, tenderness, and charm of manner ore aa well 
exemplified as in any of her earlier works... ..The book I 
is one that we can most cordially recommend.” | 


CORLEONE. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 

MORNING POST.- 1 * A delightful novel. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

The New and Cheaper Editions , each Story in one volume, crown 8 ro, red cloth, 
price 2s. 6 d., or in green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers , 
where a complete List of the Twenty-nine Stories may be seen. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oorent Garden, # 0 , South Frederick 8t„ 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


w. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 

FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 


EARLY PRINTING (before 1500), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS. MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 15)0, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE,'*c. 


M, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, B.W., ONDON. 

__ Po et free, la (by poet only). 

TfiORBIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly enpplled on moderate tonne. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

_ DULAU t CO., n, S OHO SQUARE. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Q. T- PUTNAM’S 80NS, PUBLISHERS and 

^ # BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Weft 2 lrd 8treet, New 
York, and 84, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deeire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, o-ders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

—KING, SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
rnntera and Publisher?, 12, Uomrh Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecinliy-built Rotary and other f ist Maohinet 
i«»r Printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Maohines for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Vvw Journals! "^t* 006 g * vcn to anyone wishing to oommenoe 

Facilities unon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepo ne 85121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

n^YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

.-V, ner 1.000 words. Samples and referenoea— 

A ddress, Miss E. M , 18 , Mortimer Crescent N.W. 

rpYPEWRITINO.— MANUSCRIPTS, gden- 

j dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatnets 

ana rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison s Mimeograph. Long experience. — Miss Spbixo, 
8, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 

T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, Is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
setu-oh, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or 8panish. — Apply, by 
l etter, to D. Q. Dall as. 5. Furnival 8treet, London. E.O. 

L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Pai«o«-H.R,H. THE PRINO*. OF WALES, K.G, 

„ „ P.midekt—LE8LIE STEPHEN. Km. 

Vtca-PmaiDijm—The Klein Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER. E,n„ HENRY BARKLY. K.C.B. 

T.UiTeu—Right lion Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right non. 
SI'JOHN.LUBBOCK, Bert., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £:l 
a year: Life-Memliership, acoonliug to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country aud Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
Room Open from 10 to half-past «. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 18s. 

O. T. HAGBERO WRIGHT. Secretary and Librarian. 


IMMEDIATELY.—8s. 

ONCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. 

By R. G. SCANS. Author of "John Gilbert, Yeoman," 
and EDITH L. KENYON. 

Simhupc. Marshall k Co.. London. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can he obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY 80HOOL. 

COLET COURT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 
on TUESDAY. September j:t. Application for filling vacancies 
to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J, Bxwbhkr, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balllol College. Oxford, 

During the last School Year »0 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admis¬ 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During tne last twolve yean 
231 Scholarships have been taken by Fauliues at Oxford and 
Cambridge,) 

At the Apposition, 1897. there were 82 Boys in the School wh - * 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 2 © who 
had passed the London Matriculation, and 77 who h^d qualified 
for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per oent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their oarlv education at Oolet Court. 


T 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


MODERN HISTORY. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS forthe LECTURESHIP 
In MODERN HISTORY. Salary £180, rising by annual 
increments of £ 10 , to £200 per annnm. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, to 
whom applications must be sent, not later than November 8th. 


rpHE 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL¬ 

LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £30 and one of £ 20 , are 
OFFERED for GRAD PATES ooming into Residence in 
January, 1899.— Full details on application to the Principal. 


rpO ARTISTS.—TO BE 80LD, together nr 

I separately, the FREEHOLD of an ART18?*8 HOUSE. 
GALLERY and STUDIOS. Very suitable for a residential 
Atelier; most picturesque and healthily situated, with gardens, 
Ac., in a well-known art quarter of Kensington 
Particulars, and Caras to view, to be ohtained of Mr. 
Nickerson. Auctioneer and Surveyor, 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


O LD COINS ard MEDALS of all times for 

SALE.-SECOND SALE CATALOGUE. October. 1R98. 
Prices quoted, may be had fre** on application, with n- o plate 
Greek Coins, Is.—Dr. Jacob Hirfcii, Numismatist. Dealer in 
Coins and Medal*, Henry lliisuh succeMor, 13. I. Keichen- 
haohgtr. Munich. Bavaria. Speciality: Fine Greek and Roman 
Coins, General Gold Coins and Medals, 


C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM (Art Branch). (18-25.) 1st DECEMBER. 

The dale specified is the lutext at which applications can ho 
reoeived. They must be made on forma to he obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretabt, Civil Sdrvioo Commission, 
London, S.W. 


Beady this day, 6d.; by post, 7Jd. 

THE “AGNOSTIC ANNUAL” for 1899. 

Everyone should read the Paper, “What is the 
Harm of Christianity ?*’ by Hirbert Flowridiw, 
Author of “ A Celibate’s Wife.” 

London: Watts ± Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


GLADSTONE REMINISCENCES. ByG.J. 


Holyoakh. See” THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL.” 
Just ready. Price 74d. f post free. 

London: Watts <fc Co., 17. Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCUIA TIOX and SALE of 
all the BEST 

fcNGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
aDd post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Opfbbf.d at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and post free to an; address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOK8. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30-31, New Oxford Street; 241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Btreet, E.C.. London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


Messrs.ARCH!BALD CONSTABLE 
& CO. have just published a 
new Novel by T. F. DALE 
and F. E. SLAUGHTER, 
entitled 

TWO FORTUNES Crown 8vo 

AND OLD PATCH 6/- 


at all the Libraries, Booksellers 
and Bookstalls. 


POPULAR NOVELS R1CENTLY PUBLISHED. 

WITHIN BOUNDS. 

R; ETHEL COXON. 6 0 

CALEB WEST. 

By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 6 0 
Second Elition. 

THE MODERN GOSPEL. 

By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 6 0 

DINKINBAR. 

Second Edition. By H. C. MaoILWAINE. 6 O 

A STATESMAN'S CHANCE. 

By J. H. CHARLES. 6 0 

THE STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. 

By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 60 
8econd Edition. 

AN ELUSIVE LOVER. 

By VIRNA WOODS. 3.8 


THE WORKS of 

HENRY FIELDING 

12 vols., demy 8vn, printed on Hand made paper 
at the Chiswick Press, and limited to 750 copie* 
f jT England and America. 

Mr. Edmund Gnsse has written a Critical Essay, in¬ 
cluded in the first volume. The Text is based on the 
last edition revised by the Author. 7*. 6d. net per 
volume, and Sets only sold. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS, 2 vols., and TOM 

JONES, Vols. I. and II., now ready. 

‘‘Messrs. Constable have placed book-lovers under 
an obligai ion by their publication of this beautiful 
edition of Fielding’s works. Fielding, although by 
universal acknowledgment our greatest novelist, has 
not been as well treated as some of the older writer*. 
There is a delightful introductory essay by Mr. Gosse.” 

Illustrated London Fetes. 


A NEW VOLUME BY 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 

ODES in CONTRIBUTION to the 
SONG of FRENCH HISTORY. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, Os. net. 


EMIN PA8HA: 

His Life and Work. 

Compiled from his Journals. Letters, and Scientific 
Notes, and from Official Documents. By GKOHG 
SCHWEITZER. With an Introduction by R. W. 
FELKIN, M.D., F.R.8.E.. Ac. With Portrait and 
Map. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 32s. 

“ Appears at a highly opportune moment. Science 
has every rea E on to honour one who worshipped her 
with unremitting devotion and zeal, and added to the 
sum of human knowledge under constant disadvan- 
tages, and in circumstances of almost unprecedented 
difficulty.”— Standard. 

“ It is a piece of rare good fortune that Emin’s care¬ 
fully written and copious diaries have been so com¬ 
pletely recovered.The book abounds throughout 

with ‘matters of interest to the geographer, the 
naturalist, the politician, the student of humanity, 
and all concerned with the recent history of Central 
Alrica.”— Times. 

“ Emin Pasha was one of the most remarkable per¬ 
sonalities in the history of Africa.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


2, Whitehall Gabdkns, Westminster. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 

PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 

CATHOLICISM, ROMAN and ANGLICAN. By 

the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Author of “ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 
Contbsts The Churches and the Ideal of Religion—Catholicism and the 
Apology for the Christian Faith—Ca»hol«ci«m and Thought—Catholicism a* d 
Historical Criticism—Manning and the Catholic Revival—Anglo-Catholicism, 
the New and the Old. Ac. 

N.B.—Owing to Principal Fairbairn’s visit to India, the publication of his 
work, “ The Person of Christ and tho Phi’osophy of Religion,” which was 
announced for Jaiuary, has been unavoidably postponed until the autumn of 
next year. 

BY PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM P A 

Study in tbe Credibility of St. Luke. By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.O.L., 
LL.D. Part I. Tbe Importance of tho Problem. Part II. The Solution 
of the Problem. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready next week. 

BY PROF. J. H. BERNARD. 

VIA DOMINI: Sermons for Christian Seasons. 

By Dr. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, ^nd 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Tro^sarer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 6vo, cloth, tie. [ Ready next week. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH 

DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. 
Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. [In a few days. 

PROF. DRUMMOND. 

The LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RS.E. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Profersor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Ready in December. 

BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 

CAPRICCIOS. By the Dnchess of Leeds. Crown 

8vo, art linen, 0s. 

“ We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short stories, whirh 
display literary ability of do meau order. . . . We have nothing but praise for this 
volume, which is one of real literary interest. St. James's Gazette. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen 

THORNBYCROFT FOWLER. Crown 8vo, cloth. Oh. 

” Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the yeir.”— Daily A etc*. 

'“Tbenovel of the season' will probably be the popular verdict upon this umasingly witty 
and brilliant story."— Spe-ker. 

“A remarkable book "—Literature. 

" Beyond doubt a book to read.”— Westminster Gazette. 

** It is an extremely clever book, and Miss Fowler deserves hearty congratulations upon 
her success. Us vie w of Reviews. 

BY W. J. DAWSON. 

TABLE TALK with YOUNG MEN. By W. J. 

DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 

•* A very good book to put into the bands of young men."— Times. 

** A highly helpful and stimulating book."— Glasgow Herald. 

BY DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD. 

The UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Alfred T. 

SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with diagrams, 7s. 8d. 

*' It is undeniable that an inquire suoh as that which Dr. Schofield has undertaken may 
pursued with advantage, and his book may bu read in the confident assurance that it will | 
afford many suggestive subjects for the consideration of those who concern themselves with 
tbe problems of the mind and its effect on the body."— Morning Post. 

BY HESBA STRETTON. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hesba 

STRETTON, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morloy, and she shines steadily right to 
the end. Ueeba Stratum has produced no more beautiful perionage than Hester Morley. 
One is the better for her acquaintance. The curiously complex disposition of Robert 
Waldron is limned with the greatest skill."— Dundee Advertiser. 

London : HODDER * STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Bow, E C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

to. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LOKDOH IH 1 M TIME O P THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Temp. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 

With Special Contributions from His Excollency E. J. PHELP8, late 
American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKlN, LL.D.; ROBBK(' 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRIOCIETH and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester a Cheltenham 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and tho SPAS of MID-WALES. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6». Sixty illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON and ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd. 
The Bailway Bookataile, and all Booksellera’. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


China in Transformation 

By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 

Gold Medallist Royal Geographioal Society, formerly Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Burmab, and Administrator of Mashonaland, Special 
Correspondent of the Timet, Ao. 

With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, Ao. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 

“ Every page of the volume should be carefally studied by those 
who desire to gain a right understanding of the present position in 
China.”— Ath-iucnm. 


MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL, Who has 

Served for More than Half a Century in tho Navy of the United States. 
By 8. R. FRANKLIN, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, deckle edges and gilt top, 12s. 0d. 

NKW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. B 7 the Archbishop of 

ARMAGH, Primate of All Ireland. Feusel, with Index and 8ynopsis, 
cloth, 3s. Od. 

“ The treatment of the subject is marked by all tho Author’s moat attractive 
characteristics. Hardly a page is without some brilliant and epigrammatic 
re licet ion, some quaint cr interesting anecdote, or some moving appeal.” 

Guardian, 

LABOUR COPARTNERSHIP. Notes of a Visit to 

Co-operative Workshops, Factories, and Farms in Great Britain ami 
Ireland, in which Employer, Employee, and Consumer share in owner* 
sh p and Management and Results, tty HENRY DKMAREST LLO¥D, 
Author of “ Wealth against Commonwealth.” Clotb, 5s. 

THE PATERNAL STATE IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY. By HENRY GAULLIEUR. Post 8vo, cloth to. 

THE GOLFER'S ALPHABET. Illustrated by A. 

B. FROST. Rhymes by W. G. VAN TASSEL 8UTPUEN, Author of 
“ Golflcido.” Square 4to, with Ornamental Cover, 7s. 6d. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. Volume for 1898. 

Cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 8d. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Bound Volume June to November. Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Casks fob Binding, supplied separately, 2s. each. 

FOUR FOR A FORTUNE: a Story. By Albert 

LEE, Author of “Tommy Toddles.” Illustrated by F. C. Yobn. Crown 
870, c loth extra, gilt, Os. 

THE ROOK OF THE LION: a Story. By M. 

ELLIOT 8EAWELL, Author of “ A Virginia Cavalier,” Ac. Illustrated 
by A. f. KELLER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 0s. 


HARPER'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

LATEST ADDITIONS. 

A WORLD BEWITCHED. By James M. Graham, 

Author of “ The Son of the Cz tr.” 

THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS. By M. E. Franois 

(Mrs. Francis Blundel), Author of “ In a North Country Village,” Ac. 

MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. By W. Edwards 

T1REBUCK, Author of " Miss Grace of A'l Souls,” Ao. 

THE STORY OF A PLAY. By W. D. Howells. 
BEHIND A MASK. By Theo Douglas, Author of 

“ Iras, a Mystery." 

IN THE SARGASSO SEA. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
SILENCE, AND OTHER ST0RIE3. By Mary E. 

WILKINS, Author of “A New England Nun,” Ac. 


HARPER k BROTHER 5 , Publishers, London and New York, 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIST. 


Mra. BURTON HARRISON’S NEW NOVEL. 

A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. By 

Mrs. BORT-W HARRISON, Author of “A 
Bachelor Maid," Ac. Olotb, 0 ». L-Vcxf week. 


New Volume of “ Tho Builders of Greater 
Britain.” 

EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD. 

The Colonisation of South Australia and New 
Zealand By R GARNE IT. C.B., LL.D. Photo¬ 
gravure front and Maps. Clo'-h, 6s. 

[ Next week. 


An Important New Work by the Editor of 
the 11 Revue dee Deux Mondes.” 

MANUAL of the HISTORY of 

FRKNCK LITERATURE By FERDINAND 
BRUNRTIERE Preface specially written fir 
this Edition oy the Author. Cloth, 12 s. 

Professor Dowdkn. in a letter to the Publisher, 
writes: “1 know alreadv in its French form the 
Manual, and know how full of thought and of learn¬ 
ing it is. I shall do what I can to get any of my 
Btudents, who a-e also students of French, to read bo 
useful a book as your edition of the Manual.” 


W. CL IRK RUSSELL'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE ROMANOE of a MIDSHIP- 

MAN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 
“ The Wreck of the ' Grosvenor,’ ” Ac. In green 
cloth, Os. 

The Spectator says: " It is readable from beginning 
to end. 1 ' 

The Speaker 6ays : “ There is r ovelty hero, as well 
as excitement and iacidont. Indeed, the veteran 
writer has never shown his skill in devising possible 
incidents at sea more fully than in this volume.” 

Mr. W. H. Lucy says: ‘‘It is delightful to find 
Russell excelling himself after so long a successful 
course.” 


LOUIS BBCKB’8 NEW BOOK. 

RODMAN, the BOATSTEERER 

Large crown 8vo, Green ClQth Library, Os. 

The St. Jamex's Gazette savs: ‘‘A graphic fidelity 
to details, coupled with a picturesque though simple 
style, which make* his book distinctly valuable as 
well as interesting.” 


DOLLY RADFORD'S NEW BOOK. 

ONE WAY of LOVE. By Dollie 

RADFORD, Author of “ A Light Load,” " Good 
Night,” Ac. Cloth, 3 s. 0 d. [Next week. 


CORNISH WHIDDLES for 

TE8NIN' TIME. Told by Mrs. FRANK 
MORRTS. Illustrated by Archibald K. Nichol- 
Bon. Fcip. 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, 2 s. Od. 

[Sext week . 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. By 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, Author of "The 
Ambassador,” &c. Tmrd Impression. Green 
cloth, gilt, os. 


DR. 8. WEIR MITOHELL'8 NEW NOVEL. 

FAR in the FOREST. By S. Weir 

MITCHELL, Author of "High Wynne,” Ac. 
Cloth, 6a. 


BY ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 

THE CLEARER VISION: Being 

Storie* of the Secret Life. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

" Tharn is no doubt about the striking cleverness of 
these fictional stu lies.”— baity Telegraph. 

London: T. FJSHER UNWIN, 
IV.erno 4 e- Square, E,0, 


CHATTO & WINDDS, Publishers. 


Dr. BREWER’S READER’S HAND 

BOOK of FAMOU8 NAMES in FICTION, 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PROVERBS, 
PLOTS, STORIES, and POEMS. A NEW 
EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7 s. 0 d. 

*‘A wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of reference* to 
matteni which are always cropping up in conversation and In 
every-day life — a moist handy volume.”— Timet. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of PIO- 

TURESQUE INDIA. By Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLS. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

'* Among the hundreds of books on India it does manage to 
convey, perhaps lietter than any othe. to a previously un- 
iuioruied reader, u g nerAl intelligent conception of what India 
is—it* government, its native courts, its antiquities, its sport. 
— Sir Richard Temple luis provided us with a volume excel¬ 
lently adapted both to interest and instruct the public on the 
kubject of our great Eastern Empire."— Literature. 

HAROLD FREDERICS NOVELS. 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. Post 

8 vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. •, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

’’ Remarkable for freshness, vigour, and truth.We know 

of no liook, whether history or romance, which brings the reader 
so directly into contact with the reality of American life." 

ManchtiUr Guardian. 

THE LAWTON GIRL. Post 8vo, 

cloth, with Frontispiece by Fred Barnard, 3 s. 0 d.; 
illustrated boards, 2e. 

" ‘ The Lawton Girl * is a strong book, by tho author of that 
remarkable story 'Seth’s Brother's wife.’....It is one of the 
heat, most pathetic, and, in ths highest sense, most humorous 
books which have come even from America within the last few 
years."—-Academy. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 

WARDEN. SECOND EDITION. 

** A straightforward story, told in a manner which befits its 
subject. Miss Warden keeps our interest the whole way 
through .”—Black and IKAtfe. 

A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By 

ADAM LILBURN. 

“ The tnle is told with rare simplicity and tender pathos. 

We congratulate the author on nil natural and moving little 
na rra ti ve. "—Echo. 

MRS. CARMICHAELS GOD 

DESSES. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 
” Saint Mungo’s City.’* 

“ The story has much pathos, and is full of humour—Miss 
Tytier's style continues as attractive as ever, aud we have to 
thank her for an able, interesting, anil pleasant story, full of 
local oolour and striking incidents. —Dundee Courier. 

THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. 

CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s 
Coat.” 

" Honestly conceived, thoughtfully and even tenderly worked 
out.”— Athencmn. 

ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS 

TIME. By GEORGE R. SIMS. With 8 Hlus- 
trations by C. Groen, R.I. 

*'A kindly, old-fashioned tale, with comic and sentimental 
interlude!).. .Some excellent drawings by Mr. C. Green add 
charm to the book.”— Academy. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS of 

BLAI8E PASCAL. With Introduction and Notes 
by T. McCRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2 s. 
[New Volume of the Pocket Libraky. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON and 

HARROW. By ALFRED RIMMER, With 68 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 a. 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly. 

Contests foe NOVEMBER. 

AN INVOLUNTARY MURDER. By Vladixik Koeolsheo. 
WINTER in a DEER-FOREST. By IIwroK Phaser. 

THE FRENCH and SIERRA LEONE. By F. A. Edwards. 
HERALDIC ASPECT of SCOTT’S WORKS. By J. O. 

PtDRICR. 

THE LOW PEAK. By Jous Hyuh. 

THE WAY CHINA ii GOVERNED. By E. H. Parreu. 

A MASTER of TRINITY. By Rev. E. Peacock. M.A. 
PROGRESS of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By Edward Lvik. 
BY the RIVER. By F. B. Dotetojc. 

JON'S JN'S “MAY LORD." By SvlvaXis Chuyn. 


Loudon: CHATTO & WINDU8, 
111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


NE W BOOK S. 

NOW BEADY. 

In 2 vo!b„ demy 8vo, cloth, containing Intaglio Plate 
Frontiapieoe, price 24 a. 

ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

A Study of the Evidence bearing on his De <th 
and Miracles. 

By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 

Part I. gives translations of eleven Latin narratives 
of the Martyrdom, together with those of Gamier, 
and the Saga, comparing the whole with the modern 
accounts of Stanley and Tennyson, and deducing 
general rules of criticism applicable to synoptic docu¬ 
ments. In Part II. the Miracles of St. Thomas are 
a escribed from the books of Benedict and William of 
Canterbury, and those common to both writers aie 
arranged in parallel columns, an attempt being made 
to show the authenticity of many of them, to trace 
their gradual degeneration, to indicate the origination 
and growth of legend, and to point out the bearing of 
the whole subject on the study of the Gospels. 

NOW READY. 

A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 

Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 
Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author and 
several Illustrations in the Text, from Pen-and-ink 

Sketches in the Author’s Journals. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

This narrative begins with the Battle of Talavera, a 
which the chronicler, a young offioer in the Royal 
Engineers, was disabled by a wound in the leg. It 
vividly describes the social conditions of France aDd 
Spain during the wars in the early part of the century, 
and in particular the chivalrous courtesy with wbich 
the French officers treated any enemies who fell inio 
their hands. 


NOW BBADY. 

MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL 
AND LADY HERBERT. 

1623 — 1723 . 

Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The Memoirs and the Correspondence contained in 
this volume were dealt with in works published from 
time to time in the earlier halt of the century. It may 
be considered, however, that they now came with 
Borne freshness; since the works referred to have long 
been out of print, and in this volume they Iiave lux-n 
compiled, from original family documents, by Lady 
Stepney, who lived four generations »go. The MSS. 
were left by Lady Stepney to her son Admiral Maimers, 
by whom they were bequeathed to colonel Poll ok, her 
great-nephew, at whose instanoe they are now pa olished 

NOW READY. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. 

By 0 . LEWIS HIND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Founded on the theory, prevalent among Orienta 
peoples, that the ultimate Revelation will be in the 
West, the plot of tbiB novel is laid in London amid the 
most modern conditions. The story, however, although 
exceedingly original and daring, is neither fantastic 
nor frivolous. On the contrary, it will commend itself 
not less to the philosophic student of leligion tli&n to 
the lover of an exciting tale. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 6vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. 

By I. HOOPER, 

Author of dig Grace o’ the Gunne.” 

A romantic study of the strugglj between human 
nature aud religions fervour in a disuniting com¬ 
munity in the West of England. The novel is by the 
author of •• His Giace o the Gunne.” 

In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, c’oth, gilt top, price 7 s. Od., 
with 45 Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION of RELIGION. 

WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE. M.A, Q.C. 

M It is really a loss to English, and even to universal, 
literature that Knox a hasty and strangely interest¬ 
ing, impressive, and peculiar book, ‘Tue History of 
the tteformatiou in Scotland,’ has not been rendered 
far more extentibly legible to serious mankind at 
large than is hitherto the case.”— Thomas Cablyl.k. 


A. St C. BLACK, Soho Sqturd, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mb. Watts, R.A., has undertaken a statue of the late 
Lord Tennyson. It will be of life size, or even larger; 
and the artist, who is in his eighties, and whose oil- 
portrait of the poet is the possession of the nation, 
approaches this presentation of the late Laureate in a new 
medium with confidence and enthusiasm. 


Tub booksellers’ windows in Berlin and elsewhere, 
which were recently hung with black-edged notices of 
special necrologues and memorials, are aflame to-day 
with yellow placards of the forthcoming Thought* and 
Recollection* of Prince Bismarck. The work will be 
published towards the end of November in two pre¬ 
liminary volumes at ten marks apiece, and a limited 
number of copies, printed on vellum and half-bound, will 
be simultaneously issued at thirty marks. It may be 
remembered that Dr. Busch’s account of these memoirs 
describes them as practically of very little value. He 
relates that the ex-Chancellor’s memory was failing when 
he dictated the work to Lothar Bucher, and, further, that his 
rage and resentment at his dismissal, and at all the cir¬ 
cumstances attending it, had warped his judgment and his 
sense of truth. So far as these statements have been 
made known in Germany, they are taken as an attempt on 
Dr. Busch’s part to assist the sale of his own “Secret 
Pages” by spoiling the market for the authentic work. 
But the name of Prof. Horst Kohl—the editor of the 
“Bismarck Annual,” and the original nominee for the once- 
projected chair of Bismarck in Leipsic University—who is 
preparing the Thought* and Recollections for the Cotta Press 
in Stuttgart, is accepted as a sufficient guarantee for the 
historical worth of the publication. 

The world of letters in Germany is already making its 
preparations to celebrate the 150th anniversary of Goethe’s 
birthday in 1899. A proposal to commemorate the date by 
the erection of a statue of the poet in the pride of his 
youth comes from Strasburg, where, as a student of the 
University, he lived for several years, and where he planned 
the outlines of his great drama, “ Faust.” The committee 
charged with the execution of this scheme is representative 
and cosmopolitan. 

Since retiring from the management of Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., Mr. Crawfurd has sold Chapman's Magazine, 
of which he, with others, was the proprietor, to the 
General Magazine and Review Co., by whom in future it 
will be carried on under a new title. 


Price Threepence. 

[Registered as a Newspaper^ 


It may perhaps be considered as a result of the acute 
competition among the cheap magazines that the English 
Illustrated Magazine has been again transferred. The pro¬ 
prietors of the Illustrated London News and Sketch, who 
acquired it a few years ago, have sold it to a firm of 
printers at St. Albans, who propose making a feature 
of coloured illustrations. Mr. Shorter will not be respon¬ 
sible for the editing after the Christmas number. 


When Messrs. Macmillan started the English Illustrated 
Magazine in 1884, a real effort was made to compete 
with the pictorial methods of the best American monthlies. 
Mr. Biscombe Gardner and Mr. Lacour engraved exquisite 
frontispieces, and Mr. Comyns Carr, the editor, found 
delicate examples of ancient decorative ironwork to serve 
as headpieces and tailpieces. The text was also distin¬ 
guished. Among the contributors were R. L. Stevenson, 
Mr. Shorthouse, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Traill. 


Tiie publishing world is still greatly agitated over the 
question of the threepenny magazine. Itis generally admitted 
that there might be a vast improvement in the reading 
matter of both the Harmsworth and the Royal magazines. 
Both these publications are filled by articles and stories 
by unknown writers, and with one or two exceptions these 
are not of first-class interest. The editorial expense, when 
spread over a million copies, is, after all, an infinitesimal 
amount per copy. It is paper and print that cost the 
money. Another hundred pounds or two paid for literary 
matter would make a vast difference to the future sales. 


The success of Messrs. Cassell’s new Penny Magazine 
has been remarkable. So great was the demand for No. 1 
that Messrs. Cassell, who do all their own printing, have 
had to postpone the publication of No. 2 until next week. 
We believe they have still orders in hand for No. 1, but 
that they have decided not to reprint again. The reception 
of the magazine is all the more astonishing when it is 
remembered that by far the greater part of the contents 
have seen the light before. The serial story must have 
been read by thousands in volume form. 


Mb. T. P. O’Connor is severing his connexion with the 
Weekly Sun. Henceforward, for a while, he intends to 
devote all his journalistic energies to his new paper. Mr. 
O’Connor’s journalistic career has been fertile in new 
ideas, which have almost always been popular. Indeed, 
the front-page review in the Weekly Sun quite set a 
fashion. 
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Thackeray, it seems from Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to 
the Biographical Esmond, had an idea of illustrating his 
Lectures on the English Humorists. In a letter to his 
publisher he gave several specimen drawings. One, which 

we reproduce, re¬ 
presented John¬ 
son and Boswell; 
another, Sterne 
and the grisette; 
another, Captain 
Steele. The pro- 
ject, however, 
came to naught. 

The passionate 
ad miration which 
the murdered 
Empress of Aus¬ 
tria had for the 
verse of Heinrich 
Heine, and her 
pious affection 
for his memory, 
are well known. 
Among her 
papers a port¬ 
folio containing 
several of the 
great poet’s autograph letters was discovered upon her 
death. These letters, it appears, were given to the 
Empress by Heine’s only surviving sister, Frau von 
Embden, when she visited the old lady in Hamburg 
several years ago. The Emperor, on learning that Frau 
von Embden was still alive, ordered these precious letters 
to be returned to her. In the packet he enclosed a letter 
written by his own hand, thanking the old lady for her 
present to his wife, and the latest portrait of the Empress. 


Exit Louis de Rougemont, enter Jean Pacard. Jean 
Pacard was, or purports to have been, a former wardor on 
Devil’s Island at the beginning of Dreyfus’ imprisonment 
there, and he has necessarily an interesting story to tell. 
This story is now running as a serial through a weekly 
paper entitled All Sorts. “ Mon Dieu,” says M. Pacard 
(in translation), “it was strange, very strange. Indeed, 
it was quite a thrilling romance, and I will tell it to you.” 
Until Esterhazy’s book appears M. Paoard should serve. 


It is really time, writes a correspondent, to protest 
against the desecration of Dumas that has now set in. 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan are honoured and 
sacred figures who should dwell undisturbed in the choice 
recesses of the mind. They should be inviolable—most of 
all from poster artists and dramatic adaptors. But both 
these foes to idealism have now wreaked their will. It is 
true that a stage version of Dumas can be avoided: hence 
I say nothing of that; but a poster smites one in the 
face at every turn, and I wish to enter a protest against 
the Haymarket poster which now covers the hoardings of 
London. From this sprawling affiche every trace of distinc¬ 
tion has vanished. Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan 


are mere conventional swashbucklers, of no more account 
than the meanest of the Cardinal’s creatures whom they 
abhorred. They are denuded alike of personality and 
manners: four grinning tipplers, they sail inanely through 
the air, bestraddling a volume and brandishing bottles and 
arms. Of Dumas there is no trace. The picture is a 
crime against romance. 


In consequence of the production of “The Three 
Musketeers ” at the Globe Theatre, and the imminence of 
another production at the Haymarket Theatre, there is an 
extraordinary demand in bookshops for Dumas’ novel. 
Fortunately there are about ten editions to meet it. These 
are of many styles and periods, and they compare with 
each other in the most eccentric way. For example, 
Messrs. Wame have produced a two-shilling edition, 
selling at eighteenpence, which throws more expensive 
editions into the shade, and makes others of the same prioe 
look ridiculous. Many people, however, will prefer Mr. 
Walter Scott’s edition, at three-and-sixpence. 


For a piece of brilliant destructive criticism the reader is 
commended to try the Quarterly's attack on the religious 
novels of Miss Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine. The writer 
possesses perfect temper and masterly analytical Skill. 
The article is so closely knit and logical in progression 
that to quote is not easy; but here is a sentence on each 
novelist, and the sum of the whole matter: “ For herself 
[Miss Corelli] she cannot distinguish prose from verse, 
but rambles between them and fancies it a fine thing to 
‘ go ’ made in white satin like 1 Tilburina ’ in The Critic. . . . 
Mr. Caine lives and dies by emotion ... he has an 
eye for what he sees, but he lives in a world of his own. 
. . . Their religion is not Christianity, but its carica¬ 
ture ; and their apologetics are as wanting in balance as 
they are fertile in sickly and sensuous dreams.” 


Shakespeare is now finally doomed; Greene finally 
doomed; Marlowe finally doomed; Bacon finally justified. 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly writes thus to the Philadelphia 
Conservator : 

I think my new and yet unpublished book contains a 
remarkable array of facts going to show that there is a 
cipher in the Shakespeare Sonnets and in Ben Jonson’s 
Plays as well as in the Plays that go by the name of 
Shakespeare. The first part of the book shows, as I think, 
very conclusively, that the application of Bacon’s biliteral 
cipher, given in the De Augmentis, when applied to the 
curious biliteral inscription on the gravestone oyer Shake¬ 
speare’s remains— 

Good Frend for Jesus SAKE forbeare 
To diGG THE Dust Enclo-Ased He.Ke. 

Blese be THE Man Y l spares THEs Stones 
And curst be He Y* moves my Bones— 
produces this cipher sentence: 

Francis Bacon wrote the Oreene, Marlowe, and Shakespeare 
Plays. 

I believe that when published my book will go far to 
settle the whole Baconian controversy. 

We await the book with a calm pulae. 



JonN80N AND BOSWELL. 
(Drawn by Thackeray.) 
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Mb. Kenneth Grahams’s new story, The Headeicoman, 
which forms No. 5 of Mr. Lane’s Bodley Booklets, is a 
mere trifle. It is an exercise in the humour of the Bah 
Ballade, carried out to the extreme end. It will not add to 
Mr. Grahame’s reputation; but, then, probably Mr. 
Grahame knows that, and is surprised that so slight 
a thing as this should have the dignity of a cover, with 
8ir Thomas Bodley’s portrait upon it. 


The omission of Mr. Kipling’s lines entitled “Bobs ” from 
the new collected edition of his works is deplored by many 
bookbuyers. The result is that the number of the Pall 
Mall Magazine which contained the poem beginning— 
There’s a little red-faced man, which is Bobs, 

Rides the tallest ’orse ’e can —Our Bobs— 
is being eagerly sought after, and copies now command 
double the published price. 


Kipling collectors are multiplying apace, and a City 
firm of booksellers are sufficiently alive to this fact to turn 
it to profit. Thus the thirteenth number of the Horsmonden 
School Budget, which contained Mr. Kipling’s maxim for 
school-boys, has been bought up by this firm, who are 
obtaining a good price for the copies. 


By the way, we were in error last week in attributing 
the drawing reproduced from The Cantab to Mr. Kipling’s 
pencil. It was the work of an undergraduate. 


Mr. Lang, being as dissatisfied as. Wild Eelin, in Mr. 
Black’s new novel, with the ordinary words of “The 
Bonnie, Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomond,” has been at some 
trouble to find a new version. He has now found it in a 
hook entitled The Young Chevalier, published at Bath in 
1748 (no printer’s name). Therein the mystery is cleared 
up. “The speaker,” says Mr. Lang, “is one of two 
acquitted Highland prisoners, released from Carlisle gaol, 
and entering Scotland by different routes. We are also 
enabled to understand why he and his true love will never 
meet again by the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 
The young lady is dead of a heart that broke on Drumossie 
Day, and the hero vows to enlist under Sergeant Mor 
Cameron (hung about 1753) and take vengeance.” Here 
is the recovered song: 

There’s an ending o’ the danoe, and fair Morag’s safe in 
France, 

And the Clans they hae paid the lawing, 

And the wuddy has her ain, and we twa are left alane, 

Free o’ Carlisle gaol in the dawing. 

So ye’ll tak’ the high road, and I’ll tak’ the laigh, 

An, I’ll be in Scotland before ye; 

But me and my true love will never meet again, 

By the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond. 

For my love’s heart brake in twa, when she kenned the 
Cause's fa’. 

And she sleeps where there’s never name shall waken, 

Where the glen liee a’ in wrack, wi’ the houses toom and 
black, 

And her father’s ha’s forsaken. 

Chorue. 


While there’s heather on the hill shall my vengeance ne’er 
be still, 

While a bush hides the glint o’ a gun, lad; 

Wi’ the men o’ Sergeant MSr shall I work to pay the score, 
Till I wither on the wuddy in the sun, lad ! 

Chorus. 

At this point, it may be well to explain that The Young 
Chevalier (published at Bath, 1748) and the singer are but 
myths, and the poem is, as he confesses, Mr. Lang’s own. 
But is it not a pretty forgery? We still think, however, 
that “ before ye ” is not the best possible rhyme to “ Loch 
Lomond.” 


Mr. Frank Sabin has just acquired Lord Byron’s 
copy of the plays of Alfieri. The fly - leaves contain 
unpublished *notes by Byron, among them this dictum 
reflecting on critics: “Alfieri has been attacked by 
writers who consistently contradict themselves—this seems 
to me the best proof of his extraordinary merits.” In the 
volume containing “ Mirra ” Byron has written: “ Venice, 
Nov. 8, 1819.—Bead ‘Mirra,’ but could not continue read¬ 
ing—umph!—When I went to the representation of ‘ Mirra ’ 
at Bologna, the two last acts threw me into hysterics—not 
a woman’s. This same feeling choked me again — an 
agony of tears unborn.” The three volumes, each enriched 
by Byron’s comments and memoranda, are valued at £35. 


The quiet precinct of Stationers’ Hall is so much 
frequented by publishers, booksellers, and authors that 
even a non-literary fact concerning it will not be considered 
intrusive. A lofty plane-tree which stands against the 
Copyright Office has looked down for seventy years on the 
comings and goings of bookmen. It was planted by a 
prominent “ stationer,” and it cost him just 4d. In the 
inner courtyard, to which few people penetrate, the same 
bookman planted another plane-tree, which cost him 4jd.; 
and the two are twins in size and beauty. 


We have often wondered why, in these days of assiduous 

book making for children, 
foreign juvenile works are 
not more often drawn upon. 
The question is partly 
answered by the appear¬ 
ance of Two Little Run¬ 
aways (Longmans), an 
adaptation by Mr. James 
Bnckland of Lee Aventures 
de Jean-Paul Choppart, a fa¬ 
vourite French story by 
Louis Desnoyers, published 
in 1843. The tale is very 
picturesque and full of 
incident and humour, and 
A Cover by Mr. Cecil Aldin. its Gallicism will perhaps 

be found by the nursery an 
agreeable change. Mr. Cecil Aldin has illustrated the 
book with spirit and thoroughness. We reproduce his 
very excellent cover- 
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In commenting upon our article last week on the 
“ Curiosities of Indexing,” a contributor to the West¬ 
minster Gazette writes thus: 

An amusing addendum might be made, taken from the 
later editions of Croker’s Boswell, which would seem to have 
been hitherto overlooked, and which, besides illustrating 
what has been said of the practice of the old controver¬ 
sialists of letting fly a few Parthian arrows from their indexes 
at their opponents, has a piquancy all its own arising out 
of the relationship known to subsist between Macaulay and 
Croker. It will be remembered that Macaulay in his 
famous review took Croker to task for, among other things, 
his capricious delicacy in occasionally substituting for 
certain free expressions which Johnson sometimes per¬ 
mitted himself more decorous equivalents. In subsequent 
editions of the great work Croker defended his conduct on 
this head, and then had a parting shot at his critic from 
the index where this entry occurs: “ Indecency and in¬ 
delicacy. Seo Macaulay, T. B.” ! “ 


We hear that the system of selling expensive works by 
instalment through the medium of the newspapers is being 
extensively taken up. One of the loading Church papers 
will, we understand, shortly offer in this way a well-known 
B iblical commentary. 


Of Mark Twain under difficulties—Mark Twain in the 
shade—too much has of late years been heard. Here is a 
portrait, by way of a change, of the humorist in the sun. 



Mask Twain in tiie Sun. 


The photograph was taken by an amateur at Onteora, an 
American summer resort. 


Apropos Mr. Birrell’s remark, “ Spontaneity, the most 
attractive of all the charms of human speech, is usually 


the first to resent the imprisonment of print,” quoted by 
us recently from his memoir of Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Mr. G. Somes Layard sends the following verses: 

I catch the fleeting fancies as they fly, 

Lock them in written words 
As darting, nimble buds 
Are snared and caged within an aviary. 

But when I shew my thoughts unto my friend, 

Thus “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 

Behold him disinclined 
To sympathize, admire, or recommend. 

And yet, to interchange his thoughts with mine, 

As men fly carrier doves 
With messages, he dearly loves 
In converse, saying my thoughts are free and fine. 

Is it that caged thoughts lose their beauty bright 
As birds the gloss that flecks 
Their breasts, their wings, their necks, 

Pining to taste again the wild delight ? 

Henceforth my thoughts shall fly on wings of speech, 
No longer droop and waste 
In caging type encased 
Until the welkin’s topmost arch they reach. 

Mr. Layard tells us that he wrote these verses many years 
ago, which accounts for the inaccuracy of the statement in 
the concluding stanza. Had the determination been 
adhered to, we should have been without Mr. Layard’s 
Life of Charles Keene and many of Truth's “Strange 
Stories.” 


Prof. Harrt Thurston Peck, one of the editors of the 
American Bookman, has added another to his literary in¬ 
genuities by translating the account of Trimalchio's Dinner, 
from Petronius Arbiter. He has done this “ with idiomatic 
freedom, so as to bring out in modem dress the easy chat, 
the colloquialisms, and the slang of the original.” The 
book will have “ curious and interesting illustrations.” 
One reason given for this translation is that Petronius 
Arbiter’s story is “amusing, and the language is crisp, 
striking, and full of epigram.” Another reason is that 
“ readers of Quo Vadis, especially, will be glad to have an 
opportunity of perusing a work to which attention is called 
in that remarkable book ! ” 


A departure is to be made by Messrs. Methuen with, 
the publication of Mr. J. F. Fraser’s book Round the World 
on a Bicycle. It is usual first to publish a costly edition of 
a work, and then a cheap or popular edition. But 
Messrs. Methuen intend the first appearance of Round the 
World on a Bicycle to be in paper covers at sixpence, to 
the extent of 100,000 copies. Afterwards, a six-shilling 
edition will be issued, with illustrations, and its democratic 
forerunner stopped. 


Apropos of our story last week of the purchaser of 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, it is not to be disputed that 
the appeals for a cheaper edition, which were recently- 
addressed to Messrs. Macmillan through the Daily 
Chronicle, represent a widely felt want. Every bookseller 
of standing can confirm the existence of this want. Mean- 
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while we observe that Messrs. Bell have just endeavoured 
to stave the hunger of the public with Mr. Gamer’s trans¬ 
lation of the quatrains; Mr. Nutt has in the press a cheap 
edition of Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s prose rendering; 
and lastly, Mr. Grant Bichards is about to issue a cheap 
edition of Mr. Le Gallienne’s ingenious substitute. But 
these, of course, are only sops. The public wants its Fitz¬ 
Gerald, and won’t be happy till it gets him. 


Some very large enterprises in new editions of standard 
novels now progressing or lately completed deserve note. 
Mr. Dent’s edition of Dumas ran to more than sixty 
volumes, and his edition of Balzac will exceed fifty volumes- 
In addition, new and costly editions of the works of the 
Brontes, of Fielding, and of Whyte-Melville are in 
progress. All these editions are well produced; but not 
one can compare with the “ Edinburgh Stevenson.” 


One firm of publishers, at least, has taken sympathetic 
count of the reviewer’s position with regard to uncut 
books. A volume received by us from Messrs. Service 
& Paton contains a slip of paper bearing the following 
note: “The leaves of this copy have been cut for the 
convenience of the reviewer.” Other publishers please 
copy. (P.S.—Our reviewer has just written to say that 
the book in question wanted still twenty-nine cuts for his 
convenience to be complete.) ' 


M. Maeterlinck’s Wisdom andDestiny is selling exceed¬ 
ingly well—a dozen copies in two days at one establishment. 
This is remarkable, the character of the book and its price 
being considered. 


Nxw editions of Jane Austen’s novels are being absurdly 
overdone. When all is said, Jane Austen appeals now, os 
in the past, to a select class of readers. There cannot 
possibly be room in the market for six editions of her 
works at one time. Yet six, if not seven or eight, are now 
in circulation. We have nothing - to say against any one 
of these, we merely remark that there are too many. We 
have (1) the old Bentley edition, now in the hands of 
Messrs. Macmillan; (2) Messrs. Macmillan’s own edition, 
included in “Standard Novels”; (3) Messrs. Dent’s ten- 
volume edition, now being re-issued with new binding and 
new illustrations; (4) Mr. Allen’s new illustrated edition, 
now in progress; (5) Mr. Grant Bichards’s new library 
edition, just completed; and (6) Messrs. Boutledge’s 
reprints. 

“The sex novel is dead,” said a bookseller the other 
day, “ and the women who did things are at a discount.” 
The fact is, tliat the novel of adventure is the live novel, 
and it is the men who did things who are wanted. 


That useful invention of Mr. Tuer’s, “ The Author’s 
Hairless Paper-Pad,” has just undergone improvement. 
A better quality of paper has been adopted, and a sheet of 
blotting-paper added for the benefit of those that use ink. 
Mr. Punch’s comment that a hairless pad may lead to a 
bald style need not prevent anyone from using it. 


Another volume of Mr. Aubrey de Yere’s poetical 
works comes from Messrs. Macmillan— Legends and Records 
of the Church and the Empire , forming Vol. VI. of the 
collected edition. The book was first published in 
1887. Mr. de Vere has prefixed an interesting “adver¬ 
tisement ” to this reprint, wherein he says that Cardinal 
Newman once remarked to him that “ if the Middle Ages 
constituted the loftiest period of Human History, the long 
preceding period, with its Graeco-Latin, its Imperial, and 
its Barbaric elements, from Augustus to Charlemagne, 
was, on the other hand, the richest for poetic purposes, 
the most various, and eventually the most terrible period 
the world has yet witnessed.” Mr. de Yere’s poems cover 
both periods. 

An examination paper on fiction, set by a contributor to 
the Pall Mall Gazette in a recent number, contained among 
others these questions: 

Show that two villains are together less than one hero, 
and that, if a be a heroine, b a pair of breeches, c an 
amiable misogynist, and d the literary drama, a + 6 + c = d. 

If A, a rising novelist, can publish four novels in one 
year, of which 49,000 copies are sold at 6s., and is inter¬ 
viewed during that time in thirty-seven papers and four 
illustrated magazines, and if he then changes his publisher 
and sets up a motor-car, deduce the price per thousand 
and the value of an interview. 

Bibliographical. 

The announcement of a new edition of the Collected Sonnets 
of Charles Tennyson Turner would seem to show that that 
work is gradually making its way into the hearts of poetry- 
lovers. Gradually, I say, because it has been before the 
world for eighteen years, having been brought out in 
1880 under the editorship of the present Lord Tennyson, 
who supplied a preface. In the course of that preface it 
was stated that, in the opinion of our late lamented 
Laureate, “ some of the sonnets have all the tenderness of 
the Greek epigram.” while he ranked “ a few of them 
among the noblest in our language.” Mr. Kegan Paul 
was the first publisher of the book, which was transferred, 
in 1884, to Messrs. Macmillan. It has special value for 
students as containing Alfred Tennyson’s affectionate 
verse-tribute to his brother. 

Is it not rather early for Mr. William Watson to be 
“ collecting ” his Poems ? Though his first book of verse 
has on its title-page the date 1880, it was only in 1890, 
when he published Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems, 
that he came prominently before the public. The Prince's 
Quest, and Other Poems, of 1880, made no mark on the 
public; nor did the Epigrams of Art, Life, and Literature of 
1884---no doubt because it was issued by a provincial 
house. Mr. Watson has now, however, an opportunity of 
bringing together such of his old and his later work as he 
desires, after due consideration, to be judged by. He has 
issued altogether nine volumes of verse, most of them of 
slender proportions. It will be interesting to note how 
much or how little he reproduces from the volumes of 
1880 and 1884. 

By the way, has attention ever been publicly drawn 
to a noteworthy parallelism between a passage in Mr. 
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Watson’s Epigrams and one in Mr. Austin Dobson’s ballad 
of “ The Ladies of St. James’s ” ? In bis third Epigram 
Mr. Watson says of the Poet: 

Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 

In Mr. Dobson’s ballad we read : 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida! 

Her colour comes and goes; 

It trembles to a lily,— 

It wavers to a rose. 

There is no question here of plagiarism; the instance is 
merely one of unconscious similarity. 

I am glad to see that Bishop Wordsworth (of Salisbury) 
is to give us an account of the Episcopate of his uncle, Dr. 
Charles Wordsworth, of St. Andrews. Of course, we 
already possess two volumes in which the latter prelate 
embodied his recollections of the years 1806-56. Still, 
though the Bishop of St. Andrews was not without the . 
necessary self-esteem, it is well that the full story of his 
episcopal labours should be written by another hand. Dr. 
Charles Wordsworth ought, to be sure, to have been 
a Bishop in England, or, better still, a Dean. He was a 
scholar, and had been a schoolmaster; he was not in his 
element as a Bishop of the Scots Episcopalian body. 
He was a Broad Churchman, and coquetted, most amiably, 
with Presbyterianism, which was, tactically, a mistake. 
He was a vigorous writer and a most excellent orator. 

I note that Mr. Bret Harte’s Stories in Light and 
Shadow are to be issued by C. A. Pearson, Limited, and I 
feel aggrieved thereat. Ought not a writer who is already, 
in his lifetime, a classic (so to speak) always to publish 
through the same firm ? ’Twould be convenient, for then 
every successive book from the same hand could be 
uniform in size and style with its predecessors. As it is, 
Messrs Chatto & Windus publish Mr. Harte’s “ Complete 
Works,” while some of his recent stories figure in the lists 
of other firms. The fact is, no fictionist should issue his 
‘‘complete works” till he has definitely stopped writing. 
Thereby would much bibliographical “ strong language ” 
be avoided. 

The memoir and correspondence of Miss Ferrier which 
Mr. J. A. Doyle is going to put before us will no doubt 
have a cordial welcome. One would not have thought 
that such works as Marriage, The Inheritance, and Besting 
would be to the taste of the present generation; and yet 
all three have been reprinted two or three times within 
the last sixteen or seventeen years. Nay, it is but three 
or four years since Messrs. Dent reissued, in very pleasant 
guise, all the stories of Miss Ferrier. From which one 
may fairly gather that the lady has her admirers even in 
these days. A short sketch of her life was given lately by 
Sir George Douglas in his Blackwood Group. 

One reads that there was sold the other day by auc¬ 
tion the MS. of two stanzas by our late Laureate, 
beginning “ From Sorrow, Sorrow yet is born.” The 
statement makes your true Tennysonian’s mouth water. 
He knows not those stanzas; they are not in the authorised 
Works; they are not in any of the poet’s early volumes; 
there is no sign of them in any of the bibliographies; they 
have not been printed in the official Biography. Have 


they ever been published ? They may be of no great im¬ 
portance ; but still, one would like to have read them. 

There is nothing more misleading than initials. Until 
lately Mr. John Davidson, the poet, was being credited 
by many with the authorship of sundry articles in an 
evening newspaper signed “J. D."; yet was he quite 
guiltless in the matter. Now one notices, at the end of 
articles in a Sunday journal the initials “W. P. B.,” 
which are, I believe, those of Mr. W. P. Ryan, though 
they might very well be those of Mr. W. P. Ridge. 
Wherefore I am disposed to say, if articles be signed at 
all, let them be signed with the full name. p 

Another book of travel from Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop)! 
Why, it was only the other day that she gave us Korea and 
her Neighbours. Some three or four years ago we had from 
her Among the Thibetans; before that, Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan ; before that The Golden Chersonese and 
the Way Thither ; before that, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan ; 
before that, A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains ; and, 
before that again, The Hawaian Archipelago, which dates 
from 1874-75. I fancy there is, or was, a book called 
Women Travellers of the Nineteenth Century : should there 
ever be a new edition of that work, Mrs. Bishop should be 
conspicuous in the narrative. Her record must be difficult 
to beat. 

In editing the plays and poems of Robert Greene, and 
in writing his Life, Mr. Churton Collins follows both 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Grosart. Dyce’s edition dates from 
1831, and Mr. Grosart’s from 1881-6 ; moreover, Mr. 
Grosart reprinted all Greene’s works, in which he did 
well, for the novels are much more notable and valuable 
than the plays. It is as a romancist and a poet that 
Greene deserves to live. He has been long in coming into 
his own; till quite lately, Mr. Palgrave could find no place 
for him in the Golden Treasury, but he is fairly well repre¬ 
sented in Mr. T. H. Ward’s English Poets. Robert Bell 
edited his Poems in 1846. Certain of his lyrics ought 
never to be absent from any English anthology which 
professes to be comprehensive. 

Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke’s Memoir of the Duchess of Teck will 
be the writer’s first contribution to the belles-lettres. His 
Australian Defences and New Guinea, and his Handy Book 
for Electors, were, of course, highly useful, but not of great 
literary interest. Mr. Cooke has edited the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine, the Observer, the Pall Mall Gazette, and, I 
believe, the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. I 
have also heard that he has done editorial work on the 
Morning Post. He is a barrister, and has been a private 
secretary and an examiner for inspectorships. Altogether, 
“ a man so various ”—and so forth. 

How well Thackeray wears! Here are Messrs. Smith 
& Elder offering us another edition of The Rose and the 
Ring, which dates back to 1855, as well as a reproduction 
of the first issue of Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, which belongs to 
1847. 

By the way, I never said that Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s 
literary career began thirty years ago. My remarks were 
confined to his stories for boys, and, so far as those remarks 
went, they were accurate. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Sage’s World. 

Wisdom and Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans¬ 
lated by Alfred Sutro. (George Allen. 6s.) 

Wisdom and Destiny might be defined as the work of an 
{esthete on Moral Beauty, and it should find a welcome in 
England, for it is practically a book of spiritual teaching. 
For ourselves M. Maeterlinck’s dreamyplays seem to us more 
convincing than his spiritual essays, for though both have 



Maurice Maeterlinck. 

From a Photograph bg Bsnque, Paris . 


atmosphere, in the plays the morality is sublimated in their 
exquisite form and their tender mystical moods. However, 
we admit that in Wisdom and Destiny these same moods 
gather and group themselves into an individual philosophy 
of life which is rare, delicate, and fragile, beautiful as a 
floating mist. M. Maeterlinck in his essays is artist enough 
to escape all that narrow dogmatic utterance on morality 
which has vitiated so much of Mr. Buskin’s excellent 


teaching. 


The philosophy that Wisdom and Destiny offers us is 
a striving towards the good, and the good in M. Maeter¬ 


linck’s scheme is essentially the calm and lofty attitude 
of the soul that can transmute all experience, conscious¬ 
ness, and sorrow into divine wisdom. The inner wells of 
the spirit should be depths of a serene happiness which 
is wisdom. The perception of the good in itself is wisdom, 
and the spirit always striving towards the beauty of moral 
perfection conquers self and sorrow, and never loses sight 
of a divine beatitude as its goal. M. Maeterlinck’s 
philosophy, springing from a poet’s world, is thus essen¬ 
tially religious in its nature, for it rejects all the truths 
that clash with or diminish a serene consciousness of joy, 
and it seeks to determine all consciousness of tragedy, 
evil, and suffering, as secondary and inferior to the 
consciousness of goodness and confidence, of indulgence 
and love. But let us see M. Maeterlinck’s thought shaping 
itself: 

Wisdom perhaps is only the sense of the infinite applied 

to our moral life.Why should we not say that 

wisdom is the triumph of reason divine over reason of 
man ? . . . Our wisdom, we might add—in other words, 
all that is best in our soul and our character, is to be 
found, above all, in those ideas that are not yet clear. 
Were we to allow our clear ideas only to govern our life, 
we should quickly become undeserving of either much love 
or esteem. For, truly, what could be less clear than the 
reasons that bid us be generous, upright, and just, that 
teach us to cherish in all things the noblest of feelings 
aud thoughts ? . . . Season, the well-beloved daughter 
of intellect, must go take her stand on the threshold of our 
spiritual life, having first flung open the gates of the prison 
beneath, where the living, instinctive forces of being lie 
captive, asleep. . . . She watches the flame of her lamp; 
needs must it burn brightly and remain at its post, and be 
seen from afar. She listens untroubled to the murmur of 
inferior instincts out there in the darkness. But the 
prisoners slowly awake; there are some who draw nigh 
to the threshold, and their radiance is greater than hers. 
There flows from them a light less material, softer and 
purer than that of the bold, hard flame which her hand 
protects. They are the inscrutable powers of goodness 
and love ; and others follow behind, more mysterious still, 
and more infinite, seeking admission .... then shall 
ineffable changes take place on the threshold, from lamp 
to lamp. Drops of an unknown oil will blend with the 
oil of the wisdom of man ; and when the white strangers 
have passed, the flame of her lamp shall rise higher, 
transformed for all time; shall shed purer and mightier 
radiance amidst the columns of the loftier doorway. 

In the above passage there floats gently before us the 
tender dreamy atmosphere of a mystical world, whose 
peaceful beauty is its creator’s justification. The supreme 
type of man in M. Maeterlinck’s eyes is the sage. Culti¬ 
vation of the soul is the sage’s duty. Whatever happens 
to us in life is to fortify our consciousness of spiritual 
strength. Filled with the single supreme aim towards the 
good, the sage moves among men, conscious of an immense 
inner world of love and purifying joy, and at the sage’s 
coming, worldly strife and sin and tragedy sink abashed 
before his lofty gaze, his evenness of soul, his immense 
tranquillity. “ He seems to create,” says M. Maeterlinck, 

some kind of sanctuary, whose inviolability will be in the 
degree of his wisdom ; and the consciousness he has 
acquired becomes the centre of a circle of light, within 
which the passer-by is secure from the caprice of fate . . . 
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The mere presence of the sage suffices to paralyse destiny; 
and of this we find proof in the fact that there exists scarce 
a drama wherein a true sage appears; when such is the 
case the event must needs halt before reaching bloodshed 
and tears. 

But how are we to attain to this immense consciousness 
of the good? And whence does M. Maeterlinck derive his 
fundamental conception of life so opposed to the sceptical, 
troubled world of to-day and the fragmentary teachings of 
science? M. Maeterlinck has gone back to the ancient 
world, to the worlds of Antoninus Fius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Paulus iEmilius, and Plato; he has strengthened his own 
transfiguring mysticism with the teachings of all the sages 
of history, from the days of Buddha, Socrates, and Marcus 
Aurelius, to the days of Fenelon and Joubert. His teach¬ 
ing is individual only in the sense that he interprets exqui¬ 
sitely the Stoic, Christian, and Epicurean worlds through 
an atmosphere of spiritual elevation and ennobled power. 
His interpretation is the poet’s net of beauty, which strains 
out all the harsh dark things in the great creeds, and lets 
only the gracious pellucid truths slip through. 

Accordingly, at the point where Marcus Aurelius’s no¬ 
bility hardens into stem renunciation, and the Christ of 
“ Suffer little children ...” passes into the Christ of 
“Woe unto ye, hypocrites and sinners . . ,” Wisdom and 
Destiny is significantly silent. And this is the psychological 
moment, so to say, where M. Maeterlinck’s creed becomes 
intensely interesting to us, where he makes a transition 
from the great moralist’s worlds to the sesthete’s worlds 
■—to the world of Pater. In quoting the following passage 
we will make our single criticism on the sage’s world— 
viz., that it is a little too safe, for it is the world of the 
sage’s self. Says M. Maeterlinck : 

Why not admit that it is not our paramount duty to 
weep with all those who are weeping, to suffer with all 
those who are sad ? . . . Tears and sufferings and wounds 
are helpful to us only when they do not discourage our 
life. . . . After all, it matters but little whether it be man 
or the universe that we admire, so long as something appear 
truly admirable to us and exalt our sense of the infinite. 
Every new star that is found in the sky will lend of its rays 
to the passions and thoughts and the courage of man. 
Whatever of beauty we see in all that surrounds us, within 
us already is beautiful. . . . 

Observe in the above passage how gently, how admir¬ 
ably, how insensibly the moralist’s soul, in pursuit of its 
lofty altitude, glides away from the tormenting moral 
problems of suffering, and is found calmly adoring the 
stars! Now this might perhaps be called the idealist’s 
pursuit of virtue under difficulties. One of the idealist’s 
difficulties is, as M. Maeterlinck, perhaps unconsciously, 
puts it, “the immaterial force that shines in our heart 
must shine, first of all, for itself; for on this condition 
alone shall it shine for the others as well and accord¬ 
ingly it is that the idealist in actual life has a trick of 
disappearing whenever difficulties become very pressing, 
for fear lest “the immaterial force that shines in his 
heart ” should go out. Accordingly it is that the idealist’s 
(we do not say the sage’s) happiness in life is generally 
built on sacrificing others; for the same reason it is that 
he neyer explores certain ranges of dark and dangerous 
truths lest he lose sight of the divine light that 


makes him so exceedingly spiritual. The idealist is 
spiritual! That is his glory, as we all know it, we other 
ones. He deplores the corruption of the world, and always 
sits some way off from it, just near enough for it to hear 
him. He is wise and, above all things, safe. But he is 
very stimulating to morals, and he always insists on his 
family, his friends, and his world keeping up to the high 
levels on which he finds his own salvation. 

To conclude, we beg M. Maeterlinck’s pardon for 
digressing in our admiration of the idealist. He is not one 
himself. He is an artist, a poet, a mystic, and he has the 
poet’s privileges over beauty that we do not think the 
moralist can rightfully claim. His book is full of tender 
and beautiful things, which the coarse, harsh, greedy world 
of to-day despises, jeers at, and tries to destroy. He is 
entitled to his rare world, nay, it is a gift to us, dear to even 
those of us who must echo Nietzsche’s words and say: “ It 
is possible that no stronger means of beautifying mankind 
has yet been found than that of piety: through it man 
can become so artificial, superficial, many coloured, and 
good, that his appearance no longer offends anyone.” 


The Pen of a Ready Writer. 

A Short History of English Literature. By George 
Saintsbury. (MacmiEan. 8s. 6d.) 

• 

Pbof. Saintsbcry is an amazing fertile man. This 
“Herculean task”—the phrase is his own—was under¬ 
taken four years or so ago. During the period of its 
accomplishment he has had abundance of other occupation: 
he has cast off the dust of journalism; he has taken up 
the new and exigent duties of an academic chair; and he 
has succeeded in accumulating no fewer than twenty-five 
entries to his name in the British Museum Catalogue. 
Most of these, indeed, represent only new editions or 
editorial and introductory work; but even such things take 
time, and, moreover, four substantial books at least are 
included in the list. Yet here Prof. Saintsbury is making 
his bow again with a History of English Literature, which 
claims to sketch “ the literature of a thousand years in 
less than as many pages,” and which must have required 
a vast deal of reading and a very considerable deal of 
rumination for the putting together. The scheme of the 
book is roughly as follows. Prof. Saintsbury divides his 
whole period from Widsith to Huxley into eleven books. 
In each of these he treats pretty fully of the dominant, 
formative writers of the age, and more briefly of all the 
minor men who on a very liberal estimation can claim 
mention at all. Perhaps he may be allowed to state the 
ideal which he has kept in mind in his own words : 

The object of this book is to give, from the literary 
point of view only, and from direct reading of the 
literature itself, as full, as well supplied, and as con¬ 
veniently arranged a storehouse of facts as the writer could 
provide. The substitution of bird’s-eye views and sweep¬ 
ing generalisations for positive knowledge has been very 
sedulously avoided; but it is hoped that the system of 
inter-chapters will provide a sufficient chain of historical 
summary as to general points—such as, for instance, the 
nature and progress of English prosody and the periods 
of prose style. 
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like all Prof. Saintsbury’s work, The History of English 
literature seems to us to combine solid merits with signal 
and striking defects. We propose to take the latter, as 
more ungracious to dwell upon, first. We do not lay 
stress upon the fact that thero are blunders iu the 
book. Such, indeed, are almost inevitably incident, if 
not to the nature of the enterprise, at least to the rapidity 
of its execution. And judging merely from those which 
proclaimed themselves as we read, without particular 
reference to other authorities, blunders are not here 
unreasonably numerous. A few we note for the benefit 
of a second edition. Thus it is not correct to say that 
the earliest MSS. of the Chester Plays belong to “the 
eve of the sixteenth ” century, unless by “ eve ” is meant 
“evening ” It is pretty certain that Carew’s college at 
Oxford was not Corpus Christi, but Merton. “ The 
extreme end of 1594 ” is obviously a wrong date for “ The 
Comedy of Errors,” for it is incredible that the performance 
of it theta given could have been the first. Of Vrfughan 
Prof. Saintsbury says: “His'poetry'as originally pub¬ 
lished is contained in four volumes— Poems, chiefly secular, 
in 1646 ; Si lex Scintillans, his principal book, and wholly 
sacred, in 1651 ; Olor Iscanus, also sacred; a year.later; 
and Thalia Rediciva, many years afterwards, in 1678, which 
returns to the secular.” This sentence is a little sheaf 
of errors. Silsx Scintillans was published in 1650, and 
Olor Iscanus in 1651; there is no mention of the second 
part of Siiex Scintillans, first published in 1655 ; and Olor 
Iscanus is not sacred, but wholly secular. Trivial matters, 
of course, but then the book is professedly “ a storehouse 
of facts.” 

At a higher rate we set our rooted objection to Prof. 
Saintsbury’s style. He does seem to us to write the most 
distressing English. He himself speaks of “ the inability 
to resist the temptation of adding and piling up epexe- 
getical clauses” which mars much seventeenth century 
prose. Well, Prof. Saintsbury’s nineteenth century prose 
is equally marred by the kindred habit of adding and 
piling up qualifying or adverbial clauses. His sentences 
never give the effect of a preconceived unity : they are 
thought out and watered down as he goes along ; and the 
result is that the exact unexaggerated impression which he 
wishes to convey is conveyed by a uniform neutral drab 
tint, instead of by the vibration of bright mutually coun¬ 
teracting juxtaposed colours. Add to this an undue 
predilection for the humdrum Latin of speech, and a very 
imperfect ear for the production of harmonious rhythm in 
prose, and you get a medium for critical exposition which, 
while it often strikes the reader as cumbrous and often as 
slipshod, rarely impresses him and never charms him. 
Not that Prof. Saintsbury is neglectful of style. He tries 
rather sedulously to Vord-paint, to knock out the effective 
phras^ f He will give, you a metaphor which may be fairly 
called jl conceit, as when he speaks of “the easy wing- 
stroke of the .couplet, at once propelling the poet through 
upper air and, slapping his .victim in the face at every 
beat”; and he will give you an irritating paradox, as in 
the absolutely unintelligible statement that “it may be 
questioned whether, though we have since had greater 
poets than Beddoes is, we have ever had greater poetry 
than his.” ■ •* - • 


But the chief fault which we find with Prof. Saintsbury 
is on the score of his attitude towards recent philological 
investigations, in the larger sense of the term “ philology,” 
with regard to English literature. He appears to have 
convinced himself that moot points as to the authorship, 
authenticity, and so forth, of the works he deals with are 
no part of his business as an historian of literature. Such 
matters he dismisses contemptuously as “ hariolations,” 
and observes that his book “ attempts to be a history, not 
of the latest or any opinions about literature, but of that 
literature itself.” Surely this begs the question. Nobody 
wants him to write a history of critical opinions; but what 
he is bound to do is to consider and take into account the 
current opinions of competent and well-equipped researchers 
upon subjects as to which earlier and less critical, or less 
“documented,” historians have been content to 1 remain 
silent, or to follow an untrustworthy tradition.* *Norban 
we agree with Prof. Saintsbury, that so long as a poOm is 
a good poem, it matters little jvho wrote it. To take an 
instance, very much in point, it matters a good deal to the 
judgment wa form;.of . the Kingis Quair whether it is, as 
some think, autobiographic, or, as others think, & pastiche, 
compiled from a chronicle many years after the events 
which it narrates occurred. And Prof. Saintsbury’s indiffer¬ 
ence to philological conclusions seems to render his work 
very superficial, and of very little value when he does 
attempt, to,‘handle philological methods. Consider ..his 
treatment of this very Kingis Quair question, as to }vhieh 
he pronounces, ex cathedra, that it is “ really unnecessary ” 
to reply to the arguments against James the Pimp’s ■quthorr 
ship of the poem, for “ not pne of them is even plausible.” 
Prof. Saintsbury argues thus : 

It is sufficient to say that the Kingis Quair (quire, 
book) is attributed to James by John Major, or Mair, not 
an. impeccable historian, but fairly near the time, and 
likely to know; that it is also given as his in the MS., 
which seems to be still more nearly contemporary; that no 
other attribution of the poem has any early authority; 
and that nothing is to be gained by disturbing the 
accepted tradition. 

What are the facts? One is that Major, who wrote not 
“fairly near the time,” but eighty years or more after 
James’s death, does not ascribe the Kingis Quair to him at 
all. He says that James wrote a poem on the queen 
while he was in prison. It was not necessarily this poem; 
for Major also says that James wrote a poem beginning 
“ At Beltayn,” but as Prof. Saintsbury himself admits, 
this is probably not the extant poem with that opening. 
And another is that the MS. on which Prof. Saintsbury 
relies is quite untrustworthy in the matter of ascriptions. 
It ascribes ten of the twelve poems which it contains to 
Chaucer, and five of these ascriptions are wrong. As for 
Prof. Saintsbury’s other arguments, nobody has proposed 
any other attribution of the poem. If it is not by James, 
it remains at present anonymous. And the statement‘that 
“ nothing is to be gained by disturbing the accepted 
tradition,” though eminently characteristic of Prof, Sajnts- 
bury’s way. of approaching these problems* , is. at> least 
equally characteristic .'of the way in which they; should not 
be approached. Space does not permit usd* follow' Prof. 
Saintsbury through his controversy with Prof. Skeat as to 
the determination of '*thd Chaucer Apocrypha; but wo 
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cannot refrain from calling attention to what he says about 
the alleged French original of the Voiagc and TrauaiU of 
the pseudo-Sir John Mandeville. The passage illustrates 
admirably the Professor’s fatal tendency to appeal to 
sentiment rather than to evidence in philological matters. 
He will not for a moment admit the proposal “ to oust the 
book altogether from English literary history and give it 
to French." The French, he says, don’t want it: they 
have plenty of good prose of the period. And even if it is 
only a translation it reflects “ the travelling mania of the 
English," and its stories have “supplied romantic in¬ 
spiration to generation after generation.” It follows that, 
“asFrench it is little or nothing to Frenchmen or France; 
as English it is a great thing to England and to English¬ 
men.” Let us therefore keep it, as we intend to keep 
Fashoda. 

The tale of Prof. Saintsbury’s limitations is not ex¬ 
hausted. He annoys us by his inveterate resolution to 
treat men of letters in vacuo, to the neglect of all the forma¬ 
tive influences which make them what they are. True 
criticism, he tells us, is “the pure art of literary com¬ 
parison," and the criticism of Taine and his followers is “a 
barren branch of pseudo science, buoying itself with 
question-begging and otiose problems of race, tendencies, 
and the like." But if Prof. Saintsbury really sees 
things in this way, there is no use arguing with him. Let 
us rather hasten to say that those who can tolerate his 
method at all will And in his book a very interesting and 
profitable narrative. He has a gift of arranging his 
material in clear and logical order, and his writing has the 
freshness and vitality which comes from thorough first¬ 
hand knowledge of his text, and from a discriminating 
taste for, and a genuine delight in, good work. He puts 
things in their right proportions, and is neither so 
absorbed in the great things that he cannot see the merit 
of small things, nor so desirous to hunt out small things 
as to let them blot his vision of the great. Moreover, he 
has the synoptic eye, has grasped the development of 
literature as well as its static aspects. He has succeeded 
admirably in giving a picture of the pageant, the move¬ 
ment, the slow unrolling of the long tale of English poetry 
and prose from generation to generation. This applies 
especially to the first half of the volume; in the later books 
the multiplicity of names and details which he has to 
handle something clog and impede his progress. But he 
does bring out, as any book of the kind which has any 
claims to be more than a mere cram-book should bring 
out, the unity and the growth of his subject. Here is a 
passage, which so far as the matter is concerned, shows him 
at his best. He is speaking of the versification of Milton 
compared with that of Dryden : 

The two are not older or younger, reformed or un¬ 
reformed, better or worse—they are different : they repre¬ 
sent two independent developments of the same really 
earlier stage, the full-blown undisciplined blank verse of 
the middle and later dramatists, coming as it did on the 
heels of, or simultaneously with, the varied stanza metres 
of which the Spenserian is at once the great original and 
the unquestioned chief, and the loose enjambed couplet 
of which we find the last notable example in Chamberlayne. 
Milton, especially devoting himself to the good sides of 
these various lawlessnesses, created, to an extent not 


surpassed or sensibly enlarged to the present day, a form 
of blank verse at once infinitely various and extremely 
precise, capable, by the further elaboration of the verse- 
paragraph, of being made to subserve almost every purpose 
of poetry except the lyrical. Dryden, revolting from the 
bad sides, and following the school of Waller, rejected 
blank verse for a time, even for dramatic purposes (though 
in this he recanted), rejected it almost entirely for non- 
dramatic purposes, and produced a form of couplet which, 
if not the best vehicle conceivable for all kinds of poetry, 
was at any rate a splendid carroccio for invective, for 
argument, and for narrative. 

So here we leave Prof. Saintsbury, with a passing 
regret, which we do not express now for the first time, that 
so much professorial energy is displayed in the multi¬ 
plication of these small books on English literature, while 
the big books still remain unwritten. We could name 
half-a-dozen volumes, or series of volumes, which do pre¬ 
cisely what Prof. Saintsbury has here done, and do it nearly 
or just as well. Some of them, indeed, he has himself 
written, or helped to write. And, in the meantime, the 
want of complete and comprehensive histories of English 
literature is a national disgrace, and of the incomplete ones 
that exist the two best come from the hands of a French¬ 
man and a Dutchman. 


Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Romance. 

Aylwin. By Theodore Watt s-Dunton. (Hurst & Blackett. 

6s.) 

This is in many wayB a fascinating book, the outcome of 
real art, the reflex of a real personality. The mere 
writing of it rises at times to the very poetry of prose. 
And in the choice of material, as well as in the attitude 
adopted towards human life, Mr. Watts-Dunton has suc¬ 
ceeded in being thoroughly original, without becoming in 
the least eccentric. He has his individual outlook, and, 
with one exception, stands quite aloof, both in manner 
and matter, from all other writers. The exception is, of 
course, Rossetti. It is, we suppose, an open secret that 
the painter D’Arcy, who plays a considerable part in the 
narrative, is intended for a portrait of the writer’s master 
and friend. The known habits of Rossetti; the Chelsea 
garden, with its wombats and kangaroos; the manor-house 
at Kelmscott, in the occupation of which Rossetti preceded 
William Morris—are all ingeniously worked in. This is 
part of the heroine’s description of D’Arcy, “feature by 
feature ” : 

I suppose I must begin with his forehead. It was 
almost of the tone of marble, and contrasted, but not too 
violently, with the thin crop of dark hair slightly curling 
round the temples, which were partly bald. The forehead 
in its form was so perfect that it seemed to shed its own 
beauty over all the other features; it prevented me from 
noticing, as I afterwards did, that these other features— 
the features below the eyes—were not in themselves 
beautiful. The eyes, which looked at me through spec¬ 
tacles, were of a colour between hazel and blue-grey, but 
there were lights shining within them which were neither 
grey, nor hazel, nor blue—wonderful lights. And it was 
to these indescribable lights, moving and alive in the- 
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deeps of the pupils, that his face owed its extraordinary 
attractiveness. 

But it must not be supposed that Bossetti and Bossetti’s 
pictures and Bossetti’s surroundings occupy space in 
Aylwin to the detriment of the story itself. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton is too genuine an artist for that. D’Arcy comes 
legitimately into the action, and is needed for its develop¬ 
ment. We do not propose to give a complete analysis of 
this action, for that would destroy one source of interest in 
the book. The theme is, briefly, the recall of a materialist 
to belief in the spiritual world through suffering and the 
temporary loss of a beloved mistress. We say the recall, 
for, as a matter of fact, Henry Aylwin never had the true 
materialist’s temperament. The son of a great mystic, 
with the blood of the gypsy Fenella Stanley in his veins, 



Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

From the Drawing by Rossetti. 

he was really, in spite of his professed disbelief in super¬ 
stition, impressionable from boyhood to the undertones 
and whispers of life, even more than to its open speech. 
The strange experiences which he went through, the 
apparent falling of his father’s curse upon the woman he 
loves, the apparent overruling of this curse by a happy 
destiny: these worked upon a nature admirably shaped 
from the beginning to be worked upon by them. Mr. 
Watts-Dun ton’s handling of the superstitious or the super¬ 
natural appears to us triumphant. No event in Aylwin 
is without its physical cause; but the indication of these 
events, as they are reflected in the minds of various types 
of mystics—gypsies, Celtic women, spiritualists and dreamy 
painters—is admirably done. 

The most interesting figure in the whole book is perhaps 
the gypsy girl Sinfi Boswell. Mr. Watts-Dunton knows 
his gypsies intimately, and Sinfi, with her rare beauty, 


her natural poetry, her wild heart, and her tragic destiny, 
is a unique character in fiction. She is the real heroine 
of Aylwin, far more than Henry Aylwin’s Welsh love, 
Winnie Wynne, charming as Winnie is, and her fine act 
of self-devotion brings the story fitly to an end. Here is 
a fragment of Sinfi’s musical speech. A “sap” is 
Bomany for a serpent, the worm of conscience: 

Every one o' them wrong things as you does seems to 
make out o’ the back o’ the airth a sap o’ its own as has 
got its own pertickler share, but alius it’s a hungry sap, 
Hal, and a sap wi’ bloody fangs. An’ it’s a sap as follows 
the bad un’s feet, Hal—follows the bad un’s feet where- 
somever they goes; it’s a sap as goes slippin’ thro’ the 
dews o’ the grass on the brightest mornin’, an’ dodges 
round the trees in the sweetest evenin’, an’ goes wriggle, 
wriggle across the brook jis’ when you wants to enjoy 
yourself, jis’ when you wants to stay a bit on the steppin' 
stuns to enjoy the sight o’ the dear little minnows 
a-shootin’ atween the water-creases. That’s what the 
Romany sap is. 

The “ dukkeripen ” or a sign of destiny of Henry Aylwin 
and Winifred Wynne is a fair one, the dukkeripen of the 
Golden Hand, a little moving cloud in the sky like a 
feather of rosy gold. But the dukkeripen of Sinfi is a 
cruel one, and bids her “beware o’ Gorgios, because a 
Gorgio would oome to the Kaulo Camloes as would break 
her heart.” By her sacrifice, however, she masters her 
dukkeripen, and passes out of the life of the Gorgios to 
her own Bomany folk. 


The Palmy Days of the Moral. 

Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children's Books, By A. 

W. Tuer. (The Leadenhall Press.) 

“ Pages and Pictures ! ” Why did Mr. Tuer stop there, 
we ask, instead of choosing a smaller number of books and 
reprinting them entire? Children are primitive, artless 
animals, and, it may be, would be as glad to read these old 
stories, which were all the literature that their great grand¬ 
mothers and great great-grandmothers had to amuse them, 
as the chromatic products of our own day; but in the frag¬ 
mentary form in which Mr. Tuer offers them any sustained 
interest is impossible. While if Mr. Tuer, as we suspect, 
was aiming his work at the elderly adult with the idea of 
enabling him to recapture his youth, the same criticism is 
pertinent; for old people who dimly remember would be as 
eager as the young for the end of the tale. As it is, the 
volume is not a book, but a scrap-book. So far as it goes 
it is entertaining, but it should go farther. 

One striking difference between the children’s t books 
of those days and of our own revealed by these pages if, 
that whereas artists are now employed to illustrate stories, 
writers were then called in to justify pictures. Of course, 
there are still many cases where the artist’s work comes 
first; but among better books it is customary for the text 
to precede the drawing. From the point of view of the 
child there may not be much to pick. For ourselves, wo 
are more refreshed by the barefacedness of such a legend 
as the following, accompanying this rude cut, than by 
half the stories laboriously prepared during each summer 
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by condescending writers for the delectation of the ensuing 
Christmas; 



These gentlemen were once schoolfellows. They had 
not seen each other for many years, when one evening one 
of them called upon the other, who was glad to see his old 
friend. He had been residing abroad, and having gained 
nmoh useful information, he is here represented as com¬ 
municating it to his friend; doubtless it was very instruc¬ 
tive, for he was a man who travelled, not for idle curiosity, 
but to acquire useful knowledge. 

Still we should have, in all we say or do. 

Some pleasing and some useful end in view. 

It is quite shameless. It is not, and never was, 
interesting, and the moral is an offence. But the years 
that have elapsed since it appeared in The Half-Holiday 
Taek Book; or, Mirror of Mind (“ calculated to enlighten the 
minds and improve the hearts of young children of either 
sex”) have made it funny. Time, so cruel to many a 
conscious humorist, is the best friend of the unconscious 
ones. 

Here, from the same little book, is another piece of 
opportunism. The block represents a buck handing a 
coin to a girl with a basket at a street comer: 

A gentleman met a little girl in the street selling water- 
cresses ; and although he did not just then want any' 
cresses; he was so pleased with her neat, clean, and modest 
appearance that he kindly gave her a penny, which, of 
course, greatly delighted .her. So she went along full of. 
gratitude, crying, “Water-cresses! water-presses!” She 
soon sold all her stock. Now, when she went home, her 
mother thought she had been asking more for her cresses 
than she ought, because she had so much money; but the 
girl told the truth, for 

’Tis a sin to cheat one’s mother, 

As great as cheating any other. 

It may be that when a hundred years have passed, some 
of our children’s books will read as oddly as this. But 
they will have less of obtruded morality. * 

The child, on the whole, may congratulate himself on 
his escape from the moralists. There are goody-goody' 
books in plenty and, even at this moment, in the press; 


and there are books with a visible trend towards conduct; 
but the child is not now pursued and harried by the virtues 
as once he was. Writers for children are now much 
keener to make their readers laugh. Nor will, in any 
modem manual of games for boys, such a passage as the 
following on cricket be found, which we quote from Mr. 
Tuer’s first specimen, The Instructor and Guide for Little 
Matters : 

A manly exercise ! But full of admonition. It is only 
fit for athletic or strong constitutions. It requires great 
labour, a constant quick motion of the body ; and causes 
a profusion of sweat in proportion. The secret pleasure in 
this exercise is to prove yourself a better man than your 
antagonist. But take care you do not overplay your part, 
and instead of excelling work your ruin and destruction. 
What will it avail in such a contest to say I have conquered 
Will or Tom with the loss of my life, or with a broken 
constitution ? 

Upon the whole, when you take a bat in your hand, 
imagine yourself at the rudder of fortune; wherever you 
happen to strike the ball, it determines your fate: you 
watch it with anxiety, you strike it with all the strength 
and dexterity you are capable of. Use the same diligence 
in the pursuit of your calling. Endeavour with all your 
might and understanding to catch the ball of commerce, 
and to complete your work in whatever branch Providenoe 
has placed you, and you will as certainly succeed, and get 
the better of the indolent, lazy, and neglectful man, as you 
conquer your rival at bats and balls. 

We venture the guess that had Mr. W. G. Grace chanced in 
his infancy upon the foregoing passage he would have 
abandoned the game there and then. 


Coleridge. By Andrew Lang. 

Another volume of Mr. Lang’s Selections from the Poets. 
Coleridge, says Mr. Lang, “ is, or maybe reckoned, a great 
poet, because every now and then he captures in verse 
that undefinable emotion which is less articulately 
expressed in music, and in some unutterable way he 
transports us into the world of dreams and desire.” 
Later, Mr. Lang remarks, in parenthesis, that Coleridge, 
at cricket,, ‘.‘.must have been a most inefficient field,” 
which is probably true. Mr. Lang declined to say much 
of Coleridge’s literary beginnings: “ Brother John, in 
Babelais, discerned that his life had passed its ‘ meridian ’ 
by his increased and awful terror of meeting bad wine. 
From the juvenile poems of 1790 and the following years 
an elderly critic shrinks with similar cowardice.” Mr. 
Lang, however,, calls his poet “the Cortes of the spiritual 
Anahuac, the conquistador in whose tracks Scott and 'Hugo 
and Poe were to sail,” and is all for the Ancient Mariner 
and “ Christabel ” and “ Kubla Khan.” Concerning the 
last-named poem, he tells a story of an acquaintance, “ a 
popular novelist (in rude health), who once found a tale 
under his name in a serial to which he contributed, who' 
was paid for the tale, and who has no memory of writing - 
a word of it or of posting his manuscript.” This introduc¬ 
tion, it will be seen, is agreeable reading, although devout 
Coleridgeans may demur to its lightness of touch. Light- 
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ness seems to be a quality much objected to by the devout. 
Mr. Patten Wilson’s illustrations are curious and dis¬ 
tinguished. (Longmans. 245 pp. 3a. 6d.) 


Bacchyudks. Translated by E. Posts, M.A. 

It was a kindly thought of Mr. Poete’s to give “lovers 
of poetry not readers'of Greek ” an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with at least the substance of the recently 
recovered Odes at Pindar’s great lyric rival. He has here 
translated into prose a dozen of the less fragmentary pieces, 
with the briefest of introductions on. the subject and 
poesible literary history of each. Mr. Poste’s scholarship 
is undeniable, and his renderings are not without taste, 
though he does not appear to us to have quite achieved the 
difficult feat of writing English which shall fully represent 
the Greek and yet be idiomatic. Here is his version of 
Bacchylides’ picture of the “ Fairy Prinoe ” Theseus on his 
coming to Athens: 

He said that only two men follow him; that from; his 
gleaming shoulders hangs a sword, [....] two polished 
javelins are in his hands; a shapely Spartan helm presses 
his auburn locks; a purple tunic and a woollen mantle of 
Thessaly enfold his breast; his eyes flash red volcanic 
flame; he is in youth’s earliest prime; his delight is in the 
games of Ares, war and battle’s brazen clangour; and his 
feet are bound for splendour-loving Athens. 

Another translation of the ode from which this is taken 
was essayed in the Academy for January 15 last.. (Mac¬ 
millan. 39 pp. 2s.) 


Gambling in England. By John Ashton. 

Mr. Ashton has already written an entertaining book oh 
the Lottery in England. Here he surveys the English¬ 
man’s gambling propensities and achievements as a whole. 
With amusing celerity Mr. Ashton passes from references 
to Isis and Osiris to the dear old eighteenth century, when 
Colonel Hanger could report as follows of the best London 
society; “If a gentleman in these days has but a few 
guineas in his purse, and will walk directly up to the faro 
table, he will be the most welcome guest in the house; it 
is not necessary for him to speak, or even bow, to a single 
lady in the room, unless some unfortunate woman at the 
gaming-table ask him politely for the loan of a few 
guineas; then his answer need be but short—‘ No, Dolly, 
no; can’t’; for this ever will be received as wit.” Mr. 
Ashton’s book is a mine of anecdote—perhaps we should 
rather say a museum, and give the other title to his 
authorities. Such choice works as Lucas’s Memoirs of the 
Lives, Intrigues, and Comical Adventures of the Most Famous 
Gamesters and Celebrated Sharpers in the Reigns of Charles II., 
James II, William III, and Queen. Anne, Seymour Har- 
court’s Gaming Calendar, Col. Hanger’s Life, Adventures, 
and Opinions, Steinmetz’s Gaming Table, and the writings 
of Ned Ward are drawn upon fully. The result is a budget 
of highly entertaining anecdote, in which tales of loss and 
ruin outdo each other as they multiply. We are taken, as 
a matter of course, to Bath, to Almack’s and Crockford’s, 
and to the hells which flourished in the Quadrant in the 
early part of this century. From the card-table we pass to 


the racecourse; and Mr. Ashton’s last chapters are devoted 
to the State Lotteries, the Stock Exchange, Bailway 
Manias, and to “permissible gambling” in the form of 
Insurance. Two things would have greatly improved Mr. 
Ashton’s book: a few illustrations and an index. (Duck¬ 
worth. 286 pp. ' 7s. 6d.') 


University Addresses. By John Caibd, D.D., LL.D. 

Dr. Caird was Principal of Glasgow University, and this 
ppsthumous volume is edited by his brother, the present 
Master of Balliol. Both brothers are counted among 
the brilliant band of teachers who, under the distant in¬ 
fluence of Hegel, and the mo^e immediate influence of the 
late Prof. T. H. Green, have done so much to rescue English 
thought and education from the sensationalist reproach. 
Most of the addresses here reprinted were delivered to 
Glasgow students as inaugural lectures at the beginning 
of University sessions. Their bond of unity is in a consistent 
endeavour to set forth various aspects of the humanist ideal 
to which the studies of a University should be directed. 
Some of them deal with abstract questions: “ The Unity 
of the Sciences,” “The Study of History,” “The Study 
of Art,” and so forth; others, and these the most inter¬ 
esting, are concrete sketohes of men who appeared to 
Dr. Caird to have worthily lived, each in his day, the 
scholar’s life. Erasmus, Galileo, Bacon, Hume, and Butler 
are thus treated, with comprehensive sympathy and with 
real insight. These addresses uphold throughout a fine 
standard of life and learning, and many of those who heard 
them will be glad to have them in their printed form. 
Dr. Caird was not without humour, and the following story 
is new to us: 

Long after Butler’s death someone discovered the widow 
of a country rector in the act of destroying, for culinary 
purposes, the last remains of a box of sermons; on 
examination they were found to be by no less an author 
than Bishop Butler, and all the culprit could say in 
self-defence was that she thought the sermons were those 
of her late husband. 

(Maclehose. 383 pages.) 


Outlines of the Earth’s History. By N. S. Shader. 

This is a study in physiography, which is the modem 
term for such a description of nature as includes all the 
more important and general results of each of the highly- 
specialised individual sciences. As interpreted by Prof. 
Shaler, it deals with the nature of the stellar system and 
the position of the earth therein, the atmosphere, the 
^action upon the earth’s surface of ice and water, and 
the. formation and nature of different kinds of soil and 
rocks. Owing to want of space, Prof. Shaler has stopped 
short of the succession of geologic ages and the develop¬ 
ment of organic life. The book is difficult reading, but 
the lucidity, fulness, and accuracy of the information 
given quite repay the labour. It should be of particular 
value to the reader who, without, being a scientific 
specialist or possessing a large and varied scientific library, 
wishes to know where to turn for correct and convenient 
information on such subjects as the nature of dew or 
the movements of the tides.- (Heinemann,) 
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The Greco-Turkish War of 1897. By a German Officer. 

The German staff-officer sets forth in a. very clear and 
business-like fashion the causes and the history of this 
unfortunate war; but we do not think that the book 
will find much favour in this country. The sentiment 
is throughout pbilo-Turk, and much stress is laid on 
those services rendered by German officers in the organi¬ 
sation of the Turkish army, which to English eyes appear 
so very disgraceful. We observe that even the trans¬ 
lator turns. The staff officer asserts that the behaviour 
of the Greeks after their defeat “ deprived them pretty 
nearly of the remnant of sympathy which a part of Europe 
still felt for them.” To which the translator replies: “ Our 
author is mistaken: English sympathies, at all events, 
remained steadfastly with the Greeks; and even those 
English who did not love the Greeks, loved the Turks no 
better.” The maps and the egregiously bad portraits, 
and we think the printing, also hail from Germany. The 
translation is the work of Frederica Bolton. (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) 

Evan Harrington. By George Meredith. 

This is the latest volume in the revised edition of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels. Mr. Bernard Partridge is the artist 



“As THE QUESTION SHOT LIKE A JAVELIN, SHE TRIED IN¬ 
EFFECTUALLY TO DISENGAGE HER FINGERS.” 

chosen to supply the frontispiece, and we reproduce his 
spirited effort. There is no information on the plate to 
relate it to the story. (Constable. 472 pp. 6s.) 


Deutsche Likbe. By Man Muller. 

In the preface to the new edition of this charming book 
Prof. Max Mull’er warns his readers against the supposi¬ 


tion that the story told therein is autobiographical. It is 
not so, he says. This is the conclusion of his remarks: 
“All my life I have been busy with words, their origin, 
and their various meanings, and this old book of mine also 
was meant to define a word which has had many and very 
often conflicting meanings assigned to it, and which, I 
thought and still think, each man and woman has a right 
to define after his or her own heart.” Dtutsche Liebe was 
first published in 1857, and in Germany a new edition is 
still called for every year. The English version before us, 
under the title German Love, was made some time ago by 
Mrs. Max Muller. (Longmans. 152 pp. 5s.) 


The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 

We have only just recorded the appearance of Mr. Lang’s 
edition of this work, and now comes another edition, also 
illustrated, though less full, from another firm. People 
who possess both may like to compare the translation. 
Mr. Lang, for example, calls the genie a “ genius ”; here 
he is a genie. Mr. Lang, possibly with the thought that 
the story may be wanted next Christmas, omits “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves ” altogether; here it has an 
honourable place. Mr. Lang gives thirty-four stories ; 
this edition gives sixty. Mr. Lang gives an introduction; 
this edition does not. Mr. Lang aims particularly at 
children; this edition does not. Mr. Pegram’s illustra¬ 
tions are deft, but not too well chosen. (Service & Faton. 
472 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Jack the Giant Killer. By Hugh Thomson. 

With this slender booklet, one of the most agreeable of 
living draughtsmen begins a series of illustrated fairy 
tales for the nursery. Mr. Thomson has been known 
hitherto for smaller and more delicate work than here 
offered—for dainty cuts in the text of Cranford and Our 
Village, and other old-world stories—but he has caught 
the spirit of the history of Jack, and infused a robust¬ 
ness and vigorous vivacity into the drawings in a way that 
may surprise his admirers not a little. The book has full- 
page coloured pictures, and borders of black and white. 
The giants are tremendous, and on the face of them, grimly 
invincible ; and Jack is the hero to the life. The scene in 
which the Giants’ heads, rumbling in a cart, are being 
borne away to King Arthur, is a triumph of nursery art, 
and proves Mr. Thomson to understand perfectly the 
requirements of his audience. (Macmillan. 32 pp. Is.) 


Paleface and Redskin. By F. Anstey. 

There is no new material in this book, which simply 
brings together certain stories from The Talking Horee and 
The Black Poodle ; but the book is a new book none the 
less. It is organic, in the way that a collection of short 
stories only rarely is; and Mr. Gordon Browne’s gay and 
spirited illustrations help it. The stories were written 
for children, and now at last will reach their intended 
destination. Here the young reader may learn how 
Clarence Tinling was discomfited by Uncle Lambert and 
the following notice : “ Be on the look out. Red Ingians 
on the warpath. I herd them saying they ment to atack 
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jure fort at nitefal. From a frond ” ; how Don was cured 
of greediness; how Dandy was lost and found again (but 
this is almost too sad for tender-hearted readers); and 
other delectable matters. (Grant Richards. 295 pp. 6s.) 

Emma. By Jane Austen. 

We remark in another column on the plethora of editions 
of Jane Austen’s novels. Here we can admit, without 
inconsistency, that the reprint of Emma, which is just 

added to Mr. George 
Allen’s set, is comely 
and desirable as books 
go. But although we 
like Miss Chris. Ham¬ 
mond’s graceful draw¬ 
ings, with all their 
pretty old-world fancy, 
we shall always main¬ 
tain that Jane Austen’s 
novels have much to 
lose and little to gain 
by illustrations. H 
the present charming 
edition has a fault it 
is that it is over¬ 
illustrated. Miss Chris. 
Hammond’s drawings 
are, as we have said, 
much to our taste, but 
there are more than 
<. *-7 if eighty of them! This 

is making the artist too prominent. And the editor, 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, gives us fourteen pages of intro¬ 
duction. And Jane did so love a quiet life. (Allen. 
504 pp, 6s.) 

Postscript 

Henry Fielding has never before worn so noble a dress 
as that which Messrs. Constable have now given him. Tom 
Jones —that is to say, The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, 
to give the book its full and rarely-applied title—comes 
to us clad in rich red doth, with a dignified page, a 
gentlemanly type, and frontispieces by Cruikshank. Two 
volumes, of nearly four hundred pages each, do not hold 
him: more are to follow! Plato himself might fitly figure 
in this guise; from which it may be assumed that we think 
it not altogether suitable for the record of Tom’s 
amours. None the less it is monstrous handsome. 
From Messrs. Constable comes also a very presentable 
reprint of Handy Andy, with a reproduction of a bust of 
Lover by way of frontispiece, and a cover of appropriate 
emerald green. We are glad thus to meet with Handy again. 

Another novelist whom we have not thought of for 
some time, but who is now receiving the attention he 
deserves, is Whyte-Melville. A new and complete edition 
of the gallant major’s spirited works of fiction and fact is 
now being prepared by Messrs. Thacker. The editor is 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, and he leads off with Riding Recol¬ 
lections, a very genial and vigorous book. Mr. Hugh 
Thomson supplies pictures in thorough keeping with lie 
text. It is good to see Whyte-Melville’s fame thus bravely 
preserved. 


To the increasing store of illustrated standard novels 
Esmond has again been added. The latest artist to 
treat Thackeray’s exquisite story is Mr. Francis D. Bed¬ 
ford, who has made twelve pictures in colours. The artist 
pleases us more than the colour-printer. Mr. Bedford has 
purity of line and graceful fancy; but in these plates the 
tints are muddy and not intelligently laid. We cannot 
believe, for example, that the English guards under 
General Lumley rode violet horses. Another grumble: 
it is absurd to illustrate a novel of four hundred and 
seventy-six pages with only twelve pictures. But Mr. 
Dent’s enterprise deserves praise, none the less. 

An even worse instance of under-illustrating is Mr. 
Walter Scott’s new edition of Twenty Years After, where 
798 pages have but sixteen pictures. Either do the work 
thoroughly or leave it alone, may well be the reader’s cry. 

Apropos of thoroughness in these matters, we may cite 
the Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb, which 
Miss Winifred Green has illustrated for Mr. Dent. Here 
the pictures give the book its real value, for Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s verses are, for the most part, but dull 
affairs—not in the least what is asked by the young reader 
of to-day. Mr. Gollancz supplies an introduction, wherein 
he figures the Bluecoat-boy Charles Lamb addressing the 
Bluecoat-boy Coleridge thus: “I—I’ve n—not h—h-— 
had o—one t—t—talk y—yet, S ... T .. . C.” 

This, by the way, is only one out of the scores of children’s 
books that are heaped upon our table. Among others are 
Mr. Alfred H. Miles’s additions to his popular “Fifty-Two ” 
series: Fifty-Two Holiday Stories for Roys and Girls, 
and Fifty-Two Sunday Stories for Roys and Girls, both 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 

Messrs. Wame send The Roys of Fairmead, by Mary C. 
Rowsell, and My Ladies Three, by A. E. Armstrong, two 
fresh and wholesome stories. 

Messrs. Chambers have collected a number of tales of 
adventure under the title of Rash and Raring, the authors 
of which include Mr. Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn. 

Messrs. Constable have issued a collection of historical 
tales under the title The Queen's Story-Rook. Mr. Lawrence 
Gomme is the editor, and the book serves as a narrative 
histoiy of England from William the Conqueror to Queen 
Victoria. 

Messrs. Nelson, who also have an eye to histoiy 
attractively presented, send us French and English, by 
E. Everett-Green, a good story of the struggle in America 
and of General Wolfe. The same publishers have just 
issued a great assortment of books for the young, with 
which it is impossible to deal individually. Messrs. 
Nelson’s name is a guarantee of excellence in this form of 
book. 

Our table bears also a number of other new editions. 
Among them are the Rev. Aidan Gasquet’s Henry VIII. 
and the English Monasteries, now offered by Mr. Nimmo 
in a more popular form than heretofore ; and Swift’s 
Writings on Religions of the Church, two new volumes of 
Bohn’s Library (Bell & Sons). The same publishers have 
just re-issued in more compact shape Mr. Malcolm Bell’s 
work on the late Sir Edward Rurne-Jones, revised to 
include an account of the painter’s lamented death in the 
summer of this year. 
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Fiction. 

The Angel of the Covenant. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

(Methuen.) 

The novel on Montrose was bound to come. Here it is 
from Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s able hands. In Scott’s 
Legend and Mr. Neil Munro’s John Splendid he is there, but 
he is not the chief figure. Ill-natured critics have declared 
that sufficient good fiction on the subject was to be found 
in Mark Napier’s Life of Montrose, but Mr. Cobban has 
written a long novel entirely full of him, and another ancient 
friend, the' great D’Artagnan. It is not a very subtle 
tale he has to tell—simply the chronicle of a few years of 
Montrose’s life, with a slight private setting to give it 
fictional interest. But he is genuinely in love with his sub¬ 
ject, and the book begins in a good swing of romance. The 
sliitn yellow-haired lad who rides over the Bow Brig is 



Tub Marquis of Montrose at 17. 

From the Painting by Jameson in the Possession of the Earl qfSouthesk. 


promising, and we await the fitting continuation. It is 
not unfair to Mr. Cobban to say that the continuation 
never comes. There is a reasonable interest in the narra¬ 
tive, the characters have a decent simulation of life, 
but distinction has gone out of the book. The external 
troubles in which the different people are involved are 
carefully and correctly done; but the people themselves 
cease to' develop, and the book falls from romance to the 
historical novel. It is all too loosely built, too generally 
conceived; and to the expectant reader the end comes 
clumsily ex machina. 

One might pick many quarrels with Mr. Cobban. The 
antiquarianism is a little exaggerated; the times are 
hardly represented by such recondite Scots and volcanic 
English. Gillespie Gruamach is a clever sketch of an 
indifferent man ; but Montrose is a poor substitute for the 
real James Graham. The well-meaning, moderate gentle¬ 


man with a stock of endearing epithets—surely this is not 
the whole truth about the mysterious great man, th& 
statesman beyond his time, the melancholy fatalist, the- 
opportunist, the military genius ? The subtlest of historical 
figures fits badly with the historical novel, and such, 
for all its many merits, we must label Mr. Cobban’s work. 
To contrast it with such a book as John Splendid is' to see¬ 
the difference between the man whose interest is the 
fictional one in character and drama, and the man who 
has definitely the historical interest in facts and persons. 
The one gives us romance, an atmosphere, a section of 
reality; the other an ingenious and careful tale. 


Capriccios. By the Duchess of Leeds. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tnis collection of trifles is to be described in a single word— 
elegant. If elegance will make literature, then Capriccios 
is literature. Happily literature consists in something 
more than elegance, and Capriccios, though a remarkably 
clever counterfeit, is not likely to be mistaken for the real 
thing. The book is typical of much writing that is being 
produced nowadays. It has the manner, so studiously 
easeful; and the smooth flow of neat epithet; and the 
tricky balance of ^sentences; and the dexterous sleight-of- 
hand in masking a coincidence. The Duchess of Leeds can 
handle a paragraph with the best; only she has not yet 
grasped the facts that .style is not an affair of adjectives 
and pretty metaphors, and that with all your embroidery 
the banal remains unalterably the banal. 

Take the first and most glittering story in the book, 
“ Pan: a Memory.” Pan is the pet name of a little 
Italian boy, a foundling, who from his earliest years is- 
blessed with all the attributes of lyrical genius—as lyrical 
genius exists in fiction. Here is the description: 

# 

But it he could not learn, he could sing. Untaught, 
save by the birds, whose trills and short impetuous calls 
and tremulous chatterings he learned to imitate almost 
before he could talk, he would make music on his little 
flute that tor joy and sweetness was like nothing human. 
With the dear plaything caressed by bis pursed lips, his 
curly head bent sideways listening to unseen waterways, 
and to the secret birth-songs of growing things, he would 
interpret to us the voices of woodland and meadow. Mirth 
and innocence and primal loveliness ran riot through his 
music; yet so intangible were the bird-like harmonics, 
that when one tried to catch and hold them in the memory', 
they melted into elusive cadences of swift wild laughter 
running up to the sky; so gay, so enchanting, that listen¬ 
ing, we would often find ourselves laughing too, for no 
other reason than that the world was in its prime. 

Is it not elegant? And could anything be more ex¬ 
quisitely Della Cruscan? Pan, abandoning his kind 
friends, goes out into the world and becomes a great 
singer. And then he returns with diseased lungs, and 
makes a touching death (“the fatal rush of life-blood 
crimsoning his lips ”)—a death so touching that we feel 
it should have been accompanied by chromatic triplets 
with an easy bass, and published in three keys. 

As with “ Pan,” so with the other stories. Ambitious to 
the point of audacity, they fail in everything save elegance, 
and they call for no special comment. One must, how- 
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ever, take exception to the effrontery (no other word meets 
the case) with which the author in certain instances wields 
“ the long arm of coincidence.” The plots of “ A Oapric- 
cio ” and “ The Soul of Daphne,” for example, sin beyond 
any forgiveness in this respect. And is it still possible 
to christen one’s heroes with names like “ Geoffrey 
Treheme” ? We had hoped that Geoffrey Treheme, 
like his notorious co - partner, Enid Anstrnther, had 
departed out of English fiction for ever. 


The Widower. By W. E. Norris. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Tax fact that somebody once rashly called Mr. Norris “ a 
modem Thackeray ” is so salient and monstrous a thing 
in our conception of him, that we frequently fail to do 
justice to his genuine merits. For though you may 
fail to find Mr. Norris’s young men and maidens in¬ 
teresting, and may think his general attitude to life more 
than tinged with snobbery, it remains an undeniable fact 
that his narratives progress with polished ease, and that 
he has succeeded in admirably realising to himself his 
mental picture of that limited world within which his 
imagination is at home. These general remarks are as 
applicable to The Widower as to anything else which 
Mr. Norris has published in the last lustre; and on the 
whole we are inclined to consider his latest venture rather 
above the average of his recent work. The characters, 
indeed, fall into familiar categories. There are (1) the 
good-looking, gentlemanly, modest, but not particularly 
“ brainy,” young man; (2) the fascinating and wilful girl, 
who gets into hot-water with no ill intent out of sheer 
foolishness; (3) the silent, respectable, political fogey; 
(4) the mischief-making great lady; (5) the unscrupulous 
soubrette. In the present case No. 2, Miss Cuckoo Pennant, 
is the daughter of No. 3, who has sworn upon his wife’s 
death-bed not to reveal that this daughterhood is only by 
adoption. This fact is, however, sprung upon the reader 
about the middle of the book, and it threatens Miss 
Cuckoo with dire complications. The intrigue is worked 
out in Mr. Norris’s usual deliberate, not to say elaborate, 
style. It is only in the genre that all the difficulties 
should be ultimately cleared away, and the young lady 
married on the last page to the gentlemanly youth (No. 1), 
who has supplanted her as heir to the Pennant acres. 

Cuckoo Pennant is more attractive to us than Mr. 
Norris’s heroines—it is our fault, we are sure—are wont 
to be. Beady of wit, careless and versatile of accomplish¬ 
ment, proud, touchy, mutinous, and lovable; Mr. Norris 
has done her sympathetically and attractively, If only his 
other people had a little more blood and a little less starch in 
them! If they would learn to speak with some other accent 
than the London drawl, and to forget their epigrams when 
they leave the room in a hurry, and to drop their self- 
possession in the face of imminent tragedy! But we are 
slipping back into the critical mood, from which Mr. Norris 
has for once lured us. Let us part with him this time on 
friendly terms. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily • 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

The Spirit of Sweet Water. . By Hamlin Garland, 
A short, sad story, prettily published, by the author of 
Rose of Rutcher’s Coolly. It tells how a miner becomes rich 
by a too clever stroke of business, and afterwards, under 
the influence of Ellice, his love, makes restitution. (Service - 
& Paton. 100 pp. 2s. net.) 

Sweet Audrey. By George Mobley. 

The sub-title is “ Scenes of Country Life and Town 
Glamour,” and the book is one of the “Impressionist 
Series.” The county is Warwickshire, which has lacked 
a novelist since George Eliot; and we owe the volume, it 
seems, to the encouragement of the author by Sir Walter 
Besant. A collection of quiet and homely stories. 
(Jarrold. . 292 pp. „ 3s. 6d.) 

Father Anthony. By Eobert Buchanan. 

Mr. Buchanan has written a pleasing, touching story Of 
a young Irish priest who, rather than be unfaithful to his 
vow of secrecy in the confessional, allows his own brother 
to be falsely aocused of murder. Father Anthony was 
but a boy, and he had other troubles which he met 
bravely. (John Long. 283 pp. 6s.) 

The Altar of Life. By May Bateman'. 

“ Men die to live, surrender to obtain,” is the motto of 
this story of love and Indian fighting. There is a power¬ 
fully realised struggle between a soldier’s duty and a 
woman's revengeful passion, and an equally powerful 
denouement in which a soldier’s disgrace goes for nothing 
where true love is concerned. The author would probably 
meet all objections by this sentence in her “ Prelude ” c 
“ For the noblest paradox of all is, now as ever, the love 
of man for woman, and woman for man.” A sincere 
piece of work. (Duckworth & Co. 299 pp. 6s.) 

Petticoat Loose. By “ Bita.” 

Brianna was a daughter of the people, and she was 
“nature pure and simple. Unspoilt, untampered with, 
fed on ideals, educated on Shakespeare.” She developed 
into an actress, and the critics said she was a revelation. 

“ A revelation! they repeated, washing down the verdict 
with draughts of whisky and soda.” Brianna loved late. 
Men only succeeded in “ impressing the tedious idiocy of 
their sex upon the indifference of her own.” Three lovers 
persevered. In the end one is dead, the other is dying, 
and the third is taking her for a walk. (Hutchinson. 
350 pp. 6s.) 

A Vendetta of the Desert. By W. C. Scully. 

A strong and touching story of Boer life at the Cape, 
by the author of Kaffir Stories. A feud between two twin 
brothers furnishes the motive, and for background—the 
wide and waterless plains, the fertile kloofs, the mountains 
where no pioneer had disturbed the noble eland and the 
herds of stately koodoo. A certain number of Boer words 
are used, but these are explained in a short glossary, thus: 
Oom, “uncle”; Benauwdheid, “indigestion.” (Methuen. 
206 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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'The Unattainable. By Myra Swan. 

“ To love ie to weep ” Bays (in French) the motto on the 
title-page; and forthwith we plunge into the story of 
Mary Allen, who had aspirations and sentiment. She 
-dwelt at Hayton Magna, among the ClMand hills, near 
Mossbury Topping; by which the authoress means Great 
Ayton, among the Clevelands, near Bosebery Topping; and 
she went to London and met a man, who told her that if 
she took to the music-halls she would cut out Miss Cissy 
Loftus. (Chapman & Hall. 286 pp. 6s.) 

A New Woman Subdued. By Sadi Grant. 

The New Woman was Beatrice Smith-Gore, and she 
belonged to two fashionable clubs and lived in a dingy 
room in a side street. And among the characters is 
Captain Orchardson, who was called “ Satan” in the navy: 
“ Such a nice, pleasing name, it opens up so many hot 
ideas—doesn’t it ? ” And 'in the end one Bex commits 
suicide: “ Requiescat in Pace, poor sunny-haired boy! ” 
(Digby & Long. 267 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Through the Mists. By B. J. Lees. 

The scheme of this story is quite simple, as a glance at 
-the sub-title shows: “ Leaves from the Autobiography of 
a 8oul in Paradise.” Mr. Lees acts merely as recorder, 
and his work should have much of the vogue that fell to 
Letters from Hell on the one hand, and Letters from Julia 
on the other. (Bedway. 381 pp. 6s.) 

'C/Rsar and Cleopatra. By Khalil Saadeh. 

The author of this historical romance is an M.D., and 
he dates his preface from Mount Lebanon. The story is 
copious and Boman, and possibly the country which made 
the fame of Quo Vadis will like it. This is the manner : 
“ Cleopatra bit her little rosy lip until the blood almost 
came. She was obviously distressed.” (Edwin Yaughan & 
-Co. 421 pp. 6s.) 

The Shark-Hunter. By Captain Young. 

A collection of yams and facts concerning the hunting of 
the shark. The book is in the first person, and is rich in 
. the idiom of the sea. A breezy work, adhering closely to 
its title. (Chapman & Hall. 300 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Two Fortunes and Old By T. F. Dale and F. E. 
Patch. Slaughter. 

This is a sporting and fighting novel. Military men, 
titled women, huntsmen, and slang figure therein. A pass 
is won in India in one chapter, and horses leap hedges in 
the next. High spirits throughout. Old Patch was a fox. 
(Constable. 312 pp. 6s.) 

A Deliverance. By Allen Monkhouse. 

A depressing but clever story by a writer who hitherto 
has published only essays. The hero is doomed to death 
by his doctor, and, under that cloud, he loves two women. 
The book is made up of the emotions and precisely-chiselled 
-conversations of these three. In the end the man dies. 
.(Lane. 272 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Laurel Walk. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A very pleasant story for young women who fancy 
home life is dull, and want things to happen. (Isbister- 
383 pp. 6s.) 


The Prince and the 

Undertaker. By Biccardo Stephens. 

The Prince and the Undertaker, and What They Undertook : 
that is the full title of this series of episodes, bound 
together by a fantastic plot. We have stories by the 
Undertaker, the General, the Barber (whose story is three 
times as long as anyone else’s), the Musician, the Phy¬ 
sician, and the Artist. At the end we have a scrimmage. 
“The young man had never relaxed his grip on the 
Undertaker’s throat, the Barber had now seized the 
fellow’s left wrist, and the General held a revolver to his 
ear.” Finally, ‘‘The Young Man Explains,” and we 
think his explanations are needed. (Sands & Co. 
308 pp. 6s.) 

Castle Obiol. By Charles Hannan. 

Castle Oriol was “ mastered by Count Edward Oriol and 
his sweet spouse, the Countess Marjorie: they kept much 
company, and the walls of the Castle Oriol were wont to 
ring with shouts of merriment and sounds of jesting from 
mom to eve.” A love-story with a very vague historical 
background. (John Long. 319 pp. 6s.) 

The Book of the Bush. By George Dunderdale. 

This book looks like a work of fiction; but it purports 
to consist of “ many truthful sketches of the early colonial 
life of squatters, whalers, convicts, diggers, and others who 
left their native land and never returned.” It contains 
much interesting matter. (Ward Lock. 320 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Delusion of Diana. By Margaret Burnside 

This is the story of Diana Faulkner’s “ coming out,” 
and her experience of the hollowness of Society pleasures. 
Her mother is rendered anxious by one of her love affairs, 
but her father merely says: “I suppose she has been 
flirting with her pet musician—the man with the shaggy 
hair . . . Diana is not the sort of girl to marry a beggar. 
She likes her chocolate at four shillings the pound.” 
(Edward Arnold. 319 pp. 6s.) 

A False Chevalier. By W. D. Lighthall. 

This story is founded, says the author, on “ a packet of 
worm-eaten letters and documents found in an old French- 
Canadian house on the banks of the St. Lawrence.” The 
romance outlined in the letters is here expanded with the 
help of historical authorities. (Edward Arnold. 328 pp. 
6s.) 

The Warstock. By Wirt Gerrarb. 

This is ‘‘a tale of that to-morrow when wireless 
telegraphy shall be general, and the use of explosives in 
war has been superseded ”; when inventors, in short, will 
be the governing class and the arbiters of peace and war. 
No wonder the Patent Office has just removed to larger 
premises. (W. W. Greener. 218 pp.) 

A Buried Mystery. By Clement A. Msndham. 

The hero discovers a hitherto unknown race of people 
in South America, among whom he lives, and from whom 
he chooses his bride. A wild, weird story. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 308 pp. 6s.) 
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Views. 

The Ancestors of Man. 

I take it for granted that all readers of the Academy 
accept the doctrine of evolution, and are sure that all 
hinds of animals which now exist have arisen, by natural 
generation, from other kinds of animals which preceded 
them; as also that resemblances of structures, carefully 
weighed and considered, afford us some clue as to the sort 
of ancestral forms from which we and our “ poor rela¬ 
tions ” have, in various ways and at very different times, 
alike descended. Now, the creatures most like us are, cf 
course, the monkeys; and, in fact, monkeys and men are so 
much alike (in structure ; in the vital activities, or functions 
that structure ministers to; in tendencies to disease; and 
even in their pursuits) that apes and men may be said 
to stand on a sort of zoological island entirely by them¬ 
selves, and separated by a profound abyss from all the 
other islands or continents on which the various other 
tribes of beasts may be imagined to take their stand. 

this was not always thought to be the case, for a 
certain group of animals, called lemurs, were classed by 
Linnaeus, Cuvier, and their followers till recent times in 
"the same group with monkeys. Visitors to the monkey- 
house in the Zoological Gardens will find in it lemurs of 
different kinds as well as monkeys. The former will at 
once be recognised by their long, pointed, rather fox-like 
muzzle, copious fur, and long tail. Indeed, the only 
remarkable character whereby they resemble monkeys is 
to be found in their hands and feet. We find that in 
them, as in apes, the great toe, as well as the thumb, is 
set out at an angle from the other toes, or fingers; and 
so, being opposable to them, there is a good grasping 
organ—a sort of hand—at the end of each of their four 
limbs. They all inhabit that zoologically most remark¬ 
able island, Madagascar. Besides these true lemurs 
there are a few lemur-like forms of life in Africa and Asia. 
Monkeys and lemurs form thus two very distinct groups, 
and it is now generally admitted that the former cannot be 
supposed to have descended from the latter. Prof. Haeckel, 
of Jena, however, strange to say, showed himself, at the 
recent Zoological Congress at Cambridge, in this (and not 
in this alone) to be an extreme conservative, still advocat¬ 
ing his old view of the descent, or “ ascent,” of man 
through monkeys, and of monkeys from lemurs. 


The reader may perhaps ask, “ Does not the fact 
of having hand-like feet constitute a sufficiently marked 
character to show special genetic affinity between apes and 
lemurs?” 

Now I intimated, at starting, that structural re¬ 
semblances have to be carefully weighed and considered 
before they can be accepted as sure indications of relation¬ 
ship by descent. And the first consideration is: “Do we 
meet with a similar resemblance elsewhere ? ” In this 
case we do so meet with it, for there are opossums and 
certain other beasts, which cannot possibly be supposed to 
have any special relationship with monkeys; neverthe¬ 
less they also possess “ hand-like feet.” Therefore, if this 
structure has been independently produced in opossums 
and certain other beasts, the question suggests itself, why 
may it not also have been independently produced in the 
lemurs ? Various resemblances have evidently been again 
and again produced between different kinds of animals 
owing to their having been subjected to similar needs. 
Thus we have the so-called “ flying-lemur ” ( Galeopithecus ) 
as we have flying-squirrels and flying-opossums: also 
species specially formed for burrowing—like the mole, 
among the order which includes the rats and squirrels and 
in the order which contains the kangaroos and opossums. 
Similar structures have also been developed to make 
tree - life the safer—as we find in the prehensile tails 
of some apes, some flesh-eating animals, and some 
opossums. But these structures must have been formed 
independently. Again, similarities have been occasioned 
through thp needs occasioned by life in water—as in the 
otters, hedgehog - like creatures and rat-like creatures 
But most striking of all is the fact that so many animals 
of utterly different natures have come to have a body 
shaped like that of the earth-worm—among the highest of 
which are forms allied to lizards—and others allied to frogs. 

Therefore it is especially necessary very carefully to 
discriminate between: 

( 1 ) Essential resemblances, due to blood descent—as 
those between a man and his son; and (2) Induced resem¬ 
blances, due to the influence of similar external conditions— 
as those between two men who have been long subjected 
to a similar course of training. Excluding lemurs, then> 
from our human genealogical tree (because they bear to 
monkeys only “ induced ” resemblances), what existing 
group of monkeys shall we take as standing nearest to 
the direct, and now extinct, animal ancestor of man ? 

In the first place, all apes (monkeys) are divisible into 
two great families, which are completely separated not 
only by anatomical characters, but also by their geo¬ 
graphical distribution. Everyone knows that there are 
monkeys in tropical America as well as in Africa and 
Asia; but few persons who are not naturalists know how 
strangely different are the species which inhabit the Old 
World from those of the New. No single species is 
common to both.* In the Old World we find baboons, long 
and short-tailed apes, long-armed apes, as also the orang, 
gorilla, and chimpanzee. In the New World are spider 


* One or two Old World monkeys have been introduced, and 
have run wild in one or two of the Antilles, in none of which 
islands has any kind of type its natural home. 
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monkeys, howling monkeys, sapajoos, sakis, the graceful 
squirrel monkeys, and those charming pigmies of the 
monkey world, the little marmosets. 

The New and Old World monkeys differ from each other 
—(1) as regards their teeth, (2) the shape of their nostrils, 
(3) the characters presented by the tail, and (4) by 
a very noticeable condition of the skull-bone—called 
tympanic —related to the external ear; but of course they 
agree in a great many characters, otherwise they would 
not both be called “ monkeys.” 

Now it is a very interesting question whether these 
resemblances are what we have called “ essential ” 
ones, or whether they are “induced” resemblances. I 
am myself inclined to think they hare arisen inde¬ 
pendently, especially on account of the peculiarly diver¬ 
gent condition of the tympanic bone in the two families. 
But from our present point of view this question is of no 
consequence, since in all the four characters above referred 
to man entirely agrees with the apes of the Old World, 
and differs as completely from those of the American 
continent. It is, therefore, manifest that man’s animal 
ancestor must have been an ally of the Old World apes, 
and it is no less certain that it must have nearly resembled 
those Old World apes which are specially distinguished as 
being anthropoid or “man-like”—namely, the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang, with the gibhous (or long-armed apes) 

-—which together constitute the “man-like” group. But 
which member of this group stands probably nearest to 
us ? A discovery made lately may aid us somewhat in the 
solution of this problem. I refer to that made in 1892 
by M. Dubois in Java of certain bony relics, notably part 
of a skull and a thigh-bone. The animal to which these 
relics belonged* has been named by him (Pithecanthropus 
erectus) “the uprightstanding ape-man.” 

As to this creature, M. Dubois himself made some 
interesting and important remarks at the recent Cambridge 
Zoological Congress. He called attention to the fact that 
though the “ ape-man’s ” forehead was “ villanous ” narrow, 
if not low, it bore on its inner surface strong impressions 
of brain - prominences (convolutions). He also affirmed 
that the thigh-bone, though its form indicated that its owner 
walked erect, nevertheless showed, in his opinion, indica¬ 
tions of a tree-climbing habit such as are not found in the 
human thigh-bone. He further showed how, by compari¬ 
son of human thigh-bones with known corresponding 
body-weight, he had estimated that the ape-man’s body 
must have weighed from 70 to 75 kilos— i.e., 4,411 pounds. 
He also estimated what had been the probable size and 
weight of the brain, and his conclusion was that the man- 
ape’s brain was about twice as large as the largest ape’s 
brain, and half the size of that of man. 

Now I have always expected that the “missing link” 
would be found in the Indian rather than in the Ethiopian 
region, and I have expected this because the Asiatic anthro¬ 
poid apes appear to me more closely connected with man's 
direct, purely animal ancestor than do the African ones— 
the chimpanzee and gorilla. It is true that the last- 
mentioned species has a wonderfully human blade-bone, 

* I cannot regard it as certain that the bones belonged to 
the same individual creature, but I think it very probable that 
they did so. 


but this I regard as a resemblance especially liable to be 
“ induced.” In certain skeletal characters the chimpanzee 
most approaches man; but I regard the centre of the 
nervous as above all important, and it is the brain of the 
orang which approaches that of man most closely. Its 
high round forehead is very different from the low brows of 
the gorilla and chimpanzee, and gives it a singularly intel¬ 
lectual aspect. As we may observe it, in captivity, pensively 
squatting with fat belly, like an image of Gautama, we 
tnight fancy that the mind of some esoteric Buddhist was 
imprisoned within its apish body, incapable of making its 
latent existence known, and mentally contemplating a 
hoped-for Nirvana to oome. The orang is found nowhere 
but in Borneo and Sumatra, while the long-armed apes, or 
gibbous, range over the south-eastern part of Asia, includ¬ 
ing the Indian Archipelago. The Siamang* gibbou (of 
Sumatra) is the only ape which, like man, possesses a chin; 
and it is only the gibbous, among the anthropoid apes, 
which resemble him in relative length of leg—estimating 
at 100 the length of the backbone (from the skull to the 
lower end of the sacrum), I have found the length of the 
leg (without the foot) to be about 144-5 in man, and from 
162-1 to 169-7 in different speoies of gibbous (see the 
Philosophical Transactions of January 10, 1867)—though 
their length is apt to be overlooked on acoount of the 
enormous length of their arms. These various resem¬ 
blances to man,, presented by the orang and gibbous re¬ 
spectively, together with the discovery of the bones of 
Pithecanthropus erectus, seem, so far as they go, to indicate 
that the human race did make its first appearance in the 
warm regions of south-eastern Asia. 

Sx. Gkoboe Mivabt. 


Minor Centenaries. 

A Protest. 

The past ten months have witnessed a remarkable 
number of efforts north of the Tweed to revive the 
memory of forgotten writers. That in the year 1898 
there should be centenary celebrations of no fewer than 
four Scottish poets argues that the year 1798 must have 
been annus mirabilis —or that centenary celebrations north 
of the Tweed are at present peculiarly cheap. The 
unprejudiced observer is forced to the latter conclusion. 
In fact, the four centenary celebrations have done little 
more than demonstrate the extent to which the celebrants 
lack a sense of proportion. Of course, there is no reason 
why the village poet should not be commemorated by his 
fellow villagers. Only let him be commemorated as the 
village poet, and nothing else. 

The year opened with the celebration of the centenary 
of the birth of Dr. David Macbeth Moir (“Delta”), 
whose four hundred or so poems have long been forgotten, 
and who owes such small measure of fame as he now 
enjoys to his one prose effort, his Life of Mansie 
Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith —a work upon which he him¬ 
self set little store, and of which, indeed, he was almost 
ashamed. Not that he had any reason to be. It is a 

* A specimen of this rare gibbou has just arrived at the 
Zoological Gardens. 
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good specimen of broad Scotch humour of a healthy, 
honest character, a book full of virility, and with none of 
the maudlin sentiment of the modem Kailyard. “ Delta ” 
was astonished at its success; but the secret of this 
was its suitability to the times. Its popularity, then, 
can be readily appreciated. But it was simply a book 
for the times. And as for the poetry upon which 
“Delta” himself would have rested his claim to a lasting 
place in literature—well, as magazine poetry it was very 
good, quite equal—some of it, perhaps, superior—to the 
average standard of such poetry. But that is all. 

For-dragging James Hyslop and . Henry Scott Riddell 
out of the obscurity to which they had fittingly been 
relegated, there was even less justification. Both wrote 
numerous poems; but each left only one by which he is 
remembered. Hyslop’s “ Cameronian Dream ” was extra¬ 
ordinarily popular at one time, much of its popularity, 
however, being due to the fact that it was—as it still is— 
the best Covenanting poem ever written. (But Covenanting 
poetry, taken as a whole, is remarkably poor stuff.) Cer¬ 
tainly the “Cameronian Dream” has poetic fire, and 
contains a number of fine lines. But the same thing 
might be said of much poetry which, like the “ Cameronian 
Dream,” has little pretence to a permanent place in litera¬ 
ture. 

Riddell’s claim to immortality is based upon his having 
written the stirring Scottish patriotic song “ Scotland 
Yet.” An excellent lyric, no doubt, and its popularity at 
Scottish gatherings is easily understood; but it fonus a 
somewhat slender foundation for such a claim as Riddell’s 
admirers, from Aberdeen, in the north to Hawick in the 
south, have lately put forth on his behalf. And apart 
from “ Scotland Yet,” Riddell’s poetry is, to say the 
least, somewhat indifferent. 

The latest claimant to centenary honours is Robert 
Pollok, the author of the once famous “ Course of Time.” 
Someone discovered (by chance it must have been, for he 
had long been forgotten) that Pollok was bom on October 
19, 1798. And so his centenary has been celebrated. 
Pollok, who died at the early age of twenty-eight, wrote 
three stories (which he published anonymously, and the 
authorship of which he kept secret) and “The Course of 
Time.” The stories are very indifferent, and it is upon 
his poem that his fame rests. It is a review, prodigiously 
long and at times tedious, of human history from the 
Creation down to the Day of Judgment. A bold and am¬ 
bitious effort, there are in it some fine passages. But it is 
prolix and discursive. It is in ten books, and is written in 
blank verse, the quality of which may be judged by the fact 
that Pollok took as his model Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
the Harmonies in which he regarded as “ the language of 
the gofls.”. The poem was well spoken of and, indeed, was 
received with acclamation; but Prod., Arnold is -probably 
right in setting this down to the fact that, however feeble 
and faulty as a poem, it was exactly adapted to the level of 
culture in the religious classes of Scotland about. 1830. 
Edition afterjedition was published, and by 1868 the work 
had reached the seventy-eighth thousand. And now—now 
scarcely any one, except, perhaps, the , student, ever dreams 
of perusing “ The Course of Time.” Nevertheless, Pollok 
has had his centenary celebration. A n d he is to have a 
monument too! 


The Late Mr. Gleeson White as Designer. 

It is by no means easy, especially at a time when the pain 
of sudden loss is felt yet fresh and poignant, to write im¬ 
personally of Gleeson White in his capacity of designer. 
For so modest was he, and so unselfish, that to all who had 
the privilege of knowing him, the sense of his brotherly 
kindness dominated every other; and we could not but 
regard him first and foremost as friend, and only, maybe, 
incidentally remembered that he was himself an artist also. 
Indeed, he was a designer of no ordinary gifts, for the 
exercise of which; however, the pressure of literary labours 
left opportunities Only too slender. 

Among Gleeson White’s artistic productions there may 
be recalled patterns for various kinds of handicraft 



pubHshed in the American Art AmaUur during his tenure 
of the editorship of that magazine, as well as a number of 
ornamental devices which have appeared from time to 
time in English periodicals, and bookrplates, of which he 
produced several different designs for his own use and for. 
Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. It is a matter, of congratulation < 
in the literary world that, unquestionably the best of the 
deceased artist’s design was devoted.to the decoration of 
books, a branch of art of whose requirements and capabilities 
he made a special study. His views upon the subject may be 
found set forth in an interesting article contributed to the 
Studio, for October, 1894. Already then decorative cloth 
covers had become a feature t of Messrs. Bell’s books, 
due mainly to the taste of Gleeson White, under whose 
direction for the past five years their numerous ornamental 
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bindings have been produced, the designs in the majority 
oi instances being the work of his own hand. 

None, perhaps, but those who knew him intimately were 
aware that he laboured under the infirmity, which in¬ 
creased in later years, of failing eyesight; a disability 
of serious moment from the very nature of the craft and 
the materials employed. For to enable a block to be 
made which shall impress a pattern clear-cut and true 
no halting indecision of outline in the original design is 
permissible. The strain of verifying and correcting his 
drawing under the circumstances was great enough; but 
Gleeson White was not the man to spare himself because 
of the difficulties of his task. The only design of his in 
which the effect of weakness in execution is perceptible is 
that for the Lord Leighton book. Here the foliage is 
somewhat defective in precision of form. It is, moreover, 
characteristic of the artist's conscientiousness that, beauti¬ 



ful as is the cover he designed for the second edition of 
the Burne-Jones volume, Gleeson White put himself to 
the trouble of re-drawing it for the smaller edition just 
issued. In the original state of the design the thorny 
thicket, out of which seven rose-standards arise, formed a 
horizontal band along the lower part of the composition. 
This arrangement was considered too rigid, and accord- 
ingly* in its altered form, the thicket curves upwards on 
either side, giving the concave outline, as^here reproduced 
by the courtesy of the publishers. Opinions may differ as 
to which of the two versions is preferable, but in the 
opinion of some competent judges the main motive still 
re m a in s the artist’s finest conception in book-ornament. 
Of kindred style, though dissimilar in detail, is the design 
for end-papers for Messrs. George Bell’s “ Endymion ” 
series of poets; as also the magnificent cover, printed in 
gold on white, for Gleeson White’s own work, English 


Illustration: the Sixties, published by Messrs. Constable 
& Co. in 1897. The latter consists of a diaper, wherein 
effective use is made of intertwining roots of trees, the 
rose-bushes and laurels, forming the basis of the orna¬ 
ment. Gleeson White was among the earliest of our 
modem designers to perceive and develop the artistic 
possibilities of roots and bulbs. In this connexion tulips 
and croouses were favourite motifs of his decorative 
patterns. The cover of the Aldine edition of Herrick shows 
him again in another aspect—as an ardent admirer of 
Japanese work. Nothing, however, beyond the subject, 
the blackthorn spray, is borrowed; his treatment of it, an 
admirable exercise in space-filling, being something alto¬ 
gether foreign to the genius of Japan. Yet another phase, 
that of purely abstract ornament, is represented by his 
cover for the “ Cathedral ” series—a conventional growth 
whose volutes and intricate interlacements betoken much 
ingenuity of handling. It was drawn, in the first instance, 
on a larger scale, so as to insure the greater accuracy in 
the outline of the sweeping curves of the design. 

In fine, Gleeson White was a man of sympathies so 
broad and so vivid that it is unlikely that, had his life been 
prolonged for another half century, he would ever have- 
lost touch with the advanced thought of the latest genera¬ 
tion. As he did not hesitate to grapple with modem artistic 
problems, such as the claims of photography to be regarded 
as an art; the decorative function of the poster; or new 
developments in stencilling and in colour-printing, so 
neither did he withhold his generous acknowledgment of 
the yet unrecognised talents of young men struggling to 
obtain a place in the world of art. It is they who are 
most deeply indebted to Gleeson White; they who will 
mourn him most. 


A Librarian in Trouble. 

A correspondent makes the following appeal to us: — 
“ I am in trouble. I seek the hospitality of your columns. 
A month ago I accepted the hon. librarianship of a 
literary institution—new, brand new, with yards of empty 
shelves. The Finance Committee voted fifty pounds 
for the buying of books, which I proceeded to spend on 
volumes which, personally, I should never think of reading 
—I mean the classics—books that finance committees 
approve. Now, I know the sort of people who will come 
to this library; they are just those people who don’t want 
to read the books no gentleman’s library should be 
without. They want to read modem books—that is, 
roughly speaking, books published since 1870—fiction, 
biography, history, memoirs, humorous books, poetry. 
Now, I want some of your readers—people like Sir John 
Lubbock, or Mr. Gosse, or Mr. Shorter—to help me. I want 
a list of fifty modem books—books that will give good, 
wholesome, entertaining, interesting reading, excluding 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning, George Eliot, Meredith, 
Hardy, Kipling, Mrs. Ward, and Barrie, whom, for 
better or worse, I have bought in sets. I’m not very au 
courant with modem literature myself, but of the books I 
have read I should certainly include John Inglesant, Mr. 
Isaacs, Through One Administration, T. E. Brown’s Poems, 
Mark Butherford, Tennyson's Biography —all the best antho- 
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logies—Beeching's, Henley’s, “Q’s”; then, of course, 
Alice in Wonderland, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
and With Kitchener to Khartoum. I don’t want to make 
mistakes — you know what a finance committee is — so 
I hope some of your readers will help me over the 
stile.” 

It may be that some of our readers will be glad to help 
this perplexed librarian over the stile. 


“ Mary had a Little Lamb.”—II. 

Experiments in Parody. 

The reader of this series is asked to believe that each 
author concerned has been furnished with the simple state¬ 
ment, “Maiy had a little lamb,” and requested to make, 
on his own lines, as much of it as is congenial. 

Mr. Anthony Hope complied with the following “ Polly 
Dialogue ” : 

A Gift-Horse. 

“But shall I like it?” she asked, with a doubting 
glance at the little volume. 

“ Surely,” I said; “ he is a classic.” 

“But classics -? Does one like classics?” she 

inquired hesitatingly. 

“A genial classic," I hastened to add. “A humorist.” 

“Ah, humour,” she murmured. “But you are a 
humorist, Mr. Carter.” 

“And what of that? ” I asked with some asperity. 

“Nothing,” she said lightly. 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter,” I replied, reaching for the 
book. “ Mrs. Hilary will be glad to have it.” 

Lady Pickleham’s little pink fingers tightened upon it. 
“But his name," she said. “ It is intolerable . . .” 

“Unless,” I remarked, “unless he comes in wolves’ 
clothing.” 

Polly laughed. “ Exactly,” she said. “ Like-” 

“ Don’t be personal,” I said severely. 

“But they are more interesting then, aren’t they?” 
she asked. 

“ We are discussing Literature,” I reminded her. 

She sighed. “ Is there any love ? ” she asked. 

“ Love,” I said briskly. “ Yes, for old china and old 
books, and—and the might have been.” 

Polly grew interested. “ The might have been ? ” 

I refrained from encouraging her. “ You will also find 
the praise of chimney-sweepers,” I said. 

Polly pouted. She turned the leaves with a gesture of 
impatience. 

“And of roast pigling,” I added. 

She displayed no joy. 

“ And here,” I said, taking the book from her, “ is an 
Essay on Valentine’s Day.” 

“ Ah! ” she exclaimed, holding out her hand for it. 

“ Listen,” I said; “ ‘ Thou comest attended with thou¬ 
sands of little Loves, and the air is 

Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. 

Singing cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors; and 


instead of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne before 
thee.’ ” 

“ That is better,” she admitted. “ Bead some more.” 

I coughed and resumed: “ ‘ In these little visual inter¬ 
pretations,’ Lady Pickleham, ‘no emblem is so common 
as the heart —that little three-cornered exponent of all our 
hopes and fears. . . .’” 

“Yes,” said Polly, with interest: “it has comers, 
hasn’t it ? ” 

“ I am told so,” I replied. 

“ Who told you so ? ” inquired Lady Pickleham, leaning 
toward me. 

“ Archie,” I said gravely. “ And here is an essay on 
‘Poor Relations,’ ” I remarked. 

She turned up her nose. 

“And here is one,” I added, “called ‘A Bachelor’s 
Complaint on the Behaviour of Married People.’ ” 

“ Give me the book," she said. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.') 

Mallarm£’s successor has been named at last—M. Leon 
Dierx. Apparently the chief qualification — the single 
essential one, perhaps, for poetic sovereignty in latter-day 
Paris—is an impenetrable obscurity. To be known, to be 
read, is to prove oneself one of the vulgar herd. The 
grand'distinction is, not to be read, not to be known. The 
new prince was elected on Sunday, and hardly had he 
taken possession of his invisible throne when he was 
menaced with deposition. The rival prince, whom a band 
of insurgent poets desire to reign in his stead, is M. Jean 
More as, a Greek follower of Mallarme. M. Morcas has 
the requisite quality of perfect unintelligibility, but—fatal 
blot on his poet’B ’scutcheon—he is better known than this 
mysterious L6on Dierx. This division of the cinacles, alas t 
leaves the outer world cold. Why the one should be 
prince and not the other, or why the other and not the 
one, is more than we, poor creatures with nothing but 
common sense on our side, can be expected to understand. 
There is one delicious piece of irony in the ceremony of 
election. M. Dierx has been chosen as prince “ because of 
the dignity of his life.” Now the first reigning sovereign 
of the House of Poets was Paul Verlaine. He must, then, 
have been elected because of the utter lack of dignity of 
his life. It is very evident that the poets enjoy big con¬ 
trasts. To-day they are ruled by a sovereign whoso days 
and nights pass between the walls of prison, hospital, and 
public-house. To-morrow the hunger of respectability 
overcomes them, and they choose as prince a model of all 
the bourgeois virtues: who rises with the lark, and lies 
down with the amiable lamb. It would perhaps be too 
extravagant to elect a ruler by the value of his work. 

Pierre Loti is, we know, an incorrigible sentimentalist, 
but a recent pretty little article of his in the Figaro, 
against hunting and shooting poor live things for the 
iniquitous pleasure of man, conveys a solid truth. How¬ 
ever we may veil it, it is a hideous and barbarous 
amusement, and we shall only begin to be civilised the day 
we agree to leave forest creatures in peace. Loti paints 
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'with his delicate and piteous touch a scene where lor his 
; pleasure he shoots a young monkey: 

When I picked it up it still lived, but with life too feeble 
to attempt any resistance. Like a dead thing it let itself 
be taken, its pinched little lips trembled, and its eyes of a 

- child looked into mine with an unforgettable expression 
of agony, of terror and reproach. Then up rose before 
me all the stupid horror of what I had just done. I held 
it lying in my arms, and caressed with infinite precaution 
its dying head. The other two, whose little one I had 

~ killed, screamed in the trfee above, grinding their teeth, 

- divided between the fear of being also killed, and their 
wish all the - same to scratch and bite me. Its forehead, 
resting against my breast, it died, 'the little monkey, in 
almost an attitude of confidence, in the position of a small 
child. And never did 1 feel with such exasperation that 
need which often seizes me to cast obloquy upon myself. 
“Brute!” I cried, between my clenched teeth. “Oh, stupid 
brute! ” 

Gyp detests the Republic. Nobody disputes her right 
to this antipathy. She also loathes the Jews, and here she 
is less within her right, since the Christian doctrine dis¬ 
tinctly bids her to love all men. The basis of her obscure 
arguments against the Republic I divine to be the fact 
that Republicans are not gentlemen, have not titles, in¬ 
herited fortune, above all, leisure for illicit love-making— 
in a word, are not well-tailored and perfumed blackguards. 
The moral of her monotonous literature is that the Repub¬ 
lican is a worthy bourgeois below contempt, who occupies 
himself with his affairs, and lets his neighbour’s wife 
alone. This latter desistance on his part is apparently for 
the implacable aristocrat a crime past forgiveness. In 
elegant contrast is the aristocratic world of latter-day 
Paris. 

Take as a charming example the situation of Sonny soit 
qui mal y Dense, one of Gyp’s new studies of this blessed 
aristocratic world she delights to degrade, always assur¬ 
ing us that it is the only world fit for decent folk to live 
in. Mme. d’Armyde, who has ruined her lover d’Es- 
touydy, intends to throw him over for a wealthier duke,, 
whom she likewise intends to ruin. But before sending 
the former about his business, on the very day she projects 
the conclusive meeting with the duke, she has a suggestive 
little scene with d’Estourdy. “ What’s the matter? ” asks 
the lover ; “you look troubled, bored.” “It’s useless to 
tell you.” D’Estourdy, a little uneasy (he, too, contem¬ 
plates an infidelity, also that same day): “Never mind, 
tell me.” “ Well, I am absolutely bound to pay Zepherine 
on the 25th ; she is worrying me. I can’t put her off any 
longer.” The lover, used to these sort of demands, 
quietly asks how much. “£800 (20,000 fra.).” “Don’t 
worry,” he says. “ I’ll pay Zepherine on the 25th.” “ Oh, 
how kind you are, my friend.” “I’m excellent, of course. 
That’s settled.” As a specimen of aristocratic morals, 
this is edifying. One might do worse than turn to the 
Republic for improvement. 

Lurie de Miel, Gyp’s new volume, is written entirely 
in this spirit. If it is on the shoulders of such 
nincompoops as these tailored and perfumed pillars 
of the Noble Faubourg that the. cause of the House of 
France depends, Monseigneur of Orleans may continue 
to bombard Paris with his ineffectual" manifestoes. The 


Faubourg, according to Gyp, its titled biographer, one 
of itself, and not the more merciful for that, has too much 
to do scenting and arraying itself in the raiment of seduc¬ 
tion, and wheedling cheques from easy pockets for payment 
of the exorbitant bills of tailor and dressmaker, to heed 
his royal proclamations. It is a sorry sight that which 
Paris to-day presents—Republicans incapable of governing 
themselves, and aristocrats fallen too low to help them. 

H. L. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

A Bread and Butter Classic. 

Among my pet books reposes a little volume whose title 
states that it was printed from an “ Original MS, in the 
Vatican at Rome,” with “ Cuts by Michael Angelo.” This 
illustrious name flames upon the modest page like a jewel in 
an unworthy setting; and it is not until we perceive that 
the mighty genius has playfully projected himself into the 
eighteenth century, and has tamed his awful pencil to the 
delineation of a young raven oalled “Ralph,” of a 
“pidgeon” named “Tom,” and of “Tippy the Lark,” 
that the strained sense of incongruity is relieved, and we 
recognise that the artist’s divine fury has given place to a 
vein of homely moralising, expressed in the quaintest 
woodcuts. How the Vatican Library became possessed of the 
MS. is a curious question, the solution of whieh may afford 
the learned an elegant amusement, The very authorship 
stands in doubt: the name of Jones—Mr. Giles Jones— 
has, indeed, been mentioned in this connexion, but there 
is in that tribal cognomen a hint of Celtic glamour that is 
certainly absent from the work in question, which,- to keep 
the reader no longer upon the tenter-hooks of expectation, 
is The History of Little Goody Tm-Shoes; otherwise called 
Mrs. Margery Two-Shoes. ' , 

I have named the name of Jones only to reject it, and to 
prepare the way, as by a flourish of music, for the real hero 
of this achievement. Let me give him the style he loved, 
and call him Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. His happy task is to 
set forth the means whereby Mrs. Margery “ acquired her 
Learning and Wisdom, and in oonsequence thereof her 
Estate.” The manner of the biographer is entertaining to 
a degree, and the booklet abounds with those lively 
touches that are necessary to make a recital of fact as con¬ 
vincing as fiction, from the moment when Margery’s father 
was seized “ with a violent Fever in a Place where Dr. 
James's Powder was not to be had, and where he died 
miserably,” to that melancholy day when “ a Monument, 
but without Inscription, was erected to her Memory in the 
Churchyard, over which the Poor as they pass weep con¬ 
tinually, so that the Stone is ever bathed in-Tears.” . 

Nor is this mirror of morality without its. “moving 
accidents,” for -Mr. -Lovewell’s son is cast away on 
a voyage to Florence, and ■ the top of Mrs.' Margery’s 
house falls in. But space, forbids me to do.more than 
remind the world of the existence of this masterpiece 
of the nursery, which only the other day amused a circle 
of “children of six-feet high,” as they sat around an 
unseasonable fire, and laughed aloud over the triumphs of 
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virtue here so victoriously displayed. “Who does not 
know Lady Ducklington ? ” Alas! many folks have not 
the felicity of her acquaintance, but with the Doctor’s 
history in one’s hand one may “hear her ghost dancing 
upon the bell-ropes,” and, with the intrepid Madge, “tread 
upon her coffin.” B. 


Lord Macaulay’s Prophecy. 

In one of his essays Macaulay writes very agreeably about 
the house in St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square, in which 
Prances Burney wrote Evelina. “ This house,” he says, 
“will continue to be well known at long at our itland retains 
any trace of civilisation ; for it was the dwelling of Newton, 
and the square turret which distinguishes it from all the 
surrounding buildings was Newton’s observatory.” Well, 
the square turret was long ago shipped to America, and 
the house—a disused and dilapidated Sunday-school—was 
recently marked for demolition. Happily, the pro¬ 
prietors have altered their minds, and will restore the 
building. That is well; but they cannot replace the 
turret. Nor do I imagine that the old bricks, which are 
hidden under dingy stucco, will be seen again. Still, the 
house in which Newton lived for fifteen years is saved; 
Macaulay’s words are not utterly mocked. 

It is strange that one house should have sheltered a 
genius so lofty as Sir Isaac Newton's, and a genius so 
delicate as Frances Burney’s. On which period shall 
we dwell? In both, the house knew good talk and 
good laughter, and was radiant with the beauty of 
women. Newton, whose Mastership of the Royal Mint 
gave him a fine income, kept open house to men like 
Arbuthnot, and Halley, and Bentley, and Swift, and 
Addison, and Gay, and Congreve; while Princess Caro¬ 
line’s maids of honour would cross Leicester-square to 
gossip with his niece, Catherine Barton. 

Fifty years later came Dr. Burney, intent on his History 
of Music. St. Martin’s-street had not improved. Miss Burney 
found it “dirty, ill-built, and vulgarly peopled.” But the 
finest music was to be heard in the Doctor’s drawing-room, 
and the finest company came to hear it. “Fewnobles,” says 
Macaulay, “ could assemble in the most stately mansions 
of OToavenor-square or St. James’s-square a society so 
various and so brilliant as was sometimes to be found in 
Dr. Burney’s cabin.” The shy girl stood on the outskirts 
of the throng, said “ Yes ” and “ No ” when spoken to, but 
saw everything. She saw everything, and wrote Evelina. 
Then Burke and Reynolds praised her to her face, Gibbon 
beamed, and Johnson clasped her in his arms. Frances 
became a public character. It is a pleasant story, as 
Macaulay tells it, and the more so because the Burneys never 
forgot that their home had been the home of Newton. Dr. 
Burney repaired the observatory, and Frances often went 
there for the view over London. Mrs. Thrale could call 
them her “ dear Newtonians.” Who will not be glad that 
this nursery of science, music, and letters is to be set in 
order! May it stand—maimed though it be—“ as long as 
our island retains any trace of civilisation.” 

W. 


A Well of Saxon. 

In the search for homely and vigorous Saxon words, 
whether out of philological curiosity or as a relief from 
Latinity, there is no absolute need to turn first to the pub¬ 
lications of the Early English Text Society. Other and far 
less dignified sources will yield them too. A Sussex auc¬ 
tioneer’s list that lies before me—a catalogue of live and 
dead farming stock to be sold at a homestead under the South 
Downs—is full of them. So blunt and sturdy they are, these 
ancient primitive terms of the soil. Look: “ Lot 1. Pitch 
prong, two half-pitch prongs, two 4-speen spuds, and a road 
hoe. Lot 5. Five short prongs, flint spud, dung drag, two 
turnip pecks, and two shovels. Lot 9. Six hay rakes, two 
scythes and sneaths, cross-cut saw, and a sheep hook. 
Lot 39. Com chest, open tub, milking stool, and hog form. 
Lot 43. Bushel measure, shaul and strike. Lot 100. Rick 
borer. Lot 143. Eight knaves and seven felloes. Lot 148. 
Six dirt boards and pair of wood hames. Lot 152. 
Wheelwright’s sampson. Lot 174. Set of thill harness. 
Lot 201. Three plough bolts, three tween sticks. 
Lot 204. Sundry harness and whippances. Lot 208. 
Tickle plough. Lot 222. Iron tumwrist [pronounced 
tum-riced] plough. Lot 242. 9-tine scarifier. Lot 251. 
Clod crusher. Lot 252. Hay tedder.” From another cata¬ 
logue, other ‘ ‘ ram-alogues,” as these abrupt and active little 
words might be called, butt at one. Thus: “ Lot 4. Flint 
spud, two drain scoops, bull lead and five dibbles. Lot 10. 
Dung rake and dung devil. Lot 11. Four juts and a zinc 
skip.” Farm labourers are men of little speech, and it is 
often needful that voices should carry far. Hence this 
crisp and forcible reticence. The vocabulary of the country¬ 
side undergoes few changes; while the noises to-day 
made by the ox-herd who urges his black and smoking 
team along the hill-side, are precisely those that Piers 
Plowman himself would have used. And this reminds me 
that a colonist friend who settled in Nova Scotia told me 
that he found passages from Langland’s poem, skilfully 
employed, of far more use in stimulating the natives than 
anything he could compass in the way of profanity. 

L. 


Things Seen. 

Change. 

Clocks were striking midnight as I entered Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields from the north-west. A great old house with long 
quiet windows stands at that comer. Around it red lamps 
were gleaming, and thirty men were taking up the pave¬ 
ment. Beyond, in the square, some huge drums of 
telephone wires stood ready to be uncoiled. The clicking 
and dinting of the picks were like a theme in music. 
Then it slipped into my mind that the house with the 
long quiet windows had been the home of Henry Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, the most ignorant of Prime Ministers. 
Time seemed a dream, and I thought—the Duke is tossing 
in his sleep. Yet time seemed real, for a man was rolling 
forward one of the drums. And I turned away remember¬ 
ing his Grace’s petulant words to Lord Chesterfield: “ I 
love not new-fangled things.” 
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Eyes Prepared. 

“ The death of Kirsty left me lonely. Indeed, yes; but 
there’s comfort too in the way that she died. I’ll just tell 
you. 

It wasn’t a day like this at all; it was in the fair heart 
of summer, and I was lying for a minute after dinner in 
the shadow of the peat-stack wi’ my pipe. Man, so hot it 
was you could see the heat jumpin’ in the air. The rocks 
was grey and drylike, and never a bum on the hillsides 
anywhere. It’s no’ what we were used to in those parts. 

I was seeing that the terrible weather was not very good 
for Kirsty. She was thin about the face and sort of 
shaky-like for days wi’ it. 

Now, just as I was lying there at the peat-stack that 
day, she came out to the well for water for the dinner 
dishes, an’ when she got the pails filled she turned for the 
house. But in a minute she fell, and I was at her. 

She never said one word at all, at all. And her eyes 
were bonnier then than in the days of our courtin’. She 
looked at me, sort of half-pleased like, and then she looked 
straight into the sun without one blink 0 ’ her eyes, just a 
straight, glad, kind look, and next minute the change 
came. . . . 

I was wondering, and I tried to look at the sun myself, 
but I oouldn’t, and I sort of knew that Kirsty’s eyes had 
been prepared for the awful Light above and the glory 
everlasting. 

Ay, it’s good to think of that.” 


Sport. 

The rakish trap stopped at the roadside inn, where the 
Rural Dean and I were idling. The four slim men in 
riding breeches and gaiters alighted gaily and passed, 
laughing, into the bar parlour. Six small fox terriers 
jumped from hidden parts of the trap and sprawled on the 
dusty road. They were bitten and scarred, and blood was 
on their limbs. The face of a seventh peered from behind 
the front seat—a cobby fox terrier—too ill, too disconsolate 
to join his companions. Part of his lower jaw had been 
tom away. 

The four young men emerged from the bar parlour, 
wiping their clean-shaven, heavy chins. 

“ Like to see the badger, sir?” said the jolliest of the 
four, giving his leggings a patronising flick with his whip. 

The Rural Dean nodded. Whereupon the four lifted 
a sack from the trap, and eight hands opened wide the 
mouth. 

The old grey beast, as big as a baby bear, looked up 
sulkily for a moment, showing the black stripe upon its 
snout, but there was no fight left in him. The snout fell, 
and the dim eyes blinked with pain and weariness. 

“ We’ve had a grand momin’,” said the driver. 

“Do—do—you kill him?” asked the Rural Dean, 
touching the sack. 

The four young men smiled feebly. “ I daresay he’ll 
get killed in the end,” laughed the jolliest, cracking his 
whip. And the trap rolled away in an eddy of dust. 


The Age of Love. 

By Paul Bourget. 

When I submitted to the editor of the Boulevard —the 
most literary of all the big Parisian newspapers—the 
project of my “ Inquiry on the Age of Love,” he seemed 
astonished that such a “ journalistic ” (that was his word) 
idea could have sprung unaided from the brains of his 
youngest contributor. I had been working on his paper for 
a fortnight, and it was my first trial. 

“ Develop your scheme, my dear fellow,” he said, with 
an air rather less insolent than usual. When he had 
listened for a few minutes, he went on: “ That’s good. 
You are going to ask all those ladies and gentlemen at 
what age we love best, first point; at what age are we 
best loved, second point. That’s your idea, eh? And, 
now, whom are you going to interview, to begin with ? ” 

“ I have made a list,” I replied, and drew a sheet of 
paper from my pocket. I had scrawled down the names of 
the “personalities” I proposed to interrogate upon this 
palpitating problem, and I began to read out my list. It 
consisted of a general, two ex-ministers, a Dominican, four 
actresses (two of them belonging to the music-hall), and 
four actors (one of them decorated), two financiers, two 
barristers, a surgeon, a law-physician, and a crowd of 
literary celebrities. Sometimes my interlocutor approved 
with a nod; sometimes he said shortly, affecting the 
American manner: “ Bad, scratch out! ” until I reached 
the name I had reserved for the last, that of Pierre 
Fauchery, the famous novelist. 

“ Scratch out also,” he cried. “ Fauchery has quarrelled 
with us.” 

“ Still,” I insinuated, “ if there is anybody whose 
opinion would interest your readers, above all the women 
—I even thought of beginning with him.” 

“ Mighty powers ! ” interrupted the editor, “ but 
Fauchery, on principle, never receives a reporter. It isn’t 
one, but ten I’ve sent him, and he shut his door against 
them all. The Boulevard doesn’t like to be scouted, and 
we have pitched into him two or three times. So-” 

“No matter,” I said, “I’ll have my interview with 
Fauchery all the same, and for the Boulevard. I give you 
my word. I have a sure means-” 

“If you succeed,” my man replied, “you’ll have a 
couple of guineas extra. The fact is, the fellow annoys 
me with his contempt for advertisement. He must taste 
it like the rest. But,” he added, shrugging his powerful 
shoulders, “ you won’t succeed. Let me hear your sure 
means! ” 

“ Allow me to divulge them afterwards. In forty- 
eight hours you will see whether I have succeeded or 
not.” 

“Off with you, then.” 

Decidedly I had gone ahead as a journalist in my 
single fortnight’s apprenticeship, since I let that fellow 
Pascal, the abominable Chief on whom I depended, belittle 
so the writer I admired most among the living. But 
since that week, not yet far off, when, tired of not having 
enough to eat, I decided to force my place in the Parisian 
scuffle, I had made such an effort to free myself of 
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my old self, as the lizards shed their old skins, that I 
had nearly succeeded. I knew well enough, having the 
proof in a drawer full of poems, plays, and unfinished 
novels that there existed once—a once of yesterday 
only—a certain Jules Labarthe, who had come up to 
Paris from the country to be a great man. That person 
who believed in Letters—with a capital,—in the Ideal— 
also a capital,—in Glory—third capital—was dead and 
buried. Would he, one day when his position was made, 
start again at writing for the love of art ? It was possible, 
but, for the moment, I only knew, I only recognised, the 
energetic and enlightened Labarthe, who had become a 
pressman with the idea of belonging to his time before 
everything else, and of gaining as quickly .as possible 
twelve hundred a year. What did it matter to this 
second individual if the bestial Pascal boasted of having 
“ pitched into ” the most delicate and powerful of Balzac’s 
heirs, the less so as I myself, the new-fashioned Labarthe, 
was arranging a plan not a whit more delicate than the 
proceedings of my editor ? I had, indeed, a sure means 
of bringing abont the interview, and this was it. In the 
days of my simplicity I had sent Pierre Fauchery verses 
and stories. It was the failure of these very verses 
and tales with four publishers that had decided me to. 
turn journalist, with the help of an obliging comrade. 
The great writer had replied to me. I sent him another 
letter, and this he also answered, inviting me to come 
and see him. I went. I did not find him. I returned. 
Still I did not meet him. Then a kind of shame pre. 
vented me from returning to the charge. And so I had 
never seen him. He only knew the young Eliacin of 
the two letters. On this I hoped to gain the meeting he 
would certainly have refused the journalist. My plan 
was quite simple: to present myself at his house, be 
received, hide my actual position, talk to him of a vague 
subject of a novel in which there would be the question 
of “the age of love,” make him talk—and then when he 

would find his conversation printed-. Here I felt a prick 

of remorse. But I smothered it with the terrible phrase, 
Struggle for life —and also by the remembrance of innumer¬ 
able examples collected in the corporation to which I 
henceforth had the honour to belong. 

The very day after my most literary chat with my 
honourable chief, I rang at the door of the small house 
Pierre Fauchery inhabited, in Desbordes-Yalmore-street, 
in a retired comer of Passy. Having taken up my pen to 
tell a simple tale, in all its truth—I do not see why I 
should suppress the ugly feeling of pleasure that, as the 
bell rang, tickled my heart to think that I was going to play 
such a fine trick on the host of this peaceful shelter. We 
do not accept renouncements such as that I had decided 
upon without a hidden feeling of envy of those who have 
triumphed in the dolorous literary struggle. The servant, 
visibly in a bad humour, replied that M. Fauchery was not 
in Paris. I insisted on knowing when he would return. 
The servant did not know. Can’t I have his address ? This 
also the servant did not know. Poor celebrated man, who 
believed he was thus securing the ignorance of his where¬ 
abouts. Half an hour later I knew that he was staying 
for the moment at the Castle of Proby, near Nemours-—I 
only had the trouble of inquiring at his publisher’s—and 


two hours later I took a ticket at the Lyons station for the 
little town where Balzac has placed his delicious Vrsule 
Mirouet. I took a portmanteau with my night things. In 
case I missed the master that afternoon, I was resolved not 
to miss him next morning, and exactly seven hours after 
the servant, faithful to his orders, had declared that he did 
not know where the novelist was, I had sent in my card to 
the latter in the castle-hall. I had taken care to write 
underneath a reminder of our correspondence a year ago; 
and this time I was introduced, after a delay of ten minutes 
in the hall, during which I noted, with singular curiosity 
and malice, two young women, extremely elegant and 
pretty, going out for a walk. “ Perfect,” I said to myself. 
“Here is the secret of this exile. The interview promises 
well.” 

The novelist was in a little private sitting-room, 
whose window looked upon the park, then yellowed 
by the early autumn. A wood-fire burnt in the chimney- 
piece, gaily lighting the walls covered with a pink 
cretonne, against which were hung a few coloured sporting 
English engravings. This was, indeed, the very environ¬ 
ment of those fashionable habits so often charged against 
Fauchery in the press. But the books and papers piled 
upon the table testified that the transient guest of this 
coquettish retreat remained a solid workman of letters; 
and this constant labour was further testified by a physi¬ 
ognomy that, I confess, shot a slight remorse through 
me for the trick I was indulging in at that moment. 
Ah! if I had found the snobbish and pretentious Fauchery 
that the paragraphs referred to sneered at weekly, it would 
have delighted me to outwit his diplomacy. But no! I 
perceived, laying down his pen to receive me, a man, 
nearly fifty-seven, with visage lined by reflection, eyes 
weary with vigils, the brow weighted with thought, who 
said, pointing to an arm-chair: 

“Excuse me, my dear colleague, for having kept you 
waiting.” I his dear colleague! Ah, if he only knew! 
“You see”—and he showed me a sheet not yet dry— 
“ the slave of copy can never slip the noose. Only, at my 
age it is not so easy as at yours, and now, let us talk of 
yourself. What brings you to Nemours ? What have 
you done since you were kind enough to send me those 
verses and that tale ? ” 

It is all very well to have strangled once for ever one’s 
ideals of youth—when one has loved literature as I loved 
it at twenty, one cannot be consoled at twenty-six for the 
sacrifice of that bright love, even to implacable destiny. 
80 Pierre Fauchery remembered my poor verses! He 
had really read my poor tale! The allusion he made to 
them was a conclusive proof. Gould I tell him at that 
moment that since the composition of those first works I 
had despaired of myself, and that I had changed my gun 
to' the other shoulder? The image of the Boulevard 
started suddenly before my mind. I heard the editor’s 
voice, “ Interview Fauchery ? Get away with you! You’ll 
never succeed ”; and I replied, faithful to the part I had 
elected to play: 

“ I have retired to Nemours to work out a big novel 
which is called The Age of Love , and it is rather on this 
matter that I wished to consult you, dear master.” 

It seemed to me but may it not be an illusion ?—that 
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the statement of the imaginary title of my novel brought 
at once to the eyeB and upon the lips of Fauchery a smile 
and a drifting shadow. I recalled the picture of the two 
young women I met a moment ago in the hall. Was the 
creator of so many masterpieces of analysis of love-making 
living a new book before writing it ? I had not the time 
to reply to those questions, for, reaching out towards an 
onyx cup, in which a few Russian cigarettes made a yellow 
stain, he offered me one, lit one himself, and then began 
to question me and to answer in turn. I listened to him 
thinking aloud, and I had completely forgotten my 
Machiavellian arrangement, such was my sudden feeling 
of secret enjoyment of this communion with a mind I 
had passionately loved in his works. It was the first of 
our great writers of the day whom I thus approached in 
a kind of intimacy. And while we talked I remarked the 
curious identity of his spoken and written word. I 
admired the charming simplicity with which he gave 
himself up to the pleasure of the imagination, and before 
a casual acquaintance, his surplus of intelligence, his 
vivacity of impression, his total absence of affectation or 
conceit. 

“There is no age for loving,” was the substance of 
what he said, “ because the man capable of loving—in the 
complex and modem sense of ideal exaltation—never 
ceases to love. I will go further: he never ceases to 
love the same creature. You know the experiences that a 
contemporary physiologist tried on a series of portraits 
to determine in what those indefinable resemblances that 
we call family likenesses consist? He takes the photo¬ 
graphs of twenty persons of the same blood, then he 
photographs these photographs again on the same plate, 
superposing them. Thus he discovers the common 
features which, separated from the rest, determine the type. 
Very well, I am persuaded that if we could attempt a 
like experience—photograph, in superposing them, the 
different portraits of women that the same man has loved, 
or imagined he has loved, during his life, we should 
discover that all those women resembled each other. The 
least constant have cherished but one face through five, 
six, twenty faces. They have pursued but one being 
through several beings. The thing is to know at what 
age they meet the woman likest to her whose model they 
carry in themselves. That age will be for them the age 
of love. 

“The age of being loved? ” he went on; “ the deepest 
passion I have ever seen a man inspire — it was one 
of my masters, a poet, who was the object, and he was 
then sixty. True, he was as straight as a youth, he went 
about with as sprightly a step as yours, he talked like 
Rivarol, he wrote verses as fine as Alfred de Vigny’s, 
and, with that, having at a stroke lost wife and childrens 
he was wretchedly poor, solitaiy, and unhappy. You 
remember what Shakespeare’s Moor says: 

• She loved me for. the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them.’ 

And so this great artist inspired such a passionate 
devotion in a young, beautiful, and wealthy Russian, 
an aristocrat, that she has not married because of 
him; that she found the means of nursing him in his 


last illness day and night, in spite of her family; and 
that, at this very hour, having bought back from his heirs 
every object that had belonged to the poet, she has 
preserved the rooms he lived in just as they were on 
his last day. That was fifteen years ago ! You see 
she also had met in this man three times her own 
age the being identical with a certain image that 
she carried in her heart. Then there are Goethe, and 
Ulrica of Lewetzow, and Lamartine, and many 
others. But, in order to paint such high sentiments as 
these,” he added, “you should renounce the petty pro¬ 
ceedings of insignificant observation, which is the defect 
of writers to-day. If you would have a lover over sixty, 
neither ridiculous nor odious, you should apply to him 
what old Corneille said so proudly of himself in his 
stanzas to the Marchioness: 

Cependant, j’ai quelques charmes 
Qui sont assez gclatants 

Pour n’avoir pas trop d’alarmes 
De ces ravages du temps. 

To analyse superior emotions, have the courage to create 
true and superior personages. All the art of the analytical 
novel lies there.” 

While speaking thus, the Master flashed at me such a 
ray of intellectual certitude, he appeared himself so like 
those superior personages whose portraits he invited me 
to paint, that I had no thought of noting the pretentious¬ 
ness of this theory of a quasi-sexagenarian; that a man 
may be loved at any age! The contrast between the 
world of ideas in which the celebrated artist moved and 
the atmosphere of the literary work-shop where for the past 
few months I had smothered was too great. Everything 
about this man, still vigorous in talent after thirty 
volumes, realised my first dreams of youth. His ageing 
mask was a living illustration of the beautiful device: 
“Since we must use ourselves, let us use ourselves 
nobly.” His leanness spoke of the austerity of his long 
labours; his firm lips announced the decision of his 
character; his forehead, lined with deep folds, had the 
whiteness of the paper he was bent over, and yet the 
finish of his well-cared hands, the sober elegance of his 
dress, an air of native aristocracy, revealed that these fine 
professional virtues had been preserved athwart a life of 
frivolous temptations. These temptations had not troubled 
the spiritual ethics of the worker any more than academic 
honours, monetary success, and innumerable editions. 
And with all that, the great man was most go id-natured, 
for, having chatted with me quite a time, he ended by 
saying: “ Since you are at Nemours, I hope to see you 
often again, and to-day I will not let you go away without 
making you acquainted with my host.” 

What could I reply? And this was how a simple 
reporter of the Boulevard found himself, as five o’clock 
rang, installed at a tea-table in the drawing-room of a 
castle, where, for certain, no other journalist had ever 
planted his foot, introduced, as a young poet and novelist 
with a future, to the old Marchioness of Proby. 

(To be concluded next week.J 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Thr true inwardness of the assignment of the Gladstone 
biography to Mr. Morley may be worth a note in passing. 
There were only two really eligible candidates for the 
lucrative post of biographer—Mr. Morley and Mr. George 
Russell. The religious difficulty here, as elsewhere, do¬ 
minated. To ask Mr. Morley to write the life of a man who 
was nothing if not a Christian was, said some of the 
Gladstone family, like asking Mr. Kensit to be the bio¬ 
grapher of Leo XIII. They, therefore, were for Mr. 
Russell. But Mr. Russell’s tendency to treat Mr. Glad¬ 
stone the High Churchman first, and Mr. Gladstone the 
politician afterwards, did not commend itself to others of 
the inner circle. After all, they said, Mr. Gladstone was 
to the public a politician first of all, and to that public, 
in particular, which cannot distinguish between Fuseyism 
and Popery. The intervention of the publishers came 
just in time. Their strong preference for Mr. Morley, 
their own man, settled the matter. With the single ex¬ 
ception of the Tennyson Memoir, the Life of Gladstone 
is thought likely to prove the most remunerative book 
of biography published within the last ten or twelve years. 

So many modern poets, from the mystic Patmore to the 
realist Kipling, have sung the praise of battle that there 
is nothing incongruous in the presence of Mr. George 
Wyndham at the War Office. The new Under-Secretary, 
it should be remembered, was once in the army, though 
fighting was never the subject of his song. He left the 
song of the sword to his friend, Mr. Henley, and he 
himself made numbers on “ A Walking Skirt ” : 

The band of it a circle, supple as ’tis round, 

The hem another circle, a foot above the ground: 

Below the hem her ankles, her waist within the band 
As she trips it, are the trimmest and slimmest in the land. 
Above the dainty waistband, when she takes a walk, 

Her face above her body floats, a flower on its stalk; 

Beneath the hem a-swinging, as she sways along so sweet, 
The eyes of men are tangled in the twinkle of her feet. 

Mr. Wyndham will have wonderful details to settle as to 
the accoutrements of the army, all of which are covered 
and lined with red tape. Meanwhile his views, now that 
he is a military milliner, may perhaps carry the more weight 
with women, who, at the beginning of the mud months, 
may be glad to have his high authority for the short 
skirt, “ a foot above the ground.” 


“ Petek in Metre”— Pope- Leo XIH. has written an 
ode—in Latin, of course—on the late Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. When a copy of it, made upon parchment 
and sealed with the Papal arms, has been presented to the 
Emperor by the Nuncio at Vienna, it will, no doubt, be 
published ; and Mr. Andrew Lang may be tempted to try 
his hand, as he tried it very successfully once before, at a 
translation of the Leonine numbers. 


The days of chivalry are gone indeed when a reporter is 
“ taken up ” on a railway platform for offering his arm to 
the Queen of the Netherlands. Though he was immediately 
“ seized and arrested ” by two policemen, including a 


Chief Commissioner, the Queen, it is satisfactory to hear, 
remained "perfectly cool,” and the train itself “left at 
the appointed time.” The gallant young reporter, with 
dreams of Raleigh in his head, is treated meanwhile as a 
madman. The fact is, that the young Queen’s prettiness 
and niceness have fermented the loyalty of half the .un¬ 
married male population into a sort of love-fever. Various 
English visitors to the Hague and to Amsterdam have been 
affected, and one such oarries about with him wherever 
he goes in London some twelve photographs of the young 
Queen. Many people professed a similar devotion to Queen 
Victoria in the earlier years of her reign, Dickens giving 
burlesque expression to it in two different letters to friends. 

Queen Wilhelmina, in sitting to Franz Lenbach, gives 
that great portrait-painter a renewed interest in his art, 
as to which at times he gets into bad spirits. He has not 
the usual sanguine temperament of the man of weak 
lungs; but there are circumstances of his domestic life— 
his separation from his beautiful wife is one of them— 
which have persuaded him into pessimism. 


Mdlle. Lucie Faurb (“Lucifer” is a nickname that 
has been ungallantly given her) is engaged upon the 
memoirs of her father, the President of the French 
Republic. 


Sir William Fraser has made large and many interest¬ 
ing bequests. There is that mysteriously described “ col¬ 
lection of costumes in a volume bound and half-bound in 
green morocco, to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
during her life and after her death to the successive Prin¬ 
cesses of Wales.” There is Thackerary’s chair for the 
Travellers’ Club, Dickens’s for the Athenceum, Byron’s 
sofa for the Garrick (one wonders rather at the motives 
of the distribution, for Thackeray and Dickens were 
members of the Garrick), and Nelson’s sword to the 
United Service, conditionally on its being hung under the 
portrait. Sir William had a passion for conditions, it 
seems, for the MS of Gray’s Elegy goes to Eton with the 
veto on its ever being produced in facsimile. There 
are the boxes, too, stamped with the name of “James 
Lowther, M.P.,” which go to that congenial friend filled 
with papers which he may bum, or bruit abroad, or oven 
facsimile, according to his taste. There is the half-million 
of money, and much beside. 

But there is one thing which Sir William might have 
left tho public at large, for which it would have been in¬ 
finitely obliged, and that was a vastly more intelligent piece 
of character-drawing in Disr aeli and hit Day. Sir William 
loved his Dizzy much, it is true, but he pitied him more 
(“ If I were to endeavour to sum up the ultimate feeling 
with which he inspired me, it would be represented by the 
word Pity ”), and therefore, inevitably, he patronised him. 
Now, that makes one pity Sir William, who, however, was 
very proud of his book; and his executors have orders to 
republish it, when the copyright is out, “ in the same style 
as to binding, printing, outside tooling, paper, and paging 
as the specimen copy deposited with the Bank of England ” 
—which, if Sir William is to set the fashion, will soon 
become a sort of supplementary British Museum. Yet Sir 
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William has this all in his favour: he was one of the men 
not too dull to appreciate Disraeli as a talker. 11 His 
talk,” says the Scottish baronet—and you know what a 
Scottish baronet generally is—“ was exhilaration for the 
day.” 

Mr. F. C. Burk and, when somebody once wrote to him 
threatening vengeance on one of his contributors, mag¬ 
nanimously replied : “Do not think that by horsewhipping 
A. B. you can intimidate Me.” No doubt, calm in his 
good conscience and in his editorial sanotum under a 
different roof, he views with unconcern the smashed window 
of the publishing office of Punch. Yet I think there is a 
general opinion that Punch, which is almost a national 
institution, has large responsibilities. The French, being 
an artistic people, feel affronts from Fleet-street almost 
more than from Downing-street. They have not the 
British superstition about statesmen, those first-rate people 
of only an inferior class, whom we know at any dinner 
table by their dulness. It is a compliment to Fleet-street 
that France really cares for its opinion, and it is a compli¬ 
ment which Fleet-street should do its best to return. 

The young Duchess of Sutherland bears no malice, 
and is as free as mortal may be from the immoral satis¬ 
faction we are all tempted to feel in the misfortunes of 
others. Even so, since jewels are so particularly dear to 
the heart of woman, she may be forgiven if on the occasion 
of a recent robbery she gave half a smile. 

Drama. 

“ Brother Officers.” 

For the time being, the stage is divided in its allegiance to 
the romantic costume play, represented by a wonderful 
recrudescence of Dumas, and the satirical social drama, 
which has Mr. Henry Arthur Jones for its chief exponent. 
The simple love story is in abeyance, and with it that no 
less wholesome and primitive class of piece in which evil 
is introduced only for the purpose of throwing the good 
into relief. That we have here to deal with a mere fashion 
of the time is proved by the favour shown to Mr. Leo 
Trevor’s play at the Garrick Theatre. “ Brother Officers,”, 
which strikes the note of goodness and self-sacrifice, is a 
play written out of its period, but it is none the less 
welcome for that; and it is interesting to pote how eagerly 
the public turn to a class of performance which leaves no 
ill-taste upon the palate. With one solitary exception, Mr. 
Trevor’s characters vie with each other in moral worth, in 
true nobility, whether innate or acquired, and the result by 
comparison with the turpitudes of the problem play is 
charming. Evidently the public retain a comer in their 
hearts for the drama which shows human nature at its best. 

“Brother Officers” is the history of a “ranker,” one 
Sergeant Hinds, Y.C., who wins his commission in a crack 
regiment, and finds himself transported from the barrack- 
room and the canteen to the officers’ mess. Here he 
feels his lack of culture sadly. Gentlemen by birth one 
and all, and one or two of them titled, the officers might 
fairly cold-shoulder their new colleague on account of his 
lack of good manners (which leads him to ask a lady of 


title on her visit to the officers’ quarters to “ have a 
drink ”). But this is not the author’s line. They are one 
and all as good as gold, true gentlemen every one of them, 
who fully perceive their colleague’s manly and soldierly 
qualities under his rough exterior, and entertain for him a 
genuine respect. The fact is, that John Hinds is himself a 
gentleman without knowing it, and that it is the author’s 
purpose to show the lack of manners notwithstanding, 
though, unfortunately, he supports his thesis by one of the 
cheapest and commonest devices of melodrama. 

One regrets that Robertson did not boldly address 
himself to the subject of the two nobilities, which has 
reoently been dealt with on other lines by M. Lavedan, in 
“Les Deux Noblesses.” He has touched upon it only 
indirectly. One is none the less grateful to Mr. Trevor, 
however, for choosing this fertile and wholesome theme. 
Neoessarily he treats it a little amateurishly. The note of 
vulgarity is, in the first instance, unduly forced, the 
“ ranker ” who can win a commission having sense enough, 
as a rule, to avow the solecisms of which Lieut. Hinds, in 
the person of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, is guilty. Nor does 
the author always seem dear and definite in his object. He 
lays himself open to the charge of being what the French 
call etprit fumeux. But this is obviously the result of in¬ 
experience, and on the same ground one excuses the 
author’s resort to a clap-trap device for enabling the 
“ ranker ” to do one of his aristocratic comrades a signally 
good turn. In India he had saved from a tiger his young 
friend, who (unlike M. Perrichon) is eternally grateful for 
the service; in the piece he saves him from the no less 
deadly clutches of a oard-sharper. This detrimental person 
had cheated the young officer out of a sum of money too 
large for him to pay, and ruin and disgrace are storing the 
latter in the face, when the faithful Hinds, drawing upon 
his youthful souvenirs as the son of a bookmaker, remem¬ 
bers the sharper as a swindler wanted by the police, and 
compels him, under threat of exposure, to give up his 
I.O.U.’s and clear out. It is a trick as old as the hills 
and too coarse for the delicate story of character which 
Mr. Trevor sets himself to tell. But the piece as a whole 
is so sympathetic that it gives a rare degree of pleasure. 


The Book Market. 

City Windows. 

I began my observations [writes our Book Market repre¬ 
sentative] in Liverpool-street. A bookshop here displayed 
many novels, but laid little stress on new ones. Mr. Eider 
Haggard’s stories were given as good a place as Edna 
Lyall’s Hope the Hermit, and Mark Twain’s works, and 
Kingsley’s, and many other standard novels, were pushed 
well to the front. The most favoured new novel was 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s Across the World for a Wife. 

In Old Broad-street there is a good example of the 
“ open square ” bookshop. This form of shop is as old as 
Trivia. Gay says: 

The bookseller, whose shop’s an open square, 

Foresees the tempest, and with early care 
Of learning strips the rails. 
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Necessarily, there is no window to such a shop; hut in 
Broad-street one easily reads the signs of the shelves. A 
good active miscellaneous demand seemed the rule. Hither 
comes the man who wants a book, and who is content to 
find The Massarenee and the The Suicide Club as prominently 
displayed as books of later date and more immediate 
interest. The now sixpenny edition of Mr. Black’s story, 
A Princes* of Thule, was being pushed here. Generous 
space was given to Mr. Guy Boothby’s stories. I am able to 
affir m that Mr. Boothby has captured Old Broad-street, and 
is a persond grata in Walbrook. In the shop outside the 
Stock Exchange his new novel is made a “ leading line.” 
This shop is interesting by reason of its marked devotion 
to children’s books. Bulls and bears may be fearful wild¬ 
fowl within the House, but when they emerge in tall hats, 
and carrying walking-sticks, they are seen to be fathers of 
children. It is the father who buys Chum*, The Childs 
Companion, Little Folks, The Pickletons, Our Little Dots, and 
My Barling's Story Book. Then, if Brighton A’s have 
boomed, and he can afford a book for himself, there are 
novels. Just now he is likely to ask for Mr. Pemberton’s 
Phantom Army, Mr. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins, or Mr. Boothby’s 
Across the World for a Wife. 

Queen-street, Cheapside, is the Mecca of the City book- 
lover, by reason of one shop where the best literary wares 
are always to be seen. The window is comparatively 
neglected in favour of a hospitable and well-stocked 
interior. Good book-talk may be heard here at any time; 
and for the passer-by there are well-displayed lists of 
“ The Books of To-day ” and “ The Books of To-morrow.” 
Good business was being done with Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
new Picture Book for children, and I was told that Mr. 
Tuer’s work on Forgotten Children's Book* is selling fast to 
hard-headed City men, in whose hearts it awakes tender 
memories. 

In mid Cheapside Miss Florence Warden’s new story, 
A Sensational Case, was given the advantage of a display 
bill. Edna Lyall’s Hope the Hermit was well shown; but, 
again, new books were not insisted on, and even Mr. 
Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat had a good place. Hither 
comes the budding clerk to buy manuals of shorthand, 
and cheap dictionaries, and books of information. 

At the head of Cheapside the following were selling: 

Mr. Crockett’s Red Axe. 

Edna Lyall’s Hope the Hermit. 

Mr. Kipling’s The Day's Work. 

Mr. Merriman’s Roden's Comer. 

Miss Carey’s Mollic'* Prince. 

Mr. Parker’s The Battle of the Strong. 

Mr. Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau. 

Here the display bill was awarded to Roden's Comer. 

In Holborn the same books were receiving special 
attention, and, in addition, these: 

Mr. Besant’s The Changeling. 

Mr. Black’s Wild Eelin. 

Mr. Becke’s Rodman the Boatsteerer. 

Mr. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins. 

Mrs. Watford's The Intruders. 

As the October twilight fell, and the shop windows were 
lit up, the bookshops glowed forth in the most inviting 
way, and excellent business seemed the rule. 


Correspondence. 

An Operation. 

Sir, —My own experience of an operation under ether 
differs from that of the patient in last week’s “Things 
Seen.” Here is mine. 

I was in bed with the doctors standing round me when 
the vulcanite cap was clapped over my face, and I was told 
to breathe hard. After a few breaths, all the blood in my 
body seemed to mount to my head; then I became dizzy; 
then I tried to move my arms, which were folded across my 
breast, but found that I could not. “ Do you see his 
fingers twitching ? ” I heard one doctor whisper to 
another. Then came the reply, as if from a great way off : 
“ Yes, they generally do that,” and then—I lost conscious¬ 
ness. 

When I found it again, I was at the bottom of the sea 
with the weight of myriads of fathoms of water pressing 
me down. But my hands were pointed above my head, 
and I joyfully noticed that I was rising steadily through 
the water to the light which glimmered feebly above me. 
Brighter and brighter shone the light, and faster and 
faster I sprang upwards, although I remember thinking 
for a moment what would happen if I did not reach the 
surface before my breath was exhausted. At last, with a 
shout, I dashed aside the little remaining water that 
covered me, and burst into the light, to find myself lying 
quietly in my own room with my arms by my side. 

Later, I asked one of the doctors what were my first 
words on “ coming to.” He told me that they were 

“ Mind you tell E-,” naming a friend who (unknown 

to him) had been present at the accident which made the 
operation necessary. Now I am sure that no one was less 

in my head than E-during my voyage to the surface, 

and the question which has puzzled me since is, What 
part of me was it that spoke ?—I am, &c., 

Zetetes. 


Miss Barlow’s New Book. 

Sir, —You will perhaps kindly permit me to correct a 
small inaccuracy in the Academy’s notice of my new 
volume. I am by birth not a Dubliner, as your reviewer 
supposes, but a oounty-Dubliner, which is a different 
thing. I may add that as being “bora a Protestant” 
is a fate from which humanity actually is quite exempt, 
it can scarcely be included among my too numerous 
disqualifications for understanding the Gelt.— I am, &c., 

Jake Barlow. 

The Cottage, Eaheny, co. Dublin : 

Oct. 24, 1898. 


Sir, —In the very interesting review of Miss Barlow’s 
latest book, appearing in last week’s Academy, there are 
two or three statements which appear to me hardly 
“ within the pale,” and upon which, therefore, I hope you 
will permit me a few words. 

First of all, regarding this remark: “ . . . the Irish 
peasant capable of saying ‘ Ay would I ’ does not exist.” 
I think, sir, he does. I have met him often. The phrase 
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is in common use in the North. Furthermore, I have 
rarely, if ever, heard an Irishman say “ Faix I would ”; 
hardly ever heard the word “ Faix ” used by anyone; and 
have heard “ Faith would I,” or “ Troth would I ” used 
often. But then, perhaps, we in the North are not what 
your reviewer calls “ real Irishmen.” 

Again, and in view of this statement: “ Miss Barlow’s 
prose has not style ... it lacks distinction.” Surely, sir, 
one cannot read that without protest. Surely, those of us 
who believe that Irish Idylls is an Irish classic, a classic 
as much because of its admirable style as because of its 
other admirable qualities, are not entirely mistaken. And 
surely, anywhere in Miss Barlow’s stories you may meet 
with sentences which do not lack distinction, and which do 
not deserve “ the term pedestrian ” ? No style—no dis¬ 
tinction—pedestrian? Oh, absurd! 

Once more, why, as your reviewer states, because Miss 
Barlow has been bom “a Dubliner and a Protestant,” is 
it therefore “impossible for her to appreciate the Celtic 
temperament, except from the outside ” ? Why, therefore, 
is she “ not what the real Irishman calls Irish ” ? How 
oomes it that, although “ in some respects her endowment 
fits her for the portrayal of . . . the Irish peasant,” yet 
“ to the Celt she must ever be foreign ” ? Who, then, is 
the Celt, and who the Irish peasant ? Who is this “ real 
Irishman” that calls Miss Barlow not Irish, and “detects 
in her stories slight misapprehensions and confusions 
which mar the perfection of her insight ”; this amazing 
Paddy who allows to Miss Barlow a partial insight into 
the temperament of “ that bewildering creature, the Irish 
peasant,” and, in the same breath almost, denies to her 
any inward appreciation of the Celtic temperament, any 
nearness to the Celt himself ? 

Further, I would ask, sir, who are these Celts of whom 
we hear so much ? Where do they live; or are they alive, 
or are they dead ? What is this Celtic temperament which 
nowadays is so much in the air; and who has it; and 
what occult and extraordinary gifts—of birth, of religion, 
of descent—are needed for its discovery and interpretation? 

And, lastly, whence, and how soon, is the genius arising 
—the genius, not a Protestant, not a Dubliner, but “areal 
Irishman ”—who, instead of writing of and about and 
around the Celt and his temperament, shall discover, and 
locate, and interpret for us, and show forth, both him and 
his temperament as they now are, and are in Ireland ? 

I admit, sir, a feeling of impatience in awaiting the 
advent of this genius—a feeling which, meanwhile, I 
must endeavour to divert with offerings of Miss Barlow’s 
beautiful work.—I am, &c., 

London: Oct. 25, 1898. Shan F. Bullock. 


[Several letters are held over till next week.'] 


Beason and love battle fiercely at first in the soul that 
begins to expand; but wisdom is bora of the peace that 
at last comes to pass between reason and love; and the 
peace becomes the profounder as reason yields up still 
more of her rights to love. 

Yrom “ Wisdom and Destiny ,” by M. Maeterlinck. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 3. 

The answers to last week’s quotations run thus :— 

1. “ This is the night when I must die. 

And great Orion walketh high 
In silent glory overhead : 

He'll set just after I am dead." 

From the prologue to The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. 

2. “ His blameless days were spent within the neighbourhood 

of York; 

A dentist (so at least 'twos noised), a connoisseur in 
jxirk." 

From Mr. Anstey’s “ The Conscience Curst,” in Burglar Bill. 

3. “ His books—and they sufficed him—were 

Cotton’s ‘ Montaigne ,’ ( The Grave’ of Blair, 

A ‘ Walton ’—much the worse for wear — 

And 'sEsop's Fables.’ ” 

From “A Gentleman of the Old School,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. (Old World Idylls.) 

4. “/ would my days had been in other times, 

That I in some old abbey of Touraine 

Had watched the rounding grapes, and lived my life, 

Ere ever Luther came or Rabelais ! ” 

From “ Nhrtfios A Ur,’’ in Mr. Lang’s Rhymes a la Mode. 

5. “ Under the trembling summer stars 

I turned from side to side ; 

When she came in and sat with me 
As though she had not died.’’ 

From “ The Apparition,” in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems. 

6. “ Parallels all things are, yet many of these are askew ; 

You are certainly I, but certainly I am not you.” 

From “The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell,” in The 
Heptalogia, Mr. Swinburne’s anonymous volume of parodies. 

These quotations were again too hard. Praiseworthy at¬ 
tempts seem to have been made to trace them, but none of 
the answers we received were correct. Nobody appears to 
have remembered that No. 1 is from the prologue to Mark 
Rutherford. 

Competition No. 4. 

This week we propose to alter the form of the task. We ask 
our readers to co-operate with a certain novelist in a scene in 
the story he is now writing. Here is his statement of affairs: 

“ The. hero, a neurotic young curate, but a good fellow in his 
way, has just passed through an experience so terrifying that when 
it is over he falls in a cataleptic fit. The heroine, a girl of 
advanced and independent views, and a convert of two hours' 
standing to Christianity, rather than leave him in unfriendly 
hands, has him taken to her widowed sister's house, where she 
nurses him back to consciousness. She has throughout the book 
been desperately in love with him, and has dared much to win him, 
while he, unknown to himself, is more than inclined to reciprocate 
her passion. On waking up he recognises her, and after snore 
explanations as to the catastrophe (at which she, too, was present), 
proposes to her, and is accepted.” 

What we ask our readers to do is, to supply the language in 
which the hero makes his offer, and the heroine accepts it. A 
cheque for one guinea will be Bent to the writer of that dialogue 
which, in the opinion of the novelist, is the most suitable. The 
limit of words is two hundred, and with the dialogue, it might 
be added, the book will end. 
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Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than Tues¬ 
day, November 1. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
text of Competition 4, cut from the preceding column. 

P.S.—We have received from Mr. Greville E. Matheson an 
amusing account, in ballade form, of his difficulties with 
Competition No. 1. The particular sentence that so worried 
him ran thus: “ Now, what I want is, Facts ” ; and it was from 
Dickens’s Hard Times. This is Mr. Matheson’s sad story : 

Sentenced to Death. 

A Ballade of Despair. 

(Dedicated to the Editor of the Academy.) 

I have sought, and have sought but in vain, 

I have laboured by day and by night, 

I have taxed both my body and brain, 

And I can't get those sentences right! 

Tho’ I vowed, with a heart that was light, 

I would stick to my last while I’d breath, 

It’s the last that has settled me quite, 

And I’ve almost been sentenced to death ! 

I have found the first five, I’d explain : 

It’s the sixth that has put me to flight. 

First I thought that it looked like Hall Caine, 

Then I guessed ’twas The Woman in White : 

Then I cried—and my prospects seemed bright— 

“ Sarah Grand !—that romance about Beth ! ”— 

Ah I the grounds for my joy were but slight, 

And I’ve almost been sentenced to death ! 

Still I would not give in, so again 
Did I make up my mind to sit tight; 

And I chanced on a friend in the train, 

And my spirits went up like a kite : 

1 was sure that the goal was in sight, 

For be swore ’twas a A Daughter of Heth. 

He was wrong. And I gave up the fight. 

And I’ve almost been sentenced to death ! 

Envoy. 

Mr. Editor, pity my plight! 

“ All is vanity,” Solomon saith— 

’Tis a saying as true as it’s trite— 

And I’ve almost been sentenced to death. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the Academy invite unpublished works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. The project is set forth more 
folly in our issues of October 8 and 16. Each MS. should be 
accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ Academy Bureau ” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal of the Academy applies only 
to books that have not been published, serially or otherwise. 
The conductors of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. 
submitted to them, but will not be responsible for accidental 
loss. 


Fancies ox Flowers. By E. K. H. 

All thes 1 short stories are prettily written, and some of them 
embody thoughts which are ingenious and pleasing. We think, 
however, that E. E. H. would be ill-advised if she published 
them even for private circulation. Simplicity of expression in 
literature is a good quality; but simplicity of sentiment is not 
always so. Sometimes, when it is the reflection of a tender 
mind dwelling in admiration on its own pathos, it is degenerate. 
These “fancies on flowers” are, presumably, addressed to 
children. Now, we have much more hope for the lad who 
spends his leisure hours bird-nesting than we have for the 
boy who meditates as to what the pear-tree is saying to the 
oak, what tender message the South wind is bringing to the 
primroses, and what consolation the music of the nightingale 
has for the lady whose lover died last spring. Not even 
E. K. H., who has a graceful pen, can make good literature 
out of mawkishness. 

Plato’s Dream of Wheels. By “Eremus.” 

We hope that “ Eremus ” does not suppose his plan of work 
to be original. Dialogues between eminent shades in the 
Elysian Fields have been almost common for a few years. The 
essay before us is witty and scholarlike; but we cannot suggest 
that it should be published in a volume. The book would be 
very small: the smaller a book is, the more do we expect from 
it; and, clever as it is, this parody scarcely deserves the 
distinction of being made the smallest prose volume of the day. 
If “ Eremus ” curtailed the essay, it might be found acceptable 
by the editor of some first-class magazine. 

The Brinkermans, and 

Other Stories. Edited by “ Trustee.” 

“The Brinkermans” is a short story with a remarkably 
ingenious plot, which is well worked out; but we do not think 
it sufficient to constitute the basis of a volume. “ Trustee ” 
should offer the stories to the editor of some popular 
magazine. 

In Love with the Garish Day. By “Brevier.” 

This, though longer than the average of its class, is only a 
short story; and we must again call attention to the fact 
that the MSS. with which we propose to deal are those, 
exclusively, which, if found acceptable in point of merit, would 
make volumes of reasonable size. “Brevier” writes fairly 
well. 

The Poems of Leopardi. Translated by “ Ionotus.” 

“ Ignotus ” has caught and expressed the turbulent neurotic 
moodishness of the Italian poet very exactly, and his lines are 
scholarlike and fluent. If there were a demand for such work, 
we would gladly arrange for the publication of this volume, 
even although another translation, of comparatively recent date, 
is in the market. We are sure, however, that there is no 
demand sufficient to create the hope of commercial success. 
The translator asks us whether it would be wise to have the 
volume published at his own risk, and what the cost would be. 
The cost of printing, paper, and binding would be small, 
probably about £26; but the cost of advertising would be 
considerable. We ourselves do not arrange contracts to print 
and publish at authors’ costs; but there would be no harm in 
“ Ignotus ” having the work published at his own risk. Only, 
if, as we fear, the sale of the book were very small, he would 
have but little reward. 

At Flood Tide. By Ida. 

This novel is receiving favourable consideration, and we 
hope to announce next week a decision concerning it. 
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Ha bold Penrose. By E. V. R. 

This is a dramatic poem which we have read with both 
pleasure and pain. The pain predominates. Harold Penrose, 
hero of the piece, was fishing in a Devonshire stream, and, 
having filled his creel, sat down to ruminate. Suddenly it 
dawned upon him that he was a genius. Thereupon he went 
home and told Miss Mabel Edenbridge, whom he was pledged 
to wed, that he must leave her and go forth to make a name in 
the world. Here we need not follow his career in detail. Suffice 
it to say that from start to finish all the important motives of 
the piece are artificial and incredible. The characters are at cross 
purposes without the slightest cause. This, we take it, is less 
because the author is incapable of constructing a sound plot 
than because he had certain views of life and love to which 
he could give expression only by having his characters in a 
mass of melancholy. The consequence is that the characters 
are puppets, the hero is a prig, and the play a failure. 
This is the more to be deplored inasmuch as E. V. R. has 
undoubtedly the gift of writing blank verse well. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, October 27. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Clow (Rev. W. M.), In tbe Day of the Cross .(Sands) 3/6 

Feasey (H. T.) f Monasticiam : What Is It?.....(Sands) 6/0 

Miller (J. R.), Why Should We Worry?.(Sunday School Union) 6d, 

Tuck (Rev. R.) f Old Testament Stories.(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

Blaike (W. G.), Household Prayers.(Sunday School Union) 2/6 

Brooke \ S. A.), The Gospel of Joy..(Isbister) 6/0 

Cobbe (F. P.), The Practice of Confession in the Church of England 

(Unwin) 1/0 

Eatella (F. D. de), Meditations on the Love of God.(Burns A Oates) 3/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Rendel (G. D.), Newcastle-on-Tyne : Its Municipal Origin, Ac.(Arnold) 8/6 

Yonge (C. M.), John Keble's Parishes.(Macmillan) 8/6 

Abbott (E. A.), St. Thomas of Canterbury (2 vols.)..(Black) 

Belloc (B. R.), Historic Nuns .(Duckworth) 6/0 

Ashton (J.), History of Gambling in England.(Duckworth) 7/6 

Fowler (Rev. J. T.), Durham Cathedral. (Isbister) 1/0 

How (F. D.), Bishop Walsh am How ...(Isbister) 16/0 

Fraser (A. C.), Thomas Reid ...(Oliphant) 1/6 

Nugent (C.), Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent.(Heinemann) 

Solly (H. 8.), The Life of Henry Morley.(Arnold) 

Gasquet (F. A.), Henry VIIE. and the Monasteries (new edition) (Nimmo) 10/6 

Raikes (H. St. J.), Life and Letters of Henry Cecil Raikes.(Macmillan) 10/0 

Parker (Dr. J.), Paterson’s Parish...(Burleigh) 6/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Span (R. B.), Poems of Two Worlds .(Digby) 3/6 

Grey (H.), A Key to the Waverley Novels.(Grey) 2/6 

Verhaeren (E.), The Dawn .(Duckworth) 3/6 

Ingoldsby (T.), The Ingoldsby Legends. (Dent) 4'Q 

Taylor (E. D.), Heirlooms in Miniatures.(Lippincott) 

Homfray (F. A.), Idyls of Thought . (Allen) 2/6 

Holland (M.), Verses .(Arnold) 3/6 

Anon. Various Quills. (Arnold) 6/0 

Gore-Booth (E), Poems .(Longmans) 6/0 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Haverflcld (E. L.\ Our Vow.(Nelson) 2/8 

Havens (H.), In tho Grip of the Spaniard..(Nelson) 6/0 

Velvin (E.), Tales Told at the Zoo .(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

Corbet (S. & K.), Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts.(Duckworth) 

Fenn (G. M.), Draw Swords!.(Chambers) 6/0 

Miles (A. H.), With Fife and Dram.(Hutchineon) 6/0 

Miles (A. H.), Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Girls ....(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Gaskin (Mrs. A.), Little Girls end Little Boys.(Dent) 

Andrews (M.), The Child of the Lighthouse.(Wells, Gardner) 1/6 

Thomson (H.), Jack the Giant Killer.(Macmillan) 1/0 

Canton (W.), A Child’s Book of Saints.(Dent) 6/0 

Kohler (Mrs. E.), The Green Toby Jug .(Nelson) 2/6 

Child's Own Magazine ...(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

Young England ..(Sunday School Union) 6/0 

The Animal Alphabet...(Nelson) 6d* 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Gudeman (A.), Tacitns . (Allyn A Bacon) 

Vines (8. H.), An Elementary Text-Book of Botany....(Sonnenschein) 

Duff (J. D.), D. Junii Juvenalis .(Cam. University Press* 5/0 

Graves (C. E.), Tbe Clouds of Aristophanes .(Cam. University Press) 3/6 

Frost (P. H.), The Beginner’s Latin Grammar.(LoDgmans) 3/4 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Thackeray (W. M.), Henry Esmond .(Dent) 4/6 

Fielding (H.), Tom Jones (Vols. HI. and IV. of Works).(Constable) 16/0 

Lover (S.), Handy Andy...(Constable) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hulme-Beaman (A. G.), Twenty Years in the Near East.(Methuen) 10/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Argyll (Duke of), Organic Evolution Cross-Examined.(Murray) 6/0 

Mabie (H. W ), Books and Culture.(Blackwood) 3/6 

Mabie (W. H.), Nature and Culture ..(Blackwood) 3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stillman (W. J.), Billy and Hans (new edition).(Murray) 1/0 

Jones (H.), Entrance Guide to Professions, Ac.(Methuen) 

Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Riding Recollections .(Thacker) net 10/6 

Gardner (J. G.), Foreign Armour in England .(Seeley) 3/6 

Browne (P.), Cookery for Common Ailments.(Cassell) 1/0 

Yeats (E. C.), Brushwork Studies of Flowers, Animals, Ac....(Philip A Son) 6/0 
Browne (P.), A Year’s Cookery .....(Cassell) 1/0 


Announcements. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will issue on October 31, 
for the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
a translation of The Referendum in Switzerland, by M. Simon 
Deploige, of the University of Louvain. The work has been 
translated by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, and has been edited by 
Miss Lilian Tomn, of Girton College and the London School 
of Economics. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish on November 1 ChitrcU: 
the Story of a Minor Siege, by Sir George Robertson, who was 
at the time British Agent at Gilgit, and who has written the 
story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually besieged 
in the fort. 

With the new volume, commencing with the November 
part, the Magazine of Art will celebrate its ooming of age. 
To mark the event new type and new paper are being 
employed, while colour will be extensively used by the newest 
and most artistic processes. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for November will contain an appre¬ 
ciation of Stephane Mallarme. Among the other articles will 
be “The Press and Finance,” “The Empress-Regent of 
China,” and a further paper by “ The Looker-On.” 

Me. John Jay Chapman, the author of Emerson, and other 
Essays, will publish immediately, through Mr. David Nutt, a 
volume entitled Government Democracy, and other Essays. 

Messrs. Smith, Eider & Co. are publishing, for a new 
author, named “ John Halsham,” a journal kept in the 
country, to which the name of Idkliurst has been given. 

Mr. MacqUeeN will publish on November 1 a Chinese 
story, entitled The River of Pearls; or, the Red Spider, by 
M. Rene de Pont Jest. There will be sixty-one unique illus¬ 
trations by Felix Regamey. This novel, which is translated 
from the French, was crowned by the French Academy, 
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MB. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NIW ART BOOK*. 

GAINSBOROUGH and HIS PLACE in ENGLISH 

AST. By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, 
Ireland. With 62 Photogravured, and 10 Lithographs in coloor. In 1 
vol., imperial 4to. Price 4J5 6e. net. Also 60 cooiee with duplicates of the 
Photogravures on India paper in portfolio, £10 10s. net, [November 1. 

LONDON TYPES. By William Nichol»on. 

Quatorzains by W. E. HENLEY. 

In Three Editions—The Popular Edition. Prioe fls. The Library Edition 
(limited to 275 oopiee for sale in Gre*t Bril ain) on Japanese vellum. Price 
12s. 6d. net. Also 40 oopies (for Great Britain and the United States), 
Printed from the Original Woodblocks, Hand-ooloured, and signed by 
the Artist. Price £21 net. ■ 


AN ALPHABET. By William 

NICHOLSON. A reprint of the 
popular edition on stout cartridge 
paper. 5s. 

The Edition de Luxe (Limited). 
Printed from the Original Wood¬ 
blocks, Hand-ooloured, and signed 
by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio. 
Price £12 12s. net. 


AN ALMANAC of TWELVE 

SPORTS. By WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. 2s. 6d. 

A re-issue. With a new Calendar 
for 1890. 

The Edition de Luxe (Limited). 
Printed from the Original Wood- 
bloc kb, Hand-coloured, aud signed 
by the Artist. In Vellum Portfolio. 
Price £21 net. 


FASHION in PARIS. The Various Phases of 

Feminine Taete from 1797 to lf07. By OOTAVE UZANNB. Translated 
by LaDY MARY LOYD. With 100 Hand-coloured Plates, and 250 Text 
lllnstrations by Frangois Courbon. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 36s. 

"As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatiV, 
far stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable 
authority on feminine costumes in France. The colouring of the pictures is 
excellent."— Punch. 

Illustrated Prospectuses forte trded on Application. 


IN the FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of a 

Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LAN DOR. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 32s. net. 

“. He tells a plain and manly tale without affectation or bravado. 

A book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement."— Times. 

H0GREB EL ACKSA: a Journey in Morocco. By 

R. B. CUNNINGHAMS GRAHAM. With a Portrait. In 1 vol., 
8vo, 9s. [Immediately. 

A MEMOIR of ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. By 

CLAUD NUGENT. With 12 Portraits. 1 voL, 16s. 

THE PALMY DAYS of NANCE OLDFIELD. By 

EDWARD ROBIN8. With 12 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

"Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins’s volume not the least is the 
number of interesting portraits. The author has studied his subjeot closely." 

St. James's Gazette. 

MR. FROUDE and THOMAS CARLYLE. By 

DAVID WILSON. In 1 vol., 8vo. [Shortly. 


NOVELS BY THI LATE HAROLD FREDERiO. 

Mr. BEINEMANN will publieh HAROLD FREDERICS Eew Novel, 

GLORIA MUNDI, 

Cn NOVEMBER 1. 

ILLUMINATION. 1 vol, 6s. 

Uniform with the above. 

" The knowledge of character revealed reminds us of George Eliot’s ‘ Scenes 
from Clerical Life.’ "— Athenaeum. 

THE COPPERHEAD: and other Stories of the 

North daring the American War. 3a. 6d. 

THE RETURN of the 0 MAH0NY. With Illus¬ 

trations. 3s. 6d. 

IN the VALLEY. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


NRWRST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

“ Marietta's Marriage.” 

" The most copious criticism could really do little more than advise novel- 
readers by all means to read * The Widower.' They will remain incredulous 
hut amused. It is not a case of incredulus odi .”— Times. 

«i Bb ° u,d .achieve an especially high degree of general favour."— Graphif. 
Mr. Norris’s new story is one of his best. It is handled throughout in the 
perfect manner to which his readers are accustomed. The plot is developed 
with the skill of a practised novelist."— St. Ja“te*’s Gazette. 

THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 

. ," The 8tor Y stows Mr. James’s subtlest characteristics, his supreme 
delicacy of touch, his surprising mastery of the art of suggestion. The second 
8to 1 T y . 18 * delightful oomedietta, abounding it dialogue, swift, br.lliant. 
polished. '—Daily News. 


Smith, El der & Co.’s N ew Books. 

MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

On November 1. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CASTLE INN. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

AUTHOR OF 

"A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” “SHREWSBURY,” &o. 

MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

Just published. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE RED AXE. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR OF "THE RAIDERS,” "CLEG KELLY,” &e. 

ani1 f **olna«Dg. As powerful a 
romance of the kind as this author has yet written." 

On November 10. With a Portrait and a Facsimile Letter. 

2 vols., large poet 8vo, 21s. 

THU LIFE OF 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 

(1846-1891). 

. .. . „ By BABBY O'BRIEN, 

Author of Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &o. 

On November 16. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures. Crown 8vn. 7-<. fid. 

A LIFE ofWILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

By SIDNEY LEB, 

Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 

MR. ROBERT BRIOOE8’ POEMS. 

______ Now Ready. 8mall crown 8vn. 6s. 

THE POETICAL W02KS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 

The Growth*!* L^v7 Pr0methen8 the F ' re fi i ' rer i *K»and Peychfi; and 

NEW WORK BY THI HON. A. 8. CL CANNING. 

_______ PoMUhed To-da.v. Large crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 

rLvSV ,?£“!& rr:?. y th ? I? 0 - A - 8 - G - CANNING, Author of “The 
Divided Irish, History in Fact and Fiction," Ac. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 

from the " Cornhill Magazine." Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Published To-day. 

SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD : a Biographical Sketch. 

By AUG0ST1NE BIRRELL, Q C.. M.P. With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page 
Bro S eJ 1 ’ ttn1 2 Facsimile Letter*. Second Edition. Large crow? 

“A book to be read with pure enjoyment ."-Illuetrated London News. 

CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, Small poet 8vo, 8e. 

_ [On November \0th. 

Now Edition, In Thraa Series, of J. A. Symonda' “ Travel 
_ „ . Sketches •> 

ut -, SECOND SERIES. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 

By the late JOHN ADDINGTON 8YMONDS. 

*•* The Third Seines will be issued on November 26th. 

THE ROSE and the RING. By W. M. Thackeray. 

New and Cheaper Edition, Square 16mo, 2e. 8d. [Publiehed To^ay. 

IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. Bv 

JOHN HAL8HAM. Crow n 8vo, 6e. [Published To-day. 

_ ______ Notice—A Second Edition of 

RODEN S CORNER. By H. Seton Merriman, 

Crown r bvo'to hB Bo '' OTe -" “ In Kedar ' a Tenta ." &<=.. ha* just been Uencd. 
“ A nor611 defy y° u to lay down once you have got well into it."— Truth. 

MRS. HUMPHRT WARD'S REOENT NOVEL. 

_____ _____ _ __ Notice.—\ Fourth Edition of 

s - »5LBECK OF BANNISDALE. By Mrs Humphry 

WARD, i* now ready. Crown Svo, 6*. * * 

A book whicn will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. 

Th ?. m2 y . 18 a § reat Passion, worthily told."— T.mes. 

I he tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it consists in 
the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere Gatholio 
and an unbeliever.Its interest is sustained to the last.”— Tablet. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 


<* Brightness is its aim, bnt it still maintains the 
quality of its criticism, which is serious without being 
in the least heavy. Everything is touched into 
attractiveness of treatment.’*— Daily News. 

•• Everything is well done.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“Bright and well-informed. Adds appreciably to 
the gaiety of the literary life.”— St. James's Gazette. 
“The Academy gains in attractiveness.” 

Morning Tost. 

“ Certainly one of the most alive and enterprising 
of all our literary weeklies.”— Daily Mail. 

" Appears in a new and much-improved gaise, in 
which its old friends will hardly recognise it.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“ Xew life has been put into the paper.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A surprising threepennyworth.”— Echo. 

“ There is no such threepennyworth on the market.” 

British Weekly. 

“A revolution in literary journalism. Some of the 
rivals of th : s paper will find it needful to follow its 
lead before long.”— Irish Independent. 

•* The matter is always of uniform excellence.” 

Newcastle Morning Mail. 

“ More acceptable than ever. Will be ooidially 
welcomed by many students of literatnre.” 

Notts Weekly Guardian. 

“ Has become the most readable of our literary 
journals.”—London Correspondent of the American 
Bookman. 

“ By far the most attractive literary organ now 
before the public,”— Liverpool Review . 

“ The change is distinctly for the better. All the 
best of the old features have been retained, and some 
Additional characteristics of marked interest have 
been introduced.”— Court try Life. 

•• Considerably enlarged and beautifully illustrated.’ ’ 
Dublin Express. 

“A delightful journal to handle.”— Sketch. 

**Tbe Academy will speedily find its way to the 
tables of the best class of readers.”— Figaro. 

“ The Academy in its new form is the most wonder¬ 
ful threepennyworth of book knowledge available 
either in England or America.”— Critic. 

•‘That eminently readable weekly book on books.” 

St. James's Budget. 

“In all the changes made the highest literary 
standard is still maintained.” 

Western Morning News. 

“ The largest and most entertaining literary journal 
publ ished.”— London. 

“ Everyone who wishes to know what is transpiring 
in the world of art and letters must of necessity pur¬ 
chase the Academy.”— North Stir. 

“ A fine paper.”— Queen. 

“ One of the brightest of its class.The reviews 

are closely critical without being too mordant.” 

Newoastle Weekly Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

In Illustrated paper cover, price Is. j cloth, Is. 0d. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

FOURTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

TWO HUSBANDS. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 

NEW LIST. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL- 

Fathor Anthony • 

One vol., 6s, 

CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

Oastlo Orlol. 

By the Anthor of “ The Captive of Pekin,” Ac. 
One vol., 6g. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

HEART AND SWORD. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

“ John Strange Winter has achieved one of her 
g eatest successes .”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“ John Strange Winter gives us of her best.” 

Whitehall Review. 


Now ready , the THIRD EDITION of 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL, 

IP SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 

A Romance of the Riviera. 

“ We recognise in him a oareful weaver of astonish¬ 
ing plots, sufficiently original to satisfy an exacting 
critic, and worked ut> with an ability that is as rare 
as it is refreshing .”—Literary World. 


ESME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 

Sent to Oovontry. 

By the Author of “ A Woman of Forty,” Ao. 
One vol., 8e. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. V. ROGERS. 

HER MARRIAGE VOW. 

By 0. V. ROGERS. 


V. V. WHITE k CO., 

14. Bedford 8treet. Strand, W.C. 


KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 

A Ward of the King. 

By the Author of “ The Story of Lois,” Ac. 

One vol., 6e. [Imnudiatelf. 

RICHARD HARSH’S NEW NOVEL, 

Curios : 

Soma Strange Advanturaa of 
Two Bachelors. 

By the Anthor of “The Beetle,” Ac. 

One vol.. 6e. W ith 8 Fnll-Page Illnstrationa. 

[Serf t peek. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEPHEW. 

When tho Mopoko Galls a 

Australian Bush Talss. 

By WILLIAM 8. WALKER. 

With 21 Fnll.Page Illuatrations by S. H. Vedder. 
One vol., Se. 6d. 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandoi St., Strand 


CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

trow IS THE TIHB TO SUBSCRIBE. 

A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with th« NOVEMBEI 
NUMBER of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


MAGAZINE. 

Prloc 1*. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


K, 


MACMILLAN’S 

No. 499. NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 

THE TREASURY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Cecil Lowib- 
Chapters XVIII.-XX. 

LIMITED mm UNLIMITED LIABILITY. By Srenclll 
Brodhurst. 

LOVE-MAKING In IRELAND. By Micum MicDosaqh. 
THE CAPACITY of SAVAGES. By Fridihici Bovlr. 
WOLF-CHARLIE. 

THE INSANITY of the CRIMINAL. By Dr. Yoiwr. 
DOMESTICITY. By Sunn, Gwrim. 

IN the TIME of the ENGLISH. 

MY INDIAN GARDEN. By G. A. Lmutr-Ylin. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price Ik.—Contents or No. 456, for NOVEMBER, 1PD8. 

1. —YOUNG APRIL. Chapters I.-V. 

2 . -AN APOSTLE of the JEWS. 

3. -SOMEONE HAD BLUNDERED. 

4—IN the COUNTRY of LAURENCE 8TERNE. 

5.—CURED at ROY AT. 

6—OPTIMISTS and PESSIMISTS. 

7 . —A SUMMER AMIDST the SABINES. 

8. —THOMAS BRITTON. 

9. —A CHRISTMAS in CLARE. 

10. —ROMAN LETTER-WRITERS of TO-DAY. 

11 . —HER MEMORY. Conclusion. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
ro. rive siiiLLieos ria mouth. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular., poit free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 997. —NOVEMBER, 1898.-2a. 6d. 

Sore Opinions, by A. B. C. D.— Autobiogbaphy 
or a Child, chaps, vi.-viii,—A Heather Chihke, by 
Edward A. Irvin*.— A Teoll ih Noeway. by P. A. 
Wright Henderson. — The Paess awd Financb.— 
Johh Chambeelaih, Littib-Wbiteb.—Some Expbbi- 


111 nitrated Price la 4 L Annual Sabioription, poet- 
free. ISA 

The NOVEMBER NUMBER coetalna- 
The Opening Chapters of a New Norel by F. MARION CRAW 
FORD—Via Crucis : a Romano, of the Soeoad Crusade. 

A New Story by MARK TWAIN. From the London 
of UKM. 

A New Story by FRANK R. STOCKTON-The Viller 
Two-Horned Alexander. Part I. 

Captain SIGSBEE’S Own Story of the Deat notion f the 
“ Maine.” 

And numerous othvr Storiea and Arlcluof General Interest. 
ALSO READY. 

Voi. LVI., May—Oct., 189*. Price 10g. d. 

A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with tho NOVEMBER 
NUM BE It of 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free, 

Tho NOVEMBER NUMBER oontains- 
The Opening Chapters of a New Story by GEORGE A. HENTY 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 

BRIGHT 8IDE8 of HI8TORY. A Series of Amusing an-1 
Interesting Episodes of History, Ancient and MoJeru. By 
E. H. House. 

” CHUGGINS.” A Story of Santiago. By H. 1. Hascocx 
ALSO READY. 

vol. XXV. (Part H.), May- O ct.,1898. prioe 8d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


Ready. 231 pp.. Royal 4to. With 36 facsimile Maps 
and Illustrations. 

The ANNALS of the VOYAGES 

OF THE 

BROTHERS NICOLO and ART0810 ZERO 

vents in Amatbur Farming.—T ill Laubeatb of in the North Atlantic about the end of the Fourteenth 
Lincolnshihe.-Thb Salisbury Manckuvrf.s.-Old | Century, and th^Claim founded^thereon to a Venetian 


Whig a.nd New. — 8t£phahk Mallarm6.— The 
Empress-Regent of China.—The Looker-on : Our 


Discovery of America. 

A Criticism and an Indictment by FRED W. LUCAS. 

Edition de Luxe, 


“ * 7 “ — • ! Hand-made Paper, £2 2s. net. Edition de Lax. 

Fashoda Despatches; Kitchener s Expedition; West ; t0 gQ copies on Japanese Paper, £1 4 b. net. 


Indies; Medicamental Literature. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edikbueqh akd Lokdo* 


_J copies c_ 4 . . 

Full Prospectus on Application. 
HENRY STEVENS, SON, & 8TIL15S, 39, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrated Catalogue, comprising over 8,000 Volumes in every Department of Literature, sent 

post free on application. 


NOW'ISSUING. 

A New and Handsome Library Edition pf 

C.J.WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

Thb late G. J. Whyte-MelviUe. uniting, as he did, the qualities of 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing With sport and 
the romance of old. The chief of his contemporaries and rivals— 
Bromley Davenport, Hawley Smart, Anthony Trollope, Lindsay 
Gordon, ko .—have all borne generons testimony of his pre-eminenoe. 
Although the sale of his works ha* always been large,the publisheis 
feel that the time has now arrived to issue an edition more worthy 
of his fame, ahd have therefore pleasure in announcing a monthly 
issue of his novels. Each volume will be illustrated, by suoh front- 
rank artists as S. E. Waller. John Charlton, Luoy E. Kemp-Weloh, 
G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Stanley L. Wood, &o. 

Tbis Series will be well printed from type specially 
cast, on Dieklnson’s best antique paper, and neatly and 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by A. A. 
Turbayne. 

HEADY NOVfMBER 14th. 

KATERFELTO. 

Illustrated by Luoy E. Kemp-Weloh. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY- 

CERISE. 

Illustrated by G. P, Jaoomb-Hood.. 

SONGS and VERSES, and THE TRUE 
CROSS. 

Illustrated by S, E. Waller. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH,, and INSIDE 
the BAR. 

Illustrated by John Charlton. 

SARCHEDON. 

Illustrated by S, E. Waller. 

BLACK BUT COMEL7. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

An Entirely New Edition of 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OP DATES, 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. ’ 

A OOMPLKTg RECORD OP ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 

. With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 

Containing the History of the World to the Antonio of 1898. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s.; balf-oalf, 26s.; full or tree oalf, 81s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1S08. 

Containing considerably over 1,300 pages, 12,800 Articles, 
148,000 Datee and Facts. 

“ • Haydn's Dictionary of Dates ’ is the most universal book of reference In 
a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.”— limet. 
Proepectue and Specimen Pape tent poet free on application. 


GUY BOQ THBY’S NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. ON BALE EVERYWHERE. 

QUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 

lllnstrated by Ambrosi Walton. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. 

“ This stirring tale ranks next to * Dr. Nikola ’ in the lint of Mr. Boothby’s 
novels. It ig an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recom¬ 
mend it .”—British Weekly . 

“A very romantic story, admirably oonceived and executed The thrilling 
adventures and hail-breadth escapes are narrated with all the T igour and power 
with which readers of * Dr. Nikola * are familiar .”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, doth gilt, 5s. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


AUTUMN GIFT BOOKS. 

These Books are handsomely bound, crown Bvo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. each, and profusely Illustrated by FRANCES BWAN, 

HAROLD COPPING, and A. J. JOHNSON. 

READY NOVEMBER 14th. 

ETHEL TURNER’S NEW BOOK 

THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 

“ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott's true successor. The same healthy spirited tene is visible which girls and boys recognised and were gratefal for in ‘ Little 
Women * and * Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the same love of adventure.”— Bookman, 


MISS BOBBIE. 
THE LITTLE 


ETHEL 


LARRIKIN. 


TURNER’S STORIES. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 
THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 


READY NOVEMBER 7th. 

A DELIGHTFUL CHILDREN’S BOOK. 

THE PATTYPATS. By H. Escott-Inman, Author of “ The One-Eyed Griffen,” “ Prince Gibbley Gobbley,” &c. 

A delightful story for all Bin all folks. The escapades of the party with many persons famous in Nursery Land, form one of the most interesting fuiry tales that 
have appeared for years. 

NOW READY. 

PRINCESS SARAH. By John Strange Winter. 

** So brightly and fluently written is it, and so refreshing an admixture of humour and pathos does it presont, that one may safely predict for it a numerous 
circle of enthusiastic readers .”—Daily Telegrjph. 

AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Atha Westbury. 

" Delightful tales..... her power of enchantment is real. Miss Westbury has also the skill to set forth her graceful fancies in attractive form. —Glasgow Herald. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIRRARIEH.—The NOVEMRF.R CATAUJOUBS 
of VeluBble SECOND-HAND WORKS anti NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS. offered at price, greatly reduced, are Now 
Heady, and will be sent post tree unon application to W. H. 
Smith k Son. Library Department, 186, 8trand, London. W.C. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 86, South Fredertok Bt., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

W M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 

• FIRST LIST of ROOKS OFFERED for BALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (before 1500), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS. MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 1610, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, 4o. 


W, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, S.W., LONDON. 

Foat free, la (by poet only) 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOG U E Bent post free on application, 
DULAU k CO., 37, Souo Square, Londok, W. 

B ooks.-out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED—Please *tatc want*. Our Kinlin* Note- 
Book (fid. I r«ftffy November 15th— Wanted, New Arabian Night*. 
2 vole.. 1882. 21 d. offered— Holland Co„ Cherry Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


NOW READY. 

A CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS—Greek and Latin Classics, Classical History, 
Archaeology and Philology. 

Dkighton. Bell k Co., Cambridge, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2ird Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. desire to 
o&ll the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

■KTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

l-N —KINO, SELL k RAILTON, Limited. hi«h-*la** 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4 . Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C.,havespecl*lly-huilt Rotary and otherf.ist Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, IS, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Office* free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


(’T'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

JL done. 10d. ner 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent. N.W. 


rpYPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, acien- 

A title, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison's Mimeograph. Long experience.—Mias Sraixo, 
8, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 


T Y PE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS., 

DRAMATIC and SCIENTIFIC WORK noatly COPIED 
on the shortest possible notice. Strictly confidential. Terms 
very moderate—Miss Ward. 58, St. Fillan’s Road, Catford. 


T YPE-WRITING.—Id per folio; over 5,000 

words. Is. per 1.000 ; over 10,000, Kpeoial terms. MSS. care¬ 
fully revised. Work scut by post receives immediate attention. 
Translations.— Ed. Graham, Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, 
London. 


L ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas. 6. Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 5. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
219) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

O COURT COURT. REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 
on TUESDAY, September 13. Application for filling vacancies 
t> be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwbhr, M.A.. late 
dcholar of Balliol College Oxford. , . , .. 

During the last School Year *0 Paulines gained Scholarships 
•ir Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gaiued admis¬ 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
231 Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge.) ' 

At the Apposition. 1897, there were 82 Boys in the Sohool wh-* 
had gained Oxfoid and Cambridge Higher Certificate*. 29 who 
had named the London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified 
'or Medical Registration. ... , . 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained theee successes had 
received thtir early education at Colet Court 


O LD COINS and MEDALS of all time, fur 
SALE.—SECOND BALE CATALOGUE. Ocreunt. 18S8. 
Prioes quoted, may be had free on application, with oi e plate 
Greek Uoius, Is—Dr. Jacob Hirscii, Numismatist, Dealer in 
Coins and Medal*. Henry Hirach successor. 16, I. Keichcn- 
• •achstr. Munich. Bavaria. Speciality : Fine Greek and Rumau 
Goins, General Gold Coins and Medals. 

Just published. Royal 8vo, paper cover, 1 b. net. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY : 

Its Uses and Abuses. 

By W. J. LAIDLAY, B.A., LL.B. 
“Lucidly pat, admirably written, nothing in it 
passionate or personal.*'— Daily Seva. 

“ Vigorous and unanswerable.”— Critic. 

" Ought to bj read by everyone.” 

West Sus far Gazette. 

“The man who is not convinced by it ia bejond 
reason.”—^. Paul's. 

London: 

Simpkix, Marshall, Hamiltoh, Kiit k Co., Ltd. 


Ready. 231 pp., Royal 4to. With 36 facsimile Maps 
and Ulustrati ns. 

The ANNALS of the VOYAGES 

of Tnx 

BROTHERS NICOLO md &NT0HI0 ZENO 

In the North Atlantio about the end of the Fourteenth 
Century, and the Claim founded thereon to a Venetian 
Discovery of America. 

A Criticism and an Indictment by FRED W. LUCAS. 
Hand-made Paper, £2 2s. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 60 copies on Japanese Paper, £h 4a. net. 

Full Prospectus on Application. 

HENRY 8TEVENS, SON, & STILES, 39, Great 
Russell 8treet, London, W.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST 


New VOLUME or sermons. 

Crown 8vo, antique paper, price 6s. 

FOR CHRIST AND THE TRUTH. 

By Rev. H. J. MARTYN. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW VOLUME. 

Revised and much Enlarged, price 18s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

VOL. I. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THIRD EDITION. 
Enlarged and almost entirely Rewritten, price 7s. Sd. 

METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 

REMUNERATION. 

By DAVID F. SCHLOSS, 

Of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 

'* Mr. Schloss’s book is now recognised as one of 
the best authorities on labour economics.” 

tit. James's Gazette. 


WILLIAM8 & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; and at Edinburgh 
and Oxford. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY , which 
ended on October 1st , completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher . 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRA RY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large 8. lection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY, JTEDDING, and CHRISTMAS 
DR E SETTS. 


80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Qneen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10 12, Barton Aroade, Mahchestci. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74. NEW OXFORD BTREET, LONDON, W., 

PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF PERMAnkbT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS tP 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 

The undermentioned Autotype,. copied direct from the 
Original P&iutingt, are published in the uoiform sixe of 18 in. 
longest line. Prioes, unframed, 12s. each; or appropriately 
flamed, 27s. to 35s. each. 

BELLINI, G—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery 
DAVID, J. L—Madame Recamitr. (Louvre.) 

DuRKR A—Own Portrait at the age of M. (UfflxU 
GAINSBOROUGH, T—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
HALS. F—The Man with White Ruff. (National Galleiy.) 
HOGARTH, W—Own Portrait. (National Gallery ) 
HOLBEIN. H—King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle J 
UOPPNER, J—The Countes* of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRENCE, Sir T—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery) 


LELY, Sir P —Oliver Cromwell. (Uffixi.) 

MORONI, G—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 
RAPHAEL.-Own Portrait. (Uffixi.) 

REMBRANDT—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
REYNOLDS. Sir J—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery 
ROMNEY, G—The Parson’s Daughter. (National Gallerj.) 
8ARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
TITIAN— King Franois I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCK, Sir A—King Charles L (Dresden.) 
VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral (National Gallery.) 
WHISTLER, J. M—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, 
Glasgow.) 

(The above form but a small selection of the Company's exten¬ 
sive 8eries of Famous Portrait*.) 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 160 paves. With upward* of 
too Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 
Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetioally under Artists* 
Names. Post free. Is. _ 


THE AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

71, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS FEB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB F1YB SHILLINGS PBS MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pmrtioulan, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CR0FT, Meae*er. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, doth elegant, price la. 6d. per volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS 

in LITERATURE. By GEORGE HENRY 
LEWES. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
T. SHARPEB KNOWLSON. 

THE CONFESSIONS of SAINT 

AUGUSTINE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

8quare 8vo, out and uncut edges, la. per volume. 
Also, “Gravure” Edition, in rich art linen binding, 
eachVolnme with Portrait or other Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 

LATEST ADDITION. 

LYRA NICOTIANA; Poems and 

Verses oonoerniDg Tobacco. Edited, with au 
Introduction, by WILLIAM G. HUTCHISON. 
ThiB anthology contains all. or most of the more notable verse 
written about or in praise of tobaeoo and smoking, and should 
pro»e an additional and poetic solaoe to all devotees of ** My 
Lady Nicotine." 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6a., with a large number of 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of 

DIGESTION. .By A. LOCKHART GILLESPIE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., P.R.S. Ed. 

Dr. Gillespie, who has long been known as an original investl - 
gator in this department of physiology, has in the present 
volume attempted to bring together all the faots and reoent 
disopyenes hearing on this subject of rsat scientific and prac¬ 
tical importance. Dealing with the subject in much detail, as 
wellMbroadly and comprehensively, the hook appeals both to 
medical specialist and general reader. The author shows that 
digestion is a process which occurs throughou- animated nature, 
and beginning with digestion in plant*, and describing many 
original and other experiments with carnivorous plants. 
"• P***" on to digestion in the lower animals and then deals 
J Q “7 ’djh the many complicated nrohlems offered by digestion 
to the higher animals and man. The praetieal questions of diet 
*r* examined in their various aspects, and tho influence of 
uoobol, tea, and other stimulants discussed. 

DEGENERACY: its Causes, Signs, 

and Results. By Professor EUGENE 8. TALBOT, 
M.D., Chicago. With IIlustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 

This volume presents, in a simple and comprehensive way. 
the basis of fact on which the speculations of Nordau and 
others have been founded. It i« the first book written in 
English bv a competent authority dealing broadly with this 
subject The author deals with more especial fulness with the 
signs of degeneracy in the head and face—ear*, jaws, teeth, Ao. 
—as tho*e which he has chiefly studied, and which are of most 
general interest; but he also discusses degeneracy in the body 
generally, as well as its mental forms. Tne ehief cause tending 
to produce degeneracy m modem life are discussed-heredity, 
o imate, foods, alcohol,education, Ac —and the methods of com- 
latiug them considered. The book is fully illustrated, chiefly 
irom original photographs. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS. 

Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 3s. 0d. per vol. 

A aeries of acknowledged masterpieces by the most 
eminent writers of fiction. Paper, type, and binding 
will all be of the most satisfactory description, and 
such as to make these volumes suitable either for 
presentation or for a permanent place in the library. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITIONS. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 18 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, and 800 pages 
of Letterpress, set from new type. 

NOTRE DAME. By Victor Hugo. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 6s. net. 

' Library Edition, on »wc 4to, limited to 350 Numbered 
Copies, price 10s. 6d. net, all sold.) 

BIRDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 

Drawn and Described by JOHN DUNCAN. 

This volume contains about 400 drawings of birds by John 
Duncan, naturalist and artist. The drawings are accompanied 
by a concise description of each bird. 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 0s. [ Shortly . 

THE NEW ROME: Poems 

and Ballads of our Empire. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 


WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST. 


THE 


London: WALTER 800TT, Ltd., 
Paternoster Square. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. __ 

PLEASURES of LITERATURE and the SOLACE of BOOKS. 

Selected and Arranged by JOSEPH 8HAYLOR. Artistically printed on laid paper. The book 
oontains an Illustrated Title-page with a Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissonier a 
celebrated Dicture entitled “ A Reading at Diderot’s House.” Fcap. 8vo, extra cloth boards, richly 
gilt, and gilt top, 3s. fd. 

0VEBL00KED: a Tale of North Devon. By Bessy Hawker. 

Large crown 8ro, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY “A. NOBODY.” Author and Artist of “ Nonsense for Somebody, 
Anybody, or Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body.” _ 

THE SURPRISING TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of BARON MUN- 

CHAUSEN. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-paffe, and numerous black-and-white 
Illustrations by “ A. Nobody.” Appropriately bound in cloth boards, large crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

AN INTERESTING AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT OF THE ALPHABET. 

DR. JOLLYBOY’S A. B. C. Designed by Gordon Browne, 

Beautifully printed in red and black. Large 4to, Illustrated paper boards, 2s. 6d. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


R.r. 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the 

Author of “ Mdlle. Mori,” Ac. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 

MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the 

Bom.nee of a School. By MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece. 

** A powerful, original, and most interesting story." 

Otiurch Bella. 

UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE: 

Stories of Life in China. By L. T. MEADE and 
ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 

A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. By 

L. T. MEADE. [Third Edition. 

" Mrs. Meade in her prefaoe Informs ns that this truly heroic 
character is not a creature of her imagination, bat has been 
‘sketched from a living original.’ We are glad to know that 


THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By 

ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustra’ed by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. [tfecoiKi Edition. 

RICHARD DE LACY: a Tale of 

the Later Lollards. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece. Crown bvo, 
cloth boards. 

EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray. 

With Etched Title and Frontispiece. 

•* Certainly one of the moot original stories that have been 
issued this year Ecclesiastical Gasette. 

ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M. Field. 

Etched Title and Frontispiece. 

[Third Edition. 

“This is. without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful 


►uoh & noble and chivalrlo woman has her being among the stories of ancient Irish life that has ever come under our notice, 
toilers of the over-wrought East End."— Daily Telegraph. 1 The character of Ethne iia masterpiece. —Public Opinion. 

The following additions are now ready :— 

THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 

A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. With Illustrations and 

Cover Design by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

A STORY OF CHRISTIAN 80CIALTSM IN THE EAST END OF LONDON. 

MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meade, Author of “A Princess 

of the Gut*er.” Largo crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 

Illustrated in the best style and printed on superfine paper. 

STORIES from the FAERIE NATION AL RHYMES of the 


QUEENE. By MARY MACLEOD. With Intro- 
duction by Professor HALES, and numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 

PRINCE BOOHOO and LITTLE 

SHUTS. By tho Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by 
Gordon Browne. 

SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS, 

and UNDINE. Introdnotion by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduc¬ 
tion by 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. 


NURSERY. Introduction by GEORGE SA'NTS- 
BURY. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 

Child's Book for Children, for Women, and for 
Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. 

Five Editions nearly exhausted. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of 

SIR TOADY LION, with thnsi of General 
NAPOLEON SMITH. An Improving Hihtory 
for Old Boys. Yoimg Boys, Good Boys, Bad Hoys, 
Big Boys, Little Bot a, Cow Boys, and Torn Box s. 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. Author of “ Sweat heart 
Travel'ers,” “The Raiders.” 


In this Series will be shortly Inoluded an important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well known 

writer. 

WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Beautifully printed on superfine paper. Uniform 
with “ Sweetheart Travellers,” “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” Ac. 0s. 


BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 

THE LAW of FAITH. By the Rev. William Bright, D.D., Canon 

of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 0s. 
“A very valuable theological work—Every page !• the outcome of a richly stored miod, and a reader will find that any 
single theme is so treated ns to suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to he read hurriedly ; 
it deserve* and will more than repay, steady attention....Dr. Bright s’style also may be specially commeuded to young men 
who desire to learn how to measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but he Is also signally successful in attain¬ 
ing to that literary charm of selecting the very word which expresses the writer’s thought.’’- Guardian. 

BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 

THE CHURCH in ENGLAND. By Canon Overton. With Maps. 

2 voIb., crown 8vo, 08. each. 

“ His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and up to date.”—Guardian. 

’• We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work."— Church Times. 

“Church histories in these days are plentiful—some would sav, too plentiful—but Canon Overton. In his‘Cl.urch in 
England,’ approaches the subject from a point of view somewhat different from that taken in many current histories .... We 
have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the characteristic features of the Early English Churth, of its 
distinctly national character, Ac. - — Times. 

THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 

THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Meditations given at 

various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of 
Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 6s. 

“ The book is specially valuable to all who are engaged in pastoral work ; it is full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, 
and its piety is thoroughly genuine and thoroughly English ; an example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England 


HISTORY of the 


INTRODUCTION BY CANON OVERTON. 

AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By S. D. 

M'CONNELL.D.D., D.O.L., Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introdnoion 
by J. H OVERTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Reotor o( Guneley, Market Harborongh. Demy Jvo, 
doth boards, lOe. M. _ 

WELLS GKtyDXBEt, D1RT0N St CO., Paternoster Eqildinga, London, 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, Publisher. 


TWO NEW VOLS.-3/e 8EEIB8. 

\ 


-gELINDA — 

AND 


BY 

ETHEL 


gOME 0THER8. j MAUDE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


( rjiHE QTHERS— 

BY 


o 


NE OF 


rjiHEM. 


r£tHE \ 

jyj-ONEY (.E. F. 

jyjARKET, 


r- 


BY 

BENSON, 
Author of 
Dodo,” Ac. 


Being Abbowbmitb’s Ohsistvik Aknu.l for 1803. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SIXPENNY 

EDITION 

OP 


in THE PRESS. 

0ALLED 


BY 

HUGH 

CONWAY. 


J^ACK 

e oontainic 

latlnn of this pbeno- Q7A AAO 
menal book has reached O I vJ,vJvy U 


With short Preface containing its History. 
The circulation of this pbeno- 


Bristol: J. W. ARROW8MITH. 

London: Sivrxur, Mibshall ft Comcast, Limited. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LI8T. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLE7: 

ft Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN 

A. 8. HUME. Author of “The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,” Ac. With Photogravure Por¬ 
trait. Demv 8vo. 12s. 8d. 

“ We have in this volume not merely a comprehensive 
view of the politioal methods and achievements of 
Burghley.moreoomplete and clear than anything pre¬ 
viously attempted, but also a striking personal pic¬ 
ture.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Will take its place among the most notable and 
authoritative books about the Elizabethan are.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL Re¬ 
former. By J. A. HOBSON. Author of “The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” Ac. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10*. 0d. 

“This is an instructive book,thoughtful, acute.... 
attractive by reason of its sincerity.”— Times. 

“ We must content ourselves with urging our readers 
not merely to glance through, but to study and absorb 
Mr. Hobson's admirable work.”— New Age. 

THE CLEVEREST WOMAN in 

ENGLAND. By L. T. MEADE. Anther of 
“ Good Luck,” Ao. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A strong and actual storv ”— Academy. 

“Very entertaining.”— Weekly Sun. 

THE MEASURE of a MAN. By 

B. LIVINGS CON PRESCOTT. Author of 
“Scarlet and 8teel,” “The Rip’s Redemp ion,” 
Ac. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, fie, 

“Singularlv interesting .... a notable success... 
every page of it»ill be re**d with pleasure.”— Scotsman 
“ A clever and well-written love-story.”— Wo-Id. 

ENGLISH HISTORY for CHIL¬ 
DREN. By Mrs. F. S. BOAS. With 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

“An admirable little book.Written with great 

clearness and simplicity.picturesque and telling.” 

Aoademy. 

“A short, bright sketch for the smallest of 
soholars.”— Guardian. 

“ In almost every page there are touches of quiet 
humour and fanoy that will make the child eager to 
learn.”— Westminster Gazette. 


J. NISBRT A CO, Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST. 


" Old Fmtber John Is a creation worthy of Lover at | 
hie best.”—Critic. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

Father Anthony. 

One vol., 6s. 

“ Undoubtedly this story is ns good as, if not better 
than, am thing that Mr. Buchanan has given us for 
some time.”— World. 

RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL. 

Curios s 

Soma Strange Adventures of 
Two Bachelors. 

By the Author of " The Beetle,” 4c. 

One vol., 6s. With 8 Illustrations. 


CHARLES HANNAN'S NEW NOVEL. 

Castlo Orlol. 

By the Auth' r of “ The Captive of Pekin,” Ac. 
One vol., Cs. 


»y to tho Waver ley 

£L&. In Chronological Sequence, wirh 


Kb 

uovt^ 

Index of the Principal Characters. By HENRY 
GREY, Author of “ The Classics for the Million,” 
Ac. An entirely New Edition, Revised and En¬ 
larged (completing Eighth Thousand). Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

London: JOHN LONG, 


ESME STUART’8 NEW NOVEL. 

Sant to Covontry. 

By the Author of “ A Woman of Forty,” Ac. 
One vol., 68. 


Whon tho Mopoko Calls : 

Australian Bush Tatss. 

By WILLIAM S. WALKER. 

With 22 Illustrations. One vol., Ss. 6d. 


Tha Hospital Soorot: a Nivel. 

By JAMES COMPTON. 

One vol., 68. 

“James Compton” is the pseudonym of a well 
known author. 

6, Chandos Street, Stratd. 


TO LOVERS OF OOOD BOOKS. 

REVIVAL OF A LOST ART! 

ME88R8 THAOKER & CO., who have just commenced publishing an EDITION DE LUXE 
of WMVT«-MELVIL».E»3 WORKS, have had a few selected Copies of “ RIDING RECOLLECTIONS.” 
richly and elegantly bound in whole Levant Morocco, with a Hunting: Scene painted in 
Water colours on tho fore edge beneath the Gold, a custom in vogue a hundred years 
ago, but now very rarely to bo men with except in old and valuable bojka. 

Full particulars and price of these unique copies may be had on application to any Bookseller, 

or of the Publishers. 

W. THACKER A CO., Sporting and General Pqblishers. 2 Creed Lane . E.C ._ 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Academy will be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue , Threepence; postage One Halfpenny. 
Price for 52 Issues, Thirteen Shillings; postage free. 


OF 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTO. 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS 120 

pages of Maps with a Descriptive Gazetteer 
ana Geographical Statistics. Edited by 
J.G.BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 
folio, cloth extra, 10.. net; half-morocco, 
18s. 6d. net. 

THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. 

Vol I. (April to September, 1898.) 880 

pages, folly Ulnatrated. Crown 4to, cloth, 
gilt leaves, Gs. 8d. 

FLASHLIGHTS on NATURE. 

12 Chapters on some Cariosities of Nainre. 
By GRANT ALLEN. With about 120 
Ulostrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE HOME MAGAZINE. Vol. I. 

014 pages. Illustrated. Royal 8vo } doth, 

5s. 

DOWN the STREAM of CIVILI¬ 
SATION. Bv WORDSWORTH DONI8- 
THORPE. With 108 Ulostrations. Crown 
8 vo, doth extra, 6s. 

RAIDERS and REBELS in SOUTH 

AFRICA. By ELSA GODWIN GREEN. 
With 14 Illustration, from Sketches by the 
Antbor. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 

AIDS to HEALTH and BEAUTY. 

A Complete Toilet G aide. By “MIRANDA.” 
159 pages, long 8vo. With Picture Cover, 
Is. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STURIES. 

THREE NEW VOLUMES. 

1. THE STORY of RELIGIONS. 

By the Rev. E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. Pott 
8vo, olotb, la. 

2. THE STORY of the COTTON 

PLANT By F. WILKINSON, F.G.S. 
With 88 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. 

3. The STORY of GEOGRAPHICAL 

DISCOVERY: How the World Became 
Known. By JOSEPH JACOBS. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, la. 


SUNDAY BOOKS. 

1. THE SHADOW of the GROSS 

and the OLD MAN S HOME : Two Alle¬ 
gories by the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS. 
With Frontispiece to eaoh Allegory. 16mo, 
doth extra, 8d. 

2. THE KING'S MESSENGERS 

and the DISTANT HILLS: Two Alle- 
gories by the same Author. With Frontis¬ 
pieces. lb mo, oloth extra, 8d. 

3. THE COMBATANTS: an 

Allegory by the Rev. EDWARD MONRO. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth extra, 8cL 

4 A YEAR of MIRACLE : a Poem 

in Four Sermons By W. C. GANNETT. 
With Four Illustrations. 16mo, doth extra, 
8d. _ 

London : 7 to 12, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Joat published, nearly 500 pages, demy 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

BISHOP WALSHAM HOW: a Memoir. 

By his Son, FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW. 

With a Photogravure Portrait and Facsimiles. 

“ It forma a charming and satisfying picture of the man ; and is altogether 
an admirable addition to the many recent biographies of distinguished Ohurch- 
men.”— St. James*8 Gazette. 

“ A very beantiful volume .”—British Weekly. 


Jast 

Published 


GREAT BOOKS. Dante, Shakespeare, 

Milton, Buuyan, Ac. By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


Ini 

few dap 


THE COMMANDMENTS of JESUS. By 

the Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D., Author of “The 
Teaching of Jesus,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, t‘s. 


Next 

Week 


THROUGH ARMENIA on HORSEBACK. 

A Socially Conducted Inquiry' amidst the Scenes of the 
recent Massacres. By the Rev. GEO. H. HEP WORTH. 
With a Coloured Map and 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 0s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.— New Volumes. 


Not 

Read; 


Each fcap. 8vo, Is. net; post free, le. 2d. 

XLVI. DURHAM CATHEDRAL. By the 

Rev. J. T. FOWLER, M.A., Canon of Durham. Illustrated 
by Herbert Rail ton. 


In a i XLVH. CHESTER CATHEDRAL. By the 

fttW Have ! Very Rev. J. L. DARBY, D.D., Detn of Chester. Illustrated 
1 j by Herbert Kailton. 

! " Daintily printed and ably written, there is no better series of 

handbooks to the English Cathedrals.”— P*U Mall Gazette. 

j (A List of other Volumes in Series sent post free.) 


Mot 

Reaoy 


THE GOSPEL of JOT. A Companion 

Volume to " The Old Testament and Modern Lite.” By 
8TOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 0s. 

“ One of the most delightful books of sermons which we have 
read for many a day .”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Jnst 

Published 


JUDGMENT: Human and Divine. By 

the Rev. GEORGE JAUK80N, B.A., Author of “ The Table- 
Talk of Jesus,” Ac. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net; post free, Is. 2d. 


{Vol. XII. of" Tavistock Booklets .” List of other Volumes in 
Series post free.) 


“People would hardly believe how much wise, useful, and 
common-sense counsel is contained in these little books.” 

Leeds Mercury. 


Jnst 

Published 


THE LAUREL WALK: a New Novel 

By Mrs. MOLE8WORTH, Author of “Carrots,” “The 
Cuckoo Clock,” Ac. Crown dvo, gilp top, 0s. 


Not 

Ready 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION, completing 28,000. 

THE MEN of the MOSS-HAGS: a Story 

of the Covenanters. By 8. B. CROCKETT, Author of “ The 
Raiders,” -fcc. With 10 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 0s. 

“ Without presumptuously forecasting what Mr. Crockett may do, 
it is probably sate to say teat us yet he has done nothing bettor 
than * The Men of the Moss-Hags.’ .British Meekly, Oct. 13, 1888. 


Next 

Week 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN: a Book for the 

YouDg. Translated from the Norwegian by the Rev. M. R. 
BARNARD, one of the Translators of “Farthest North.” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 


Nov 

Reaoy 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1898. Gon- 

taining, amongst many notablo attractions, GILBERT 
PARKER’S New Story, “THE BATTLE of the STRONG.” 
In handsome binding, gilt edges, 400 Illustrations, 7s. 0d. 


Not 

Ready 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1898. 

A Handsome Gift-Book. Containing Mrs. MOLBSSWORTH’B 
New Story, ” THK LAUREL WALK.” 12 Coloured Plates 
and oyer 300 otlier Illustrations, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ISBISTER a 00., Limited, Oovent Garden, London, W.O. 


Messrs. HURST <6 BLACKETT beg to announce that 
owing 1o the enormous demand for Mr. WATTS- 
DUNTON'S NEW ROMANCE, THE SECOND EDITION 
is completely exhausted. THE THIRD EDITION 
(nearly exhausted by orders in hand) wih be ready 
this week. A FOURTH EDITION is in the press, and 
will be ready shortly, in 7 vol, orown 8vo, gilt lop, 
prioe 6s. 

AYLWIN 

BY 

THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 

Author of “The Coming of Love,” “ Bhona Bob well’s Story.” 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

“ A vivid, enthralling, absorbing love-story, full of movement and life and 
vigour. Ite open-air freshness, its thrilling interest, and its intense and noble 
passion will make it one of the meet eagerly read novels of recent years.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

" The book is amazing in its variety and in its power, in the art with which 
it combines the mystical with the actual, the pomp of society with the humour 
and the pathos of the slum. Sinfl Lovell is one of the most finished studies of 
its typo and kind in all romantic literature .”—Daily Newt. 

“ We can recall no study of the love-passion that can compare with 
■ Aylwin.’ It declines to be classed. It is of no school. It owns no lineage, 
acknowledges no tradition. Its form is new, its ethical message is new.” 

The Star. 

“ A poem in prose. Its style unpretentious, yet full of poetry; its wide 
variety of sympathy and diversity of scene—particularly its subtle study of 
gypsy life, its vein of persotai reminiscence, and its spiritual teaching, com¬ 
bine to make it an addition not only to onr best works of fiction, bat to our 
masterpieoes of prose.”— Literature. 

“ The words of ‘ Aylwin' come 'straight from the heart,’ and consequently 
go straight to the heart. ’— Athenaum. 

” Since ‘ Manon Lescant ’ we have had no ench tale of sentiment; and 
without doubt the sentiment of Mr. Watte-Dnnton is of a higher sort than that 
of the Abb# Prevost.' ’ - Standard. 

“ One of the wonder* of ‘ Aylwin ’ is the artistic power with which the 
spiritual essence of wholly diverse characters are illustrated in a subtle unity, 
while at the same time the human narrative goes on sheer and strong ."—Sun. 

“Sinfl Lovell will probably prove one of the greatest heroines in 
fiction. "—Echo. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo. With 56 Illustrations from Photo - 
graphs by the Author, a Frontispiece by R. Talbot 
Kelly, R B A , and Two Maps. Prioe 16s. 

FROM SPHINX TO ORACLE 

THROUGH THE LIBYAN DESEBT TO THE OASIS OF 
JUPITER AHMON. 

BY 

ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, Hon. F.R.S.G.8., 

Author of “ The Development of Africa,” Sea. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, extra doth, prioe 12 b. 

GYPSY FOLK-TALES. 


By FRANCIS HINDES GROOHE, 

Author of “ In Gypsy Tents,” “ Two Suffolk Friends," &o. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 

18, GREAT MABLBOBOUGH STREET. 
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0 LI PH ANTS LIST. 


Famous Soots.—In Tots. 
THOMAS REID. 

By Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 

The s'cnttman says: “Professor Campbell Fraser’s 
* Famous Scots’ volume on Thomas Reid is one of the 
most able and valuable of an able and valuable 
series.” 

A SECOND EDITION OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 

By MARGARET MOTES BLACK, 

Will be Ready Next Week. 

The Outlook says: “Certainly oDe of the moat 
charm ng biographies we have ever come across. 
The writer has style, sympathy, distinction, and 
unriers’anding. We were lotu to put the book aside. 
Its 'me laolt is that it is too short.’’ 

The Globe says: “It is the only account of 
Rtevenson's career accessible in volume form. Un¬ 
questionably the memoir is as interesting as it is 
likely to be useful.” 

For a LI<T of the TWENTY-FOUR V0LUME8 
already issued in the FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES, 
ask at any BOOKStsLLER’S, or write to the 

eublishErs. 


OLIPHANT 8MEATON’S NEW ROMANCE. 

THE TREASURE CAVE of the 

BLUE MOUNTAINS. By OLIPHANT 
SMEA'i’ON, Author of ‘‘By Adverse Winds/ 
“Allen Ramsay,” “Tobias Smollett,” “William 
Dunbar,” &c. Cloth extra, price 6s., Ulustra ed. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

THE MASTER of GRAIGENS. 

By A. D. RITCHIE. Cloth extra, price 3s. ed., 
with Illustrations. 

The Scotsman says: "It seems to breathe the spirit of the 
couutr} side, which the author has peopled with the vivid 
ere iUons of his fancy, and it delights the reader alike with its 
imaginative and descriptive power and its undeniable literary 


THE HERMIT NATION. 

KOREAN SKETCHES: a Mis- 

sionary’s Observations in the Hermit Nation. By 
JAMES S. GALE, B.A. With 10 Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 0d. 

The Lundee Advertiser says : " Mr. Gale’s sketches are light 
an i easy reading, but the reader gets from them a siugulany 
vivid impression of the haplesi race who (luring the past eight 
years hare been made the sport in turn of Chaa, Japan, and 
Kuasia." 


DR. WHYTE on tho “RELIQIO MEOIOI." 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. An 

Appreciation, with some of the best Passages of 
the Physician s Writings, Selected and Arranged 
by ALEXANDER WHITE, D.D. Art linen, Jilt 
top, price 2s. 

The WutmMtUr Review lay,: “Sir Thomu Browne i> the 
Most perfect writer of English proee. and hi. scnteuoee are 
preciuu. gemB from the literary point of view. We recommend 
this admirable appreciation to all readers." 

nineteenth oentury authors. 

LEADERS in LITERATURE. 

Short Studies of Great Authors in the Nineteenth 
Centuiw. By P. WILSON, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Lovers ofliterature will appreciate the sympathetic charm 
and continual interest whicn pervade this delightful volume, 
It is impossible to withhold our tribute of praise fora book that 
will fascinate all readers of Emerson, Carlyle, Lowell, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Browuing, Robert Browning, Arnold, Spencer, and 
Kuski n. Schoolmaster. 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S 

MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 

Uniform Edition, cloth extra, price 3s. 8d. each. 
SHEILA. With frontispiece. 

MAITLAND OP LAURIESTON. With FrontiB- 
piece 

THE GATES OP EOEN : A Story of Endeavour. 

W lih Portrait of the Authoress. 

BRIAR AND PALM i a Study of Circumstance and 
Influence. With Frontispiece. 

ST. VEDA’S ; or, the Pearl of Orrs Haven. With 
Frontispiece. 

THE GUINEA STAMPi a Tale of Modern Glasgow. 
With Frontispiece. 

WHO SHALL SERVE? a Story for the Times. 
With Frontispiece. 

A LOST IDEAL. With Frontispiece. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIES, 
Loudon and Edinburgh. 


GASSELL & CO.’S LIST. 


New Volume of Stories by B. W. Hobnung. 
Ready in a few dayi, price 6s. 

Some Persons Unknown 

By E. W. HORNUNG, 

Author of “ Voting Blood,” “ Rogue’s 
March,” &o. 


Mr. Abnold-Fobbtkb'b New Work. 
Ready shortly, price 2j. 6d. 

The Coming of 

The Kilogram; 

Or, Tbe Battle of the Standards. 

By H. 0. ARNOLD-FOBSTER, M.P., 
Author of the Citizen Reader," “ A History 
of England,” “This World of Ours," &o. 


New Novel by Mrs. Ernest Hockliffb. 
Ready shortly, price 6s. 

The Befiner’s Fire. 

By M. HOCKLIFFE. 


IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORK. 

Now ready, 8 vols., £3 3s. the Set. 

The Life and Paintings 
of Vicat Cole, B.A. 

Described by ROBERT CHIGNELL, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Illustrated with 59 Full-Page Plates, and 
numerous smaller Plates of Pictures and 
Studies, reproduoed from Photographs by 
Collotype and other Processes. 


Just Published, pi ice 21s. 

Sights and Scenes ia 
Oxford City University 

Described by 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, B.A., 
Exeter Oollege. 

Illustrated with upwards of 100 Plates 
after Original Photographs. With an 
Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


By the Anthor of “Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby." 

Cheap Edition now ready, 3s. 6d. 

Cupid's Garden. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

“ Most delightful stories of love and 
marriage, and the humours of the human 
heart. Most deleotable are the surprizes that 
await ns. The conversation is amazingl< 
olever ."—Methodiit Timet. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lid , London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, containing Intaglio Plate 
Frontispiece, price 24e. 

ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

A Study of the E vide ace bearing on his Death 
and Miracles. 

By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 

“A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work/* 

Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNK. 

With a Map showing Roule and containing 16 Page 
Illustrations, also several small Pen-and-ink 
Sketches by Cecil Haytee, who accompanied 
the Author on his Journey. 

This work describes certain regions within tbe 
Arctic Circle which had not previously been explored 
by Europeans. It is less a record of pport and adven¬ 
ture than a chatty account of the curious wavs aud 
custom b of Lapps, Finns, and other peoples of the 
far North. 

Sqnare crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 

Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, E.E. 
Containing Frontiapieoe Portrait of the Author and 
several Illustrations in the Text, from Pen-and-ink 
Sketches in Ihe Author's Journals. 

This narrative begies with the Battle of Talavera, at 
which the chronicler, a young officer in the Royal 
Engineers, was disabled by a wound in the log. It 
vividly describes Ihs social conditions of France aud 
Spain during the ware in tbe early part of the century, 
and in particular the chivalrous courtesy with which 
tbe ireach offloers treated any enemies who fell into 
their bands. 

MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. 

Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 

Crowh 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The Memoirs and the Correspondence contained in 
this volume were dealt with in works published from 
time to time in the earlier hall of tbe century. It may 
be considered, however, that they now come with 
some freshness; since the werks referred to have long 
been oat of print, and in this volume they have heen 
compiled, from original family documents, by Lady 
Stepney, who lived four generations ago. The M88. 
were left by Lady Stepney to her son Admiral Manners, 
by whom they were bequeathed to Colonel Pollok, her 
great-nephew, at whose instance they are no w published 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. 

By C. LEWIS HIND. 

Founded on the theory, prevalent among Oriental 
peooles, that the ultimate Revelation will be in the 
West, the plot of this novel is laid in London amid the 
most modern conditions. The story, howover, although 
exceedingly original and daring, is neither fantastic 
nor frivolous. On the contrary, it will commend itself 
not less to the philosophic student of religion than to 
the lover of an exciting tale. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE MINISTER S CONVERSION. 

By I. HOOPER, 

Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” 

“ The character-sketching is remarkably good, and 
the sensational element, which introduces spiritual 
manifestation is kept within due bounas and is never 
unpleasant .’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“ Thus ends a story curiously s*d, and in parts of 
considerable beauty. To some extent it serves to 
recall the work both of Hawthorne and Margaret 
Deland, if the two may he named together; but the 
large merit it has of workmanship and human feeling 
is due to Mr. Hooper’s own gift as a novelist.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s.6d., 
with 43 Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION of RELIGION. 

WITHIN THE BEALM OF SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. 

“If in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of his publishers.’*— British Weekly. 


A. & 0. BLACK, Sobo Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mb. Watts-Dunton, it is said, has been so much 
encouraged by the reception of Aylwin that he intends 
to devote himself entirely to creative work. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, we understand, has two other novels ready for the 
press. 

In consequence of delay over the American copyright, 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of William Shakespeare, originally 
announced for the 15th of this month, will not be published 
until the 22nd. 


Mb. Nicholson’s book of London Types, with quator- 
zains by Mr. W. E. Henley, which we shall notice next 
week, is brought to an end with the following “Envoy” 
in a facsimile of Mr. Henley’s handwriting : 
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The “Envoy” to London Types. 


The programme of the next season of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society, which Mr. William Poel manages with such 
ability, contains plays of peculiar, if not strictly Elizabethan, 
interest. The Society hope to produce Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ Locrine,” Calderon’s “ Life’s a Dream ” in Edward Fitz* 
Gerald’s translation, and Bjdmson’s “A Gauntlet,” trans¬ 
lated by Mr. H. L. Brsokstad. 

A professional indexer has taken objection to some 
criticisms passed in an article on “ Curiosities of Index¬ 
ing ” in a recent number of the Academy. She identifies 
one of the examples which our contributor pilloried as 
her own work, supplies us with a testimonial as to its 
merits from the author of the book in question, and a 
demand for our ample apology for having disapproved of 
it. The writer of the article, however, is of the same 
mind still. 


We have received from the Librairie Hachette a trans¬ 
lation of In Memoriam, by Leon Morel. The rendering 
seems to have been carefully done. Here are three 
familiar stanzas in their French dress : 

J’ai cru, comme celui dont la harpe sonore 
Accompagne des chants aux modes varies, 

Que les deuils de nos coeurs sont les mortals degree 
Par lesquels nous montons plus haut, plus haut encore, 

• • • * 

Tel mon reve d’espoir; mais, moi qui le nounis, 

Que suis-je ? un.faible enfant pleurant dans lanuit sombre, 
TJu puuvre enfant qui crie et veut qu’on chasse 1’ombre, 

Et qui, pour tout langage a ces pleurs et ces oris. 

L’heuro est proche ou du Christ on fete la naissance : 

Dans une uuit sans lune un calme solennel; 

De colline en colline les cloches de Noel 
Se repondent, per^ant la brume et le silence. 


Mr. Conan Doyle recently addressed the following 
amusing letter to a member of the Ormeau Golf Club, 
with reference to a concert held by the club, at which one 
of the Songs of Action was recited : “ My dear Sir,—Pray 
present my compliments to the Ormeau Golf Club, and wish 
them from me a very happy evening. I am myself an 
intermittent golfer, getting very violent attacks at regular 
intervals. It usually takes me about two months to con¬ 
vince myself that I shall ever be any good, and then I give 
it up until a fresh burst of energy sets me trying once 
more. I played in Egypt until they told me that excavators 
had to pay a special tax. I inaugurated a private course 
in Vermont also, and the Yankee farmers asked us what 
we were boring for. If ever the Ormeau Club should wish 
any part of their links returfed I could undertake in a 
few games to clear away any sod now existing.—Yours 
faithfully, A. Conan Doyle.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill seems destined to attain a 
cosmopolitan fame. His last novel is being published in 
Dutch, as a serial, by the Algemeen Uandelsblad of Amster¬ 
dam, under the title of Op Bevel van den Admiraal. Mr. 
Churchill follows upon Mr. Anthony Hope, a translation of 
whose Rupert of Hentzau has just been completed in the 
same journal. Meanwhile, Mr. Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy 
has been translated into Swedish. 


We understand that Messrs. Smith & Son and Messrs. 
Harmsworth have agreed on terms by which the Rarms- 
worth Magazine will be sold on Messrs. Smith’s bookstalls. 
Only details remain to be settled. 
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According to the Bookman , Mr. J. M. Barrio has now 
written more than half of the sequel to Sentimental Tommy . 
The provisional title is The Celebrated Tommy, but 
this may be changed. Mr. Barrie will not be able to finish 
the work in time for its appearance in Scribner's Magazine 
this year, but it will be begun in that periodical in 1900. 


Mr. Barrie’s play, “ The Little Minister,” by the way, 
has just been performed in Kirriemuir (“Thrums”) by 
Mr. Ben Greet*s company, with some unforeseen results. 
There was a full house, it is true, but the audience 
declined to admit that the mirror was being held up to 
nature. Snecky Hobart was held to be speaking a form 
of Scotch never heard in the town before, and an Auld 
Licht elder who dared to be present described the conduct 
of the stage elders as “a gross caricature.” Laughter 
was almost continuous throughout the play, but it was not 
quite the laughter for which the author had striven. 


It is a curious illustration of the adoption of Shake¬ 
speare by Germany that a popular edition of the English 
poet should have been in existence for some years, while 
Schiller still requires a comparatively long purse. This 
anomaly is now to be remedied. The Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt (J. G. Fischer, Stuttgart) has just published a 
Schiller in one volume, uniform in size and price with 
their famous Shakespeare, at 3 marks (shillings). Hitherto 
the cheapest edition of the German national poet has been 
that in four volumes in the Reclam Library. It was 
originally issued in 1867 and has had a considerable sale 
at 1J marks the volume; but it is handicapped by the 
execrable paper upon which it is printed. Fischer’s new 
edition is complete except for a few of Schiller’s critical 
essays. 

The question of a German edition of Dr. Busch’s work 
on Prince Bismarck is still unsettled. We understand 
that Herr Grunow, the Leipsic publisher, who claims the 
copyright over the first volume of the English edition as 
practically a reprint of Prince Bismarck and his People, 
which he issued for Dr. Busch some years ago, is consider¬ 
ing the, possibility of taking up the whole work. But the 
firm set which has been made against the book by the chief 
houses in Leipsic would render his task very difficult, and 
it is probable that Herr Grunow will smooth the way for 
his enterprise by a series of favourable notices of the 
English edition. This defence of Dr. Busch in Germany, 
should it ever be undertaken, would, we understand, be 
published in the Greuzboten, a weekly periodical which 
Herr Grunow owns. It will be remembered that, in Dr. 
Busch’s editorial days, the Greuzboten was freely put at the 
Iron Chancellor’s disposal. 


Mr. Nbwbolt's new volume of poetry, The Island Race, 
is dedicated to Mr. Robert Bridges. This opens up an 
interesting question ; for Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All was 
dedicated to Mr. Lang, and the poems composing Admirals 
All are reprinted in the new book. That is to say, Mr. 
Newbolt has dedicated to Mr. Bridges several poems 
Which already belong by courtesy to Mr. Lang. We leave 
the settlement of this matter to the two rival dedicatees, 


merely expressing the hope that it will be amicably 
arranged. 


To be parodied is to have achieved a certain popularity* 
or at least recognition. Hence we congratulate Mr. Neil 
Munro, the author of The Lost Pibroch and John Splendid, 
on having already been made the victim of a literary 
sharpshooter. A correspondent, Mr. John Madeay, 
sends us the following experiment in Mr. Munro’s 
genre : 

Evening in the Highlands. 

With Apologies to Mr. Neil Munro. 

“ I’m off,” said the sun on the sea out-bye, and the first 
shadow crept shyly into Glen Mor. The half-closed daisies 
there whispered to the wind, and the wind took the news 
of the day’s ending to Glen Beag, to the lisping birches on 
Sgm Oman-side and on to the rugged lands of the raiding 
CaUums. The twilight rose in the glens and up the 
mountain sides, and the sun had its last smile for old, old 
Ben Mor. “Gone is the light for the fishing,” croaked a 
heron flying slowly inland. “And for howking, too,” 
squawked the crows in the wood at Craggan Dhu. And 
there was the glint of the sun off Ben Mor and the same 
greyness everywhere, and never a sound but the sigh of an 
evening wind in Corryarrich, like a great man gauting. 


Mr. Neil Munro, by the way, is credited in the Scots 
Pictorial with having taken his hero John Splendid partly 
from life. There is in Helensburgh a magnificent 
butcher, known locally as Peter Splendid, and him Mr. 
Munro adopted for his romance. 


This young writer’s new story will appear in Good Words 
next year under the title “The Paymaster’s Boy: his 
Fancy, his Love, and his Adventures.” It will have 
pictures by Mr. A. S. Boyd, who illustrated Stevenson’s 
Lotoden Sabbath Mom. 


We may supplement a paragraph last week by this 
official notice : Chapman's Magazine, hitherto the property 
of a private syndicate, has passed into the hands of the 
proprietors of the Idler, and will, from and after the 
November number, appear as Crampton's Magazine. The 
magazine will, as heretofore, be edited by Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd, and will be conducted on the same lines as 
before—viz., as a magazine of pure fiction. The November 
number of Crampton's Magazine contains the first instal¬ 
ment of a novel by Miss Violet Hunt, eight complete short 
stories, and a novelette by the editor. 

A new and comprehensive critic makes his appearance 
in the November Blackwood under the initials “ A.B.C.D.” 
As Mr. Buchanan did some years ago, he takes a look 
round literature, and his eyes are not too richly rewarded. 
Four names only of real importance can he discover ; Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Henley, and Mr. Kipling. 
After these he derives most satisfaction from “John Oliver 
Hobbes,” whose School for Saints incited him to his survey, 
and who is, he considers, one of the rare novelists that 
can apprehend and present comedy. Comedy is the salt of 
literature, says “A.B.C.D." in effect, and comedy to-day 
is wofully rare. 
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Although “A.B.C.D.” knows his subject well, and 
has a voice of some authority, there are strange omissions 
in his examination. We should like to know, for example, 
what he thinks of Mr. Hardy. Many novelists are men¬ 
tioned, but Mr. Hardy’s name does not appear. And has 
he no predilection for Mrs. W. K. Clifford? And is it 
enough of Mr. Bridges to say that he “has written 
pleasant verses.” And is not Mr. W. B. Yeats more truly 
and notably a poet than several whom “A.B.C.D.” 
names ? But when a critic says his say concerning con¬ 
temporary letters in a magazine article some omissions are 
necessary, and we think too highly of “ A.B.C.D.” to 
tax him seriously with incompleteness. His point is to 
show the shining superiority and strength of his chosen 
four, and he does that persuasively. 


it the humourist at his best, but it is .well worth reading. 
There is more than a hint of “The Mikado” in the 
conclusion. 


Ma. G. S. La yard writes: “ You will understand my 
chagrin at reading in your columns the story of Mr. Lang’s 
acquaintance—‘a popular novelist (in rude health) who 
once found a tale under his name in a serial to which he 
contributed, who was paid for the tale, and who has no 
memory of writing a word of it or of posting his manu¬ 
script’—when I tell you that I have had precisely the 
same experience lately, I, however, foolishly forgot 
Coleridge’s ‘Khubla Khan’ experience and jumped to 
the conclusion that the story (unsigned in this instance) 
was not written by me. Incontinently I, unlike Mr. 
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Facsimile of Third of a Page of the MS. of “ Gloria Mundi.” 


Odr reproduction from the late Harold Frederic’s MS. 
of his novel Gloria Mundi is an exact facsimile of about 
a third of one of his closely written pages. He wrote a 
small but distinct hand, and any want of clearness of 
which our reproduction may be guilty is due to the fact 
that Mr. Frederic used violet ink, and we have had to 
trace it. Few authors’ copy is so good. 


Mr. Kipling’s new stories of school life will begin in the 
Windsor Magazine for December, under the title “ Stalky 
and Co.” 


A new romance of the early years of this century, by 
Mr. Egerton Castle, entitled “Young April,” begins in 
the November Temple Bar. It has a promising look. 


A novel, entitled Via Lueh, has only just been pub¬ 
lished. In the November Century Mr. Marion Crawford 
begins a new novel under the title “ Via Crucis.” 


In a short story in the Century Mark j,Twain covertly 
offers his criticism of the Dreyfus case. We cannot call 


Lang's acquaintance (perhaps he hesitated to call him 
‘friend’), returned the cheque, fondly imagining that it 
would go to swell the Savings-Bank account of some poor 
dweller in Grub Street. Now I know, of course, that my 
bloated editor or publisher has hired a more expensive 
chef or given his youngest olive-branch a pony.” 

Mr. David Paterson writes: “ Your paragraph in a 
recent issue concerning ‘the antithetical employments of 
literary men’ reminds me that in a photograph of the 
recent Imperial Postage Conference two well-known 
litterateurs, Mr. Buxton Forman and Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
are to be seen standing shoulder to shoulder.” 

The programme of lectures for session 1898-99 of the 
Irish Literary Society includes the following: “Ireland in 
Alien Literatures,” Miss Ella D’Esterre Keeling; “The 
Jacobite Songs of Ireland,” Mr. F. A. Fahy; “The City 
of the Tribes (Galway),” Sir Thomas Moffett; “ Cork 
in London,” Eev. E. Buckley ; “ The Boyne Valley,” Mr. 
Seaton Milligan, M.R.I.A.; “ Irish Scholars Abroad,” 
Eev. E. Hogan. Particulars are to be had of the Hon. 
Secretary, 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. 
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The cheap magazines now before the publio in such 
quantities have many severe critics among the fastidious j 
but so long as the Harms worth oan for threepence- 
halfpenny give such excellent illustrations as the one 



“I TOOK THE LITTLE LADY IN MY ASMS: AND KISSED HEB.” 


which we reproduce from the November number, there is 
no room for much complaint. This charming drawing 
illustrates a story by Mr. C. K. Burrow, and is the work 
of Mr. Fred Pegram. 

Apropos the cheap magazine competition, we under¬ 
stand that a large emporium in the suburbs of London 
gives the Harmsworth Magazine to their customers in lieu of 
change, and that a draper in Beading has been selling 
No. 1 of the Royal Magazine at 1 j-d. a copy. 


Of the Bandar-Log and their ways all readers of the 
Jungle Booh are aware. There is also, it seems, a Kipling- 
Log, and the Kipling-Log are wroth with their admired 
author for his persistent and increasing love of technicalities. 
Hence this pathetic cry : 

Protest of the Kiplinq-Log against the 
Hardness of their Day’s Work. 

Here we sit in a thoughtful row. 

Conning the wonderful things you know— 

Grades and switches and loco-brakes, 

Upper-deck stringers and garboard-strakes, 

Boaring scuppers, full furnace-draught; 

Thrustblock, cylinder, flawed taUshaft. 

We have struggled, in very deed, 

, Master, thy tale is hard to read. 


All your talk we have ever heard 
Uttered by bat or beast or bird, 

Hide or fin, or scale or feather, 

Jabbered at high speed and all together— 

Give us that over and over again. 

But don’t make machinery talk like men. 

Yea, by our aching heads we plead, 

Master, these tales are hard to read. 

Then hear our fervent prayor, and as you’re strong • 
forswear 

These arid technicalities your stylo slings, 

Drop over in your wake hotbox and garboard strake— 

Be sure, as we are sure, you’re fit for better things. 

B. K. Bisk. 


Headers of the Daily Chronicle will have noticed that 
that paper is turning its attention to anecdotage. Every 
morning it tells a story, new or old. This is well. 
But it is not enough to set down facts and then try to force 
a laugh. There must be some art, and, of course, there 
must be the concealment of that art. Also, it is often 
better to sow the seeds of laughter than to exact it at once; 
rarely should a situation be exhausted. Let us illustrate 
our point with the story which the Daily Chronicle printed 
on Tuesday: 

An amusing incident took place on Saturday in con¬ 
nexion with the Sirdar’s visit to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The fact of his departure for Hatfield soon began to be 
noised about, and many persons waited about King’s Cross 
Station to catch a glimpse of the hero of the Soudan. Sir 
Herbert was not recognised at first, and while strolling on 
the platform he was accosted by a stranger, who said: “I 
understand we are to have the honour of travelling with a 
big man to-night.” “ Oh,” said Sir Herbert, ingenuously, 
“ and who is that?” “ Why, the great general is going 
down to Hatfield,” replied the stranger. “ The great 
general, who do you mean ? ” asked Sir Herbert. “ Why, 
that Egyptian gentleman, what’s his name.” At this Sir 
Herbert failed to. maintain his equanimity, and, bursting 
into laughter, turned away. 

This strikes us as poor, and the conventional ending 
worsens it. We know quite well that the Sirdar did not 
fail “to maintain his equanimity,” nor did he, “bursting 
into laughter,” turn away. The fact is, the Sirdar was 
mildly amused, which the reader is not. A very little 
art, a very little license, would have produced a pleasing 
and humorous story. Nevertheless, the Daily Chronicle's 
stories are worthy of acceptation, and we hope they will 
grow better and better. 


Apropos of stories, here is a good one, well told. We 
find it in the Cornish Magazine : 

“ I’m afraid, Jenny, you irritate your husband with 
your long tongue.” 

“ Aw, no, my dear Miss Vivian. I’d never say nawthen 
to en. T’other day I was ’ome waiting for’n to come 
’ome to supper. Eight o’clock come, an’ no Jan; nine 
o’clock come, an’ no Jan; ten o’clock come, an’ no Jan. 
I put up me bonnet an’ shoal an’ went to every kiddly- 
wink in town, thout Dyke Winsor’s. When I come there, 
there wor Jan. Says I, ‘ You uggly murderen vellan, 
theest killed thee fust wife an’ now theest want to kill me 
too ’; an’ he up an’ knacked me down.’ ” 
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Me. Hall Caine’s sojourn in America has not been 
entirely free from strife. One critic of the stage version 

of The Christian —a critic of no 
less eminence than Mr. William 
Winter—declining to be im¬ 
pressed by it, ventured an 
opinion which Mr. Caine 
straightway construed into an 
attack on the morality of his 
drama. Forthwith he replied 
with a defence of its purity, 
and in his reply he branded 
the critic a liar. Mr. Winter 
at once proceeded to explain. 
Thus: 

When he [Mr. Winter] 
wrote that “ a religious 
enthusiast who has not got 
beyond carnal temptation has 
not travelled very far,” all in 
the world that he meant to 
say was that—speaking gene¬ 
rally, and with reference to 
a class of persons and a 
representative mental and 
Caricature of Mr. Hall physical condition—an 
Caine, by Mr. Starr ascetic devotee who is still 
Wood, m the “ Critic.” capable of being in love 

with a woman has not 
made much progress on the road to asceticism. . . . 
A finer phrase than “carnal temptation” might, per¬ 
haps, have been selected with which to designate man’s 
love — although such phraseology would, probably, 
have been endorsed by both Saint Anthony and Saint 
Augustine, the principal historic and ecclesiastical sufferers 
from that complaint; but it is not every writer who 
possesses Mr. Hall Caine’s exquisite felicity in the choice 
of language—a felicity which seems to be associated with 
great sweetness of temper, lovely refinement of style, and a 
most urbane and benevolent tolerance, even for an old and 
worn wretch who, as he dodders into the evening twilight 
of a misspent life, is actually able to gaze upon the play of 
“ The Christian ” without being paralysed with admiration. 

The undergraduates of Edinburgh University are 
taking steps to remove the stigma resting on R. L. 
Stevenson’s Alma Mater, of having contributed little or 
nothing to his memorial. It is proposed that the Students’ 
Representative Council appoint a committee to collect 
subscriptions from students of the University on behalf 
of the fund for the memorial. 

Booksellers-row, in the Strand, must have been credited 
with nine lives by Londoners who have taken note of the 
numerous announcements of its destruction. It is, of course, 
doomed, its site being required for the new street between 
Southampton-row and the Strand. We understand that 
the booksellers who still throng this seventeenth-century 
alley have now received notice to send in their compen- 
sation-for-disturbance claims. Fleet-street is likely to 
receive some of the exiles; and there is little doubt that 
the Charing Cross-road, which has become quite a book- 
market, will receive still further accessions. 



It is curious how the bookselling quarters of London 
have tended to move steadily westward. Little Britain 
(E.C.) was once full of book-shops and is now bookless; 
Holywell-street (W.C.) is going; and now the Charing 
Cross-road (W.) is in the ascendant. 

Bozier’s-court, at tbe foot of the Tottenham Court- 
road, was another booksellers’ nook, and here Mr. Westell, 
who still carries on his business in Oxford-street, was used 
to see many notable people browsing on his shelves. Mr. 
Westell’s old shop in Bozier’s-court is introduced into My 
Novel by Lord Lytton, who, with his son Bulwer, was one 
of Mr. Westell’s customers. Thus in Book VII., chapter iv., 
of that novel we read: 

One day three persons were standing before an old 
bookstall in a passage leading from Oxford-street into 
Tottenham Court-road. . . . “Look,” baid one of the 
gentlemen to the other, “ I have discovered here what I 
have searched for in vain the last ten years—the Horace of 
1580, the Horace of the Forty Commentators—a perfect 
treasury of learning, and marked only fourteen shillings ! ” 
. . . The shopman, lurking within his hole like a spider 
for flies, was now called out. . . . 

The shopman who lurked like a spider was Mr. Westell, 
who is now, with the exception of Mr. Quaritch, the oldest 
bookseller in London. 

Me. Westell, who is scrupulously accurate in giving 
his reminiscences in conversation, does not recollect 
selling Lord Lytton the Horace of 1580—a work which he 
has stocked only four times in his long career as a book¬ 
seller. What Mr. Westell does clearly remember is, 
seeing the two Lyttons, father and son, march into his 
shop one day, looking very brisk and handsome, to inquire 
the price of three three-volume novels, in choice binding, 
which they had seen in his window. Mr. Westell had 
just bought them in the sale of Sir Charles Kent’s books, 
and Lord Lytton purchased them. 

Anyone who would like to inspect an example of the 
awful literature which was provided for boys sixty years 
ago can see at Mr. Menken’s, in Bury-street, a bound 
volume of White's Penny Universal Broad-Sheet. The stuff 
in this periodical baffles description. The story of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, or the Last of the Highwaymen appears in the 
volume, while Inez of Andalusia, 1 he Treacherous Monk, 
and The Night-Shriek, lend their contributory horrors to 
this strange volume. Perhaps the grimmest thing is this : 

The Murder Fiend! 
or THE 

Life and Crimes of Daniel Good, 

The Human Butcher, 

followed in less than six weeks by the headline—“ Diabolical 
Attempt to Assassinate the Queen.” 


Bibliographical. 

There has been a good deal of irresponsible chatter about 
the length of time during which Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
Aylwin has been in existence, in type, and what not. I 
am in a position to mention one or two facts, The MS. of 
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the story was placed in the publishers’ hands in the spring 
of 1884, and was sent to the printers in the early autumn 
of that year. The “ composition ” and “ make-up ” of the 
book proceeded so far that the story was nearly all “ in 
page ” when the author decided to delay publication. The 
work was to have been in three-volume form—the form 
then virtually universal; and I believe that an edition of 
the first two volumes (and part of the third) was actually 
“ worked off ”—“ machined ”—before the order came 
to halt. That edition, we may be sure, has been destroyed. 
Meanwhile, it is, it will be seen, as nearly as possible four¬ 
teen years since the tale wasdirst forwarded'to the printers 
with a view to publication. I am told that it was then 
entitled (perhaps only tentatively, or for temporary con¬ 
venience) Dukkeripen —a name which, I fear, would have 
been cryptic to the general public. 

The announcement that the English Illustrated Magazine 
is again to change hands has sent me back to the early 
issues of the miscellany, the first editor of which (as we 
all remember) was Mr. Comyns Carr. The first number 
appeared in October, 1883, and what an excellent start 
was made in it! Among the contributors Mr. Carr 
gathered round him in the opening months of the maga¬ 
zine’s life were William Morris, E. L. Stevenson, Prof. 
Huxley, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Augusta Webster, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. William 
Black, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Theodore Watts. 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse was represented by some verse; as 
also, by the way, was Mr. A. E. Eopes, the learned 
gentleman who of late years has been known in play-land 
as “Adrian Eoss,” the clever concocter of the liveliest 
lays. 

We are to have yet more “ Eecollections,” and this time, 
it appears, from the Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange, who has 
been before the reading world for the past thirty-three years 
at least. He is credited with an account of Yachting Round 
the West of England, published as long ago as 1865. Then 
came his Life of Mary Russell Mitford ; then his Literary 
Life of the Rev. William Harness ; then another descriptive 
work, From the Thames to the Tamar-, next, a History of 
English Humour. His books on Chelsea {The Village of 
Palaces), Greenwich {The Palace and the Hospital), and Royal 
Winchester are well known. 80 are his Friendships of Miss 
Mitford, and, in a lesser degree, his Lady Belcher and her 
Friends. Nor do all these quite exhaust the tale of his 
literary output. 

The promised new presentment of The Wonderful History 
of Peter Schlemihl will no doubt give the famous story a 
fresh lease of life among us. It was last reprinted—was 
it not?—in Cassell’s “National Library,” under the 
auspices of Henry Morley. That would be about ten 
years ago. There is an edition dated 1877, and prior to 
that came the inclusion of the tale (“The Shadowless 
Man ”) in a volume of “ Fireside ” stories dated 1845. The 
translations by William Howitt and Sir John Bowring 
belong respectively to 1843 and 1861. The first English 
version I can trace is that of 1824. 

There is to be one more selection from the prose and 
verse of Goethe—translated, of course. We have always 
been well supplied with Goethean “ gems.” One trea¬ 


sury of the sage’s Opinions on the World, Mankind, and so 
forth, dates baok as far as 1853. Another appeared so 
recently as a twelvemonth ago, or thereabouts—in the neat 
and unpretending pages of the “ Scott Library.” Then 
there was that quintessence of The Wisdom of Goethe which 
the late Prof. Blackie compounded for us, and com¬ 
pounded skilfully. 

Why all this pother about the copy of Boswell’s Dorando 
which a London bookseller has “ pioked up ” ? A recent 
biographer of Boswell is quoted as saying of Dorando that 
11 no copy of this forlorn hope of the book-hunter has ever 
been found ” ; but, bless my soul, there is a copy of it (in¬ 
dexed under “ D ”) in the library of the British Museum, 
and I should not be at all surprised to lean that there is a 
copy in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. 

The “ prose writings ” of Sidney Lanier which are 
“ being collected ” in America are presumably his fugitive 
efforts, hitherto not put into volume form. Over here, 
probably, Lanier is best known by his Boy’s King Arthur, 
Boy’s Froissart, Boy’s Mabinogion, and Boy's Percy— 
adaptations for the use of youth. He wrote on The 
English Novel, The Science of English Verse, and Florida -, 
he produced a novel— Tiger Lilies ; his Poems have been 
circulated in England, and Mr. E. C. 8 te d man has penned 
an essay on them: still, I doubt if he is much more than 
a name to the average English reader. 

Someone is going to edit a collection of extracts from 
Tom Moore’s “ Diary,” comprising, I suppose, all the plums 
in the way of anecdote and epigram. The idea is good, 
but it is not new. Nearly twenty-five years ago E. H. 
Stoddard published in America a selection from the 
“ Diary,” in a series whose title I forget. Earl Eussell, 
who (as most people know) was the original editor of 
Moore’s Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence, himself pro¬ 
duced an abridgment of it in 1860. In its first shape the 
work ran to eight volumes—a mine of excellent reading. 

The new edition of Aurora Leigh, which Mr. Swinburne 
is going to preface, will be very welcome. The title-pages 
of the first two editions of the poem bore for date 1857, 
and there was a fourth edition in 1859. It would seem, 
however, that the work has not often been published in 
separate form. A French translation of it came out some 
eight or nine years ago. 

It has already been pointed out that the title of the 
newly-issued collection of essays from Literature — Among 
My Books —is that under which J. E. Lowell published 
a volume of essays from his own pen. I may add that 
Lowell’s book came out in 1870, and that it included 
his papers on Dryden, Lessing, Eousseau, and “ Shakes¬ 
peare Once More.” 

Surely Mr. Lane-Poole’s biography of Saladin will be 
the first that has appeared in English? The French 
authorities on the subject—such as Marin, Cabar de Viller- 
mont, and Eeinaud—are fairly numerous; but in England, 
apparently, Mr. Lane-Poole has had no predecessor. 

I drew attention the other day to the modest title of 
Misa Hay’s promised book of rhythm and rhyme. I have 
just come across a title even more modest— Ventures tn 
Verse. The force of humility, surely, can no farther go. 

The Bookworm, 
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A Great Schoolmaster. 

The Life and Letters of Edward Thring. By G. R. Parkin, 
M.A., C.M.G. (Macmillan.) 

Mb. Pabkin’s long-looked-for book is at last published, 
and proves to be of absorbing interest. This is largely, 
if not mainly, due to the fact that the author has 
had at his command the diary and other papers left by 
Thring, an advantage denied to Mr. Skrine and Canon 
Rawnsley. Mr. Skrine’s brief but brilliant Memory of 
Edward Thring was avowedly not intended as a biography; 
while Canon Rawnsley’s little sketch, Edward Thring , 
Teacher and Poet, was compressed within the space of a lec- 



Edwabd Thbing. 


ture. We have, however, naturally re-read both works side 
by side with Mr. Parkin’s volumes. No apology is needed 
to justify a third and fuller account of this great school¬ 
master. As the preface puts it: “Edward Thring was 
unquestionably the most original and striking figure in 
the schoolmaster world of his time in England. During 
the last few years of his life he had come to fill a larger 
place in the public eye than any other English teacher. 
Abroad he was the only English schoolmaster of the 
present generation widely and popularly known by name.” 
Why this was so is common knowledge among educationists 
at least. To those who have been connected with or have 
watched the development of higher education in England 
during the last half century, Thring’s views are well 
known, and many of the improvements for which he 
contended have become part and parcel of the aims and 
arrangements of our best public schools. To what extent 


this may be ascribed directly to Thring’s precepts and 
example, and to what extent he was only the most pro¬ 
minent and insistent representative of a general tendency, 
must remain wrapped in that obscurity which shrouds the 
doubtful question as to how far reformations are the 
creations of reformers, and how far the latter are merely 
a supply evoked by a demand. Still the fact remains that, 
whether as an originator or as an exponent, Thring was 
the most conspicuous educational innovator of our time. 

Briefly, the main points of his doctrine were these. 
He preached, firstly, the right of the dull boy to be 
taught and cared for, the wrong of his being neglected 
for the sake of his more brilliant schoolmate; secondly, as 
a corollary to this, the limitation of classes and boarding 
houses to moderate numbers, in order that there might be 
no excuse for such neglect; thirdly, that it was the duty of 
a headmaster to have personal knowledge of the character, 
doings, and progress of every boy in .his school, which 
meant that here, too, the numbers must be confined within 
certain bounds. The limits he fixed, and to which he 
adhered in the face of much temptation and much interna^ 
and external pressure, were, roughly speaking, for classes 
twenty-five, for boarding houses thirty, and for the whole 
school 300. These were the fundamentals. In other 
respects as well he effected important reforms in public 
school life. He saw to what extent the appropriateness 
or the non-appropriateness of buildings assisted or handi¬ 
capped the efforts of the educator. He saw that there was 
no reason why the schoolboy’s surroundings should be 
squalid, and that a refinement of environment would 
conduce to the refinement of the pupil. He saw that 
lessons and lesson books would be enlivened and rendered 
more effective by the aid of plans, models, and illustrations. 
Again, organised instruction in music and gymnastics, the 
multiplication of varied employments for leisure hours, 
so that different tastes and interests might be attracted and 
occupied, all found a place, some of them for the first time 
at school, in the microcosm of Uppingham. An old boy 
writes: “ Class lists, Thring maintained, and honours may 
go to the wall rather than a dull boy be discouraged. If 
brain cannot excel, hands may; if hands cannot be nimble, 
feet may. If hands and feet are slow, the boy has a voice, 
train that. There is honour and endurance and self-control 
to be found on playing fields or in the music class as well 
as in the class-room.” One result of the unwonted care 
spent on the intellectually inferior boys is alluded to more 
than once in the diary: “ Very trying, too, to find, as was 
and is the case still, our own success acting against us. 
I know many cases. I know one important private tutor 
who openly avows it, where the delicate or stupid boys are 
sent to us, as the only place where real care is taken, and 
the clever and promising elsewhere.” And, indeed, Mr* 
Skrine expresses an opinion that at Uppingham the usual 
order of things was actually reversed, and that the cleverer 
boys were neglected for the dullards. 

We have said that Mr. Parkin has had access to the 
private diary which Thring kept continuously during term- 
time. Of this privilege he has availed himself with wise 
liberality. A considerable portion of it appears in full in 
his pages, and from it we learn the man’s inmost self 
from his own words, and these not couched in set and 
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premeditated phrase, but obviously depicting faithfully, 
alike in matter and in manner, the momentary thoughts 
and emotions prompted by the more noteworthy occur¬ 
rences or the transient problems of the passing day. 
Thanks to this we have a marvellously life-like and 
realistic portrait of the “ schoolmaster hero,” as some will 
have him. From it we realise, as we could realise in no 
other way, his doubts and difficulties, his heart-searchings 
and harassments, and all the needless wear and tear 
entailed in the attainment of the noble objects he achieved 
with wholly inadequate resources, with waverers on his 
staff, and with short-sighted and ignorant obstructionists 
on his governing body. At the same time, running 
through it all, we recognise the strain of dogged courage 
which carried him ever triumphantly through a struggle 
that continued for upwards of thirty years. Throughout 
it is haunted, as Mr. Skrine well puts it, “ by the fear of 
failure, and, far worse than that, of discrediting truth by 
the miscarriage of the plans which were to prove it.” 

In structure and in repute Uppingham had virtually 
been made by tbe end of the thirteenth year of Thring’s 
head mastership; and an obscure and slenderly endowed 
country grammar school, consisting of an Elizabethan 
schoolroom and master’s house, tenanted by some couple 
of dozen scholars, had expanded into a famous public 
school of 300 boys with all the customary attendant pomp 
and circumstance of architecture and equipment. 

Many years later a great peril threatened to scatter 
Thring’s creation to the winds. This was, of course, the 
local epidemic of typhoid, which was met by the temporary 
removal of the school to Borth, and “ Uppingham by the 
Sea” has become historic. At this crisis his governing 
body lent him no aid, but the parents stood by him; and 
the loss of trade to the town, owing to the absence of 
the school, starved the authorities of the former into 
submission, and forced them to set their house in 
order. 

Not the least striking point in Thring’s character as 
illustrated in his diary is his sublime audacity in financial 
matters. The whole of his life he was in debt, and note 
after note in the diary reveals the terrors inspired by the 
periodical advent of his bank-book. Small marvel, when 
we find such entries as: “ Bought the Chequers’ Inn and 
premises; at least have agreed to give the terms finally 
proposed, viz., £ 1 , 200 . ... I have not 1,200 pence.” 
This was one November, yet in the following May we read: 
“ White came in to me to offer to sell his property next our 
Quad for £700—a very reasonable sum—and I agreed, 
intending, if I could get it in no other way, to borrow and 
mortgage.” No wonder that he adds: “When I told Marie 
[his wife] this, she fairly broke down, and all the sup¬ 
pressed trial of our long debt came out, and I broke down 
too.” After the costly Borth expedition things were 
naturally still worse, and so they remained, till less than a 
month before his death the diary is still telling the same 
tale. All that he earned and all that he inherited from 
time to time in the way of legacies was swallowed up in 
the making of Uppingham. Although he could easily have 
increased the income of the school by receiving a larger 
number of boys, and his staff were continually urging 
him to do so, he steadfastly refused to sacrifice his princi¬ 


ples by exceeding the limits he had imposed upon the 
admissions. 

With all the burden upon him he found, or made, time 
to produce four books on education, seven class-books, five 
volumes of school songs, two of poems and translations, 
three of sermons, and one of addresses. The practical 
value of his writings on education is heavily discounted by 
a metaphorical obscurity of expression which at times 
degenerates into an almost unintelligible jargon. The 
same unfortunate peculiarity appears throughout the diary. 
He was singularly devoid of literary instinct, and equally 
lacking in a sense of the ridiculous. How otherwise could 
he have penned such a passage as the following: “ March 
9 [1873].—How many good things have come to me on 
Sundays to thank God for! Holy Communion to-day, and 
in the morning a cheque for £941, dear cousin Maria's 
legacy, came.” Or this, which for unconscious humour is 
hard to beat: “March 24 [same year].—From a letter of 
Theodore’s this morning discovered that I was £450 more 
in debt than I recollected. Bather damaged my breakfast, 
but now I am inclined to thank God for having let me 
forget it so many years,” [and enjoy so many breakfasts!] 
But what about poor Theodore ? Is there no sympathy or 
gratitude for him? Similarly grotesque is “June 2 
[I860],—I thank God with all my heart for another 
proof of His mercy and the power of good. A. came in to 
me to-night to confess to having played cards at Bucking¬ 
ham on Thursday.” The abandoned but repentant “A.” 
was a member of the school cricket eleven which had been 
playing in a match away from home. There is an element 
of comedy, too, in a schoolmaster’s sending a boy up to 
Oxford to compete for a scholarship and offering up a 
prayer that he might score off the candidates from other 
schools. The diary teems from end to end with the 
utterances of a mystic who is possessed with the conviction 
that he is in direct touch with the Deity, and that even the 
most trivial and commonplace operations of life are imme¬ 
diately and vitally influenced by the contact. 

Some of the results of Thring’s system are summed up 
by Mr. Skrine: 

His praise, as a master, has always seemed to me this, 
that he yearly sont out into the world so great a propor¬ 
tion of boys with sound characters. . . . There was a 
uniformity of soundness among his results, a strict corre¬ 
spondence, so to say, between bulk and sample, not 
elsewhere, as I think, to be met with, where the scale was 
the same. . . . Think what it means to have given the 
spring of hope to a crowd of feeble, obscure spirits, who, 
but for him, would have been mere human lumber. 

In fine, with all Thring’s limitations, crotchetinese, ex¬ 
travagance, positiveness, religious mania, and lack of 
mental perspective, it is impossible not to be impressed 
and moved by the record, largely from his own pen, of his 
protracted fight in a great cause ; impossible not to allow 
that he was a vehement and great-souled man, narrow 
indeed, but strong. No doubt it will be objected, has 
been objected, by some that he was a “man with a 
mission.” We must admit that he was, but the story of his 
life’s work abundantly proves that such a man is not 
always simply a useful nuisance. 
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Mild—Very Mild. 

Lamia,'» Winter-Quarters. By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 

(Macmillan. 9s.) 

“Exactly. But enough, surely—perhaps somewhat too 
much—of that subject; and our little horses are ringing 
a carillon with their bells, as if to remind us it is time we 
were again on our way.” 

“ One moment,” said Lamia, raising her hand depre- 
catingly. “ Beforo we quit this fair spot of rest in 
Southern air, grace must be said for our at fresco repast. 
You know what form we like that grace to take. Be it 
as brief as you will, but it must be in verse.” 

“ We are not in Sicily,” he said, “ nor am I Theocritus. 
But Veronica asked me the other day if I could give her 
some idea of the short pastoral idylls written two thousand 
years ago, which not all of us can read, but of which all 
of us have heard. I am not so presumptuous as to suppose 
I have succeeded in responding adequately to her wish; 
but perhaps our almost Sicilian surroundings, and the 
indulgent temper of the hour, may confer on the attempt 
something of the appropriateness it would otherwise lack.” 

The latter speaker of formal, antiquated sentences was 
the Poet, and his audience consisted of Veronica, his 
wife; Lamia, a young unmarried woman; and the 
chronicler of the party, who figures throughout as “ I ” : 
four personages who will be familiar to readers of The 
Garden That I Love and In Veronica’s Garden ; and we have 
placed this passage at the head of our article because it is 
typical of the author’s curiously old-fashioned manner of 
recording conversations—a mixture of the leading article 
and Mrs. Opie. Why he should thus put back the clock 
we have no conception. We cannot believe that there are 
readers to-day who favour in dialogue a return to the 
diffuse and artificial periods of our forefathers; crispness 
and terseness have surely proved their case; yet here is 
Mr. Austin, the titular head of English letters, clothing his 
sentiments in copious and uncomfortable brocades that we 
hoped had long since been moth-eaten beyond recovery. 
It is peculiarly odd, because in the lyrics which are scattered 
through this volume Mr. Austin keeps luminously and 
directly to the point. Indeed, so careless is much of the 
prose, so fluent and haphazard and journalistic, that one 
cannot help feeling the author has considered it of inferior 
importance to the verses. “ They are the jewels: the 
prose is merely the setting, which does not really matter,” 
may easily have been his contention. Hence such an ugly 
phrase as “ the purchaser alone gets any delectation out of 
them ”; such tautology as “ a kindred need of this kind 
and the verbosity of the whole. Everyone knows that it 
is more facile to be verbose than succinct. 

We do not mean to say that Lamia's Winter-Quarters is 
actually bad—we do not consider that it is—but its lack 
of distinction in workmanship and the total absence of 
any vivacity, any animating spirit, any gaiety, makes 
its triviality too noticeable. Such books—the record 
of a family party’s sojourn in a villa of Tuscany 
—must necessarily deal with trivial matters, because 
domestic details are always trivial, and the conversation of 
travelling companions usually so; but there is a method of 
so treating the trivial that the result is literature. Mr. 
Austin has, however, not mastered it. Lamia’s Winter- 
Quarters has all the machinery of a charming book, and is 
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yet without charm. The Poet is a bore. He is self- 
conscious and pontifical. He is often a prig. Veronica is 
dull, and a near relative of Mrs. Grundy. Lamia is meant 
to be a revelation of beauty and winsomeness, but instead 
she has the skittishness of a governess at a picnic. She is 
arch in the early Victorian way. She would tap you with 
her fan. She gives the impression that she might even 
say, with a giggle: “ You naughty man! ” and surely 
Mr. Austin never intended that. She tells the chronicler 
that he will never understand women. She asks: “ Will 
it be very unromantic to seem hungry?” Adding: 
“ Because if it would—as I should not like to hurt 
anyone’s feelings—I can sate the edge of appetite with 
bare imagination of a feast, or, at most, with the 
unsubstantial pageant of a mandarin orange.” (Sub¬ 
sequently, it may be mentioned, the party indulged in 
the “pleasant and perfectly safe satisfaction of their 
appetite.”) Now, such things as these, we hold, are not 
matter for a book: they are only in place in an essay 
entitled “Our Winter in Tuscany,” read before a pro¬ 
vincial Essay Society. 

After subtracting these passages there is still a quantity 
of serious disquisition on a number of conversational 
topics; but Mr. Austin has not the art or the genius for 
taking pains to make it good reading. 

The author’s verse, however, is in pleasant contrast to his 
prose. It has brightness and clarity. As of old he shows too 
great facility in dropping into mere rhymed catalogues of 
natural phenomena; but, as these lists are lists of flowers 
and birds and beasts which are associated in our minds 
with rural contentment, we like them. They bring fragrant 
and delectable memories. Thus: 

Good night! Now dwindle wan and low 
The embers of the after-glow, 

And slowly over leaf and lawn 
Is twilight’s dewy curtain drawn. 

The slouching vixen leaves her lair, 

And, prowling, sniffs the tell-tale air. 

The frogs croak louder in the dyke, 

And all the trees seem dark alike: 

The bee is drowsing in the comb, 

The sharded beetle hath gone home : 

Good night! 

The book has illustrations which appear to be engravings 
of photographs. They are vividly bright and sunny, and 
are excellent examples of their art; but they are all too 
large for the page, and give the book an awkward air. 
But this, we take it, is not the fault of Mr. Austin. 


Godfrida. 

Godfrida: a Play in Four Acts. By John Davidson. 
(Lane. 5s.net) 

Beading Godfrida you are reminded of a great work of 
art, Browning’s In the Balcony. Here, too, the theme is 
the rivalry in love of a woman sovereign and her humbler 
friend. Ermengarde, Duchess of Provence, would wed 
Siward, the invincible northerner, who has saved the 
realm from the armies of Esplandian. But Siward loves 
Godfrida, and Godfrida loves Siward, a love bom of a 
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momentary vision as he rode through the streets in triumph 
after his victory, and she hung from her lattice to behold. 
Browning’s, however, is pure literary drama, passing in the . 
dialogue of three persons, with almost no environment and 
almost no external action. Mr. Davidson writes “ for the 
stage ” and a very different mode of treatment is exacted. 

A disturbing element is added in the form of the Chancellor 
Isembert, who also loves Godfrida, and whose intrigues, 
though the precise intention of them is not always easy 
to follow, serve to ruffle the course of true love. Then 
there is for setting the pageantry of a crowd. Isembert 
and the crowd are perhaps legitimate, but we should have 
liked the play better if Mr. Davidson had seen his way 
to leave out certain minor characters—a drunkard, a foolish 
knight, a page, and so forth—who have little or no 
dramatic value and whose scenes are intolerably tedious. 

As for the handling of the play and its blank verse, 
Mr. Davidson seems to us exceedingly good, whenever the 
central lyric note of romantic love, love at first sight, love 
strong as death, is touched upon. For the Siward and 
Godiva relation, their speeches to each other, or of each 
other, he has poetry in reserve. Possibly the finer dramatic 
effect might have been attained by giving the poetry to the 
“ brain-sick ” Isembert and Ermengarde, and not to the 
“ ingenuous ” Siward and Godfrida ; but let that pass, and 
let us be grateful when we get them for such times as 
these. 

Godfrida. 

We gather violets because the skies 

Are far beyond our reach—but if a star 

Came down to us with sweet fire over-brimmed, 

We might forget the simple violets. 

Siward. 

And when the moon comes we forget the stars. 

No other planet in the firmament 

Can make my heart leap since your love-lit eyes 

Looked on me from your lattice earnestly, 

And all the aimless longing of my life 
Began to flow in one full tide to you. 

In the same true vein of romance is the reply of Godfrida, 
when accused by Ermengarde before all the people of 
winning her lover by the snares of the black art: 

Godfrida. 

I dare do anything but lie; 

For am I not contending for my love ? 

If there be any here who feel, who think, 

Whose hearts say now, or who remember still 
Wbat love is, I beseech them to believe 
That nature was the only sorceress, 

And passion all the magic that we knew— 

Siward and I, bewitching and bewitched. 

I loved him ere I saw him, hearing told 

The story of his prowess, while his name 

On eager tongues o’er-ran the murmuring street. 

Like one who sickens.till the judge pronounce 
Immediate life or death, pulseless I watched 
His crowded passage ; had he not looked up 
I think I should have died ; but our eyes met; 

Our souls saluted proudly, swift to guess 
How great a thing had happened in the world. 

Unfortunately, when the lyric inspiration fails him Mr. 
Davidson’s blank verse becomes rather lamemable. He 
has not learnt to use it for meditative passages, or for the 


subtle development of the internal drama of the soul. And 
above all, he has not learnt to use it for the machinery and 
background of his action. For want of continuous and 
feimple dignity it is sometimes on the verge of bathos. 
As thus: 

Isembert. 

Your eyes are branded on my heart; your voice 

Stored in my hearing like a golden hoard; 

The lustre of your presence gilds the world; 

Your haunting memory lights my loneliness: 

And I believed you loved me. 

Godfrida ( sadly ). 

That was rash. 

But men will still mistake goodwill for love. 

The unhappy colloquial use of “ rash ” here spoils the wholo 
thing. Occasionally Mr. Davidson uses prose. We think ho 
would have done better to write the whole play in prose, 
with the exception of the Siward and Godfrida scenes, 
and possibly an exalted passage or two in the rest. After 
all, much of his blank verse is only formal, written to the 
eye, as a blank verse line must be when it is divided up 
among three speakers. 

We like to see people make experiments, but on the 
whole this experiment of Mr. Davidson’s is rather a dis¬ 
appointment. Would he, when he tries again, take his 
eye for a moment off the stage—the Lyceum or St. James’ 
stage—and fix it for a while on the stagecraft of Shake¬ 
speare, Browning, and Maeterlinck! 


Divines who Differ—and Others. 

I. The New and the Old Criticism. 

Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. By the Rev. T. K. 

Cheyne, D.D., &c. (G. B. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A series of lectures on the History of Religions, delivered 
for an American foundation on the lines of the Hibbert 
Trust. The reader must not expect to find here idyllic 
pictures after the manner of Renan, for Canon Cheyne is a 
Biblical critic pur sang, and finds it difficult to get away 
from his last. Hence we find him vindicating “my own 
personal right to go as deep as I can in Biblical research, 
and my advocacy of a braver and a bolder policy than has 
yet been common in the instruction of students,” while his 
lectures are in great part devoted to reducing the dates of 
the different books of the Old Testament to a very moderate 
antiquity indeed. The Pentateuch is spoken of as “ Ezra’s 
Law-Book,” “ the post-Exilic date of every part of the 
Psalms ” is held by the lecturer “ to have been abundantly 
proved,” Daniel is brought down to the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and Ecclesiastes is said to have been most likely 
written in the reign of Herod the Great. For the rest, the 
Messiah of the Jewish Books “ is but a poetic embodiment 
of the Davidic royalty, and the Davidic royalty ... is 
but a representative of the Jewish people” ; and although 
“Jewish religion owes a debt of gratitude to Babylon and 
Persia,” it derived, we are told, little but scepticism from its 
contact with Greek thought. All this is urged with the 
learning and point that we have a right to expect from the 
Professor of Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, 
and even those who are least inclined to agree with his 
views can read the book with profit. 
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The Age of the Maccabees. By A. W. Streane, D.D., &c. 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

A very different standpoint from the last is apparent in 
"this book. Dr. Streane speaks of the days of the prophet 
Malachi (to whom Canon Cheyne will not even allow a 
name) as an ascertained date, and gives us an appendix 
on the probable date of the Book of Daniel, as to which 
he apparently asks for a suspense of judgment. In his 
brief history of the Maccabean Age he leans chiefly upon 
Josephus, although he is careful to quote some of the 
latest writers, among whom Dr. Mahaffy is prominent. 
We also have here a very detailed but popular study of 
•the Old Testament Apocrypha, including therein the lesser 
known apocalypses, such as Baruch, the Book of Jubilees, 
and the Fourth Book of Esdras. There are some slips in 
arrangement, and we notice that the author refers once or 
twice to the schismatic temple set up by Onias at Leon- 
topolis before he finally describes its foundation, but on 
the whole the work is excellently done, and can be re¬ 
commended to the Bible students to whom it is specially 
.addressed. 


II. Low Church and Broad Church. 

Primary Convictions. By the Archbishop of Armagh. 

(Harpers.) 

Tins also is a set of lectures delivered in America—but 
this time on the Evidences of Christianity and at the 
instance' of the trustees of Columbia College. The Arch¬ 
bishop thinks convictions are stronger than opinions, in 
respect of which he quotes a remark of Heine’s that 
“ opinions cannot build such cathedrals [as that of 
Amiens]; convictions can! ’’ The lectures are not 
addressed to sceptics, and are confined almost entirely 
to points within the Christian and—if we may use the 
■word—the Protestant faith. Hence we are prepared to 
meet with such phrases as : “ Agnosticism is a malady of 
thought,” “ I make no attempt to reconcile Genesis and 
science,” “There is nothing [in the religion of Ancient 
Oreece] to satisfy a mind that thinks, much less a soul 
that yearns after God,” and the like. But it seems a pity 
that the Primate should allude so confidently to “the 
undeniable instances of telepathy at the time of death 
collected by the Society for Psychical Research,” or should 
echo, however faintly, such worn-out slanders as that there 
was anything unusually “ awful ” about the death-beds of 
“ Gibbon, Hume, and Voltaire.” This apart, the reader 
will find in this volume many eloquent passages and 
shrewd arguments, while in the notes are several poems 
on sacred subjects reprinted from a contemporaiy, the 
authorship of which is here acknowledged, so far as we 
recollect, for the first time. 

Apostolic Christianity. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D., 

Rural Dean of Barking. (Methuen.) 

A complete contrast to the last-noticed book. Mr. Henson, 
whose name is honourably known to many for his work 
in the East-End, admits that his subject would have been 
better treated in sermons. But since, as he says, the 
laity shows an increasing indisposition to listen to sermons 
—as to the cause of which he makes several noteworthy 


suggestions — his only chance of reaching them is by 
print. His picture of the Apostolic Age here given is, 
even when viewed from the literary standpoint alone, 
both simple and charming, and he has not hesitated to 
avail himself of the latest sources of information upon the 
subject, without regard to the opinions of their expounders. 
Renan, whom the Archbishop of Armagh considers to 
have been actuated by personal hostility against St. Paul, 
is quoted from perhaps more frequently than any other 
writer. Mr. Henson also uses the Revised Version of 
the New Testament throughout, and thinks that it should 
be generally adopted in the public services of the Church. 


III. The Theology of the Future. 

The Tendency of Religion. By Colonel R. Elias, late 59th 
Regiment. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Colonel Elias is, of course, not a divine at all, but a layman 
who has seen much of different religions in many quarters 
of the globe, and has thought much upon them. He 
here gives, incidentally, concise and readable accounts of 
some of the least-known, such as Bubism, the religion of 
the Brahmo-Samaj, and the English Theistic Church; and 
comes to the conclusion that “ a wise man will do well to 
attend indifferently and impartially any house where 
God’s good people are gathered together to worship Him, 
regardless of outward forms or details of creed.” He 
thinks, being led thereto by reflection on the Chicago 
Congress of Religions and the recent discussions upon 
religious education, that the religion of the future will be 
Christian on its ethical side, but without the assertion of 
the divinity of Christ or of a belief in miracles. The book 
is commendably short and plainly written. 


Tidal Phenomena. 

The Tides and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System . 

By George H. Darwin. (John Murray.) 

So far as we are aware, no work exists in which the tides 
are dealt with in untechnieal language more satisfactorily 
than they are in this volume. Prof. Darwin, a son of 
Charles Darwin, is an acknowledged authority on tidal 
phenomena, and in several papers read before the Royal 
Society he has shown that they have far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. But only students familiar with the intricacies 
of higher mathematics can follow the arguments there set 
forth; so a popular presentation of the subject, containing 
explanations of the practical methods of observing and 
predicting the tides, and an accurate rendering of the 
theory underlying them, should be of interest to many. 

Not for casual readers, however, is the work designed. 
Prof. Darwin’s style of exposition partakes of the concise 
statement of fact to which men of science are accustomed ; 
and to read it with profit requires undivided attention. 
Having thus defined the form of address, we may add that 
the work is one which should find a place in every library, 
for reference as much as for reading in detail. 

The Greeks and Romans living on the shores of the 
Mediterranean had not much opportunity to leura about 
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the tides, hence the passages in classical literature referring 
to the matter are few in number. It was left to Newton 
to show how the gravitational attraction of the moon and 
sun could raise the waters on opposite sides of the earth, 
and his theory has formed the basis on which all sub¬ 
sequent work has been laid. When the earth is considered 
at rest, and no account is taken of the monthly revolution 
of the moon around it, the problem is comparatively simple. 
But when the actual facts with regard to tides are 
examined, this “ equilibrium theory,” as it is termed, fails 
almost completely, and gives little assistance in predicting 
the time of passage and the height of the tide-wave at any 
place on our coasts. 

The prediction of tides, or the preparation of tidal 
forecasts for any place, is, however, of the highest import¬ 
ance, and, as it cannot be accomplished by theoretical 
considerations, other methods are adopted. No better 
description of the processes has been published than that 
given by Prof. Darwin, who has for several years been 
engaged in the preparation of tide-tables. Briefly, the 
method followed by him is to analyse the tidal observations 
at a place into their constituent parts, and then determine 
the various combinations of these parts. The calculations 
involved are, however, very numerous, and a less laborious 
method of computing a special tide-table is by using Lord 
Kelvin’s tide-predicting machine. By an ingenious com¬ 
bination of pulleys, connected by an appropriate train of 
wheels, and controlling the movements of a pencil, this 
machine is able to construct a curve showing the tides on 
any day in the year. To obtain a forecast of this character, 
the pins and cranks of the apparatus are set according to 
the tidal constants of the place concerned, the machinery is 
then started, and in about four hours it runs off the tides 
for a year. It is not too much to say that no more 
marvellous instrument has ever been invented than the 
mechanical tide predictor devised by Lord Kelvin. 

In the later chapters of this book Prof. Darwin shows 
how tide-generating forces are concerned in the origin and 
history of the solar and other celestial systems. The 
arguments he uses need not be described here; but one 
or two results of their application to the earth and its 
satellite may be mentioned. It is supposed that initially 
the earth and moon formed one viscous rotating body, iu 
which the sun raised tides. The combination of rotation 
and tidal friction resulted in the birth of our satellite . 
after which event the mother and daughter began to 
separate still further. Ever since she has had a separate 
existence the daughter has been a drag upon her parent, 
the result being that instead of accomplishing a spin once 
in about six hours as the primary planet did about sixty 
million years ago, twenty-four hours are required for 
a rotation ; or, to put the result in other words, the friction 
of tides upon the earth have caused the days to increase 
from six hours to their present length. Concurrently with 
this, the moon’s distance from the earth has increased, the 
remotest point has been reached, and our satellite is now 
slowly working her way back to us. Using Mr. Wells’s 
“ time machine,” we can see a period when the day is as 
lung as the month, and the moon has nearly reached the 
surface of the earth, all as the result of the interaction 
of tide-generating forces between the two bodies. 


This outline exhibits but imperfectly the many inter¬ 
esting problems connected with the tides. For an intelli¬ 
gible statement of the subject, readers are advised to turn 
to the pages of Prof. Darwin’s volume. 


The History of Chitral. 

Chitral: The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir (Jeorge S- 

Robertson. (Methuen.) 

This is an excellent history of Chitral, and especially of 
the events which occurred there during the past few 
years. The story of the British troubles of that eventful 
time—which is not, perhaps, quite as famous as it ought 
to be—is told with a careful accuracy, and an almost over¬ 
abundant mass of detail, which no one but the author 
himself could give. True, he was not present in person 
at all the scenes he describes. That was impossible, for 
many notable events occurred simultaneously. But in his 
capacity as British Agent of the district, with which he 
had been long acquainted, he not only saw, but also 
understood better than any of his subordinates the 
desperate straits into which our forces were so often 
entrapped by the treacherous native chiefs. 

To appreciate the value of this -book, it is perhaps 
necessary that the reader should himself have travelled 
among the ever-troublesome tribes on the North-West 
Frontier. Sir George Robertson, moreover, is a little hard 
on his audience in expecting every member of it to be fully 
acquainted with a large number of Anglo-Indian expres¬ 
sions and native titles. At times, and especially in his 
elaborate diary of the six weeks’ siege of the Chitral fort, 
there is a wealth of detail combined with technicalities, 
which suggests a skipper’s log-book, or other official record. 
To the experts such accuracy of detail is interesting, doubt¬ 
less, but the general public would, in all probability, gladly 
dispense with much of it. For the latter, however, the book 
contains an abundance of bright anecdote, and an unusual 
quantity of keen -observation. It is good for any Briton, 
moreover, to get some knowledge of the marvels accom¬ 
plished by our officers with a handful of native troops in 
these barren regions of icy mountains, where the constant 
murders committed by the Pathans and other religious 
bigots so often are surrounded with njuch that is pic¬ 
turesque and dramatic. It is quaintly said of the Chitralis 
themselves, who are a most untrustworthy race, that they 
stick to the truth so tenaciously that it impossible to get 
it from them. And they murder in a curiously friendly 
manner, professing much affection to the last moment. 

The state of Chitral, we are told, is about as large as 
Wales, but its whole population scarcely amounts to a hun¬ 
dred thousand. The men mostly pos*ess not only a rifle 
but also a skilled experience of its capabilities. The recent 
troubles were caused by the murderous intrigues of the 
several pretenders to the chief-ship of the state, and their 
alternate conciliation and contempt of the British power, 
which in such remote districts is even yet not properly 
appreciated. We keep Afghanistan as a buffer-state 
between India and Russia, but, not feeling quite certain of 
the Amir’s affections, we also regard the various states 
that border on Afghanistan as subordinate buffers. W r e 
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interfere with these as little as possible for fear of offend¬ 
ing the Emir, to whom they were formerly more subordi¬ 
nate than they are at present. And when it is essential 
for ns to assert ourselves in order to uphold our influence, 
we have to remember that the moral support of Kabul is 
not upon our own side. 

The story of Chitral is typical enough, but it is also 
exceptionally interesting. In extreme difficulties our 
officers fought with wonderful determination and extra¬ 
ordinary ingenuity. The story was well worth the telling, 
even if it be a year or two old. 


Eabi, Nugent. By Claud Nugent. 

Lord Nugent’s real title to fame is that Goldsmith 
addressed to him his charming poem “ The Haunch of 
Venison.” For the rest, he reeks of the eighteenth century, 



Robert Earl Nugent, 

From a Painting bjr Gainsborough. 

which esteemed him a wit and a “facetious” companion. 
He was “ facetious,” as the eighteenth century understood 
it That is to say, he nearly had to fight a duel for spitting 
in a man’s hat to win a wager, and pretending it was an 
accident. His morals were intolerable, even in a lax age ; 
and he was a turncoat both in religion and politics. His 
poetry, some of which is excluded from the chaste pages 
of his biography, is execrable. He wrote an ode on his 
own conversion to Protestantism. Gibbon quoted it; 
Horace Walpole called it a “ a glorious ode ”; and Gray, 


surely in irony, suggested that Nugent could not possibly 
have written it himself. It begins: 

Remote from liberty and truth, 

By fortune’s crime, my early youth 
Drank error’s poisoned springs. 

Taught by dark creeds and mystic law, 

Wrapt up in reverential awe, 

I bowed to priests and kings. 

This, however, pales before Nugent’s pastoral mood: 

Here spreads the lawn high-crowned with wood, 

Here slopes the vale, there winds the flood 
In many a crystal maze. 

The fishes sport, in silver pride 
Slow moves the swan, on either side 
The herds promiscuous graze. 

Surely only the most exalted family feeling can have made 
Mr. Nugent imagine that the life, the verse, the letters, 
and the speeches of this man could be worth reading. 
(Heinemann. 532 pp. 6s.) 


Literary Parables. By T. W. H. Crosland. 

This dainty little book contains fifty-five satirical side¬ 
lights, principally on the profession of letters. Of these 
the readers of the Academy are already acquainted with 
forty-two, for they appeared in our pages. One of the 
latter we propose to print again, as it shows Mr. Crosland’s 
manner at his happiest: 

Incorrigible. 

They set two men in the stocks—one, a tinker, who had 
rioted on small ales; the other, a ballad-maker, who, by 
vile diction, had offended the public taste. 

And about noon the tinker broke silence, and observed: 
“ Master Ballad-maker, these melancholy hours will not be 
wasted; for I have now devised means whereby, on our 
relea#ement, good store of liquor may be procured.” 

“ And, for my part,” responded the ballad-maker, “ I 
rejoioe to say that I have hit upon a most seductive colloca¬ 
tion of rhymes! ” 

This is really excellent work in a medium of which very 
few writers have the secret. The irony is well-founded 
and is not too hard (as Mr. Crosland now and then is dis¬ 
posed to be), and the technique has distinction. Mr. Cros¬ 
land can turn a phrase with the best: moreover, his 
phrases are the phrases of a humorist, sardonic, clear¬ 
headed, and very clear-sighted. Only a man with a true 
sense of style could have written that parable in that way. 

Here are two other of the fables which have not yet been 
printed in our pages: 

Brethren. 

A tinker read a sweet poem about the brotherhood of 
man. 

And later he spied the author of that poem in the 
market-place, and ran up to him, and grabbed him by the 
hand, and said, “ My brother—my dear brother, let us go 
and pick a bit o’ dinner together ! ” 

And the poet answered that he was not in the habit of 
picking bits of dinner with persons whom he did not have 
the honour to know. 
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And: 


Silenced. 


“ I must sing the new song,” said a poet. 

“ Then get thee down into the cities, and hearken.” 

And the poet went into the cities. 

And on a night he returned. “I have heard it,” he 
said ...” And I shall sing no more.” 


We can recommend Mr. Crosland’s Parables as a kind of 
literary olives to be taken after a “Book of the Week.” 
They have just that sharp, sub-acid, unaccustomed and 
corrective flavour. (Unicom Press. 61 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


John Keble’s Parishes. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. 

This book can be read with pleasure for the sake of 
Keble, for the sake of the ecclesiological lore it contains, 
and for the sake of its pictures of English village life. 
Miss Yonge, whose home is at Otterboume, near Win¬ 
chester, with which Keble’s parish, Hursley, is allied, has 
brought to her work a loving regard for detail. As a 
basis she had the history of Hursley and North Baddesley, 
which the Rev. John Marsh, ctirate of Baddesley, compiled 
in 1808. A proposal to re-edit was abandoned in favour 
of a proposal to re-write this book. Miss Yonge has, 
accordingly, re-written Mr. Marsh’s work, preserving the 
curate’s work wherever that could be done ; while she has 
imported into it the entirely new and striking elements 
afforded by the career of John Keble. 

Keble came to Hursley in 1835. He was still in the 
thick of the Tractarian movement, and was paying the 
penalties thereof. Already, however, he was revered as 
the author of the Christian Year, so that when the Rev. 
Robert Francis Wilson, a first-class Oriel man, purposed 
to take the curacy of Hursley, he was merely warned: 
“ Now, remember, if you become Keble’s curate you will 
lose all chance of preferment for life.” Mr. Wilson took 
the risk, and suffered the fate predicted. Hardly had 
Keble arrived when the neighbouring village of Otter¬ 
boume was found to be in want of a new church. Miss 
Yonge’s father was its inspirer, almost its architect. In 
those days church-building was at a low ebb. The Win¬ 
chester architect was not too competent, and Mr. Yonge 
did half the work, equipped with nothing “ but the power 
of military drawing (acquired before he was sixteen years 
old) and a great admiration for York Cathedral.” The 
earnest spirit in which the work was carried out may be 
judged by the statement that “Mr. Yonge sought dili¬ 
gently for old patterns and for ancient carving in oak, and 
in Wardour-street he succeeded in obtaining five panels, 
representing the Blessed Virgin and the four Latin 
Fathers, which are worked into the pulpit,” &c. 

It is of Keble’s parishes that Miss Yonge writes; 
but what is written of Keble is deeply interesting. 
On pages 109-114, we learn how many of the poems 
of the Lyra Innocentium were inspired by his relations with 
children at Hursley. Miss Yonge completes her book by 
a chapter on local words and phrases, and another on the 
natural history of the Hursley district. (Macmillan & Co. 
234 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The Third Duke of Grafton. 

Edited by Sir W. R. Anson. 

This is the autobiography of Augustus Henry, third 
Duke of Grafton, edited from unpublished documents in 
the possession of his family. The avowed aim of its pub¬ 
lication is to present the Duke in a more favourable light 
than that in which he has been presented in histories of 
the eighteenth century. We cannot believe that there 
will be many readers for this voluminous work; but 

Sir William Anson’s 
introduction is 
both readable and 
effective. Had it 
been a little expand¬ 
ed, a little illus¬ 
trated by vital letters 
and documents, it 
might have stood 
alone as a handy and 
sufficient volume. On 
the whole, there is 
little reason to 
quarrel with the 
editor’s moderate 
summing-up. As he 
says, “it is only 
fair,” while recog¬ 
nising the Duke’s 
shortcomings as a 
statesman, 
that, looking back 
on his political 
career as a whole, 
we should recognise 
the honesty of pur¬ 
pose and the sense 
of public duty with 
which it was in¬ 
spired. He did not 
enjoy the business of office, and he did not care for its 
emoluments; he had no ambition to make a great figure 
in history, nor any sordid purpose of finding places or 
fortunes for his family and friends, yet he was prepared 
to play his part in office or in opposition for the service of 
his country, and, according to his lights, for the main¬ 
tenance of certain principles of government which he 
believed to be sound and right. 

This is the editor’s last word on a career which un¬ 
doubtedly presents difficulties to the eulogist even when 
the attacks of Juilius are discounted to the utmost. We 
give a reproduction of a caricature-portrait of the Duke 
as seen at Brighton. (John Murray. 417 pp. 18s.) 



The Duke of Grafton on the 
Steyne at Brighton. 


Historic Nuns. By Bessie R. Belloc. 

Mrs. Belloc’s Historic Nuns belong to comparatively 
recent history. They were members, not of the old 
monastic orders, but of the working sisterhoods which, 
established about the beginning of the present centuiy, 
have played a considerable part in nursing and other 
philanthropic work. Mrs. Belloc writes with sympathy, 
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and even enthusiasm, of four pioneers in this movement. 
One is Mrs. Aikenhead, the foundress of the Irish order 
of Sisters of Charity; another, Mrs. M'Auly, foundress 
of the widely spread Sisters of Mercy; a third, Mme. 
Duchesne, who carried the French Order of the Sacred 
Heart to America; and the fourth, Mother Seton, of the 
American Sisters of St. Joseph. In Protestant and Anglo- 
Saxon countries the work of the sisterhoods has had some 
prejudices to overcome. Mrs. Belloc tells how the Sisters 
of Mercy shared with Florence Nightingale in the nursing 
of the Crimean War, and how, returning with the Guards, 
the commanding officer begged them to march at the head 
of the disembarking column. The people hooted, and the 
enraged soldiers levelled their rifles. An affray was only 
prevented by the presence of mind of the commander, who 
stepped forward and described the services which the nuns 
had rendered; whereupon the hooting turned into an 
ovation. (Duckworth. 220 pp. 6s.) 


The Psalms. By James Robeetson, D.D. 

The tendency of the “ higher criticism ” has been to 
surrender entirely the Davidic origin of all or any part of 
the Psalms, and to treat them as a production of the post- 
Exilian and not the pre-Exilian Jewish Church. Well- 
hausen, for instance, maintains that the Psalter “ was the 
praise-book of the Church of the Second Temple,” and an 
equally “ advanced ” position is taken up by Prof. Cheyne 
in his Bampton Lectures for 1889. At this tendency in 
general, and at Prof. Cheyne in particular, Prof. Robert¬ 
son’s Croall Lectures on The Poetry and the Religion of the. 
Psalms are aimed. Prof. Robertson demurs both to the 
post-Exilian date and to the theory that the Psalms 
express collective rather than individual religious senti¬ 
ment. He concludes : 

First, that though many of the Psalms belong to a com¬ 
paratively later period in the history, psalmody has its 
origin far back in pre-Exilian times, having been prepared 
for in the very earliest religious songs, and brought to the 
definite Psalm-type at the hands of David; and, secbudly, 
that beneath the forms of expression, and behind the 
temporal occasions of the Psalms, we must recognise as the 
great moving impulse to psalmody the stirring of a true 
spirit of individual religious experience, which itself, though 
perhaps somewhat unformed and vague, is also of great 
antiquity. 

Prof. Robertson’s book is a very fair example of the 
reasonably conservative view, with which the “ advanced” 
critics must make their account. (Blackwood. 360 pp. 12s.) 


Rambles in Lion Land. • By Capt. Feancis B. Peabce. 

Mr. Pearce’s Lion Land is Somaliland, and his aim is to 
give a sportsman’s unvarnished account of his lion-hunting 
in that wild country. In this he has succeeded, and any¬ 
one who wishes to understand the three methods of hunting 
lions in Somaliland— i.e., the sitting, the walking, and the 
riding methods—should read Mr. Pearce’s tenth chapter. 
As for the Somalis, it is pleasant to learn that they adore 
a Briton. Mr. Pearce himself did something to deepen 
this feeling. An armed Abyssinian began stealing, and, 
because he carried a gun, a whole village of Somalis sub¬ 


mitted to his depredations. Finally they sent a deputation 
to Mr. Pearce and his companion : 

“ Go! ” I said, “ and find this Abyssinian, and tell him 
that in half-an-hour the stolen goods must be lying outside 
my tent. If they are not, then will I come and fetch them 
myself! ” 

A cry of joy rang through the camp on hearing this 
decision, and a crowd of our followers were about to start 
to deliver the ultimatum, when I stopped them. 

‘ ‘ Go and deliver this message; but woe betide the Somali 
who raises his hand against the man, or who insults him. 
He among you who does either of these things will I tie 
up and flog! ” [How little grammar matters in these 
cases!] They understood. 

In ten minutes the crowd returned, bringing both thief and 
goods. The Abyssinian speedily humbled himself and 
kissed Mr. Pearce’s hand, and the owner of the goods, 
having been well lectured for not better guarding his pro¬ 
perly, took the stolen goods away, chattering his thanks. 
Mr. Pearce’s book is full of good reading. (Chapman & 
Hall. 258 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mabgahet of Denmaek. By Maey Hill 

Probably the interest taken in England as to Scandin¬ 
avian history is not intense. Those who wish to approach 
it might do worse than begin with this well-written little 
book on Margaret of Denmark. It is a careful study of a 
notable personality. The daughter of the last of the Vikings, 
Valdemar III. of Denmark, Margaret, ruled the realm, first 
as regent for her son, then in her own right, with a man’s 
iron hand and a woman’s subtlety. By her marriage with 
Hakon of Norway, and the election of her colleague and 
heir, Eric, as King of Sweden in opposition to the wish of 
the powerful Hanseatic League, she succeeded in uniting 
the three kingdoms in one, and finally clinched the union 
by the famous Treaty of Calmar. All this was at the 
end of the fourteenth century. Miss Hill draws a parallel 
between Margaret and our own Elizabeth: 

Each was the daughter of a coarse-fibred, firm-handed, 
vigorous king, of a type that the world’s development at 
the period when they lived was rapidly making impossible. 
Both women, coming to the throne by the failure of male 
heirs, were compelled to adapt the old to the new—to find 
new bottles for the old wine—and to the credit of each it 
may be said that they applied themselves to their new task 
with a surprising degree of intelligence and adaptability. 
And so on. Historical parallels are rather misleading 
but there is something in this one. (Unwin. 156 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Postscript. 

Mr. Henry St. John Raikes, the author of The Life 
and Letters of ITenry Cecil Raikes (Macmillan), has done 
his work conscientiously, but the result cannot be called 
other than dull. It is odd among so much that is 
trivial to find no mention either of “J. K. S.’s” squib 
or his apology for it. 

The most entertaining part of the monograph on The 
Rabbit, by Mr. J. E. Harting, just added to Messrs. Long¬ 
mans’ “Fur and Feather” Series, is the chapter on the 
cooking of that creature, by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand. 
Here is an old recipe: “A conye tak and drawe him and 
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parboile him rost him and lard him then raise his leggs 
and hys winges and sauce him with vinegar and powder of 
ginger and serve it.” Mr. Shand’s advice ends thus: 
■“Finally, the head is not to be neglected. It contains a 
variety of delicate picking, and gives light, desultory occu¬ 
pation to a wayward appetite.” 

Mr. A. J. C. Hare has now added Shropshire (Allen) to 
his series of works on the English Counties, which began 
a few years ago with Sussex. Shropshire offers much 
material to the scenic enthusiast, the historian, the anti¬ 
quarian, and the folk-lorist, and Mr. Hare’s pages are rich 
in interest. He seems, however, to be conscious of omis¬ 
sions, if not of errors, for he asks for corrections and addi¬ 
tions to be sent to him against a new edition. Why not 
have completed the work at the first attempt? 

Mr. Edward T. Cook has followed up his Popular Hand- 
look to the National Gallery with a Popular Handbook to the 
Tate Gallery (Macmillan). The new work, in its way, is 
not less excellent than the old. It is packed with interest¬ 
ing information, biographical and explanatory, and should 
make the exhibition doubly valuable to. visitors. Such is 
Mr. Cook’s gift for interest, that, taken entirely)apart from 
the building at Millbank, the book is entertaining. The 
prefatory remarks on the British School of Painting are 
particularly able and lucid. 

The Golfer's Alphabet (Harpers) is a contribution to the 
golfomania now raging in America. But these sketches 
by Mr. A. B. Frost, should amuse the Saturday evening 
gatherings on English links too. The rhymes—by Mr. 
W. G. Van T. Sutphen—are not bad. Thus : 

C is the Card that began with a three, 

And was tom into bits at the seventeenth tee. 

And thus: 

H is the Hole that was easy in four. 

And also the Hazard that made it six more. 

In Scotland, we take it, this work, being frivolous, would 
not be encouraged. 

In Reading and Readers (Methuen), Mr. Clifford Harrison, 
who is an accomplished elocutionist, discourses of his art. 
His aim is practical, and this little book should be of much 
use. We recommend schoolmasters to examine its merits, 
for it is at school that readers are made. In the same 
series—a very tasteful one—is Bante's Garden (Methuen) 
by Rosemary A. Cotes, a charming collection of legends of 
the flowers,' accompanied by translated passages concerning 
them, from the Birina Commedia. From Messrs. Blackwood 
come two volumes of literary essays by Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, an American writer: Essays on Nature and Culture 
and Books and Culture. They are sane and workmanlike, 
but they lack the winsomeness and charm that such essays 
should possess. 

Mr. Grant Richards and Mr. Dent have each this year 
put forth a ten-volume edition of Jane Austen’s novels. 
Mr. Richards’s edition—the “Winchester”—is one of 
the most satisfactory products of English publishing. 
Binding, paper, type and printing could hardly be excelled, 
and each volume is a joy. Mr. Dent has added coloured 
drawings to the attractions of the text, and the result is a 
very dainty and pretty set. The artists are Messrs. 
C. E. and H. M. Brock. We wish, however, that the backs 
of the books had been numbered. 


Mr. Dent’s pocket edition of the Waverley Novels has 
reached The Fortunes of Nigel, in two volumes. By way of 
frontispieces, Mr. Railton has drawn the High School at 
Edinburgh, where Scott was a pupil, and Allan Ramsay’s 
house. Mr. Shorter supplies a bibliographical note. 

The week’s books for young readers include an excellent 
new volume by the Rev. A. J. Church, entitled Heroes of 
Chivalry and Romance (Seeley), with drawings of unusual 
excellence by Mr. George Morrow. These plates, eight in 
all, are rich in colour, and are animated by the true 
romantic spirit. Moreover, artist and printer have worked 
together in perfect accord. Mr. Church’s “Heroes” are 
drawn from Beowulf, the Morte d'Arthur, and the Nibe- 
lunglied. Another book for children of somewhat kindred 
nature is Mr. William Canton’s Child's Book of Saints 
(Dent). Herein the author of W. V., Her Book and The 
Invisible Playmate retells, in simple and prismatic language, 
a selection of the old legends of the Church. No one 
now writing is better fitted to undertake such a task; and 
the volume has real beauty. At a time when so many 
books for children aim at nothing but nonsense and high 
jinks, Mr. Canton’s stories should be very welcome to 
many parents. The illustrations, by Mr. T. H. Robinson, 
are less satisfactory than the text; but they are good too, 
in a conventional style. In this connexion we may men¬ 
tion Fantasias from Breamland (Mathews), by Mr. Ernest 
Gilliat Smith—a rhymed legend of Saint Dunstan, with 
decorative designs; and Mr. Charles Squire’s World Won¬ 
derful (Nutt)—stories of the Knights of Malta, skilfully 
contrived of classical material interwoven anew. The 
book has pictures by Mr. A. G. Macgregor. 

More miscellaneous juvenile works include The Hollow 
Tree (Constable), by Mr. A. B. Paine, part author of The 
Bumpies, an experiment in the art of “ Uncle Remus.” 
Here we meet Mr. Dog and Mr. Coon and Jack Rabbit and 
Mr. ’Possum. The stories are bright, but the pre-eminence 
of Mr. Paine’s exemplar is never endangered. Mr. J. M. 
Conde’s drawings are fairly amusing. Messrs. Smith & 
Elder, watching the signs of the times, have put forward a 
new edition of Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring, and it is 
merry reading still. Mrs. Marshall’s Christmas story has 
the title Under the Borne of St. Paul's (Seeley), and Sir 
Christopher Wren is its hero. Miss Ethel S. Turner, a 
very vivacious Australian writer for the young, has pro¬ 
duced in The Camp at Wandinong (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
another spirited and amusing story. 

Among the huge crop of children’s books, most of which 
are good or rightly inspired, we have received two that 
it is impossible to praise. Sybil's Garden of Pleasant Beasts 
(Duckworth), by Sybil and Katharine Corbet, is altogether 
too thin and unimportant for its format. By dint of large 
type and thick paper, a five-shilling work has been evolved; 
but we are thoroughly sorry for the luckless child to 
whom it is given. The Animal Land of the same authors 
was an amusing departure; but this volume is almost an 
impertinence. The other kindred and quite unsatisfactory 
book is The New Noah's Ark (Lane), by J. J. Bell, the 
latest imitation of The Bad Childs Book of Beasts. The 
rhymes are over-sophisticated and lacking in finish and 
refinement, and the pictures are dirtily printed and hideous 
in form. 
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Fiction. 

Mord-Em'ly. By W. Pett Eidge. 

(Pearson.) 

It is curious that this book by Mr. Eidge, and Mr. 
Pugh’s Tony Drum , should have appeared at the same 
time ; because there is close affinity between them. Each 
is more a character-sketch than a story; each takes us a 
little deeper into the life of the London street child; and, 
in so far as Tony Drum is a boy and Mord-Em’ly a girl, 
the two studies may be said to be complementary. But 
here resemblances cease; for whereas Mr. Pugh’s hero is a 
visionary, and a potential poet, belonging not to his 
surroundings, Mr. Eidge’s heroine is of the Walworth- 
road through and through, a product and integral part of 
her parish. The two books are not for a moment rivals: 
they stand shoulder to shoulder as the good work of two 
honest, but dissimilar, observers of this tragic and comic, 
wretched and jovial, cruel and kindly city of ours. 

Mord-Em’ly is a fragile little South Londoner, just in 
the ’teens, precocious and resolute, spirited and self- 
possessed, with all her wits sharpened by continual practice 
in debate. For, just as mediaeval scholars passed from city 
to city to hold disputations, so do Mr. Eidge’s characters 
pass from street comer to street comer to exchange per¬ 
sonalities. This is a novel of repartee. Gathered in its 
pages are retorts enough to furnish forth a wilderness of 
’bus drivers. Mr. Eidge knows the cockney resources of 
invective to their ultimate depths; he can supply you in a 
moment with the appropriate answer, in any given case, of 
a policeman, a cabman, a pot-boy, a barmaid, a drunkard, 
an organ-grinder, and Mord-Em’ly, who stands for young 
Walworth-road womanhood generally; which is simply to 
say that Mr. Eidge knows his subject. This is' a typical 
passages 

“ Make her shut her head, then,” said the lean-faced 
man aggrievedly. “I don’t want no truck with her. 
Make the-” 

“ Less language,” commanded Mord-Em’ly. “ Don’t 
forget you’re in the presence of ladies.” , 

The lean-faced man laughed ironically. 

"You!” he said vehemently. “You call yourselves 
ladies! You’re what I call—well. I won’t say what I 
call you. I’ve got gentlemanly feelings beneath a ’omely 
exterior, and I know how to be’ave as well as anyone.” 

“ You cert’n’y are ’omely.” 

“ If I meet with ceevility,” said the lean-faced man in a 
dogged way, “ I give ceevility back. If I’ve got a single 
fault-” 

“ Who’s been telling you that ? ” 

“ If I’ve got a single fault, it is that I’ve give way to 
other people too much. I’ve ’ad to suffer for it, too, in me 
time. Fourteen years ago-” 

“Look ’ere,” said Ronicker, “when we want a history 
of your life and crimes, we’ll buy it in the Police News, 
meanwhile go away, and talk to yourelf.” 

Such passages are not, of course, all that Mr. Eidge’s 
book offers; but in calling it a novel of retort we have 
set down a prominent impression left upon us by its 
perusal. 

Mord-Em'ly is also a moving story of its little heroine’s 
life. Heroine is doubly the word, for to the point of 


heroism was she plucky. We will not tell the plot in de¬ 
tail, because that would deprive our readers of pleasure 
when they came to the book for themselves; but there is 
no harm in saying that a description of a reformatory school 
for girls has a place. The following brief scene there 
throws strong light both on Mord-Em’ly’s independence 
and upon Mr. Eidge’s humorous method. Mord-Em’ly 
is in class. The subject is geography: 

“ Maud Emily! ” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ The capital of Spain ? ” 

(The ruler ready in the schoolmistress’s band.) 

“ Meedrid, miss.” 

“ Wrong I ” said the schoolmistress, and rapped her hand 
sharply. 

“ How’d you mean wrong?” complained Mord-Em’ly. 
“ If it ain’t Meedrid, what-” 

“ I beg pardon,” said the schoolmistress apologetically, 
“ my mistake.” 

“ I should think it was.” 

“ I thought you were going to say Portugal. They 
generally do.” 

“Well. / don’t, miss,” said Mord-Em’ly. “Remember 
you’ve overpaid me a dab on the knuckles.” 

Throughout this genial book one feels that Mr. Eidge’s 
admiration for his heroine has led him in writing of 
her to take positive pleasure in his task; and this pleasure 
is communicated. It is half the battle when an author 
loves his puppets. Most heartily we can recommend Mord- 
Em'ly as a story always wholesome and kindly and deftly 
told, containing in its central figure a brave, shrewd, 
humorous, and sweet-souled little woman whom we shall 
gladly think of for a long time to come. Mord-Em'ly is 
incomparably Mr. Eidge’s best book, partly for the reason 
that it has tears in it. 


Popular Romance. 

The Battle of the Strong : a Romance of Two Kingdoms. By 

Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) 

The Red Axe. By S. E. Crockett. (Smith & Elder.) 

Each of these romances has an aspect in which it may be 
regarded as a stereotyped reply to an advertisement of 
the public taste in fiction. Each embodies an artificial 
optimism—the optimism of events arranged to make 
happy, even glorious, climaxes; not the optimism of 
recovery amidst the fortuitous mishaps of life. And just 
as Aaron’s rod, after seeming to eat up serpents (which 
were also rods) could, one assumes, only become a rod once 
more, so to the critical eye the wooden body is latently 
present through all the agile movements of the typical 
novel of action. 

Of the two novels before us it may be said with confidence 
that many persons will sit up all night reading them. It 
says a good deal for the shallowness of the average inter¬ 
pretation that a statement to this effect is usually construed 
into a generous compliment. As a matter of fact, work 
of fine mentality refuses to be read at a galop. The finger 
descends on the page while the eyes dwell with the image 
and applaud the significance of life. In the popular novel 
of action the reader remains in the company of the'average 
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conception of the turhomme —“ the man in a million,” we 
hasten to add for the sake of those who dislike a strained 
use of philosophical words. Good or bad, the turhomme 
does physical things on a tremendous scale. In Mr. 
Parker’s story there is one named Philip d’Avranche, who 
saves the heroine’s life while he is a middy, marries her 

clandestinely when he 
is a first lieutenant, is 
adopted as the heir of 
a French duke, com¬ 
mits bigamy with a 
countess, becomes ad¬ 
miral as well as duke, 
is at last confronted 
with his crimes, and 
dies in solitary misery 
after a duel. There is 
a rival turhomme who 
promises the heroine 
not to drink, rises to 
generalship in the 
Royalist armies of La 
Vendee, successfully 
disputes the dukedom 

Mr. Gilbert Parker. . marries 

Philip’s legitimate 

widow, and confers the dukedom on her son. 


Mr. Crockett’s turhomme, though a German of an 
uncertain but barbarous epoch, is not unlike one of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s African heroes of the present day. He 
is the son of the Public Executioner (“The Red Axe”) 
of a despotically ruled duchy. Hence his 'amazing pro¬ 
ficiency with the axe. The office is hereditary, and the 
hero tries to escape from the profession by enlisting in the 
service of a neighbouring prince; but the confiding reader 
does not trust his purveyor in vain. Mr. Crockett evolves 
from the conditions he has laid down a situation more 
painful than that in which an executioner of refinement, 
in a forgotten story by E. C. Grenville-Murray, played his 
part. The son of “ The Red Axe ” is condemned to 
decapitate his own sweetheart. By what Gilbertian means 
Mr. Crockett evades the catastrophe it were unfair to 
disclose; but we do not imply a compliment to the 
vratsemblance of the story by the adjective “Gilbertian.” 
There are several surhommes in The Red Axe, both good 
and bad, and hints of dreadful tortures; an imported 
(*•«•» meaningless) grotesque, called “The Lubber Fiend”; 
and two tur/emmes to fall in love with “ The Red Axe’s ” 
son. The form is autobiographical, and as that obliges 
the narrator to babble of a woman’s hopeless passion for 
him, it does not strike one as an appropriate medium. 
“ The Red Axe ” has a command of pious rhetoric, which 
seems a little odd in one whose business was, as often as 
not, to throw men’s bodies into kennels to appease the 
appetite of hungry dogs. Here is a specimen : 

If any, great or small, prince or pauper, harm so much 
as a hair of this fair head, by the great God who wields 
His Axe over the universe, and sits in the highest Halls of 
Judgment, whose servant I am—I, Gottfried Gottfried, 
swear that he shall taste the vengeance of ‘ The Red Axe,’ 
and drink to the dregs the cup of agony in his own 
blood. 


When he is about to die, he says: “ Ere the light of 
to-morrow’s dawn, the Duke’s Justicer must face the- 
Tribunal that has no assessor and no court of appeal.” 

Mr. Parker algo overdoes the rhetorical “ business.” 
As thus: “ Araminla —this was all her eyes saw, that 
familiar name in the flaring handwriting of the Genius of 
Life, who had scrawled her destiny in that one word.” 
Nor can he resist the pleasure of making a dying sinner 
write a long letter pointing the moral of his own life. 

Of the two, however, Mr. Parker is decidedly the better. 
For one thing, he has an interesting and trustworthy local 
colour, and several of his Jersey folk possess a distinctive 
reality: such as the “Femme de Ballast,” whose husband 
evinced his affection chiefly by pulling her toe, while 
passing her bed of a morning to light the fire, and the 
man who objected to hanging because it was “ so damned 
paltry.” Again, his central situation (the woman stopping 
at home to bear the slander of those who deem her mistress 
instead of wife) is not less pathetic because it is familiar. 
Mr. Parker’s style is vigorous and literary; his reflections 
are just. “I expect that half the crimes ought not to be 
punished at all,” says one of his men, “ for it’s queer that 
things which hurt most can’t be punished by law.” And 
again: “ The cheap colours of the shoddy, open-air cloth¬ 
ing-house ; the blank, faded green of the coster’s cart; 
the dark-bluish red of the butcher’s-stall—they all take 
on a value not their own in the garish lights flaring down 
the markets of the dusk.” 

Mr. Crockett’s style has, we know, at all times an 
individual flavour. He does not throw words about like 
Mr. Boothby, for instance. He has eloquence, picturesque¬ 
ness. But in The Red Axe he forgets to write like a man . 
of action in a time of storm and stress. He indulges in. 
affectation, volubility, anachronism. Still, one can readily 
believe that his story is one to make the blood boil 
in the veins of those—they are many—for whom he 
incarnates the vision of themselves as they fain would be 
in the Philistine’s Paradise, where the axe crashes through 
dull psychologies as well as helmeted heads. And there 
is art even in making the blood boil. 


The Phantom Army. By Max Pemberton. (Pearson.) 

In an author’s note Mr. Pemberton tells us his purpose in¬ 
writing this book. “ I have sought to show,” he says, 
“ what might be achieved by a regiment of determined 
men harboured by a lawless province, befriended by a 
people ripe for revolution, and so organised that in every 
country of Europe a refuge from the law and the police is 
open to them.” The leader—a victim of the Napoleonic 
idea—is a pretender to the throne of Spain and the empire 
of the world. The determined men are drawn from the 
decavet of every country; they gather for a month or so- 
in the mountains of Spain, rob the mail-train between 
Toulouse and Marseilles, hold up an evening party at a 
banker’s villa on the Comiche-road, attack the Casino at 
Monte Carlo with rifles and a Maxim gun, and in the in¬ 
tervals between these exploits Live unsuspected and un¬ 
molested in various parts of Europe. Now the prime- 
necessity for a story of this kind is that it should be- 
credible—in the sense that the New Arabian Nights and 
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the War of the Worlds are credible. "We must be deluded 
as we read, at least. And Mr. Pemberton does not delude 
us. There is no apparent reason why the whole band of 
marauders should not be arrested at once. Still there is 
much vigorous and picturesque writing in the story, and its 
very audacity will probably make it popular. ' 

Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week’s output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Gloria Mundi. By Hakold Frederic. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s posthumous novel. It is the story 
of the coming together of Christian Tower and Frances 
Bailey. Christian suddenly inherits a dukedom, and this, 
so far from aiding, retards his marriage with Frances 
Bailey, who is a typewriter, and a woman of high inde¬ 
pendence, and possessed of qualities of mind complemental 
to Christian’s. (Heinemann. 348 pp. 6s.) 

The Adventures of Francois. By Weir Mitchell. 

The successor to Hugh Wynne. In this story Dr. Mitchell 
exchanges Philadelphia for Paris, and gives us the adven¬ 
tures of a juggler during the French Revolution. The 
story, which is reprinted from the Century , has many of 
the original illustrations. (Macmillan. 312 pp. 6s.) 

The Castle Inn. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

Mr. Weyman’s latest novel is a romantic story, opening 
“when the third George . . . was a young and sturdy 
bridegroom ; when old Q., whom 1810 found peering from 
his balcony in Piccadilly, deaf, toothless, and a skeleton, 
was that gay and lively spark, the Earl of March; when 
lore and boreish were words of haut ton unknown to the 
vulgar; and the price of a borough was £5,000.” The 
story is compact of incident, and is full-flavoured of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. (Smith & Elder. 
371 pp. 6s.) 

The Child of Pleasure. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

This translation, by Miss Harding, of D’Annunzio’s 
first ambitious novel is introduced to English readers by 
Mr. Arthur Symons, who points out that “ D’Annunzio 
comes to remind us, very definitely, as only an Italian 
can, of the reality and the beauty of sensation, of the 
primary sensations.” II Piacere, here presented as The 
Child of Pleasure , “is the book of youth, and has the 
over-plenitude of that prosperous age. . . . The action, 
when it can once be said to begin, remains at the same 
point to the end. A marvellous sensation is given, but 
it is as if a picture found words; as if the 1 Concert ’ of 
the Pitti were to break its suspensive and melancholy 
silence.” (Heinemann. 311 pp. 6s.) 

A Triple Entanglement. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

A new novel by the author of The Anglomaniacs and 
Sweet Pells out of Tune. A number of American types 
contract complications, partly in Italy and partly in Scot¬ 
land. The book—a good one—has a tragic note. (Unwin. 
294 pp. 6s.) 


Bismillah. By W. J. Dawson.. 

A novel of Morocco, by the author of God’s Foundling 
and Middle Greyness. The scene is Tangier and the Riff 
country, and the leading characters are Arabs, an English¬ 
man, and a Jewess. The story is romantic and dramatic, 
and full of colour. (Macmillan. 327 pp. 6s.) 

A King of Shreds and 

Patches. By Emily P. Finnemore. 

A quiet story of rustic life, pathetic, humorous, and 
poignant. The end is happy. In its 'way this book is a 
return to methods which an older generation esteemed 
more than the present one does—and a pleasant return 
too. (Lawrence & Bullen. 336 pp. 6s.) 

Settled out of Court. By G. B. Burgin. 

Another consignment of sentiment and London facetious¬ 
ness. In the new book a cat talks. It says: “ Who cares 
about his mouldy old antediluvian haddock? I don’t, 
I’m sure. Mackerel’s my mash.” (Pearson. 324 pp. 6s.) 

The Rock of the Lion. By M. Elliot Seawell. 

A story of the siege of Gibraltar, by an American writer. 
A stirring book. Paul Jones swaggers through it, and at 
the end the Royal George goes down with twice four 
hundred men and Admiral Kempenfeldt. There are good 
pictures and a particularly good cover. (Harpers. 
331 pp. 68.) 

The Money Market. By E. F. Benson. 

A story of money-lending. The young man who inherits 
the fortune thus derived sacrifices it on principle and is 
dubbed a lunatic “ in the little world which is called the 
great.” With the fortune goes Sybil. But Percy finds 
another love to whom he can say: “ The fig tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes 
give a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.” Percy does not talk like that always,—only 
when he is quoting the Song of Solomon. (Arrowsmith. 
208 pp. Is.) 

Anna. By E. Hovendon. 

A story of modem London. “ ‘ And women—are there 
only two kinds ? ’ ‘ Yes—dears and devils.’ ” A crude 

book. (Digby & Long. 194 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In the Days Gone By. By Granville Grahame. 

A record of passion by a woman. Intense. “His 
lips reminded me of iron gates closed and locked in 
eternal resistance ; I almost heard the clash as he finished 
speaking.” (Digby & Long. 360 pp. 6s.) 

Two Husbands. By JonN Strange Winter. 

“ Winter’s Annual,” a successor to Bootle's Baby. (White. 
110 pp. Is.) 

The Silver Cross. By S. R. Keightley. 

Another first-person-singular romance of France and 
Mazarin. On the first page the hero’s hand is on his 
rapier. On the last we find that “ there are more serious 
things in the world than politics.” Between these extremes - 
there is love and intrigue. (Hutchinson. 319 pp. 6s.) 
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The World Bewitched. By James M. Graham. 

The cover is an adaptation of Heryon’s etching of a 
Notre Dame devil, and the whole is of witchcraft among 
the Pyrenees many years ago. It is a serious and gloomy 
work, yet here is an unconsciously humorous passage: 
“‘They were all cousins of mine: Ignacio Echeveria- 
garay, Pepito Yeiniagiabetia, Ernesto Garteizgoeoechea, 
Juan Baptista Arrechedenta, Inocencio Zumalacarregia 

-’ ‘Enough, Fernando,’ said the priest hurriedly.” 

(Harpers. 357 pp. 6s.) 

One Way of Love. By Dollie Radford. 

A young woman falls in love with a man twelve years 
her senior. He kisses her and vanishes. She sets forth to 
find him. After passages of studio life in London, he 
is discovered—as the fiance of one of the art students. 
(Unwin. 189 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Key of the Holy House By Albert Lee. 

An historical romance of the Netherlands: the Prince 
of Orange, the Inquisition, Don Chriatobal, and so forth. 
Towards the end the scene changes from Antwerp to 
England, and we are shown Queen Elizabeth. “ ‘ The 
good Queen Bess! ’ shouted one in the crowd.” (Pearson. 
364 pp. 6s.) 

Since the Beginning. By Hugh Clifford. 

A very careful interpretation of Malayan life and char¬ 
acter by the author of In Court and Kampong. (Grant 
Richards. 288 pp. 6s.) 

Chester Cresswell. By Naunton Covertside. 

“ 1 A strange girl—erratic—beautiful! ’ murmured Cress- 
well, looking after her with a curiously sympathetic face. 

‘ But, thank heaven, she is gone. And now for my 
journey—a fool’s journey I fear it will be—perhaps a 
never-ending one ’ ”—and so forth. From which we 
gather that Naunton Covertside is a woman’s pseudonym. 
(Digby & Long. 335 pp. 6s.) 

A Girl from the States. By Gordon Stables. 

Dr. Stables is known best for his books for boys and 
about dogs. Here he offers conventional romance. Inci¬ 
dentally there is comicality. “ Love’s a quare thing,” says 
an Irishman, “ but I can’t tell you more, for troth ! I’m 
spacheless whenever I talk about it.” (Digby & Long. 
305 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

WlNDYHAUOH. By GrAHAM TRAVERS. 

The heroine, Wilhelmina, “ carved no statue, painted 
no picture, composed no oratorio; but, when all these 
things have been excluded, there remains that little art of 
living which has been open in all ages alike to the wise 
and to the simple.” A pleasant, simple book. (Blackwood 
& Sons. 446 pp. 6s.) 

Senex. By Alice A. Clowes. 

The story of an unhappy marriage planned by a worldly 
mother. The intentions of the author are good, but her style 
is only this: “And one day, when he mentioned, lightly 
enough, that in the autumn the regiment was moving off 
to India, something at her heart struck so sharply that 


her face flushed, and a startled lo<5k of positive dismay 
came into her fawn-like eyes.” (Sonnenschien. 203 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Duke of Linden. By Joseph F. Charles. 

A romance of Rhineland, dealing with the fortunes of 
the Storckens and the Lichtens, between whom a long¬ 
standing feud had existed. The story takes us into petty 
German wars, and is full of incident. (John Lane. 
295 pp. 38. 6d.) 

The Lost Liner. By Robert Cromie. 

A novel of sea and shipwreck. There is a capital 
third officer who shouts into the seconds class smoke-room: 
“ Look here, you land-lubbers . . . we’ve lost a lot of our 
crew, and the passengers are going silly, and if they break 
loose the half of them will be in the azure main before 
they know where they are. I have no orders from the 
captain, but I speak for myself.” (Aickin. 211 pp.) 

Poor Human Nature. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 

The keynote of this novel is struck in the lines printed 
as its motto-verse: 

Love; grief; pain, 

And joy in the midst of common labour— 

These are the atmosphere of the spirit; 

And those live most who do not fear to inhale 
Deep draughts of life in patient humbleness. 

The fear of God is clean; clean, too, the hearts 
That dwell on wind-washed heights of simple truth. 

(Grant Richards. 334 pp. 6s.) 

Four for a Fortune. By Albert Lee. 

A story of hidden, and discovered, treasure, ending in 
1894. The author piotests that his story is true, and can 
be verified. “But let him who is not interested in brawl 
and battle, in the smell of the sea, in treasure-hunting and 
the staking of human life for gold, in treachery and 
hate, in perseverance and daring—let him, I say, put this 
book aside.” (Harper & Bros. 300 pp. 6s.) 

The Cost of Her Pride. By Mrs. Alexander. 

“ As I live, I came back determined to try and win you 
for my wife. Judge, then, how cruel your punishment 
was. Now, for the present, I vow I will not offend you by 
posing as a lover until I see some signs of relenting. Look 
here ! Suppose you come and dine with me at the Cri. ? ” 
(F. V. White & Co. 313 pp. 6s.) 

Her Marriage Vow. By C. V. Rogers. 

She had just consented, “ with downcast eyes and rosy- 
tinted cheeks,” to go walking with him, and as she moved 
away into the breakfast-room “ he stood gazing after her, 
his heart in his eyes, and with difficulty restraining himself 
from calling out, ‘ My queen, my love. Althea, you are 
mine for ever.’ ” (F. V. White & Co. 292 pp. 6s.) 

A Cloudy Dawn. By Anne Victoria Dution. 

A domestic novel concerned with love and social 
problems, and the ordinary routine of modem middle- 
class existence. The author’s manner is bright and to 
the point. (Chapman & Hall. 288 pp. 6s.) 
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Views. 

The Condition of Empire. 

.8 cry set at Alexandria on July 10 , 1882, saw the French 
Mediterranean fleet, with colours flying, slipping past the 
old lighthouse at Ras-el-Tin into blue water. With 
their stems towards Egypt and the Nile, the international 
situation was thus depicted in undying symbol. In leaving 
Egypt at the moment of stress, the French relinquished to 
England the only path that leads from the Great Pyramid 
to Table Mountain, and the only means of winning honest 
sovereignty over the Nile and its tributaries. Ambitious 
beyond her capacity, and with glory as a decadent ideal, 
prudence prevented France from leaving her flank exposed 
to Germany by entangling herself in the suppression of 
Arabi’s rebellion. Hence her retirement. Exactly sixteen 
years later, on July 10 , 1898, a mosquito-haunted spit of 
malarial Nile mud witnessed the arrival of nine gallant 
Frenchmen, with a handful of Senegalese, stealthily 
instructed by their lawyer-journalist chiefs to creep 
in at Egypt’s back door, and thus retrieve the retreat 
of July 10 , 1882. France sought to revoke the irre¬ 
vocable by a trick, and then to sustain her position 
by rhetoric. 

In Kitchener’s meeting at Fashoda with the intrepid 
and betrayed Marchand, history only repeated like a 
parrot the story of former encounters between champions 
of the two races in the lists of empire. Illustrious fighters 
and explorers of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races have 
met for centuries. Details differ, but the results of 
these meetings are uniform. Kitchener’s meeting with 
Marchand was the sign that British Imperial predominance 
in Africa is assured, although blood may yet flow in tor¬ 
rents before it is accepted. Clive’s meeting with Dupleix 
settled the question of the ownership of India. Dupleix 
was recalled, only to become a hero after he was dead. 
Dupleix, like Marchand and Liotard, recognised with per¬ 
fect accuracy the right thing to do, though he like them 
did not possess the men to do it; and, like them, owed his 
failure to the fanciful folly of his rulers. Canadian 
-dominion was determined by the meeting of Wolfe and 
Montcalm. If Australia is peopled from the loins of 


British sires, the fact is due to the meeting of Villeneuve 
and Nelson, despite the luckless fate of La Perouse. And 
if thus with France, so with other races. Drake and 
Medina Sidonia, Blake and Van Tromp, were rivals of the 
same class. And who doubts but that the struggle per¬ 
sonified in Rhodes and Kruger will end in the same way? 
England’s champion has still to meet the coming Slav 
empire builder. 

Were it possible to see clearlj^the British Empire—and 
its builders—from a great way off, and to be rid of race 
bias in comparing them with the makers of other empires 
dead or unfinished, it would be impossible to resist the 
impression that a fundamental difference exists between 
the Anglo-Saxon and other races, and that the difference 
is not one of ability, or of courage, or of muscle, but of 
something apart from all these; and, further, that it is to 
this quality that our race owes to-day the use of sea 
power; rule in India, Africa, Australia, America, and the 
temperate places of the earth; and to the lack of this 
mysterious quality is due the fact that France has failed 
where we succeed. Before 1950, if we preserve this secret, 
we may reasonably expect to add the Yangtse Valley, half 
Persia, the Arabian coastline, and Siam, thus making the 
land-line British from Suez to the Malay States; and the 
new political centre of gravity in the Pacific predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In the course of her empire building Britain has hired 
the Germans, checked the Slav, mastered the French, and 
girdled the earth. But the pride of empire is not found 
in these things, nor in the size of territory, nor in vic¬ 
tories by land and sea. Kitchener’s dramatic blow, like 
the “ Nelson touch,” is not an end in itself, although the 
music-halls shout otherwise. Omdurman, like Trafalgar, 
is only the means to an end. Pursuit of glory for its own 
sake is the malarial taint of decadent races. To acquire 
territory not because it is useful, but because it is 
big, is no less an act of megalomania in a nation than 
a man. To attack a rival, not because war is necessary 
to existence, but because the fumes of victory are deli¬ 
cious, is no remedy even for self-consciousness. What, 
then, is the definite end of empire towards which Eng¬ 
lishmen may safely strain nerve, empty pocket, and 
oven die to obtain, and what is the quality by which 
they can get it? 

The positive value of extended empire is threefold. It 
is to be found in holding in trust the power of giving to 
men of every colour, race, and creed equal opportunities 
of enjoying the one system in the whole world which really 
combines liberty with order, and maintains the sea as a 
wide common open to every flag. Consequent on the 
administration of this trust follows: (1) Increase of 
trade. ( 2 ) A healthy outlet for surplus population. (3) 
Giving to the Queen’s subjects better chances in life than 
they would have as inhabitants of a crowded and dis¬ 
contented State. 

But we have had hard lessons to learn before the secret 
of empire was revealed. The old bad system of British 
colonisation was a jumble of two conflicting ideas. Before 
1776 the old colonial system claimed to rule the colonists 
because they were Englishmen, and yet to govern them as 
if they were subjugated Indians. While England treated 
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them as an inferior and a conquered people, she gave them 
so much liberty that they could easily rebel. They did 
rebel, and their rebellion taught our forbears that only one 
kind of empire can live and last on this earth; and it taught 
them to break for ever with the Spanish, Venetian, or 
Napoleonic conception of a dependency. Nobody thinks 
of inquiring whether Kent or Perthshire renders sufficient 
return for the money laid out on it, and until the Cape, 
Canada, and the Australias became to us as Perth and 
Kent no real tie united the widely separated parts of 
the Empire. This is a hard lesson, and it is one that 
the Latins refuse to learn. The missing element is 
character. 

The British Empire to-day, in spite of appearances, is 
no longer held together by material or even political ties. 
The bond is not that of the balance sheet, but of the family. 
To speak, therefore, of “ Colonial Possessions ” is a 
misnomer. England does not own an acre in any temperate 
part of the world whither she can as of right send a starving 
Englishman who is willing to work. She has transferred 
her territorial rights to residents in occupation. They are 
of her own race, but Germans, Jews, and Poles are free, 
with all the rest of the world, to enjoy rights inherent to 
the owners and conquerors. 

Such an empire as this on land and sea is only possible 
while its people remain the patricians of the human race, 
and not only excel others in the arts of peace and war, 
but proudly accept each other as equals, and deal with 
subject races in the spirit of honourable trustees. The 
advantages to be derived from the dependencies of India 
and Egypt are not only commercial. Both India and 
Egypt are heavy burdens; but expulsion from either 
would deal a fatal blow at the only trustee power on 
earth. We must hold them at all cost of blood and 
treasure; but governing India as our Indian services rule 
her is a demonstration of the character that lies at the root 
of permanent empire. 

And what of the future ? Obviously more territory and 
a larger population must come under the flag of England; 
but on the same hard conditions that India and Egypt 
are administered—first and foremost for the benefit of the 
governed. As 1776 taught us that our colonists are our 
equals, so 1857 showed us that government of the dark 
races must be pure, altruistic, and imperial, and free 
from the entanglement of material gain. Such an inherit¬ 
ance is too subtle to be fingered by men of sordid or 
unclean lives. Russia will fail in her attempts to create 
an empire in the Far East so long as her officials are 
dishonest and vicious, and so long as a vast military 
system is required to maintain it. An empire requiring 
more force than police by land and sea is moribund.. 
England’s Navy is an international police. Napoleon may 
succeed for a few years in galvanising into fitful life an 
empire based on the despotic use of physical force, but his 
secret perishes with him. The good of the governed 
and the open door are the conditions of imperial per¬ 
manence. 

Empire that stands on character rests on habits—the 
result of individual acts. Therefore, the secret of empire 
is only learned at the knee of a good mother. 

Arnold White. 


t 

Mr. Meredith’s Early Poetry. 

II. Nature Poems. 

Though a close lover of Nature, Mr. Meredith is no- 
Thoreau, dwelling apart from humanity by the margin of 
his lake or in the shy recesses of the woods. How could 
he be, who in a dozen novels has kept such narrow watch 
and ward over the hearts of men ? And in his poetry, too, 
the anachoretic ideal has no place. Human life and the 
riddle of it is to him of supreme interest. He is of those 

who hither, thither fare 
Close interthreading Nature with our kind; 

and if he shuns cities, and seeks diurnal contact with the 
mind of the Great Mother, this is not solely for his 
personal refreshment, but that he may bring to the 
human hive the lessons of the sane and austere philosophy 
which a “ reading of earth ” affords. Some hint of this 
garnered wisdom the present paper may perhaps suggest. 

Life presents itself to Mr. Meredith’s acute analysis 
as a very tragic thing; an eternal conflict of the will and 
aspirations of man with the iron necessity of natural laws. 
The failure of the idealist—that is one of his favourite 
themes: and the spectacle becomes the more ironic 
because the laws which determine failure are usually 
rooted in the sufferer’s own personality, come of his 
weaknesses and imperfections. Character is subdued by 
a destiny that is itself the child of character, and therefore 
ineluctable, iEschylean. 

In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be ; passions spin the plot; 

We are betrayed by what is false within. 

One might illustrate this from any of the novels ; better 
still, perhaps, from the poem just quoted, “ Modern Love.’*" 
Here is a tragedy in sonnets. The subject is the drifting 
asunder of two who began life in a golden haze. And 
why did they drift asunder? They were both idealists, 
and—oh! irony of it—the ideals clashed. He dreamed of 
love as going hand in hand with strenuous life ; for her 
love must be all in all, would brook no rival: 

In Love’s deep woods, 

I dreamt of loyal life :—the offence is there! 

Love’s jealous woods about the sun are curled ; 

At least, the sun far brighter there did beam. 

My crime is that, tho puppet of a dream, 

I plotted to be worthy of the world. 

Oh ! had I with my darling helped to mince 
The facts of life, you still hid seen me go 
With hindward feather and with forward toe, 

Her much-adored delightful Fairy Prince! 

And so, throughout the magnificent evolution of the 
poem, you watch the rift widening. Misunderstanding 
grows upon misunderstanding: the “hooked and winged” 
thing, the “ scaly dragon-fowl ” that lies in wait obscurely 
deep in every soul asserts himself, and the tangle grows 
beyond putting right. And all through the failure to see 
life clearly, to grasp and accept its limitations. 80 , at 
least, one reader reads the story, and the final sonnet, or 
envoy, would seem to justify the interpretation: 

Thus piteously Love closed what he begat: 

The union of this ever-diverse pair ! 

These two were rapid falcons in a snare. 

Condemned to do the flitting of the bat. 
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Lovers beneath the singing sky of May, 

They wandered once; clear as the dew on flowers : 

But they fed not on the advancing hours: 

Their hearts held cravings for the buried day. 

Then each applied to each that fatal knife, 

Deep questioning, which probes to endless dole. 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life!— 

In tragic hints here see what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 

To throw that faint thin line upon the shore. 

If this, then, is life, is there any remedy which may purge 
away the tragedy, or at least teach man to endure ? 
Assuredly, says Mr. Meredith, if man will but learn of 
Nature. It is Melampus, the wise physician, to whom the 
secrets of birds and flowers have been revealed, who is 
Luminous-eyed for earth and the fates, 

We arm to bruise or caress us. 

And the wisdom of Nature is acquiescence; not the 
vegetative acquiescence of those who “ have the secret of 
the bull and lamb,” the Gammons of life, whose clod no 
spark has ever disturbed; not the light acquiescence of 
young blood, which lasts but until a shadow passes over the 
sun; but a transcendental acquiescence, bom of sympathy 
and understanding. “More brain, more brain,” that is 
the first and last need for man, that he may recognise his 
limitations, and, recognising, subdue. We have seen how 
Mr. Meredith loves the bracing of shrewd Nature no less 
than the cheer of boon Nature. And hence a law for the 
spiritual as well as the physical perception. The acqui¬ 
escence must be catholic, not discriminating: 

Accept, she says; it is not hard 
In woods, but she in towns 
Repeats, accept. 

It is by meeting adversity that man learns, and by 
triumphing over his senses : 

Master the blood, nor read by chills, 

Earth admonishes, 

You attain by effort. “Follow the way of the husband¬ 
man ”; press on, not seeking for spiritual anodynes, or 
questioning too curiously of the “Whither” and the 
“Whence,” but setting hand strenuously to what lies 
there to be done. 

Contention is the vital force, 

Whence pluck they brain, her prize of gifts, 

Sky of the senses! on which height, 

Not disconnected, yet released, 

They see how spirit comes to light, 

Through conquest of the inner beast. 

And when the spiritual apprehension has replaced the 
pricking of the sense in man, then he has attained the 
permitted success. He is armed for his fate. “ Never is 
earth misread by brain and at one with her, he will 
find her responsive, mistress of unexpected soothing and 
undreamed-of delights. 

The root-ideas, here roughly indicated, seem to us to 
underlie all Mr. Meredith’s nature poetry on its philo¬ 
sophical side. They receive, perhaps, their most formal 
and deliberate expression in two poems worthy of the 
most patient study—“The Woods of Westermain” and 
“A Faith on Trial.” The briefest of analysis may be 


attempted. The woods of Westermain are the mystic 
woods of life. To the confident wayfarer they give 
a wonderful invitation : 

Eater these enchanted woods 
You who dare. 

Nothing harms beneath the leaves 
More than waves a swimmer cleaves. 

Toss your heart up with the lark, 

Foot at peace with mouse and worm, 

Fair you fare. 

Only at a dread of dark 
Quaver, and they quit their form : 

Thousand eyeballs under hoods 
Have you by the hair. 

Enter these enchanted woods 
You who dare. 

The metaphor is kept, and the visions of delight vouch¬ 
safed to those properly equipped to see them dwelt upon. 
To them is unfolded “the heaven of things.” They are 
in the world, and not of it. 

Sharing still its bliss and woe ; 

Harnessed to its hungers, no. 

They may read deep in the book of Nature, and get some 
glimpse of her impenetrable designs. But the condition 
is that the right faculty be brought to bear—soul, not 
sense: 

Look you with the soul you see’t. 

Not that the senses are denied their share: the old inter¬ 
pretations of the morning of time are not barred by “the 
sterner worship.” 

Banished is the white Foam-bora 
Not from here, nor under ban 
Phoebus lyrist, Phoebe’s horn, 

Pipings of the reedy Pan. 

On the contrary, the spiritual apprehension gives a new 
reality, a new permanence, to that of sense. The young 
blood-heat, brought to measure, feeds a larger self. Love, 
above all, finds thus for the first time its proper meaning: 
the old battle of the sexes is dissolved in the taming of 
man and the exaltation of women : 

Goddess, is no myth inane, 

You will say of those who walk 
In the woods of Westermain. 

But remember the caution: a false note in the temper of 
him who ventures is the sign of discords. He must move 
rightly attuned. 

You must love the light so well 
That no darkness will seem fell: 

Love it so, you could accost 
Fellowly a livid ghost. 

This is the clue of it, which makes development to the 
higher plane possible. And always waiting is tho snare of 
the lower self, the old Dragon, often riven, never slain. He 
too, however, shall some day be tamed, shall forget the 
“ mine and thine,” and shall serve reason. What, then, 
is the goal of development, “ the fount and lure o’ the 
chase ” ? It is the right apprehension of the meaning of 
Nature, the reading of her riddle. Men seek to know her 
in many ways, and in all the self of sense has its word. 
She gives no answer; is all flux, an inscrutable and 
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remorseless succession of sowing and reaping, life and 
death. But this is the fault of the questioner; 

See you so, your senses drift; 

’Tis a shuttle weaving swift. 

Look with spirit past the sense, 

Spirit shines in permanence. 

Only through reason can man see Nature as she is: and 
then she beoomes the key to every doorway. The tangle of 
the serpent vanishes with thejmisprision of earth; and the 
sane pleasures of blood, brain and spirit endure. Man 
pays his debt, and leaves to earth the future task. Nor 
is she slow to reward; 

Eglantine that climbs the yew, 

She her darkest wreathes for those 
Knowing her the ever-new, 

And themselves the kin o’ the rose. 

Thus is the inmost of life and of its ardours made mani¬ 
fest, through the steady pursuit of light. Thus the man 
becomes rooted in earth; no glooms in Westermain can 
ever appal: and from the heights the tidal world is seen 
as it is, reconciled from its ebb and flow. The last lines 
of the poem give once more the warning: 

Are you of the stiff, the dry, 

Cursing the not understood: 

then, 

Tou are lost in Westermain: 

Earthwood swoops a vulture sun, 

Nighted upon carrion. 

Straightway venom wine-cups shout 
Toasts to One whose eyes are out. 

The sustained metaphor and wealth of subordinate 
imagery in “ The Woods of Westermain ” make it, in our 
opinion, one of the most difficult, as it is one of the fullest 
of poems. “ A Faith on Trial ” is more direct, simpler in 
expression, and charged with the pathos of a personal 
note. Zt falls into two parts. The first, which is one of 
the most beautiful things, and certainly the most intimate 
thing, which Mr. Meredith has written, lies a little outside 
the scheme of this article. It is the narrative of an 
experience. The sentence of death hangs over the poet’s 
wife. It is May-day, and he carries his numbed heart into 
the accustomed wild-wood ways: 

And around 
T e sky was in garlands of cloud 
''A inning scents from unnumbered new births. 

Pointed buds, where the woods were browned 
By a mouldered beechen shroud; 

Or over our meads of the vale, 

Such an answer to sun as he 
Brave in his gold; to a sound, 

None sweeter, of woods flapping sail; 

With the first full flood of the year, 

For their voyage on lustreful sea; 

Unto what curtained haven in chief, 

Will be writ in the book of the sere. 

But for the poet, the message of earth is lost on this 
morning. He sees, but it is only with the outward eye, 
by disciplined habit. He broods over 

Sensations that make 
Of a ruffled philosophy rags: 

Earth has become to him no longer “a mother of 
grace,” but “a mother of aches and jests.” Then he 


describes the change in his mood wrought by the sudden 
vision of a white wild cherry in bloom against a back¬ 
ground of yews on the slope of the down; how it brings 
him back to faith, and once more, on the strength of his 
reading of earth, he accepts. 

The second part of the poem is more abstract; it sets 
forth the wisdom “ rough written and black” that came 
with the peace in the soul. The teaching should be by 
now familiar. Only then is man “orb to the greater 
whole ” when the brain takes the place of the rebel heart, 
“ our lord of sensations at war.” Nature has no ready 
pity, gives no tear for tear. To “ flesh in revolt” she has 
no promise and no word. 

We jure asking her wheels to pause. 

To those who seek easy consolation in the creeds and 
legends she is equally implacable: 

She yields not for prayers at her knees; 

The woolly beast bleating will shear. 

The only way to win “ her medical herb ” is through 
seeing and hearing, through the real. Accept both death 
and life: let reason grapple with the “old worm, Self”: 
front the “ sacred Beality ”: and you have passed the 
ordeal of faith. Then follows a glorification of reason. 
The legends are nothing, and the questionings are 
nothing; Nature is all. And by reason Nature must be 
won. 

Men by the lash made lean, 

Who in harness the mind subserve, 

Their title to read her have earned; 

Having mastered sensation—insane 
At a stroke on the terrified nerve; 

And out of the sensual hive, 

Grown to the flower of brain; 

To know her a thing alivfe, 

Whose aspects mutably swerve, 

Whose laws immutably reign. 

The poem closes with a message of Earth to her children, 
a promise to the idealists who press on untiring to their 
“ dream of the blossom of good.” 

So meagre a summary will have served its purpose if 
it finds new readers for some of the most tonic and helpful 
of modern poetry. Mr. Meredith’s is a great personality. 
He is an optimist, but his optimism is no facile optimism: 
it derives from temperament, and is fortified by contem¬ 
plation. And surely to renew the springs of optimism, to 
refresh a wilting faith, is one of the most legitimate 
functions of a singer-seer. E. K. C. 


In the Event of War. 

How the “ Daily Mail ” Would Work. 

About a week ago, the Daily Mail despatched Mr. 
G. W. Steevens to Paris, and Mr. Wilfred Pollock to 
Gibraltar, to watch events in connexion with the Fashoda 
dispute, and, if necessary, to act as War Correspondents. 
Such downright action, in face of a situation which is 
growing calmer every day, and which many people 
have refused to regard as really serious, suggested a 
little inquiry. Accordingly I called (writes a representative 
of the Academy) upon Mr. S. J. Pryor, Managing Editor 
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of the Daily Mail, and inveigled him into a desultory, but 
interesting, chat. 

“ You have really begun to send out correspondents ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Well, that would be a strong way of putting it. We 
are preparing. Mr. Steevens has gone to Paris to see and 
report any exciting events which might precede an open 
rupture. And Mr. Pollock has gone to Gibraltar to find 
out what is going on there; you see, if war broke out, 
Gibraltar would be a kind of stage-box, affording excellent 
facilities for facing the Mediterranean scenes of the 
drama.” 

“ Still, even if there is war, Mr. Steevens may see no 
meute, and Mr. Pollock may see no war-ships.” 

Mr. Pryor smiled, and taking a roll of blue papers 
from a pigeon-hole, spread it out on his table. I saw 
drawings and plans of ships. “What are these?” I 
asked, my curiosity leaping up. 

“These are plans and specifications of steam yachts. 
We have chartered three or four good vessels, and they 
lie at home and in foreign ports ready to put to sea at a 
few hours’ notice with our correspondents on board.” 

“ You mean that these vessels would follow British 
squadrons ? ” 

“Yes, and much else. You may readily [imagine that 
they would hang around British blockading warships, and 
sail in their rear when a fight was brewing. They would 
sail under neutral flags, see all that was to be seen, and 
fly to the nearest British shore, or the nearest cable, with 
news.” 

“ Then we are to picture the British fleet going into 
action followed by a dancing line of press-yachts ? ” 

“ Yes; something like that. The only way by which 
the public’s breathless demand for news can be satisfied 
in a great naval war is by sending correspondents to sea in 
their own vessels, just as in the Soudan the correspondents’ 
camp was practically a separate entity, and as with the 
Kaiser in the Holy Land the newspapers have a special 
camp of pilgrims absolutely distinct from any other.” 

“ Would you send a correspondent on board one of our 
battleships ? ” 

“That I cannot say. Probably the Admiralty would 
not allow it; and you can understand that his utility there 
would be limited. He might see the heart of the fight 
and know all secrets, but if he cannot go ashore and tele¬ 
graph his news!—No, he might be in the best possible 
position to become the historian of the war, or to write a 
fascinating book when the war was over, but as a news¬ 
paper correspondent he would have no chance.” 

“ Would you keep a correspondent at Gibraltar ? ” 

“ Probably; and of course at many other seaports and 
frontier places, with a view to obtaining news by circuitous 
routes and despite the thousand obstacles which would be 
put in our way. I could tell you some interesting things 
about the difficulties we had in obtaining news during 
the Spanish-American war.” 

“ Will you give me an instance ? ” 

“Well, we got our news from Madrid in a curious way. 
Every precaution was taken to prevent war news leaving 
the Spanish capital. No word could be telegraphed but 
under the censor’s eye, or telephoned until that gentleman 


had fixed the wire in his ear. Yet it was through tho 
telephone that our news came. We allied ourselves to a 
Spanish newspaper in Madrid, and then stationed our man 
at a Spanish seaport close to France. Our Madrid corre¬ 
spondent just talked the news into our San Sebastian man’s 
ear-” 

“ But the censor! ” 

“The correspondents talked the ordinary news in 
Spanish, but at intervals the Madrid special communicated 
some important piece of news in a few words of Basque, 
which our correspondents understood, but which the censor 
could not distinguish from Sanskrit.” 

“ Good! Will you tell me this, Mr. Pryor, would your 
yachts assist the British commanders by bringing news 
of the enemy’s movements ? ” 

“ Certainly. But I can tell you of a thing that occurred 
in the Spanish-American War. The American fleet was 
attended by newspaper yachts, and one day, when Admiral 
Sampson was anxious to send despatches ashore and could 
not spare a ship to take them, an enthusiastic corre¬ 
spondent offered to sail with the despatches. Sampson 
accepted the offer, and the paper made a tremendous point 
of the fact that it had lent its vessel to the Government. 
But it paid heavily for the privilege, for, while the 
correspondent was obliging Sampson, that admiral sailed 
away and bombarded Matanzas; and the result was that 
this paper was the only one that contained no account of 
that event.” 

“ Were your own arrangements for the Spamsh-Ameri- 
can War very complete ? ” 

“Oh, yes; but the war was a wretched affair. We 
had six correspondents giving their whole energies to the 
struggle, and we had a wire from this room to Valencia, 
and another into our New York office, just to hurry 
forward our New York intelligence. We could have done 
great things if opportunities had been given us.” 

“ The cost of such arrangements must be tremendous ? ” 

“ There is no better word for it.” 


A Librarian in Trouble. 

Last week we printed an appeal from a librarian who 
had been requested by his committee to purchase fifty 
good modem books, exclusive of Scott, Tennyson, Brown¬ 
ing, George Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, Kipling, Mrs. Ward, 
and Barrie. In printing his appeal we expressed a hope 
that some of our readers would help him over the stile. 
It is impossible to publish all the replies we have received, 
but the four that follow may be taken as typical: 

List L 

History of Modem England. (Fyffe.) 

Greater Britain. (Dilke.) 

Influence of Sea Power on History. (Mahan.) 

Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution. (Mahan.) 
England in Egypt. (Milner.) 

Forty-One Year s in)India. (Roberts.) 

Green’s History of the English People. 

Seeley's Expansion of England. 

Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 

Albert N’Yanza. (Sir S. Baker.) 

Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon. 
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Gardiner’s History of England. 

Jowett's Plato. 

Foundations of Belief. (Balfour.) 

Fors Clavigera. (Buskin.) 

Praaterita. (Ruskin.) 

The Art of England. (Buskin.) 

Hope and Fears for Art. (W. Morris.) 

A Day with the Birds. (Warde Fowler.) 

Recollections of a Happy Life. (Miss North.) 

Specimen Days and Collect. (Walt Whitman.) 

Marius the Epicurean. (Pater.) 

•Greek Studies. (Pater.) 

Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. (Jane 
Harrison.) 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Vegetable Mould, (Darwin.) 

Insectivorous Plants. (Darwin.) 

Climbing Plants. (Darwin.) 

Old Kensington. (Miss Thackeray.) 

War and Peace. (Tolstoi.) 

Anna Karenina. (Tolstoi.) 

Virgin Soil. (Turgenieff.) 

Fathers and Sons. (Turgenieff.) 

Daisy Miller. (James.) 

On the Face of the Waters. (Mrs. Steel.) 

Catriona. (R. L. Stevenson.) 

Weir of Hermiston. (R. L. Stevenson.) 

Treasure Island. (R. L. Stevenson.) 

John Inglesant. (Shorthouse.) 

Paris. (Zola.) 

The Downfall. (Zola.) 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. (Ian Maclaren.) 

Debtor and Creditor. (Freytag.) 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. (Miss Broughton.) 

A Village Tragedy. (Margaret Woods.) 

Story of an African Farm. (O. Schreiner.) 

The Sowers. (Merriman.) 

Lothair. (Beaconsfield.) 

Piccadilly. (Laurence Oliphant.) 

Brand. (Ibsen.) 

Peer Gynt. (Ibsen.) 

Life of Tennyson. (Lord Tennyson.) 

Life of Carlyle. (Froude.) 

Reminiscences. (Carlyle.) 

Life of Jowett. (Abbott and Campbell.) 

Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 

Literature and Dogma. (Matthew Arnold.) 

Henley’s Poems. 

Ward's English Poets. 

List II. 

Francis Place. (Graham Wallas.) 

Elementary Politics. (J. Raleigh.) 

Lorna Doone. (Blackmore.) 

Demos. (Gissing.) 

Grub Street. (Gissing.) 

The Child of the Jago. (Morrison.) 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. (Ian Maclaren.) 

Auld Lang Syne (Ian-Maclaren.) 

Kate Carnegie. (Ian Maclaren.) 

Clog Shop Chronicles. (John Ackworth.) 

Daniel Quorm. (Mark Guy Pearse.) 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. (Thomas Hughes.) 

Mehalah. (Baring Gould.) 

('.mrt Royal. (Bariog Gould.) 

John Herring. (Baring Gould.) 

l’« ter Halket of Masboualand. (O. Schreiner.) 


Mr. Magnus. (F. R. Statham.) 

The Sowers. (Merriman.) 

Roden’s Corner. (Merriman.) 

Rich and Poor. (Mrs. Bosanquet.) 

The Children of the Ghetto. (Zangwill.) 

The Wheels of Chance. (H. G. Wells.) 

Chronicles of Carlingford. (Mrs. Oliphant.) 

Kirsteen. (Mrs. Oliphant.) 

Mr. Isaacs. (Marion Crawford.) 

Joshua Davidson. (Lynn Lynton.) 

The Silence of Dean Maitland. (Maxwell Grey.) 

A Primer of the Bible. (Prof. W. H. Bennett.) 

England in Egypt. (Alfred Milner.) 

The History of the Great Northern Railway. (C. H. 
Grinling.) 

Homer and Virgil. (William Morris.) 

St. Bernard. (J. Cotter Morrison.) 

Oxford. (Andrew Lang.) 

Cambridge. (J. W. Clark.) 

The Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. (Aytoun.) 

Master Skylark: A Tale of Shakespeare’s Tunes. (J. 
Bennett.) 

Seven Little Australians. (Ethel Turner.) 

Guide to London. (E. T. Cook.) 

Handbook to National Gallery. (E. T. Cook.) 

Studies in Board Schools. (Charles Morley.) 

Wild Nature Won by Kindness. (Mrs. Brightwen.) 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. (Mrs. Hodgson Burnett.) 

A Lady of Quality. (Mrs. Hodgson Burnett.) 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. (Mrs. Hodgson Burnett.) 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. (W. Carleton.) 
Murray’s University Extension Series. 

The London Programme. (Sidney Webb.) 

Fabian Essays. 

List III. 

H. W. A. writes: “I enclose a list of thirty-two books I 
have read and enjoyed. I can honestly recommend every one. 
I have put down eight American writers: they deserve more 
attention than English readers usually give them. When I say 
that my favourite novelist is Thomas Hardy, you will believe 
that I am not a lover of trash. This merely to give weight to 
my selections.” 

Novels, ibc 

On the Face of the Waters. (Mrs. Steel.) 

Elder Conklin, and Other Stories. (Harris.) 

Children of the Ghetto. (Zangwill.) 

The Master. (Zangwill.) 

The Wages of Sin. (Malet.) 

Lying Prophets. (Phillpotts.) 

Stark Munro Letters. (Doyle.) 

Bom in Exile. (Gissing.) 

In the Tear of Jubilee. (Gissing.) 

The Whirlpool. (Gissing.) 

The Cloister and the Hearth. (Reade.) 

Put Yourself in His Place. (Reade.) 

It’s Never Too Late to Mend. (Reade.) 

The Minister’s Charge. (Howells.) 

Rudder Grange. (Stockton.) 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. (Twain.) 

The Choir Invisible. (Allen.) 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. (Garland.) 

Jerome. (Miss Wilkins.) 

The Mutable Many. (Barr.) 

Illumination. (Frederic.) 

In the Valley. (Frederic.) 
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Outre Mer (Impressions of America, 1891). (Bourget.) 
The Far East. (Norman.) 

Travels in West Africa. (Kingsley.) 

The Wonderful Century. (Wallace.) 

Social Evolution. (Kidd.) 

Poetry. 

Poams. (Henley.) 

The Hope of the World. (Watson.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Matthew Arnold’s Letters. (Bussell.) 

Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. (Shorter.) 

Plays—Pleasant and Unpleasant. (Shaw.) 

List IV. 

8. S. writes: “ I am sending you a list of books that my 
husband and I hope some day to buy. I am very fond of lend¬ 
ing books to my friends, so my list is mainly composed of 
those I thought people might like to read. On that account it 
might be of some use to you.” 

Fiction. 

Across an Ulster Bog. (Hamilton.) 

McCleod of the Camerons. (Hamilton.) 

A Village Tragedy. (Woods.) 

Mehalah. (Baring Gould.) 

Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. (Baring Gould.) 

The Danvers Jewels. (Cholmondeley.) 

Sir Charles Danvers. (Cholmondeley.) 

Diana Tempest. (Cholmondeley.) 

My Trivial Life and Misfortune. 

Aunt Anne. (Mrs. Clifford.) 

Romance of the First Consul. (Mailing.) 

Monochromes. (D’Arcy.) 

Modern Instances. (D’Arcy.) 

The Golden Age. (Grahame.) 

The Green Book. (Jokai.) 

Black Diamonds. (Jokai.) 

Not Wisely But Too Well. (Broughton.) 

The Iceland Fisherman. (Loti.) 

Patience Sparhawk. (Atherton.) 

Dolly Dialogues. (Hope.) 

Teas of the D’Urbervilles. (Hardy.) 

The African Farm. (O. Schreiner.) 

Grama. (Lawless.) 

Hurrish. (Lawless.) 

Liza o’ Lambeth. (Maugham.) 

The Odd Women, (Gissing.) 

Illumination. (Frederic.) 

Silence. (Miss Wilkins.) 

The Story of Ab. (Stanley Waterloo.) 

The Fatal Gift. (F. Moore.) 

The Jessamy Bride. (F. Moore.) 

Esther Waters. (G. Moore.) 

German Love. (Max Muller.) 

Poetry. 

Light of Asia. (Arnold.) 

Poems. (Phillips.) 

Battle of the Bays. (Seaman.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Adventures of the Broad Arrow. (Roberts.) 

An Outlaw of the Marches. (E. Hamilton.) 

Silk o’ the Kine. (L. McManus.) 

The Gunrunner. (Bertram Mitford.) 

Sign of the Spider. (Bertram Mitford.) 

The Skipper’s Wooing. (Jacobs.)- 
Many Cargoes. (Jacobs.) 


Miscellaneous (continued). 

Sea Urchins, (Jaoobs.) 

Three Men in a Boat. (Jerome.) 

Samantha among the Brethren. 

Tom Sawyer. (Twain.) 

Diary of a Nobody. (Grossmith.) 

Vice VersS. (Anstey.) 

The Western Averaus. (Morley Roberts.) 
Australian in China. (Morrison.) 

Malay Sketches. (Swettenham.) 

Soul of a People. (Fielding.) 

Story of the Heavens. (Ball.) 

Gardiner’s Cromwell. 

Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 

Walter Besant’s History of Jerusalem. 

Peter the Great. 

Catherine the Great. 

Collections and Recollections. 

Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle. (8horter.) 
Making of a Schoolgirl. (Sharp.) 

Greek Poets. (Symonds.) 

Benvenuto Cellini. 


Pretty Books. 

Wb began talking about pretty books. Said he: “ People 
will have them now. They have been educated to know 
a pretty book from a plain one; few books can now afford 
to be dowdy.” 

“ Would you say that books are bought for their pretti¬ 
ness rather than to be read ? ” 

“ By some, certainly. But what of that ? More books 
are sold; and hundreds of people who buy Morte d?Arthur 
because it looks pretty on the counter read it because it 
is medicinal to the soul. Those publishers who have 
established a reputation for pretty books are now reaping 
the profit, while other publishers who have neglected their 
formats are in disfavour. Any pretty series of books 
appearing in monthly volumes, if it be good, is in demand. 
People love to call for their monthly volume, and see their 
sets grow.” 

“ Are beautiful books bought speculatively now, as in 
the old ‘ large paper ’ days ? ” 

“ Not much. Some people, you know, burnt their 
fingers over Mr. Holmes’s Life of the Queen, and ‘ buying 
for a rise ’ survives here and there. We do not like 
these speculating customers. If there is no rise they feel 
indefinably aggrieved, and want us to take the book off 
their hands. There is little satisfaction in such trade. 
Why, in the old days I have known a man buy a parcel 
of belles-lettres and never open the books, or so much as 
remove them from my shop. He just bought for a rise, 
and the books lay with me until the rise came. Some¬ 
times it never came, and then I had bother.” 

“ Has the large paper craze completely subsided ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Large paper copies are nowhere. The pretty 
book is wanted by everyone now, and the ‘ fancy ’ are 
crowded out. The public are the ‘ fancy ’; and the 
publisher is becoming an artist. Yes, that’s a pretty 
book; I shall sell dozens, scoresj as Christmas cards.” 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 

Traits. 

I love the gentle and petite forms of literature. I look 
for the day when the Elian essay, and the Horatian ode, 
and the Theophrastian “ character ” shall blossom again, 
and a man shall have something to roll on his tongue and 
flick at a friend. And thus, in a week which, I suppose, 
has produced thirty new novels, I have returned to the 
Microcosmography of John Earle. This book, which, to 
extend its title, is “ A Piece of the World Discovered in 
Essays and Characters,” contains seventy-seven delinea¬ 
tions, to each of which a page or so is consecrated. We 
have A Young Man, A Good Old Man, A Plausible Man, 
A Detractor, An Ordinarie Honest Fellow, A Poore Man, 
An Atumey, A Pot-Poet, A Moere Chill Citizen, and so 
forth. These types are not otherwise named: they are 
descriptions, not creations, and they were written when 
Charles the First wore his head; yet they are more real 
to me than half the voluble folk I meet in novels—to say 
nothing of this, that I prefer a witty showman to the best 
show. Earle is witty. 

Take these touches in the description of a “ Sharke,” or 
borrower: “ No man puts his Braine to more use than he, 
for his life is a daily invention, and each meale a new 
Stratagem. . . . He offers you a Pottle of Sacke out 
of his joy to see you, and in requitall of this courtesie, you 
can doe no lesse than pay for it. He is fumbling with his 
purse-strings, as a Schoole-boy with his points [laces], when 
hee is going to be Whipt, till the Master, weary with long 
Stay, forgives him.” Of “ A Pretender to Learning ” we 
read: “He is oftner in his study than at his Booke, and 
you cannot pleasure him better than to deprehend him 
[take him unawares]. Yet he heares you not till the third 
knocke, and then comes out very angry, as interrupted. 
You find him in his Slippera and a pen in his eare, in 
which formality he was asleep. . . . Hee never talkes of 
anything but learning, and learnes all from talking.” As 
pleasantly portrayed, or shall we say transfixed, is the 
“ Affected Man,” who “ must be point blank in every trifle, 
as if his credit and opinion hung upon it; the very space 
of his arms is an imbrace studied before, and premedi¬ 
tated. . . . Every action of his cryes Doe yee marke mee ? 
and men doe marke him, how absurd he is.” So the 
“ Mere Complementall Man ” : “ His proffers are universal 
and generall with exceptions against all particulars; hee 
will doe anything for you; but if you urge him to this, 
hee cannot, or to that hee is engaged ; but hee will doe 
anything.” 

Let it not be thought that Earle cannot draw a good 
man. His “ Staid Man,” who “ can come fairely off from 
Captaines’ companies, and neither drinke nor quarrel,” 
is admirable; “a man well poys’d in all humours, in 
whom Nature shewd most Geometry, and hee has not 
spoyl’d the Worke. A man of more wisedome then witti- 
nesse, and braine then fancy; and abler to any thing then 
to make Verses.” I have picked Earle’s lines easily. I leave 
him on this—“ A Child ” : “ The older he growes, hee is a 
staire lower from God; and like his first father much 
worse in his breeches. He is the Christian’s example, and 
the old man’s relapse: the one imitates his pureness, and 


the other falls into his simplicitie. Could hee put off 
his body with his little Coate, he had got etemitie without 
a burthen, and exchang’d but one Heaven for another.” 
That is beautiful, and there is nothing else to compare 
with it; but I commend the Microcosmography to all who 
love a book with tang and flavour. 

H. 


“ Evenfen in the Village.” 

After dinner the other day, in a mood of pastoral remi¬ 
niscence, I sat down to smoke and ruminate over a volume 
of Barnes, that Dorset poet whom I trust Mr. Lang, if he 
has snatched time to glance at him, now values at the 
worth of a laurel-leaf or two. I happened upon “ Evenen 
in the Village.” I read and re-read it, and read it yet 
again. As a piece of suggestive description, commonplace, 
indeed, in its truth, but full of the essential melancholy of 
the twilight, of its thin sounds, and of its sudden silences, 
it appears to me an admirable thing. Here it is: 

Now the light o’ the west is a-turn’d to gloom, 

An’ the men be at hwome vrom ground; 

An’ the bells be a-zenden all down the Coombe 
From tower, their mwoansome sound. 

An’ the wind is still, 

An’ the house-dogs do bark, 

An' the rooks be a-vled to the elems high an’ dark, 

An’ the water do roar at mill. 

An’ the flickerdn light drough the window-peane 
Vrom the candle’s dull fleame do shoot, 

An’ young Jemmy the smith is a-gone down leane, 
A-playea his shrill-vai'ced flute. 

An’ the miller’s man 
Do zit down at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster 0 ’ trees, 

Wi’ his pipe an’ his cider can. 

That is a perfect picture in perfect English words—tender, 
peaceful, strong; an echo from a robuster Arcady. The 
fitful fluting dies upon the ear; silence shuts down; 
a bat wavers and is gone; and the night spreads her 
brooding wings. S. 


On Peter Piper. 

Can any reader of the Academy, I wonder, help me 
to the origin of Peter Piper: of his first appearance 
and so forth? I refer to the Peter Piper who figures 
in the old nursery exercise in rapid speech: “ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper. Did Peter Piper 
pick a peck of pepper? If Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pepper, where’s the peck of pepper Peter Piper 
picked?" A little book belonging to the beginning of 
the century, now lying before me, bears the title, Peter 
Piper's Practical Principles of Plain and Perfect Pronunciation, 
and therein the whole alphabet is al'iteratively treated 
after the formula quoted above—“ P ” being represented 
by the above sentences. What I want to know is, 
whether the Peter Piper passage gave the author the idea 
for this little book; or if he reached Peter Piper in due 
course, and then selected him to serve in the title. 
Among the other letters there are good names. A has 
“ Andrew Airpump asked his aunt her ailment ” ; B, “ Billy 
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Button bought a buttered buscuit ” ; C, “ Captain Crack 
skull cracked a Catchpoll’s cockscomb” ; while among the 
others are: “ Enoch Elkrig ate an empty eggshell ” > 
“Humphry Hunchback had a hundred hedgehogs”; 
“ Inigo Impey inspected an Indian image ”; “ Kimbo 
Kemble kicked his kinsman’s kettle ”; “ Matthew Mend- 
legs missed a mangled monkey ” ; “ Quixote Quicksight 
quizzed a queerish quid-box’’; “ Tiptoe Tommy turned a 
Turk for twopence,’’and “Vincent Yeedon viewed his vacant 
vehicle.” There are two reasons why Peter Piper should 
have been selected for the title. One is that alliteration 
demanded it, the work being a help to “ Pronunciation ” ; 
the other is that that was the day of Peters—Peter 
Pindar, Peter Plymley, and Peter Parley, for example. 
Just as George has of late been popular among feminine 
searchers for a pseudonym, Peter was then the natural 
choice of the social critic. Yet it is odd that whereas every 
nursery in the country to-day knows of Peter and his 
prowess, you may ask in vain for information concerning 
Andrew Airpump and Kimbo Kemble, Enoch Elkrig and 
Tiptoe Tommy, Matthew Mendlegs and Rory Rumpus. 

V. 


Things Seen. 

The Humourist. 

A blaze of sun along the dusty road, which wound from 
the door of the village inn, past cottage gardens, until it 
turned by the pond towards Chichester. It was one 
o’clock; the village street was empty. Suddenly through 
the sleepy air the bang and tinkle of a tambourine. 
“ ’Ooray! ’ooray! Livelier ’ere than’Southsea. Where’s 
the pretty gals ? What ho! what ho! ” 

The village did not stir in its sleep. The collie by the 
doorstep opened one eye, and then dropped again into 
slumber. 

The speaker was black and not comely. He wore the 
blazer of the eighties, with flannel trousers that might 
some day be white again; sand-shoes too, that yawned 
with weariness. But he came with a certain jauntiness 
into the inn, and I heard him asking, with a touch of 
anxiety in his tone, what they could do him half a pint 
and a piece of bread and cheese for. 

The village still slept, and as I turned towards my lunch 
I saw him sitting on the corner of a bench in the bar- 
parlour, his elbows on his knees, and his chin on his hands, 
munching. The bitten edge of the bread was rimmed 
with black. 

Half an hour later, as I smoked my pipe at the door, he 
came out, his tambourine under his arm. It was inscribed) 
in rough letters, “ Little Willie.” Over the gate of the 
cottage-garden opposite leaned an old man. 

“ Strollin’ in the pawk ? ” said Little Willie to the old 
man, spinning his tambourine on a forefinger. The old 
man stared vacantly and put one hand to his ear. I walked 
towards him as Little Willie passed up the road. 

“Makes ’is livin’ that way, I s’pose,” said the old 
man. 

I looked after Little Willie. He was sitting by the side 
of the road doing something to one of his shoes. I think 
he was tying it up with grass. 


An Interlude. 

The Captain was engaged in the task of persuading his 
canary to sing. This he did by rubbing a cork against 
a bottle, and occasionally interjecting “ Swe-e-et ! 
Swe-e-et! ” and the other noises produced by sucking the 
lips together, with which human beings think to encourage 
birds. 

“ I’ve just been thinking,” he said, “I don’t know why, 
of the trouble I once had with a fireman. He had been 
bullying about all the voyage, giving the engineers lip, 
making the other men dissatisfied, grumbling at the food, 
and threatening all kinds of damage to the firm’s reputa¬ 
tion when we got ashore. 

“ ‘ This has got to be stopped,’ I thought; and one morn¬ 
ing things came to a head. I was on the bridge and heard 
him saucing the chief. I went aft and took off my coat. 
He was a big fellow, much bigger than me, and I knew I 
must settle him right off or he’d settle me. I told the 
mate to fetch him and then stand by ready to come in if I 
called. The mate did it very well: he asked him, so as not 
to rouse his suspicions, ‘Is your name Sullivan ? ’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the man, ‘ that’s my name.’ ‘ Then the captain wants 
you in the cabin.’ 

“ He swelled himself up at that and came swaggering 
aft. I heard him on the companion, and crept to the 
door. I waited till he got well inside and then let drive 
all I knew. My fist hit him full on the temple and he 
went over just like a ninepin. It took him by surprise, 
you see. I knew that was the only way. I must have 
hit him hard, for it put my thumb out, and it was that 
painful I could hardly lift my hand. In a moment he 
began to get up. I couldn’t hit him again, I knew, so 
I just jumped for him and got my heel into his neck. 
Then he rolled over and never moved. ‘ Come and clear 
this fellow out of here,’ I called to the mate, and they 
carried him for’ard and patched him up. 

“ His neck swelled up to twice its size, but he never bullied 
any more. My thumb was bad all the voyage, and below I 
carried the hand in a sling, but not on deck—oh, dear, no! 
The man went straight to the Consul to complain, in the 
first port we came to, but when I put the case before him 
the Consul took my side. Of course I never meant to 
kick his neck. Yes, we have awkward customers 
sometimes.” 

Then the Captain resumed his task of persuading the 
canary to sing. “ Swe-e-et! Swe-e-et! ” he called. 


Similitude. 

As I passed along the resonant street in the dark still 
hour before the dawn, a fiery lamp, like a dragon’s eye, 
came swinging towards me, a few inches from the ground. 
At intervals a hoarse voice cried : “ ’Ware steam roller! ” 
so I stepped on to the side-walk to let the herald pass. 
And in his wake rolled softly forward, upon pneumatic 
tyres, a bicycle. To see me so cautious the two mummers 
laughed gently, as the little antic procession wended 
slowly towards the East. And I thought, as the cry came 
muffled out of the distance, that just so, perhaps, the kind 
gods laugh when we take their warnings very gravely. 
FoV the present knows nothing of the terrors which had 
made the future frightful. 
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Paul Bourget. 

From a Photograph by Domap 4' Cie., Paris. 


The Age of Love. 

By Paul Bourget. 

{Concluded.) 

The amiable white-haired dowager questioned me about my 
pretended works, and I replied by compulsory lies, with a 
scarlet on my cheeks that the good lady must have put down 
to natural timidity. And as if there were a mischievous 
imp ready to multiply temptations to evil-doing at certain 
moments, behold, the two young ladies whom I had 
watched go out returned in the middle of my unforeseen 
visit. Ah! What a living commentary I at once found 
for my interview with the feminist novelist on the Age of 
Love, and how clear everything in the old writer’s 
discourse instantly became as I watched him chatter with 
one of the new arrivals! She was a girl of twenty, perhaps 
—Mile, de Eussaie, if I caught her name aright. A rather 
tall child, with a longish face lit up by two very dark 
and very soft eyes, singularly ardent and steady. Her 
likeness to the portrait of the Salon Carri of the Louvre, 
attributed to Francia, and known] as the “ Black Man,” 
because of the sombre hue of garment and cloak, was 
striking. Bound her mouth and nostrils shuddered that 
same conquered nervousness, that same contained fever, 
which gives this portrait its striking character, and I was 
not there a quarter of an hour without guessing, from her 
manner of looking at and listening to Fauohery, what a 


passionate interest the old master had inspired. When he 
spoke she was entirely enthralled. When she spoke to 
him I felt her voice shudder, if I may say so, and he, the 
glorious writer, saturated with triumph, exhausted with 
work, seemed, since he was within the radius of this naive 
idolatry, to have recovered the vivacity, the elasticity of 
impression, which is the sovereign grace of youth in love. 

“ I understand why he quoted Goethe and the young girl 
of Marienbad a while ago,” 1 said to myself, laughing, while 
the hired carriage carried me back to Nemours. “ He was 
thinking of himself. He is in love with that young girl, 
and he is loved by her. We’ll hear soon that he is going 
to marry her. There’s a marriage will produoe copy. And 
when the fellow Pascal learns that I was present at the 
engagement! For the moment, let us think about the 
interview. Won’t Fauchery be astounded to read it 
the day after to-morrow in the paper ? But does he ever 
read newspapers? It’s not right, certainly. But what 
harm will it do him? And besides, the struggle for 
life!" 

I remember. It was with these arguments that I 
strove to deaden that inward voioe that cried: “You 
have no right to write down on paper and serve up 
to the public what that noble writer said to you, 
taking you for a poet and not a reporter.” But I also 
heard the editor’s voice : “ You won’t succeed.” And I 
am ashamed to confess the second voioe got the better of 
the first, the more so as I had to do something to make 
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the time pass. Fori had returned to Nemours too late 
for the train that would have taken me back to Paris 
in time for dinner. They gave me a dean and quiet 
room in the old inn. I said to myself: “ I can 
write comfortably here ”; and until bedtime, I 
spent my leisure in preparing the start of my in¬ 
quiry. I scrawled there under the vivid impression of 
the afternoon, and—who knows?—with talent, whipped as 
my nerves were by a trifle of remorse; yes, I scrawled there 
four pages which would not have been out of place in 
Ooneourf* Journal, that exquisite manual of the complete 
reporter. Everything was there: my journey and arrival 
at the castle; the silhouette of the coquettish edifice of 
the eighteenth century, with its curtain of trees and its 
clipped alleys; the master’s sitting-room and the master 
himself, and his sayings, and the tea as a finish; and the 
aged novelist’s smile in his cirde of old and young women 
friends. It only needed the final word. “I shall find it 
when I awaken,” I thought, and, such is the literary 
nature, I went to bed with the sentiment of accomplished 
duty. I had written—that I felt—under the pretext of an 
interview, my best page of romance. 

What happens to us during deep? Is there an 
irresistible and secret travail of our ideas that ferments 
unknown to us while our senses are dosed to impressions 
of the outward world ? However it may be, on 
awakening I found myself in a very different humour 
from that of the night before. Hardly ten minutes 
after I opened my eyes, Pierre Fauchery’s image rose 
before me. At once the idea that I had abused the 
favour of his reception to such a degree grew quite 
unsupportable. I fdt a passionate need to see him again, 
and ask pardon for my falsehood. I wanted to tell him 
who I was, with what design I had approached him, and 
how sorry I was. But there was no necessity for such a 
confession. 1 had only to destroy last night’s pages. I 
rose with this purpose. Before tearing them up I read 
them over. And then— every writer will understand me— 
they seemed to me so good that I did not destroy them. 
A thought flashed across me: “ Fauchery is so intelligent, 
so generous. After all, what is there in this interview 
that can hurt him? Nothing, absolutely nothing. If I 
went to see him again this very morning. If I told him 
my story, and that on the success of this interview depends 
my fortune as a journalist. When he knows that I have 
lived for five years in misery and fruitless labour, and that 
I became a pressman to secure a morsel of bread, he will 
forgive me, he will be sorry for me, he will reply: ‘Publish 
your interview.’ Yes—but should he forbid me to publish 
it ? No, he won’t.” 

I passed the morning debating'this last strange project, 
A natural shame made it very painful. But in its favour 
were the object of conciliating the scruples of delicacy, 
my vanity as a paragraphist, and the interest of my 
pocket. I knew Pascal was most generous about inter¬ 
views when they pleased him. Besides, had he not 
promised me a premium if I pumped Fauchery ? So I 
resolved to attempijt, when, after a hurried breakfast, as 
I jumped into the cart I had already driven in the day 
before, I saw an emblasoned victoria, behind a splendid 
horse, roll rapiuiy by, and, with stupor, I recognised, 


lying back among the cushions in a mournful reverie that 
singularly gave the lie to yesterday’s good humour— 
whom ? Pierre Fauchery himself. A small trunk placed 
on the box seat was sufficient proof that he was going to 
the station. I looked at my watch. The Paris train 
left in twelve minutes. I flung my things pell-mell into 
my valise, paid my bill without examining it; the same 
cart that was to have taken me to the Castle took me to 
the station at a tearing pace, and just as the train was 
moving I dropped on a seat in an empty compartment, 
opposite the famous novelist, who said : “ You also desert 
Nemours? Like me, you need Paris for serious work.” 

Thus begun, the conversation should have led easily to 
the avowal I had resolved to make. But for that it needed, 
in the first place, that I should not be seized, before my 
unexpected companion, by an invincible timidity, then that 
his attitude should not inspire me with so great a curiosity. 
Twenty chances might explain this precipitate departure 
from the Castle I left him so comfortably installed in, from 
a telegram from a sick relation to a vulgar business 
appointment. But that the expression of his physiognomy 
should alter from yesterday, as it had done; that he should 
have become in those eighteen hours the worried, dis¬ 
couraged, used-up creature he seemed to be, when I had 
left him so happy in living, so gaily attentive to that pretty 
child, Mile, de Russaie, who loved him, and whom he 
appeared to love, was an enigma that obsessed me, this 
time without any professional feeling. I was to learn the 
meaning before we reached Paris. At least I shall always 
believe that his discourse at a certain moment contained, 
under an indirect form, a' confidence. He was still upset 
by the unexpected incident that had determined both his 
hurried departure, and this sudden metamorphosis of what 
he would have called, in the style of his novels, his “ in¬ 
timate heaven.” The incident he recounted per efogarti, 
as Beyle loved to say, in the conviction that I would not 
find out the real hero. Yes, so I shall always believe, that 
he told me his own story as another’s, and I like to believe 
it because it was so like himself, that way of feeling. It 
was again in connexion with the imaginary subject of my 
novel—that is, oh, irony! in connexion with the real 
subject of my interview—that he began: 

“I have considered our conversation and your book, 
and I fear I ill-expressed my thought yesterday when I 
told you that we can love and be loved at every age. I 
should have added that sometimes the love comes too 
late. When, for instance, we have no longer the right to 
prove how much we love, except by sacrifice. I would 
like to give you, begging you not to use it, because the 
secret is not mine, a document, as they call it to-day, 
which is in itself a little drama, quite a denouement.” On 
my promise of discretion, he went on: “I have a friend, a 
comrade of my own age, who at twenty loved a young girl. 
He was poor. She was rich. Her relations separated 
them. The girl married, and died shortly afterwards. 
My friend lived on. Some day you will know that it is 
equally true that we recover from everything and are 
consoled for nothing. I was the confidant of his madness. 
So I was of the adventures that followed this first, this 
ineffaceable, experience. He felt and inspired other loves. 
He tasted other happinesses. He suffered other sorrows. 
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And yet, when we were alone, and we reached those con¬ 
fidences I call from behind the heart, ever the ideal bride 
of his twentieth year reappeared behind his speech. 
How often has he said to me: “I have ever sought her 
through the others, and as they never were her, since her 
I have never truly loved.” 

“ And she ? ” I asked, “ did she love him ? ” 

“He did not think so,” replied Fauchery, “ at least she 
never told him so. Imagine now my friend at my age or 
nearly so. See him grey already, weary of life, and 
persuaded that he has at last reached the great quiet. 
Behold, staying in the country, with relations, he meets a 
child of twenty, the portrait, the hallucinating portrait of 
her he wanted to marry thirty years ago. You know, one 
of those extraordinary likenesses that go from the colour 
of the eyes to the tone of voice, from the smile to the 
thought, from the gesture to the most delicate shades of 
the heart. It is not in two disconnected phrases, but in 
pages and pages that one should study the strange senti¬ 
ments I saw my friend attacked by: tenderness at once 
present and retrospective for the dead across the living; 
that hypnotism of the soul which does not know 
where memories and dreams end, where real emotion 
begins; that daily mingling of all that is most distant 
on earth : the ghost of a lost bride, and all that 
is most quick, most fresh, most irresistibly naive and 
spontaneous, a young girl. . . . She comes, she goes, she 
laughs, she sings, you walk with her in the intimacy of 
country life, and beside her you see a corpse! After 
a fortnight of an almost thoughtless abandonment to the 
dangerous delight of this inward trouble, imagine my 
friend by chance entering one morning an unfrequented 
room of the house—a gallery where, among other pictures, 
was a pastel of him painted when he was twenty-five. 
He approaches this portrait unthinkingly. There was 
a fire in the room, so that a slight moisture had blurred 
the glass that protected the pastel, and upon the glass 
thus blurred he saw distinctly drawn the trace of two 
lips that had rested there upon his portrait, where the 
eyes were—two fine and delicate lips, whose shape made 
his heart beat. He left the gallery, and questioned 
a servant. Only the young girl he was thinking of had 
entered it that morning.” 

“ And then ? ” I interrupted as he stopped. 

“ Then my friend returned to the gallery to look once 
more at that adorable impression of the most inno¬ 
cent and passionate of caresses. A glass was near 
in which he could see and compare his face of 
to-day with his face of other days, the man he had 
been with the man he was. What passed within 
him at that moment he never told, I never asked. Had 
he the feeling that he was culpable in inspiring a passion 
in a girl he would have been mad, almost criminal, to 
have married ? Did he understand that across his still 
sensitive old age it was his youth the child loved ? Did 
he remember the other—her, who had never given him 
that kiss when he might have returned it ? I only know 
that he left that same day, never to see again her whom 
he could no longer love with the hope, the candour, the 
soul of his twenty years—as he had loved the other.” 

A few hours after this conversation, I was once more in 


the office of the Boulevard, seated in Pascal’s study, who 
said: 

“ Already ? Have you interviewed Fauchery ? ” 

“ He wouldn’t even receive me,” I replied shamelessly. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” jeered the editor, shrugging 
his big shoulders. “ We’ll make him smart in his new 
book.” And, he added, looking at me: “ Besides, my little 
Labarthe, you know that as long as you’ve got that air 
of a good little fellow, you’re infernally out of it among 
journalists.” 

I bowed under the man’s bad humour. What would he 
have said had he known that there in my pocket lay his 
interview ? Since then I have made my way in the press 
I thought to fail in. I have lost my air of good little 
fellow, and I earn twelve hundred a year and more. 
All the same, I never had such pleasure in publishing 
the most remunerative, the most ringing article, that I 
had in slipping into my drawer, never to open them 
again, the pages describing my visit to Nemours. I often 
think I have not served Letters as I desired, since, with all 
my enormous work, I have not written a book. And yet, 
when I recall the irresistible movement of respect that 
prevented me from committing towards a beloved master 
a most profitable but infamous indiscretion, I tell myself: 
“ If you have not served Letters, you have not betrayed 
them.” And that is why, now that Fauchery is no more of 
this world, I felt I might tell this tale of my “ first 
inquiry.” There is none of which I am prouder. 

Memoirs of the Moment. 

Me. Phil Mat has been “ on the road.” Setting forth from 
town the other day, he might have been seen on a well 
set-up cob feeling his way among the lumbering traffic of 
Edgware-road, and making for the great Roman thorough¬ 
fare that leads North. Bound for York, at the rate of 
about thirty miles a day, and with Grantham, Peter¬ 
borough, and Sheffield among his stopping-stages, Mr 
Phil May, himself a Yorkshireman, intended to keep a 
keen eye for the humours of the journey ; with what 
results the followers of his sketches in the public press 
will presently have an opportunity of deciding. 

The khaki uniform, which some of the returned troops 
from the Soudan have made familiar to the Londoner, is, 
in point of colour, as nearly that of the desert round about 
Wady Haifa as the Polar bear is that of his iceberg, or the 
green lizard that of the grass. This monotony is responsi¬ 
ble for strange effects, one of which was noted by Lady 
Butler during a stay in Egypt, and was thus described by 
her in a letter home : “ It was late in the afternoon when 
I saw a burial party, clad in the coat of khaki drab, 
carrying a dead comrade covered with the Union Jack 
towards the little cemetery in the desert; and, as they 
moved over the plain obliquely away from me, with their 
backs to the low sun, nothing could be seen of them but 
the black shadow of each soldier as it was projected 
upon the back of his front rank man. One thus saw 
literally a little troop of shadows moving towards the 
grave, with the stiff automatic motion peculiar to the 
military funeral step; and, in the midst of these phantoms, 
shone out, in vivid colours, the flag that shrouded the dead.” 
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M. Dubois 'is setting to music Leo Xffi.’s Ode on the 
Baptism of Clovis; and, before Christmas, it will be per¬ 
formed in the Cathedral at Rheims. 


Mr. Winston Churchill leaves England to rejoin his 
regiment in India with particular regrets in his goodbyes. 
He has touched politics and whetted his appetite for such 
applause as greets him whenever he sets foot upon a plat¬ 
form—not as his father’s son merely, but as his successor 
in straight speech. He has written short stories which 
have brought him praises; and he has made his appear¬ 
ance among war correspondents with particular effect. 
That, appropriately enough, was in the columns of the 
Morning Pott, the paper that made itself from first to last 
the “organ” of Lord Randolph. Those letters from 
Omdurman have won applause on many particulars, 
but it has hardly been noted how they rose, in some of 
their paragraphs, above the level of ordinary national 
prejudice. “It has been freely stated,” he said, for in¬ 
stance, “ that the Khalifa was a cruel tyrant, and that the 
British and Egyptian armies entered Omdurman to free 
the people from his yoke.” Mr. Winston Churchill has 
quite another tale to tell, and as it is the only good word, 
or nearly so, spoken for the Khalifa, perhaps it may 
fittingly find a further record. “Never,” he says, “ were 
rescuers more unwelcome. The thousands who advanced 
on the zareba or who stood unflinching against the cavalry 
charge were not pressed men. They fought for a cause to 
which they were devoted, and for a ruler in whose reign 
they acquiesced. The Khalifa’s house exhibited several 
signs of cleanliness and refinement, and the loyalty of his 
people—unquestionably displayed—gives him some claims 
to be considered a fair ruler according to his light 
and theirs.” These words ought to be mastered by the 
City magnates and others who are going to make speeches 
in the presence of the Sirdar, so that they may clear their 
minds of cant. Mr. Winston Churchill privately speaks to 
his point, I am told, even more freely than he publicly 
writes; and he has established his claim to be regarded 
henceforth with special interest ns that rare creature—a 
candid observer. 


The prophecy that Mr. J. M. Barrie would make 
. £40,000 out of the stage royalties of “ The Little Minister ” 
has, I hear, been fulfilled almost to the very letter, or 
figure. 


The New Gallery has decided to devote its Winter 
Exhibition to the works of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. As 
the successor of the old Grosvenor Gallery, to which Sir 
Edward owed half his reputation with the public, the New 
Gallery has, of course, a first right to pay this tribute to 
his memory, and to procure, at the same time, a most 
popular show. Were it otherwise, Burlington House, 
which “ collected ” Rossetti, an absolute outsider, would 
no doubt have gladly done as much and more for Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, who belonged for a brief space to its 
own ranks. 


Mr. George Meredith has placed on the dedication- 
page of his Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 


History the name of Mr. John Morley, one of his oldest 
friends, and the historian of Rousseau. 


The waltz was made in Germany, the polka in Hungary, 
and the conventional tip-toe ballet had its birth in Italy, 
where it is still adored. The French, though they have 
not created many dances, are great danoers all the same; 
and Frenoh society in London will be delighted to hear 
that a ball-room is shortly to be added to the French 
Embassy at Albert Gate. 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has been among the most recent 
visitors to St. Winefride’s Well at Holywell, in Flintshire, 
and he has contributed £20 towards a fund for defending 
that very ancient and interesting shrine from the designs 
of a local mineral-water manufacturer. 


“Lady Martin did all she could for Mr. Browning’s 
Blot on the 'Scutcheon," says a morning paper. No doubt 
she did. But how much she did may be a matter of 
opinion ; and one excellent judge, at any rate, assures me 
that this famous lady’s acting, about which so much has 
been said, was, in his opinion, in great part responsible 
for the failure of the piece on its first production. “ She 
was,” said one who saw her in her best days, “ a graceful, 
but a stagey actress. She and Macready used to come 
down to the footlights in ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ and walk 
slowly together to and fro. It was the most artificial thing 
in the world, and as they walked, Macready talked and 
Miss Faucit twisted her hankerchief to tatters. It was her 
one action—in general—for all emotions.” 


A daily paper, speaking of the prayers offered by the 
Bishop of Durham at the Christina Rossetti memorial 
celebration, says it is “ interesting to note that one of them 
was written by William Rossetti.” Mr. William Rossetti 
is not at home to repudiate; but the authorship—which 
ought, of course, to have been assigned to Christina—is 
easily settled by printing the prayer itself: 

O God, whom not having seen we love, and know for 
that which not knowing we desire, bring ns home to Thee; 
each of us, all of us, from any height or depth, at any 
time, with or without anything or all things; only bring 
us, ourselves, our very selves, all ourselves, to Thine own 
presence, which is our home; bring us home one to another, 
all home to Thee, by Him who is our Way and our Door, 
Thy Son, our only hope, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


A nun of Origny has just inherited from her father, a 
basket manufacturer of that town, owning branch establish¬ 
ments in Leeds and Newcaatle-on-Tyne, where his money 
was mostly made, a fortune of nearly £90,000. She is a 
Sister of St. Vincent de Paul, and the poor of the place 
are like to find it a paradise. There is another link 
between England and Origny, for Robert Louis Stevenson 
once stayed there, and, by a few strokes of the pen, has 
endeared the name to English ears. 


Sir Alfred Milner, who is coming home for a first 
holiday since his appointment as Governor of Cape Colony, 
is the author of a book that ranks highly in its class. On 
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his way home he will pass General Sir William Butler 
going out to take the command of the Cape troops; and he, 
too, is an author—of The Great Zone Zand, of The Wild North 
Zand, of The Campaign of the Cataracte, and the rest. A 
general who has written a book, from Caesar onwards, is a 
common character. But this particular general has been 
more than ordinarily industrious; and his Zife of General 
Colley, as well as another book of greater scope, will shortly 
be added to his already long list of publications. 


Drama. 

The Manoeuvres of Mr. Jones. 

Non Us idem is a very sound rule in drama as in other 
things. As soon as an author voluntarily repeats himself 
he courts failure. The second cuvie of dramatic ideas is 
seldom as good as the first, and if it were it does not appear 
to have the same freshness and piquancy to the palate of 
the public. There is every evidence that in “The 
Manoeuvres of Jane,” given at the Haymarket, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones thought to repeat the success of “ The Liars.” 
It is a piece written in the same lines and in the same 
spirit. In fact, we are here introduced to another group of 
society liars, for Jane, with her manoeuvres, emphatically 
belongs to that category, and so does her bosom friend and 
companion, Constantia Gage, both being engaged in a 
game of husband-hunting while throwing dust in the eyes 
of all around them. But whereas the lying in Mr. Jones’s 
earlier piece was in some sort involuntary and forced upon 
its devotees by circumstances, in the present instance it is 
deliberate and long-continued, and pro tanto so much the less 
agreeable or even excusable. In Mr. Jones’s dramatic 
scheme the two young ladies named are thrown into the 
foreground. It is they who hold our attention, since upon 
their doings everything depends. Unfortunately they are 
not what is known as “ nice” young ladies; in fact, they 
are designing, furtive minxes both, with whom it is 
impossible to have an atom of sympathy. We might, it is 
true, sympathise with Jane if she were merely engaged in 
disobeying or hoodwinking her parents and guardian in 
order to marry the penniless lover of her choice. But she 
is introduced to us by the author and Miss Winifred 
Emery as a petulant, self-willed hussy, much given 
to tantrums, and more in love with herself than anybody 
else. One pities the luckless George whom she wants to 
marry, because he is a sufficiently manly and straight¬ 
forward young fellow, and will assuredly find the 
matrimonial yoke, as imposed by Jane, a little galling. 
As for Jane’s friend, Constantia, she is engaged in a game 
of pure deception, extended over months and directed 
against the persons whose bread she is eating as a guest. 
For an explanation of the increasing coldness with which 
the play was received, it is unnecessary to go further than 
these two types. A basis of sympathy is indispensable to 
effective comedy, and it is strange that Mr. Jones, who 
carefully provided it in “The Liars,” should have omitted 
it here; for there is absolutely no character in the piece to 
whom one can turn for solace. 

The scene is laid in and about the country-house of an 


amazingly foolish and fatuous young nobleman, one Lord 
Bapchild, whom her friends want Jane to marry, while 
she, flying at other game, does her best to favour Con- 
stantia’s scheme for hooking the half-witted peer. This 
character of Lord Bapchild, impersonated by Mr. Cyril 
Maude, is the most striking, and will be the most memor¬ 
able, feature of the piece. Not that it is strictly new. The 
vacuous nobleman in a fair way is at least as old as Lord 
Dundreary. Mr. Jones himself is fond of depicting the 
aristocratic degenerate, and an obvious prototype to Lord 
Bapchild is Freddy Tatton of “ The Liars ”—“ an ass,” 
as he himself admits, “ but not a silly ass.” The phrase 
might well be applied to Lord Bapchild—a feeble, pas¬ 
sionless, young man with some ill-defined idea of 
making the Bapchild estate a “ model ” estate in every 
particular, to which end he has just dismissed an 
invaluable land steward for being caught kissing a 
young person to whom he was not engaged. Lord 
Bapchild is “an ass” truly. That he is not a “silly 
ass ” is shown by the fact that he has a dim perception of 
the manoeuvres of Constantia Gage with respect to him¬ 
self ; only he is constitutionally unable to say No when 
she commands him to say Yes. Mr. Cyril Maude is one of 
the few masters of make-up. His own intellectual person¬ 
ality he completely disguises under the inane exterior of 
Lord Bapchild, who even in repose never loses his air of 
fatuity. It is a wonderfully graphic piece of characterisa¬ 
tion. The delineation of eccentric character is Mr. Jones’s 
chief gift, and in this respect he is strongly aided by the 
actor. That Miss Winifred Emery is of equal assistance to 
the author, as Jane, may be doubted. At bottom she is a 
grave and emotional actress, better adapted to strong situa¬ 
tions than to comedy pure and simple. The petulance of 
Jane’s nature does not sit well upon Miss Emery, who gives 
an edge and a tartness to it probably not intended. To be 
sure, Mr. Jones shows little disposition to consult our 
feelings, seeing that he works out his denouement 
with the aid of a perfectly horrid little minx of a girl— 
a spy and an eavesdropper—who would certainly have 
thwarted the “ manoeuvres ” but for a malignant disposi¬ 
tion to save up everything for a big scandal. She saves 
up her discoveries until the situation has practically solved 
itself. This character is played by Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 
who makes herself a little fright for the purpose. The 
rest of the dramatis personae are lay figures, and neither in 
the construction nor the writing of the piece does Mr. 
Jones reach his customary degree of excellence. 

J. F. N. 


Forget not the Forgotten. 

Forget not, Earth, thy disappointed Dead! 

Forget not, Earth, thy disinherited! 

Forget not the forgotten! Keep a strain 
Of divine sorrow in Bweet undertone 
For all the dead who lived and died in vain! 
Imperial Future, when in countless train 
The generations lead thee to thy throne, 

Forget not the Forgotten and Unknown. 

From Louisa Shore's Foams. 
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Correspondence. 

Miss Barlow’s New Book. 

Sir, —I am obliged for Miss Barlow’s information that 
she was bom in the county and not in the city of Dublin. 
In so far as it affects my argument, however, the correction 
is unimportant. Miss Barlow objects to the words “ bom 
a Protestant.” The phrase, nevertheless, is an accepted 
one, and carries a perfectly intelligible meaning. 

As to Mr. Shan F. Bullock’s criticisms of my criticism, 
Mr. Bullock may have heard the phrase “ Ay would I ” in 
Fermanagh and the Black North generally. But, since 
the North contains a good sixty per cent, admixture of 
Scotch blood, his statement is rather beside the point. Mr. 
Bullock says he has “hardly ever” heard the word 
“ Faix.” Possibly he has not. Let him hie to the Tip’rary 
Hills or the shadow of Brandon Head. 

Regarding the quality of Miss Barlow’s prose, of course 
one man’s view is as good as another's. But I cannot give 
mine up, and if your space were less precious nothing 
would please me better than to support it out of any story 
in Irish Idylls that Mr. Bullock chose to name. 

I think my remarks as to Miss Barlow’s position in 
regard to the Celtic temperament are quite clear, and do 
not call for further elucidation. Surely one may have a 
“partial insight” into a temperament and yet be “foreign” 
to that temperament. Mr. Bullock attributes to me state¬ 
ments which I was careful not to make. 

For the answer to his final questions Mr. Bullock must 
really apply elsewhere.—I am, &c., 

The Reviewer of “From the East unto the West.” 


The Immemorial East. 

Sir, —On my return home I find a review of my recent 
work, Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology, in the 
Aoademy of September 10. The critic says : “ We do not 
understand why he [the author] should call the Euphra- 
tean civilisation ‘ Semitic.’ Its distinctive features were, 
as Colonel Condor’s book might serve to show, not Semitic, 
but Mongolian.” As everyone who is acquainted with my 
works is aware, I have never called Euphrateair civilisa¬ 
tion, as a whole, Semitic. It is a mere commonplace that 
the Sumero-Akkadai were not Semites. For our know¬ 
ledge of this fact we depend, not on Colonel Conder, but 
on Assyriology generally. I fear that taking pains is a 
lost art amongst many reviewers. My theme is Semitic 
Influence, as exerted by Semites—Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Phoenicians; and I am glad that your reviewer thinks 
that, as against Mr. Lang, I am probably right. To the 
awful crime of gibing at the latter I plead guilty; but 
neither he nor any of my three or four hostile critics have 
attempted to answer my arguments, which they pretend 
are merely jokes. Anyone who reads his works and my 
criticism will easily see which is correct. What Prof. Max 
M filler thinks about my book is probably much better 
known to me than to your critic; but it would not become 
me to refer here to his opinion.—I am, &c., 

Robt. Brown, June* 

Bafton'on-Humbet i Oct. 22, 1898, 


Sir, —While thanking you for your notice of my book 
on the Hittites (in your issue of September 10), will 
you allow me to say that the suggestion that the common 
Hittite name Targon, or Tarkhun, is comparable with 
the Etruscan Tarquin is not a peculiar heresy of mine ? 
Dr. Isaac Taylor, in his valuable work on the Etruscans, 
has, to my mind, proved by examination of their numerals, 
and of many words of known meaning, that their language 
was Mongolic, and comparable with the Turkish and 
Finnic dialects. The name Tarkon is often found in 
Etruscan texts. According to tradition the Etruscans came 
from Asia Minor, and much of the Etruscan vocabulary is 
easily comparable with the Akkadian. 

There is, therefore, a foundation for this comparison of 
the Hittite and Etruscan names Targon and Tarquin, 
which I was not able to explain at length in my volume 
without a special excursus on the Etruscans, which would 
hardly be necessary in view of Dr. Taylor’s work. This 
name does not appear to be Aryan ; but the term Tarkan , 
Tarkhan, Tarkun, can be found in Vambery’s Comparative 
Vocabulary of Turko-Tatar Dialects as a common term for a 
tribal chief. It is also found with this meaning, in the 
form Dargo, in Castren’s work on the Buriat language— 
one of the oldest and purest dialects of Mongolian ; and in 
the Yakut dialect of Siberia as Tarkhan .—I am, &c., 

C. R. Conder. 

Edinburgh: Oct. 21, 1898. 


Our reviewer writes: 

Canon Taylor’s authority was not needed to induce 
me to agree with Colonel Conder’s contention that the 
Etruscans were probably of Mongolian origin. But does this 
really help him ? The silver boss, which contains, so far as 
I know, our only bilingual “Hittite” inscription of any 
importance, gives in cuneiform letters a name which Prof. 
Sayce transliterates as Tarqu-dimme and attributes to “ the 
Cilician prince, Tarkondemos or Tarkondimotos, who was 
living in the time of our Lord.” To jump from this, as 
does Colonel Conder, to the conclusion that “ the word 
Tarkon, which is acommon constituent of royal names or titles 
among Hittites and neighbouring tribes, is found also in 
Etruscan (whence the well-known Tarquin),” is a feat to 
which my agility remains unequal. 

With Mr. Brown, I fancy, my quarrel is one of titles 
only. He has given us abundant reason—as I have had 
occasion t . otice elsewhere—to suppose that most of the 
hitherto unexplained features in Greek mythology are 
derived from the astronomy of the early Babylonians. But 
this lore was in no sense Semitic, but was, as all archeolo¬ 
gists but M. Halevy are agreed, a legacy from the 
Mongoloid people known as Sumerians or Accadians. 
Should not his book be therefore called not “ Semitic ’ ’ 
but “ Sumerian,” or, if he prefers it, “ Euphratean Influenc 6 
in Hellenic Mythology ” ? 


Bulky and Irregular Volumes. 

Sir, — I resented a “ cut ” Kipling, but it is not of that 
I wish to write. My grievance is twofold. First, that 
books of the “ novel” class are being issued in too large a 
ske; and, secondly, that books by the same author are 
not kept uniform. Why must we have a comparatively 
short story like Tatterley made into a volume 8 by 51 
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and 1£ thick, when The Sowers can be easily got into a 
volume a quarter of an inch less each way ? The mere 
bulk deters one from buying to keep. Again, why should 
the Prisoner of Zenda be crown octavo and the sequel, 
Rupert of JHentzau, considerably larger ? I must either, if 
I wish to keep them, have odd-sized volumes, or I must 
sacrifice the first edition of the Prisoner and buy the new 
edition. Again, the Time Machine is foolscap octavo, but 
subsequent volumes by the same author crown octavo. 
After all, the great bulk of buyers of books have not 
unlimited space at their command, and an irregular set 
of volumes is not very pretty.—I am, &c., 

T. J. Weaves. 

Northcott, Christchurch-road, Crouch End : 

Oct. 24, 1898. 


A Story by Anatole France. 

Sib,— The version of M. Anatole France’s Juggler of Notre 
Dame which you printed in your number of October 15 
will have been read with delight by many. Though the 
exquisite original on which this story is based is well 
known to students of mediicval literature, the average 
reader will probably take it for granted that M. France is 
responsible not only for the admirable manner in which 
the tale is told, but also for the subject itself. In justice, 
then, to the anonymous mediaeval poet, it may be as well 
to state that the Tombeor Nostre Dame, a French poem of 
the twelfth century, was first published by Prof. Foerster 
in the second volume of Romania (1872). An excellent 
English prose version by Mr. Wicksteed—“ Our Lady’s 
Tumbler ”—appeared some four years ago. 

It would be interesting, from the point of view of the 
folklorist, to try to find parallels to the chief motif on which 
this legend is founded—namely, the notion that Heaven 
regards with favour the most trivial and lowly offerings, 
nay, even such as may appear abject and sinful to men on 
earth, so long as they are sincere and come from the 
heart. A modem parallel is supplied by Gottfried Keller, 
in his poem “ Der Narr des Grafen von Zimmem.” Here 
we are told of a court jester, who, being suddenly called on 
to assist in administering the Host, and not finding the 
bell, shakes his head and thus makes the bells on his 
jester s cap ring merrily. The Lord is not displeased, 
and smiles into the little chapel. 

It may be noted that we have a milder variant of the 
same motif in a painting of Arnold Boeklin’s, Keller’s 
countryman and friend. Here we see depicted an old 
hermit playing his fiddle before a rude image of the Virgin 
Mary, while little angels watch him, clapping their hands 
and laughing for joy.—I am, &c., 

H. Oelsnek. 

Springfield, Honor Oak Park, S.E.: 

Oct. 18, 1898. 


The Benign Mother. 

Povebty never did any good in the world,” cried the 
reformer. 

Yet she appears to have stood in a maternal relation to 
considerable fiu-i writing,” observed the philosopher. 

From “Literary Parables," by T. W. U. Crosland, 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 4. 

The question set last week has met with a very determined 
effort at solution. We asked our readers to assist a certain 
novelist in the book he is now writing. He required advice in 
the following situation: 

“ The hero, a neurotic young curate, but a good fellow in his 
way, has just passed through an experience so terrifying that when 
it is over he falls in a cataleptic fit. The heroine, a girl of 
advanced and independent views, and a convert of two hours' 
standing to Christianity, rather than leave him in unfriendly 
hands, has him taken to her widowed sister's house, where she 
nurses him back to consciousness. She has throughout the book 
been desperately in love with him, and has dared much to win him, 
while he, unknown to himself, is more than inclined to reciprocate 
her passion. On waking up he recognises her, and after more 
explanations as to the catastrophe (at which she, too, was present J, 
proposes to her, and is accepted." 

What we asked our readers to do, was to supply, in two 
hundred words, the scene in which the hero made his offer and 
the heroine accepted it. 

Twenty-five replies have reached us, three of them—sent 
by A. B. H. (London), W. A. B. (London), and M. B. A. (Man¬ 
chester)—being too late for consideration. The best reply 
has been adjudged to be that submitted by Mr. Frank 
Schwesser, 25, Great College-street, Westminster, S.W., whose 
contribution runs thus: 

Fin-prickings came to the palms of his hand a and the soles of his 
feet. Gradually, consciousness shaped itself. He was on a couch, 
and Mildred was bathing his forehead. He swung his legs round, 
and sat bolt upright. 

“ And you’ve been doing all this for me. Wasn't it very 
beastly l ” 

Her reply came, vaguely: 11 No, only rather. Walter, you 
frightened me. But Kate helped. Together, we pulled you 
round." 

Things were dearer now, but his voice seemed to belong to some¬ 
body else. 

“It's silly to thank you, but when a man and a woman are 
brought together, as we have been, knowing what we do : the way 
is clear henceforth ...” 

Mildred interrupted as usual: 

“ But I have faith now. Faith in you, as a man; through you, 
ima God; through God, in your Church, I feel complete.” 

“ Not complete yet. We must do things together. Man and 
wife. Nothing less. Life, a mutual oomfort—possibly our eventual 
salvation. Don’t you feel it ?" 

“ Yes, I do. Love-talk hereafter; we are beyond mere words. 
Of course, it must be. You and I. Just you and 1.” 

“ Thank God, Mildred, just you and L” 

To Mr. Sfchwesser a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 

We give a selection from the twenty-four remaining replies, 
with the initials of the competitors attached to each. It is amusing 
to note the various styles under whioh the curate and the lady 
figure. They were left without names in our statement of the case; 
but they now have as many as a royal baby. The heroine is 
variously May, Nora, Bosa, Mildred, Olive, Bhoda, Millioent, Vera, 
and Miss M. ; the hero is Lancelot, Aubrey, Walter, and Ambrose : 

The curate's voioe was still weak with effort. “I shall never 
forget it—never! What must you think of me, you who are so 
strong and full of purpose ? I—I—hate ” 

“Ah I don’t,” murmured Olive, “don’t I If I were able to help 
you ever so little-” 

Her strength was slipping away. She crossed the room and stood 
by the sofa, putting her hand gently on his head. “Ambrose,” she 
said. 

He looked up, he began to understand. “ Keep it there. Keep 
your hand there whilst I tell you,” and he drew a long breath. 
*• Olive, I have almost feared your strength, your opposition to a 
religion which is my life, your daring views on subjects I hold 
sacred-” 

“ Yes ? ” she said, softly touching the damp ourls on his fore¬ 
head ; and do you know how I have feared your gentleness, your 
simple faith ?" 
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He put up his hand and oovered hen. “ Dear," he murmured. 

“ You have helped me so,” she sighed. 

There was silence in the room, broken by the man’s voice, with a 
great joy in it. “ Olive, my darling, you will be my wife 1 ” 

“ I shall take care of you now," was the answer, and she stooped 
to kiss him. [A. E., Oxford.] 


“ Never mind,” he said : “ if you will not tell what you think of 
me, then hear what I think of myself. We will see if we agree. I 
—I hope we don’t. 

“ I oonoeive myself to be a degenerate more pitiful than a man 
sunk to the utmost depths of moral degradation, my body sapped 
to feed a—yes, to feed a silly whim of intellectuality. I feel that I 
have lost what should be, or rather is, in life man’s chief joy. 

“Just now I conjured up a vision of myself asking you to share 
my life. I seemed so absurdly frail that I should have laughed, 
had I not pitied my poverty. But, Nora, if I were a man, a 
splendid man, and could hold out fine, strong arms to you, I should 
beer you to come to me—to be mine.” 

His thin, trembling fingers were Btretched towards her. She 
moved slowly to him, and held his hands tightly in hers. She 
smiled down into his face, slowly nodding her head. 

“ No, no, Nora, it can’t be,” he said, hopefully but questioningly. 

She sat down by his side on the couoh, saying, “ Yes, yes, it can— 
and shall! ” [A. E. M., London.] 


“ I knew you were there.” 

“ Why ? You never looked at me.” 

“ No, but I always know when you are near me.” 

She glanced at mm lying quietly back against the pillows. 

“ Why do you think that is ? ” 

“ I don’t know. There is something about you to which my soul 
responds. I think there must be an oocult affinity between us.” 

It seemed to the girl that an atmosphere of quiet enveloped her, 
and he and she were alone in the midst of a still world. She 
couldn't even turn her head to look at the pale nervous face, but 
after a while she spoke again. 

“ 1 never felt like this before. I was so proud of being indepen¬ 
dent, of having my own ideas, of trusting to my own unaided 
strength, and now-” 

“ And now ? ” 

“ All I care for is to lean on the rock of my new found faith and 
—and - " 

“ And what— dear ? ’’ 

“ Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do ? ” 

“ Hush, my little love, come closer. I am too weak to draw you 
near. There, there, my brave little girl, that dreadful time is over, 
and we are alone together. You and I, little one—you and I.” 

[A. E. L. E., London.] 


The explanations were all over and a curious silenoe fell between 
them. The girl went to the window and looked out. The curate 
lay on the bed watching her. Suddenly an overwhelming horror 
filled his mind. It seemed to him that he was never to see the girl's 
face again ; through all time and through all eternity, struggle and 
pray as he might, he would see nothing but her back, just as he 
saw it then. 

He raised himself on his arm. 

“ Turn, turn," he cried. “ I cannot see your face.” 

The agony in his voice made the girl turn quickly, and she faced 
him. 

“ Come dose to me. Closer, doser.” 

She stepped to the bedside. 

“ Quite, quite dose,” he said, seizing her hand and drawing her 
to himself. “ Don't you know that I love you ? ” he added with a 
sigh of intense relief. 

I have wanted you to ever sinoe I knew you. I have loved you 
for years and years,” the girl answered, with an hysterical sob. 

Then she hid her face on his shoulder, and he, marvdling at his 
own blindness, kissed the soft cheek so near his own. 

[B. F., Southsea.] 


“ Hiss M.,” said he, 11 you have been so perfect in your character 
of the Good Samaritan that I am constrained to ask yet another 
favour of you. May I.’ ” 

“Ask awav—I'U do my best to grant it whatever it is." 

“ Well, it is rather a delicate matter to broach ; but the fact is, I 
am desperatdy in love with a certain young lidy of your acquaint¬ 
ance. I don't think she even suspects my love for her, and, though 
the happiness of my life depends upon her answer, I cannot screw 
up the courage to ask the question." 

“ Cannot you write to her ? ” 

“ Well, I could ■ but I am such a wretched hand at composing a 
letter that I am sure I should not adequately express the strength 
of my feelings." 

“ What do you want me to do then ? ” 

“ I want you to find out the state of her feelings towards me. 
Will you!” 


“ But who is the young lady ? ” 

“ Yourself, my darling—will you marry me ? ’’ 

“ You old goose—of oourse I will” 

And she did. [F. C. W., London.] 


“ And it was you who brought me back to life 1 ” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered simply, but for the first time her clear gaze 
drooped before his own, and there was a strange trouble in her 
voioe. It seemed to him as if scales had suddenly faUen from his 
eyes, and he started up with a passionate impulse. 

“ You do not regret it ? ” he oried, soaroely knowing what words 
he uttered in his agitation. 

“ Regret it! ” she began, but her voice died away, for she felt 
that any speech must inevitably betray the secret of her long agony 
of love. 

But her drooping lashes, and the dying fall of her voice, were 
more potent than any words oonld have been, for they revealed to 
him his own heart, as well as hers: the problem of his life was 
solved at last; its haunting mystery explained. 

“ I know it now,” he cried triumphantly : “ I love you ! ” 

He held out his arms to her with trembling eagerness; and as 
she suffered herself to be drawn into his embrace she felt her new¬ 
born faith leap up to meet his dawning love, and knew that they 
were joined in an eternal union that neither life nor death should 
be able to dissolve. [M. B. W., Ramsgate.] 


A telling silenoe ensued. It drew her eyes from him, so strangely 
embarrassing was his look of surprise, gratitude, and—-what ? She 
was suddenly timorous of him, and the blood mounting her face, 
she moved away from Hie bed. She felt his eyes following her, 
wholly enwrapping her, an enlightening embrace. 

“ And you’ve been looking after me all tbe time ? ’’ he said. 

“ I have gladly been your nurse,” she shyly answered. 

Eased of her blush, however, her coyness went, and she returned 
to him, mindful of her office. 

“ Now please, you must not talk any more,” admonished she, to 
relieve the situation. “ Be very quiet. Let me arrange your pillow.’’ 

She bent over him and raised his head, circling his neck with her 
arm. Her exoited bosom brushed his face, pinking its pallor. The 
touoh served to easier shape tbe words he sought. 

“ You are a dear, generous girl, and my heart is fuU of love for 
you,” he murmured. “ If I may, I should like to be your love.” 

Her blush returned. She let it burn. He took her hand \ involun¬ 
tarily it twined round his, and her arm remained cushioning his 
head. He felt a maternal, protecting pressure. 

“ You are—that,” she whispered. 

“ And you will be my wife when I am better ? ” 

Her eyes answered him. Their depths revealed to him her native 
womanhood, sans “ views,” saw culture, sans all the modem spirit 
which had been its captor and nigh its slayer. Somehow, the dregs 
of her old thought stirred and clouded them. 

“ I believe now, dear,” she said, hustling them away. “ Help me 
always to.” 

“ Love will do that, be assured,” he replied. “ In its domain die 
our merely personal, self-inquiring, self-regardful selves, and so 
must the Creator find His truest disciples there. Anyhow, self, as 
self, finds sorry satisfaction from the life without it. At least, we 
shall enter this Kingdom of Content, and—see.” 

She wistfully nodded, and in their hope and understanding of an 
old-time truth must surely lie the best presage for their future 
well-being. [H. E., London.] 


Competition No. 5. 

A letter recently received from one of the members of a party of 
adventurers now camping by the Liard River in British Columbia, 
on their way to Klondyke, contains the following passage : 

“ There it one thing I thould like. We rather want a book that 
will stand unlimited reading, and quotation in a somewhat frivolous 
spirit. Something that intimate familiarity would rather give, 
point to than dull. But not intense, passionate; rather grim or 
sardonic. I think of many—as Dickens, The Egoist, The Twilight 
of the Gods— but am convinced of none." 

This request was responded to in a novel way. Not feeling quite 
satisfied with any one book that he could think of, and being limited 
striotly to one, the recipient of the letter cut up several books and 
from them composed the desired volume. It was then bound and 
despatched. 

We ask our readers to select material for such a volume as the 
Klondyke party require, to the extent of eight extracts from other 
works, the whole to make up a volume of about the bulk of one of 
the “ Golden Treasury ’’ series. To the competitor whose suggested 
compilation is adjudged most suitable a cheque for a guinea will be 
sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than tbe first post on 
Tuesday morning, November 8th. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon o\t from the foot of the first column of 
p. 178. 
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The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the Academy invite unpublished works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. whioh, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ Academy Bureau ” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal of the Academy applies only 
to books that have not been published, serially or otherwise. 
The conductors of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. 
submitted to them, but will not be responsible for accidental 
loss. 

At Flood Tide. By Ida. 

This novel deals with the barge-folk of the Mersey. The 
conditions of their life are humble, and in a general sense 
depressing ; but Ida has a bright and hopeful mind, and thus 
has been able to find in an unpromising region materials for a 
strong and on the whole cheerful tale. The characters are 
deftly individualised, and our interest in their affairs is main¬ 
tained with skill. Ida has a buoyant sense of humour, and the 
dialogue is almost invariably excellent. Nevertheless, At Flood 
Tide is in one important respect open to improvement. 
Ida has an exuberant joy in phrase-making, and the 
result is frequently grotesque. For example: “The trace 
of the dialect of her youth gave him hope. It was the 
true Pentecostal speech which God gives us when our words 
are spoken by the cloven tongue of sincerity.” The novel, 
however, is good in the main, and, subject to the author being 
willing to have the verbal errors removed, a proposed for 
publication has been made. 

An Ea8tekn Legend. By Micawbeb. 

This novel, which has much merit, is under consideration. 

Scriptural Dreams. By Surrey. 

A volume of theological exercises in verse. The pieces are 
orthodox and amiable; but they do not strike us as having 
any notable power, while, unfortunately, metrical errors are 
not few. 

A Dream of Herrick, and Other Poems. By T. B. D 
Like many another writer of verse, T. B. D. errs by 
attempting too much. In this book we find him frequently 
reading into nature symbolisms for which there is no warrant: 

There’s an hour on summer evenings when the sun is gone 
away, 

And the curled moon through the apple-boughs is 
peeping, 

When the daisies on the greensward lift their little hands 
to pray, 

Giving thanks, and in a moment more are sleeping. 

Far from touching us to a mood of devotion, this imagery is 
exasperating. If, greatly daring with T. B. D., we presumed 
to express the sentiments of the daisies, we should say that 
they curl up at eventide in the hope of escaping the notice of 
the poetic theologian who is likely to be abroad at that hour. 


Seriously, verses such as that which we have quoted neither 
inspire us with any quickened sense of the beauty _ * nature 
nor commend to us the theological interpretatiov of the 
universe. 

Why are ye so proud to-day ? 

Tell me, daisies sweet! 

Phyllis tripped along this way, 

And we kissed her feet. 

That is better; but it is not original. Sometimes T. B. D. 
writes musical verse; but he has never very much to say. 

Beatrice Cameron By Bex. 

The next time Bex reads a good novel he should examine 
his mind closely, and endeavour to explain to himself why the 
novelist has pleased or impressed him. He may then realise 
that Beatrice Cameron has no touch of the story-teller’s art. 

John Selwyn’s Doom. By J. L. P. 

A few pages at the beginning of this novel have an air of 
promise; but on, on, on we go, without being stirred to the 
slightest interest in any of the persons concerned. A novelist 
should compel the reader’s interest; but J. L. P. does not. His 
pages have an appearance of scholarship also; but that is 
equally deceitful. He calls an antiquary an “ antiquarian ” ; 
“ recalled to recollection ’’ and “ different to ” are representa¬ 
tive specimens of his phrasing. The snatches of verse are not 
poetical. These are signs that J. L. P. has learning of a kind, 
and a certain ability; but, we fear, they are not such as fit a 
man to be a novelist. 

Stories of Love and Death. By Albph Beth. 

Aleph Beth writes fluently and well. His stories are neatly, 
even dramatically, told. They are too thin, however, to justify 
his ambition to have them published collectively. His technique 
is excellent; but technique is not all, and in these stories we are 
not offered much more. Aleph Beth should assume a more 
cheerful frame of mind and work on a larger canvas. 

Laura. By H. F. 

The plot, as set forth by H. F., is too objectionable to be set 
forth in these pages. As it is conceivably a statement of facts, 
it might have been made passable; but in this MS. it is not. 
We are sorry to note, also, a serious defect in the writing of the 
story. The style is too wordy. After pages of description, for 
example, the “ lady Jesuit ” is not convincing. That is because, 
instead of thinking for himself, H. F. is content to serve up 
once more platitudinarian sarcasms about the craft and subtlety 
and worldliness which every Protestant schoolboy believes to 
constitute the Boman Catholic religion. Novel-writers should 
be novel. 

My Lord’s Skeleton. By H. F. 

This work is more wholesome than the other by H. F. which 
we have just noticed. The plot is ingenious, and there are 
some pleasing scenes—such as those in the vicar’s garden— 
prettily described. A few of the characters, notably old Jim 
and the Vicar, are well drawn. Despite all this, however, the 
novel leaves an unfortunate impression. As a whole it lacks 
charm, and is, indeed, an unpersuasive narrative. There are 
many crudities of expression. In Dorsetshire, for example, “ a 
fellow can kiss where he lists without undue fear of giving 
offenoe to he or she." Again : “ ' How strangely,’ said Lord 
Chardbrooke, ‘ you influenced some of we high-bom idlers.’ ” 
Frequently, when not positively ungrammatical, as in these 
sentences, the style is ungainly. 

Belvenub. By Mandeyille. 

This, we fear, is a hopeless MS. The story to be unfolded 
may in itself be interesting; but after reading a few pages we 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BUDYAKD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

' THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND, 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

Crown (to, 6a. 


With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Haps. 8vo, 10s. net, 

THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: its Loss and 

RECOVERY. Including a rapid Sketch of the History of the 8oudan j 
a Narrative of the Dongola Expedition, 1896 ; a full Acoount of the Nile 
Expeditions, 1897-1898. By HENRY 8. L. ALFORD, Lieut. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, and W. D. SWORD, Lieut. Noith Stafford Regiment. 

DAILY MAIL.—** It is altogether a satisfying book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 

OVER FEN and WOLD. By James John 

HI8SEY, Author of “ On the Box Seat,” Ac. With 14 Full.Page (and 
some smaller) Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

THE TEMPTER: a Tragedy in Verse in 

Four Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Cask ell. With a 

Preface by ANNS THACKERAY RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illus¬ 
trations and to Pen-and-ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 
ivo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crows 8vo, 6s. each. 

THE ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 

> * 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fenclng-Mootor during 
the French Revolution. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 

BISMILLAH. A. J. DAWSON. 

A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 

ROLF BOLDRKWOOD. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“Eminently readable, being written in the 
breezy, happy-go-lucky style which characters os the more recent Actional 
works of the author of that Angularly earnest and impressive romance, 
* Robbery under Arms.’ ” 

HER MEMORY- MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—" Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence 
which we have now learnt to associate with the author.” 


NEW VOLUME BY 8TOPFORD BROOKE. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE from the 

BEGINNING to the NORMAN CONQUEST. By STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A. Crown 8yo, 7s. fld. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW 
VOLUME. 

THE MAGIC NUTS: a 

Fairy Tale. By Mrs. MOLES- 
WORTH. With Illustrations by 
ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, 4s. Cd. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. - ‘‘A 

pretty little story.charmingly 

written.” 

STORIES from LOWLY 

LIFE of MICE, DOGS, and other 
ANIMALS. By 0. M. DCPPA. 
With IllustratioDS by LOUIS 
WAIN. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. 
ACADEMY. — " Very pleasantly 
told.” 


HUGH THOMSON’S 
ILLUSTRATE L> FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK, the GIANT- 

KILLER. With 16 Full - Page 
Coloured Illustrations, and 10 
Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH 
THOMSON. In Coloured Pic¬ 
torial Wrapper. Price Is. 

STORIES FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

BUCCANEERS and 

PIRATES of our COASTS. By 
FBANK R. STOCKTON. With 
Illustrations by GEORGE 
V A RIAN aed B. WEST CUNE- 
DINST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LEWIS CARROLL'S. 


SYLVIE and BRUNO. 

With 46 Illustrations by HARRY 
FURNISH. Crown bvo, 2s. fld. 
net. 


SYLVIE and BRUNO 

CONCLUDED. With Illustia- 
tione by HARRY FURNIS3. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


MESSES. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 

POST iBES ON APPLICATION. 


Small Colombier 8vo, £» la. neL 

MASTERS OF MEZZOTINT : the Men and their 

Work. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Draw¬ 
ings, British Museum. With 60 selected Specimens reproduced in Collo- 
type from important and perfect impressions. 

Small Colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. P.R.A. An Illus- 

trated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHY8. With 12 Photogravures and 88 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 

“ It is a truly beautiful book, and will be prized both by those who specially 
appreciate Lord Leighton’s services to English art, and by all who have a love 
for exquisite and noble pictures.”— Scotsman. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JUNES, BART.: a Record 

and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Kditi'n, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them riot 
hitherto included. 

14 Both as an account of Burne-Jones’ life and genius and for its reproduc¬ 
tions of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise? 1 ’—St. James'* Gazette. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Half- 

tone Plates from Photographs of the work originally taken for the De¬ 
partment of 8cien« e and Art. With an Historical Description and Com¬ 
mentary by FRANK REDE FOWKK, of that Department. Imperial 16mo, 
108. 0d. net. 

Abo a LIMITED EDITION on Japanese Vellum, 25s. net. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, yosfc 8vo 7s. 6d. 

MODERN ILLUSTRATION: its Methods and Pre- 

sent Condition. By JOSEPH PENNELL, Author of “ Pon Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen,” Ac. With 171 Illustration*. 

“ A neat and handy edition.”— World. 

Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 600 Copies only. 

BELIGI0 MEDICI. By Sir Thomas Browne. A 

New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the 
Ch swick Press, and bound in half-vellum. With Portrait and a Repro¬ 
duction of the Original Frontispiece. 

44 Is cisiinguiabed for luxury of type and handsome binding.”— Atheu&um. 

44 No more charming edition of Sir Thomas Browne's master-work has 
appeared. "—Scotsman. 

On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s. net. 

E0THEN. By Alexander W. Kinglake. Reprinted 

from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. TUCK WELL, 
the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 

44 It is a pretty little volume.”— Guardian. 

Royal 16mo, fs. 6d. net. 

THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. Printed at the 

Chiswick Press, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher 
Dean. 

Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

TflE STANZAS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated 

by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. Second Edition, with Introduction and 
Notes. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 

41 The printing and paper are excellent.”— Glasgow Herald. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness 

of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By 8ir 
WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A. With 60 Illustrations. In cloth, richly gilt, 
crimson or white, post 8vo, 6s. net. 

” This book requires close study, and deserves serious attenti' n from all 
interested in religious art.”—Art Journal. 

Fcap. ito, 80s. set. 

THE ROYAL GALLERY AT HAMPTON COURT 

ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures on the 
Queen’s Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, and 
Critical Notes, revised, enlarged, and illustrated with 100 Plates. By 
ERJsKST LAW, B.A., Author of 44 A History of Hampton Court Palace.” 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF ENGLISH CHURCH HIS- 

TORY. By the Rev. L. O. ASPLEN, late Foundation Scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Assistant-Priest at the Parish Church, 
Weston-super-Mare. _ 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 

THE PROSE WORK OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited 

by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. P. H. 
LECKY, M.P. In about 10 vols., 3s. fld. each. 

Vola. III. and IV WRITINGS 01 RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Portrait, and Facsimiles of Titlc.Pages. 

NEW EDITION OF BURTON’S “PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH.” 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO 

AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. By Captain Sir RICHARD F. BURTON, 
K.C.M.G., Ac. With an Introduction by STANLEY LANK-POOLE, and 
all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols., 8s. 6d. each. 

*,* This is the Copyright Edition, w»th the Author’s latest Notes and 
Additions. _ _ . 

London : GEORGE BELL & SON’S, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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are obliged to give up the search for it. There is no sign that 
Mandevilie has even an elementary understanding of the 
literary art. 

L've and Gold, and Stray Poems, by Cyril Doyen; Dolores, 
by E. M. H. R.; The Acted Drama, by A.; Miss Widgeon’s 
Lodging-House, by Ptah; A Modern Grime, by C. H. L.; The 
Captain's Wife, by Enquirer. These MSS. are too short for the 
purposes of the Bureau. 

Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, November 3. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Lefroy (Very Rev. W.), The Immortality of Memory, Ao.(Marshall) S/6 

Msrtyn (H. J.),For Christ and the Troth.(Williams A Norgate) 6/0 

Wmtfrbotham (R.), The Kingdom of Heaven .(Methnen) 3/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Clifford (J.), Typical Christian Leaders .(Marshall) 

Garnett (R ), Edward Gibbon Wakefield.(Unwin) 6/0 

Pigou (F.), Phases of My Life.(Arnold) 16/0 

Shand (A. J.), The War in the Peninsula.(Seeley) 6 0 

Nevill (R.), Memoirs of M. D'Artagnan (Vol. I.).(Nichols) 

Ramsay (Sir James H ), The Foundations of England .(Sonnenschein) 21/0 

Deploige (S.), The Referendum iu Switzerland.(Longmans) 7/6 


Stepney (Lady), Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady Herbert, 1623-1723 

(Black) 6/0 

Alford (H. S. L.) and Sword (W. D.), The Egyptian Soudan ...(Macmillan) 10/0 
Gordon-Alexander (Lieut.-Col. W.), Recolleotions of a Highland Subaltern 

(Arnold) 16/0 

Porter (Mrs. G.), John Blackwood..(Blackwood) 21/0 

Symonds (J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. New edition. 

(Smith, Elder) 7/6 

Hodgkin (T.) and Others, Lectures to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society . 

POETRY, CRiriCISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Cotes <R.), Dante’s Garden .(Methuen) 2/6 

Wil!iams(J.), Ventures in Verse.(Methuen) 3/6 

Longfellow (EL W.), The Singers .(Mathews) 2/6 

Smith (E. G.), Fantasies from Dreamland.(Mathews) 1/0 

Keene (C. H.), Sketches from the Greek Dramatie Poets .(Blackie) 3/6 

Newbolt (H.), The Island Race .(Mathews) 6/0 

Hanssan (L. M.), We Women and Our Authors . (Lane) 3/6 

Cook (E. T.), Popular Handbook to Tate Gallery.(Maoraillan) 6/0 

Dew-Smith (Mrs.), Tom Tug and Others.(Seeley) 6/0 

Barraud (0. W.), Lays of the Knights.(Longmans) 4/0 

Morris (W.) and Wyatt (A. J.), The Taie of Beowulf.(Longmans) 6/0 

White (Dr. Karl), Essays on Dante. Selected and Translated by 0. M. 

Lawrence and P. H. Wicks teed.(Duckworth) 

Weiton (J. L.), Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.(Nutt) 2/0 

Aitken (G. A.), The Tatler (2 volt.).(Duckworth) 

Jusserand (J. J.), Shakespeare en Franoe.(Colin et Cie., Paris) 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Le Feuvre (A.), His Big Opportunity.(Hoddor) 2/0 

Hilder (E. M.), Stories the Sunflowers Told.(Macqueen) 6/0 

Turner (Ethel), The Camp at Wandinong.(Ward, Lock) 3/6 

Paine (A. B.), The Hollow Tree.(Constable) 3/8 

Squire (C.), The World Wonderful. (Nutt) 6/0 

Bell (J. J.), The New Noah’s Ark.(Lane) 3/6 

Frost (A. B.), The Golfer’s Alphabet. (Harper) 

Escott-Inman (H.), The I'attypats .(Ward, Lock) 

Church (Rev. A. J.), Heroes of Chivalry and Romanoe.(Seeley) 6/0 

Everett-Green (E.), Esther’s Charge.(Nelson) 2/6 

The Oolden Picture Book .(Nelson) 6/0 

Douglas (M.), The White North.(Nelson) 2/0 

Taylor (L.), Through Peril, Toll, and Pain .(Nelson) 4/0 

Hayens (H.), A Fighter in Green .(Nelson) 5/0 

Carroll (L.), Sylvie and Bruno, and Sylvie! and Bruno Concluded 

(Macmillan) each 2/8 

Austen (8.), For Old Sake's Sake.(Wells, Gardner) 2/0 

West (N.), The Children of Swift Creek.(Wells, Gardner) 2/0 

Groome (W.H.C.),The Fortunes of the Charlton Family...(Wells, Gardner) 1/6 

Happy Holidays ...(Nelson) 1/0 

Nobody (A.), Nonsense for Some-Body ...(Wells, Gardner) 6/0 

Kemble (—), Comical Coons .(Kegan Paul) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Barlet (SUiphane), Peiites Ames, par Pouvillon .(Macmillan) 2/0 

Sutherland (J.), Primer of Geometry.(Longmans) 2/6 

Rintoul (D.), Introduction to Practical Physics . (Macmillan) 2/6 

Beddow (F.), First 8tage Inorganic Chemistry .(Clive) 2/6 

Briggs (W.) and Bryan (G. H.), A Middle Algebra.(Clive) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Austen (J.), New Edition, Complete in 10 vols.(Dent) 26/0 

Thackeray (W. M.), The Rose and the Ring -.(Smith, Elder) 2/6 

Scott (Sir W.), The Fortunes of Nigel (2 vols.).(Dent) 3 0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lucas (F. W.), Annals of Voyages of Bothers Zeno .(Stevens) 

Hissey (J. J.), Over Feo and Wold...'Macmillan) 16/0 

Pearce (Capt. Francis B ), Rambles in Holy Land .(Chapman; 10/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Seth (J.), Scottish Contribution to Moral Philosophy. 

Gillespie (A. L.), Natural History of Digestion . 

I.assar-t'ohn (Dr.), Chemistry iu Daily Lire. 

Wilkinson (F.), The Story of the Cotton Plant . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Harting (J. E.), The Rabbit....(Longmans) 6/3 

Harrison (</.), Reading and Readers.(Methuen! 2/6 

Miniature Encyclopaedia (Popular edition) .(Cassell) 1/0 

The Sunday at Home, 1897-8.(Religious Tract Society) 

Leisure Hour, 1897-8.(Religious Tract Society) 

Groome (F. H.), Gypsy Folk Tales .(Hurst A Blackett) 12/0 

Slater (J. H.), Romance of Book-Collecting.(Elliot Stock) 12/3 

Pigg (J.), Railway "Block” Signalling .(Biggs A Co.) VO 

Maxwell (Sir H.), Salmon and Sea-Trout .(Laurence A Bullen) 

The Bailiely Herald Station Album .(81, Temple Chambers) 6d. 


Announcements. 

Mr. Fredbric Whyte, translator of M, Filon’s The English 
Stage, has just completed a volume entitled Actors of the 
Century : a Play-Lover's Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. 
Mr. Whyte has endeavoured to construct a connected narrative 
of the story of the modem English stage. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Bell during this month. 

Messrs. Bell will also publish immediately a volume on 
Ellen Terry and Her Impersonations, by Mr. Charles Hiatt. 

Mr. Edward 8 Eton Thompson, Government naturalist 
in Manitoba, will publish immediately, through Mr. David 
Nutt, a series of animal biographies, under the title of Wild 
Animals I have Known. The book will contain upwards of 
200 illustrations by the author. • 

An edition de luxe of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Macmillan. It is in the form 
of a quarto volume, on special antique wove paper, bound 
in sateen, with an ornamental gold block upon the side, the 
pages decorated by Mr. W. B. Macdougall, and engraved by 
Octave Lacour. There are but one thousand copies printed of 
this edition, which is specially dedicated to the members of the 
Omar Kh&yyam Club. 

Dr. Moritz Busch’s work on Bismarck has already run 
through some thousands of copies. 

Mr. E. W. Hornung’S new work, Some Persons Unknown, 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 
The book will be issued simultaneously in London and New 
York. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 0d. 

THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS of NELSON: St. Vincent. 

the Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar. By WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRTS, 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Maps and Diagrams. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

SKETCHES of the GREEK DRAMATIC POETS for 

ENGLISH READERS. By CHARLES HAINES KEENE, M.A., Pro- 
fcssjr of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 b. 6 d. 

PROVIDENT SOCIETIES and INDUSTRIAL WEL- 

FARE. By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Being tho New Volume of the “ Viotorian Era Series.** 

London: BLACKIE k SON, Limited, Old BaUej. 


(Blackwood) 6d. 

.(8oott) 6/0 

.(Grenel) 7/0 

.(Newnos) 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO/S 

LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE 
and CORRESPONDENCE of 
HENR7 REEVE, C.B., 

Late Editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
and Registrar of the Privy Connell. 

By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. 
With 2 Portrait*. 2 voir., 870 , 28<. 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE 

(GERMAN LOVE). 

Fragments from the Papt rs of an Allen. 
Collected by P. MAX MULLER. 
Translated from the German by G. A. M. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FOR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 

THE RABBIT. 

By JAMES EDMUND HARTISG. 

With a Chapter on Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. 

With 10 Illustrations by Archibald Thorhnrn, 
G. E. Lodge, S. Aiken, and Charles Whymper. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 

HOPE the HERMIT: 

A Romance or Borrowdale. 

Crown 870, 6 b. 

" A fiction stady of a romantic period of our social, 
religious, and political history of much more than 
ordinary merit, and is sure to win favour.’* 

Scotsman. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR 

GEORGE 8 AVILE, Baronet, First MARQUIS of 
HALIFAX. With a New Edition of his Works, 
now for the first time Collected and Revised. 
By H. C. FOXCROFT. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols., 
8 vo, 36e. 

“ George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, is one of 
the moet interesting a<» well as one of the most pro¬ 
minent figures iu the history of the later seventeenth 

century.Miss H. C. Foxcroft’s two large and 

painstaking volumes give us the first really complete 
record of Halifax’s career.”— Times. 


THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of 

the MORAL INSTINCT. By ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND. M.A. 2 vols., 870 , 28s. 

“Few books written since Darwin’s time on the 
evolution of a human mind are so thorough and com¬ 
prehensive and well deserving of stndy. Its chief 
merit lies in the solid treatment by which the writer 
confirms and extends the masterly sketch drawn by 
Darwin in the fourth and fifth chapters of his 
‘Descent of Man.’”— Nature. 


MEMORIES of an OLD Col¬ 
lector. By Count MICHAEL T Y 8 ZKIEWICZ. 
Translated from the French t>y Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. With 9 Plates. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. 

By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A.. Canon 
or Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Stafford- 
shire. Crown 8 vo, 7s. ed. 


THE TALE of BEOWULF, some¬ 
time King of the Folk of the Wedergeats. Trans¬ 
lated by WILLIAM MORRIS and A. J. WYATT. 
New Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


GODFRIDA: a Play. By John Davidson. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

"One enjoys reading it, because much of it is very beaut*fully written; but the writing is never carried 
to a point where it would retard or obscure the scheme. In a word, it is a play for the stage.” 

Saturday Rev is to. 


THE LOST VOLUME OF SHELLEY. 

ORIGINAL P0ETR7 of VICTOR and CAZIRE (Percy Bysshe Shelley 

and Elizabeth Shelley). Demy 870 ,5s. net. 


THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story. By Theodore 

WATTS-DUNTON, Author of “ Aylwin.” Crown 8 vo, 6 s. net. [Second Ed tion. 

44 In 'The Coming of Love ’ (whirh, though published earlier, iB really a sequel to ‘Aylwin’) he has 
given us an unforgettable, we cannot b it behove an enduring, portrait; one ot! the few immortal women of 
the imagination. Ruona Boswell comes again into * Aylwin.' Literature. 

WE WOMEN and OUR AUTHORS. Translated from the German 

of L4UBA M. HaNSSON, Author of “ Modern Women,” by HERMIONE RAMSDEN. 3s. 6 d. net. 

THE SPORTING ADVENTURES of MR. POPPLE. By G. H. 

JALLAND, tbe well-known Punch Artist. Ten Oolonred Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
Oblong 4to (14 in. by 10 in.), 6 s. 

“ Mr. Popple is a sort ot second Mr. Gilpin, and the humours ot his adventures are illustrated with 
great • go ’ as well as skill.”— St. James's Qazttts. 

RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing: I. Red Riding 

Hood. II. The Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk. Each with new Wrappers and End- 
Papers; together with Collective Titles, End-Papers, deoorative cloth Cover, and newly written 
Preface. By WALTER CRANE. 4 to, 4s. 6 d. 

Each part to be had separately at Is. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS: Pictures and Verses for Children. 

Written and Illustrated by E. RICHARDSON. Demy 12mo, 2s. 6 d. 

THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bell Illustrated in Colours. 

4tO, Ss. 6 d. 

A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemble. 4to, 4s. 6d. 

WYMPS. By Evelyn Sharp. With 8 Illustrations and Cover in 

Colours. By Mrs. PERCY DEARMBR. New and Oheap Edition. Paper boards, 3s. 6 J. 

Also to be had in oloth, oolonred edges, at 6 s. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF GERTRUDE ATHERTON'S NEW NOVEL. 

Uniform with “ Patience Sparhawk.” Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. 

“ The ablest woman writer of fiction now living .”—British Wsekly. 

" Mrs. Atherton has given us, as usual, a clever, brilliant, and interesting piece ot work, fall of brisk 
epigrams, vivid turns of speech, and effective local colour.”—Daily Chronicls . 

A CELIBATE’S WIFE: a Novel. By Herbert Flowerdew. 

" One word must be said about the 4 Tom Tits,’ Angela's twin maiden aunts. The two little old ladies 
might figure in one of Dickens’s books and suffer hardly at all by comparison with Char.ty Pecksniff.’* 

Daily Telegraph . 

REGINA; or, the Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann Sndermann. 

Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


JOHN BURNET of BARNS: a Romance. By John Bnchan, Author 

of " Scholar Gipsies," &c. 


Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

THE REPENTANCE of a PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Stephen 

GWYNN. 

A DELIVERANCE: a Novel By Allan Monkhouse, Author of 

44 Books and Plays.** 

THE DUKE of LINDEN. By Joseph Charles, Author of “A 

Statesman’s Chance.” 

BODLEY BOOKLETS. Square 16mo, Is. net. 

THE HE ADS W OMAN. By Kenneth Grahame, Author of “ The 

Golden Age.” 8 quare 16mo, Is. net. 

STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By Baron Oorvo. Is. net. 

• 4 There is a laugh on every page and a smile in every line."— Star. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W, 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 


NOW BEADY. 

AN EDITION DE LI NE. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With many Fall-Page Illustrations, 

Borders, end Initial., by GEORGE WOOLLI8CROFT RHEAD, R.*.. FREDERICK A. RHEAD, 
and LOUIS RHEAD. Special Prefaoe by the Bey. H. R. HA WEIS, M.A. 

" These excellent examples of the right way of illustrating Bunyan possess thoee masculine qualities, 
that directness, and th® robnat energy that the themes demand. As to the higher elements we associate 
nnder the name of design, there is not tbe slightest doubt Bunyan, could he study the works of the Messrs. 
Rhead, would recognise in them a crowning mtrcy specially reserved till now for himself.”— Athenteum. 

This Edition is limited to 200 copies, numbered and signed, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound 
In backram, price Two Gnineas net. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

THE LAND of the PIGMIES. By Capt. Gay Barrows. Dedicated, 

by permission, to His Majesty the King of the Belgians. With Introduction bv H. M. STANLEY, 
M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, with over 200 Illustrations. Price 21s. [ Ready shortly. 

Capt. Burrows, late of tbe Second Fusiliers, and now Captain Commandant in the servioe of the Congo 
Free State, has explored much territory never before visited by white men. The country known as the 
district, of the Uoper Uelle lies between the M’B'vmer River in the north, aDd the Aruwimi in the south. 
With the exception of the Pigmies the tribes inhabiting it are »U cannibals. The Pigmies are a strange race 
of undersir.ed men, penerally little over four feet in height. Very few travellers have ever seen them, and 
the author, having lived among them, has had a unique opportunity of studying their strange customs 
and habits, of which he has now written a most interesting account. 

SPINIFEX and SAND: a Narrative of Five Tears’ Pioneering and 

Exploration in Western Australia. By the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by 
Ernest Smythe and from Photographs, together with 4 Maps. Demy 8vo f cloth, price 21s. 

[Ready shortly. 

Mr. Carnegie's volume is chiefly made np of a narrative of an exploring expedition from Coolgardie 
across the waterless, sandy deserts of the interior to the Kimberley district, and of the re-traversing of the 
sand ridges by a route further to the east, Anally returning to Coolgardie after a journey of over 3,000 
miles, more than half of which was thiough country previously unexplored. 

A Special Prospectus of the above two volumes may be had on application. 

MAD HUMANITY. By L. Forbes Winslow, MD. Large crown 8vo, i 

cloth, price 7s. 6d. | 

In this book Dr. Winslow, the celebrated Specialist in Lunacy Cases, deals largely with his personal i 
reminiscences. Separate chapters are devoted to insanity in relation to genius, in relation to crime, and 
in relation to sex. In fact, the whole subject is treated exhaustively and in popular style. 

THE CYCLOPAEDIA of HOME ARTS. Edited and Compiled by 

MONTAGUE MARKS. Crown 4to, cloth, with hundreds of Dinstrations, Models, and Practical I 
Designs (including many large ones, full working tize), price 7s. 0d. i 

A thoroughly Practical Guide. Invaluable fcr Home Art. Study, and Amusement, and as a Library 
Work of Reference. Among the subjects dealt with are: DRAWING (Crayon Portraiture, Illustrating, 1 
Etching, Lithography. Ac.); PAINTING (Oil, Water Colours, Pastel and Distemner. Miniatures and 
Illumination, Fans. Tapestry, China, and Glass); MODELLING; WOOD-CARVING; PYROGRAVURE 
and LEATHER WORK; MRTAT. WORK (Repoussd, Bent Iron, Ac.>; DESIGNING for the ART 
TRADES 'Wall-paper, Carpets, 8ilks. Tiles, Bookbinding, Ac.); MISCELLANEOUS (Retouching Photo¬ 
graphs, '* Grangerizing,” Taxidermy, Restoring Damaged China, Ac.). 

PRISONS and PRISONERS. By tbe Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A., late 

Chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison. Author of "Jottings from Jail.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“ There are few small three-and-sixpenny volumes so full of suggestion, so crammed with well-digested 
fact, so interesting and valuable to the student of our social conditions.”— Soulh London Press. 

PIRATE GOLD. By J. R. Hutchinson, Author of “ Romance of a 

Regiment,” " Quest of the Golden Pearl,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations by Ernest 
8mythe, price 6s. 

" A real good old tale of adventure.there iB plenty of incident and life in the book ” 

__ Belfast Northern Whig. 

TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

THE GREAT HOUSE of 0ASTLET0N. By Winifred Graham, 

Anthor of “ When tbe Birde begin to Sing,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price Ss. ad. 

LITTLE MISS ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Mrs. George Oorbett. 

Author of “The Adventures of an Ugly Girl,” "The Young Stowaway,” Ac. With Illustrations 
by A. Kemp Tebby. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

PRINCE UNO: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairyland. Illustrated by 

W. D. Stevens. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 0d. 


“LATTER-DAY STORIES.” 

RECENT ADDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 

TAMMER’S DUEL. By E. and H. Heron, Authors of “ Real Ghost 

Stories,” Ac. 

*' A delightfully bright story.”— Truth. 

" Written with infinite spirit, and never-failing humour; it deserves a *ide popularity.”— Echo. 

A ROMANCE of a GROUSE MOOR By Mrs. M. E. Stevenson, 

Author of " Juliet,” " Mrs. Severn,” Ac. 

"The truly masculine style reminds you of the Brontes, and then again of Olive Schreiner.A 

powerful and thoroughly healthy story that can be heartily recommended .”—Methodist Times. 

“ A breezy Yorkshire tale, in which u keen love of open-air life and a rare appreciation of rural 
character are most effectively combined .”—Manchester Courier . 

THE SHADOW of LIFE. By Marti a Strong. 


New Six-ShilUng Novels. 

NOW MEADT. 

THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being 

the Story of a Man and a Mystery. By MAX 
PEMBERTON, Author of “Queen of the Jesters/' 
" Kronstadt.” Ac. 

“ A brilliant, fantastic book, appealing to the imag¬ 
ination.”— Daily News. 

“ Full of cleverly imagined situations and thrilling 
incidents of military adventure and amorous 
intrigue.”— Daily Mail. 

ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 

KETTLE. By O. J. CUTLIFFE HYNR, Author 
of " The Paradise Coal Boat,” <tc. Illustrated by 
Stanley L. Wood. 

" The great reading public will wax joyful over him 
(Kettle); they will rise and take him in their arms; 
he will te spoken of in clubs and railway trains, 
country parsonages, and suburban villas: and at the 
lending libraries there will be a run on him.” 

Black and White. 

FORTUNE’S SPORT. By Mrs. 

O. N. WILLIAMSON, Anthor of “The Barn 
Stormers,” "A Woman in Grey,” Ac. 

"An exceedingly clever tale.”— Aberdeen Free Press 
"Mrs. Williamson handles the threads of her plot 
well, never allowing us to see too far into it.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

THE SEED of the POPPY. By 

CLIVE HOLLAND, Anthor of “ An Egyptian 
Coquette,” “ My Japanese Wife,” Ac. 

"A cleverly wrought tale.”— Morning. 

" A most engrossing narrative, full of the infinite 
pathos of the vain struggle against an overpowering 
nabit, and the no less pathetic effort to hide from the 
man she loves her addiction to the fatal drug.” 

North British Daily Mail. 

BROTHERS of the PEOPLE. By 

FRED WHI8HAW, Author of “ A Russian Vaga¬ 
bond,” Ac. 

"A capital satire on tbe propaganda and methods 
of hair-brained would-oe regenerators of society, and 
in this sense it is a somewhat clever production.” 

Manchester Courier. 

MORD EMliY. By W. Pett 

RIDGE, Author of “ Three Women and Mr. Frank 
Cardwell,” " A Clever Wife,” Ac. 

" A genuine success. As a study of a London slum 
girl * Mord Em’ly ’ (Maud Emily) is as striking a por¬ 
trait as anything that literature can show.This is 

a book which will be cordially recommended by any¬ 
one who takes our a^vloe and reads It.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

TURKISH BONDS; or, tbe Fight 

of Faith under “ The Great Assassin.” By MAY 
KENDALL. 

“ The perusal of the book recalls the sad massacres 
which took place a short time since in Armenia. The 
book gives a vivid insight into the awful soenos con¬ 
nected with the terrible atrocities inflicted by the 
Turks on the Armenians, with the knowledge of the 
Sultan.”— Methodist Times. 

SETTLED OUT of COURT. By 

G. B. BURGIN, Author of " Fortune’s Footballs,” 
Ac. With Frontispiece by James Greig. 

THE KEY of the HOLY HOUSE: 

A Romance of Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE, 
Author of “ Tbe Black Disc,” 4c. 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY BRET HARTE. 

STORIES in LIGHT and 

SHADOW. By BRET HARTE, Author of 
" Tales of the Pacific Slope,” Ac. 

THE KNIGHT of the GOLDEN 

CHAIN. By R. D. CHETWODE, Author of 
" John of Strathbourne.” 

“ A very pleasant and unusually successful attempt 
to write a romance of the twelfth century.” 

East Anglian Daily Times. 

FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
THE MEMBER’S WIFE. By the 

Hon. Mrs. HENRY CHETWYND, Anthor of “A 
Brilliant Woman,” “ A Dutch Cousin,” Ac. 

[Nov. 30. 

THE LOST PROVINCES. (Seqnel 

to the "American Emperor.”) By LOUIS 
TRACY, Anthor of " The Final War,” Ac. With 
Twelve Illustrations by H. Piffard. fATo©. 16. 

THE OPTIMIST. By Herbert 

M0RRAH, Author of “ The Faithful City,” Ac. 

f.Voc. 18. 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

__ LIST. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

THE ECYPTIAN SOUDAN: 

Its Loss and Recovery. 

By H. 8. L. ALFORD, Lieutenant Boyal Scots 
Fusiliers, and 

W. D. SWORD, LieuteD^nt Norih Stafford Regiment. 
With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 
8vo, 10s. net. 

The narrative includes the Battle of Omdnrman 
and tbe Fall of Khartonm. 

P ALL MA LL GAZETTE .—“ A summar'sati n in 
popular form of the wi ole >-iory of the loss and recovery 
of ihe Egyptian Soudan »s very timely. The excellent 
illustrations from various sources make the book 
attractive at first glance, and tue clear, concise n&rra- 
tive will not disappoint when it comes to rending.” 

RUDYARD KtPi.IiNG'S NEW BOOK. 

Thirty third Thousand. 

THE D AYS WOEK. Cr o„ 6ro , 88 . 

F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW WORK. 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 

Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated with 28 Full- 
Page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, 
and Maps. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 2is. net. 
K flit ion Hp Lrx». limited to fiO oopie-. 60*. net. 

N K <V DECOHATED EDITION^ 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Decorated i>y W. B. Macdougall. Dedicated to 
the memner* of th»* Oma- Khayyam Cluo. An 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,000 copies. The 
d*>Comtek borders Lave been engraved on wo< d 
by Octave Lacour. Bound in sateen cloth, with 
_«>esign by W. B. Macdougall. 12s. 6d. net. 

NEW EDITION OF CRANFORD. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 
60 Pen-and-ink Sketches by HUGH THOM80N. 
_Crown 8vo. clcth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

MACMILLAN'S NEW NOVELL 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 

ROLF BOLDRKWOOD. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“Eminently readable, 
being written in the breezy, happy-go-lucky ftyle 
which oharacterbes the more recent fictional works of 
the anthor of ih*t tingnlarly earnest and impressive 
romance, * Robbery under Arms.’ ” 

BISMILLAH. A. J. Dawson. 

ACADEMY.—“ Romantic and dramatic, and full 
of colour.’* 

The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing * Master 
during tne French Revolution. ti. WEIR 
MITCHELL. M.D. 

HER MEMORY. Maarten 

MA ARTE MS. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“Full of the quiet grace 
and liteiary excellence which we have now learnt to 
associate with the author.’* 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

Bach Complete In One Volume, crown 8vo. 

Sold separately. in red cloth, gilt lettered, price 
2s. 6d.j or ia green cloth, 2s 
BALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A-HALFCOPIES. 
BMt Lynne. 460th Thousand. 

The Churnings. 180th Thousand. 

Mr*. Halliburton's Troubles. 120 th Thousand. 

Ths Shadow of eahlyoyat 100 th Thousand. 

Lard Omkburn a Daughters. loath Thousand. 

Varner e Pride. 85th Thoueand. 

Boland Yorae 116th Thousand. 

Johnny Lnolow. First Series. 60th Thousand. 

Mildred at* ell 80th Thousand, 

at. Martin a Eve. 68th Thousand. 

Trevlyn Hold. 64th Thousand. 

Ojorge Canteibnjy’s Will. 66th Thousand. 

The Bed court Farm. 60 th Thousand. 

Within the Maze. 86th Thousand. 

Slater's Folly. 60 th Thousand, 

lady Adelaide. 60t'. Thousand. 

9»eaid Cray. 62nd Thou.and. 

Johnny Lnolow. Seoond Series 33rd Tnousand. 

Anna Hereford. 46th 'Ihousano. 

Dene Hollow. 46th Thousand. 

Edina. 40ih Thousand. 

A Lite’s Secret 60th Thousand. 

The House of HaiUwetL 16th Thousand. 

Pomeroy Abbey *0th Thousand. 

Court hetheileigb- 22nd Thousand 

The Master ot Ureylanda aoth Thousand. 

The Stoi y of Ch.nes strange. I6tn Thonsand. 

AMley 16th Thousand. 

Bessy Rase. . '_l»th Thousand. 

MACMILLAN A CO., Limited, London. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S LIST. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. | MY LADIES THREE. By Annie 

E. ARMSTRONG. With Original Ulnstrationa 
by G. D. Hammond, R.I. In large crown bvo, 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

The book ia one of the r ew of which it can be said 


With upwarila of 100 Drawings by L. Leslie 
Brooke, and an Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG. In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price 0s. 

“ There are dozens of these capital drawings, and 
each one has some special grace or humour of its 
owd, the result being a volume which, while affording 
huge delight to the little people, may also be enjoyed 
by their art and humour-loving elders.” 

Court Journal. 


Mrs. F. H. 


Book 


Burnett’s children’s 
for Christmas. 

THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST; 

PrCCINO; and other Stories. Jlim-trated by 
Reginald B. Bitch In square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 0d. 

“Made up of four tales..The first is an exceedingly 

touching story.while ‘How Fauntleroy occurred, 

and a very renl little boy became an ideal one * is a 
very pretty set of chapters on the origins 1 of the now 
famous ‘Little Fauntleroy.’ Athenaeum. 

“ The work is chnrming throughout.”— Scotsman. 


STORIES from DANTE. By 

NORLEY OH ESTER. Gustave Don 1 Illus¬ 
trations. With Po» trait Frontispiece, Red aud 
Black Title. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“We have nothing but praise for this admirable 
little book.”- Bookman. 


that it is thoroughly interesting, aud yet written for 
girls.”— Gentlewoman 


New Fairy Tale Book For tho Season. 

THE OWL KING, and other 

Stories. By H. E.3COTT MANN. With Original 
Illustrations by E. A. Mason. In large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, or art linen, gilt top, 8a. gjd. 

“So great ia the cry among the little people for a 
freBh etory—one they have not heard before—that it 
is a relief to be able with 'Tne Owl King' to satisfy 
fora while their eeeminuly insatiahle appetite. 'The 
Owl King ’ will Boon, however, become established 
among the old- time favourite., for a good story once 
told travels with wonderful swiftness.” 

_ Family Circle. 


New Nook for Boys. 

THE BOYS of FAIRMEAD. By 

M. C. ROW8ELL. With numerous Illustrations 
by Chris. Himmond. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A really capital tale .. ..The story is a pure and 
strong one, bright, aud of first nuality.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 


CHOICE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

The LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. By 

8-o™“n“t£S2r.“5 oloth * ut * Bilt top ’ each voiame °° nt, “ ning 

1. THE DEERSLAYER. | 3. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

2. THE PATHFINDER. 1 4. THE PIONEERS. 

5. THE PRAIRIE. 

Thiehandsome edition of Fanimire Cooper's famous “ Leafier-Stoikrag Tales" cannot fail to delight 
the hea»t of those youths who are fortunate enough to he presented with a sot. 


FOURTH EDITION. Now ready. 

SILAS K. MOCKING'S NEW NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, oloth gilt, 3e. 8d. 

GOD’S OUTCAST. Illustrated by Lancelot 

SPEED. u 

The Daily Telegraph of September 14th, says: “ Mr. Silas Hocking, although a no less prolific than 
Popular writer of fiction, has never produced an abler, wholesome-, or more entertaining story ” 

The \ Speaker says : ‘ Mr. 8ilss Hocking hM long ago proved his merit as a writer of excellent fiction, 
but we do not remember any work of his in which such special excellence is displayed. This powerful and 
effective story is likely to meet with the appreciation that is its due, inasmuch as tho deeo feeling and 
unforced pathos which distinguish it, form a very refreshing contrast with the artificial cynicism of modern 
fiction in general. As wholesome m tendency hs it is interesting in i reatment, the book is one to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by all readers whose taste for healthy novels has remained unspoiled by the neurotic 
outpourings or youDger writers.” * J 


OF THE HOUR. 


EQUATORIA. New 


THE TOPIO 

TEN YEARS in 

Popular Edition in 1 vol., 12s. 6d.net, in medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 180 Plates and Illustrations, and 

4 Maps in colours. 

“ All interested in the note vexed question relative to the rights of France v. Erg-pt in the 
BRllF-Ol-GllRZ&l bn the Nile should read Major Casati's graphic narrative of t*n years ' 1 
personal exploration in that region." 


Popular Reissue of Mr, Marshall Mather’s 
Lancashire Stories. 

In crown 8vo, oloth gilt. 3s. Od. each. 

LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. By 

MARSHALL MATHER. 

The Athenaum says: “The simplest story in the 
world, yet told with a force aud delicacy that for the 
nonce raise into poetry the trivial and every-day I 
incident.’* I 

THE SIGN of the WOODEN I 

SHOON. By MARSHALL MATHER. i 

The Bookman , in the series of artirlsji on New 
Writers, refers to " The Sign of the Wooden 8hoon " as 
“oDeof tho truest and most pathetic interpretations 
of the character of a locaiitv which has been pub¬ 
lished.‘The Sign of the Wooden Shoon' wws not 

written to order, but. because of a passion that was on 
him to speak for the folk whom he had lean ed to 
love.” 


New Volume by the Author of “ Qulot 
Storloe from an Old Woman’s Garden.” 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

IN the SHADOW of the HILLS. 

By ALI30N M’LEAN. 

The Birmingham Daily Gazette eays : “ In these 
days ot problem-solving ’ novels and fine writing, 
it is most refreehing to find an author who can interest 
us. This Miss M’Lean succeeds in doing to the full 
...It is not often that so much pleasure can be 
obtained from a book so unpretentious aud so homely.” 

IN the SHADOW of the HILLS. 

Bv ALISON M’LEAN. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece by C. Topham Davidson. 

The Glasgow Herald says" The style throughout 
is "f singular purity and elegance, and the volume is 
one of the few that will bear the test of a second 
reading.” 


A Complete Catalogue of Presentation Boohs may he obtained on application. 

LondonFREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IK POSTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, so, South Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on applioatlon. 


w. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 

FIRST LI8T of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 


fiARLY PRINTING (before 1S00). EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS, MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 1640, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, Ac. 


M, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, S.W., LONDON. 
Poet free, la (by poet only). 


■piOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly eupplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU A 00.. 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY POR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
•call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
f&cilitiee presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the moet favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

I v —KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough 8quare, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specie lly-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph *‘ Africanism, London." 


f'PYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

J done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M , 18, Mortimer Cresoent N.W. 


rpYPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

J title, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars, Ac . multiplied 
by Edison’s Mimeograph. Long experience.—Miss Spring, 
8, Agamemnon Road, west Hampstead. 


rpYPE-WRITING.—Id per folio; over 5,000 

JL words. Is. per 1,000 ; over 10,000, special terms. MSS. care¬ 
fully revised. Work sent by post receives immediate attention. 
Translations.— Ed. Graham, Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, 
London. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

J experienced in Literary Work, and who has acoess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French. Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 


B ook s.— out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our Kiplinr Note- 
Book (6d.) ready November 15th.—Wanted. New Arahian Nights, 
Wols., 1882. 21s. offered. — Holland Co., Cherry Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 6. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
264 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

COLET COURT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 
on TUESDAY, September 13. Applioatlon for filling vacancies 
to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bewshkr, M.A, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Yew JO Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admis¬ 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurnt. (During the last twelve years 
231 Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School who 
had gained Oxford and ‘Vmbridge Higher Certificates, 29 who 
had passed the London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified 
for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these su co oes o s had. 
reoeived ihsir earlv education at C-det Court._ 


C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM (Art Branch). (18-25.) 1st DECEMBER. 

The dale specifi-d is the latest at which applications can be 
received. Tney must be made on forma to tie obtained, with 
narticulars, from the SxcaxTAKY, Civil Service Commission, 
London, B.W. _ 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJE8TY THE QUEEN. 
President-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF. G.C.S I 
THURSDAY, 17th NOVEMBER, at 5 p.m.. at ST. MARTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be 

r : ~THE FALL of CARDINAL WOLSEY," by JAMES 
GA1RDNER, LL.D. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin ’s Lane, W.C : _ 

MIJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEA8 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The LiBt contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HI8TORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, Now Oxford Street; 241, Brorapton Road, S.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchaaed and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GLINKAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvc shillings rn month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
_FRANCIS KAVBSaCROFT. Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST—8UPPER. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, price 6a. 

THE ROMANCE of 

BOOK - COLLECTING - 

By J. HERBERT SLATER. 

CO'STESTS. 

In PHAIS* or Catapoocis. 

A Comparuoit or Pkicis. 

Bon Lucky Fives. 

Th* Fovbottiv Lorn Sociity. 

Son Huvtivq-Gbocvds or Lojtdoy. 

Vi.auis or Booh-Huhtiib. 

How Fashion Lives. 

The Rules ov the Chase. 

The Glahoue o» Bihdivos. 

The Hammee avd the Eys. 

“The book-hunter will find plenty that is new, 
instructive, and amusing, written i n a pleasant, chatty 
style.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

" We must congratulate Mr. Slater upon writing a 
very entertaining volume, which will serve to while 
away an idle hour—-not altogether without profit.** 
_ Clique. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In orown 8vo, cloth, price fie. 

FITCH and 

HIS FORTUNES. 

A Novel founded on Eunpean and Native Life in 
India. By GEORGE DICK. 

“ The Btory is well told, and if, as would seem from 
the title-page, it is Mr. Dick’s first bid for popularity, 
it is a very promising effort. He has a racy style, and 
he handles his ideas with no little skill.”— Scotsman. 

“ There is a fund of entertainment in the book, and 
it should find a large public.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s. 

BRUCE REYN ELL, M.A. 

(Locum Tenens); or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 
By J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 

“ A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish 
disaffection to-day. Entertaining and brisk.” 

Academy. 

“ The sketches of Irish character are most graphi¬ 
cally drawn, and the interest is thoroughly susUine i.” 

The News. 

“Dr. Duncan Craig has done much excellent 
literaly work, and this is ms best.” 

Irish Congregational Magazine. 


CHEAP EDITION. -—In crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6<L 

RUNIC ROCKS: 

A Forth Sea Idyl. 
By WILHELM JEN8EN. Translated by 
MARIANNE E. SUCKLING. With a Preface 
by Professor G. FIEDLER. 

“An interesting example of modern German liter* 

ture well translated.A book quite out of the 

common.”— Speaker. 

“ A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly 
takes a very high place in the imaginative literature 
of the present decade.”— Academy. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 

CHEAP EDITION. —In orown 8vo, cloth, prioe 3s.fid. 
Illustrated. 

PRINCES THREE and 

SEEKERS SEVEN. 

Four Fairy Tales by MARY OOLQOHOUN. 
Illustrated by Emily Baenard. 

“There are enchantment and delight in these 
simply-told tales for little readers. Mias Colquhoon 
knows the precise measure of the comprehension of 
those for whom she writes, and she does not overtax 
it. The illustrations, by Emily Barnard, are pretty 
drawings .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise. 

Will be eagerly read.”—Daily News. 

“ Four capital fairy stories, which might be read 
with pleasure by people of any age. ’ ’—Standard. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

On NOVEMBER 20th will be Published, 

2 vols., with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 32s., 

BISMARCK: 

THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 

BEING 

The Reflections and Reminiscences 




3 I 






Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 

Translated from the German under the supervision of 

A. J. BUTLER, Jat» of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

NOTICE .—The demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers are recommended to 
place iheir oraers 1 1 once with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First Edition. 


Row Beady. With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Facsimile 
Letter. 2 vols., large poet 8vo, 21s. 

THE LIFE OF 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 

( 1846 - 1891 ). 

By E. BAREY O BRIEN, 

Author of “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland.” See. 

•BeWif Nine*.—" Will be read with lively interest, not nnly by politMans, bnt 
by *11 who care for the human comedy and the human tragedy that lie behind 
political affairs.” __ 

Now Ready. With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 
small poet 8vo, 6s. 

CHARLES LAMB AND THE 
LLOYDS. 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OR 

BIB FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical Sketch. 

By AUOUSTrNE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 8 Portrait., 10 Full-Page 
Ill nitrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 8d. 
Illustrated London News .—" A book to be read with pure enjoyment.** 

BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 

Historical Study. By the Hon. A. R. Q. CANNING, Author of “ The 
Divided Irish, ' History in Fact and Fiction.” Largo crown 8vo, 7 b. 6d. 

TBS POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES 

Yol. I. Contents : Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and 
The Growth of Love. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ Qnardion.-" As dainty an fdition as any poet conld desire for his work, 
and it will no doubt win for Mr. Bridges a considerable proportion of the many 
new readers whom he deserves.** 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CASTLE INN. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “ A Gentleman of Franoe,” “ Shrewsbury,” &o. 

_ Sp*ctMor. ” A haopy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 

wnrn alert narrative and wealth of incident, coupled with careful portraiture 
and development of character.” - 

Aeodem* —■■ Compart of Incident, and full-flavonred of the latter half of 
phe eighteenth century.’ 


On November 22nd.—With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl-of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By 8TDNEY LEE, 

Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 

NEW V01UME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

On November 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE NEWCOMBS. With 20 Full-Page Illustra- 

tions by RICHARD DOYLE, and 11 Woodcuts. 

V A volume will be issued each subsequent month until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15th, 1890. 

*•* -d Prospectus of the Edition , with Specimen Pages , will be sent post free 
on application. 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 

from the “ Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.—' 11 The place the Diary claims is on that inner shelf whore lie tho 
books which are to be read and re-read, and above all, the books whu-.h are io 

be dipped into.8tyle, distinction, call it what you will, the touch is present 

here which lifts mere writing into literature.** 

NSW AND OHEAPER EDITION OF “ AURORA LEIGH.” 

Now Ready.—With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 

ING. 

IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 

JOHN HAM HAM. Grown 8vo, 8*. 

Scotsman .—•*A delightful work for a man who iR fond of the country and 
of a good book, and it should please every one who takes it up.” 

NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 

Now Ready.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Annie 

HOWABTH, Author of “ Jan: an Afrikander.” 

NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION OF 

THE RED AXE. 

By S. a CROCKETT, 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, is now ready, crown 8vn, 8s. 

Manchettsr Guardian.— “Wa reoommend everyone who likes a stirring, 
breezy story to read it.” 


hondon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 , Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. L0N6MANS Sc G0.’S 

LIST. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3L 

PITT: 

Some Chapters of his Life and 
Times. 

By the Right Hon. 

EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 

Lord Ch&Dcellor of Ireland. 

With II Portraits. 8vo, 21 ft. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 

Crown 8vo, Og. 

HOPE the HERMIT: 

A Romance of Borrowdale. 

By EDNA LYALL. 

Daily Telegraph .—“What matters the title of a 
hook if its matter be readable well written, and 
entertaining? All these conditions are thoroughly 
fulfilled by Edna Ly&ll s latest novel, which mait lv 
deals with that eventful period of English history 
signalised by the final overthrow of the Stuart 
dynasty in the male line, and the accession to snvo- 
reign rule in this country of that accomplished soldier 
and sagacious statesman, William. Piinca of Ora n ye. 

.A long series of grap ic and instructive word- 

pictures, aptly illustrating the religions and social 
contentions ttiafc were pa aionately tt-reshod out In 
• his country during the latest two decades of the 
seventeenth century.” 

I.it-rary World .— 44 A pood i ovob and espedalv 
interesting by the introduction of historical charac¬ 
ters. such as George Pox the Quaker and Lady 
Temple, known to the public tLrough ihe love le.ters 
of Dorothy Osborne.” 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE INTRUDERS. 

By L. B. WALFORD, 

Author of “Mr. 8mith,” “ Iva Kildare,” Ac. 

Scotsman .— 11 Admirably written, and the characters 
are portrayed with Mrs. Walford’s usual happy 
touch.” 

Globe —“ Mrs. Walford is one of the few among 
the feminine writers of to-day whose work csrries on 
it the sign-manual of a gentlewoman.” 

Sheffield Independent. —“Mr*. Walford’s hooks 
elw«ys amply repay the reader, and 4 The Intruders * 
is one of her best. Long may she live to give exam¬ 
ples of fiction that amount to literature, and shame 
the skimpy, school-boy sensations of tho picture 
magazines.” 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vola., 8vo, 30e. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 
Baronet, First Marqnis of 
Halifax. 

With a New Edition of his Works, now 
for the first time Collected 
and Revised. 

By H. C. FOXCROFT. 

Times “ George 8avile, first Marouis of Halifax, 
is one of the most interesting as well as one of the 
most prominent figures in tne history of the later 

seventeenth century.Miss H. C. Foxcroft’s two 

large and painstaking volumes give us the first really 
complete record of Halifax’s career.” 


LECTURES on the NATIONAL 

GALLERY. By J. PAUL RICHTER, Ph.D. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the Text. 
Post 4to, 9s. 

MEMORIES of an OLD Col¬ 
lector. By Coant MICHAEL TY8ZKIBWICZ. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. With 9 Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. 

By Hie Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A.. Canon 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Stafford¬ 
shire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE MINISTERS of JESCS 

CHRIST: a Biblical Study. By the Rev. .T. 
F08TER LEPINE, Curate of Sc. Paul's, Maid¬ 
stone. Crown 8vo, Hi. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


DI6BY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


! Second Edi'ion now ready. Cloth, 3>. 6d. 

MR. ALAN 8T. AUBYN'8 NIW BOOK. 

! UNDER the ROWAN TREE. 

Author of 1 A Fe'low of Trinity" Ac. 

44 It is a book full of good feeling, true sympathy and 
wholesome teaching, unobtrusively convened through 
the medium of these pleasant sketches. "Speaker. 

44 The stories are all well told.”— Weeklu Sun. 
“They are well worth reading.’ —Public Opinion. 
44 These stories are distinctly above the average.” 

Bookman. 

NEW NOVEL BY CLEMENT A. MENDHAM. 

A BURIED MYSTERY. 

By ths Author of "A Troth of Tears" Ac. 
Cloth, 6s. 

“Tho story d*scril>ee the strange adventures of 
Ernest Mainwaring, representative in South Amenen 
of a steamboat company, and his faithful Indian 
serva nt.”— Scotsman. 

“A wild, weird story.”—Academy. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ES8ELL. 

ANGEL: a Cornish Romance 

By the Author of 44 Lanherst" 44 The Pearl of 
Lisnadon Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY NAUNTON COVERT81DE. 

CHESTER 0RES8WELL. 

By the Author of " The Secret of a Hollow Tree 
Atc. Cloth, 6s. 

“A pleasing romance. Tho story is crowded with 
incidents, and iR told in such a way that the writer 
always commands attention.”— Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 

THE STIGMA. 

By the Author of 44 An Odd Career" 44 A Fleeting 
Show" Ac. Cloth, 6s. \_Just out. 

“ The novel is clever and interesting; it shows both 
experience of the world and knowledge of human 
nature; and it will add to tin reputation Mr. Fitz¬ 
Gerald has already acquired.”— Scotsman. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
18. Bouverie Street, E.0. 


F. Y. WHITE & C0.'S LIST. 


THE THIRD EDITION SOW READY. 

In Illustrated paper cover, price Is.; cloth, Is. fld. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

(Fourteenth Year of Publication.) 

TWO HUSBANDS 

By JOHN STRA NGE WINTER. 

NEW ROMANCE BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 

In cloth gilt, prioe 3s. 6d., with Dlustrations by 
Harold Pivfabd. 

THE RUB7 SWORD. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE INDUNA’S WIFE," Ac. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 

THIRD EDITION NOW BEADY. 

HEART AND SWORD. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

“ John Strange Winter has achieved one of her 
greatest successes .”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

44 John Strange Winter gives us of her best.” 

Whitehall Review. 


Now ready , the THIRD EDITION of 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL, 

IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 

A Romance of the Riviera. 

“ We recognise in him a careful weaver of astonish¬ 
ing plots, sufficiently original to satisfy an exacting 
critic, and worked up with an ability that is as rare 
as it is refreshing .”—Literary World. 


A WOMAN OF IMPULSE. 

By H. FALCONER ATLEE, 

Author of 44 The Seasons of a Life,” Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. V. ROGER8. 

HER MARRIAGE VOW. 

By C. V. ROGERS. 


F. Y. WHITE k CO- 
ll, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS' 

NEW BOOKS. 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

JOHN BLACKWOOD. By his 

Daughter, Mrs. GERALD PORTBR. Being the 
Third and Concluding Volume of “ William 
Blackwood and His Sons: Their Magazine and 
Friends.” With Two Portraits and View of 
Sfcrathtyrum. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


NINTH EDITION THIS DAY. 

WITH KITCHENER to KHAR¬ 
TUM. By G. W. 8TBEVEN8, Author of “The 
Land of the Dollar.” “With the Conquering 
Turk,” “ Egypt in 1898,” Ac. With Eight Map. 
and Plana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA 
MACLEAN.” 

SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 

WINDVHAUGH. By Graham 

TRAVERS (M.as.KiT G. Todd, M U.). Author of 
“Mona Maclean” and "Fellow Travellers." 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUDRET 
CRAVEN.” 

THIS DAY 13 PUBLISHED. 

MR. and MRS. NEVILL TYSON. 

By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “Audrey 
Craven,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 


FOURTH EDITION. 

JOHN SPLENDID. By Neil 

MUNRO, Author of “The Lost Pibrooh.” Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

DR S0CTHW00D SMITH: A 

Retrospect. By his Granddaughter, Mrs. C. L. 
LEWES. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL 

SIR GEORGE TRYON, K.GB. 

By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FTTZ- 
GERALD. Cheaper Edition. With Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Os. 


HEADY NEXT WEEK. 

A SHUTTLE of an EMPIRE’S 

LOOM; or. Five Months before the Mast on a 
Modern 8team Cargo-Boat. By HARRY VAN- 
DERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6*. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

IN THE NIGER 00CNTRY. By 

HAROLD BIND LOSS. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d- 


UNIFORM WITH “SCENES OF CLERICAL 
LIFE.” 

ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 

Pocket Edition. In 3 vola. Pott 8vo, 3a. net: 
bound in leather, 4a. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR WINTER RESORTS. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

SPAIN, Madrid, the Gastiies, the Basque Provinces, 

L*on, the Asturias, Galicia, Eetreroadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Grenada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands, Ac., 
Ac. In Two Parts. 20e. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Ointra, Mafra, with 

an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and Canary Islands. Map and 
Plans. Its. 

THE RIVIERA, Ac.—From Marseilles to Pisa. 

With Outlines of the Routes thither, and some introductory information 
on the Climate and the choice of Winter Stations for Invalids, with 10 
Maps and Plans of Towns, fs. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, the 

Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Barenna, Parma, 
Modena, Genoa, Ac. Edited by H. W. POLLEN, M.A., Author of “ Dame 
Enropa’s School.” With 34 Maps and Plans. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, 

Umbria, the_ Marche., Ac. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 
24 Maps and r lans. 6s. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS. New and thoroughly 

Revised. Edited by NORWOOD YOUNG. With Maps and Plans. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii; Sorrento, Ac.; 

Capri, Ac.: Amalfii, Ptestom, Taranto, Pari. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, 
M.A. With 20 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

SICILY, Palermo, Syracuse, Ac. Edited by H. W. 

PULLEN, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, the Islands of the 

^Egean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. In Two Parts. Maps 
and Plans. 20s. 

THE SOUTH. 

NEW ZEALAND, Anckland, Wellington, the Hot 

Lakes District, WaDganui, Christchurch. Dunedin, the West Coatt R*ari, 
the Cold Lakes, the Sounds, Ac. By F. W. PENNEFATHER, LL D. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, the Coasts 


of 


Africa, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicilv, Malta, the Balearic Islands, Crete, Rhodes. Cyprus, Ac. In Two 
Pans. Edited by Ool. Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G. 
H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tonis. With 81 Maps and 
Plans. 21s. 

ALGERIA and TUNIS, Algiers, Constantinople, 

Oran, the Atlas Range, Ac. By Col. Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, 
K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis. With Maps 
and Plans. 10s. 0d. 

THE EAST. 

ASIA MINOR, Transcaucasia, Persia, Ac. An 

Entirely New Work. Edited by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, 
R.E., K.O.B. With assistance from Colonel CHERM8IDE, R.E.,O.B. f 
Mr. D. G. HOGARTH, Prof. W. RAMSAY, Colonel EVERETT, O.M.G., 
Lieut.-Oolonel HARRY COOPER, Mr. DEVEY, and others. With 
numerous Maps. 18s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Brusa, and the Troad. Edited 

by Major-General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., G.C.B. With Maps 
and Plane. 7a. 6d. 

EGYPT, the Nile, through Egypt, Nubia, Alexan- 

dria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Suez Canal, Peninsula of Sinai, 
tho Oases, the Fyoom, Ac. 34 Maps and Plans. 15s. 


HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Moab, Ac. Edited 

by the Rev. HASKETT SMITH. With 20 Maps and Flans. 20s. 

" The most important in many ways of the foreign handbooks." 

Saturday Beview. 

INDIA and CEYLON, including Bengal, Bombay 

and Madras (the Punjab, North-West Proviuces, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces, Mysore, Ac.), the Native 8tates and Assam. With 60 Maps 
and Plana of Towns and Buildings. 20s. 

JAPAN. Fourth Edition. By Basil Hall Chamberlain 

and W. B. MASON. With Maps and Plans. 20s. 


JOHN MURRAY,. Albemarle Street. 


MR. JOHN LONG, PUBLISHER. 

Father Anthony • 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

6e. Second Edition. 

“There is always a certain fascination aboot the 
sanctity of the oonfessional, and Mr. Buchanan's 
young priest who becomes possessed, in virtue of his 
office, of a secret.... is an exceedingly picturesque 
snd pathetic figure. Several minor characters are 
also cleverly drawn. Undoubtedly this story is ns 
good as, if not better than, an} thing that Mr. 
Buchanan has given us for some time.”— World. 

RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL. 

Ourioa t 

Soma Strange Adventures Of 
Two Bachelors. 

With 8 Illustrations. 6s. 


ESMI& STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 

Sent to Oovontry . 

6s. 


CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. 

Oastlo Orlolm 

06 . 


THE NEW NOVEL OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 

Tha Hospital Soorot. 

By JAMES COMPTON. 

6s. (Pseudonym of Popular Author.) 


WORKS BY PRINCIPAL OAIRD 


On 1 5th Xovember, post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 6s. net. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1803. 

By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D.. 

Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of tho UDiversity of 01a«g >w. 

Just published, post 8vo, uniform with abo\ e, 
price 6s. net. 

UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. 

Being Addressee on Subjects of Academic Study 
delivered to the University of Glaegow. 

By JOHN CAIRD. D.D., LL.D. 

“ The addrmset discuss various high themes like the unity of 
the sciences, the progreasiveness of research, the study o i history 
and of art, and gi veevidencuat every turn of courage of oou Fiction 
and luminous undetstanding of the trend of thought in the pre¬ 
sent age. Even this does not exhaust either the interest or the 
appeal of a book which is written with imagination as well as 
brains, for Uoird is at his best In attempts to gauge butler's 
position in t’icology nnd Bacon's claims in scienoe. Ws get, 
moreover, finished and subtle estimates of other masters in the 
realm of mind, such as Galileo, Erasmus, and Hum*. (After 
quoting au extract from the address on " Erasmus," the review 
proceeds.] Such words need no aid to interpn-uti • ■. It Is 
enough to add that they are typical at onoe of the litenry fer¬ 
vour nnd moral insight of a remarkable book ."—Speaker. 

" It is a small thing to say that these essays, academio as thev 
are in their oouoeption and intention, are full of attraction for 
a thoughtful and solid reader. Principal Oaird's lectures, or at 
any rate the ideals to which fcney point, will not be overlooked 
by those who constitute the London statutory commission, for 
they are in the direct line of thought which must of utoeulty 
be taken by that commission.’’— Daily CknmicU. 

JAMES MACLEHOSR & SONS, Glasgow, 
Publishers to the University. 

London and Now York: Macmillan A Go. 


Ready. 231 pp., Royal 4to. With 36 facsimile Maps 
and Illustrations. 

The ANNALS of the VOYAGES 

or TEX 

BROTHERS HICOLO ind ANTOHIO ZENO 

in the North Atlantic about the end of the Fourteenth 
Century,and the Claim founded thereon to a Venetian 
Dieoovery of America. 

A Oritioiam and an Indictment by FRED W, LUCAS. 
Hand-made Paper, £2 2e. net. Edition de Lnxo, 
limited to 60 copies on Japanese Paper, £t 4s. net. 

Full Prospectus on Application, 

HENRY STEVENS, SON, * STILES, 39, Great 
Bussell Street, London, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY,” 

Cmoisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old, 
an.l New Celebrities in Literature , 
may still be obtained, singly or in 
complete sets, on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 


AUSTRALIAN HUSH TALES. 

Whan tho Mopoko OaHs. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEPHEW. 

With 22 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A Koy to tho Wavorley 

NOVtLS. In Chronological Sequence, with 
Index of the Principal Characters. By HENRY 
GREY, Author of " The Classics for the Million,” 
Ac. An entirely New Edition, Revised and En¬ 
larged (completing Eighth Thousand). Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d._ j 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos St., Strand. 


ORAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 

Lata OHAPMANS. 

CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 

Late CHAPMAN'S. 

CRAMPTON'S MAGAZINE. 

Late OHAPMAN’S. 


Messrs. W. R. BUSSELL <6 


CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 

(Late OHAPMAN'S). 

Edited by OSWALD CBAWFURD. Price fid. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains the First 
Instalment of a NEW NOVEL by VIOLET HONT, 
Author of "The Hard Woman’’* EIGHT SHORT 
STORIES, and a NOVELS PTE by the Emroa. 

)., Limited, Paternoster Bow. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW LIST. 


By IAN MACLARKN. 

AFTERWARDS, and Other Stories 

By IAN MACLARKN, Author of "Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, art linen, 
6a. [In a few days. 

RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian 

MACLAREN. With 12 Illustrations by A. 8. 
Boyd. Fc&p. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


By E. BLANTYRK 8IMPSON. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

EDINBURGH DAYB. By E. BLANTYRE 
SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. Simpson.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. [Heady. 


Dr. R. W. DALE. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D., 

of BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. 
DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

[Next week. 


Principal REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt. 

HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, 

D.D.: His Life and Letters. Edited by his 
Sisters. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. [Next week. 


By L. GLADSTONE. 

NEIL MACLEOD: a Tale of 

Literary Life in London. By L. GLADSTONE. 
Crown svo, cloth, 8s. [Heady. 


By HALLIDAV ROGERS. 

MEGGOTSBRAE: Portraits and 

Memories. By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 
8vo,8s. [Ready. 


. By HE8BA 8TMTTON. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE.! 

By HE8BA STRETTON, Author of “Jessica's 
First Prayer,” “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 


FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY 

and DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, doth, 
3a. 0d., [Ready. 


By Professor W. M. RAMSAY. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLE- 

HEM? a Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. 
By Professor W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Part I.—The Importance of the Problem. Part 
II.—The Solution of the Problem. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Ready. 


By Prof. J. H. BERNARD. 

VIA DOMINI: Sermons for 

Christian Seasons. By J. H. BERNARD, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Arch¬ 
bishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of 
St. Patricks Cathedral, Dublin. Crown Svo, 
cloth, Os. [Next week. 


By N. L. WALKER. 

JESUS CHRIST and HIS SUR- 

ROUNDINGS. By the Rev. NORMAN L. 
WALKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Ready. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

*« LITTLE BOOK8 ON RELIGION” SERIES. 

RESTORED INNOCENCE: a New 

Volume of the “Little Books on Religion” 
Series. By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A. 
Cloth elegant, Is. 0d. [Ready. 


London: HODDER k 8T0UGHT0N, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.G. 


A. D. INNES&CO.'S LIST 

New Novel by Eden Phillpotts. 
Second Edition now ready. 

Children of the Mist 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of “Lying Prophets.” 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontiapieoe, 6' 

New Novel by Arthur Paterson. 

The Gospel Writ in Steel 

By ARTHUR PATERSON, 

Author of “The Man from Snowy River,” 
“ A Son of the Plain.,” Jto. 

With IUtutrationa by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 6g. 


New Novel by Coestance Smith, 

Prisoners of Hope. 

By CONSTANCE SMITH, 

Anther of “ Repentance of Paul Wentworth,” 
“ A Cumberer of the Ground,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6a. 


New Novel by Roma White. 

The Island of 

Seven Shadows. 

By ROMA WHITE, 

Author of “The Stolen Mask,” "The 
Changeling of Brandlesome,” Jco, 

Crown 8vo, oloth, 6s. 


New Novel by Stella During. 

Between the Devil 

and the Deep Sea. 

By STELLA DURING. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK OF MOUNTAINEERING. 

BY 

Harold Spender and H. Llewellyn Smith. 

Through the 

High Pyrenees. 

By HAROLD SPENDER and 
H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 
fc ketches and Photographs. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. 

“ We regard Mr. Spender’s book as, on the 
whole, die best - written reoord of pure 
‘ Alpinism ’ in English, and worthy to stand 
by snoh a masterpiece as ‘ Swiss Javelle.’ ” 
Manchester Guardian. 


By Alice Zimmsbn. 

The Renaissance of 
Girls’ Education 
in England. 

A Record of Fifty Years’ Progress. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

London: A. D. INNES k CO., Limited, 
31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In I yols., demy Svo, cloth, containing Intaglio Plate 
Krontiepieoe, price Me. 

ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

A Study of the Evidence bearing on bis Death 
ana Miracles, 

• By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 

“ A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work." 

Scotsman 

“This remarkable work.this 8pleodid piece of 

work in cnticiam and history .”—Christian fit arid. 


Large ciown 8vo, cloth, price 10 s. 6d. 

PAUL the MAN, 

the MISSIONARY, 

and the TEACHER. 

By Dr. ORELLO CONE. 

In 1 vol. f large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7a. 6d., 
with 43 illustrations. 

THE HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION of RELIGION 

WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed into Modem Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. 

“ If in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the ooor of Hr. 
Guthrie nor of hia publisher *. 1 ”—British Weekly. 


Poet 8vo, cloth, price 10a. 6d. 

THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

With a Map showing Rome and containing 10 Page 
Illustrations, alto several small Pen-and-Luk 
Sketches by Cecil Haytee, who accompanied 
the Author on his Journey. 

This work describes certain regions within the 
Arctic Circle which nad not previously been explored 
by Europeans. It is less a reoord of sport and adven¬ 
ture than a chatty account of the curious wa> s aud 
customs of Lapps, Finns, and other peoples of the 
far North. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 

Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain C0ARLE8 BOOTHBY, R.E. 
Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author and 
several Illustrations in the Text, from Pen-and-ink 
Sketches in the Author’s Journals. 

M Will be read with eager interest.The story of 

his imprisonment and the efforts which he put forth 

10 attain his liberty is full of interest.The narrative 

often reads like romance, but the author had too high 
a seose oc probity to palm off fiction for actual per¬ 
sonal experience.”— /Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. 

Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 

“ Tbo courageous and noble lives of Lady Russell and 
Lady Herbert are well deserving the fresh lustre 
gathered round them in the production of this small 
but meritorious volume.”— Scotsman. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. 

By C. LEWIS HIND. 

“ Decidedly a remarkable and original romance. 

Very cleverly written, full of straDge incident, and 
thoroughly interesting ."—Belfast Northern Whig. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. 

By I. HOOPER, 

Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gnnne.’* 

“ Thus ends a story curiously ssd, and in parts of 
considerable beauty. To some extent it serves to 
recall the work both of Hawthorne and Margaret 
Deland, if the two may be named together; but the 
large merit it has of workmanship and human feeling 
is due to Mr. Hooper’s own gift as a novelist.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

W* draw attention to the circumstance that “The 
Academy Bureau,” particulars of which may be found on 
page 264 of this issue, has already been the means of 
encouraging the authors of more than one work of talent. 
A MS. novel entitled An Eastern Legend is singled out this 
week to be recommended for publication. 


Tins readers of the Morning Post have been fortunate 
during the past few days in having Mr. Kipling’s articles 
on the Fleet laid before them at breakfast-time. Mr. 
Kipling therein has returned to his first love—Journalism 
—and he seems to have enjoyed her company wonderfully. 
The description of the Channel Squadron’s manoeuvres is a 
rollicking piece of work, cross-headed and hot from the 
pen, and just the thing for the moment. By the way, it 
was a graceful act on Mr. Kipling’s part to head the series 
with a quotation from Mr. Bowles’s Gun-Room Bitty-Box 
—that spirited derivative from his own genius. Mr. 
Seppings Wright’s admirable picture of naval types in 
the Illustrated London News this week is a happy accidental 
illustration of Mr. Kipling’s articles. 


In “ The Ship that Found Herself,” one of the stories 
in Mr. Kipling’s The Bay's Work, there is an odd error 
which, curiously enough, has escaped comment. On page 
73 the Bimbula is described as a steamer of 2,500 tons, 
about 240 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. On page 76 we 
learn that “In the next few days they stowed some 4,000 
tons dead-weight into the Bimbula, and took her out of 
Liverpool.” Nautical query : How far out of Liverpool 
could one take a ship of 240 ft. x 32 ft. with 4,000 tons 
dead-weight on board? Where would such a ship be 
likely to find herself? Mr. Kipling has committed an 
error in the First and Second Dimensions. A ship of 
2,500 net register could, of course, carry 4,000 dead¬ 
weight. But such a ship would measure 420 ft. X 48 ft. 
Perhaps then, after all, Mr. Kipling is not omniscient. 


Me. F. P. Babnabd, a valued contributor to the Academy, 
has been appointed to the Head Mastership of University 
College School, in succession to Mr. H. Weston Eve. Mr. 
Barnard is the author of an important work on Strongbow’s 
Conquest of Ireland, in the series edited by Prof. York 
Powell; he has published editions of two of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays, and is now engaged on a work for the 
Clarendon Press, entitled An Archaeological Companion to 
the Bistory of England. 


The multiplication of sixpenny editions of standard 
books still goes on. We are now to have Alice's Adven¬ 
tures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass in this 
form. One hundred thousand copies of each book will be 
printed. A sixpenny Robert Elsmere is also in preparation. 
We believe that publishers make little profit out of these 
sixpenny editions, and are satisfied with the increased 
demand for the better editions which nearly always results. 

A new generation has arisen since Called Back took the 
town by storm, so that in its sixpenny form, just ready, it 
may find readers by the thousand, as at first it did. Cer¬ 
tainly no experimentalist in sensational fiction who has 
written since Mr. Fargus (“Hugh Conway”) produced 
this work has exceeded him in melodramatic power and 
dexterity of workmanship. 

To the sixpenny edition Mr. Arrowsmith, “ Hugh 
Conway’s” friend and publisher, contributes a preface 
telling the book’s story. “ Hugh Conway ” wrote Called 
Back in six weeks for the sum—suggested by himself—of 
£80. That was in February and March, 1883. The book 
came out as “ Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annua l ” for that 
year at sixpence, but it sold only to the extent of 3,000 in 
three months. But in January, 1884, a notice in Truth 
appeared, and straightway a demand for the book began. 
This is one of the cases where a review really was of use, 
for Mr. Arrowsmith had to reprint and reprint steadily, 
and, as the copy before us proves, he is reprinting still. 
The story used to be told that the Prince of Wales gave 
the popularity of Called Back its best impetus, but Mr. 
Arrowsmith says nothing of that. 

His introduction continues: “Up to the present time 
there have been printed and sold no fewer than 370,000 
copies. This number refers to Great Britain and the 
Colonies alone, and does not include the enormous number 
of editions in the United States, where it is well known the 
sale was much greater than in Great Britain; in those days 
there was no copyright in the United States for an English 
author, and it may perhaps be placed on record that out of 
the enormous number of publishers in the United States 
who issued Called Back one only made any acknowledgment, 
and it is to the credit of Henry Holt & Co., of New York, 
that cheques on account of royalties came regularly from 
them to Bristol. Letters poured in to the author from all 
parts of the world, and there is hardly any language in 
which Called Back has not been printed.” One thing we 
may add: Mr. Arrowsmith cancelled his original agree¬ 
ment with the author, and paid him a royalty on every 
copy sold. 
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The stigma resting on E. L. Stevenson’s Alma Mater , of 
having contributed little or nothing to the fund for his 
memorial, remains—and, so far as the Students’ Hepresen- 
tative Council of Edinburgh University is concerned, is to 
he allowed to remain. It was generally expected that the 
proposal referred to in last week’s Academy, that the 
Council should appoint a Committee to collect subscriptions 
from the students on behalf of the memorial, had only to be 
made to be adopted. But no. The proposal has now 
been carefully considered and duly discussed by the 
Council, and has been rejected. The frugal undergraduates 
of Edinburgh University are disinclined to bang their 
saxpences on such projects. The adjective “mean” 
sufficiently and fitly characterises the Council’s resolution; 
although one student, an enthusiastic Stevensonian, found 
it necessary to prefix an unprintable adverb when expressing 
his feelings in private. It may be, of course, that the 
members of the Students’ Bepresentative Council do not in 
this matter correctly represent their constituents. All things 
considered, it is to be hoped they do not. The Stevenson 
Memorial Fund is very far from being the success which 
was expected. But better things might have been hoped 
of the students of Edinburgh University. 

Lewis Carroll’s rather bewildering mixture of fun and 
earnest, Sylvie and Bruno, has just been reissued by 
Messrs. Macmillan in a “People’s Edition.” What 
“ People’s Edition ” means we never quite understood, or 
who they are supposed to be that bought the book in its 
more expensive form ; but really it does not matter. The 
book, in spite of its bizarrerie, is a very delightful one, 
and Mr. Fumiss’s illustrations rank with his best work. 



Ax Illustration to “Sylvie and Bruno.” 

Drawn by Harry Fumiss . 

We reproduce the drawing to the nonsense rhyme : 
He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 
Descending from the bus: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus: 

“ If this should stay to dine,” he said, 

“ There won’t be much for us ! ” 


Apropos of Lewis Carroll, we are reminded that the 
“ Lewis Carroll Cot ” at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond-street is now in active use. For this excellent 



The “Lewis Carroll Cot.” 


method of perpetuating the memory of the creator of 
“ Alice ” the Si. James's Gazette has to be thanked. Our 
picture of the cot is reproduced, by permission, from the 
St. James's Budget. 

The St. James's Gazette cheered the monotony of the 
streets on Monday by issuing a contents bill entirely given 
to news concerning mobilisation and army commissariat 
precautions, under the ironical title, “ Preparations for 
Peace.” 


Apropos of fighting, a good story of a confused mind is 
told of an old Sussex woman, who replied to a remark 
about the overthrow of the Khalifa at Omdurman with: 
“I don’t mind about the Khalifa, but I wish they’d catch 
that old Sirdar. He seems to be making all the trouble.” 

In February next the first Eisteddfod Caerludd is to be 
held in the Queen’s Hall, and the programme of compe¬ 
titions is now ready ; for the objects of the promoters of 
the Eisteddfod Caerludd are purely educational—“to 
foster any budding talent, whether in literature or music, 
by instituting a series of bond fide competitions, to which 
all comers will be made heartily welcome.” One of the 
tasks set in the “ elocution section ” is the reading of 
“The Shopman,” an essay in Mr. H. G. Wells’s book, 
Certain Personal Matters. For the best public rendering 
of this amusing chapter a prize of one guinea and the 
Eisteddfod medal is offered. By the time ten candidates 
have tried their best upon it Mr. Wells’s humour will, we 
fear, be in danger of losing freshness. 


The second part of the 1898-99 Thing-Mote (Session) of 
the Viking Club began this week with the inaugural 
address by the Jarl, Dr. Karl Blind, on the Earliest 
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Traveller to the High North. Other lectures will follow 
until April, when the Great Al-Thing will be held. Among 
the Vikings the subscription, ten shillings a year, is known 
as the Skatt. But it has to be paid, just the same. 


With regard to the facsimiles of a portion of a MS. page 
of Gloria Mundi and of some verses by Mr. Henley, whioh 
we printed last week, Mr. F. W. Bookett writes: 

It would be interesting to know how many of your 
readers were able to read, without unduly straining their 
eyes, the handwriting of Mr. Henley and of the late Mr. 
Harold Frederic in your last issue. In each case the 
writing was exceptionally clear, but so small that it could 
be read only with great difficulty by eyes of average 
strength. Do writers for the press ever realise that in 
writing illegibly or in the microscopic style now so common 
they are unconsciously inflicting a great amount of suffer¬ 
ing upon that much-abused craftsman the compositor, and 
robbing him of a considerable percentage of his weekly 
wage ? Bad writing or good, the compositor has to pick 
up his thousand of types before he gets an hour’s pay. If 
this fact were more widely known, perhaps successful 
literary men might take some pains to write clearly, and 
thus save many an industrious and intelligent workman 
from pecuniary loss and premature blindness. 

Mr. Bockett’s appeal is humane and well-grounded, but 
we doubt if it is in the power of any journalist or author 
afflicted with a bad handwriting to amend it consistently. 
Habit is too strong in this matter. The plea, to have real 
results, should be placed before schoolmasters. 


A Meredith Birthday Book was, of course, inevitable, and 
it has come. The publishers are Messrs. Constable, and 
the initials of the compiler of this harmless little work are 
“D. M.,” which stand, we believe, for the novelist’s 
daughter-in-law. If we give the quotations selected for 
the week beginning to-day, November 12, we shall 
illustrate its scope with sufficient dearness: 

Nov. 12. 

True, good, glorious as the angels of heaven. 

Richard Feverel. 

By sheer force of character he gained the command of 
our respect .—Harry Richmond. 

Nov. 13. 

As noble a soul as ever God moulded clay upon. 

Richard Feverel. 

Who could help being amused by this man ? 

The Egoist. 

Nov. 14. 

His mad self-deceit would not leave him. 

Richard Feverel. 

A woman of breeding, but with a man’s head, capable of 
inspiring man-like friendships and of entertaining them. 

The Tragic Comedians. 

Nov. 15. 

His conscience was a coxcomb .—Richard Feverel. 

Set this one beside other women, she comes out well, 
fairly well, well enough .—Lord Ormont. 

Nov. 16. 

He wished to take Providence out of God’s hands. 

Richard Feverel. 

She’s one of the living women of the world. 

Lord Ormont. 


Nov. 17. 

She is superb, my friend.— Vittoria. 

Beware the silent one of an assembly ! The silent ones 
with much conversation around them, have their heads at 
work, critically perforce .—Diana of the Crossways. 

Nov. 18. 

By no means a bad talker, and variegated with faults. 

The Egoist. 

She was dry rock to herself, heartless as many bosoms 
drained of self-pity will become.— The Tragic Comedians. 


We reproduce below one of the best covers belonging to 
any boy’s book of the season that has yet reached us. The 
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A Good Book Cover. 

publishers of The Bock of the Lion are Messrs. Harper 
Brothers. The scope of the book itself was explained in 
our “Notes on Novels ” last week. 


Apropos of attractive covers, we may draw attention to 
the little series of “ Arthurian Romances unrepresented in 
Malory ” which Mr. Nutt is beginning. The first volume, 
a dainty pocket trifle, contains the story of Sir Gatcain 
and the Green Knight, retold from a MS. in the Cottonian 
collection in the British Museum by Jessie L. Weston. 
The romance follows conventional lines fairly closely, and 
has that Kelmscotty flavour (to coin an epithet) which is 
found so agreeable by many readers. But we are interested 
just now in the cover, which bears a quaint mediaeval 
design in gay colours, from the pencil of the same artist 
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whose sea-fight we have reproduced. What that artist’s 
name is we cannot say, for publishers have not yet thought 
it worth while to give public credit to the designers of 
covers. He is, however, a good workman. 


Toe preface t j Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play “ The 
Tempter,” which Messrs. Macmillan have published, 
resolves itself mainly into an examination by Mr. Jones 
of the critical capacity of Mr. Archer. Mr. Jones does not 
admire Mr. Archer—positively. Negatively he does. He 
writes: “I know of no critic who can be safely trusted to 
arrive at a wrong effect with so much precision and honest, 
painstaking effort as Mr. William Archer.” This is hard; 
but there is worse. Thus : 

Anyone who has followed the career of Mr. Archer’s 
especial protegia must have noticed that they all come to 
certain failure and misfortune, as surely as Sangrado’s 
patients all died of the fever. And a dramatist who wishes 
for a modest amount of success with his public may well 
be alarmed lest in some unlucky moment Mr. Archer may 
lay hands on him and discover his plays to be masterpieces. 
And if this be thought to be impossible in my own case, I 
can only again refer to the astonishing list of plays which 
he has discovered to be masterpieces. I declare that not 
one of us is safe from him. And any playwright who is 
placed in this precarious position may well consider how 
he may discourago Mr. Archer, and so escape the disaster 
of his praise. But indeed I have no such selfish motive, 
and my only thought is to take Mr. Archer out of the 
mean little by-ways where he has groped so long, and to 
set him with his face forward on the main highway of the 
drama’s advancement. 


So much for Mr. Archer, who knows well enough how 
to defend himself. Mr. Jones then turns to the poets : 

And here [he says] will be a fitting place to acknowledge 
the immense debt which our renascent English drama owes 
to modern English men of letters and poets. There is 
scarcely au English poet or man of letters of the present 
and passing generation who has not generously given 
much valuable leisure to teach English playwrights how 
not to write a play. I have never seen any public 
acknowledgment of this debt, on the part of the drama, 
and I am glad that it falls to me to assure all these 
eminent literal y gentlemen and poets that their labours 
have not been in vain—at least, so far as one playwright is 
con lerued. If I do not go into details and particular 
instances, it is because a sympathetic insight at one 0 
perceives that, in spite of a vast diversity of style and 
theme and treatment, the so-called literary plays of the 
last forty years are really animated by one sovereign aim 
and impulse—to show English playwrights what to avoid. 
And I claim on behalf of the Victorian literary drama that 
it has splendidly accomplished this purpose. 

Finally, says Mr. J ones in his very diverting defence: “ For 
man y years I have been in great peace about the future of 
my soul. I am in equal peace about the quite minor 
question of my future place in the English drama.” 


Pictorial Bibles are always popular. Mr. A. G. 
Temple, of the Guildhall Art Gallery, has made for 
Messrs. Cassell an adaptation of the usual plan by 
bringing together, in a handsome and very interesting 
volume entitled Sacred Art, a number of pictures by 


The Star in the East. 

From ths Pioture by ths late Lord Leighton. 
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modem painters, so arranged that they tell chrono¬ 
logically the Bible story. Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Light of 
the World" serves as frontispiece. We reproduce a 
painting by the late Lord Leighton illustrating the text, 
“ Where is He that is bom King of the Jews ? for we 
have seen His star in the East.” The picture was painted 
in 1862 . 

The diverting experimentalist in foolishness for the 
nursery who calls himself A. Nobody has brought 
together, against the coming Christmas, his two volumes 
Nonsense and Some More Nonsense, and issued them, through 
Messrs. Gardner, in one, under the former title. The 
irresponsibility of A. Nobody’s attitude may be gathered 
from this verse: 

There was an oyster, so I’ve heard, 

Who was so vain he grew a beard; 

There was a lobster, so I’m told, 

Who said “ This boiling water’s cold ! ” 

Bnt it’s tarradiddles! 

The pictures have the same reckless absurdity. They aro 
to students of modern black and white peculiarly interest¬ 
ing as being the rough colour work of a draughtsman 
usually given to pure line. We are not, we believe, 
violating secrecy in stating that A. Nobody and Mr. 
Gordon Browne are one and the same person. 

Tiie vicissitudes of remainders are often very curious. 
It is a common thing for a book to recover its original 
price, or something near it, when it has had a run upon it 
at a remainder price. As a rule a remainder stock is 
bought up by one man. A little monopoly is expected, and 
sometimes a bookseller makes a really good thing out of 
remainders which he has purchased with combined shrewd¬ 
ness and boldness. Excellent business was. done with 
Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Victoria ” edition of The Pickwick 
Papers, with its admirable topographical drawings by Mr. 
Railton. Thompson’s Biographical Dictionary, published 
by Messrs. Virtue at four guineas, was offered as a re¬ 
mainder to a bookseller who had never seen the book in 
its virginity. He did extremely well with it at fifteen 
shillings, and the price advanced to thirty-one-and-six- 
pence. Onco a leading literary paper reviewed a book by 
Prof. Thorold Rogers on the very day it became a re¬ 
mainder. This was like a godfather postponing his chris¬ 
tening-mug until his godchild is entering the valley' of 
the shadow. 

Booksellers complain of the plethora of would-be- 
funny “ animal books.” This should be a warning for 
next Christmas. 

The portion of the late Mr. William Morris’s library 
which is shortly to be sold by auction consists mainly of 
early printed books and ancient illuminated MSS. A great 
deal of biographical interest attaches to these beautiful 
volumes, for they were collected by Mr. Morris to aid and 
inspire him in his work as a decorator and a printer. There 
are codices of the Bible, Greek and Latin classics, French 
modicoval romances, a rare zEsop with woodcuts, a first 
edition of Chaucer, and a copy of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Storye of the Most Nolle and Wbrthye Kynge Arthurs, and 
also of Mis Noble and Valiannt Knyghtes of the Rounds Tails, 


printed by Copland in 1557. Alike by their intrinsic 
value and by their association with Mr. Morris, the books 
and MSS. shortly to be brought to the hammer will attract 
the attention of collectors and book lovers. 


The November Art Journal prints an interesting and 
eulogistic article on the sculptor Rodin, from which we 
reproduce a fine head of Citizen Rochefort. The Art 
Annual for 1898, being the special extra number of the 



Head of M. Rochefort. By Robix. 


Art Journal, consists of an account of “ The Life and Work 
of Lady Butler” (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), by Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. This is a comprehensive and enter¬ 
taining study of the career of a painter of military subjects 
whose pictures are now all too rare. 

Bibliographical. 

Ah occasional confossion of ignorance is good for the 
soul. We, over here, know something about American 
writers; but how little, apparently, that something is! Look 
at Mr. W. D. Ilowells’s latest pronouncement upon 
American literary critics. “ It will,” he says, “ be easily 
believed that there is no one among us now writing 
criticism with the breadth, depth, and thoroughness of 
Lowell, with his humour, or even with his whim ; there is 
no one writing it with quite the liberal intelligence of 
Whipple.” 80 far we can follow Mr. Howells. We have 
all of us read Lowell, and we have all of us at least heard 
of “Whipple” — the E. P. Whipple, I presume, whose 
American Literature, and Other Papers , whose Outlooks on 
Society, Literature, and Politics, and so forth, have had 
some circulation in our midst. But mark how Mr. Howells 
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proceeds: “ I do not think there is any heir to the method 
of Eipley ... I should have to try harder yet for a 
successor to the brilliancy, the natural and acquired fitness 
of Dennett.” “ Eipley,” assumably, is the George Eipley 
whose memoir by 0. D. Frothingham was read by some of 
us in the early eighties; but who is “ Dennett ” ? In not 
knowing him does one argue oneself unknown ? 

In the preface to his “tragedy,” “The Tempter,” 
referred to in another column, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
terribly sarcastic about poor Mr. William Archer. The 
phrase about escaping the disaster of Mr. Archer’s 
praise is neatly put, but not for the first time. To go 
no farther back than Tennyson: we all remember tie 
lamented bard’s final gibe at Christopher North: 

When I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 

Musty Christopher: 

I couhTnot forgive the praise. 

Fusty Christopher. 

Everybody, I find, is reading or re-reading The Three 
Musketeers , incited thereto by the rival dramatisations at 
Her Majesty’s and the Globe. That is about the only 
thing that the Stage does for Literature nowadays—it 
sometimes causes a run upon reprints of a literary master¬ 
piece. I calculate that during the last forty years or so 
there have been something like a score of separate English 
editions of the immortal romance, not counting those 
published within the present year. It has been brought 
out richly and cheaply, illustrated and not illustrated, the 
prices ranging from two guineas to a “tanner.” The 
two-guinea edition oame out about four years ago. There 
was one at seven shillings in 1893, and another in the year J 
following (the latter, net). There were editions at three- 
and-six in 1878-9, 1896, and 1897. The first sixpenny 
edition seems to have appeared in 1888. 

If it be true that the Eev. F. G. Lee is' going to join 
the ranks of the reverend “ remembrancers,” and publish 
his recollections, we may expect, I suppose, that those 
reminiscences will bo largely tinged by ecclesiastical 
controversy. Dr. Lee, however, has always had 'several 
strings to his literary bow. He has been writing for more 
than a quarter of a century, and one finds in the list of his 
works at least two volumes of verse ( Petronilla and The 
King's Highway), at least two tales ( Botteville Tower and 
Reginald Barentyne), historical disquisitions such as The 
Church under Elizabeth and Sketches of the Reformation , and 
so forth. Perhaps the most popular of his productions 
was The Other World; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural, 
which he followed up with More Glimpses of the World 
Unseen (surely a paradoxical title). 

The next book that is to be boiled, or cut, down for the 
benefit of the many-headed is, it seems, the Memoir of the 
Reverend Sydney Smith, by his daughter, Lady Holland, with 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. This made 
its appearance in 1855, and is therefore non-copyright. A 
reprint of it, I fear, would not pay expenses; the original 
is in two volumes, one of which is devoted to the Letters. 
The new editor, one hopes, will pick out of the work not 
only the wit but the wisdom. By the way, a selection from 
Sydney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom —mainly, I believe, a 
selection from the Memoirs and the Letters —came out in 


1861, and is, I doubt not, cherished by many. There are, 
of course, many anecdotes of Sydney Smith floating about 
in the biographies, autobiographies, diaries, and so forth, 
of the last half-century. 

. I am rather interested by the announcement of Shake¬ 
speare : His Life, Art, and Characters, by the Eev. H. N. 
Hudson. This, I take for granted, will be a reproduction 
of the fourth edition, issued in two volumes in 1883. The 
first edition dates from 1872, and until now, I fancy, the 
imprint has always been American. Hudson cannot be 
included among the great biographers and commentators 
of Shakespeare, and, though it is long since I did more 
than dip into the work, I should imagine that the 
biographical part must needs be unsatisfactory, unless it 
has been brought down to date. The. only other book by 
Hudson which has made any impression upon English 
readers is his Studies of Wordsworth. 

An illustrated Sartor Resartus will certainly be a novelty. 
Apart from that, the work has made a good many appear¬ 
ances by itself in volume form since the half-guinea 
edition of 1841. It had a separate edition in 1870, in 
1871, and in 1872. Then there came a long break until 
1888, when it was issued in no fewer than five shapes, at 
prices ranging from seven-and-six to sixpence. In 1896 
three publishers laid hands on it, one of them employing 
Prof. Dowden to write an “ introduction ” to it. It may 
be said to have reached its apotheosis last year, when four 
firms issued an edition. It also had a separate issue 
in America in 1897. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney figured most recently 
before the English reader as the author of an essay on 
James Clarence Mangan, used by way of preface to a 
selection from his poems. A new volume from her own 
pen is now promised. Her vogue in this country, suoh as 
it is, appears to have begun about thirteen years ago with 
a book of Goosequill Papers. She has also been repre¬ 
sented by two volumes of poems —The White Sail and 
The Roadside Harp —and various other publications. 

The Daily News has been making itself famous by its 
misprints. Attention has already been drawn to an article 
on “The Gallant Musketeers” which positively crawled 
with “literals,” and must surely have gone straight from 
the “ galley ” to the “ stone.” The News has also pub¬ 
lished lately a book-notice in which it describes Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell as the author of a volume of verse called 
“ Spring’s Immorality ”! 

Advertisement is made of a version of Pascal’s Provin¬ 
cial Letters, by T. McCrie, M.D. This, I presume, is a 
reprint of the translation by Dr. McCrie which appeared 
originally about half a century ago. There has been no 
lack of English versions of the Letters. There were at 
least half a dozen between 1816 and 1887, excluding 
McCrie’s. 

The news of a success spreads fast. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has already received offers to translate his Aylwin into 
German, Danish, Swedish, and Eussian. This, consider¬ 
ing that the book is only just four weeks old, is pretty 
fair. 

Tbs Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Caterina Sforza. 

Catherine Sforza. By Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini. 
Translated by Paul Sylvester. (Heinemann.) 

Three ages of Italian despotism may be reckoned: the 
Feudal—that of the Yiseonti, the Della Scala, the Carrara 
of Padua, the Este of Ferrara, the Polentani of Bavenna, 
an age in which the sword which upheld the tyrant had 
been more or less admittedly handed over to him by the 
Lord Paramount; next the Heroic—that of Captains, 
when the Sforza of Milan, the Malatesta of Bimini, the 
Montefeltro, the Baglioni of Perugia (in the person of 
their grandsire Fortebraccio), from being the hired servants 



Catherine Sforza at the Age of 19 (1481). 

. From a Painting attributed to Marco Palmcgglant. 

of states became by their own force the masters of them, 
and held them just so long as they were fit; lastly, the 
Machiavellian, when Popes’ nephews and sleek villains of 
sorts crept into strong places by stealth and maintained 
themselves there by poison and statecraft (which meant 
profiting by the strife of their neighbours), and by 
terrorism carefully exercised through other hands. After 
that there came an end of men and the time of systems— 
the system of Spain, the system of the Jesuits. All classes 
dealt in blood, for in all classes virtu was ability and 
onetid what was said of you; but where the Feudal tyrants 
held up still a rag of the right divine, and the Heroic 
flourished a gonfalon tied to a spear, the silky murderers 
whom Machiavel served came to their thrones with a purse 
in one hand and a chalice in the other. If the chalice 
held the sacramental Blood, it was the better mask for 


what else it held ; if the coins bore the double keys, the 
pious superscription was evidence that they had been 
stolen and must be quickly employed lest the thief should 
be caught by a bolder thief. So in that lovely, unhappy 
country, always at the mercy of beauty, intelligence, and 
wit, one scoundrel climbed to the throne over the corpse 
of another. 

Caterina Sforza belonged to the Heroic age, and, in a 
sense, is typical of the fall of steel before poison. The 
Borgia, Cesare, the Prince of Machiavel, tawny-bearded, 
vague-eyed, white-skinned, creeping wretch, needing her 
inheritance, settled himself to play the snake at Forli. 
He licked her over first, and bolted her at leisure, when 
she was pliant enough to his taste. He beat her, of course 
after a defence which would be a marvel of Italian history 
if there had not been plenty of others as good; but though 
he beat her, and though, Borgia all over, he insulted her 
when he had her safe in his hands, he did not kill her, nor 
is there any evidence of that treatment worse than death 
which he was not at all the man to have denied himself 
if he had dared. And that he did not dare is a fact to be 
set down to the heroic lady’s astuteness and nerve. There 
were two forces against her at Bavaldino—Cesare with 
the Pope’s legions, and D’Alegre and the Bailli of Dijon 
with those of Louis XII. Catherine surrendered to the 
Bailli. By so doing she became a prisoner of France— 
at that hour the only chivalrous nation left in Europe— 
and such she remained, though Borgia dragged her in 
triumph through the streets of Borne, and Alexander shut 
her deep in Sant’ Angelo. Such she still was when, worn 
to a shadow of what she had been, a year later she was 
led into the light by the same D’Alegre, and suffered to 
go her ways. Her ways were Florence. She never got 
her Forli again, in spite of desperate endeavours. It may 
have been a little comfort to her that when Alexander died 
the dukedom of his son shrivelled like a pricked bladder; 
but the woman loved fighting for its own sake, and only 
bore grudges when not to have done so would have been 
to give up the game. It is highly unlikely she resented 
the injuries she had roceived. Alexander tried more than 
once to poison her. Well ? Had she not tried to poison 
him ? These things were part of the science of warfare in 
Italy. 

Typical as she is of the death of her order, she is 
equally an image of her distressful country. Consider 
what she was. The bastard daughter of the third Sforza 
of Milan; married at fourteen to the son of the second 
worst Pope in Platina’s book ; betrayed and ruined by 
the son of the worst Pope in history ; three times married ; 
daughter of a father murdered by his subjects; wife to 
two husbands successively murdered by theirs; a third 
time wife ; and then mother of a son who fathered all the 
grand dukes of Tuscany—Catherine Sforza, a slim, round- 
faced, fair-haired girl, was endowed on her first marriage 
with a couple of little towns and a strip of territory in the 
battle-field of Italy (Romagna); and though she was at 
perpetual strife with her overbearing neighbours, and 
never safe for an hour from revolution within - doors, 
continued to hold on without friends, or money, or great 
alliances for twenty years. To do this, apart from her 
astonishing courage and entire freedom from any kind of 
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compassion, she employed the common means of all petty 
tyrants: she plied force against force, used Milan for her 
mainstay, intrigued with Venice, cultivated the Pope (how 
far one dare not guess), trafficked a little with Naples, did 
not neglect the cardinals when Sixtus paid his debts at 
last, and through everything was as much a friend of 
Lorenzo of Florence as she dared to be. 

But she played her cards consummately; hardly ever 
made a false step. She was never guilty of that “ want 
of forethought ” of which her present chronicler pleasantly 
accuses Antonio Ordelaffi—that of “ omitting to murder a 
certain Castellane.” Catherine never “ omitted to murder ” 
anybody; and, while she never forgot she was a Sforza, 
a granddaughter of old Muzio Attendolo, it must be 
confessed she never belied her ancestry. 

She was a liar, but that only means that she had to 
live ; she was a great lover, had three husbands and we 
know not what else—into her relations with her horrible 
old father-in-law we do not wish to inquire; the whole of 
Italy exploded over a gross joke of hers—too gross for 
these honourable pages; when she defied Cesare Borgia 
from the battlements of Ravaldino she was in complete 
armour, and her gestures and signals of contempt would 
not have been decent in a man; the number of women 
and children she had hacked to pieces, the number of 
innocent men she hanged to revenge the death of her 
lover Tommaso Ftio, would sound incredible. She must 
have waded in blood. Frmina quasi virago crudelissima e di 
gran animo, wrote the Venetian legate of her to his lords. 
And yet one looks at Palmeggiano’s portrait of her at 
Forli—a chubby, prim-lipped, virginal creature, with a 
slim neck and love-curls over her ears—and looking, is 
confronted with the old problem of the Renaissance, as 
old as the day of Webster the dramatist: these “white 
devils of Italy,” this Caterina, this Lucrezia Borgia, this 
Isotte, this Vittoria Accorombona, this lovely, horrible 
Beatrice Cenci! 

It is a puzzle too old and too long for the end of a 
review. Caterina must be acquitted of vice; she did no 
evil for evil’s sake. If she was luxurious it was because 
she loved ; if she murdered it was that she might not be 
murdered herself; if she had not lied how would she have 
endured, telling truth in a whirlwind of lies ? She loved 
her children, she fought for her hand, she was never 
afraid, and never lost heart. There have been many 
worse women in the world, and many more miserable with 
far less reason. 

The less said about Mr. Sylvester’s “ arrangement ” of a 
masterly piece of history the better. He is no translator. 
If he knows Italian, he has little English. “ Dome ” is 
not the translation of Duomo; we do not talk about “ sub¬ 
terraneans” when we mean vaults, and the “ Principle of 
the Gospel ” does not mean the opening words of it. To 
announce Catherine as “ the most holy niece of the sovereign 
Pontiff ” is to serve her with a vile phrase. To talk about 
a “ thrill of abysmal horror ” is to raise quite another sort 
of thrill. “ She said” is not our way of expressing that 
she finished speaking. Platina was not called Platinus, and 
Burchard, the diarist, did not spell his name Burckhardt. 
The translation, as a whole, is cropped and wooden. There 
ate some good pictures, an index, and some few notes. 


The Making of a Saint. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury: Sis Death assd Miracles. By 
Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., D.D. (Black.) 

This is a study in the “ History of Evidence ” which, it 
will be remembered, Squire Wendover commended to that 
enthusiastic young priest, Robert Elsmere. In the course 
of preparing a critical commentary on the Four Gospels, 
Dr. Abbott was driven to seek for some parallel body 
of documents which might throw light on the conditions 
under which the Gospels may be considered to have 
been composed, and might help to furnish canons for their 
scientific criticism. He found what he wanted in the 



Thk Dxath of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

From a Norman French Psalter of the Thirteenth Century. 

numerous narratives of the life, martyrdom, and miracles 
,of Thomas Becket already brought together in one of the 
most valuable publications in the “Rolls” Series. The 
parallel is a very close and a very striking one. Dr. 
Abbott states it thus: 

As there are four Gospels, so were there four Biographies 
of St. Thomas, recognised in very early times as especially 
authoritative. Tatian, in the second century, made a har¬ 
mony of the four Gospels, called Diatessaron: Elias of 
Evesham made a harmony of the four Biographies, and 
called it Quadrilogus. In blending the four, the Diates¬ 
saron sometimes alters, sometimes inserts, sometimes con¬ 
fuses one with the other: so does the Quadrilogus. Again, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron was so freely remoulded in later times 
that the text of the Latin, the Arabic, and the Armenian 
versions hardly ever agree together against the revised 
text of the orthodox Gospels. So, too, the Quadrilogus 
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was recast; aud the latest version, including extracts from 
Grim and Fitzstephen, and adding legendary matter, was 
the first to be given to the world in print, and still holds 
the usurped title of The First Quadrilojua. The fourth of 
our Gospels was written long after the three: so was the 
fourth of the authoritative Lives. The fourth Gospel pro¬ 
fesses to be written by one who knew Jesus as a friend: 
the fourth Biography was actually written by St. Thomas’s 
intimate friend and instructor in Scripture. That Gospel 
makes no mention of demoniacs and recounts few miracles : 
that Biography expressly claims that it is written in order 
to bring out the Man, and implies that its object is that 
the Man should emerge from the miracles under which he 
was in danger of being smothered. 

Dr. Abbott has therefore thought it worth while to issue, 
as a precursor to his greater work, a very careful analysis 
of the historic value and credibility of the more important 
documents belonging to the Thomas Becket cycle. The 
result is a couple of volumes singularly interesting, not only 
for their naive human matter and for their important critical 
implications, but also for the admirably scholarly and sym¬ 
pathetic treatment which he has given them. The work 
falls into two parts. In the first, Dr. Abbott compares, 
incident by incident, the various narratives of the martyr¬ 
dom given by St. Thomas’s biographers, checking and 
correcting one by another, with the object not merely of 
ascertaining the facts, but also of determining the relative 
value, as a witness, of each of the biographers, and of 
establishing the causes on which that value depends. 
With his conclusions under the first of these heads we 
cannot concern ourselves at length. One point, however, of 
some interest emerges, and we refer to it because it illustrates 
the reproduction which we are able to give of Dr. Abbott’s 
frontispiece. Tradition, as represented, for instance, by the 
modem versions of the story in Stanley’s Memorials of 
Canterbury and Tennyson’s Becket, attributes the first 
murderous blow to Tracy; and the especial punishment 
which he is supposed to have incurred gave rise to the 
well-known distich: 

The Tracys, the Tracys, 

Have the wind in their faces. 

Dr. Abbott, however, makes it quite clear, from the 
evidence of the most competent eye-witnesses, that the 
first wound was really given by Fitzurse, and that the 
statement that his blow only struck off the martyr’s cap 
is derived from the narratives of those who were also eye¬ 
witnesses, but were so placed in the church that they 
could not see precisely what happened. A very pretty 
little bit of investigation ! In a concluding chapter to the 
first part of the treatise Dr. Abbott draws some general 
inferences, which apply more or less to all inquiries of the 
kind. The most important is, that no rough-and-ready 
canon can be established for determining the value of an 
early account as compared with a late one. Sometimes a 
later writer interpolates or garbles facts; but sometimes 
also he corrects them. The real criterion lies in the 
personalities and circumstances of the narrators, their 
opportunities for obtaining accurate information, their 
desire and their capacity for setting down precisely what 
they hear or observe, and not confusing it with what 
they infer. The most dangerous sources of corrupted 
facts in later accounts are, firstly, the tendency to give 


literal interpretation to metaphorical expressions, and, 
secondly, the Fallacy of the Fitness of Things, the desire 
that a great tragedy should be accomplished under tragic 
conditions, that a saint should behave throughout, in the 
smallest details, up to saintly ideals. Of the importance 
to be attached mutatis mutandis to an eye-witness, he gives 
an excellent instance. The best of Becket’s biographers 
is probably Edward Grim. But even Grim is liable to 
error when he is describing something which he did not 
see. This is Grim’s account of an alleged miraculous 
incident in Becket’s earlier life: 

One day, while Thomas was hawking with his rich 
friend, a falcon, following a wild duck and just catching 
it as it dived, was itself drawn under water. For pity of 
the perishing falcon, the youth dismounted, and leapt into 
the stream. But he was in danger of drowning, and his 
friends could give him no help. Presently he drifted 
down towards a mill-wheel. Just as he drew close to the 
outrush of the mill-stream, the wheel stood, and did not 
move over till he was drawn out, alive, but terribly 
bruised. But his bruises were healed by the healing hand 
of the Saviour, who protected him when despaired of in 
the waters. 

And this is what, according to an eye-witness, really 
happened: 

One day, the two went out hawking and came to a rapid 
stream crossed by nothing but a footbridge. The knight, 
despising the danger, went over first. Thomas, safe and 
hooded, inasmuch as he anticipated no danger, followed in 
his steps. The horse’s foot slipped, and the youth, with the 
horse as well, fell into the stream. Torn from his horse, he 
was hurried down to the mill-wheel, when suddenly the 
miller turned off the water. The knight and his retinue 
followed the boy with cries along the riverside. Hearing 
their voices the miller came out, and dragged Thomas out 
half dead. 

The second part of the book deals with the miracles 
wrought upon believers in the martyr, which began imme¬ 
diately upon his death. Of these there are two collections, 
both made by monks of the Canterbury house. Dr. 
Abbott carefully compares the methods of, and the 
standard of evidence required by these two chroniclers, and 
where they give the same miracle, prints tho accounts in 
parallel columns. He is firmly convinced as to the genuine¬ 
ness—though, of course, not the supernatural character— 
of at least the earlier miracles. According to him St. 
Thomas, in his opposition to Henry, played a popular part. 
Bightly or wrongly, he was widely regarded as a champion 
of the poor and oppressed. And his death caused a great 
wave of emotional excitement, in the swell of which many 
real cures, especially of nervous diseases, took place. 
Afterwards, when the.cult of St. Thomas became fashion¬ 
able even among the wealthier classes, the miracles 
recorded degenerate. More of them become trivial, more 
of them become on a priori grounds improbable, more of 
them are accepted on evidence unworthy of credit. His 
general view is that, barring imposture, miracles wrought 
on human nature are substantially to be recognised, and 
miracles wrought on non-human nature are to be explaine 1 
as the result of linguistic error, or of too literal an inter¬ 
pretation of metaphor, or of both. 

As to the historical position of Thomas Becket, and the 
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possibility of such a wave of popular emotion as Dr. 
Abbott postulates, the secular historians must, of course, 
have their say. From the scientific point of view Dr. 
Abbott’s fascinating volumes might well have been sup¬ 
plemented by a more detailed analysis of the miracles 
wrought on human nature, with the object of ascertaining 
in what proportion of cases the cure alleged is such as 
strong emotion acting on the nervous system could be 
conceived as producing. Paralysis, well; eye disease, 
well, if the structure remains, and the optic nerve alone is 
affected. But the revivification of the dead? But the 
sudden disappearance of a skin disease ? But the resto¬ 
ration of a mutilated organ or limb ? 


Life as It Should Be. 

Memoirs of Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Astleg Cooper Key. 

By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. (Methuen.) 

This is the recorl of a career that never halted. It 
shows what life can be to a man who receives some¬ 
thing from his parents, and makes no mistakes of his own; 
iu which respect it has the force and neatness of a parable. 
We shall present Key’s story in outline as a picture of life 
as it should be. 

Midshipman Key entered the Navy in the last years of 
William the Fourth. Steam was then being tried, and the 
boy had the wit to see that this power—still the scorn of 
every mess—was to be supreme. He wrote home from 
Monte Video: “After much consideration and mature 
deliberation, I have come to the determination that the 
only way to get on in the service by one’s own exertions, 
in these times of peace, is to join a steamer and to follow 
it up.” The three “ ations ” are terrible to quote, but this 
was Key’s resolution. He boldly quitted the Curacoa, a 
sailing war-ship on which he was comfortable and popular, 
for the Gorgon, a paddle-steamer, to which he was a total 
stranger. 

On the paddle-ship Key wrote: “ Every day shows me 
that I am what people would generally call very fortunate 
wherever I go. That is to say, I am peculiarly favoured 
by Providence under all circumstances.” Just then the 
Gorgon was driven ashore by a storm of wind. The effects 
on Key were two: he was saved from going to the 
unhealthy Gold Coast station, to which the Gorgon had been 
ordered ; and the task of moving the ship gave him such 
opportunities of showing his parts that he was mentioned 
in despatches. Key’s letters at this time show him eager, 
diligent, and happy. He read Tredgold on the Steam 
Engine all through his middle watches, and learned politics 
from the daughter of the Monte Videan prime minister. 
“I have not a wish ungratified,” he writes in a welter of 
good luck)and commendations. 

Next, on) the Bulldog, Key scoured the Mediterranean 
for three''happy years. Vice-Admiral Colomb first met 
Key at this time, and he remembers “ how we midship¬ 
men recognised him as something above the ordinary 
commanders of ships, and the Bulldog as something 
different)from the ordinary steam sloops. We understood 
her to le in what was called ‘ beautiful order,’ and there 


was a look of grace about her which is in some way now 
mixed up in my mind with the look of grace which it was 
Key’s fortune to carry about in himself.” With a kind of 
heartache one sees the sunshine of the forties gleaming 
on Key and his ship as he races from Lisbon to London, 
from Messina to Naples, from Palmas Bay to Palermo, his 
anchor chains ringing bravely in every harbour. Those 
were merry times; the Mediterranean shores crackled with 
insurrections, and the Italian States were in ferment. Foi 
Key it was a round of swift voyages, clearings of decks, 
despatches, visits to glorious towns and art galleries, 
dances at Malta, rescues at Messina. “ Pray for me,” he 
writes; “I fear my head is turned at times by prosperity.” 
He was sent to Civita Vecchia to offer protection to the 
distracted and fugitive Pio Nono. What a mission for a 
young man of twenty-seven! The Bulldog's commission 
coming to an end, Key settled down to a course of study 
at Portsmouth. But his star went on shining, shining. 

Just when Captain Key was feeling ready for sea again, 
the hook of a top-block fell on the head of Captain Patey 
of the Amphion, and Key, “ being on the spot,” was 
appointed to act “ in temporary command.” Meanwhile, 
war with Russia threatened. Poor Patey tried to get 
well, but failed, and on March 9, 1853, the Amphion 
screw frigate, under Key, had its place in the large steam 
fleet which assembled at Spithead to take farewell of the 
Queen before proceeding to the Baltic. The operations 
of the combined fleetB were ponderous, and disappointing 
to the public; but Key found his opportunities. Once, 
in Kiel Bay, when the fleet weighed anchor after a rough 
night, Sir Charles Napier signalled, “ Amphion very 
slack.” Key had two anchors to weigh, the other ships 
only one ; and he writes: “ I know we are not slack, and 
shall explain it to Sir C. N. when I see him ; but mean¬ 
while the signal weighs on me. But it has done me 
good. I feel it has. I know we are the smartest ship in 
the fleet, and I will make him own it.” Napier owned it 
when Key presently scared the town of Libau out of its 
municipal senses. At Memel, Key found that his mast 
was rotten; he bought a tree, took the old mast out, and 
stepped the new one, in the open roadstead, earning the 
astonished thanks of the Admiralty. Never did his career 
drag, unless love made it seem to drag—for he was keen 
to marry. 

A little later we find Key captain of the Devon- 
port Steam Ordinary, with “ the pretty little house of 
Carhele, near Torpoint, immediately opposite the dock¬ 
yard,” and a gig to take him across the water to Key ham 
every beautiful spring morning. Next, as captain of the 
Excellent he is “ moderator in a tremendous experimental 
revolution ” in naval artillery. Then in a gale of promo¬ 
tion Rear-Admiral Key becomes Director-General of Naval 
Ordnance, and, again, Rear-Admiral Superintendent of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. Key’s difficulties and failures did 
but switch him on to surer lines to success. He was 
deprived of one post after another by Mr. Childers. He 
was sent to Malta only to be recalled by telegraph to 
Greenwich and £2,000 a year. As well try to stop a train 
of gunpowder, that had been fired, from exploding as bar 
Key’s way to the Admiralty. He arrived there, as First 
Sea Lord, in 1879, and was concerned in planning the 
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bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Nor did Providence 
mar the span and symmetry of a life in -which leisure had 
ever found some place. There was a little rest, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep; and down at Maidenhead 
they know how Admiral the Right Honourable Sir Astley 
Cooper Key played the country gentleman, and how, 
when he had fought for the ashes of his fathers, he gave 
of his wisdom and his substance to the Church. 


A French Critic. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdinand 
Brunetiere. Translated by Ralph Derechef. (Fisher 
TTnwin. 12s.) 

The notable critics may be divided into two orders. Firstly, 
the great original critics, represented in England by such 
men as Coleridge, Lamb, Matthew Arnold, and others 
more recent, on whom Time has yet to set his seal. 
Secondly, the painstaking and derivative critics, who build 
on the achievements of the former class. On the men of 
the first-mentioned order criticism depends for its progress: 
to them fall the great discoveries, they bring to the fore 
neglected reputations, lighten on the illuminative critical 
principles which are gradually adopted by lesser men. 
But they seldom codify their results. Their mission is 
exploration; and occupied in revealing the terrac incognitae 
of criticism, they will not face the drudgery of drawing 
complete charts of critical geography. This falls to the 
men of the second class; lesser, but still valuable—nay, 
invaluable. They have no special insight, they profit by 
the labours of the first class, and are liable to go astray 
•where they cannot lean upon such assistance in their judg¬ 
ments. But they are gifted with patience, sobriety, clear¬ 
ness, and method. Without them we should have no great 
histories of literature, but only isolated essays on literary 
history, critical principle, or individual authors. The first 
dass are the beacons in the seas of criticism, by whose 
light others sail. The second class systematise the conclu¬ 
sions of the great original critics, and (so to speak) chart 
out the seas for literary sailors. They compile full 
geographies of the regions which the critical discoverers 
have explored. As the Thomists codified and systematised 
the philosophy of Aquinas, the Cartesians that of Descartes, 
so they codify the results of the critical geniuses. Aris¬ 
totle of old, Hegel to a lesser degree in recent times, may 
be exceptions; but, as a rule, the critic of genius, and 
especially the modern critic of genius, will not systematise 
his results. Hence the second order of critics is a neces¬ 
sity. Men of this order may be said to have second-hand 
minds. But the second-hand mind, within its own province, 
is a needful complement to the first-hand mind. 

Of this second critical order M. Brunetiere is an 
excellent type. He has its limitations. His independent 
judgments on authors we should regard with caution. He 
has the professorial mind : its shrinking from bold novelty, 
its timorous clinging to the accustomed, its routine fondness 
for the slightly obvious. We could imagine his half- 
frightened and disliking recoil from the daring meta¬ 


phorical style of Shakespeare, were he not coerced by 
weight of authority, as one sees it in M. Taine. But he 
has only French authors to treat, and his virtues are 
therefore more prominent than his defects. He has 
eminently the best virtues of the professorial mind. He 
skirks no labour, is minutely careful, rests his judgment 
on the best precedents, and possesses the instinct of orderly 
clearness. That is a French virtue, and is especially the 
virtue of M. Brunetiere. With all his minute care, he 
observes exact subordination and proportion; he has his 
intricate material well in hand. This quality makes his 
book even original, though we have refused to class him 
with the great original critics. It is original, were it 
merely for its singularly scientific scheme, carried out with 
perfect method and perspective to the uttermost detail. 
Perspective, that is the great excellence of this work. 
With all his minuteness, he knows what to omit, and omits 
boldly, securing at once lucidity, and that quality seldom 
wedded to lucidity—precise perspicuity. 

Students’ manuals are divided between two aims. The 
one is to present a sequent review of literary history ; the 
other to give the student a full synopsis of the leading 
facts and authorities. Hitherto one has had to be taken, 
the other left. To combine the two has meant lumbering 
confusion. By his admirable scheme, M. Brunetiere has 
combined the two without any confusion. He extends 
the principle of the footnote. Along the top of each 
page runs a scientific and excellent review of French 
literary history, presenting with extreme lucidity its evolu¬ 
tion and connexions. The rest of the page is occupied 
by notes, detached from the text and having their own 
sequence, yet serving as a commentary on the text; which 
give, in small print and a compressed form, the leading 
facts and authorities regarding the life and works of each 
author mentioned in the text. These notes include even 
brief criticism, and enable the student to consult all the 
sources necessary for a proper study of the author under 
notice. They contain also such collateral matter as bears 
on literary periods. The style adopted is much that 
which a student might use for marginal notes on his 
lectures. This feature alone renders the book superior 
to any manual of the kind which we have in English; 
and we hope to see the method followed by our own, 
writers. 

M. Brunetiere has adopted the evolutionary method in 
studying literature, and (as he says) pays chief attention 
to the influence of works on works , rather than to that of 
environment, though the latter is not excluded. The 
results are largely excellent, though not free from some 
debatable consequences. He rightly insists on periods 
of transition, and omits one or two eminent -writers whom 
he considers to have been uninfluential in literary history 
—Mme. de Sevigne and Saint-Simon. This will cause 
discussion; but, as he says, a method must be carried to 
its consequences. As a student’s manual, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the very best which has yet been 
translated into English, and, on the whole, the best 
existing in French. It is an example of systematised 
critical history for which wo thank the author, and which 
should take rank as a work of permanent value, worthy 
of his scholarly reputation. 
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Mr. Henley to Order. 

London Type*. By William Nicholson. With Quator- 
zains hy W. E. Henley. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

Only once in this book is the artist at his best and the 
poet really vital, and, curiously, it is at the same moment: 
Mr. Nicholson in his figuration of a Beefeater and Mr. 
Henley in the accompanying lines. Mr. Nicholson’s 
picture has that grave, strong dignity of which he has the 
secret. The Yeoman of the Guard stands square as the 
grey tower behind him, noble and tried and true. The 
work, though it is but a few inches square, would not look 
mean if it were hung in the Velasquez room of the 
National Gallery, such is its nobility and sincerity 
and austere force. Mr. Henley’s quatorzain, though not 
so fine as the picture, has dignity, and distinction, and 
a thrill of life which we miss in the remainder of his 
verses here. This is it: 

His beat lies knee-high through a dust of story— 

A dust of terror and torture, grief and crime; 

Ghosts that are England's wonder, shame, and glory, 

Throng when he walks, an antic of old time; 

A sense of long immedicable tears 

Were ever with him, could his ears but heed ; 

The stern Hicjacett of our bloodiest years 
Are for his reading, had he eyes to read ; 

But here, where Crookback raged and Cranmer trimmed, 
And More and Strafford faced the axe’s proving, 

He shows that Crown the desperate Colonel nimmed. 

Or simply keeps the Country Cousin moving, 

And stays such Cockney pencillers as would shame 
The wall where some dead Queen hath traced her name. 

The explanation of the circumstance that only in this type 
are Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Henley really worthy of them¬ 
selves is simple: therein is the only subject worthy of 
them. The Beefeater is symbolic of so much that is grand 
and lamentable, so much that appeals to poet and painter. 

By the rest of the book we are never moved : we are 
only interested. Mr. Nicholson’s presentments are striking 
and remarkably dexterous, but they do no more than 
titillate. Mr. Henley’s verses are virile and deft, but they 
are little more than good evidence that he has observed 
well and is a master craftsman. This is an excellent 
character-sketch, for example, of a coster girl: 

’Liza’s old man's perhaps a little shady, 

’Liza’s old woman’s prone to booze and cringe; 

But ’Liza deems herself a perfect lady, 

And proves it in her feathers and her fringe, 

For ’Liza has a bloke her heart to cheer, 

With pearlies and a barrer and a jack, 

So all the vegetables of the year 
Are duly represented on her back. 

Her boots are sacrifices to her hats, 

Which knock you over— like a load of bricks ! 

Her summer velvets dazzle Wanstead Flats, 

And cost, at times, a good eighteen-and-six. 

Withal, outside the gay and giddy whirl, 

’Liza’s a stupid, straight, hard-working girl. 

And this, of a barmaid, says practically everything, short 
<>f the dark side of her life, which was not exactly nee led 
under the circumstances: 

Though, if you ask her name, she says Elise, 

Being plain Elizabeth : e’en let it piss, 


And own that, if her aspirates take their ease, 

She ever makes a point, in washing glass, 

Handling the engine, turning taps for tots, 

And countering change, and scorning what men say, 

Of posing as a dove among the pots, 

Nor often gives her dignity away. 

Her head’s a work of art, and, if her eyes 
Be tired and ignorant, she has a waist; 

Cheaply the mode she shadows; or she tries 
From penny novels to amend her taste ; 

And, having mopped the zinc for certain years. 

And faced the gas, she fades and disappears. 

But one cannot help feeling that Mr. Henley has been 
to some extent wasted over this work. To call upon him 
to sum up the external characteristics of the sandwich- 
man is rather like harnessing a war horse to the shafts. 
This is how Mr. Henley has wreaked himself on the 
task: 

And in the gutter, squelching a rotten boot, 

Draped in a wrap that, modish ten year syne, 

Partners, obscene with sweat and grease and soot, 

A horrible hat, that once was just as fine; 

The drunkard’s mouth a-wash for something drinkable. 
The drunkard’s eye alert for casual toppers. 

The drunkard’s neck stooped to a lot scarce thinkable, 

A living, crawling blazonry of Hot Coppers, 

He trails his mildews—with a Kingdom-Come 
Compact of sausage-and-mash and two-o'-rum! 

The machinery is too tremendous. A lesser man could 
have done it in a way much more to the point. 


Phases of My Life. By Francis Pigou, D.D. 

It has been wisely laid down that every village clergy¬ 
man ought to write the history of his own parish. We 
think it no less reasonable that every Dean should be 
expected to publish a volume of good stories. Such a 
book as this of Dean Pigou’s shows what happy results 
might follow. It is a Niagara of anecdote, a rushing and 
a radiant tide of Deanery humour. And Dean Pigou is 
so whole-hearted! He tells us how people wrestle with 
his name: call him Pigue, Pigout, Pigoe, Puegou, J?ico, 
the Rev. Mr. Puggie, Pickles, and—after forty years in 
the vineyard—the Rev. Mr. Pagan. After this we know 
what to expect: we have caught our Dean, and have only 
to enjoy him. 

And Dean Pigou is enjoyable. He had a Scotch 
gardener, and whenever guests were expected it rained. 
Once during an “ At Home ” it rained, and “ I remarked 
to my gardener, ‘ Our usual fate, Ogg.’ ‘ Well, Mr. 
Vicar, we’ve long wanted rain, and if you had asked a 
few more folk we should have had ab5ondant showers.’ ” 
The Dean knows parish clerks. Said one of these 
officers to another: “ Do you have matins in your 
church ? ” “ No, we prefer linoleum.” Another clerk 

gave out in church: “ Let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God a hymen of my own composure.” A counterpart 
to the lady who loved “ Mesopotamia” was the lady who 
asked our Dean to read at her bedside “ that beautiful 
lesson . . . there was summat about greaves in it.” The 
Dean read her 1 Samuel xvii. ‘ ‘ She listened with arms out¬ 
stretched, and male no comment until I came to the verse, 
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‘He had greaves of brass upon his legs.’ At this she 
raised her hands in ecstasy, and said : ‘ Ah, them greaves' 
them beautiful greaves! ’ ” There is a deal of sub¬ 
philosophy in this story. The Dean tells us—and it is an 
illuminating statement—that many clergymen cannot trust 
themselves to repeat the most familiar prayers of the 
liturgy from memory, and he tells how Archdeacon 
Sinclair was much put out because he (Dean Pigou) sat 
directly behind him at a public meeting. Our author was 
puzzled, but understood all when the Archdeacon removed 
his hat and knelt to pray. In the crown of his hat was 
printed in large typo, “ Prevent us, 0 Lord,” &c. Another 
good story is that of the newly appointed Vicar who asked 
the parish clerk whether people ever used the church 
during week-days for private prayer and meditation: “ / 
latched two or three of 'em at it the other day,” was the 
answer. 

A story of the forbidding of banns: A poor woman 
had been carefully instructed by the Dean, then a Vicar, 
how to forbid the banns of her son at St. Clement Danes 
Church ; she was to rise and say quietly, “ I forbid them.” 

. . . “ Several loving couples were in the church looking 
forward to their marriage next day. The Curate began, 

1 1 publish the Banns of Marriage-’ Without waiting 

to hear who they were, she sprang to her feet, waved the 
gingham over her head frantically, and exclaimed: ‘/ 
forbid* them all — all — all! ’ The consternation which followed 
is better imagined than described. The Vestry was filled 
with Edwins and Angelinas to know ‘who this old fool 
was.’ In the general tumult I called a hansom and made 
good my escape.” We have never handled a volume of 
reminiscences so crammed with good stories as this. We 
have quoted at random, and as our eye alights on the 
line: “What stories and anecdotes I could tell about 
Bishops! ” we close the book in a laughing despair. 
(Edward Arnold. 16s.) 


Tom Tug and Others. By Mrs. Dew-Smith. 

A year or so ago there appeared a very charming book, 
half practical, half whimsical, about gardening. It was 
called Confidences of an Amateur Gardener, was reprinted 
from the Autolycus columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
was the work of Mrs. Dew-Smith. This lady now offers 
a book about domestic animals, written in the same 
pleasant, humorous strain, and reprinted from the same 
journal. The volume gives the point of view of a woman 
of culture who is an amused observer of natural 
phenomena. Nothing that dog or cat or hen or ancient 
gardener can do is lost upon her. She has eyes for every 
garden and farm-yard oddity, and a very liberal well of 
affection and sympathy too. Here is a specimen of the 
light fare provided in Tom Tug : 

The baby donkey, with a couple of shy young heifers, is 
busy grazing in the paddock, which is separated from the 
field, in which the colts tear round and round, by the 
fence. The heifers look shyly at us, and “ back ” away. 
But the baby donkey knows no fear. As we approach he 
looks up, aid, giving his head a toss, comes up to indulge 
in the usual impertinences and receive the usual caresses. 
As I look at him, I wonder if there exists anywhere else a 
more fascinating person than this baby donkey, with his 
Whitechapel fringe hanging heavily over his forehead, his 


heavily-fringed brown eyes with depths of liquid blue, his 
soft grey nose, his elegant little legs, and tiny hoofs, with 
which he can give such impetuous, vicious little kicks. 
He is packed full of bewitching naughtiness, which sparkles 
in his eyes and expresses itself in delightful impulsive 
gestures. His manner is a charming mixture of im¬ 
pertinence and coaxing, interspersed with occasional 
nonchalant tosses of the head. 

The book throughout is thus gossipy and cheery, and we 
recommend it heartily for purposes of agreeable pastime. 
There are clever illustrations. (Seeley. 6s.) 


A Highland Subaltern. By W. Gordon-Alexander. 

A remarkable thing about this book, the full title of 
which is Recollection* of a Highland Subaltern, is the manner 
of its inception. Mr. Gordon-Alexander had as rich a store 
of memories of the Mutiny as any man: his regiment was 
the 93rd under Colin Campbell. But they remained with 
himself until last year. A correspondent of the Standard 
had expressed an opinion that, even at this late date, 
someone must surely be alive who could settle the vexed 
question as to who was the first of all to enter the 
breach of the Sikandarbagh on November 16, 1857, 
at the relief of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell. 
About two months later Mr. Gordon-Alexander sent a 
reply to this inquiry to the Standard, prefacing it with 
these remarks: “ Having kept a diary during the whole 
of the Indian Mutiny campaigns of my regiment, and 
having been one of the four leading officers to enter the 
breach at the Sikandarbagh on November 16, 1857, I 
think I am in a position to give a full and satisfactory 
answer to your correspondent ‘ Inquirer.’ ” This refer¬ 
ence to his diary brought Mr. Gordon-Alexander several 
letters, suggesting that his records should be published. At 
that time Mr. Gordon-Alexander does not appear to have 
read the standard histories and biographies which deal 
with the Mutiny. But once his interest in the literature of 
those terrible days was aroused, he turned to Kaye and 
Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, and was surprised 
to find “ how my old friend Malleson’s accounts of the 
storming of the Sikandarbagh and Shah Najaf on 
November 16, 1857; of the storming of the Begam 
Kothi on March 11, 1858; and of the miserable business 
of the repulse of General Walpole at Bunja on April 15, 
1858, bristled with inaccuracies.” Moreover, Mr. Gordon- 
Alexander found—and it is a curious reflection in these 
days when campaigns become books within a month of 
their completion—that there are very few records of the 
Mutiny in print which claim to have been written down by 
eye-witnesses within a short time of the occurrence of the 
events. Hence our author began to think more highly of 
the diary which had lain so long in his desk. He now 
gives it to the world as an accurate diary of events kept at 
the time. When this is said, we have said all that is 
necessary. Mr. Gordon-Alexander’s corrections of Malle- 
son and other authorities are interesting, to some they 
will be deeply interesting. But it would be rash to say 
that they are very important, or likely to arrest the general 
public. They give a certain spice to one more stirring 
narrative of personal experience of the Mutiny. The 
book is written in a style of soldierly plainness, and it is 
admirably produced. (Edward Arnold. 16s.) 
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Some of Ocb Neighbours. By Mary E. Wilkies. 



In thi« little book Miss Wilkin*, abandoning fiction for the 
while, 0 mtributes something t >that storeof agreeable gossip 
of which Miss Mitf >rd’s Our Village laid the foundations. 
The plan is very simple an! very attractive; and it is 
better to serve up one’s neighbours in this way than, as 
young novelists are apt to do, one’s uncles and aunts. 
Miss Wilkins has every qualification for making a charming 
book: the eccentric, or self-willed or blighted [old maid 

and old man are her 
particular game, and 
as such folk are the 
salt of village his¬ 
tories, this little book 
is as salty as the sea. 
Miss Wilkins’s neigh¬ 
bours are Timothy 
Samson; the Wise 
Man, and Little Mar¬ 
gery Snell; the Vil¬ 
lage Runaway; Cyrus 
Emmett: the Unlucky 
Man, and Phebe Ann 
Little: the Neat 
Woman ; Amanda 
Todd: the Friend of 
Cats, and Lydia Whee- 
lock: the Good Woman. She describes also a Quilting 
Bee, and an Apple-Paring Bee, and a Christmas Sing; 
eo that by the time the book is donp we know Miss 
Wilkins’s village as well as we know Miss Mitford’s. 
There are memories of Cranford, too, in this tiny volume, 
and of Thrums. 

This is what happened at the Quilting Bee, which is 
the same thing precisely as a Spelling Bee, except that 
instead of meeting to spell the company meet to make 
quilts; and after the real work is over recreation is per¬ 
mitted : 


Miss Mary K. Wilkies. 


First they played games : Copenhagen and post-office, 
roll the cover, and the rest. Young and old played except 
Brama Lincoln and her beau; they sat on thH sofa and 
were suspected of holding each other’s hands under cover 
of her pink flounces. Many thought it very silly in them, 
but when Lurinda Soell told Mrs. Weelock of it next day she 
said that she thought there were many worse things to be 
ashamed of than love. 

Lurinda Snell played the games with great enjoyment; 
she is very small and wiry, and could jump for the rolling 
cover like a cricket. Lurinda, in spite of her bitterness 
over her lonely estate, and her evident leaning toward Mr. 
Lucius Downey, is really very maidenly in some respects. 
She always caught the cover before it stopped rolling, and 
withdrew her hands before they were slapped in Copen¬ 
hagen, whereas Lottie Green almost invariably failed do 
so, and was, in consequence, kissed so many times by Mr. 
Downey that nearly everybody was 6miling and tittering 
about it. 

However, Lurinda Snell was exceedingly fidgety when 
post-office was played, and Lucius Downey had so many 
letters for Lottie Green, and finally she succeeded in 
putting a stop to the game. The post-office was in the 
front entry, and of course the parlour door was closed 
during the delivery of the letters, and Lurinda objected to 


that. She said the room was so warm with the entry door 
shut that she began to feel a buzzing in her head, which 
was always dangerous in her family. Her grandfather 
had been overheated, been seized with a buzzing in bis 
head, and immediately dropped dead, and so had her 
father. When she said that people looked anxiously at 
Lurinda; her face was flushed, and the post-office was 
given up and the entry door opened. 

It is, you see, quite small beer, but very pretty and human, 
and as Miss Wilkins chronicles it, it is necessarily 
charming. We reproduce the frontispiece-portrait of the 
author. (Dent. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Charmides. By Gascoioee Mackie. 

Old Oxford men who have tender memories of under¬ 
graduate life should be pleased with Charmides, a little 
collection of poems by Mr. Gascoigne Mackie which Mr. 
Blackwell, of Oxford, has just published in a limited 
edition. Charmides belongs to the genus of Thyrsis and 
Lycidas. Charmides was the poet’s friend, and here the 
poet offers him the meed of a melodious tear. It is a sad 
little book, now and then so intimate that the stranger, 
reading, hesitates to continue. The technique is good, 
but the beauty is the beauty rather of penetrating melan¬ 
choly— the sense of loss—than of any exquisite, fine 
collocation of words. Here is one of the poems: 

Do you rempmber once past Osney town 
Along the dusty road of bridges, we 
Turned up to Wytham woods ?— 

That happy day 

The air was full of butterflies. They seemed 
Like flying flowers: some hovered in the grass, 

Brown as the earth, and humbly beautiful: 

And twain in mazy rings from briar to briar 
Went eddying down the edges of the copse : 

Others aloft, around the saffron-leaf'd 
Oak-sapling, flitted; and one alighting, trembling 
Upon the apex of a lilac thistle, 

Opened and clasped her scintillating wings— 

Ah ! Shepherd of the blue Sicilian hills, 

These pastoral slopes, no less than thine, and these 
Melodious woodlands and mercurial brooks 
Are lovelier for the Spirit that hath fled. 

“ Do you remember ? ”—which can be one of the saddest 
of phrases—is the theme of the book. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
Is. 6d.) 

Postscript. 

Mr. G. A. Aitkee, having completed his edition of The 
Spectator, has now turned his attention to The Taller , which 
he is editing in four volumes for Messrs. Duckworth. The 
first two volumes lie before us. They are stately and very 
presentable, with a generous page and an excellent 
portrait of Steele, in the first, and Addison, in the second. 
Mr. Aitken’s notes are clear and scholarly. The edition 
promises to be the most handsome extant. 

In the new collection of papers by “A Son of the 
Marshes,” which is entitled Drift from Longshore 
(Hutchinson), Mrs. J. A. Owen, the naturalist’s skilful and 
agreeable editor, supplies some topographical details for 
the benefit of readers who wish to know more of the 
country described. The paternal “ marshes,” it seems, are 
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in Kent, and Milton-next-Sittingbourne is their centre. 
This book is not, however, entirely given to that district, 
for in one of the papers certain parts of Sussex are 
described, with all the author’s raciness, and the legend of 
the Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton, is retold. Therein the 
Devil figures as “ Brimstone.” 

One by one the contributors to Punch unmask themselves. 
.Another identity is -disclosed by the Paper* from Punch 
(Elkin Mathews), the little book of harmless but some¬ 
what exiguous pleasantries which lies before us. The 
author is Mr. Dewey Browne, and his genre is the genre of 
Mr. Ashby Sterry. The pupil, however, is behind the 
master. Sometimes Mr. Browne writes in prose and some¬ 
times in verse. His humour, we must confess, is of an 
earlier decade. 

In The New Home (Constable), by Mrs. C. S. Peel, we 
have another practical work addressed to the young couple. 
Herein Mrs. Peel offers advice on furnishing, “ treating of 
the arrangement, decoration, and furnishing of a house of 
medium size, to be maintained by a moderate income.” 
Mrs. Peel believes in china on the walls and pots of ferns 
-on fragile tripods. She also provides suggested decorations 
for night-nursery, day-nursery, and schoolroom, which 
-seems to indicate some elasticity in the use of the word 
“ moderate ” as applied to income. But there never was 
a book of this kind yet published that was not of some 
use, positive or negative, and hence we recommend it to 
■the betrothed very heartily. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker has followed her collection of 
Australian Legendary Tales with a sequel, More Australian 
Legendary Tales (Nutt), which also has an introduction by 
Mr. Lang. These stories, which have been drawn from 
•various tribes of Blacks, are interesting to the folklorist 
rather than to the ordinary reader. To the folklorist they 
are, however, exceedingly interesting. Mrs. Langloh 
Parker tells in his preface this story: “ A young Bootha 
brought in the lamp one evening; seeing some big grey 
moths fluttering round it she said: * No good, Comebee- 
geeboon darnghealdah, no tomahawks here; you’ll get 
burnt for nothing.’ Then I learnt that the spirits send 
these grey moths as soon as it is dark to the lamps to steal 
tomahawks for them.” Mrs. Langloh Parker is careful, 
she tells us, to keep natives about her that she may pick 
up odd information from them. That is the right spirit. 

Mr. Prank R. Stockton is always interesting, whether 
he writes for young or old. His new book for boys is 
-called Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts (Macmillan)— 
our coasts being American coasts—and is fact skilfully 
embroidered. “ When I was a boy I strongly desired,” 
says Mr. Stockton, “ to be a pirate, and the reason for this 
was the absolute independence of that sort of life. . . • 
In fact, I had a great desire to become what might be 
called a marine Robin Hood. I would take from the rich 
and give to the poor; I would run my long, low, black 
craft by the side of the merchantman, and when I had 
loaded my vessel with the rich stuffs and golden ingots 
which composed her cargo, I would sail away to some poor 
village, and make its inhabitants prosperous and happy 
for the rest of their lives by a judicious distribution of my 
booty.” Mr. Stockton, however, does not recommend the 
life to his readers, and his pages are indeed a woful 


exhibition of the other side of piracy. His survey of the 
ragers of the main ends with Captain Kidd. Another 
similar book, also American, is In Pirate Waters (Blackie), 
by Kirk Munroe. This is a tale of the American Navy, 
and it is a very welter of adventure and encounters. 

Another book for boys, with a decorative cover figuring 
forth a group of cricketers, is Two Scapegraces (Constable), 
by Mr. Walter Rhoades. The tale has spirit and move¬ 
ment, but the author should chasten his style, which has 
journalistic tendencies. “ If ever a boy could have bitten 
off his own head Colin was that individual,” is typical. 
Why “ individual ” ? For girls comes another story by 
the industrious and always entertaining Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
The Rebellion of Lil Carrington (Cassell). 

Two books by the best living delineator of negro life— 
Mr. E. W. Kemble—lie before us. One is Comical Coons 
(Kegan Paul), a work of superlative draughtsmanship and 
genuine drollery, wherein little niggers disport themselves 
with the abandon common to Christmas books. (A child 
in a Christmas book, to adapt a remark of Mr. -Hewlett’s, 
may do anything.) Mr. Kemble’s other work is A Coon 
-Alphabet (Lane), another collection of full-flavoured and 
spirited negro fun. 

B is fo’ bumble bee, 

Cute little thing; 

But when yer sit on one, 

Doan sit on his sting. 

This is the manner. Mr. Kemble is satisfying: there is 
no more to be said. He never disappoints. 

A new nursery book of English make is Roundabout 
Rhymes (Blackie), by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Pictures and 
verse are both Mrs. Dearmer’s, and by children of tender 
years they should be found agreeable. The ordinary 
routine of child-life is displayed and described — its 
businesses and its pleasures, washing and eating, learning 
and playing. The pictures are to us unnecessarily harsh 
in colour, but probably the nursery likes that. Another 
pleasant book for quite little children is Barton!s Leading- 
Strings (Gardner & Co.), a medley of prose, verse, and 
pictures. The author and artist of Baby Lays , Ada Stow 
and Edith Calvert, have now produced More Baby Lays 
(Elkin Mathews). The verses have a good deal of fancy. 

We have received also the annual volume of Good Words 
(Isbister), with a serial, “The Battle of the Strong,” by 
Mr. Gilbert Parker; The Sunday Magazine (Isbister), with 
a series of articles on “ Great Books ” (by Dean Farrar), 
and a serial story, “The Laurel Walk ” (by Mrs. Moles- 
worth); and Sunday (Gardner & Co.), an excellent maga¬ 
zine for the young. 


The Ancient Critic.. 

[With Acknowledgments to Mr. Laurence Binyon.] 

He watches the newcomers pass and throng, 

His eyes half-shut against the noontide sun; 

The lean, the sleek, the futile, and the strong 
Before him run. 

Eager for praise and recognition, they 

Bring him their dreams in gilt, and blue, and red, 
And stuff'd with purple patches; but all day 
He shakes his head. 
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Gloria Mundi. By Harold Frederic. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Those who have lamented in the death of Mr. Frederic 
the loss of a great novelist cannot be convicted of exag¬ 
geration. Yet it is not from Gloria Mundi that we would 
pronounce his eulogy. Admirable the work is in many 
a passage of humour and tenderness; triumphant in many 
a stroke of technique. Though the man who wrote it 
could hit from the shoulder at everything conceited or 
Pharisaical, he preserved the impersonality of the artist 
in a theme bristling with current ideas. But the subject 
of Gloria Mundi is—may we hazard the word? — too 
Besantine to show Mr. Frederic at his best. Christian, 
a young, rather self-absorbed idealist, whose father has 
been convicted by public opinion of one of those purple 
sins which no perspective can devulgarise, becomes the 
heir to a dukedom. He is therefore exposed to the world. 
Envy and adulation are his lot; he becomes weary of the 
noise, the endless formalities of fashionable life; he is 
provoked into futile outbursts by the commerce of vice; 
he yearns for a real friend. Finally, and in one woman— 
a typewriter—he finds both friend and lover. Whether 
it be because he is, from first to last, in an abnormal and 
slightly dazed state, or because the glory of the world 
passes by somewhat tamely and -without exerting its 
subtlest wiles, the fact remains that the significance of the 
story is impaired by a lack of realisation. It opens very 
well, Christian incurs the displeasure of the typewriter, 
while they are still unacquainted with each other, by 
entering the compartment she occupies in the train running 
from Paris to Dieppe. The growth of love from initiatory 
misunderstanding or dislike is the most interesting subject 
in romance; and of all scenes that can be chosen, the 
interior of a railway compartment is the easiest to visualise 
with fidelity to the author’s vision. That the heroine of 
the contretemps in the train should turn out to be a con¬ 
nexion of Christian’s ducal family is a coincidence which 
need not distress the reader who is prepared to accept 
the extraordinary types of character which the story 
contains. Of his moribund duke Mr. Frederic makes a 
most effective picture. Surrounded by dogs, he sits 
with a countenance “as devoid of significance as if it 
had been a coffin,” and such language as this on his 
lips: “ A good welting cut across the face with a 
whip is what ’d teach swine like Griffiths their place— 
and then let ’em summons you and be damned.” A 
brutal actuality also belongs to several of his kin, and yet 
the author is evidently not unconscious of that glamour 
surrounding an unbroken succession, that charm of aloof¬ 
ness, that faith in the value of mere being and that “ will 
to power,” which constitute the genius of aristocracy. 
When we spoke of a Besantine element in the novel we 
referred not only to the well-intentioned, but straitening 
effort towards a fresh outlook on the surface of life, to the 
detriment of the internal life of the story, which mark tales 
of transplantation, but also to a certain Lord Julius and 
his son Emanuel who act as godfathers to the dukedom, 
on a gigantic scale. Emanuel has a system in operation 
where there is no place for women, and we are bound 


to say he breaks down in it. It was not socialism. 
“ Nothing vexes me more,” he says, “than to have my 
work unthinkingly coupled with that monstrous im¬ 
posture.” To relieve whatever may be improbable in the 
story there is a continuous strain of actuality. Christian 
reads the Westminster Gazette, and goes to the Empire. 
At Cannes he takes off his hat to Mr. Gladstone; there is 
reference to the Jubilee. One of the lords in the stoiy 
regrets “ that Home Buie business ” : “ it sent us all over 
to the Tory side, where there were already more people 
waiting for things than there were things to go round.” 
Christian’s cousin Edward laments the “ Stomary thing, 
no mar’er where I start from, whenever I get t’ the Circus 
I get the hiccups.” And yet with all this actuality there 
is nothing impertinent, nothing ill-tempered, no attempt to 
exploit poor erring creatures from the highest to the 
lowest as better or worse them they are, or to utter final 
judgments on ideas. We have no space to touch a charm¬ 
ing love interest of the book, a love interest that again 
reminds us of Sir Walter Besant. We prefer to dwell for 
a moment on Illumination, for in this work the true 
genius and individuality of Mr. Frederic are to be found. 
There we follow the obscene soul-life of a victim to 
desperate incongruity between desire and obligation. Its 
study of the Methodist freethinker includes figures that 
illustrate all the pathos and oddity of religious life. 
It is at once tender and mordant; it expresses the tragedy 
of change amid rigid circumstances, the tragedy of every 
humbug and cad that was once a living soul. We are 
irritated by those who place Gloria Mundi higher than this 
work, because it is the later. It is subject that makes 
a book; and in “The Damnation of Theron Ware,” as 
Illumination is justly entitled in the United States, there 
is a fundamental truthfulness beside which Gloria Mundi 
is but a charming figment of the fancy. 


A Writer of Books. By George Paston. 

(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

This is a witty book. All “ George Paston’s” work has 
been clever, but A Writer of Booh is a distinct advance 
upon her previous books. Like most of its predecessors, 
it is what people call a sex-novel. The vogue of the sex- 
novel has certainly passed. “ George Paston,” however, 
takes no count of vogue. She is pre-occupied by the 
general injustice of man’s attitude towards woman, and so 
she writes about that injustice. That she is somewhat 
prejudiced is indubitable, but she is not to be confused with 
the ruck of sex-novelists; for she has humour, and she is- 
quite free from hysteria. She is intellectual rather than 
emotional, and her intellect is keen and ingenious. Her 
sense of the ludicrous is highly cultivated, especially when 
she happens to be dealing with men. There are five men 
in this story, and four of them are not only villains, but 
asses to boot. The fifth, an historian, is very charming. 
The women suffer in various ways. The eponymous 
heroine marries a sensual Philistine (why do these 
clever delicate-souled girls always marry so absurdly—in 
fiction ?); another is driven by her husband’s cruelty to 
the lunatic asylum ; a third is engaged to a consumptive 
with the least possible chance of life; a fourth is the 
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natural daughter of a deserted mother and “ an officer and 
u gentleman ” ; a fifth dies under an operation. Most of 
them, however, sre rather brilliant, and when they begin 
to talk, the lords of creation have a bad time. Said the 
heroine to an “ illogical old man,” who told her she was 
bom to be taken care of, and should leave the hardships of 
life to the men and “the unsexed members of the shrieking 
sisterhood ” : 

“ I seem to have heard something like that before . . . 
The young and presentable women are to exist beautifully, 
whether they have anything to exist on or no, while the 
plain and elderly may struggle or starve as they please. I 
wonder why it is that when men attempt to argue or 
theoiise on any question relatirg to women, they almost 
invariably throw aside every atom of their much-boasted 
reason and logic. The fact that I am obliged to earn my 
own living is answer enough to the human butterfly theory. 
I never heard that men were willing to provide even the 
prettiest women with all the prizes of life without expecting 
anything in return. But perhaps you think it less un¬ 
feminine for a girl to sell herself than to work for a liveli¬ 
hood?” 

“ One doesn’t attempt to reason with a pretty woman,” 
he replied. 

And he was wise, for Cosima Chudleigh would have 
withered him up in two minutes. 


The Minister’s Conversion. By I. Hooper. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

We have here another addition to the increasing family of 
emotional novels of the West Country. Its author, whom 
we suppose a woman, has an unusual and notably un¬ 
feminine command of sturdy English, a compactness of 
diction similarly rare in women writers, and a steady hand 
on her characters. This book is unequal, sometimes rising 
to great strength and sometimes falling to conventionality 
so trite as to be tiresome; but, taken as a whole, The 
Minister’s Conversion is one of the most promising pieces of 
emotional fiction that we have read for some time. 

The story runs on familiar lines. Margaret, the daughter 
of a Devonshire Dissenter, a winsome girl the least bit in¬ 
clined to waywardness, and not yet within miles of Godli¬ 
ness, is loved by Kris, a handsome semi-gipsy lad and her 
father’s ward. She does not exactly love him in return, 
but together they take one step too many. Kris after¬ 
wards leaves the village, a new minister, Mark Increaso, 
settles there, a man of iron will and the sternest sense of 
duty, and him Margaret marries, believing that Kris had 
first told the whole story. It was not, however, so; and 
one night Increase, by accident, discovered the truth. His 
rage and scorn were terrible, and in a scene of intense 
poignancy he cast off his wife, and bade her prepare for 
the public admonition which the tenets of their sect 
demanded. That is the core of the book, and the whole 
chapter in which the husband and wife confront each 
other is masterly in its passionate force. It should either 
be quoted whole, or left alone ; yet here is a passage: 

“ That is all there can be now. You, your way—I, 
mine. And why this is so must be known.” 

She rocked herself to and fro. 

“ I am sorry for you in this,” said Increase, though his 
cold eyes and firm lips expressed no pity. “ But it is due 


less to myself than to the sacred calling I follow that the 
fac< s of my separation from you should be known.” 

He was startled by the effect he produced. She sprang 
up, a strong, angry creature, meeting him will to will, 
pride to pride, wrath to wrath. 

“ You have no right,” she cried, “ to taunt me as you 
have done! I have sinned, but I have never tricked you. 
If I had known what I know now, I would have died 
sooner than have been your wife. And you know that.” 

“ I know nothing of the kind.” 

“ You lie ! ” she cried passionately ; “ you do know it. 
Your sacred calling’s less to you than your own pride. 
Your religion’s a worship of your own strength, of your 
own harsh, bitter, cruel soul, preach faith as you will 1 
Your faith’ll fail you one day, Mark. For you worship 
your strength and righteousness and self-conceit, and call 
them God.” 

He turned from her, white with wrath, and fitted the 
key into the lock. 

Her defiance weakened. She sjrang after him and held 
him back. 

How the minister and his wife separated, and how hie 
conversion came about, the reader must discover personally. 

The author, we wish to point out, is not capable only of 
scenes of high tension. She has an agreeable and robust 
humour, and a very pretty sense of style. This is 
charmingly done: 

Margaret darted round the house, through a gate into a 
little walled-in garden, where an old sheep-dog lay 
sunning his rheumatic limbs, and where great straggling 
bushes of cabbage roses and southernwood scented the 
warm air. She seized a long bean-pole, and rattled it 
smartly on the sill of an open window. Her action was 
followed by the appearance of Kris’s head—Kris in his 
Bhirt-sleeves, his curly black hair in confusion. 

“ You’re caught! father’s back. You ought to be iu 
the library.” 

“You’re an angel, Peg? It’s all right—I’ll dodge 
him.” 

Margaret tripped off, singing. She pulled a crimson 
rose from a bush, and stuck it in the coils of her hair, just 
above her pink ear. 

Coming to fault-finding, the conventional portions of 
the story certainly weaken it. Any means of bringing. 
Increase and Margaret together would, for example, have 
been preferable to a mad bull; and the thunderstorm 
which hastened the climax has lightened and rumbled in 
the pages of fiction too often. Again, Margaret’s father is 
a canting hypocrite such as any beginner in satire would 
produce, a mere figure of tradition of whom people were 
weary before Dickens ceased writing. Miss (?) I. Hooper 
has it in her to observe from the life, and set down the 
results firmly and winningly. Her next book ought to 
be a singularly good one. 


Mist. 

Mist on the sea; like a great bird’s pendulous wing, 
Broken and hushed ; it trails on the face of the main, 
Down comes the sun, a red shot from a merciful sliug 
Burning its heart with swift death as an end to the pain. 

From “ Some Verais ” by Helen Hay. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 


Stobie3 in Light and Shadow. By Bret Haice. 

The latest of Mr. Harte’s periodical collections of his maga¬ 
zine stories. Seven stories in all: “ITnser Karl” (a German 
oddity]; “ Uncle Jim and Uncle Billy ” (the old brand); “ See 
Yup ” (another heathen Chinee); “ The Desborough Con¬ 
nections” (a society story); “ Salomy Janes’s Kiss” (the old 
brand); “ The Man and the Mouutain ” (a Californian sketch); 
“ The Passing of Enriquez” (a sequel to “The Devotion of 
Enriquez”). (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Repentance of a Private Secretary. 

By Stephen Gwynn. 
The first essay in fiction, we believe, of a rising and versatile 
literary man. The Private Secretary was Gerald North, and 
he repented having made love to his employer’s wife instead 
of picking bilberries. The motto is: “ Qui vit sans folie n’est 
pas si sage qn'il croit.” This is a very modern story, and it is 
dedicated “ To the Wisdom of My Lady Indiscretion.” (Lane. 
3s. fid.) 

The Mawkin of the Flow. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

The mawkin’s name was Marjorie, and she was Scotch, and 
this is the pathetic story of her. Some very Scotch dialogue 
has to be wrestled with before the end is won, and the end is 
tears. “ It stands me awfu’ hard to be begunkit this gate by 
a mere slip of a lassie,” says one. What is a whaupnebbit ? 
We suppose Mr. Neil Munro knows. (Unwin. 6s.) 

A Desperate Voyage. By E. F. Knight. 

A story of adventure and scoundreliam on the high seas, by 
the author of The Cruise of the Falcon. It opens in Carey- 
street, Chancery-lane, and passes to Rotterdam and the 
Atlantic. Carew, the central figure, is a criminal of persistent 
turpitude, and the incidents are desperate and gory. (Milne. 
-2s. 6d.) 

Nanno. By Rosa Mulholland. 

A moving, pathetic story of Irish peasant life. Nanno is an 
unfortunate girl, who, left with a boy-child, fights her way 
single-handed back to peace of mind again. The story is the 
story of her struggle. There is something of the quality of 
Millet’s pictures therein, and the spirit is rustic Irish through 
and through. (Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Between the Devil and 

the Deep Sea. By S. M. During. 

Some 130,000 words, occupied in setting forth a society 
melodrama. Incidentally Lady Mary induces Sybil to make 
over to her (Lady Mary) her (Sybil’s) baby, that Colonel 
Searle, her (Lady Mary’s) husband, may think it their own. 
In the end we leave Lady Mary setting her cap at the young 
vicar. A tremendous story of “ hig-lif’s ” naughty little 
ways. (Innes. fis.) 

The Shape of Fear. By Elia W. Peattie. 

The new Elia is American, and his particular gift is to tell 
comic or whimsical ghost-stories. A few titles will indicate 
his method : “ Their Dear Little Ghost ” ; “A Spectral 
■Collie ”; “An Astral Onion”; “A Grammatical Ghost”; 
“ Story of an Obstinate Corpse.” (Macmillan. 3s.) 

Angel. By Mrs. Ensell. 

A Cornish romance of the end of the last century. Love and 
topography. Angel's face “ might have been described as 


without a fault; her skin, pure, pale and transparent «... 
her eyes soft and lustrous. ... So transparent was her tkin 
that the shadows seemed to fall upon it almost like a reflec¬ 
tion” . . . and so forth. (Digby & Long. 3s. fid.) 

The Hypocrite. ^Anonymous.) 

A rather vulgar and mordant study of certain modem legal 
and journalistic types. The story begins in an undergraduate’s 
rooms at Oxford and passes to Fleet-street. “ My dear sir, 
complexion of both kinds is influenced by cosmetics, not by 
character,” says someone. “ I perceive you are a cynic,” says 
another. Most of the people are drunkards. The nomencla¬ 
ture is remarkable : Yardly Gobion, Mordaunt Sturtevant, 
Condamine, Eliza Facinorious, Saunderson Tom, Bravery 
Reginald Scott. (Greening. 2s. fid.) 

The Rainbow Feather. By Fergus Hume. 

A country town and gossipping folk.. The last chapter is 
called “All’s Well that Ends Well,” so that Mr. Hume does 
not take the murder of the heroine too much to heart. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 6s.) 

A Haunted Town. By Ethel F. Heddle. 

A long-haired London poet threatens to marry Camilla 
Seton, but he and others have to give way to a Scottish doctor. 
Mr. Seton’s, Q.C., extremely casual acquaintance with his own 
family is rather humorously sketched : “ Papa ? ” says Camilla. 
“Oh, yes; we are to meet him to-night at the Bradburys. It 
is so good of people to give us the chance of seeing him now 
and then, isn’t it ’r ” (Wells, Gardner. 6s.) 

Uncle Jack from America. 

By R. G. Soans and Edith C. Kenyon. 
A quiet, conventional story, printed from American plates. 
Uncle Jack behaves as bachelor uncles usually do, and various 
people are made happy. (Simpkin. fis.) 

The Hospital Secret. By James Compton. 

Joseph Hargood was reported dead, and the Times said: 
“ Joseph Hargood was unto the very last a diligent student in 
all matters connected with philosophical research”; which 
does not read like a Times obituary notice. However, Hargood 
was not really dead, though he allowed people to think so. 
An ordinary novel. (John Long. 6s.) 

A Social Upheaval. By Isidore G. Aschrr. 

In this story the author surveys some aspects of Socialism. 
The hero is a dreamer, “ girt with enthusiasm to ameliorate the 
condition of men ”; and we read that “ the impossibility of 
his agents and instruments to accomplish the end in view is 
shown in the collapse of his misdirected Utopian effort.” 
(Greening & Co. 6s.) 

Nigel Ferrard. By G. M. Robins. 

A novel of the usual estranged-and-reconciled-lovers type. 
There is a parson who says that “the man who cannot make 
himself the absolute ruler of a small village in as many days 
as there are adult inhabitants is drawing the revenues of the 
Church under false pretences.” (Hurst & Blackett, fis.) 

Sent to Coventry. By Esm£ Stuart. 

When, in a novel, a pretty girl makes renunciation for the 
sake of her parents, and exclaims, at her window: “Here I 
am for good and all; but I am very, very thankful for this 
beauty; you dear hills of heather, and the little combe hiding 
in between you, you are, you must be, my friends and com¬ 
panions now,” we know that she is in luck. It was so with 
Byrd Leeworthy. (John Long. 6s.) 

When the Mopoke Calls. By W. S. Walker. 

A series of episodes in the author’s experience in wild and 
unsettled regions of Australia. (John Long.) 
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Views 

“Old Dumas.” 

He obtained permission to hunt in the State forest of 
Ferte-Vidame, and one winter’s morning, with four friends, 
left Paris, is an immense four-wheeled equipage which he 
had somehow acquired. The journey occupied fifteen 
hours, and the party instead of arriving at sunset arrived 
at midnight in front of the village inn. The inhabitants 
of the inn slept like the dead, but Dumas wakened them 
and soothed the landlord and set up a camp in the prin¬ 
cipal guest chamber. At dawn they were afoot. Before 
dark they had bagged nine head of deer and three hares. 
■Of these twelve animals seven had fallen to the gun of 
Alexandre, who relates that with a single shot he killed 
two roebuck and wounded a third. On the evening of the 
third day they re-entered Paris, the deer, and the hares 
being suspended from the roof of the carriage so that all 
might see. Directing his course to the. fishmonger’s, 
Dumas exchanged three of the deer for a thirty-pound 
salmon and a fifty-pound sturgeon, and a fourth for a 
galantine; two more were ordered to be roasted whole, 
and the last was divided among his companions of the 
-chase. The three hares went into a huge pasty. 

And all this because Dumas had decided to give a 
costume ball to literary and artistic Paris. A ball in¬ 
volved a supper, and it was in the provision of this supper 
that Dumas so characteristically showed the instincts 
which had already brought him fame as a playwright, 
and which were soon to establish him as the greatest 
romancer in literature. It is conceivable that other young 
men of thirty might have had the audacity to give a ball 
to an army of celebrities; might have requested the ten 
foremost painters of the period to decorate walls and 
ceilings with frescoes; might have strolled out casually 
to order two orchestras, three hundred bottles of bordeaux, 
three hundred bottles of burgundy, and five hundred 
bottles of champagne ; might even have set themselves 
to surpass in brilliancy a certain royal entertainment at 
the Tuileries. But it is not conceivable that anyone save 
Dumas, the unique, the incomparable, should have begun 
the preparations for a ball by travelling twenty leagues in 
■winter to win the supper from a strictly preserved forest. 


He wrote history well because he made it well. He 
was not a scholar; and though he read enormously, there 
was little method in his reading. Indeed, his ignorance 
of history at the beginning was one of the many colossal 
things about him. After Buloz had discovered him, after 
his Scenes Historiques sur Is Regne ds Charles VI. had 
helped the newly established Revue dee Deux Monies to 
its first success, we find him buying the Abbe Gauthier's 
Histoire de France, a manual of knowledge in the form of 
question and answer—sort of Gallic MagnaWs Questions, 
with mnemonic rhymes attached. The author of Olympe 
de Clives picked up his learning thus: 

Philippe d’Orleans, tire de son palais, 

Succ£de a Charles-Dix, par la choix des Fran^ais. 

Armed with this agreeable volume, he decided to write 
a series of romances which should cover the entire history 
of France. “My first inspiration,” he says, “is always 
for the impossible. Only, as I get obstinate about it, 
partly from pride and partly from the love of art, I arrive 
at the impossible. How ? I will try to tell you, but I do 
not quite understand it myself.” Ah! not even Dumas 
could tell us how Dumas arrived at the impossible. 
Fortunately, in this instance, he was helped along the road 
by his friend Delanoue, who, happening to catch him with 
Gauthier in his hand, introduced the poor fellow to the 
works of Augustin Thierry and Chateaubriand. He read 
them (“ I am wrong—I devoured them ”) and was staggered 
at the new prospects which they unveiled. For a week he 
hesitated. Then his courage returned, and he began his 
tremendous task. 

In such wise was historical romance undertaken in the 
thirties. In the nineties one commences by collecting 
a library of works on the period, and visiting the sites 
for local colour; and one usually ends by producing what 
Dumas called la literature ennugeuse, as distinguished from 
la littirature facile. “We have invented—Hugo, Balzac, 
Soulie, de Musset and I—we have invented la litterature facile, 
and somehow we have contrived to make a reputation with 
that literature, facile as it was.” How did they so succeed ? 
How comes it that Dumas, with his ignorance, his haste, 
his incredible carelessness, is more powerful to-day than 
ever aforetime, enriching the theatrical folk with gold and 
their nightly audiences with a joy more precious than 
gold? How do you explain the scene of wild enthusiasm 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre the other evening, when Mr. 
Tree set D’Artagnan and his nag upon the boards ? Not 
by the acting, for excellent acting has proved futile 
again and again; not by pedantic accuracy to fact, for 
Dumas scorned that; not by what is commonly called 
“ style,” for in Dumas this also is to seek; not by the 
self-conscious “ feeling for art,” for that was invented two 
decades after the “ Mousquetaires.” In none of these 
things lay the miracle, but simply in the original force of 
the man. 

That was an age of original force, which, when all has 
been said, is the one indispensable factor in all art. The 
blood of the Revolution seethed in the veins of Dumas 
and his compeers. Something had to happen. After 
analysis, synthesis; after destruction, creation. And they 
created, not only with their pens but with their lives. We 
are accustomed to say they had a sense of the picturesque; 
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but what we mean is that they did not merely exist, they 
lived, lived fully; when one lives fully one is of necessity 
picturesque. They produced with the fecundity of gods, 
turning out masterpieces as easily as a man in a brickfield 
turns out bricks. It became a habit. Dumas said, by 
way of ending a quarrel as to the paternity of a certain 
book: “ In twenty-five years I have written eight hundred 
volumes and forty plays. One more or less—what is that to 
me ? ” And he was far from solitary. Theophile Gautier, 
a busy journalist, did Mademoiselle de Maupin in the spare 
moments of six weeks, at the rate of five thousand words 
a day. Had he lived in ’98 we should have looked solemn 
and charged him with overwriting himself. It is the end 
of the century, and things have changed. The divine fire 
has died down. (Perhaps it has burst forth in another 
place: we have the phonograph, they had the Tour de 
Neele: who shall say ?) We are left shivering. Yes, we 
have lost that primal heat. We may as well confess it: 
the new is not equal to the old. I have a passionate 
admiration for the men who succeeded Dumas, for Flau¬ 
bert, for the des Goncourt, for young de Maupassant; I 
feel intimate with them; I love them better than I love 
Dumas, because they are of my time; I sympathise with 
their aspirations and with their griefs; I appreciate their 
noble sincerity, their fine originality. But none the less 
clearly I perceive that they are of a pigmy tribe. They 
have not bent the ancient bows. Dumas was read before 
they had been heard of, and he will be read after they are 
forgotten. 

And now to turn for a moment, by way of conclusion, 
to the matter of historical and quasi-historical fiction. 
Dumas, originally inspired, as he readily admits, by Sir 
Walter Scott, has exhausted the possibilities of the con¬ 
vention which Scott evolved. That convention seems still 
to satisfy us. Our authors still use it, with considerable 
advantage to their own fame and fortune; but they have 
carried it no further. Nor will they do so. As a vehicle 
for new, living art it is outworn, and should be cast aside. 
Until a new convention is devised, the art of historical 
fiction may be regarded as dead. Flaubert knew this well. 
He made heroic attempts to find the desired new conven¬ 
tion. Did he succeed ? I think not. But another may 
succeed. Surely one can imagine a convention that shall 
utilise the technical discoveries of recent artists, and, 
* leaving Dumas behind, shall pass forward into those fields 
of psychology and naturalism, which after so many efforts 
have been conquered by the modem novel. 

E. A. Bennett. 


Words, Words, Words. 

The Oxford Dictionary continues steadily to add to our 
knowledge of the history of English words. As Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Bradley have hitherto paid a good deal 
of attention to neologisms in the London papers, they have 
certainly their work cut out for them if they mean to make 
a note of all the coinages in current journalism. Mean¬ 
time, it is interesting to discover that many words and 
phrases are not so new as one had thought. Thus, Swift, 
in 1708, writes of a heavy book, in a sense that even a 
bookworm can appreciate. Disraeli uses heavy in its 


theatrical sense in Vivian Grey. Dickens uses it too. 
The use of “heavy swell” dates at least from 1830. 

“ Heavy,” as short for the slang “heavy wet,” is found 
in Alton Locke. Havoc, which is derived from the French, 
is as old as the fourth century. To cry havoc meant 
originally to give the army the order to “ havoc! ” as 
the signal for seizure of spoil. You find the same 
phrase in old French 800 years ago. Hazard is 
another French word. The Oxford Dictionary gives 
Littre’s derivation from Hasart, or Asart, in Palestine, the 
name of the castle where the game was invented during 
the siege. The correctness of the reading “ long heath ” 
in a well-known passage of “The Tempest,” Act I., 1. 70 : 

“ Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea . ...” is 
proved by a quotation from an earlier herbalist (Lyte: 
1578). Some editors had emended “ long heath ” to “ ling, 
health.” 

The parliamentary “hear, hear!” is an abbreviated form 
of the ironical “hear him, hear him!” By 1768thephrase 
was simply “ hear ! ” “ That very word 1 hear,’ ” said a 

member of the House of Commons in that year, “ I dread 
of all others.” Mr. Disraeli turned the present phrase into 
an expressive substantive when he said in the Commons in 
1868: “If the hear-hearers have their way. . . .” One 
wonders that the word has not caught on. Mr. Buskin, in 
a letter written to Maurice in 1851, is quoted as using the 
adjective “hearable.” “Haze,” which one was used chiefly 
to associate with the brutal bullying of “ freshmen ” at Yale, 
was declared by Tait's Magazine in 1841 to be a “ capital word 
that.” Dana employs the verb in the nautical sense of, to 
punish by disagreeable work. It is satisfactory to know 
that the death of a student at Yale a few years ago as a 
consequence of “ hazing ” has led to the “ death and 
burial” of what the Daily News called a “stupid and 
brutal ” custom. Hedgehoggy is used by Mr. Buskin in 
Ethics of the Dust, and by Motley, in the sense of difficult 
to get on with. “ Capital word that.” 

“ Heart of grace ” is an interesting phrase. It is not 
known before 1530, and its origin and early form are un¬ 
certain. There is no corresponding coeur de grdce. The 
Oxford Dictionary surmises that “ take herte a grosse,” or 
“ hart of grease,” was originally a punning or sportive 
expansion of “ take herte,” after the earlier herte of gresse, 
hart of grease, fat hart, and that when the expression 
became proverbial an attempt was made to put sense into 
it by substituting grass and grace. Of course, we are told, 
“heart of grace” might be the original, and all the other 
forms popular corruptions of it, but it is not easy to explain 
grace in such a connexion. “ Heart-breaker,” long ago, 
meant a love-lock, and is used by Butler in contempt of 
what an American preacher might call the “dude” 
Samson’s long hair. “ Heart of hearts,” it appears, is 
better, heart of heart—“heart of very heart” in Troilus and 
Cressida —or heart’s heart. To “ turn up one’s heels ” 
occurs in Bunyan, and Dekker, as early as 1604, says: “ I 
would not for a duckat she had kickt up her heeles.” To 
take to one’s heels was, first, to (be)take himself to his 
heels, to take one’s heels. Foote, in 1760, has “to kick 
one’s heels,” and Marryat uses it in Peter Simple. “ Laid 
by the heels ” is found in Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, in 
1584. Did Mine. D’Arblay appeal to readers to recommend 
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books when she was “ tied by the heel,” as she writes in 
her diary in 1781? “ Down-at-heel(s) ” appears as an 
adverb in the Gentleman's Instructor, but not as an ad¬ 
jective until 1880, when the World wrote about “down-at- 
heel sentences.” Later, the Pall Mall Gazette has “down-at- 
heel dilettantism.” George Eliot, in a letter, says she finished 
a piece of work in six weeks, in spite of “ headaching ” 
interruption, and she invents “headachiness”—a headachy 
word. Headach(e)y itself is used by Lamb in a letter to 
Coleridge, and by Miss Kingsley in her West Africa. 
Thus a good deal of entertainment, as well as of in¬ 
struction, may be got by those who, like Dr. Johnson, like 
to read a dictionary, and, above all, the Dictionary. 


Academy Portraits. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

“Axcient outdoor crafts and occupations,” writes Mr. 
Stevenson, “ whether Mr. Hardy wields the shepherd’s 
crook or Count Tolstoi swings the scythe, lift romance into 
a near neighbourhood with epic.” It is certainly so that 



we love to think of Mr. Hardy: not as the arraigner of 
the universe, greatly angered and distressed by its essential 
flaws, but as the patient, poetical artist, who portrays the 
workings of life under certain conditions of nature, society, 
tradition, dear and familiar to his heart’s experience. 
Modern though he be, and even of an “ advanced ” 
modernity, his writings have a primitive savour, a tang of 
antiquity, an earthy charm, an affinity, a comradeship with 
nature. Of some among his finest characters we say that 
we “ see men as trees walking.” They are literal sons of 


the soil, children of the Earth Mother. They are effective 
with the mysterious effectiveness of nature, and the youngest 
of them is ancient. The Mr. Hardy of our preference is c 
writer of impassioned and beautiful solemnity. The Mr. 
Hardy of our occasional dislike is a writer of querulous 
questioning and unrest. At times he suggests a man who 
should love to read Pascal with a sad dissatisfaction and 
Schopenhauer with a sick content; at times he writes with 
a rapture of lovely stoicism, a lyrical strength and ecstasy, 
in his presentation of human life. He is not to be taken, 
as many take him, for a mere painter of country life; nor 
again, as many take him, for a propagandist of social 
theories and ethical speculations. He is of more rich, 
profound, and universal a genius; in other words, a great 
writer. 

But he is among the least sentimental of writers: he 
can offend and vex us in many ways, but not in that 
abhorrent way; and his tragedies and comedies and farces 
are invariably virile, strenuous, full of nerve and vigour. 
Facile popularity does not follow such a writer; highly 
intelligent misunderstanding often does. Bo it is that 
Mr. Hardy is somewhat of an isolated artist; he demands 
to bo read with faith, with a certain tacit acceptance at 
the first. He is not versatile, fluent, a man of quick 
changes and surprises. He abides, in art, in the “splendid 
isolation ” of his native Wessex: that comer of the earth 
ridet Hit prater omnes, and it is not equally near, dear, and 
intelligible to all. His books have a certain strangeness 
to many minds, an aloofness and peculiarity, so that they 
are suspected of caricature, of wilful eccentricity: they 
may be true to life, but it is to an unfamiliar aspect and 
sort of life. The portrayal of Portland in his latest book 
is a signal instance of this: he gives to the island, or, 
rather, discerns in it, a “ humour ” of its very own, in 
Ben Jonson’s sense of the term; it is too fantastical, say 
some readers. Mr. Hardy has a decided preference for 
Abana and Pharpar above the general Jordan of the 
average novelist. This passionately loving knowledge of 
certain scenes, ways, and people, this exclusive intimacy, 
a delight in their results to some, are an hindrance to 
others; such loyalty and fidelity make large demands. 
And Mr. Hardy’s local patriotism is not provincial, no 
mere matter of dialect and externality. The passions in 
his writings are “of the centre,” though displayed with 
those shades of difference, those inevitable nuances, which 
separate not only race from race, but shire from shire. Any 
failure to feel at home in his environment implies inability 
to feel the power of his art at all. He is not a difficult, an 
obscure writer: he is certainly exacting. 

In confident defiance of those judges, who find in less 
and Jude his masterpieces, by reason of their dealings 
with social ethics in a “fearless” and latter-day manner, 
we would assign the place of honour to The Return of the 
Native, and, with no long interval, to The Woodlanders and 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. Life’s “ large ironies ” are in 
these, its heights and depths of sorrow, joy, love, hate; 
the great elemental things of humanity, which are dateless 
and from everlasting, presented with a noble largeness of 
handling, and set to superb accompaniments of inanimate 
nature. Or rather, in these books, Mr. Hardy almost 
forces our belief in Spinoza’s doctrine: omnia, quamtit 
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diversis gradibus, animata sunt. There is here no easy 
pantheism, nor Mr. Ruskin’s “ pathetic fallacy ” : nothing 
but imagination glorifying experience with an august 
simplicity of expression ; the woods, the winds, the stars 
play their inevitable parts, but without the forced 
unreality of personification. Tragic in the extreme, of an 
iron sternness, these romances have a splendour of beauty 
in their stories of endurance and profoundest sorrow: 
stories of men and women who, “ being wrought,” were, 
like Othello, “perplexed in the extreme,” and bore, as it 
were, the whole burden of the world’s grief upon them. 
Rich, shrewd, racy humour encompasses them as with a 
grim, wise flow of commentary: pastoral Wessex has its 
say about souls who are suffering the sorrows of Orestes 
or Antigone, patriarchal woes and trials coeval with the 
race of man. In these works Mr. Hardy writes an English 
of strength and purity, with an almost Latin clearness and 
weight of words, avoiding for the most part the temptation 
to be too curious a phraseologist, which has sometimes 
proved too much for him. 

Next, for dignity of theme might come A Pair of Blue 
Eyes and Far from the Madding Crowd ; and Under the Green¬ 
wood Tree , that lovable and laughing book, gives us an 
English Arcady with just a spice of malice. That spice of 
pleasant malice becomes somewhat unpleasant in certain 
other stories; even in the audacious tragic-comedy, of Two 
on a Tower there shows itself a sort of elvish enjoyment 
of the “ little ironies ” in which life abounds. A curious 
concern for the fantastic, the grotesque, the quaint, marks 
Mr. Hardy strongly: were he a mediaeval builder, his 
cathedrals would display the richest gargoyles in 
Christendom. Some of his short stories are eminently 
successful in a kind of humorous horror or odd melancholy: 
he is sometimes a Janus, with the face of Democritus on 
this side, of Heraclitus on that. Had he not been an 
original writer he might have been an admirable teller of 
countryside legends and the traditional gossip of centuries. 
But his greater work, his handling of high things, throws 
these exercises into the shade : the creator of Marty South 
and Winterbome, of Yeobright and his mother, and 
Eustacia, of Henchard, moves with an absolute security 
upon the higher plane, where passions clash and emotions 
meet, and spirits are finely or fiercely touched. 

There is little subtlety, as the word is understood: 
it were difficult to name a novelist less like Mr. 
Henry James than is Mr. Hardy. Nor is there any 
such deliberate intellectuality as is the strength and the 
fatal weakness of George Eliot. Yet Mr. Hardy excels in 
presenting complexities of character and situation, as also 
in disclosing a philosophy of life. But they are com¬ 
plexities, it is a philosophy, presented or indicated under 
certain conditions and limitations, most definite, yet not 
narrowing : he writes out of knowledge and contemplation 
centred upon the scenes and figures of his predilection, not 
upon itidividua vaga. Human nature and the rest of 
nature are his themes, but conditioned, as philosophers 
say, by certain specialities and proprieties. A man’s or 
woman’s love or jealousy is everywhere the same in 
essence; but whereas, in many books, we could, muiatis 
mutandis, transfer the scene from London to Paris without 
essential injury, no such translation is possible in the case 


of Mr. Hardy. Clyni Yeobright’s passions and emotion 
might as well exist at Hampstead as upon Egdon; but 
Egdon is not Hampstead, and Egdon itself is, so to speak, 
one of the essential characters in the tragic play. Marty 
South’s dumb love might be that of a Lancashire factory 
girl; but what of the Hintock woods with their voices? 
And the least happy of Mr. Hardy’s creatures are those 
who are least racy of a distinctive soil, and have, in various 
degrees, the unmarking mark 6f cosmopolitanism. Many 
writers are engaged in showing us the idiosyncracies of 
their parish pumps, and the last refinements of their 
district jargons; but Mr. Hardy, skilled as he is by heart 
in all the ways of Wessex, though he is, indeed, as Mr. 
Kipling sings, “ Lord of the Wessex coasts and all the lands 
thereby,” eschews triviality in detail, and goes straight 
to the heart of his matter, transfusing into it but the spirit, 
influence! effect of life lived in distinguishing circumstances. 
His work cares not for futilities of parochialism, but for 
“high actions and high passions” warring in “a little 
room,” but with no littleness. His best, books are 
solemnizing, and the end is a sense of imperious resigna¬ 
tion to the mysteries that beset us.. Tees and Jude leave 
us quarrelling either with the universe or with Mr. 
Hardy. The earlier great books, though in them Mr. 
Hardy is at no pains to conciliate conventions of 
thought, leave us, as art ought to leave us, tranquil 
as at the close of Greek tragedy. When “ the act 
and agony of tears” are overpast, we feel with Pascal 
that man is great, because of all things in nature he alone 
knows his misery, and can feel a solemn triumph in the 
knowledge. Mr. Hardy’s art at its loftiest has the severe 
beauty of a starry night, the sole thing coupled by Kant, 
for sublimity of solemnity, with “ the moral law.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


V Envoi. 

When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are 
twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for 
an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to 
work anew ! 

And those that were good shall be happy; they shall sit 
in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comets’ hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, 
Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be 
tired at all! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall woik 
for fame. 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the ThiDg as he sees It for the God of Things 
as They Are ! 

From Rndyard Kipling's “ Seven Seas." 
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Pierre Loti. 

rom a Photo by Dornac et (He., Parle, 


Paris Letter. 

(from our French Corretpondent.) 

M. Pierre Loti has become an actuality by reason of his play 
now being acted at Antoine’s Theatre, “ Judith Renaudin.” 
It is a pretty, picturesque, hut by no means strong, drama 
of the Huguenot days. M. Loti is, we know, a Huguenot, 
and it is but natural he should go to the Edict of Nantes 
for his plot. But the story is of the thinnest, and the 
heroine—the Huguenot girl, Judith—only crosses the stage 
from time to time a silent shade, whose sole expression of 
love is the offer of a Bible to the Catholic hero. This gift 
decides his conversion, and he throws up his position as 
one of His Majesty’s Dragoons, and follows Judith to 
Holland. Simultaneously, M. Rene Doumic, the critic of 
the Revue des Deux Jfondes, publishes an essay on Loti in 
his new volume of Etudes sur la Litterature Fran^aise. 
Writing of the old art of Loti, before the appearance of 
his masterpiece Ramuntcho, M. Doumic says: “It was Loti 
himself who was always in view. He recounted his 
adventures, his emotions, his deceptions; he knew nothing 
beyond the romance of his own soul. To my thinking, as 
opposed to general opinion, what was least interesting in 
these books was precisely the author.” This is the con¬ 
viction I also expressed in the Academy more than a year 
ago in writing about that lovely impersonal book of Loti’s 
Ramuntcho. M. Doumic wisely defines Loti’s earlier 
atheism as 

a collegian’s impertinence, his coquetry is to contradict 
common-sense, and his ambition is to be held as an 
impossible fellow who has never done anything yet that 


was not extraordinary, fe'nai ed by these attitudes and 
duped by his own role, he discovers in himself marvels of 
complexity: Protestant turned sceptic, good little child 
turned rake, these contrasts appear to him unheard of. 
He is convinced that he is an exceptional creature, and 
admires himself as the sole copy of his species. 

Nothing could be more concise or more accurate than this 
definition of Loti’s various personal comedies in life. 
“ Wherever he goes,” continues his sage and sober critic, 

his first care is to array himself in the costume of the 
country. His second is to follow the custom that prevails 
in diverse latitudes on the question of free union. He 
invites us to his various “marriages.” He describes with 
an inexhaustible complaisance all the kinds of love that 
make up a multi-coloured experience: Turkish love. 
Japanese love, Saharan love, Polynesian love. Nothing 
could be more displeasing or nothing more monotonous. 
Nothing is changed in each but the frame and the bride’s 
colour. 

Griffes Roses, by Henri Rabusson, a mediocre novelist 
on the staff of the Rente des Deux Mondes —one wonders 
why, and remembers with regret the great old review 
during the famous editorship of Father Buloz, when 
George Sand, Musset, Merimee, and all the familiar 
French stars combined to build up its vanished reputation 
—treads a new measure in Parisian depravity. The 
heroine, a woman of the world, commits adultery, it is 
true, but in a minor way, and merely to save her reputa¬ 
tion as a Parisian hostess. Not to commit adultery would 
have heen altogether too much out of the swing. But 
what she does much more in earnest is to lend money at 
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exorbitant interest, and with social grace, between two 
waltzes or over a cup of tea, ruin everybody that 
approaches her. In exquisite raiment, in lovely salons, 
with a titled husband—oh, that sad, sad Faubourg! where 
will its admirers end in their unconscious efforts to degrade 
it?—with elaborate ease and charm she acts the part of 
usurer. 

Why, one asks oneself in wonderment, is modern fiction 
so monotonously depraved, so drearily cynical, so stupidly 
false to life ? Virtue abounds; temptation, on all sides of 
us, is being hourly resisted; sinners are constantly per¬ 
forming beautiful actions, and saints just as constantly 
astounding their admirers with little perversities, which in 
no wise diminish the brilliance of their sainthood, but only 
prove them to be, after all, delightfully human. Fortunes, 
like battles, are being often honestly won and honestly lost; 
men like Picquart are still ready to hold a career—a life, 
if needs be—well lost for conscience sake; students are 
studying the stars, or winking wearily at the first rays of 
dawn; men in lifeboats are out on the blustering waves to 
the rescue of their drowning fellows; youths are pas¬ 
sionately bolstering the weaknesses of a decayed and 
imperfect universe; maids still dream of forsaking com¬ 
fortable homes to go and civilise the dear savages of 
remote latitudes, or brighten the isolation of unfortunate 
lepers. All things good as well as all things evil exist and 
progress under this blighted sun. If sin triumphs to-day, 
virtue may triumph to-morrow. Falsehood is not more 
powerful than truth, and nothing, in the long run, is so 
varied, so original, as life itself. Yet here we have a 
little shabby-minded band of writers, who. cannot get 
beyond adultery and slang and excellent tailoring. Every¬ 
thing about these dreary and monotonous puppets is 
calculated to disgust the honest mind. One grows to 
believe that the well-dressed man and luxurious woman 
of Society are necessarily vessels of cheap infamy. Why 
should the novelist’s puppets be ever of the same mould ? 
If they are supposed to be human, they should resemble 
humanity, and be individual and diverse. But no matter 
who writes—Lavedan, Gyp, Prevost, Hervieu, Babusson, 
&c.—it is always and ever the same fatal round of 
adventures and personages. 

MM. d’Eichthal and Theodore Beinach have brought 
out a sumptuous edition of their translation of Baechylid.es. 
The Poemes Choisis in verse make a lovely volume, with 
exquisite illustrations. The verses are accompanied by 
admirable notes. Here, as an example, is one of the 
verses of the third Ode of 'leputvi %vpaKoai au : 

“ Un cri; puis tout se tait; leur coeur muet palpite; 

Deux fois longue est la mort que l’on voit approcher; 

Mais a peine le feu se dechaine et crepite, 

Leur assemble un nuage, et l’eau qu’il precipite 
Eteint la flamme du bucher.” 

The book is published by Ernest Leroux, rue Bonaparte, 
and may be recommended warmly to all those who enjoy 
beautiful and erudite'volumes. 

Mr. George Gissing has found in the sub-editor of the 
Revue Bleue, M. Georges Art, a perfect translator. Le 
Rangon XEve is a very dreary novel in the light French 
tongue, but it is an impeccable translation. 

H. L. 


Things Seen. 

Trust. 

“ Axd underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

When I hear those words spoken, when I think of them 
even, I see a little boy—a tired little boy—sitting in 
church, and thinking: “I’m so sleepy; but I must keep 
awake. Father would be cross.” Then the lights in tho 
aisle spout flame, the figures in the painted window dance, 
his head nods, his eyes close. A minute later they open 
with a start to find his father’s eyes fixed upon him—that 
stem father, in whose strenuous life there was no place for 
a little boy, a clumsy little boy, who knocked against 
people in the streets, and sometimes fell down when there 
was nothing at all to make him fall. “ Even if I close my 
eyes for one minute father would be angry,” thought 
the little boy. The preacher droned on. The little boy’s 
chin sunk upon his jacket. When he awoke his 
father’s eyes, angrily the little boy thought, were again 
fixed upon him. His father moved, the little boy 
trembled. Then, wonder of wonders! he was lifted from 
his place, his father’s arms were underneath him, around 
him. Thus, without fear—indeed, with an exquisite joy 
and in great confidence—the little boy fell asleep in those 
kind arms. 

So, I believe, it will be with us who are older when our 
time comes. 


Spain. 

The ship once brought a famous criminal from Barcelona, 
in the care of a detective. While stalking his man, the 
detective had looked into the jail. There was an English¬ 
man there, he told the chief engineer afterwards, a sailor. 
“ ‘ Hullo, Jack,’ I said, ‘ what are you here for ? ’ ‘ Why,’ 

he said, ‘ they give me three years for blacking a police¬ 
man’s eye.’ ‘ No ? ’ I said. ‘ Straight! ’ says he. ‘ I’d 
had a drop too much one night, and the swine interfered, 
and I landed him a black eye. Nothing more, swelp me, 
and they give me three years for it.’ ‘Well, Jack,’ I 
said, ‘ I’ll see if a sovereign is any good [for I know what 
money can do out there], and if it is, I’ll stand it.’ I tried, 
but it wasn’t no use. He was too good a man for them, I 
think. I went back the next day to tell him, and found 
him with a whip in his hand in charge of a gang of Spanish 
prisoners. He was lashing away all he knew. ‘ All right,’ 
he said when I told him, ‘ then I’ll have to stay it out, I 
suppose.’ And he went on lamming into his men. ‘ I 
reckon I’ll get quit with this country by degrees,’ he said.” 


Unpremeditated. 

The quick clatter of hoofs culminated in a crash. Then 
silence. As I groped my way up the road, I noticed 
that the lamp-post at the corner was giving no light. I 
lifted my face to sniff the obvious odour of gas ; my shin 
encountered an obstacle—a wheel lying over the kerb. 
At a little distance I could dimly discern a formless object 
in the roadway, towards which I advanced tremulously. 
Someone with a stable lantern ran out of the neighbouring 
mews. 
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“Where’s the man?” he cried, turning his lantern 
upon the formless heap. 

We burrowed hurriedly, bringing up cushions, twisted 
and broken wreckage, a bit of the street lamp, a nosebag— 
but nothing that had lived. 

The ostler stood up and threw his lantern light round; 
it fell upon a horse a dozen paces away; beside him a 
wheel. 

“ Clean job,” said the ostler, securing the horse, who 
was as quiet as a lamb, but dripping with sweat. 

Just then another hansom clattered up the road, and 
pulled up by the stable lantern. 

“ Ah! ” said the driver, looking critically at the ruin, 
“didn’t think ’e’d git as fur. Come all the way from 
Pimlico, ’e did. Got tired of the rank, I reckon.” 

“ Where’s the man ? ” I asked. 

“ Bunch o’ Grapes,” said the driver. “ ’E’ll ’ave a 
’appy day to-morrer.” He sniffed. “ Gas bill, too,” he 
added. 

“I’ll look after the ’awse,” said the ostler. “Gimme 
’is number.” 

I left as a steady tramp denoted an approaching police¬ 
man. Turning presently, I saw by the light of the stable 
lantern a stout figure climbing the lamp-post by the aid 
> f another’s shoulders. And the road had peace. 

Short Story. 

The Beggar. 

By Marcel Prevost. 

It is quite a little story, slight and thin; so thin even, so 
slight, that I fear, in fixing it on paper with written words, 
to rob it of its frail grace, its light savour. Why, then, 
when it was related to us one evening, in all the com¬ 
plicated and decorated luxury of modern talk, by the 
charming woman who was the heroine of the episode— 
why did it make such a tenacious impression upon us all, 
that it has become, in one little comer of Parisian life, one 
of those classic tales, patrimony of each group of society, 
to which allusion is always understood and welcomed? 
Perhaps because it was a dear gap in the chatter of 
infidelity, in the hackneyed gossip of politics and literature. 
Perhaps because, as an attitude, a gesture at times may 
suffice to reveal to us a whole feminine body beneath its 
dothing—at times also it needs but a few sincere words 
uttered by a woman to disrobe her soul completely. 

We had been talking of mysterious solidtations, to-day 
classed and named by science, from which so few of us are 
exempt, which invindbly compel some to add up the flowers 
of a wall-paper, the volumes of a library, everything that 
is additional, under their eyes; others to impose upon 
themselves the task, walking along the side-path of a 
street, to reach such a gas-jet before the cab rolling up 
behind them is abreast of them, or a public dock has 
struck its last note; and others again, each night before 
going to bed, to practise strange habits, in disposing of 
objects, visiting cupboards and coffers. We discussed all 
the light diseases of our contemporary brains, crumbs of 
monomania and madness transmitted by inheritance after 
inheritance, and finally dispersed throughout the whole of 


our worn humanity. And we all confessed our weaknesses, 
the absurdities of our manias, reassured by the confession 
of the others, delighted to find them like ourselves, worse 
even than ourselves. 

A young woman had said nothing: she listened to us, a 
touch of surprise on her peaceful, pretty visage, which was 
framed by even black coils. 

Somebody asked her: “ And you, madam, are you quite 
free of our modem manias ? Have you not a single little 
nervous habit to confess ? ” 

She appeared to search her memory in all sincerity. She 
made a sign with her head: “ No, no.” We felt that she 
spoke the truth, so much did all that we saw and knew of 
her, her restful bearing, her renown as unblomished wife, 
lift her above the fashionable dolls who had just been 
confessing the unsettled state of their systems. 

Doubtless her modesty feared the boast of so complete 
an indemnity, when everyone around her had acknow¬ 
ledged all sorts of little troubles. She corrected herself : 

“Good heavens! I can’t say that I habitually add up 
the cab numbers, or that I make an inventory, of all my 
presses before going to bed. Still, the other day I 
experienced something that sufficiently resembles what you 
have been describing, if I have understood you quite 
—a kind of interior impulsion, a force which compels you 
to accomplish an indifferent act on the spot, as if it were a 
matter of life or death.” 

We insisted on hearing the story, and she told it most 
graciously, with the air of begging pardon for the claim 
on the attention of others by so slight an adventure. 

“ In two words, this is what happened to me. Five or 
six days ago I had gone out with my little girl, Suzon— 
you know her, she is eight—I was taking her to her class, 
for this big girl already follows classes. As it was very 
fine, we had decided on going on foot, by the Champs 
Elysoes and the boulevards, from my house to the Hue 
Lafitte. And so we were walking along quite gay, 
chattering together, when, at the top of the Bond-Point, a 
lame man, rather young, limped up to us holding out his 
hand without saying anything. I carried my parasol in 
my right hand; with my left hand I held up my skirt; I 
confess I had not the patience to stop and hunt for my 
purse. I went on, and gave nothing to the beggar. 

Suzon and I continued to walk along the Champs 
Elysees. The little one had suddenly ceased to talk; 
and I also, without quite knowing why, no longer felt 
any wish to talk. We were at the Place de la Concorde, 
and yet we had neither of us opened our lips since we had 
passed the beggar. And little by little I felt stir and 
increase a kind of inward disquietude, an uneasiness, the 
feeling of having accomplished an irreparable action, of 
being threatened, for that very reason, with vague peril 
in the future! In general, I strive to see clearly within 
myself, as far as possible. And thus, all in walking, I 
began to examine my conscience : 

‘ Let us see,’ I said to myself; ‘ have I sinned very 
grievously against Charity in giving nothing to that 
beggar ? I never pretend to regard it as my duty to give 
to every beggar I meet. I will be more generous with 
the next, that is all.’ 
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But all my arguments did not succeed in convincing 
me, and my inward discontent increased—became a sort 
of anguish: so that ten times I felt a wish to turn back 
to the spot where we had met that man. Will you believe 
it ? It was a false sentiment of human respect that 
withheld me from doing so in the presence of my little 
daughter. We are really worth nothing the moment we 
act in view of the judgment of others. 

We had nearly come to the end of our walk, and we 
were going to turn the corner of the Hue Lafitte, when 
Suzon pulled gently at my dress to stop me. 

1 Mamma! ’ she cried. 

* What do you want, darling ? ’ 

She fixed her great blue eyes on mo, and said gravely : 

‘ Mamma, why did you give nothing to that poor man 
in the Champs Elysees ? ’ 

Like me, she had thought of nothing else since our 
meeting with that man; her heart was oppressed like 
mine; only, better than her mother, or more sincere, 
she confessed quite simply her uneasiness. 

I did not hesitate an instant. ‘ You are right, dearest,’ 
I said to her. 

We had walked more quickly than usual, under the 
obsession of our fixed idea: twenty minutes or so still 
remained before the class hour. I called a cab, jumped 
into it with Suzon, and the driver went up the Champs 
Elysees at a quick pace, under promise of a generous tip. 

Suzon and I held each other’s hand, and I beg you to 
believe that we were far from reassured. If the beggar 
should have gone away ? Suppose we could not find 
him again? Arrived at the Rond-Point, we jumped 
to the ground; we examined the avenue, there was no 
beggar. I questioned one of the chair hirers : she remem¬ 
bered having seen him; he was not, she said, one of the 
habitual beggars of the Rond-Point; she did not know 
what side he had taken. We were pressed for time ; we 
were going away, quite distressed, when all at once Suzon 
perceived the man sitting on his heels behind a tree: 
he was sleeping in the shade, with his hat between his 
knees. 

Suzon went up to him on the tip of her toes, and slipped 
a piece of gold into the empty hat; and then we went 
back to the Rue Lafitte. It was absurd, I know quite 
well, but we embraced one another, as if we had just 
escaped from a great danger.” 

The young woman stopped in full silence, blushing rose 
all over to have spoken at such length about herself. 
As for us, we had listened to her religiously. We seemed 
to have breathed a veiy pure air, and to have drunk 
a very cool water at the source itself. 


H. L. writes: 

M. Marcel Provost, the author of the above story, is 
well known to English readers. He was born in Paris 
in 1862, and was educated in different seminaries of 
the Jesuits—at Orleans, at Bordeaux, and Paris. In his 
novel Le Scorpion he paints the life of the seminary in 
anything but pleasing colours. He entered the Lcole 
Polytechnique in 1882, and left it a fair mathematician, 
to become a civil engineer in the State tobacco factories, 


which position offered him considerable leisure for writing. 
His first literary success was Confession* d’un Amant, which 
appeared in 1890, and this success induced him to throw 
up his Government appointment and devote himself entirely 
to letters. 

His work is clever, brilliant often, but—but-. His 

most remarkable novel is Le Jar Ain S&cret, and he has written 
one short story, Nlmba , worthy of Merimee. Among his 
slight works I have chosen for translation the prettiest and 
most delicate, if the slightest. 


“ Mary had a Little Lamb ”—(iii. and iv.). 

Experiments in Parody. 

The reader of this series is asked to suppose that the 
fragments which follow resulted from setting before the 
two authors represented the simple statement, “ Mary had 
a little lamb,” with the request that they would take the 
line of least resistance in dealing with it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw took a material view of the passage. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he swallowed a turnip 
tabloid and began: 

Bayreuth and the Fabian Lesson. 

It was, I hold, manifestly iniquitous of Mary. My own 
case offers probably the best example of the advantages 
that Mary might have known had she abstained from her 
hideous andjhateful carnivorous habits. There are certain 
questions on which I am, like most Socialists, an extreme 
Individualist. I believe that only upon a vegetarian 
regimen can good work be done. Had I, like Mary, taken 
lamb, even a “little ” lamb (although nothing but a cowardly, 
essentially rotten system of society could descend to this 
paltiy attempt at palliation), I could never have risen to 
the eminent place I now occupy. Vegetarianism is the 
foundation of the finest intellectual triumphs. I wrote 
Mrs. Warren's Profession on lentil soup, You Never Can Tell 
on beans, and Candida on potatoes; for, although as an 
Irishman I can pretend to patriotism neither for the country 
I have abandoned nor the country that has ruined it, I 
retain the national love for the potato. To resume, the 
Quintessence of Ibsenism was written on cabbage, and The 
Perfect Wagnerite (due in the course of a week or so, and 
the most masterly exposition of Wagner that will ever 
appear) on savoury pie. And these are great works. Has 
Mary, I ask, done anything of the kind ? I will wager 
that she has not. And why has she not ? Because her 
intellect is dulled, her sight dimmed and rendered 
abnormal, her sympathy blunted, her logical faculty 
bemused, by this infernal lamb. I [but here the quotation 
must be broken off]. 

Mr. Henry James complied thus: 

A Statement. 

At this season her friends were aware that she was, in a 
sense, not alone. Rumours of a companion, a follower, 
assiduous enough to be almost a familiar—a companion 
of continual and pressing attentions — began, by half 
tones and faint whispers, to circulate. Her own con¬ 
sciousness of this shadow, this ghost, this perpetual 
presence, as of a translated—almost, as one might say, 
a four-footed — chaperone , was not evident. No one 
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could have said in words that she did or did not perceive 
it; or at most they would call it awfully rummy of 
Mary to display apathy so profound. A peculiarity 
of the odd fellowship was that, out of doors, on that 
long Littlehampton sea front, she invariably, and as by 
natural right, took precedence. No one had over known a 
disturbance, an inversion of this order. Conscious herself 
of this inexorable routine, she was guilty of efforts, futile 
enough and tremulously made, to persuade by innocent 
chicanery, by playful device, this sedulous retainer either to 
meet her squarely—for once, if only for a flash, to confront 
her, face, as it were, to face—or trot on, in a sense, 
ahead. But frustration attended every attempt—she was 
reduced to merely picturing that miraculous meeting, 
towards which a hundred impossibilities would have to 
conspire. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

Antithetical Poetry. 

The other day I lighted upon some stanzas by Mr. 
Lionel Johnson, addressed “To a Belgian Friend,” 
graceful and kindly and, like all this writer’s work, 
highly finished. And reading them I was reminded 
of another English poem—the only other one with which 
I am acquainted—addressed to a Belgian: a poem so 
different from Mr. Johnson’s as to suggest the variance 
between black and white. There may, indeed, be many 
effusions with Belgians, admirable or the contrary, as 
their objective; although probably they are not numerous, 
for to address poetry to a Belgian is not exactly the 
natural course of the English bard. But I know them 
not. Here, at any rate, is the piece which, by sheer force 
of contrast, Mr. Johnson’s verses recalled: 

July 4, 1882, Malines. Midnight. 

Belgian, with cumbrous tread and iron boots, 

Who in the murky middle of the night, 

Designing to renew the foul pursuits 
In which thy life is passed, ill-favoured wight, 

And wishing on the platform to alight 

Where thou couldst mingle with thy fellow brutes. 

Didst walk the carriage floor (a leprous sight). 

As o’er the sky some baleful meteor shoots: 

Upon my slippered foot thou didst descend; 

Didst rouse me from my slumbers mad with pain, 

And laughedst loud for several minutes’ space. 

Oh, mayst thou suffer tortures without end: 

May fiends with glowing pincers rend thy brain, 

And beetles batten on thy blackened face! 

That was written by J. K. 8., and there could hardly be 
a more complete antithesis to Mr. Johnson’s lines. Some 
day some of our assiduous anthologists must make a 
collection of antithetical poems. These would find a place. 

E. 


Country Life. 

I am never more town-tired than in autumn, when the 
country seems to call across the roofs, “ Come, before it is 
too late ”; and then I like to capture Suffolk in Edward 


FitzGerald’s Letters, dipping in them in his own desultory 
way. Thus I read: 

Here I live with tolerable content; perhaps with as 
much as most people arrive at, and what if one were 
properly grateful one would perhaps call perfect happiness. 
Here is a glorious sunshiny day; all the morning I read 
about Nero in Tacitus lying at full length on a bench in 
the garden; a nightingale singing, and some red anemones 
eyeing the sun manfully not far off. A funny mixture all 
this: Nero, and the delicacy of the Spring; all very 
human, however. . . . Give my love to Thackeray from 
your upper window across the street. 

That is the best of FitzGerald, he knows town, and does 
not praise the country as one ignorant of Great Coram- 
street. There is always a balancing of one against the 
other; the see-saw of your inclination to town and to 
country is not rudely stopped—FitzGerald see-saws with 
you a little, and persuades. 

In London FitzGerald choked and spluttered, and wrote 
letters home to Bernard Barton. He would smoke with 
Carlyle at Chelsea; and look out with him over the dull 
chimney-pots. “I tried to persuade him to leave the 
accursed den, and he wished—but—but—perhaps he 
didn't wish, on the whole.” It was FitzGerald who really 
wished. We only wish to wish. When Nature spoke 
to him through the London smoke, his heart was back at 
Boulge, and he writes to Barton : 

A cloud comes over Charlotte-street and seems as if it 
were sailing softly on the April wind to fall in a blessed 
shower upon the lilac buds somewhere in Essex; or, who 
knows ? perhaps at Boulge. Out will run Mrs. Faiers, 
and with red arms and face of woe haul in the struggling 
windows of the cottage, and make all tight. Beauty Bob 
will cast a bird’s-eye out at the shower, and bless the 
useful wet. Mr. Loder will observe to the farmer for 
whom he is doing up a dozen of Queen’s Heads, that it 
will be of great use; and the farmer will agree that his 
young barleys wanted it much. The German Ocean will 
dimple with innumerable pin-points, and porpoises rolling 
near the surface sneeze with unusual pellets of fresh 
water— 

“ Can such things be 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder ? ” 

FitzGerald’s advocacy of country quietness is as classical 
in its way as Fletcher’s “ Nothing’s so dainty sweet as 
lovely melancholy.” 

T. 


Parables. 

Sere. 

They wont with garlands to a grizzled poet, and cried: 
“ Let us be merry—you are come into your kingdom! ” 

“ Eh ? ” said the poet. 

“You are come into your kingdom, and it is meet that 
you rejoice! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said the poet. 

Disillusion. 

He awoke and found himself famous. 

And on the tenth day he sat down to consider the 
position. 

“ This is not what I wanted at all,” mused he. 
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Sad. 

A man had gifts and nothing else. So that he wrote 
and wrote, and lived the life of unmoneyed people. 

And hints of his squalor were carried to certain inspired 
persons of means, who said, “It iB a pity he is so clever.” 

The Way. 

“ Now! ” cried the reviewers, “ here is a pedestal for 
you—up you go ! ” 

“Gentlemen,” blubbered Patient Merit, “you are too 
kind! . . . But help me up! ” 

And they helped him up. 

And when he was well posed they proceeded to throw 
potsherds at him. 

Prospect. 

A youth courted the Muse. 

And one day she said to him, “You are dreadfully 
solemn—why do you not laugh sometimes ? ” 

“ It is because I love you so,” he answered. 

“We shall make a pretty humdrum couple,” cooed the 
Muse. 

T. W. H. C. 

Memoirs of the Moment. 

At the next Royal Academy banquet Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling will, I hear, respond to the toast of “ Literature.” 

Sir Edward Poynter had a little shyness at the last 
Academy banquet—which was also the occasion of his 
installation in the President’s chair—in bringing a nephew 
prominently forward; but that objection has happily 
been removed. We read a great deal about nepotism and 
the like; bat nobody has given names to the opposing 
vices—the neglects of men of genius because they happen 
to be of kith and kin—a crime which is everywhere 
written across the history of achievement in the arts. 
Sir Edward, I can assure him for his consolation, would 
sooner bo accused of that, if Mr. Kipling were not down for 
“Literature,” than of any favouritism if he were. And when 
people have heard Mr. Kipling at the Academy, and think 
of the occasions when they might have secured him—at 
the Royal Societies’ Club Dinner to Lord Ourzon the other 
night, for example—they will feel some of the chagrin 
over a neglected opportunity which you can imagine they 
felt in Printing House Square when they read the splendidly 
inspiriting series of articles on “A Fleet in Being,” 
appearing this week in Wellington-street. 


Mr. Kipling has done most things now; but he has 
yet to make the reputation of an after-dinner speaker. 
It is well within his own capabilities to make it, as 
anybody may know who has heard him on his rarely 
venturing occasions. Even his nervousness gives him a 
force often denied to facility; and of late he has cultivated 
voice-production so well as to have astonished the Navy— 
where they know how to shout anyway—when he recited 
his “Ballads” in Bantry Bay. 


Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter “ lived by admiration ” of 
Oobden. He has been mentioned as “ the friend of 


Cobden and Bright ”; but he did not himself so easily 
link the two names together in an equality of personal 
regard. It is a little pathetic that he should have chosen 
his home, and the house in which he was to die, in 
relation to that old leader; for in the Sussex village of 
Midhurst was Cobden born, and there dwelt for many 
years his daughters, who have been ever dutiful by their 
large hopes and sympathies to their father’s great name. 
The Daily Chronicle ends a leader on Mr. Potter’s long 
career—he was eighty-one when he died the other day— 
by the expression of a wish for “ an adequate biography.” 
Perhaps there is less to say than some think; but the man 
to say that little is, we make no doubt, Mr. Richard Gowing, 
the secretary of the Cobden Club, which Mr. Potter, 
undaunted by the disappointments and disillusions of 
years, dedicated to the memory of his political master 
and personal friend. 


The Times makes a slip in speaking of Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Lady Faudel Phillips as having been exhibited 
in the last Academy. There was a portrait of the lady in 
that show, but it was not Mr. Sargent’s. His, which was 
finished only the other week, will be a “picture of the 
year” 1899; and it is classed for downright frankness, 
by some who have seen it, with the amazing “ Mr. 
Wertheimer” of last spring. The great Jewish families 
of London—and nobody judges better of pictures than 
they—have been alert to sit to Mr. Sargent, for, besides 
Lady Faudel Phillips and Mr. and Mrs. Wertheimer, he 
has painted Sir George Lewis and several members of his 
family, and Mrs. Carl Meyer and two of her children. 
Nor will this long complete the list, for there is now talk 
of a commission sent to Tite-street from some members of 
the Hirsch household. 


Two lawyers have kept their birthdays this week—Lord 
Morris and Lord Russell of Killowen. Both are Irish¬ 
men, and are proud to be so. The slight brogue of Lord 
Morris makes some of his amusing sayings doubly so, but 
the brogue cannot be rendered, at any rate by the Saxon, 
in print. Not long ago a case affecting some point of 
discipline in the Established Church of England came 
before the court. “You’re a Presbyterian,” said Lord 
Morris, turning to Lord Watson, and “ You’re an Agnostic,” 
and “ You’re a Jew,” he added, with an indicating bow in 
the direction of two of his colleagues. “And I yield to 
none of your lordships,” he added, raising his voice to 
drown any attempts to rectify his creed-census, “ in my 
ignorance of the subject.” 


A story of Lord Russell of Killowen, as told by himself 
the other day, shows how risky a thing it may be, after 
all, for a prisoner to speak in his own defence. One such, 
who seemed to be really making out his innocence, the 
Lord Chief Justice, who had missed a mumbled word, 
interrupted with the question : “ What did you say ? what 
was your last sentence?” “Three months, my Lord,” 
said the crestfallen prisoner-pleader. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to add that the Lord Chief Justice forgot the 
admission, or remembered it only in the prisoner’s favour, 
when that particular sentence had to be passed. 
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Mu. Winston Churchill has been persuaded to stay 
at home. He will not go to India, and he will not long 
continue in the army. These are important decisions for 
a young man- to arrive at; but they will be accepted for 
the best by everybody who knows that the mentor of 
Lord Bandolph’s son throughout the matter has been Mr. 
George Wyndham, M.P. Mr. Winston Churchill will 
seek to enter Phrliament at the next General Election. 


Lord Leighton was the painter of several musicians 
and the friend of all. The concerts that he and his 
musical friends organised in his beautiful studio in the old 
days are recalled this week by the holding of the first of 
a series of concerts within those same—yet hardly those 
same—walls. Without Leighton, Leighton’s house is 
something of a tomb. Yet even tombs have their uses ; 
and the retention of the house in Holland Park-road, 
consecrated to his memory and containing as many relics 
of him as may be, is an act of piety in the few which may 
easily prove to be one of beneficence to the many. 


Sir Eyre Shaw was not only the “ Captain Shaw ” named 
in “ Iolanthe,” but he was, until the other day, a captain 
among men in appearance. His six-feet-odd inches were 
as erect as ever when he walked in the Park only two or 
three Sundays ago. It iB merely a wandering clot of blood 
that has made the difference. Sir Eyre, who has “ warmed 
both hands before the fire of life,” faced amputation with 
the courage of a stoic, and I have no doubt that he will be 
seen again in the haunts of the gay and the gallant before 
the sun of another May shines tipon Piccadilly. It may 
be said of Sir Eyre, as well as of Mr. Christopher Sykes, 
who is already about again, that nothing became them so 
well as a return from those gates of death which seemed 
opening to receive them. 

“What was put down on paper was about an outside 
person,” said the Bankruptcy Registrar the other day 
of the mysterious writing of Mr. Hooley relative to his 
dealings with Lord Churchill. “ An outside person,” one 
ventures to say, that illustrious personage has never been 
called before. He, at least, will laugh at the freak of fate 
which has dubbed him an “ outsider.” 


The usual tale of accidents told after Guy Faux Day 
comes this year again to make one wonder if the game is 
worth the candles it consumes and the bones it shatters- 
One humour of the day on the Southwark Bridge was to push 
a little human “ guy ” over the parapet for a fall that broke 
his skull. Another’s boy’s skull was fatally broken near 
Buckingham by the explosion of an old firearm. In Bir¬ 
mingham twenty victims were taken to the hospitals; and 
so on, and so on. There ought to be a sufficiency of fun 
to be had without the imminent risk of “burnt neck,” 
“cheek blown off,” “sight lost through injury to eyes.” 
It is an irony of history that the saving of King, Lords, 
and Commons has cost England far more lives than were 
then spared; and that the number grows greater and 
greater every year. 


The future (and fourth) wife of Sir Charles Tennant, 
Miss Marguerite Miles, is a cousin of the Sir Cecil Miles who 


died the other day at Leigh Court, and is a sister of Mr 
Napier Miles, of King’s Weston, whose own engagement 
to Miss Larpent has to be announced. Sir Charles Tennant, 
who has made an immense fortune as a manufacturer on 
the Tyne and the Clyde, and who was seventy-five last 
week, has ties of interest with many families through the 
marriages of his children. One of his sons married Miss 
Pamela Wyndham. One of his daughters married Lord 
Ribblesdale; another, Miss Margot Tennant, is Mrs. 
Asquith; and a third, who is no longer living, married a 
particularly clever man, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Sir 
Charles, by his forthcoming marriage, allies himself with 
the Napiers, his future wife being a grand-daughter of 
General Sir William Napier, K.C.B. 


The Rembrandt Exhibition in Amsterdam closed its 
doors the other day; and the pictures (which had been 
insured for four millions sterling!) have gone back to 
their owners in perfect condition—all but one. King 
Charles of Roumania contributed the famous “Esther, 
Haman, and Ahasuerus,” and got it back with a hole 
pierced through one of King Ahasuerus’s eyes. The 
expert restorer has by now repaired the rent, and His 
Majesty has a cheque for £400 in compensation. The 
number of English visitors to the show has been very 
great, including all sorts and conditions of men—politi¬ 
cians like Mr. St. John Broderick, an l scientists like 
Mr. St. George Mivart, as well as artists and connoisseurs 
like Mr. Sargent, R.A. Prof. Brown and Mr. Tonka 
from the Slade School; Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, 
who did some painting in Holland by the way; and Mr. 
Staats Forbes, the famous and fortunate collector, who, 
however, caught a fever and had to stay for several 
weeks in exile in a Dutch bedroom with no Corots in it, 
as in his house on the Chelsea Embankment. His 
nephew, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., has also, I am 
sorry to add, been rathor seriously indisposed, so that 
he and his wife are leaving their house near Newlyn to 
spend the winter in foreign parts. 


The Book Market. 

A Society for Seeing All New Books. 

There have lately appeared in the Morning Post letters 
proposing the formation of a society which should collect, 
arrange, and index all books as soon as published. 
The root idea of the society is the prompt display 
at a convenient centre of everything in the nature 
of a new book, including published plays, and, if 
possible, a good number of foreign publications. The 
books so collected would be retained by the society 
for a minimum period of one year, and would then be 
disposed of to the members at reduced prices. Criticisms 
on notable new books would be collected, and could be 
examined by members. Informal discussions upon selected 
books would be oncouraged among the members, and 
formal weekly discussions, in which authors would be 
invited to take part, might be held once a week. Such, in 
outline, is the scheme put forward by Mr. W. Green, the 
secretary (pro tm.) of the Sanctum Society. 
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With a view to obtaining further information a repre¬ 
sentative of the Academy sought an interview with Mr. 
Green, who was good enough to state his views. 

Mr. Green explained how the idea of the Sanctum 
Society originated in his mind. “I have long felt the 
want,” he said, “ of some means by which bookish men of 
all classes could see newly published books, and judge of 
their value.” 

“ But there are the reviews, and the booksellers’ shops, 
Mr. Green.” 

“ These are not sufficient. Reviews are uncertain in 
their appearance, and contradictory when they appear. 
And as for booksellers’ shops, my experience is that it is, 
as a rule, very difficult to use them for tasting purposes. 
Besides, at the best, these meet the need only partially. 
What is wanted is a place where every new book can be 
seen at once.” 

“ By ‘ every new book ’ do you mean every novel, every 
new French primer, every child’s picture book, every 
volume of sermons—in a word, is your ‘ every ’ to be 
taken literally! ” 

“Quite literally. There would be one copy of every 
new book; and doubtless it would be* necessary to have 
more than one copy of some books. The average output 
of new books in this country since 1837 has been about 
fifty a week. There ought to be no difficulty in dealing 
with these.” 

“ You would acquire them by purchase.” 

“Probably, and certainly if necessary. I think, how¬ 
ever, that authors and publishers would see the advantage 
of sending their books to us free.” 

“ What would your membership subscription be ? ” 

“ Three guineas a year. This may seem high; but our 
idea is to make the Society’s building a comfortable club. 
It would be a place where all new books could be seen and 
discussed under conditions of perfect convenience and 
comfort.” 

“ Would you lend books ? ” 

“ Oh, no; that would be foreign to the scheme. We 
should simply place the books on the shelves, whence 
members could take them down as they pleased. No 
doubt many members would read books then and there, in 
which case we should be performing the functions of a 
reference library. My idea is to collect criticisms of books 
from the newspapers and reviews. These could be 
examined by the members, who would naturally also 
discuss the merits of books among themselves. Once a 
week a formal discussion, arranged by the committee, 
might be held, and I think such discussions would be of 
great value and interest.” 

Mr. Green has our good wishes in his enterprise. 


We have received from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare Rooks. Not often 
have we seen a trade catalogue which could so deservedly 
be described as being in itself an interesting book. This 
catalogue, which is to be sold at six shillings, does not 
pretend to bibliographical importance, but its type, 
arrangement, and abundant illustrations make it really 
attractive. 


Drama. 

The Tree Musketeers. 

“ ’Twas ever the fault of the English,” says an old adage, 
“ that having a good thing they made too much of it.” 
This must be the feeling with which many people witness 
the further extension which has been given to the Dumas 
legend at Her Majesty’s Theatre by Mr. Sydney Grundy 
and Mr. Tree. One version of The Three Musketeers 
running at a West End theatre was obviously enough. 
Mr. Henry Hamilton’s adaptation may have been crude 
and melodramatic, but it was vigorous and adequate, and 
it was first in the field. By what unfortunate series of 
misunderstandings the Grundy version came to be written 
almost simultaneously (though produced later) the public 
are not concerned to know. The two versions are 
before them, and, keen as the taste may be for 
romantic drama, it will not be denied that two fresh 
adaptations of a fifty - year - old romance, essentially 
undramatic and never intended by its author for the 
stage, are at least one too many. If only the second 
had been conspicuously better than the first, passe encore ; 
but the fact is not so. This I say without any disparage¬ 
ment of Mr. Grundy’s genius as an adapter. The Three 
Musketeers is not a good subject for drama. It was so 
judged by the best of all judges, Dumas himself, who 
was as much dramatist as novelist—perhaps more—and who 
would certainly have made D’Artagnan the hero of a play 
had he deemed the character effective for that purpose. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that while Mr. Hamilton 
has aimed at being dramatic, Mr. Grundy has consulted in 
the main the interests of spectacle. He has felt the inade¬ 
quacy of the interminable swashbuckling of D’Artagnan 
and his fellow Musketeers as a dramatic motive, and has 
boldly sliced up their adventures into ten tableaux, of 
which not more than three or four are concerned with the 
drama proper. The small proportion of drama to spectacle 
at Her Majesty’s is indeed remarkable, even in days when 
spectacle pure and simple is considered, and no doubt is, a 
strong attraction. Just think! The Queen of France has 
indiscreetly given her admirer, Buckingham, a diamond 
ornament presented to her by the King. Richelieu, who 
with the help of Miladi has been scheming for Her 
Majesty’s downfall, urges the King to request his consort 
to wear this ornament at a ball. Thanks to the gallantry 
and dash of D’Artagnan and his comrades, it is recovered 
in time, and the Cardinal is discomfited. That is all. 
The head and front of the drama have this extent—no more; 
unless we include, as a side issue, the discomfiture of 
Miladi too, who is exposed as a felon bearing the fatal 
brand of the Jleur-de-lys. Essentially, such a dramatic 
complication lies within very limited compass. 

The spectacular method of treatment is, of course, far 
removed from that of Dumas, who once declared that all 
he needed for a play was “ four trestles, four boards, two 
actors, and a passion.” That it may hit its mark, neverthe¬ 
less, is likely enough, in view of the declared taste of the 
day for ornate mise-en-scene ; though undeniably amidst so 
much gorgeous colouring—a beautiful series of stage pic¬ 
tures occupying three and a-half hours in representation— 
one feels the lack of sustained interest. In other respects 
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Mr. Grundy has not hesitated to depart widely from his 
original, usually for the purpose of obtaining greater 
clearness and conciseness in his incidents ; and as no deep 
emotions are stirred by the story, he is perhaps justified in 
bringing about a sort of happy ending. Not only is the 
wily Cardinal outplayed and the King and Queen reconciled, 
but Miladi, whose death is demanded by her husband and 
by Richelieu himself, is allowed to go scot-free, D’Artagnan 
and the Queen generously interceding for her, and the 
King being in no mood to deny their prayers. To be sure, 
she does not in the person of Mrs. Brown-Potter appear to 
be half as wicked as one had previously imagined her. 
Doubtless the real culprit is Mr. Grundy, who by dint of a 
certain over-refining process has contrived to banish the 
spirit of Dumas from the play. Somehow, one misses in 
“ The Musketeers ” the swing and the stride of Dumas. 
There are no intercepted letters, no masked interviews, no 
sudden rMrements, such as arise under the magnetic hand 
of the master. There is the same difference between Mr. 
Grundy’s work and Dumas’, as between a garden neatly 
trimmed and laid out d V Anglaiu and one growing in wild 
profusion. 

And to the Grundy model, curiously enough, the acting 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre conforms. It smacks of effort, 
there is little that is free and spontaneous in it. Excellent 
character actor as he is, Mr. Tree is not, I think, cut out 
by nature for parts of heroic mould like D’Artagnan. He 
is naturally inclined to be deliberative, to hesitate, to 
“finnick,” as some might say, over his impersonations, 
which he builds up with the minutest attention to detail. 
In appropriate lines of business the effect so produced is 
often extraordinarily graphic and impressive; but when 
he plays D’Artagnan one constantly feels that Mr. Tree’s 
temperament forbids him to let himself go, the result 
being a striking tour de force rather than a sincere and 
spontaneous piece of acting. So with the Miladi of Mrs. 
Brown-Potter, who gives us a graceful and fascinating 
adventuress, with little of the vixenishness or devilry of 
the character. Much was anticipated of Mr. Waller’s 
Buckingham, but the character proved a mere sketch, an 
incidental, quite unworthy of the actor’s powers, who, for 
that reason perhaps, and considering that he had quitted 
his own triumphs as D’Artagnan in order to serve under 
Mr. Tree, was on the first night somewhat excessively 
applauded. He has but a single love scene with the 
Queen—a feeble and unconvincing one, in which he is 
allowed to kiss the tips of Her Majesty’s frigid fingers. 
Malignity rather than astuteness is the key-note of Mr. 
Franklyn McLeay’s impersonation of the Cardinal. For 
my part, I did not quite recognise our old friends Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis in their new exponents, nor did any 
other piece of acting particularly catch my eye. Happily, 
this does not matter. It is as a spectacle, the most 
beautiful of the day, that “The Musketeers” makes its 
mark. 

J. F. N. 


Correspondence. 

Unconscious Composition. 

Sin,—Mr. G. 8. Layard appears to think that my friend 
(in an anecdote of unconscious composition) was merely 
paid for another man’s work. If so, the other man some¬ 
how copied his manner with great exactness, and sent to 
the journal a tale which had its proper position in the series 
on which my friend was engaged. In that series it found 
its place, when the set was published, in a remarkably 
popular volume; nor has Mr. Layard’s hypothetical other 
man yet claimed his own. I am not aware that Scott 
returned Constable’s cheque for The Bride of Lammermoor, 
about the composition of which he remembered no more 
than my friend did in the case of his own story. I might 
add another instance, yet more extraordinary—that of a 
great modem poet and of one of his most exquisite lyrics. 
He certainly included the piece in his works, but of com¬ 
posing it he had no recollection. I do not subject him by 
name to the scorn of Mr. G. S. Layard. Thackeray 
knew no more of certain chapters in Pendennit, and cases 
of somnambulistic authorship occur in most books of 
psychology.—I am, &c., Andrew Lang. 

1, Marloes-road, W.: Nov. 5, 1898. 


Miss Barlow’s New Book. 

Sib,—Y our reviewer says that I have attributed to him 
statements which he was careful not to make. I am truly 
sorry if I did so. I can only plead that I tried carefully 
to quote his own words in support of statements which, it 
seemed to me, he was very careful to make. 

However, I notice with pleasure that your reviewer has 
left unanswered—and has, therefore, I hope, cried peccati 
—one of my chief points of complaint, which was : That, 
in the clearest possible words, he denied to Irish Pro¬ 
testants the title of “ real Irishmen,” and, consequently, 
the power of real appreciation, not only of the Celt, but 
also of the Celtic temperament. 

I confess, Sir, that whenever I read criticism such as 
that I feel spring up within me the desire to take my 
shillelagh, seek out the critic, lead him to the corner of 
a field, and there reason with him in the manner of 
“ real Irishmen.” And one note of my persuasion, I have 
no doubt, would be this : That all true appreciation of the 
Celt and his temperament is a question not of birth, or of 
descent, or of religion, but of something—a mysterious 
and magic something—which the gods in their bounty 
give but rarely, and give to one just as much as the other, 
your Protestant-born equally with your Catholic-bom. 
Furthermore, I would endeavour to persuade him very 
earnestly that your “ real Irishman ” is frequently a Pro¬ 
testant, frequently a Catholic, sometimes one and sometimes 
neither. Lastly, I would take his arm, lead him across 
the field, and leave him pondering this question: Is it 
within the bounds of possibility that some day soon the 
sun may rise and shine gloriously down upon a New and 
Happy and United Literary Ireland ? And leaving him, I 
would go off with my shillelagh—to ponder also.—I am, 
&c., Shan F. Bullock. 

London: Nov. 7, 1898. 
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“ The Juggler of Notre Dame.’’ 

Sir, —It may interest your readers to know that there is 
a Roman story of the first century after Christ exactly 
parallel to that of the Juggler of Notre Dame. 

In Seneca (fragment 36, p. 426, ed. Haase) we read: 
“A leading actor of mimes, when old and fallen into 
decrepitude, used to present a mime daily before the deities 
in the Capitol, supposing that the gods would be glad to 
behold that which men no longer cared for.” 

It is quite conceivable that this may have suggested the 
story of the Juggler, but the unkind sneer contained in the 
last words is alien from the spirit of the Christian writer. 
—I am, &c., 

Rochester: Nov. 7, 1898. 8. Cheetham. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 


"John splendid •• ^ HE Standard points out that Mr. Munro 
By Neii Munro. repeatedly forgets that he has put his 
story into the mouth of a Seventeenth Century man, with 
results which are occasionally little short of ludicrous : 

Imagine a Seventeenth Century soldier of fortune talking 
of the “ baffling surmise of the piper and the bard,” or 
describing trout fishing as “ a lonely carnival with discon¬ 
tent.” So many passages are marred by this confusion of 
thought that we single it out as the most conspicuous fault 
in the book. But we have other lances to break with Mr. 
Munro. In the first place, why does he carry his contempt 
for historical fact so far as actually to boast of it ? Why 
does he insist on introducing those very unnecessary 
Coillebhraid nickel mines, knowing, as he acknowledges in 
his preface, that they were only discovered in the present 
Duke’s day P Why, again, does he expend so much excel¬ 
lent work in painting the severities of a winter which, bad 
he taken the trouble to consult the despised Wishart, he 
would have known to have been remarkable only for its 
mildness P 


“ Claudius Clear ” writes in the British Weekly : 

The story is a serious and strenuous attempt to interpret 
the Highland character, made by one who is a Highlander 
himself. ... I should say that what strikes one in John 
Splendid is that the writer has worked in a spirit of 
genuine and almost passionate self-respect. There is 
nothing cheap in the book. There are many fine passages 
scattered through, but there is no fine writing. You 
can see that Mr. Munro is not thinking either of his 
readers or of his critics. He is not writing to secure great 
sales, neither is he writing to win the praise of superior 
reviewers. He has a subject which is sacred to him, and, 
if I may say so, his determination is to treat it sacredly. 
He does not compromise at any point, and the result is 
that every intelligent reader will close the book with 
a very true esteem for the writer, and with a mind to 
rotum and read again. 

The critic of Literature says : 

Mr. Munro has yet to prove that he has in him the 
making of a great novelist. Three things can, however, 
be said with confidence : John Splendid has the indefinable 
character of distinction; it has no fellowship with the 
works of the Kailyard; and no romance that has yet 
appeared in Scotland presents with greater amplitude, 
accuracy, and delicacy, the relations which used to exist 
between a Highland chief and his clansmen. 


The Bookman prints a symposium on this novel by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Miss Fiona Macleod, and Mr. William 
Sharp. Mr. Lang, like other critics, quarrels with Mr. 
Munro’s dialogue. “Conceive Argyle saying to two 
soldiers of fortune: ‘ Dubiety plays on me like a flute! ’ 
Argyle had not read Mr. Stevenson.” Miss Macleod’s 
principal objection to the story is curious: 

Frankly, then, for me there is too much of the Campbell 
in Mr. Munro’s book. It has ever been the way with Clan 
Diarmid to consider itself as the Oaelic section of the 
chosen people. I have never loved the clan, or its glib 
way either with its tongue or its sheath, nor does it in 
history, save in individual instances, touch those heroic 
levels overrun by the clans of northern and western 
Gaeldom. There is not a chapter in John Splendid 
wherein I have not found a nettle behind every obtrusion 
of the bog-myrtle, the badge of him and his. It’s well 
to a Campbell to be a Campbell; but I take it that it is 
not everyone from Sutherland Ord to the Shinns of Islay 
who would rather doff the cap to MacCailein Mor than to 
any other chief. Even in the Gaelic southlands there are 
Macdougalls and McLeans, Camerons and Laments, Mac- 
lachlans and Macfarlanes and Macgregors, who would be 
as slow to kiss the myrtle-spray of the Campbells as would 
any Macleod or Macdonald. 

The Chronicle reviewer brings a discriminating column 
to an end thus: 

Altogether—for we must come to a finish - we are not 
disposed to prophesy for Mr. Munro that brimming 
measure of popularity connected with common delving in 
the Kailyard. But we think he is stepping forward to a 
high seat—call it Cruachan— among romancers, and that 
he may, when he settles down better among his material 
and proves as easy with the rest of the gamut of passion 
as he is -with the war-notes, be the great novelist of the 
Highlands whom we have long awaited. 


Poems by ^■ HB cr itics are not agreed as to Dr. Garnett’s 
V ca*ire’’ ,d < ^i 8Cre *' on editing, and giving to the world, 
Shelley's boyish effusions. Thus: 

The Times. The Standard. 


Dr. Garnett, who makes 
so few mistakes, has made one 
in rescuing from deserved 
oblivion Shelley’s first volume, 
the thin octavo volume called 
Original Poetry by Victor 
and Cazire. ... It is not to 
be expected that a publisher 
whose main business is with 
poets should refuse to take 
advantage of such an extra¬ 
ordinary find, but a man of 
high literary distinction like 
Dr. Garnett would have done 
better if he had declined to 
lend his name to the reprint. 
For that reprint does a dis¬ 
service to Shelley’s memory 
and is a slur on his own de¬ 
liberate judgment. Stockdale 
says that Shelley withdrew 
the edition because he dis¬ 
covered that one of the pieces 
sent by his coadjutor (his 


Both Kent and Shelley have 
suffered in reputation from the 
literary resurrectionist whose 
zeal is untempered by discre¬ 
tion. It is idle, however, to 
protest against the practice. 
The thing written has a ten¬ 
dency to remain, and there 
are not many book hunters 
who, when they light on a 
lost poem or essay, or even a 
love-letter, by a great writer, 
have the courage, if it is un¬ 
worthy of him, to put it into 
the fire. Happily, there is 
nothing to grieve the most 
devout admirer of Shelley in 
the little volume issued to-day 
and edited by Dr. Garnett. 
The poetry it contains may be, 
to a large extent, colourless, 
but it is absolutely unobjec¬ 
tionable. 
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Bister Elizabeth Shelley) was 
really stolen from Monk 
Lewis. It may be so, but 
whatever the cause, Shelley’s 
rapidly maturing taste was 
evidently satisfied that these 
poor chirpings of his infant 
muse should be wholly for¬ 
gotten. Why, then, should 
anyone, and above all a man 
like Dr. Garnett, who knows 
bad poetry from good, run 
counter to the poet’s deliberate 
opinion, and load the memory 
of the author of “ The Ode to 
the West Wind” with a 
volume of rubbish, probably 
the worst verses that any 
great poet has written in his 
boyhood ? Eor there is 
nothing really to interest us 
in these songs and gloomy 
ballads, either in themselves 
or in their relation to liter 
works of Shelley. If we could 
point to them as the germs of 
the later poems, or as con¬ 
taining passages afterwards 
worked up by the poet into 
his finer verse, there might 
be some hi. tori cal interest 
about the book. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is not so, and the 
only purpose it serves is to 
show once more that what a 
lad writes at eighteen may 
have very little to do with 
what he achieves two or three 
years later. 

Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 5. 

Last week the competition took this form : We quoted from a 
letter, recently received from one of the members of a party of 
adventurers now camping by the Liard Biver in British Columbia, 
on their way to Klondyke, the following passage : 

“ There it one thing I should like. We ratlur want a book that 
will stand unlimited reading, and quotation in a somewhat frivolous 
spirit. Something that intimate familiarity would rather give 
point to than dull. But not intense, passionate; rather grim or 
sardonic. I think of many—as Diohens, The Egoist, The Twilight 
of the Gods —but am convinced of none." 

This request, we explained, was responded to in a novel way. Not 
feeling quite satisfied with any one book that he could think of, and 
being limited strictly to one, the recipient of the letter cut up 
several books and from them composed the desired volume. It was 
then bound and despatched. 

We then asked onr readers to select material for such a volume as 
the Klondyke party require, to the extent of eight extracts from 
other works, the whole to make up a volume of about the bulk of 
one of the “ Golden Treasury ’’ series. 

A good number of replies have been received, the best being that 
sent by Mr. F. Sutton, 13, Alexandra-crescent, Antrim-road, Belfast, 
whose list runs thus: 

1. Story of an African Farm (pt. ii., chap. i.). Olive Schreiner. 

2. Curse of Intellect (pt. ii.). C. C. Clout. (E. C. Constable.) 


The Outlook. 

We notice that a critical 
spectator from a Cornish 
window has deplored this 
publication on the ground of 
literary decency. To this we 
can only offer the consolation 
of the proverb, “ Murder will 
out.” The public will never 
allow, first and last, even 
nonsense to be purposely sup¬ 
pressed. They say th 8 com¬ 
plete Pepys is bound to come 
in all its flagrancy. Who, 
then, would dream of trying 
to prevent a law so potent 
as that of the public curiosity 
from operating on the per¬ 
fectly harmless, though foolish, 
early work of a great poet ? 
Such work may be buried, but 
it cannot be annihilated. 


3. (a) The City of Dreadful Night. Thomson. 

(b) Caliban on Setebos. Browning. 

4. Murder at a Fine Art. De Quincey. 

5. Any one of Poe's sensational tales. 

6 . The Abolishing of Christianity. Swift. 

7. I. On Women. II. Metaphysics of Lore. Schopenhauer. 

8 . I. Gods in Exile. II. Confessions. Heine. 

To Mr. Sutton a cheque for one guinea has been sent. 


We append a selection of the other replies: 

I. “ The Man who would be King ” and “ The Finest Story in the 


World." Kipling. 

2. Virginibus Puerisque. “ On Falling m Love and “ Truth in 
Intercourse." R. L. Stevenson. 

3. “ Rhymes and Rhythms.” Henley. 

4. Ordeal of Bichard Feverel (chaps, xv. and xx.). 

5 . Time Machine (chaps, i. and ii.). H. G. Wells. 

<>. Dream of John Ball (chaps, i. to iv., inclusive). 

7. Pickwick Papers (chaps, vii. to x., inclusive). 

8 . Sartor llesaHus (chaps, viii. to xi. of Book I„ inclusive). 

[M. C. E., Forest Hill.] 


G. Meredith. 
W. Morris. 


1. Characters. Theophrastus. 

2. Don Quixote. The discourse on the Golden Age (pt. 1 ., 
chap, ii.) ; The instructions given by Don Quixote to Sancho Fanza 
before he went to govern the island (pt. ii., ohaps. xlu. and xliu.). 
Cervantes. 

3. “Hamlet.” Shakespeare. 

4. Life's a Dream. (FitzGerald's version.) Calderon. 

6 . Maxims. La Rochefoucauld. 

6 . The Misanthrope. Moliere. . 

7. Gulliver’s Travels. A Voyage to the Honyhnhnms (pt iv.). 

Swift. . _ r 

8 . “ Faust” According to Bayard Taylor s version. Part I.. 

Night (i.); Before the City Gate (ii.) ; The Study (in.); The 
Study (iv.) ; Forest and Cavern (xiv.); Martha’s Garden (xyi.). 
Goethe. [H. 0., Honor Oak.] 


1 . Omar Khayyam. Fifth edition of FitzGerald’s Translation. 

2. The Case of General Ople and Lady Camper. G. Meredith. 

3. Brother Jaoob. George Eliot. 

4. The Drums of the Fore and Aft. Rudyard Kipling. 

5. The Bottle Imp. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

6 . Pickwick Papers. Mr. Pickwick’s Ipswich Adventures (chape, 
xxii. to xxv., inclusive). Charles Dickens. 

7. Wandering Heath. “ The Looe Die Hards.” “ Q. 

8 . Dolly Dialogues (the last chapter). “ One Way In. Anthony 

Hope. [E* G. L., Leioester.] 


1 . A Green Carnation.' R. Hitchens. 

2. Dolly Dialogues. A. Hope. 

3. Mord-Em'ly. Pett Ridge. 

4. “ The Tempter.” H. A. Jones. 

5. School for Saints. John Oliver Hobbes. 

6 . Tramps Abroad. Mark Twain. 

7. Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 

8 . Many Cargoes. Jacobs. 

Random extracts of required length from the above-named books. 

[C. C., London. | 

This, of oourse, is not sufficiently explicit. 


1 . “Henry IV." The Falstaff Scenes. 

2. “ As You Like It." 

3. “ Paradise Lost” (Book I.). 

4. “Maud.” Tennyson. 

5. Fly Leaves. Calverley. 
fi. “The Rivals.” 

7. Pickwick (ohaps. xxxiii. and xxxiv.). 

8 . Sartor Besartus—nn much of it as space allows. 

[A. E. L., Stafford.j 


1 . Soldier Tales. “With the Main Guard.” Kiplinj. 

2. The Shakers. Artemus Ward. 

3. Sentimental Tommy. “The Boy with Two Mothers’ (chap, 

ii.). Barrie. , _ , „ 

4. Puppits at Large. “ Saturday Night in the Edgware Road. 


A natfty. 

5. Many Cargoes. “ A Change of Treatment.” Jaoobs. 

6 . Adventures of Captain Kettle. “ The Looting of the ‘ Indian 
Sherriff.’ ” C. Hyne. 

7. Tales of Our Coast. “ That there Mason.” W. Clark Russell. 
S. Choice Works. “ The Author’s Autobiography.” Mark Twain. 

[F. C. W., London.] 
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1. “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” Bret Harte. 

2. “ Brugglesmith." Kipling. 

3. “Sto»7 of the Young Man with the Cream Tarts." E. L. 
Stevenson. 

4. The Sinners' Comedy (chaps, i. and ii.). John Oliver Hobbes. 

5. Dolly Dialogues (No. XII.). “An Unaooounted Hour.” 
Anthony Hope. 

0. The Ordeal of Richard Fevers’ (chap. ii.). Meredith. 

7. Ben Uur (Book V., chap. xiv.). Wallace. 

8. “ Gilray’s Flower-pot.” My Lady Xicotine. J. M. Barrie. 

[N. N., London.] 


1. Gulliver'* Travel*. “A Voyage to the Country of the 
Houyhnhmns.” 

2. David Copperjield (chaps, xx., xxi., xxii., xxx., xxxi. and 
xxxii.). 

3. “ Much Ado about Nothing ” (aois ii. and iii.). 

4. Don Quixote (chaps, viii., ix., x., xi., xii., xiii. and xiv.). 

5. Esmond (Book III., chaps, iii. and iv.). 

6. Old Mortality (chaps, xiv., xv., xvi. and xvii.). 

7. Beauchamp * Career (chaps, xv., xvi., xvii., xviii., xix., xx., xxi. 
and xxii.). 

8. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. FitzGerald. 

[K. M., London.] 


Competition No. 6. 

The editor of a literary paper asks for advice. Among his friends 
of some years’ standing is a novelist. A short while ago this 
novelist wrote a book, which the editor in due course reoeived and 
despatched to an expert and trusted reviewer for treatment. The 
review was written and printed. It was honest and workmanlike> 
but not unmixed praise. A day or so after its appearanoe the 
novelist sent the following letter to the editor : 

“ You are, no doubt, prepared to hear that after your review of my 
book in your current issue I can have no further dealings with you. 
I could have forgiven everything but that you should have turned on 
to me a person icho cannot even write English." 

To the competitor who supplies the most suitable answer to this 
letter a prize of One Guinea will be sent. The answer must not 
exoeed 100 words. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first poet on 
Tuesday morning, Novembsr 15. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the ooupon cut from the foot of the first column of 

p. 226. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the Academy invite unpublished works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “Academy Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal of the Academy applies only 
to books that hare not been published, serially or otherwise. 
The conductors of the Bureau Will take every care of MSS. 
submitted to them, but will not be responsible for accidental 
loss. 


An Eastern Legend. By Micawbeb. 

This novel impresses us very favourably. The situation 
out of which the story flows is simple, natural, yet fraught with 
dramatic possibilities, of which the writer, in a quiet manner of 


reserve, makes good use. There is in the novel more than a 
touch of the genius of Mr. Meredith, and the easy exactitude 
of the style is very pleasing. Although we cannot be certain 
that the work will be rewarded by the popular success which it 
deserves, we shall not be surprised if it doe*. At any rate, we 
have arranged that a proposal for publication shall be made. 
The title must be changed. It is not in itself attractive, and 
its connexion with the theme is remote. 

Lord Maxwell’s Good-night. By Queen’s, Oxford. 

At the end of the first chapter of this novel we found our¬ 
selves in a state of high delight. It seemed to us that we had 
fallen upon a Scots novel-writer of much power. Alack, we 
are disappointed. It was with an increasing effort, and a 
tendency to slumber, that we read the MS. through. The 
promise of the first chapter is belied. Nothing happens. 
Perhaps we should say, rather, that the happenings never arouse 
us. There are fights, escapades, and a hanging; but we go 
through them all as through the courses of an elaborate but 
ill-cooked dinner. Each dish is a greater trial than the one 
that went immediately before. This is written in order to 
encourage Queen’s. He can find materials; but he does not 
serve them as they should be served. He can write; but he 
has not cultivated the dramatic instinct. 

If I Were You. By Wickham Skeith. 

There are ingenuity and talent of other kinds in this novel; 
but they are not well applied. The story is a fantasia in 
which hypnotism plays an important part. We should not 
mind that if the illusion which the writer seeks to produce 
were sufficient, but it is not. Patiently we read page after 
page, and the illusion remains feeble. The writing is almost 
invariably correct and otherwise scholarlike; but the story is 
like a wain lurching slowly along on creaking axles. Pub¬ 
lication of the MS. would lead to disappointment. We tiust 
that Wickham Skeith will not consider this criticism unkind. 
The more MSS. we find acceptable the better are we pleased. 
Any plain blunt words we print about the others are designed 
to help the writers to realise what it is that they have still to 
achieve in order to be successful. 

A Flash of Youth. By Retlaw Spring. 

“ My gracious! ” said the rector’s wife, “ how could you be 
so careless ? ” We have no doubt that a rector’s wife might 
say “My gracious"; but-when the chronicle in which Bhe 
figures mentions the fact our interest wanes. “ A Flash of 
Youth ” contains long passages of dialogue in the rector’s-wife 
manner. Lest Retlaw Spring should fed aggrieved, and say 
that his dialogue is true to life, we point out that the 
beginning of the novel-writer’s art is the process of selection, 
and that a writing may be at once tiue to life and false to art. 
A word-for-word report of any conversation in any rectory 
would be intolerable. Retlaw Spring must strive to realise 
that a novel should be something more than a phonograph or 
a photograph. 

Story of the Peninsular War. By C. E. A. 

This work iB a compilation from many books. It is not 
perfect. Very early in the MS. we seem to be reading a 
narrative from the personal experience of the writer. That 
suggests to us that he must be over a hundred years of age. 
The explanation is that a foot-note has been omitted. 
Although it is marred by little flaws of that kind, the work is 
creditable. It is the product of immense industry, and it 
brings many points of view to a focus. Our only fear is that 
there would not be a sufficient market for the work; but that 
fear is so strong that wo cannot undertake the responsibility of 
commending it to a publisher. This is to us a matter of 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 

“MUCH OF rr IS A RBVBLiTION.”— TIMES. 

By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vo’b., royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

The book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

It will undoubtedly take rank u one of the most remarkable books of travel of the 


THROUGH ASIA 


“ It wonld be difficult to mention anv l>ook of travel cover!rg *o extensive a held, richer 
in substantial information. iitrrest. and entertainment from lteginning to end. Much of it 
fe a revelation ; there are few readers who will not And in it something new end sjggcstire. 
It *• one of those rare books of travel that one in loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an 
adequate idea of the richneaa of the oontents of thu hook, nor of ita atmunding attractions na 
a story of travel, unaurpaaned in geographies! and human interest- Altogether the work i* 
one which in aolidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank among publications of ita 
clasa"— Times. 

“The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a Journey 
through any of which, told as the author tells it, would plaoe lam in the first rank of travellers. 
Me had no lack of thrilliug adventures."— Atheiurum. 

“In these msgnifioent volumes we liave the most important contribution to Central Asian 
geography made for many years. 1 densely interesting as a tale of travel."— Spectator. 

•‘The book ia written in a masterly way."— Literature. 

“Toe whole story of the d> aert adventure—which occupies the last 300 pages of the first 
volume—Is worthy t» he added to the classics in ita kiud. Nothing more vivid or intensely 
thrilling has been published for several year*."— World. 


'• ?bere ia not a chanter which ia without its human orits sciontiflo Interest. The reoord 
of Dr. Media's journey is as thrilling as it la instructive. We know of no more appalltngiand 
realistic account of the Bufferings of a shipwrecked caravan in the sea of rind tlian his acoount 
of ids desperate march from the last camp to the pool in the dry bed of theKhotj^^rin.^ 

“No more important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been published 
during the last thirty years than this, abounding in Interest for the ordinary reader, 
i he traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethnologist. 

Sporting and Dramatic hews. 

“ These volumes are of absorbing and fasoinating interest, their matter is wonderful and 
Dr. Hedin's style is surcharged wirh that strong and alluring iicrsooality that makes hours 
spo^t iti rending like minutes ."—Birmingham Pott. . . . . . 

" Let any one who is desirous to learn of the wonderful Continent of Asia as no one else 
can teach him buy and read this work."— Wmifg Fair. „ 

" We have never read a more fascinating or more thrilling travel book — Bookman. 


“A MASTERPIECE."—D/l/ir CHRONICLE. 

GHITR AL: tha Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous 

HlaftnUionB and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21a. net. 


“ A masterpiece of narrative. The style oannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, d i root new, 
vigour, picturesquenes*. and humour, together with the ever-present white llvht of the true 
soldi**’ spirit, place this * story of a minor siege' among the very best books of its class that 
have been written in modern times.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ There is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting... .a terrible realism whioh renders 
♦his story of a minor siege one of the mo«t stirring military narratives written in our time. 
The orowuing exploit—makes one hold one’s breath as one turns each page. Th-* admirable 
illustrations and maps must be dismissed with a single word of hearty praise.”—Times. 

“ The enthusiastic admiration of the reader oannot fail to be aroused. An admirable 
record ."—Morning Foot 


“Not sines the anpearauce of L>nl Roberts' ' Forty-one Years’ have we had a reoord of 
Indian warfare which can bo compared in its vital narrative interest with this glowing 
and moving story of a minor siege, this impresiively human reoord of heroio endurance and 
valiant i*rformano j, described with a dramatic fervour which grips the heart-strings. * 

1 Daily Kail 

“ Written with a graphic strength and a genial humour seldom found in a narrative of 
the kind ; it should become a classic of frontier literature."— Veo'smaa. 

“ Picturesque and glowing pages. A very fascinating, a singularly delightful Imnt, 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best fiction.”—Daily Tcltgraph. 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 

"A SPLENDID STORY.** 

THE BATTLE of the STRONG: a Romance of Two Kingdoms. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of 4 ‘ The Seats of the Mighty.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master's band in weaving the threeds of romantic fiction. 

There te muoe'r a single character which does not convince h/I nily Chronicle. 

“ M>ch a splendid story. »n splendidly told, will i** rend liv 1 lie public with avidity, and 
will add new honour oven to Mr. Parker s reputation."—St. James’s Gazette.. 

“ The book i« full of Yaried emotion. It has an open-air freshness, it has stir nml move¬ 
ment."- Daily News. 


“ One of the most delightful quasi-historical novels. It is splendidly dramatic. "—Scotsman. 

'* It is a strong and exciting book : it has vivid life and character."—Duly Mail. 

“With the nir full of rumours of war. Mr. Gilliert Parker's stirring romance of the clays 
when the French and English Hhips chased one another up and down Channel oomes with a 
singular opportuneness. It is a gallant talc. There is force and beauty about the character 
of Guida ."—Daily Telegraph. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. Bv R. E. Peary, 

Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 800 Illustrations. vois.. 
loyal 8vo. 33s. net. 

“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; abundantly 
Illustrated with priuts and maps."—Standard. 

“ His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic exploration." 

“ It yields neither in intereet nor in ability to Nansen's ‘Farthest North,’ while its resuits 
An nn lew valuable."— Glasgow Herald. 

*- Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting "—World. 

*’ An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged bock."— St. James's Gazette. 

TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By A. Hulme 

BEAMAN. Demy 8vo. with Portrait. 10 s. fld. 

A Personal Narrative of Experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan States. 

" Ono of the most entertaining books from beginning to end that we have had In onr hands 
for a long time. It is unconventional in a high degree ; it is written with sagacious humour; 
it ia full uf adventures, great and small, and anecdotes without uumb.T."— Daily Chronicle. 

** Ful' of interesting mat er."— Outlook. 

CANON LAW In ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, M.A, 

LLJDj,^IV>wniProfessor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. 

MEMOIRS 0 of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By Admiral 

P. H. COLO MB. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ An interesting and adequate biography of one who had a prominent part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Navy. The whole book ia one of the greatest interest."— Timet. 

** An extremely interesting uanative of important naval events. The story of Key's life is 
the story of the modern trausformai ion of the Navy, and Admiral Colo mb tells it with the 
authority of an expert with a graceful pen."— Scotsman. 

“A highly interesting account of modern changes in ths British Navy."— Qlatgow Herald. 
A BOOK FOR THE DAY. 

NAVAL POLICY. By G. W. Steevens, Author of “ With 

Kitchener to Khartum.” Demy 8vo, 6a 

This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on whioh our naval policy might possibly be developed. 

*' An extremely able and interesting work ."—Daily Chronicle. 

ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. With 

numerous Illnstrationa Demy 8ro, 7a 6d. 

“A treasury of quaint and interesting matter.”— Academy. 

** A most attractive and admirably illustrated account."—Daily Chronicle. 

“Some of the portraits are of ex tr< ordinary interest.”— Literature. 

DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With a Fron- 

tispieoe. Fcap. 8vo, sa fld. 

An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legenda 

READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison. Feap. 

8vo. 2a fld. 

A little book of principles and hints by the mo.t distinguished of living reoiters. 

THREE OHRI8TMA8 PRESENTS. 

ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. By G. E. Farrow. 

With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, gilt top, aa 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. With 

numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 

CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A- Hamilton 

. With ljlustrattons by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, 3s,; leather, 3s. fld. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THOMPSON. ---, „. ... ..... to 

Thi, hook U uniform with Mr. Well', verjr .uccemful book. " Oxford and Itt Collegia.- 
A delight to handle, aod should be in the hands of every visitor.”— Outlook. 

"Adainty little volume . m —Manchetter Guardian. 


tUm^Se^ure^ Uat * ful Uttle Tolum ®» Intelligently condensing all available informa- 


DOMITIA. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of “The Broom 

Squire," Ac. Crown 8vo. fls. [ Second Edition. 

“ A highly alwnrhing novel. "— Public Opinion. 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of bis lurid Imagination, has given a forcible picture of the 
horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.”— Spectator. 

" There is woilth of incident."— Scotsman. 

“ There are grand scenes of Roman life.*— I'antiy Fair. 

THE ANGEL of the COVENANT. By J. Maelaren Cobban. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. ... 

An Historical Romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 

“The hook has scenes of dramatic power." -Morning Post. 

A TALE OF DOGS AND MEN. 

OWD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By Alfred 

OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men whioh seises the reader from 
the first. There are passages full of humour ; others of intense pathos.”— Lloyd's. 

“ A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with lifs and full of truest pathos, A genuine 
addition to literature."— British Weekly. 

" As a rule dog stories slightly bore us; Mr. Ollivant's story carries oonvictlon.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ Bv all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs aod men."— Outlook. 

“ The humour of the book is freeh and buoyant."— Manchester Guardian. 

“ A book tor be read with admiration and praise with enthusiasm."— Bookman. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keighley Snowden. Crown 

8vo, fle. A Romance of Adventure. 

*' The story is well oompacted. its simplicity and directness of style have great fascination 
it is original and racy of the soil."— Birmingham Poet. 

“ Packed full of exciting incident."— ShcAeld Telegraph. 

“ As original in stylo and plot as in title. —Truth. 

“The characters are drawn with an unerring pen."—Pall Mall Gasette. 

“ Mr. Snowden has presented us with a strong situation. It is one that he works out not 
only with considerable skill, but with a real knowledge of the characteristics of the people of 
whom he writes. It may. indeed, be said that the highest compliment that can be paid to a 
story of Yorkshire life is to sav that it recalls, however faintly, memories of Emily Bronte’s 
masterpieoe. To such praise * The Plunder Pit * is distinctly entitled."— Speaker. 

THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing, Author of 

“ Demos," " In the Year of Jubiloe,” Ac. Crown 8ro, fls. [Second Edition. 

“ It it a bright and witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit of work.” 
“ Suffused with cheerfulness.”— Spectator. Pall MaU Gasette. 

“ A thoroughly entertaining novel."— St. James's Gasette. 

THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A Story of Modom Literary Life. 

“Mr. Kearr has never done better work than tills—perhaps never so good. It is rare 
indeed to find such poetical sympathy with nature joined to close study of sharacter and 
singularly truthful dialogue—but then * The Journalist* is altogether a rare book.” 

“ Full of intellectual vigour."— St. James's Gasette. [A theiurum. 

PEGGY of the BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, Author of 

" Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, fls. ( Fourth Edition. 

“ Mrs. Croker*s art is so cunningly hidden that it is with something of a pleasant shook 
that you perceive the subtlety and stall with which this seeming-simple narrative is woven. 
Peggy Summerhayes belongs to a familiar class of heroines; but she is cleverly differentiated 
from the rest of them, and the stoiy of her martyrdom and its rich reward is net out with 
remarkable sympathy and artistio discretion. All the characters, indeed, are drawn with 
clearness and certainty; and it would be hard to name any quality essential to first-class 
work which is lacking from this book."— Saturday Review. 

FROM the EAST unto the WEST. By Jane Barlow, 

Author of “ Irish Idylls." Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The genial humour, the ltapov knack of description, and the never-failing sympathy 
recommend the book to those who like healthy fiction. —Scotsman. 


1CDS8BS. MSTHTTBirS NSW BOOS QA.ZBTTffl AND OiTA LOaPS BE NT TO ANY A.DDBE8S. 
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genuine sorrow. Scholarship and skill such as the writer of 
this MS. displays ought to command a market. The difficulty 
is that they do not. 

Christus Illuminator. By W. W. 

Obviously the writer of these sonnets has reflected much on 
affairs of deep personal concern. There is in his writing, also, 
a note of sincerity which attracts us. Unfortunately, he does 
not succeed in the struggle to find expression in the sonnet. 
The struggle is very apparent, and it should not be apparent 
at all. Here is an example : 

Like day begun in gloom, only bright 
For moments, quickly all clouded again, 

Mocking our hopes, as gleams from moorland fen 
Cheering and checking the way to our despite, 

So life may grow worse than Egyptian night, 

Loss leading loss till failure spoils our gain, 

And when the feast is spread, remembered pain 
Takes joy away; we have no appetite. 

“ Bemembered pain ” is the only poetical phrase in all these 
lines; the rest is merely prose in an artificial cast. 

Zion’s Dialogue. By C. B. H. 

This is nothing less than the statement of a new religion. 
John Ward, an Irishman, bom in 1781, suffered intensely from 
the fear of eternal damnation. “ He tried sect after sect— 
becoming a preacher among some of them—seeking that 
comfort which true religion should afford, but in none could 
find stability and rest.” In 1825 a “ powerful supernatural 
visitation commenced.” “The Word of God entered him in 
power, compelling him to desist from outward avocations, and 
declare that his temporal work was done.” His wife and family 
being alarmed, Mr. Ward was committed to Newington Work- 
house. Afterwards he spent some time in Derby Gaol, where 
he wrote the Dialogue. It is a striking work; but we do not 
consider it a Eevelation. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of letters from Aleph, Beth, 
and H. F., MSS. by whom were criticised last week. We 
thank them for their pleasant acknowledgments of our wish to 
be helpful, and their gratifying thought that we are. J. L. P.’s 
letter also has been received. 

Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, November io. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Law (W.) # A Serious Call. Edited by J. U. Overton 

The Critical Review. Vol. VI LI.. 

Ramsay (W. M.) t Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ?.... 

Hodgson (J. M.) t Theologica Pectoris . 

Henson (H. H.), Cui Bono?. 

Butler (H. M.), Belief in Christ . 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tyakiewicz (Count M.), Momories of An Old Collector.(Longmans) 6/0 

Yorke (P. C.), Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England.‘...(Unwin) 12/0 

Hamilton (Sir E. W.). Mr. Gladstone: A Monograph .(Murray) 6/0 

Wiel (A.), The Romance of the House of Savoy (2 vols.) .(Putnam) 16/0 

Fitzgerald (C.C. P.), Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon. New Edition 

(Blackwood) 6/0 

Lewes (C. L.), Dr. South wood Smith .(Blackwood) 6/0 

** Rouge et Noir, ,, The Gambling World .(Hutchinson) 16/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Temple Classics: Byron (Lord), Childe Harold, and Carlyle (T.), Sartor 

Resartus .each 1/6 

Parker (Mrs. K. L.) f Moro Australian Legendary Tales.(Nutt) 3/6 

Brooke (8. A.), English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman 

Conquest . (Macmillan) 7/0 

Browne (H. D.), Papers from Punch in Prose and Verse .(Mathews 

Jiuskin (J.), The Stones of Venice. Vol. Ill...(Allen) 


Short (F.), The Boer Ride.(Long) fld 

Hay (H.), Some Verses .(Duckworth) 

Le Gallienne (R.), Rubiiy&t of Omar Khayyim.(Grant Richards) 3/0 

Woollatn (W.), Child Ilia and Other Poems .(Bain) 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Stirling (A. H.), The Reign of the Princess Naska .(Blackie) S/6 

Stow A.) and Calvert (E.), More Baby Lays.(Mathews) 1/4 

Farrow (G. B.), Adventures in Wallypug-Land .(Methuen) 6,0 

Kemble (E. W.i, A Coon Alphabet .iRu-sell) 

Jacobs (J.), English Fairy Tales.(Nutt) 6/0 

Munroe (K.), In Pirate Waters .(Blackie) 

Dearmer (Mrs. Percy), Round-about Rhymes .(Blackie) 

Meade (L. T.), The Rebellion of Lil Carrington .(Cassell) 

Darton's Leading Strings ..(WeUs;Gardnerj 1/8 

Sunday Reading for the Young ..(Wells Gardner) 3/0 

Stockton (F. R.J, Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts 

(The Macmillan Co.) 6/0 

Penn (R.), The Song of the Harp.(Macqueen) 3/6 

Dr. Jollyboy’s A B C...(Wells Gardner) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Knight (Dr. W. T.), A First Algebra .(Relfei 6d 

Gill (C. H.», Chemistry for Schools .(Stanford) 

Creighton (J. E.), An Introductory Logic .(The Macmillan Co.) 6/0 

Lamliert (P. A.) Differential and Integral Calculus ..,(The Macmillan Co.) 

Clay (A. J.), A Manual of Linear Shorthand...(Bemroae) 

Hayes (B. J.), The Tutorial Latin Giammar..(Clive) 3/6 

NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Eliot (G.), Adam Bede (3 vols.).(Blackwood) net 3/d 

Hawthorne (N.), Dr. Heidegger's Experiment, Ac.(Service A Paton) 1/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

White (A. S.\ From Sphinx to Oracle.(Hurst A Blackett; 16/0 

Knapp (A. M.), Feudal and Modern Japan (2 vols.).(Duckworth) net, 8/0 

Hepworth (Rev. G. H.), Through Armenia on Horseback.(Isbister) 6/0 

Hyne (C.), Through Arctic Lapland .(Black) 10/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Dewar (A. R.', From Matter to Man.(Chapman A Hall) 3/d 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Peel (Mrs. 0. S.), The New Home...(Constable) 3/6 

The Sunday Magazine, 1893..(Isbister) 

Good Words , 1898 .(Isbister) 

Owen (J. A.), Drift from Longshore .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Seymour (H. R.), Physical Training .(Livingstone) 2/6 

Bartlett (A. D.), Wild Animals in Captivity.(Chapman A Hall) . 

Goodall (J.), Association Football ...(Blackwood• 

Schofield (A.), Health at Home Tracts .(Religious Tract Society) 1/6 


Announcements. 

Mr. George Allen is about to publish a book on the 
Dreyfus Case, by Mr. F. C. Conybeare (“ Huguenot ”), whose 
articles in the National Review on this subject attracted so 
much attention recently. The volume will be illustrated. 

Mr. George Bedway is bringing out this season a book 
entitled Tuscan Artists, their Thought and Work, by Hope Bea, 
to which Sir W. B. Bichmond contributes an introduction. . 

Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. will shortly publish The Snaffle 
Papers, by that well-known sportsman who writes under the 
nom-de-plume of “ Snaffle.” 

Dr. Adolphus Ward has now practically completed a new 
and thoroughly revised edition of his well-known History of 
English Dramatic Literature. The work will be in three volumes, 
and be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Mr. Marion Crawford has taken a new departure; drop¬ 
ping for the moment the pen of the novelist, he has taken up 
that of the historian, and produced two volumes entitled Ave 
Roma Immortalis, being studies from the Chronicles of Borne. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., is about to issue a new 
book, through Messrs. Cassell, entitled The Coming of th 
Kilogram ; or, The Battle of the Standar « 


.(Macmillan) 8/6 

.(Clark) 7/6 

..(Hodder) 6/0 

..(T. AT. Clark) 3/6 

.(Skeffington) 1/0 

.(Macmillan) 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 

A GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

To be completed in Four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Volume I. Now Beady. 

Id Cloth, 88b. In half Moroooo, 34s. 

“ Promises to be, when completed, the best Biblical encyclopaedia in English."— Guardian. 

(tte® ©tdtonarg of file 

Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 

With the assistance of J. A. Selbie, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of proofs, of 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., of Edinburgh; S. B. Driver, DD., Litt.D., of Oxford, 
and H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge. 

Academy .—“This most excellent work.” 

Critical Beeiew.—' "Timely, trustworthy, aod valuable guide.” 

Timet.—" The standard authority for Biblical stndents of the present generation.” 

Church Family Neva paper.—" Thoroughly up-todato and valuable vork.” 

Methodist Recorder.—" Far away in edvanoe of any Bible Dictionary that has yet been published.” 
Independent.—" A really great work.” 

Record.—“A striking mass of learned work.” 

•„* Full Prospectus with Specimen Pages free on application. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIST. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

THE AMBASSADOR: a Play. 

Frontispiece by Bernard Partridge. Green cloth, 
gilt, 3s. 6d- net. [Next week. 


A COMPLETE OUIDE TO PARI8. 

PARIS-PARISIEN: What to See; 

What to Know ; Parisian Ways ; Practical Hints. 
Large demy 12mo, crimson calf, gilt, 6s. 

[Next week. 


A STORY OP QUAKER LIFE. 

A QUAKER MAID. By Mrs. 

J. F. B. FIRTH. Cloth, 6s. [Next week. 


AN AUNT OP QUEEN VIOTORIA. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH of ENGLAND, LAND¬ 
GRAVINE of HESSE-HOMBURG. Edited, with 
Preface, by PHILIP C. YORKE, M.A. Photo¬ 
gravure and other Portraits. Cloth, Its. 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MAWKIN of the FLOW. 

By the Author of “Outlaws of the Marches." 
Green doth, gilt tope, 6s. 


By MR8. BURTON HARRI80N. 

A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 

By the Author of “A Bachelor Maid," Ac. 
Cloth, 0s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDER8 OP 
GREAT BRITAIN.” 

EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD 

The Colonisation of South Australia and New 
Zealand. By R. GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
Frontispiece, Index, and Maps. Cloth, 5s. 

“ Dr. Garnett’s volume is of absorbing interest." 

New Age. 


THE DOG-BOOK: the Origin, His- 

tory. Varieties, Breeding, Education, and General 
Management of the Dog in Health and his Treat¬ 
ment in Disease. By WESLEY MILLS, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated, cloth, 10s. Od. 


LIFE of MAN on the HIGH ALPS: 

8tudies made on Monte Rosa. Translated from 
the Italian of ANGELO MOSSO. Numerous 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 21s. 


An Important New Work by the Editor 
of the “Rerue dee Doux Mondet.” 

MANUAL of the HISTORY of 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By FERDINAND 
BRDNETIERE. Wita Preface specially written 
for this Edition by the Author. Cloth, 12s. 
Professor Do wdex, in a letter to the publishers, 
says: “I know already in its French form the 
Manual, and know how full of thought and of learn¬ 
ing it is. I shall do what I can to get any of my 
etndents, who are also students of French, to read so 
useful a book as your edition of the Manual." 

“ The translatiou is.excellent, and in mos t places 

reads like an original work."— Times. 


DOLLIE RADFORD’S NEW BOOK. 

ONE WAY of LOVE. By Dollie 

KADFORD, Author of "A Light Load," Ao. 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. 


OORNISH WHIDDLES for 

TEENIN’ TIME. Told by Mrs. FRANK 
MORRIS. Illustrated by Archibald EL Nicholson. 
Foolscap 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, 2s. 0d. 

London: T. FISHER TJNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, B.0. 


3nfentaftona£ 
Crtftcaf £otnmettforp + 

Under the Editorship of 

Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D., Rev. A. Plummer, 
M.A., D.IX, and Prof. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 

DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S. R. Dkivbe, D.D. 
12s. 

JUDGES. By Prof. G. F. Moosi, D.D. lfs. 

ST. MARK. By Prof. E. P. Gould, D.D. 10s. 8d. 
ST. LUKE. By A. Pluhmeb, D.D. 12a. 

ROMANS. By Prof. Samar, D.D., and A. 0. 
Hudux. 12a. 

EPHESIANS and COLOSSIAN8. By Prof. T. K. 
Abbott. 10a. 8d. 

PHILIPPIAN8 and PHILEMON. By Prof. M. R. 
Viwcxxt, D.D. 8a. Gd. 

British Weekly says: “The publication of thia 
series marks an epoch in English exegesis.” 


Jnfernaftonaf 
C^eofogtcaf £t6rarg + 

Under the Editorship of 
Prinoipal S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., 
and Prof. G. A. BRIGGS. 

THE CHRI8TIAN PASTOR, By W. Gllddkit. 
D.D., LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Prof. A. V. G. 
A Li. ix, D.D. 12s. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY in the APOSTOLIC! 
AGE. By Prof. A. O. MoGifsert, D.D. 12s. 

THE LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. S. R. Dstvsi, D.D. lfs. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Prof. 
G. P. Fishsb, D.D. 128. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Nbwmix Smyth, D.D. 
10s. 6d. 

APOLOGETICS. By Prof. A. B. Bsccs, D.D. 10s. 8d. 

“ A valuable and much-needed addition to the theo 
logical literature of the English-speaking nations.” 

Academy. 


THE0L0GIA PECTORIS: Outlines of Religious Faith 

and Doctrine, founded oa Intuition and Experience. By Principal J. M. HODGSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
D.D., Edinburgh. Just published. Grown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

AN OUTLINE of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Prof. 

W. N. OLARKE, D.D. Now ready. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: the Religion of 

Revelation in ite Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Profeesor H. SCHULTZ, D.D. 
Authorised Translation. Second Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 18s. net. 

NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, Historical Account 

of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive Christianity acooniing to the New Testament 8ouroes. 
By Professor W. BEY8CHLAG, D.D. Authorised Translation. Second Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 
ISs. net. 

THE TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 

Professor JULIUS KAFTAN, Berlin. Translated under the Author’s supervision. With a 
Prefatory Note by Professor FLINT, D.D. In 2 vols., 8vo, price 16s. net. 

THE TEACHING of JESUS. By Professor Hans Hinrich 

WENDT, D.D., Jena. Translated by Rev. JOHN WILSON, M.A. In 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


Detailed Catalogue of Publications free on application; 

T. & T. CLARK, 38, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH! 

LONDON: SIMPKIN, MiBSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & C0„ Limited. 
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SANDS & COMPANY. 

RICCARDO 

The PRINCE and the UNDERTAKE 

By EICCAEDO STEPHENS, Author o 

Prira 

FICT 

MOW IN ITS FOURTH LARGE EDITION. 

A PINE ’UN AND A PELICAN. 

By A. M.. BIN STEAD (Talifitchib) and ERNEST WELLS 

(SWIABS). 

STEPHENS. 

R and WHAT THEY UNDERTOOK 

f “Mr. Peters,” “ The CruciforinlMark.” 

" 6a. 

ION. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 

SHADOWED BY THE GODS. 

A Romance of Moxloo. 

By CHARLES EDWARDES. Price 6a. 

A. M. BINSTEAD. 1 

GALS’ GOSSIP. 

By A. M. BINSTEAD (Talepitcheb), Joint Author of “ A Pink 
*Un and a Pelican.’* With special cover design by Jan Van 
Beers. Price 3a. Cd. 

COL. N. NEWNHAM DAVIS. 

MILITARY DIALOGUES. 

By Coi. N. NEWNHAM DAVIS. With Illustrations in Colours 
by R. Caton WoOdville and Louis Edwards. Price 3s. 6d. 

GABRIEL SETOUN. 

SUNSHINE AND HAAR. 

By GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of “Robert Urquhart.” New 
Cheap Edition. Price 2a. 6d. 

GABRIEL SETOUN. 

BARNCRAIG. 

By GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of ‘ George Malcolm.*’ New 
Cheap Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK8 FOR CHILDREN. 

3s. 6d. THE MOTOGRAPH MOVING PICTURE BOOK. 3s. 6d. 

A novel and delightful gift-book for Children. With 23 beautifully coloured Illustration?. Cover design by A. de Toulouse Lautrec. 

LEILA TRAFMANN. 

THE SPOOFAH and the ANTIDOTE. 

Written by LEILA TRAPMANN. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by the Author. Price 6s. 

RICHARD MANSFIELD. 

BLOWN AWAY: 

A Nonsense Narrative. 

By RICHARD MANSFIELD. Fully Illustrated. Price 
ts. [Jwt fmblulud. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF UNIVERSAL INTERE8T. 

THE WAT TO KEEP TOUNG. I SUCCESS IS FOR YOU. 

By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. Price Is. M. I By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. Price Is. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

MONASTICISM: WHAT IS ITP 

A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF LABOUR. 

By HENRY JOHN FEASEY. 

Prioe 8s. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

CATHOLIC TIMES.— “Mcnasticism ha* been treated profoundly, the knowledge of the author being manifestly both minute and extenrive.The truth told 

ao clearly and h< neatly by the author must dissipate many prejudices. 

ABERHEEX FREE PRESS.—" It is a volume full or information concerning a subject not so well known in this country as it ought to be.The book is 

full of interesting memorials of what ihe monks weie and did.’* 

The St OTSMAX.—*' The took has an intei est of its own in respect that it comprises much information well worthy of being preserved concerning a life 
has everrcc , 'r ie«i a picturesque p a« e in history and general literature.” 


THE BEV. JAMES FRASER (of Alness). 

A TREATISE ON SANCTIFICATION. 

By the Rev. JAMES FRASER <of Alness'. Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN MAC’PHEReON, M.A. New Cheap Edition. Price 2s. 0d. 


THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 

THE DEAD PULPIT. 

A Volume of Seimons. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of 
" Mnetc and Morale," Ac. New Ch< ap Edition. Price 3s. 6cL 


M ESSES. SANDS & CO. will publish durirg this month an English translation of a recent learned and valuable book 
by the Abbe LOUIS PICARD, Vicaire of the Metropolitan Church of Lyons, entitled 

“CHRISTIANITY OR AGNOSTICISM,” 

aid addmecd more especially to students and men of thought. The book is divided into two parti—the first ctcupitd by a review of the 
different theories of Materialism, Poeitiviem, and Evolution, ehowing how theee are bnilt up on a series of unproved hypotheses which lead 
to the pnreet Agnosticism, and entirely fail to account for the existence or Nature of God. They are equally incapable of explaining the 
origin of Man, or opening out to him any destiny worthy of bia being. The second part contains a history of Christianity, commencing 
with the life of Jesus Christ upon earth) His charsoter and Bia religion,passing on to treat of the authenticity of the Scripture record of 
Him, aid the interpretation of the Gcapela. the Mystery of the Resurrection, the Church, the different religions bejotd her fold, and 
finally, the character of the chief Christian doctrines. 

The conclusitn of the Anthor leaves no alternative but to choote between either Chrittianity or Agnosticism. The valne of the work 
may be gathered not only from the completeness of its scheme, bnt from the favour which it has widely obtained on the Continent; while 
it elicited from the late Mr. Gladstone much interest both in the Anthor himself and in bis writings. 

The treatise is preceded by a brief ekeich of the literary career of the writer, and by laudatory commendations of itB worth from the 
Archbishop of Lpons and the Bishop cf Laval. The present translation is done by the EARL of LANDAFF, and oritically revised by the 
Rev. J. MACLEOD, 8.J. Demy 8vo, price 12 « M "«*■ 

, London: SANDS & COMPANY, 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION, WITH TWELVE PORTRAITS. 

THE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

THE “ALBANY” EDITION. 

TWELVE VOLUMES, LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, PRICE 3S. 6d. EACH. 

The Edition is included in Wear,. Longmans’ “SILVER LIBRARY,” whiota U now biing reissued in a NEW STYLE 0? BINDING, 

gilt lettered, vita half-flat backs. 

Each Volume contains a Portrait specially prepared for this Edition. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND. Vols. I.-VI. [Read,,. 

ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. Vols. VU.-X [Ready. 

SPEECHES, LAYS OP ANCIENT ROME, &c, and INDEX. Vols. XI. and XU: [/»» December. 

V An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will be issued in Deoember, with 86 extra Portraits. For prioe apply to the 

Bookseller*. 

BOOKMAN.—*' Everything that- ooald be wished. It U dearly printed 
on light paper, bound in excellent style, and altogether a moat attractive 
edition. The portraits are works of art. We heartily reoommend it to aU 
bookmen** __ 


QU AUDI AN .—'“In no form can Macaulay be read with so much pleasure 
sg in this greatly improved issue of the ' 8ilver Library.* ** 

ST. JAMES'8 GAZETTE .—“ A form that is absolutely satisfactory. The 
twelve volumes will make a very comely set. in every respect worthv of a classic.” 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from th« Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the 8pani9h Armada. 
3s. 6d. each. 


12 vols., crown 8vo, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 

and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6cl. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGH- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 

8vn, 6s. 

The COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 

With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1796-1835, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 

By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH¬ 

TEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY BDITION. 8 vols., 8vo. Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1780, 36s.; 
Vols. III. and IV., 1780-178*, 80s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-18B3,36s.; Vols. VI.. 
and VIU., 1703-1800,38s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. earh. 
IRELAND. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. each. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

Augustas to Oharlsmegne. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 

of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s 

DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 2 vis., 8vo, 36s.' 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HI8TORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 

of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1003-1642. 10 vols., crown 
8vo, 0s. each. 

HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642- 

1049. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 0s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 

PROTECTORATE, 1610-1880. Vol. I., 1619-1861, with 11 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
VoL II., 1861-1661, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 

TlieCONSTITUTIONAL HISTORYof ENG- 

LAND, since the Accession of George III., 1700-1870. 3 vols., 8vo, 18s. 

By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT. D.D. 

A HISTORY - of ENGLAND. 4 vols., cr. 8vo. 


Period 1. a.d. H0 to 1186. Is. fld. ] 
Period II. 1486 to 1688. 5s. 


Period Iir. 1689 to 1837. 7s. 8d. 
Period IV. 1837 to 1889. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D, 

Lord Bishop of London. 

A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the 

GREAT SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 1378-1627. 0 vols., crown 8vo, 
0s. each. _ 

By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND. 

8 vols., crown 8vo, 21,. 

By PETER M. ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 8d. 

By ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com¬ 

pendium of Psychology and Bthios. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. Is. 


Part II. INDUCTION. 8s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH GWILT, P S.A. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARC HIT EC- 

TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised 
(1888), with Alterations and Considerable Additions, by WYATT 
PAP WORTH. 8vo, £2 12a. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being 

Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POPULAR EDITION crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LIBRARY EDITION 2 vols., 8vo, 80s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York ? and Bombay. 
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OATALOGUE8. 


s 


OTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT 

of LITERATU KB. 

No. 830, juit published for NOVEMBER. 


coxtaixs tii k cat: u. 

GOOD SELECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

And a Completf Catalogue or 
Missus. S'JTHERAN’S PUBLICATIONS A REMAINDERS- 


l'ostfree from Hkvrv ‘'othera* A Co.. 140, Strand, W. n . 
and 87. Piccadilly, W, 

W ILLIAMS & NORG ATE 

IMPORTERS OP POREIGN BOOKS. 

14, Henrietta Street, Coven t Garden, 20, South Frederick Si. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


W. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 

FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 


EARLY PRINTING (before lwo). EARLY AMERICANA. 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS. MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before IMO. OCCULT SCIENCE. 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, Ao. 


M, EDITH GROVE. CHELSEA, S.W. LONDON. 
Poet free, la (by po.t onlj) 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

Naw fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 


DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. L room, W. 


AGENCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS. PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Weet 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deeire to 
call the kttention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the mnet favourable term*, o ders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOK8 and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES aent on application. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

’ — KING. SELL h RAILTON, Limited, high-Mur* 

Printer and Publisher* 12. Gouirh Square. 4. Bolt Court. Fleet 
Street. E.C., havetpeci lly-huilt Rotary *nd otherf.iat Machines 
for printing illuet '&ted or other Publications end speciallv-boilt 
Maohinea for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24. or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journal*. 

FWollitlRR upon tbo premise, for Editorial Offlcee free. Adyer- 
using and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 68121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


n^Y PE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

• dob*. lOd ner 1,000 words. Samples and referenoea— 
Address, Miss E. M-, 18, Mortimer Cresoe .t. N.W. 


rpYPpWRITING.—MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

I title. dramatic and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
ana rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars. Ac . multiplied 
by Edison s Mimeograph. Long experience.— Miss Spring, 
8, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 

r ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

®*P«rl«uce<l in Literary Work, and who has acoess to the 
British Museum Reading Room. i« open to arrange with 
Author r any Person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French. Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
■etter, to D. C. Dallas. 8. Fnrnival 8treet, London. E.C. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained (jratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 7. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
304) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY 80HOOL. 

O COLET COURT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 
on TUESDAY. September 13. Application for filling vacancies 
to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bewshkr, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford. 

During the last School Year to Paulines gained Scholarships 
ur Exhibitions at Oxford snd Cambridge, and 8 g&iued admis¬ 
sion to Woolwich o' 1 Sandhurst. (During the last twelve yeais 
231 Scholarships have l»een taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
0 mbri.’ge.) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 88 Boys in the School wh"* 
had gained Oxford and ^mhridge Higher CertificUes. 29 who 
h id named the London Matiioulation. and 77 who had qualified 
• or Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received th»ir earlv education at Colet Court. 


^MERICAN AGENCY for AUTHORS. 

MANUSCRIPTS Read. Revised. Critlc'sed, and PLACED 
in the AMERICAN MARKET. Under the direction of the 
former Editor of a prominent Magazine. Large aoqa •intanoe 
among Editors aud Publishers. Hend tor Circular—Address. 
Tux United Litrharv I*kig*8. 21. Park Row. N w York. U 8. A. 


R oyal Indian enginbering col- 

LEGE. Coopers Hill, Stainea 

The COURSE of 8TUDY is arranged to fl * an Engineer for 
emn'o.wnent in Enro e, India, and the Colonies. A'out 
4 • Btuden s will b« xdmitted in September, lf*9. The Secretary 
of SLate will offer them ft r Competition, Twelve Appointments 
a* Assistant Engineer* in the Pubic Works Department, and 
Three Appointment* ss Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Detriment. On- in tlm Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Skcrrtart, at College. 


POEMS BY THE LATE DR. MAODUPP. 

Now ready. 2 vols., 7s. BJ. the Set. 

MATIN AND VESPER BELLS 

Earlier and Later Collected Poem* 

(Chiefly Sacred). 

By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D, 

*• Full of spiritual feeling.” 

Chwvh Family AV* repaper. 

“ There is poetry in each.Dr. Macduff's mind is 

full of nat^os, which comes out quite naturally iu 
those volumes.’*— Rock. 

“Two beautiful volumes, which form a flttinar 
memorial of one of whom the Church of Scotland is 
proud. We heartily recommend the w ork.” 

Life and Work. 

CASSELL & COMPANY. Limiter, London; 
Pari*, New York, and Melbourne. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARO'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

t onal Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royfcon. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers ana teachers will 
find in thf m many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says : “ They will probably 
interest and instruct many who woula ‘ an ordinary 
sermon flee.”* 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 0a, post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
Irom Wales. With Introduction bv Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: “ And here we I ave 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, w«th their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shilling*.’* 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. F* RSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

The Manchester Guardian says: “Explains the 
position of religious Dissent with great force and 
eloquence.” 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
tf Manual for all Public Speakers. 

“ The Soectato r says : “ We make no apology, even 
during the holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book.” 


London : 21 k 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


MUDTE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROH ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


PHE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALS 
(Second Hand). Also a large Scleotioo of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY , WEDDING, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS . 


80 to 84, NRW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10 12, B.irton Arcade, Manchesteb. 

THE AUTOTYPE 

FINE ART GALLERY, 

74. NSW OXFORD BTREET, LONDON, W. 

Open Fres Daily from 10 lo 6. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION 18 INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE 
(0ARBON) REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITI8H ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 
PARIS SALONS. 


Numerous Examples in specially desUmed Frame* of Oak , 
H’alnvt, and other h trd woods are on view. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Ari 
Character, and prove acceptable present*. They are eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Boudoir, 
Diuing-Room, 8booting-Bux. Ac. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready. New Edition of 160 pages. 

With upwards of 100 Miniature 'Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustration*. 

For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists? names. 

Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildingi. Chancery Lane. Lmndon. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
uura monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheencouryaemeotof Thrift the Bulk reoeire, Knell earn* 
on 'iipo.it and allows Interest monthly on coll completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOIV TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO Ot’INKAS I-CM MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa riva sni Li, i no, raa Mom. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall partleolan, port (no 
FRANCIS RAVBNSCROFT, Manage. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


CIIILDREXS BOOKS. 


THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. 

BELL, lllintrated in colour*. 4to, js 6d. 

“ It to incredible that there mo be any nursery so oold to the 
lyric mube u to li-ok unmoved upon’The New Noah's Aik,' 
with its naively fascinating pictures ami their no less delight¬ 
ful verses. Writteu and illustrated, as was the Htruwelpettr. 
for children in time of sickness, it lias nothing in ootnmou 
with that monumental work except its g-e^tm-st. K. L. 
Stevenson's penetrating criticism ou Black Can you applies 

with equal fitness heie-'A very remarkable wsrk. Every 

page produoes an effect. The end is as singular as the begin¬ 
ning. I never saw suoh a work before.’ "—tall Mall Gazette. 

A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemble. 

Bmall 4to, 4s. «d. 

“ A clever and amusing illustrated book for children, which 
will also please their elders. Its uisger antics and hnmour are 
original as well as diverting.”— St. James's GustUe. 

WYHPS. By Evelyn Sharp. With 8 

Illustrations and Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New and Lhea.i 
Edition. Paper boards, as. ad.; also in cloth at 8s. 

**Ot the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They 
are true miry literature, and the most exigent will be bathtied 
with them."— Truth. 


BED BIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, 

containing: I.—Red Bidii g Hood. II.-The Forty Thieve*. 
II'.—Jack and the Beanstalk. By WALTER CRANE. 
4to, 4e 6d. Each Part to De had separately at Is. 

“For children in the fairv-story stage no prettier book has 
been, or is likely to be, issued this season ."—Ji inning ham Post. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: Pictures and 

Verses for Children. Written and Illustrated by 
K. RICHARDSON. Demy l'imo, 2s. fld. 

" Its charm is considerable. Verse delicately touched with 
the lyric spirit’'—Pail Mall GasetU. 

THE SPORTING ADVENTURES of MR. 

POPPLE. By J. H. J ALLAN D. the well-known Punch 
aitist. 10 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustra¬ 
tions. Oblong 4to (14 in. by 10 in ), 6s. 

“ Mr Mallard's sketches have a good deal 1 f spirit and fun 
in them, and the ooloured full-page drawings are especially 
effective."—tote. 

GODFRIDA: a Play. By John Davidson. 

Fcap. 8vo, 9a. net. 

“One enjoys reading it because much of it is very beautifu’. 
bat the writing is never cairled to a point where it wouur 
retard or obscure the scheme. In a word, it is a play for ih 
stage.”— Saturday Review. 

THE SEQUEL TO “AYLWIN” 
is contained in 

THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell s 

ffcory. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author 01 
“ Aylwin. Crown 8vo, 3a. net. 

“ In ’ The Coming of Love' (which, though published earlier, 
torn sequel to * Aylwin’) he has given us an unforgettable, we 
cannot but believe an enduring portrait; one of ilie few 
immoital women of the imsgination. Rhuna noewell courts 
again into 'Aylwin.' "—Literature. 

PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD : a 

Pastoral. By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ” Purest 
Lovt rs." Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 

" It were easy to umlerpratse * Pan and the Young Shepherd,’ 
bat when I say it enhances the golden reputation or the author 
of ‘ The Forest Lovers,* the inadequacy of my applause may be 
pardoned.*'—Star. 

WE WOMEN and oar AUTHORS. 

qtanslated from the German of LAURA M. HANSS'iN, 
Author of "Modern Women," by HEKMlONE It Ail.H- 
DtiN. 3s.8d.net. 

“Very clear and keen of insight are the thoughts of this 
feminine critic."—Daily Mail. 


NEW KOVELS —Crown 8vo, 6». 

Third Edition. ready Monday, Nov. 21st. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Uniform with " Patience Sparhawk.” 

THE CALIFORNIANS. 

* The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.” 

Jintisk Weekly. 

“That Mrs. Atherton is one of the moat aoo inpliahed 
novelists of her country there can be no manner of doubt.” 

Standard. 


A CELIBATE’S WIFE. By Herbert 

FLOWERDBW. 

JOHN BURNET of BARNS. By John 

BUCHAN. 

REGINA; or, The Sins of the Fathers. 

By HERMANN 8UDEKMANN. Tnm,l«led I,, 
BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


THE ROMANCE of a RITUALIST. By 

Vincent Brown. UwukuHoui, 

IDOLS. By William J. Locke, Author 

of “ Dorelicte." [Immediately. 

Crown 8vo, 3s, fld. 

A DELIVERANCE: a Novel. By Allan 

MONKUOUNE, Author of "Books and Plays.” 

THE REPENTANCE of a PRIVATE 

SECRETARY. By STEPHEN UWYNN. 

THE DUKE of LINDEN : a Novel. By 

«J. F. CHARLES, Author of " A Statesman's Chmce ” 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 

SKETCHES and CARTOONS. By Charles 

DANA GIBSON. Ubloug folio (12 by 18 inches). 20*. 

THE ALHAMBRA, and Other Poems. 

Bj F. B. MONEY-COUTT8. Crown 8vo, 3*. fld. net. 


The Bcdley Head, Vijjo Street, London, W. 


” FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT." 

“THIS GLOWING and MOVING STORY.” "A MASTERPIECE of NARRATIVE." 

GHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. 

By Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 

With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ There i8 throughout a dish of hand-to-band fighting.a terrible realism which renders this story of 

a minor siege one of the most stirring military narratives written in our time. The crowning exploit. 

makes ore hold one’s breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must be dis¬ 
missed with a single word of hearty praise.”— ’Times. 

*• A stirring account of a memorable siege told in a fashion which makes it as fascinating as Sir Walter 
Scott’s best fiction.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“FULL OF DASHING FEATS.” 

“A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, directness, vigour, 
picturesoueness, and humour, together with the ever-present white light of the true soldier spirit, plaoe this 
*siory of a minor siege’ among the very best books of its class that have been written in modern times.'’ 

Daily t.hronicle. 

“The book is capital rending. It is full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing feats ot courage and 
address as any romance, and picturesque incidents and vividly dramatic epi» Hies are to be found in every 
chapter. Though the story is full of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the pleasant tonoh 
of humour which runs through its pages, by the ‘ human interest ’ which the author contrives to shed ovrr 
the principal and subordinate personages, native and European, in his drama, and by the lightness and 
lucidity ol his style. The book is good literature as well as good history.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ FILLS ONE WITH PATRIOTIC ENTHUSIASM.” 

"Not sinoe the appearance of Lord Roberts’s ‘Forty-one Years’ have we had a record of Ind : an 
warfare which can he compared in its vital narrative interest with this glowing and moving stcry of a 
minor siege, this impressively human record of heroic endurance and valiant pertormance, described with 
a dramatic fervour which grips the heart-strings.”— Da»ly Mail. 

“ The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An admirable record.” 

Morning Post. 

"A characteristically British account of a very characteristic piece of British pluck and grit, told 
simply and straightforwardly, as we expect it from one who has done something of which his countrymen 
aie justly proud. In every way it is a worthy record of a fine achievement.”—^. James's Gazette. 

“THESE STIRRING CHAPTERS." 

“ It is written with a graphic s*rength and a genial humour seldom found in a narrative of the kind; 
it should become a classic of trontier literatuie.”— Scotsman. 

“ Anyone proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring chapters abundant justification 
for his pride. ... A book which deserves a place among the military chronicles which will live."— Globe. 

“ Tne story comes with thrilling charm in lhese picturesque and glowiDg pages. A very fascinating, 
a singularly delightful book .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A splendid story, splendidly told.”— C’ritia. 

" Every page is quick with heroism.”— Outlook. 

METHUEN & CO., 86, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution from him of some 

later Painters. By J. T. NETTLESH IP. With 6 Copperplates and 30 other I)lustrations. Cloth, 
68. net. 

TITIAN i a Study of his Life and Work. By Claude Phillips. 

With 8 Copperplates and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 9s. net. 

’■ Brilliantly written. Uvtahly illustrated, ami carefully indexed, the book is oiie which cannot but delight every trne lover 
of art."—Daily Telegraph. 

ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Starkie Gardner. With 

16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, Pr. net. 

“ Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustrations." -Ihnningham Post. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

ANIMALS OF TO-DAY s their Life and Conversation. By 

('. J. CORNISH, Author of " Life at the Zoo,” Ac. Witn 10 Illustrations from Photographs by 
C. Keid, of Wishaw, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TOM TUG AND OTHERS •. Sketches in a Domestic 

Monagerie. By A. M. DEW SMITH, Author of " Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.” With 
12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

” Even more delightful than the ' Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.’ The tales are exquisitely told. The style is very 
graceful, and a dainty humour pervades the whole."— Glasgow Herald. 

“Charming sketches.”— Pall Mull Gazette. 

THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By A. Innes Shand, 

Author of “The Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” &c. With 6 Plans and 4 Portraits on Copper. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Concise and well told."— Out look. 

AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. With a Msp and 4 Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The story of the opening up and exploration of the African continent is sketched with great skill and accuracy. This is 
undoubtedly the best summary of modern African history that wo have had.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE KING’S RE EYE, and How he Supped with his Master. 

By Rev. E. GIL LI AT. Author of “In Lincoln Green.” With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 8s. 

“ A quaint and interesting picture of life in the reign of Edward I."— Sc^tsma*. 

"Stirring and merry, beautifully illustrated, brightly written."— Daily Telegraph. 

HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 

Beowulf, Arthur, and Siegfried. By A. J. CHURCH, Author of “Stories from Homer,” Ac. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by G. Morrow. Crown 8vo, 5». 

“Well written and scholarly—beautifully illustrated.’'— Scotsman. 

THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISHs a Story of 

Napoleon’s Days. By FRANK COWPEB, Author of " Caedwalla,” Ac. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown bvo, 6s. 

" All unusually fpirited story."—Spectator. 

“ A rattling ttory of old seafaring and naval days."— A cade my. 


London: SEELEY 4c CO., Limited, 38, Great Russell Street. 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A LOTUS 

FLOWER. 

By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 

Grown 8vo, 6i. 

A work of genius .”—Dundee Courier, 

“A dogged forcefulness, and & display of litera»y 
resource which show considerable promise.” 

8t. James's Gazette. 

“A superbly faithful picture .”—Saturday Revi-io. 

" A translation of a fine Dutch novel.”— Outlook. 

44 A very clever psj chological study.” 

Birmingham Post. 

"The chamcters are defined with a masterly 
hand.' ’—Scotsman. 

" His first novel made a stir at once. His second 
work has just appeared, superior in conception, more 
elaborate in plot, and more tascinatiug.” 

Athenaum (review of Dutch literature) 

“A novel lor which we may reasonably amicipate 
a great demand, not only in England, but practical l y 
tnioughout the English-speaking world.” 

St. James's Budget- 

"The visions are picturesque, the denouement 
powerful .”—Literary World. 

” It is marked by distinction of truth and observa¬ 
tion.toe study of the woman’s character is finely 

dime throughout .”—Daily Chronicle. 


fWILLIA m BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Bound in cloth, price Is. 0d. 
Or all Booksellers*. 

THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT 

A Translation into Modern English 
from tbs Original Greek. 

(W kstcott aitd Hoar’s Text.) 

PART 1. THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

London: “ Btrisw or Rivhws ’• Orrics, 
Mowbr.y Uoose, Tempts, W.C. 


SERVICE & RATON’S LIST. 

BACON v. SHAKESPEARE. Brief 

for Plaintiff. By EDWIN REED. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations and Reproductions. Gilt top. demy 8yo, 10s. Sd. 
net ( Reads. 

THE BIBLE as LITERATURE. By 

Professor A. B. BRUCE. Professor RICHARD MOULTON, 
and others. Crown 8 ?o, 64 . I Roads. 

EARLY ISRAEL and the 8UR- 

BOUNDINq NATIONS. By Profonor A. H. RAVCE. 
M.A., LL.D., of uxford University. Crown 8 ro, «s. I R*ady 

WOMEN of the NEW TESTA- 

MENT. By Rev. Profewor W. F. ADENEY, Author of 
" The 8 oog of Bolomon and Lamentation*," and of “ Ezra, 
Nohemiali, and Esther” (iu the “Expositor’s Bible”). 
Crown 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d. [Reads. 

A HARD MASTER: a Novel. By 

M. H. CORNWALL LEUli. Large crown 8 vo. fg. [Reads. 

" Tuis is undoubtedly one of the boat stories of tbe year, and 
will secure for the author a hlgn reputation as an English 
novelist.”— Aberdeen Journal. 

THE SPIRIT of SWEETWATER 

By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of " Rose of Dutcher’s 
Cooly.” With Pliutogravure illustrations. Fcap. 8 vo is. 
net [ Ready. 

" The story is charmingly worked out. an<l its bent effects are 
produced with artistic simplicity.”— Glasgow Seam. 

TheMUSIC DRAMAS of RICHARD 

WAGNER: an Elucidation. By Professor L AVION AC. of 
the Paris Conservatoire. Fully Illustrated, crown 8 vo, 
gilt top. 1 Os. t*l. net. IJuii issued. 

1 he book has great value, and certain points of view, such 
as the way in which the leading motives soould be studied, are 
admirably expressed, and are redly new, eveu to those who are 
familiar with the gigautic body of Waguerian literature." 

AMERICAN WIVES and ENG- 

LISH HUSBANDS: a Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHER¬ 
TON. Author of *• Patience bpaihawk.” Crown 8vo, 
o oth. 6s. Eighth Thousand. [Rtcestty published. 

• One of the most brilliant ‘ society ’ novels published of late 
years. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. By 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “American Wives 
and English Husbands” A Stirring Narrative of Adven¬ 
ture for Boys. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. fie. iSAortiy. 

LITTLE MASTERPIECES. 

Tnis Series gives the most character stio short pieces of the 
HUtliuis represeuted, in each case with an lutrodnotton. With 
Photogravure Portrait 1 he Authorised Text is used in all 
casej. In cloth, gilt top, la Gd. net; in full leather. 2s. net. 

Vol. 1.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Vol. II.—Si DO AK ALLAN IME. 

VuL. III.—WASHINGTON IRVING. 

S SR VICE & PATON, 5, Henrietta 8treet, London, W. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 

a Study in Klixabetban Statecraft. By MARTIN 

A. S. HUME, Author of “The Courtships of 
Queen Elisabeth,” Ac. With Photogravure Por¬ 
trait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 0d. 

“We have i n this volume not merely a comprehensive 
view of the political methods and achievements of 
Burghley.more complete and clear than anvthing pre¬ 
vious I v attempted, but also a striking personal pic¬ 
ture.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Wilk take its place among the most notable and 
authoritative books about the Elizabethan age.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

JOHN BUSKIN, SOCIAL RE- 

FORMER. By .T. A. HOBSON, Author of “ The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” Ac. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10a. 0d. 

44 This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute.. 

attractive by reason of its sincerity.’*—Times. 

41 We must content ourselves with urging our readers 
not merely to glance through, but to study and absorb 
Mr. Hibson’s admirable work .”—Neio Age, 

THE CLEVEREST WOMAN in 

ENGLAND. By L. T. MEADE, Author of 
4 ‘ Good Luck,” Ac. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 0s. 
44 A human, common sense, and interesting story of 
a particular phase of the social life of to-day.” 

Daily Mail, 

THE MEASURE of a MAN. By 

B. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of 
’■ Scarlet and Steel,” “The Rip'a Redemption,” 
Ac. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 0a. 

“Singularly interesting.a notable success. 

every page of it will be read with pleasure.”— Scotsman 
A clever and well-written love-story.”— Wo 'Id. 

ENGLISH HISTORY for CHIL¬ 
DREN. By Mrs. P. 8. BOAS. With » Fun- 
Page Illustrations. Crown 8VO* 2s. 0d. 

44 An admirable little book.written with great 

clearness and simplicity.picturesque and telling. 

Academy. 

44 A short, bright sketoh for the smallest of 
scholars.”— Guardian. 

“In almost every page there are touches of quiet 
humour and fancy that will make the child eager to 
learn.”— Westminster Gazette. 


I J. NI3BBT & CO., Ltd., 21, Berner® Street, W. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


The folloioing have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LOKD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPY8. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

11 A brilliant book.”— Sketch. •• Particularly good.'’— Academy. 

6s. net, claret roam, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queby. 

44 Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his 
Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

44 Nothing better could be wished tor.”—British Weekly. 

** Far superior to ordinary Guides .”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Fcap. 8ro. ONE SKILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VAL$ OF LLANOOLLEN. 

With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; 
Professor JOHN BOBBIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKK, and Bir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COA8T. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL. BATH. WELLS, and WE8TON-8UPEB-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABKRDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, CRIOCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


” Tbe best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

” Most emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. Sixty Illustrations, 14 Maps and Plana 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall 
Tunnel, Sfc., and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Plac-s 
of Interest. _ 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd. 
Tbe Bailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


By 


NEW NOVELS. 
MOONFLEET. By J. Meade 

FALKNER, Author of “Tho Lost Stradi 
varius.” 8s. 

THE DELUSION of DIANA By 

MARGARET BORNESIDE. 6s. 

Spectator.—* A novel of uncommon promise.” 
Daily Telegraph.— u At once clever, attractive, and 
wholesome." 

THE FALSE CHEVALIER. 

W. D. LIGHTHALL. 6s. 

Manchester Courier,— ' The tale is most fasci¬ 
nating." 

THE FOREST of BOURG MARIE. 

By 8. F. HARRISON. 8s. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIA 
MINOR. 

By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. 

With 21 Full-Page Photogravures and other Illustra¬ 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

PHASES OfIkY LIFE. 

By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Oean of Bristol, 
sometime Dean or Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, 
Vicar of Doncaster, Ac. 

Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 
Timet .—“Full of capital stories.” 

Academy .—“ A Niagara of anecdote. We have 
never handled a book so full of good stories as t*is." 

Yorkshire Pott.— ' The whole effect of the book is 
extremely racy.” 

Scotsman.— 1 4 It is every bit as entertaining as the 
biography of Archbishop Magfe, and to say that i» 
enough to oommend it to a wide circle of readers.” 


TWO NEW SPORTING BOOKS 

REMINISCENCES of the COURSE, 
the CAMP, the CHASE. 

By a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. MEYSKY- 
THOMPSON. 

Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF 
FRANK GILLARD AND THE 
BELVOIR HOUNDS. 

Edited by CUTHBBRT BRADLEY. 

Fully Illustrated. 15s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a SUBAL- 

TERN in the 93so HIGHLANDERS DURING 
the CAMPAIGN in INDIA, 18S7-18J9, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clvde. By Lieut.- 
Colonel W. GORDON ALEXANDER. With 
numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 
16s. 

Academy .—“ One more stirring narrative of per¬ 
sonal experience in the Mutiny. The book is written 
in a style of soldierly plainness, and it is admirably 
produced.” 

THE LIFE of HENRY MORLEY, 

I.L.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. S. SOLLY. 
With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 0d. 

Daily Chronicle.— * Mr. Solly has done his work 
well. This biography of his father-in-law is admirably 
written, in good taste, and with plenty of relief.” 

ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Illustrated by E. T. Reed. 

TAILS WITH a TWIST: Non- 

sense Rhymes by a '* Belgian Hare.” Illustrated 
in Colour by E. T. Reed, of Punch. Oblong 4to, 

THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 

SKETCH HOOK: a Selection from the Carica¬ 
tures and Humorous Sketches of the late Sir 
Frank Lockwood. Oblong royal 4to, 10s. 0d. 

44 The most amazing stories A man ever dared to tell.” 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER 

By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of 44 Moie Beasts 
for Worse C< ildren,” Ac. Eighty pages fully 
Illustrated, Ss. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street. 


MACMIL LAN & CO.’ S LIST. 

RUDYARD KIPLIHO’S NEW WORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 

THE DAYS WORK. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

„ F. MARION CRAWFORD’8 NEW WORK. 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: 

Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. By F. 
MARION C RAW FORD. Illustrated with 28 Full- 
Page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, 
and Maps. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 2 Is. net. 
• Also an Edition rie Luxe, limited to 60 copies, 
60 *. net, 

Daffy Asim -*’The result of Mr. Crawford’s brilliant labours 

I. if not R ffllill.* in .rviantiul .__.LI_ 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 

Silt onr Two Ullloi ud t Half Copies. 

_ New Edition, bound in acatlet cloth, gilt 
aide, 2s. 6(1. each; or in green cloth, 
2s. eaoh (ezoept the one marked*). 

EAST LYNNE. 

4 ‘East Lynne’ is full of incident, exciting in every 
page, and admirably written.”— Observer. 

THE CHANNINGS. 

" ‘ The Charming. ’ will probably be read over and 
over again.”— Athenaeum. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

44 The boldness, originality, and social scrutiny 
displayed in this work remind the reader of ‘Adam 
Bede.' Morning Poet. 

THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 

11 The story ie admirably told.”—Spectator. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. 

“ ‘ Vomer's Pride ’ ie a first-rate novel.”— jS*». 

ROLAND YORKE. 

“ In nil respects worthy of the hand thnt wrote 
‘ The Charmings ’ and ' East Lynne.’ "—Daily Newt. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 

" We regard these stories as almost perfect of their 
kind.” - Spectator 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

14 Mrs. Wood has spared no pains to accumulate the 
materials for a thrilling story."— Saturday Review. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

44 We cannot read a page of this work without dis¬ 
covering a graphio foroe of delineation which It would 
not be easy to surpass.”— Daily Aewe. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 

44 The name of Mrs. Henry Wood widens and 
strengthens with the increase in the number of her 
books.”— Morning Poet. 

THE RED COURT FARM. 

4 *Our readers’ attention will be enchained by it 
from the first page to the last. ’— Weekly Dispatch. 

WITHIN the MAZE. 

44 One of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best novels. 4 ’— Graphic. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

"Madame Hemy Wood est fort cflfcbre en Angle- 
terre, et see romans sont dans toutes les mains et 
revivent dans toutes les mSmoires.” 

L'Instruction Publique. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

‘‘Mrs. Wood has an art of novel-writing which no 
rival possesses in the same degree.”— Spectator. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 

44 The incidents are well planned, and the narrative 
is easy and vigorous.”— Illustrated London Aetos. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

44 Readers wishing to be entertained will find their 
cariosity wholesomely gratified.”— Morning Poet. 

EDINA. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

“Well written, effective, and truthful.” 

Illustrated Times. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. 

44 L sex-le; luez-le; e’eet un livre honndte.” 

Le Signal. 

BESSY RANE. 

” Bears the impress of Mrs. Wood’s versatile talent 
and well known skill.’ — Literary World. 

•JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. 

* 4 No one who opens 4 The Master of Grey lands 4 will 
be disappointed."— John Bull. 

THE HOUSE Of HALLIWELL. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

44 The way in which ihe mystery is worked up is 
really beyond all praise.’’— Morning Post. 

THE STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. 

•• The power to draw minutely and carefully each 
character is Mrs. Wood’s etpecial gift.”— Athenteum. 

ASHLEY 

MACMILLAN & 


one that we can look up to with a willing acquiescence in hit 
fiction 0 " • d book has the Chium of good historic 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY] 

THE SOUL of a PEOPLE. An 

Account of the Life and Belief of the Burmese. 
By H. FIELDING. Demy 8vo, lto. 

Attenaum. This is in several ways a noteworthy book. It 
is all too uncommon to find a European official displaying 
appreciative, even admirable, sympathy with the religious 
belief and life of au Oriental people whom he has had to govern,’ 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

ELIZABETH and her GERMAN 

GARDEN. 

LiUratun " A charming book. * 

Spoiler Entirely delightful.- 

NEW EDITION OP “CRANFORD.” 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskelL 

With* Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 
RIToHlE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 
60 Pen-aud-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

AU%enavm.—" A charming edition of ‘ Cranford,’ with an in 
tereytin* introduction by Mrs. Ritchie, and delightful illua- 
Hugh Thomson. No 

MACMILLANS NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing’Master 
daring the French Revolution. By S. WEIR 
MITCHELL, M.D 

Daily Tdeffraph.—' 44 Delightfully entertaining throughout.... 
Recounted with unflagging Yivaoity and inexhaustible good 
humour. 

BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 

Academy.—" Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour." 

A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 

By ROLF BOLDRKWOOD. 

Daily TeUaraph.— ' Eminently readable, being written in the 
breezy, happy-go-lucky style which oh&rterises the more recent 
fictional works of the author of that singularly earnest and 
impressive lomanoe,' Robbery Under Arms.’" 

HER MEMORY. By Maarten 

MA ARTE NS. 

Daily TtUarapk —" Full of the quiet grace end Mterory 
excellence which we here now learned to amclute with the 
author. _ 

NEW MONTHLY VOLUME NOW READY. 
THE NOVELS <>F ROSA NOUCHKTTE CAREY. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
bine cloth, gilt, 1 b. (d. 

UNCLE MAX 

Saturday Review.—" A very pleasant and readable novel.... 
Miss Carey has worked out her plot with oare, while her wilting 
certainly reaches a very hlirh averaxe of merit." 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 

HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK 

JACK, the GIANT KILLER. 

With 16 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, and 
16 Decorated Text Pages. By HUGH THOMSON. 
In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, Is. 

Academy.—" He has caught the spirit of the his'ory of Jack, 
and infused a robustness aud vigorous vivacity into the drawings ’ 
MRS. MOLKSWORTHS NEW VOLUME. 

THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. 

MOLES WORTH. With Illustrations by ROSIE 
M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo,cloth elegant. 4s. fld. 
Pall Mall Oaeette.—" A pretty little story... .charmingly 
written." 

STORIES from LOWLY LIFE of 

MICE, DOGS, and OTHER ANIMALS. By 
C. M. DUPPA. With Illustrations by LOUIS 
W AIN. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 

Academy .—'“ Very pleasantly told." 

STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 

BUCCANEERS and PIRATES of 

OUR COA8TS. Bv FRANK R. 8TOCKTOX. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE VARiAN aud 
B. WEST CMNED1NS T. Crown 8vo , 8n. 

THE RANCH on the OXHIDE :a 

I Story of Bovs’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier. 
Bv Colonel HE^RY U. INMAN, Author of ‘‘The 
Old Santa Fe Trail.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CO., Ltd., London. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS’3 

NEW BOOKS. 

IMMEDIATELY.-Demy 870 , cloth, gilt 18*. 

SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Walter 

BESANT, M.A.. F.S.A., Author of '*LONDON ” and 
**WE 8 TMIN 8 TER." With an Etched Frontispiece by 
F. S. Walker, R.E.. and 118 Illustrations. 

SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of 

London Life. By J. DO DS WORTH BEATS HAW. Crown 
870. cloth, 3*. 6 d. 

Dr. BREWER’S READER S HAND¬ 
BOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in FICTION. ALLUSIONS. 
REFERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS. STORIES, and 
POEMS. A NEW EDITION. Revised throughout and 
Enlarged. Crown 8 vo, doth. 7a fid. 

“Each page is a mine of information."— Punch. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW of PIO- 

TURESQUK INDIA. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
With 32 Illustration*. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 6 e. 

. “Both in its text and in its charming illustrations a de¬ 
sirable volume ."—Good Words. 


NEW THHEE-AND-SIXPENNY N0VEL8. 

HRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 

SARA H TYTLER. Author of 11 Saint Mungo's City." 

“It is admirable."-7>eecL» Mercury. 

RACHEL LANGTON. By Sarah Tytler. 

*• ‘Rachel Langton’ is very good reading."— World. 

JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 

WARDEN. SECOND EDITION. 

“ A bright and cleverly written story."— 1’aniiy Fair. 

A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By Adam 

LILBURN. 

“ It is a book that makes itself read ."—Newcastle Leader. 

ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS TIME. By 

GEORGE R. 8 IMS. With 8 Illustrations by C. Green, R.I 
“ A pathetic little picture.”— Athsncsum. 

THE JAOOBITE: a Romance of the 

Conspiracy of the Forty^ By HARRY LINDSAY. Author 


of “ Rhoda Roberts,” 
cloth, gilt top, 6 s. 


‘ Methodist Idyll*," Ac. Crown 8 vo, 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 

E. LYNN LINTON. Author of “ Patrloia Kemball." A 
New Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 3s. 0d. [Shortly. 

THE DOOM of SIVA, By T. W. 

SPEIGHT. Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke." 
(This Story forms THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for 
1898.) Demy 8 vo, If. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS of 

BLAISE PASCAL. With Introduction and Notoe by 
T. McURIE. D.D. (New Vulume of the Pocket Library.! 
Post 8vo. half-cloth. 2 s. 

THE STEVENSON READER: 

Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Steven 
son. Edited by LLOYl) OSBuLRNE With 10 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Poet Hvo, cloth, 2a. 8d.; buckram, gilt 
top, 3s. 0d. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

SOCIAL LIFE in the REION of QUEEN 

ANNE. By JOHN ASHTON. With 64 Illustration.. 

FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, 

Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, F.8.A- 
With hundreds of lllustrationa 

CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History 

of Regalia. By WILLIAM JONES. F.8.A, With 81 lllus- 
t rations. 

THE HISTORY of SIGNBOARDS from 

the EARLIEST TIMES. By JACOB LARWOOD and 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 94 Illustrations. 

SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With 

Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and 
Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-Lore of the Time. 
By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations, 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and Aneedotes 

With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES: 

or. Annals of the House of Hanover. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, F.S.A. With over 300 Illustrations. 

STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE : Natural 

Hf.tory PrijwirB By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. F K.8.E. 
With 36 Illustrations. [Aoremter S6. 

VOICE and VIOLIN: Sketches, 

Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. By l)r. T. L. PHIPSON, 
Author of " Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. 5s. [SAorHy. 


London: CHATTO & WINDTJS, 
Ill, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


OLIPHANT, ANDER80N & FERRIER 
have Just Published a SECOND 
EDITION of— 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN80N. 

By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 

(FAMOU8 SCOTS Series.) 

Price Is. fid., cloth; extra gilt, 2s. 0d. 

“ Certainly one of the most charming biographies 
we have ever come across. The writer has style, sym¬ 
pathy, distinction, and understanding. We were loth 
to put the book aside. Its one fault is that it is too 
short.”— Outlook. 

“In some respects the best contribution to the 
'Famous Soots' Series. It is the only aocount of 
Stevenson’s career accessible in volume form. Un¬ 
questionably the memoir is as interesting as it is 
likely to be useful."— Globe, 

“The biographer was intimately acquainted with 
the great stylist, romanoer and poet; and she gives a 
kind'y personal touch to her portrait." 

Black and White. 

An amusing Pamphlet , entitled "HOW CRITICS 
DISAGREEin reference to Miss Black's Volume , 
may be had on application to the Publishers. 


THOMAS REID. By Professor A. 

CAMPBELL FRASER. Price Is. 6(1.; extra 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Scotsman fays: " Professor Campbell Fraser's ‘ Famous 
Soots ’ volume on Thomas Reid is one of the most able and 
valuable of an able and valuable series." 

THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By 

Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. 

“ He writes with sympathy as well as with knowledge." 

WeeHTcttke*. 

Famous Soots— Vole. in preparation. 


POLLOK and AVTOUN. By Robauxi Muioi. 
PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Aoiris Gray. 
ADAM SMITH. By H xerox C. Macphtksox. 

JEFFREY and th* EDINBURGH REVIEWERS 

By Sir HUGH GILZEAN REID. 

QEORQE BUOHANAN. By Robxrt Wallace, M.P. 
Lift of the Serine poet free on application. 


Tha SOCIAL PROBLEM from a Raw Point 
of Viaw Is treated In 

SELFHOOD and SERVICE: the 

Relation of Christian Personality to Wealth and 
• Social Redemption. By DAVID BEATON. 
Cloth extra, price 3e. 8d. 


OLIPHANT SMEATON’S NEW ROMANCE. 

THE TREASURE GAVE of the 

BLUE MOUNTAINS. By OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, Anthor of “ By Adverse Winds,’ 
“Allen Ramsay,’’ “Tobias Smollett,’’ “William 
Dunbar,” Ac. Cloth extra, price 6b., Illustrated. , 


THE MASTER of ORAIGENS. 

By A. D. RITCHIE. Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 
with Illustrations. 

The Scotsman says: "It seems to breathe th* spirit of the 
countryside, which the author baa peopled with the vivid 
creations of his fancy, and it delights the reader alike with its 
imaginative and desorlptive power and its uudeniable literary 
qualities.* 


DR. WHYTE’S “APPRECIATIONS.” 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. An 

Appveci&tion. With some of the best Passages of 
the Physician's Writings, Selected and Arranged 
by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt 
top, price 2s. 

The Westminster Review says: “Sir Thomas Browne is the 
roost perfect writer of English pr<«e, and his sentences are 
precious gems from the literary point of view. We recommend 
this admirable appreciation to all readers." 

FATHER JOHN of the GREEK 

CHURCH. An Appreciation. With some 
Characteristic Passages of his Mystical and 
Spiritual Autobiography. Collected and Arranged 
by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Price 2s., ait 
linen, gilt top. 

SANTA TERESA. An Apprecia- 

tion. With some of the Beet Passages of the 
8 amt’s Writings. Selected, Adapted, and 
Arranged by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 

JACOB BEHMEN. An Apprecia¬ 
tion. By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Paper 
covers. Is. 3d.; cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON A FERRIER, 

London And Edinburgh; and of any Bookseller. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LI8T. 


ST. THOMAS OT CANTERBURY. 

A Study of the Evidences bearing on his Death 
and Miracles. 

By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT. D.D. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 24a. 

“ A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work." 

Scotsman. 

“This remarkable work.this splendid piece of 

work in criticism and history."— Christian World. 

PAUL the MAN, 

the MISSIONARY, 

and the TEACHER. 

By Dr. ORELLO CONE. 

Large crown Svo, doth, price I Os. 8d. 


THE HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION of RELIGION 

WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed ioto Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 7a 6d. 

“ Mr. C. J. Guthrie has done excellent service by the 
preparation of a finely illustrated Popular Edition of 
a book which Milton valned and Carlyle praised.” 

Standard. 

“If in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of his publisher..”— Britieh Weekly. 

ROOK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA 

By WILLIAM SCOTT. 

Containing over Bo lllustrationa, mostly Full-Page, 
from Pen-and-ink Drawings by the Author. 
Square orown Svo, cloth, price 7a 0d. 

THROUGH AROTIO LAPLAND. 

By C. J. OUTOLIFFK HYNE. 

Post Svo, cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 

“ The route chosen was one which has not been 
described before by writers of books; and the creator 
of ‘ Captain Kettle,’ it need not be said, has a style 
terse, graphic, and humorous beyond that of many.’’ 

Scotsman. 

A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 

Being the Reminiscenoes of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 

“We cordially recommend this charming bit of 
autobiography.’ r — Daily Mews. 

“Exceptionally interesting on account of the 
details which It supplies concerning the manner in 
which he was treat ea."—Glasgow Herald. 

MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. 

Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 

Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“A charming tale of wifely devotion and noble 
courage.”— Manchester Courier. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. 

By 0. LEWIS HIND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“ It is unconventional and cleverly written." 

St. James s Gazette. 

“ It has the charm of imagination, beauty of descrip¬ 
tion, and poetry."— New Age. 

“ This very original and well-written book, which 
displays much imaginative and descriptive ability” 

“Anyone who cares for ' an exciting tale * told in 
crisp, sparkling English will And that he cannot afford 
to skip a single page.”—Glasgow Herald. _ 

THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. 

By L HOOPER, 

Author of “ His Grace o’ the Qnnne." 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“A distinctly powerful book. There is a sense of 
drama about the book which is very rare; and tha 
scenes which make the crisis of the story are strikingly 
terse and natural."— World. 


A. & 0, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

In a letter from a correspondent, quoted on another 
page, will be found this remark: “Are authors and pub¬ 
lishers aware of the great demand for humorous works of 
fiction ? Every day we have frequent inquiries for ‘ some¬ 
thing really funny.’ The only two humorous books of the 
year—Jerome’s Second Thoughts and Jacobs’s Sea Urchins — 
have had an enormous sale.” This, together with many 
intimations to the same effect which we constantly receive, 
is sufficient evidence of the trend of public opinion. It is 
a cry from the heart that we have uttered ourselves again 
and again, and only this week with renewed force as we 
read C. E. Eaimond’s new book, The Open Question. 

That, indeed, is a work of intense morbidity, far removed 
from the gaiety and fun which are so much desired by 
most readers. The story is gruesome with deaths and 
dark with forebodings and disaster. There are signs of 
some interesting skirmishing among reviewers over it. 
We have heard of several critics who are prepared to 
stake their reputations on its greatness. The pseudonym 
“ C. E. Baimond ” has, by the way, been most carefully 
guarded. 


We mentioned recently that novels by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Anthony Hope had been running as 
feuilletons in the Algemeen Sandelsblad, of Amsterdam, and 
we now see that the same paper, which enjoys one of the 
largest circulations in Holland, has just printed the first 
instalment of a story by Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, under 
the title of Set geheim van den doode. It would be interest¬ 
ing to learn whether any of these writers receive payment 
for the right of translation of their works. 


Iw this connexion it is useful to note that the Dutch 
writers whose work of late years has been translated into 
English (e.g., Louis Couperus, Melati van Java, and 
others) have invariably received royalties from their 
English publishers, although there was no obligation 
on the part of the latter to pay them a penny. By the 
way, why does not Mr. Fisher Unwin or another 
gives us a translation of the sequel to M. Couperus’s 
Majesty — Wereldvrede —in which, some three years ago, the 
Tsar’s peace rescript was so cleverly prophesied? This 
should surely attract attention at the present time. 


The Westminster Gazette has been pointing out that a 
literary contemporary recently treated a new edition of a 


novel, first published in 1873 and reviewed in the same 
journal in that -year, as a new book. Also that a Scotch 
paper has been treating a story by Mrs. Molesworth, first 
published in 1884, as a new book. But these mistakes 
are often less the fault of the papers than of the pub¬ 
lishers. The fact that the book is a new edition should be 
stated with the utmost prominence. Often the title-page, 
where this information should appear, bears no indication 
of it. 


As an instance of the frustration of human efforts, we 
might remark that,, in response to the appeal of a reader, 
beseeching us to eliminate for one week at least all refer¬ 
ences to Mr. Kipling, we had resolved to do so; when, 
behold the arrival of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s article on 
Parnell, with the quite unalterable title, “ The Man who 
would be King.” 

We had some thought this week of giving as a prize 
competition the following circular, which has reached us 
with a copy of a book, and asking our readers to fill in 
the blanks. But the fact that the circular has been widely 
distributed decided us against doing so. However, for 
the benefit of the curious, here is the document: 

Messrs.-’s reissue of the novels of the late-is 

attended by a curious literary coincidence. The publishers 
had such a firm belief m the merits of these books that 
they determined to issue them in a more handsome form 
than had ever been accomplished at the price; and at the 
time when they had these books prepared ready for the 
press, but before any announcement of the issue had been 

made, Mr. — (editor of the —>and-), in a book em- 

posium in-•, gave the following notice of-•. Speaking 

of it as one of the favourite books of hiB boyhood, he said: 
“ It is a story with a thrill in every chapter . . . quite as 
good as the hundred and one adventure stories which now 
sell their ten or twenty thousand in six-shilling form ”; 

and in the following number, Mr.-, in commenting on 

Mr -’s article, said: “- is, in my opinion, far 

superior to any boy’s writer of the present day.” This 
independent oorroboration from such an eminent authority 
as-should be most encouraging to the publishers. 

These blanks, we fancy, will be hard indeed to fill. And, 
incidentally, what is an “ emposium ” ? 


The forthcoming book by Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 
entitled Dream Days, which Mr. Lane is preparing, is a return 
to his Golden Age manner. It will contain more than one 
story that has not yet been printed anywhere. A Glasgow 
paper, by the way, has been alluding to Mr. Grahame as a 
young American writer. 
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In treating Miss Black’s life of Bobert Louis Steven¬ 
son in the “Famous Scots” series some weeks ago we 
found considerable fault with it, deeming it an unneces¬ 
sary piece of book-making Other critics differed, and 
some were even enthusiastic. Someone has now prepared 
a spirited leaflet giving the pros and eons of the reviewers 
of the book, and the result is an interesting study in the 
divergence of taste. Adhering to our opinion, we confess 
to having found the leaflet entertaining. The odd thing 
about it is that the name of Miss Black’s publishers doeB 
not figure therein. 

Another work on E. L. 8., to which the epithet “un¬ 
authorised” is being freely applied, is forthcoming in 
Miss Eva Blantyre Simpson’s Jtobert Louis Stevenson's Edin¬ 
burgh Bays. A set is, we understand, to be made against 
this book, partly on the ground that Mrs. Stevenson objects 
to it. We must decline, however, to prejudice Miss Simp¬ 
son’s readers in advance in this way. As a relative of the 
late Sir Walter Grindlay Simpson, Stevenson’s friend and 
travelling companion, she has a right to be heard. Mr. 
Mr. Colvin’s interests would, we think, be better served by 
silence than by this persistent warning of “ trespassers ” 
out of the field. 

The latest news of forthcoming Stevensoniana is that 
some burlesque war correspondence, which B. L. S. wrote 
for the benefit of the infant Lloyd Osbourne, will be printed 
in the December Scribner's. 

Mh. Heinemann not long ago objected, in the public 
press, to the action of the New York Critic in printing a 
“garbled version” of the title-page of Mr. Whistler’s 
forthcoming book; and he went on to suggest that the 
Critic had used unfair means to acquire its information. 
We have received this week a letter from the editors of 
the Critic explaining their innocence : 

Permit us to say that the matter was not obtained by 
dubious or indirect methods, but came direct from Mr. 
R. H. Russell, the New York publisher of Mr. Whistler’s 
Eden versus Whistler, from whose letter, accompanying it, 
dated August 29, 1898, we quote as follows : “ I can, how¬ 
ever, send you advance sheets of the front matter for use 
in the October Critic. I have an unpublished portrait of 
Whistler by Mortimer Mempes, which perhaps you would 
like to reproduce in the same number. Please let me know 
when you want the sheets, and if you care to use the 
portrait, and I will send them to you. I will ask you to 
return the sheets to me, as they are the only ones I have at 
present.” 

The new decorated edition of Omar Khayyam, prepared 
by Messrs. Macmillan for dedication to the members of the 
Omar Khayyam Club, is now published, and, we presume, in 
the hands of the members aforesaid. The book has 
elaborate and restless scroll-work from the pencil of Mr. 
Macdougall, the appropriateness of which we fail to 
discern. The price of the edition being twelve shillings 
and sixpence net, it cannot be considered the answer to 
the appeal by the Chronicle's readers. Mr. Grant Richards, 
at the same time, has reissued Mr. Le Gallienne’s para¬ 
phrase of the Rubaiyat in waistcoat-pocket form at three 
shillings net. But this also is not likely to satisfy the 
Chronicle’s correspondents. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Temple Scott is announced to be at 
work on a bibliography of Omar Khayyam and his trans¬ 
lators. But surely Mr. Dole’s two great volumes, reviewed 
in the Academy some weeks ago, covered the ground 
sufficiently well. 


One of the gentlemen who contributed to the Chronicle's 
correspondence on the cheap edition of FitzGerald’s 
“Omar” asked also for Rossetti’s “House of Life” 
sonnet-sequence in compact independent form. That 
request has now been granted by Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, 
who have just issued the “ Siddal Edition ” for the pocket 
at half-a-crown. Mr. W. M. Rossetti naturally contributes 
a preface. 


Mb. Swinburne’s appearances as critic or eulogist are 
now so few and far between that we hastened to read the 
generous “ Note ” prefixed by him to the new edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh (Smith & Elder). Mr. 
8winbume, always at white heat in prose, is, in extolling 
Mrs. Browning, a furnace of enthusiasm. Thus: 

No English contemporary poet by profession has left us 
work so full of living fire. Fire is the element in which 
her genius lives and breathes; it has less hold on earth 
than Tennyson’s or Browning’s or Miss Ingelow’s, and 
less aerial impulse, less fantastic or spiritual aspiration, 
than Miss Rossetti’s. But all these noble poets seem to 
play with life and passion like actors or like students if 
compared with her. The devout and undevout imagina¬ 
tions which caught hold on her passionate fancy and her 
sensitive conscience flew up at once into utterance, and 
became as Marlowe’s—“ all air and fire ”; which by no 
means always “ made her verses clear ” as those of that 
prince of poets. Nor was the fine madness of her inspira¬ 
tion always such as ‘ ‘ rightly should possess a poets’ brain.” 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

From the portrait by Tal/ottrd, painted at Borne, March, 1859, i* 
the yational Portrait Gall fry. 

But in moral ardour and ethical energy it is unlike any 
other woman's; and the peculiar passion which it gave to 
her very finest^ work, the rush and glow and ardour of 
aspiring and palpitating life c mnot properly be compared 
with the dominant or distinctive quality of any other poet. 
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Of Aurora Leigh in detail Mr. Swinburne is less sweep- 
ingly praiseful. He detects spots on the sun. But judg¬ 
ing it in the aggregate he returns to his more splendid 
manner: 

The piercing and terrible pathos of the story is as 
incomparable and as irresistible as the divine expression of 
womanly and motherly rapture which seems to suffuse and 
imbue the very page, the very print, with the radiance and the 
fragrance of babyhood. There never was, and there never 
will be, such another baby in type as that. Other poets, 
even of the inferior sex, have paid immortal tribute to the 
immorral Godhead incarnate in the mortal and transitory 
presence of infancy; the homage of one or two among 
them, a Homer or a Hugo, may have been worthy to be 
mistaken for a mother's; but here is a mother’s indeed; 
and “the yearlong creature” so divinely described must 
live in sight of all her readers as long as human nature or as 
English poetry survives. No words can ever be adequate 
to give thanks for such a gift as this. 

“ What a wind! ” as Flaubert said of Shakespeare, “ what 
a wind! ” 


Mb. Gbobge Moore will find in Cosmopolit Mr. Lang’s 
estimate of Evelyn Innei. If he expected approbation, he 
will certainly be disappointed. Mr. Lang does not care 
for psychology and sex problems, and Mr. Moore cares for 
little else; hence some spirited passages of criticism. 
Here are a few: 

An Irishman without humour is capable of anything, 
and Mr. George Moore has proved capable of writing 
Evelyn I lines. 

On her [Evelyn’s] pious side she seems to have been 
capable of ecstasies interesting to the psychologist, and 
this part of the novel reminds one of that edifying work, 
En Route, which makes an Englishman ill. 

Sir Owen himself meant to exhibit “books of a lighter 
kind,” and selected a passage from one which does not seem 
so very light. The text begins, “ I am a man of the Homeric 
time.” Men were men in the Homeric time. Their very 
vices were manly and natural, and they could not have 
endured a page of Evelyn Innes. 

Evelyn’s other young man, Ulick Dean, is in the Celtic 
Renascence and Rosicrucian line of nonsense. You could 
make him out of Mr. Yeats’s ingenious works. 

The story becomes a tract; the people are the puppets 
of the tract-writer; and the Ulick puppet is a mere study 
of a contemporary affectation, an isolated freak in the 
great business of forced originality. 

Thb London County Council intend to place on the site 
of Andrew Marvell’s cottage at Highgate this inscription: 
Four feet below this spot is the stone step, formerly the 
entrance to the cottage in which lived 
ANDREW MARVELL, 

Sometime M.P. for Hull, 
and 

Latin Under Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 

Patriot, Poet, Wit, and Satirist. 

Bom 31st March, 1621. 

Died 18th August, 1673. 

He was buried in 8t. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

This memorial brass was placed here by the London 
County Council, November, 1898. 

The spot being now within the walls of Waterlow Park, a 
stanza from Marvell’s beautiful “Garden” poem might 
well be added to this bald record. 


We have received from Russia a curious document on a 
subject not quite within our usual scope. It consists of 
a letter and poem in Russian, and it is accompanied by a 
translation. The letter runs thus, the immediate reference 
being to the assassination of the Empress of Austria: 

The dark reactionary powers of all Europe would now 
.... morally compel England, also, to withhold the 
traditional and sacred right of asylum from political 
refugees indiscriminately . It is in view of this that I ask 
you to be so kind as to afford room for the accompanying 
short poem by an old contributor of yours (you may 
remember my “rondeaux” published in the Academy in 
1885) in one of the early issues of your excellent journal* 
[We had then been in existence some sixteen years; but 
that is a detail.] You need not trouble to send me any 
proofs for correction as they would be sure to attract the 
attention of the censors. 

And this is, in bald English, the invocation : 

To Britannia. 

Oh ! mighty ruler of the seas, 

Thou staunch protector of liberty; 

The exile’s faithful friend, thou honourest him, 

And defendest the Word of Truth; 

Whomsoever Tyranny at home menaces 

With the fetters of bondage or the agonies of death, 

Thou art ever ready to rescue : 

He regains Freedom who treads on British soil! 

Amiable sentiments! Would they, we wonder, have left 
the censor very feverish. 


Mb. Robebt Fobd, author of Tayside Songs, and editor 
of Thistledown and Ballads of Baimhood, will, through Mr. 
Gardner, Paisley, publish on an early date a book some¬ 
what unique in Scottish literature. The work will be 
entitled Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, and it will 
consist of a collection of ballads and homely lyric verse 
which have been chanted and sung by the rural population 
in many districts of Scotland for several generations gone 
by. Fully fifty of such ballads will now be published for 
the first time, among which will be : “ The Tinker’s 
Waddin,’ ” “ The Bonnie Wee Window,” “The Plains o’ 
Waterloo,” and “ Dumb, Dumb, Dumb.” The ballad 
“ Heather Jock ” will also be published entire, the author 
named, and interesting particulars furnished regarding 
the hero of the ballad—all (f which facts have never 
previously been made known. 


Eyeby reviewer is, of course, entitled to his own opinion 
of a book; but now and then a pronouncement appears 
which, with all sympathy for differences of judgment) 
pulls one up. Such a one is this notice of Mr. Hewlett’s 
play in the Daily Mail: 

The clean and polished literary style of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, which gave such distinction to his romance, The 
Forest Lovers, is again insistently evident in his new two- 
act pastoral, Pan and the Young Shepherd, It is a very 
delightful book for reading on a quiet Sunday afternoon. 
What, then, does the Daily Mail critic say of Dean Farrar 
and “ Edna Lyall ” ? 


The method of carrying the design of a book-cover right 
across both front and back, often employed by the artists 
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who design covers for paper-backed French novels, is 
not common here. Mr. Grant Bichards, however, has used 
the device in his Sylvan Library very effectively. We repro- 



A COVER DESIGN. 


duce the original drawing, made by Mrs. Nora Chambers 
—an excellent and striking piece of decorative work. 

To Monday’s Chronicle Mr. John Davidson contributed 
an essay upon poetry, romance, and other matters, in the 
form of a dialogue between himself and one John Smith ; 
and therein showed how comfortable a thing an interview 
with oneself can be—the questions are so skilful. The 
talk roved from the bust of Cromwell at the National 
Portrait Gallery to the art of Mr. G. F. Watte, and 
touched then upon Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry 
as the “criticism of life.” This produced the best 
passage in an article of conspicuous interest and sanity : 

J. £).—Ah! you don’t accept that utterance Y 
J. D. —No. To criticise is to judge, to appraise, to 
forgive, and condemn—a necessary, but thankless, office. 
I should rather say that Literature is a Statement of the 
World (you have lured me into definition), and Poetry, 
being the inmost heart of literature, might be called an 
interpretation of the World. There is no Criticism in 
Shakespeare; Parolles and Timon are stated and inter¬ 
preted as gently as Adam and Hamlet: there is no 
Criticism in Ibsen; Peer Gynt, fool, liar, and dastard, is 
stated and interpreted as sympathetically as Brand, the 
heroic Titan. Burns’s “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” commonly 
supposed to be a scathing satire, is not satire ; it is drama, 
every line of it tingling with the humane feeling of the 
poet for the disgraceful creature he interprets. No; it is 
Religion that is a Criticism of Life, not poetry. The 

existence of society depends- 

J. S. —We can discuss that again. Stick to “ Poetry; 
no Criticism.” The poet, I understand, must not con¬ 
demn, must not blame ? 

J. D. —That is the ultimate fate of the poet, I believe. 
A thoroughly awakened intelligence dare not despise 
anybody or anything. 

That is a fine sentiment and a true one. We hope that 
these lele-d-tetes, as Mr. Davidson calls them, may be 
continued, 

M. Henry-D. Davray, of the Mercurc de France, has 
•added another to his translations from the English. We 


have just received from him a French version of Mr. 
Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol. “ Ballade de la Genie de 
Beading ” is the new title. This is a taste of M. Davray’s 
method, which is studiously literal: 

I walked, with other souls in J’allais avec d’autres ames 
pain, en peine, dans un autre pr£au, 

Within another ring, et je me demandais si cet 

And was wondering if the homme avait cominis beaucoup 
man had done ou pen de chose, quand une 

A great or little thing, voix derriere moi murmurs 

When a voice behind me whis- tout bas : Celui-la sera jx-ndu. 
pered low, 

“ That fellow's got to swing." 

The following interesting account of the Buskin Colony 
in Tennessee has recently been printed: 

The promoters of “ Ruskin,” as the colony have chosen 
to call their estate, claim most strongly that they have 
already solved the labour question; but time alone can 
prove the validity of such a claim. Each member of the 
colony, a vigorous community of about 200 souls, and, 
according to Mr. A. R. Wallace, “perhaps the best type 
of a co-operative colony,” receives the same wages, no 
matter what may be the state of his health, and no matter 
what may be his work. The labour day is fixed at nine 
hours, and while there is no interference permitted with 
religious or domestic affairs or with individual tastes, each 
member is supposed to suppress that instinctive desire for 
natural freedom which prompts human beings everywhere 
to ignore the rights of others, and every member is 
guaranteed employment by all. 

The estate itself is the property of the association, as 
also are the means of production and distribution, but 
each individual may claim, as his own special possessions, 
his clothing and household furniture. While the members 
enjoy a common dining-hall and kitchen, they have separ¬ 
ate dwellings. Of course, no police are required, and 
the only officials in this happy land are a postmaster and 
a notary public. It seems that the chief business of the 
community is in connexion with the publishing of a 
Socialistic weekly (the Coming Nation), which, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that it contains no news or advertise¬ 
ments, has an outside circulation approaching, in round 
numbers, 40,000 copies, and, as each member receives the 
same wages, wood-choppers and farm hands rejoice in the 
receipt of salaries equal to those paid to the editors and 
other members of the staff of the paper. The community 
is composed principally of Americans, among whom are a 
few Germans. 

At a certain preparatory school the boys — quite 
youngsters — have recently started a debating society, 
which they conduct entirely without adult assistance. The 
following notice was posted up in one of the class-rooms a 
few days ago (the real names are not given): 

-Debating Society. 

The subject of the next debate will be “ total abstauancy ” 
proposed by A. Brown. \ 

B. Smith. f 
opposed by C. Robinsou. 

D. Jones 

Carlyle on “Luck”-is not very stimulating. The 
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passage occurs in one of his letters to his sister, which 
are being printed in the Atlantic Monthly : 

Our outward fortune, lucky or what is called unlucky, 
we cannot command; but we can command our own 
behaviour under it, and wo do, either wisely or else not 
wisely; and that, in real truth, makes all the difference, 
and does in reality stamp us as either “lucky” or else 
“ unlucky.” For there is nobody but he that acts foolishly 
and wrong that can, in the end, be called “ unlucky ” ; ho 
that acts wisely and right is, before all mortals, to be 
accounted “lucky” ; he and no other than he. 80 toil 
honestly along, my dear little Jenny, even as heretofore: 
and keep up your heart. 

This is the true butterwoman’s rank to Sunday-school. 


A book for boys, which appears to be of American 
origin, reaches us, with the title, The Young Reporter 
(Melrose). The adventures of the hero are brisk and 
many, and all have more or less reference to journalism at 
high pressure. This is, we suppose, a sign of the times. 
It is certainly the first occasion in our knowledge of a 
reporter occupying the central position of a boys’ book. 

It is becoming more and more the practice of book¬ 
sellers to purchase non-copyright books in quantity and 
put these works into their own bindings. A City firm has 
its “City Library” composed of the same books which 
another bookseller binds and sells as the “ Strand Library.” 
The profit on non-copyright books tends to increase, for 
the cost of production sinks lower and lower. Many book¬ 
sellers would like to take the fullest possible advantage of 
this fact; hence the proposal, which occasionally struggles 
to the front, that the Booksellers’ Association should pro¬ 
duce non-copyright books in which each member would be 
a shareholder. By this means the profits in this branch 
of bookselling would become quite handsome. 


A correspondent noting a sentence which we quoted 
recently from the Quarterly, to the effect that a certain 
novelist is apt to confuse poetry and prose, sends some 
examples of a similar confusion of which other authors 
have been guilty. He writes: “Permit me to transcribe 
here a few specimens of the late J. A. Symonds’s prose, 
taken from his description of the Comice: 

These veterans [the olive trees] are cavernous with age: 
Gnarled, split, and twisted trunks, throwing out arms 
That break into a hundred branches. 

These are the leaves, and the stems are grey with lichens, 

The sky and sea, two blues, one full of sunlight, 

and the other purple, set these fountains of perennial 

brightness like gems in lapis-lazuli. 

When the wind blows these branches all one way 
They ripple like a sea of silver. Far and wide 
Bed anemones burn like fire, 

With interchange of blue and lilac buds. 

White arums, orchises, and pink gladiolus. 

Wandering there and seeing the pale flowers 

Stars white and pink and odorous, we dream 

Of Olivet, or the Grave Garden of 

The Agony, and the trees 

Seem always wh ispering of sacred things, 

I could multiply the examples from other parts of the 
volume, mais <1 quoi bon ? ” Dickens was, of course, a 


notorious sinner in this respect. With him intensity 
almost always meant blank verse. 

We give below the latest portrait of Mr. Bret Harte, 



MB. BRET HARTE. 
From a photograph by T. Fall. 


whose new book, Stories of Light and Shadow, has just 
been published by Messrs. Pearson. 

Last week we mentioned Dean Pigou’s delightful cata¬ 
logue of mis-spellings—say, rather, misapprehensions— 
of his own name—as Pigue, Pigoe, Pico, Pickles, Pagan, 
&c. We can add Pigori to the Dean’s collection. But 
for the vigilance of our proof-readers his name would 
have appeared in that masquerade in our Book Market 
columns this week. 


The large sales which the cheap edition of the Ency¬ 
clopedia Britannica has enjoyed have affected general 
bookselling unfavourably. Many good book-buyers excuse 
themselves from making purchases on the ground that they 
have exhausted their available funds on this work. 


The proprietors of this Encyclopedia, by the way, have 
done a graceful thing in issuing a circular offering the 
work to editors, journalists, and newspaper publishers at 
a reduction of £2. One stipulation is that a review of the 
work shall follow, and that the books shall not be sold. 
All journalists, however, are not in a position to promise 
reviews. These, we take it, will not be debarred on that 
account from the advantages which the Times offers. 

The interview with the secretary of the Sanctum Society 
which we published last week has brought us an inquiry 
from an interested correspondent. We refer him to the 
secretary himself, Mr. W. Green, of 90, Clifton-hill, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W., who will be happy, wo have, no 
doubt, to answer all inquiries. 
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Bibliographical. 

In publishing the text of “The Ambassador," John 
Oliver Hobbes has followed the excellent example 
set by certain of her brother playwrights. Dramatists 
have printed and circulated their works from Eliza¬ 
bethan times downwards; but, so far as the present 
- generation is concerned, I think it was Mr. W. 8. Gilbert 
who led the way with a volume of Original Plays (con¬ 
taining three “fairy” comedies, a modem comedy, an 
extravaganza, and “Trial by Jury”) in 1875-6. Since 
then he has issued three series of his plays; he has always 
printed the full text of his comic operas. Mr. Pinero has 
given to the reading world about a dozen of his dramatic 
pieces; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones about half-a-dozen. 
Mr. Grundy has exhibited no such enterprise, though I 
believe some of his works are on French’s list. Of course, 

I am speaking of the acted drama; the contemporary 
unacted drama is largely represented in book form—as, 
for example, the plays of Mr. John Davidson and the 
Theatricals of Mr. Henry James. Of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
seven Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant only four have been 
performed. 

In one respect John Oliver Hobbes sets, in her turn, an 
example to her brethren in the dramatic art. When 
printing their plays, neither Mr. Pinero nor Mr. Jones has 
taken any account of the actors therein. The names of 
the players have been ignored, as if of no importance. 
John Oliver Hobbes is more generous. In her new 
volume, the original cast of “The Ambassador” is given 
in full. 

Those who think favourably, or, at least, in a kindly 
way, of the late Canon Bell’s literary output, may be glad 
to have the following little list of his successive verse- 
books: Four Seasons at the Lakes (1878), Songs in the Twi¬ 
light (1881), Hymns for Church and Chamber (1882), Songs 
in Many Keys (1884), Poems Old and New (1893), and 
Diana's Looking-Glass, and Other Poems (1894). His prose 
work was mainly hortatory; but he was the author of at 
least two books of travel— Gleanings from a Tour in Palestine 
and the Fast (1887), and A Winter on the Nile, in Egypt, 
and in Nubia (1888)—of Reminiscences of a Boyhood (1889), 
and of Some of Our English Poets (1895). He was one of 
the last, though not one of the least, of our poetical 
parsons. 

Mr. William Pool, Director of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, has got it into his head, apparently, that Shylock 
ought to be represented as a comic character. One would 
like to hear or read his argument. In a leaflet issued by 
the Society, Ulrici is quoted in support of Mr. Pool’s 
view; but who now cares for Ulrici ? Besides, our best 
authority is the text of “ The Merchant of Venice.” There 
is a tradition that, till Macklin impersonated Shylock, 
the rdle was always regarded as the perquisite of the 
low comedian; but where and what is the evidence ? 
And even if the evidence were conclusive, what then? 
The text would still be the only arbiter in the matter. 
Mr. Poel should print his paper (read somewhere the other 
day) and let us dissect it at our leisure. 

Dipping into Mr. Edwin Hodder’s Suggestive Lives and 
Thoughts, I alight upon a curious blunder. On p. 243, in 


the course of a quotation from Mr. W. J. Dawson, the 
stanza in In Memoriam beginning 

I stretch lame hands of faith and hope 
is attributed—to whom, do you think ?—why, to Pope, of 
all people! 

Mr. G. W. Cable, we are told, thinks of calling his next 
piece of fiction The Cavalier. The title seems familiar, and 
yet, so far as I am aware, it has not been overdone. I 
find that a “T. Boscoe, jun.,” published in England a 
romance in three volumes called The Cavalier, but I do 
not know the date, except that it was between 1816 and 
1850. Perhaps, when “The Cavalier” seems familiar as 
a title, it is because we are thinking of the play so-named 
by Charles Whitehead. Anyway, Mr. Cable is free to 
christen his story as he pleases. 

The announcement of a second series of London Visions 
by Mr. Laurence Binyon reminds one that it is just two 
years since he brought out the first series. He first came, 
by name, before the public in the summer of 1890, when 
he published his Newdigate Poem, Persephone. Then, 
early in 1894, appeared his Lyric Poems, and, late in 1896, 
his Praise of Life (in “The Shilling Garland”). In his 
Porphyrion, of the present year of grace, he reprinted the 
London Visions, and some pieces privately printed (by the 
Bev. H. Daniel) in 1895. 

It seems that we are to have a new edition of the late 
Mr. W. B. Bands’s verses for children, under the title of 
Lilliput Lyrics. It is a good title, but Bands’s was 
Lilliput Levie —the name of the little book of rhymes 
published by him in 1864. After that he produced, in 
1871, Lilliput Lectures (republished last year) and Lilliput 
Revels, Lilliput Legends following in 1872. He was, in his 
day, the Laureate of the nursery and the schoolroom, and 
deserves to be remembered. 

A sixpenny edition of Through the Looking-Glass, 
including all the original illustrations (fifty in number): 
this is indeed a boon! It is difficult to believe that the 
inspired tale is a quarter of a century old, and yet that is 
the absolute fact. Last year it went into its sixty-first 
thousand. Alice in Wonderland, which is over thirty years 
old (alas! alas!), went last year into its eighty-sixth 
thousand. 

One welcomes the promise of a new and revised edition of 
Prof. A. W. Ward’s History of English Dramatic Literature 
to the Death of Queen Anne. It is more than two decades 
since the work was first issued, and much has been dis¬ 
covered and written in the interval. My only complaint 
against the History is that it is so limited in its purview. 
Why has the Professor not occupied these past twenty- 
three years in bringing his survey down to date ? 

A chartered libertine (in the way of literary jeux <Tesprit) 
has been suggesting lately that Mr. Andrew Lang is not 
an individual at all, but a syndicate formed for the pro¬ 
duction of readable letterpress. I had the curiosity the 
other day to look up the list of his publications as given 
in the Catalogue of the British Museum Library. The 
list runs to eleven columns ; but “ as every column ” is 
not full, we may reduce the number to nine or eight. 
Even then, the result is a remarkable testimony to Mr. 
Lang’s industry. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Time : “ What you will.” 

.Pan and the Young Shepherd. A Pastoral in Two Acts. 
By Maurice Hewlett. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

After so much of the machinery of romance, here is the 
real thing once more : romance gentle and courageous, and 
radiant and sure. Mr. Hewlett has made the conquest, 
has done what no mechanic can ever do: he has not only 
•created a new land (which is within the power of most 
writers), but he has created its atmosphere too. 

Let us give tastes. The time is “ What you will ” ; the 
scene is “ Pastoral Country : Champney Valtort and the 
Hills about it.” At the beginning of the play, Geron, an 
old shepherd, is seated in the ingle-nook upholding the 
merits of the quiet and sheltered life against the wayward 
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-enthusiasm of Neanias, his grandson, a young shepherd— 
for the play touches much upon sheep. The youth is for 
freedom and the world. But “you may change cages,” says 
the old man; “ you will still go round. . . . No, no, cleave 
to the sheep, boy, and the sheep will cleave to you. There’s 
safety in sheep.” But Neanias is eighteen and the old 
man is eighty, and Neanias has had dreams. He has been 
over the Eidge. “Over the Eidge,” says he, “there is 
a tarn, and by the tarn are seven trees. Men call their 
names the Seven Sisters. And nights o’ the year you may 
hear them sing—as I have heard them sing.” And then 
Youth tells to nodding and comfortable Age the story of 
his adventure: 

I.'got up the mountain edge, and from the top saw the 
world strecht out—cornlands and forest, the river winding 
among meadow-flats, and right off, like a hem 01 the sky, 
the moving sea, with snatches of foam, and large ships 


reaching forward, out-bound. And then I thought no 
more, bnt my heart leapt to meet the wind, and I ran, and 
I ran. I felt my legs lmder me, I felt the wind buffet me, 
hit me on the cheek; the sun shone, the bees swept past 
me singing; and I too sang, shouted: World, world, I am 
coming ! 

Is not that fine ? The passage is symbolic of the courage 
and hope and beauty of Youth; and it has sunshine in it. 
Neanias goes on: 

Thus I came to the Tam and saw the Seven Sisters. 
The Taro was fretted with little bright waves that lapt 
shortly on the stones; the Seven Sisters dipped and bowed 
their heads to me till I loved them. I loved them well, 
but never stayed till I was down the edge and in the deep 
forest. It was all husht and dark. You saw no sun, but 
only shafts of blue light running up among the great 
trees; and you heard the wind a very long way off rush 
over from the sea to the hills. There were no birds’ 
voices; not a foot crusht the beechmast but mine. 
Methought the tall trees stood round me like God. But 
though a man may love God he dare hardly breathe before 
Him; and so was I, alone among the watchful trees. 
Thus endured a time of trembling and expectation, I know 
not how long. Then I thought something stirred; I 
stood heart in mouth, peering through the trees. The 
quiet about me while I listened was terrible : I could hear 
my own heart. 

Here we see the fearfulness of Youth too. The something 
that stirred was the fate of Neanias—Aglae. And ever 
since the memory of her has been with the boy, and every 
day has brought him nearer to the search for her. His 
hour has now struck. With the departure of Neanias 
into the night, crying “Eide, Moon, through your silver 
brake ; discourse, 0 stars, of high ventures, while I fare 
forth into the lovely hidden world,” the first scene closes. 

In the second scene Neanias is found on a heath on the 
Hill-Top gazing at the world and dreaming of love; and 
suddenly he comes upon the Seven Sisters, the Earth 
Daughters, the handmaidens of the great god Pan. These 
are Geerna, called Thirsty Corn-Ear, who dwells in the 
red wheat; and Phceno, called Tang of the Loam, who 
“ couches in sweet corners of the earth, watching the 
clover creep to the light ”; and Sitys, called Bonny Beech- 
Mast, who suckles young fauns ; and Dryas, Crown o’ the 
Oak, who chiefest loves the Sun ; and Adora, or Morning 
Calm ; and Erotion, or Warmth of the Earth; and Aglae, 
or Virgin Dawn. These surround Neanias, and all would 
have him love them, save only Aglae, who, having spurned 
the advances of Pan, has been struck dumb and icy cold. 
But upon Aglae only will Neanias look, and in the teeth 
of the sisters’ terrible threats he bears her away for his 
wife: scene iv. consisting of one long rhapsody of love 
poured out by Neanias before this poor dumb Pagan. 

And so for a while we leave the supernatural and come 
to rustic comedy. In scene v. we find Geron (the grand¬ 
father), Balkis (the mother of Neanias), Merla (a wench 
who loves him well), and other villagers — Sphorx, 
Mopsus, and Teucer, sage and elderly men. They meet 
to mourn the lost boy, and Merla tells of her love for 
him in frank and primitive words. Suddenly, after 
some humorous passages between the villagers, who 
turn out to be of a habit of mind not unlike that 
good man Joseph Foorgrass, Neanias appears, leading 
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his wife. It is a pretty scene, wherein Aglae is received 
by Geron and Balkis. Very refreshing, too, is the 
savour of Mr. Hewlett’s skill with clowns. We feared 
that the trick of such humour was for ever lost; but Mr. 
Hewlett has it notably. This little book is salty with it. 
In the first scene of Act II., is another kindred passage: 

Sfiiorx : Alack, no vessel am I, but an humble instru¬ 
ment, friends, of the Lord’s making, the Lord’s making. 
Well! I will sing ye a stave of an old antient tune, 
perhaps ye know it. ’Tis all of a man and- 

Geron : And a woman, for a thousand pound! 

Sthohx : There is mention of a female, and of cider, 
and of sheep, and of a man’s wife or wives. 

Mofsxjs : God’s justice! Had he more nor one in the 
song ? 

Srhorx : He had that before he’d done. 

Teuceb : A man may do what he will in a song. 

Sphorx : Shall I pitch you out the song ? 

Geron (tinging): 

O Pascency’s a bittock place, 

Tight an’ right an’ cosy ; 

The men all look you straight i’ the face, 

The girls are like a posy, 

Clean an’ fresh an’ rosy. 

’Tis the chorus of the song—maybe ye know it. (Singt.) 
Martin Brewster, full-grown man, 

Swore upon the Book, 

For wife he’d have a cider can, 

For bed the ingle-nook. 

Petticoats he thus forsook. 

Now for the ehorus, friends, we have as aforesaid—“ O 
Pascency-” 

Is not that a cheering piece of antiquity for 1898 ? Let 
ns be thankful for Mr. Hewlett’s Elizabethanisms. Long 
may he continue to go backward into time! 

The second act tells of Pan’s vengeance. All has gone 
well with Neanias and Aglae for a while; but Pan is not 
to be cheated with impunity. One wild night he descends 
on Champney Valtort. It is just as Neanias is speaking 
low to Aglae of the shepherd’s life: 

Your shepherd is very near to Earth. He grows up 
from her lap, he never quite leaves her bosom; he is her 
foster-child. He may hear her heart-beats and drink of 
her tears. If she smiles he knoweth why. He has listened 
and he knoweth. She telleth him her secret thoughts; 
all the day long he may lie close in her arms. 

At this instant the unseen Pan drives away Geron’s sheep, 
and wills Aglae to follow. Unseen by Neanias she slips 
away, and the wild terrors of the night begin. (We can 
but summarise swiftly.) Neanias seeking Aglae comes 
upon Pan face to face, and daring him is, with her, struck 
icy cold. Merla pursuing Neanias, sick with love for him 
and with jealousy of Aglae, is mocked by the Sisters, 
but holds her own with splendid spirit, and by and by 
comes also upon Pan. In the midst of a soliloquy she 
spies him, and her words give us the Earth-Master to the 
life: 

Mother’s Mercies, who’s yonder ? A man, by the light 
we have, a shagged an’ blinking man ! What gnarly 
tree-bole of a face is this ? What eyes like darkling 
water! What cruddled hands! O his brows, like a 
stubbit thorn ! 

Pan approaches, and Merla repulses him, and then, in 
a passionate outburst, she calls on heaven for forgiveness 


for having wished evil to fall upon Neanias and Aglae, 
and thus brought this terrible night’s work to pass. “ Oh, 
I should wish to see them back again at their loving!' 
0 sir, I don’t know why, but I do believe you can help. Is 
there no way ? ” There is a way, says Pan, and Merla 
has the finding of it in her own hands. At this moment 
in come the shepherds, and we have more good clowning. 
They leave delighted with Pan: “A hairy man, yet 
gentleman bom”; and Pan, confronting Merla with the 
perishing lovers, wins her consent to a match, and removes 
his spell. The story ends with a further scene, where all 
is happiness and Aglae Christianised. 

We have not done justice to Mr. Hewlett in the fore¬ 
going account of his pastoral. We have paid too little 
attention to his subtleties of thought, his undercurrents of 
allegory, his delicate poetisings; but we have quoted 
sufficiently diverse passages to give an idea of the abundant 
wealth of this little book and the freshness and prismatic 
individuality of it. The Forest Lovers was good indeed; 
but there are qualities in this pastoral for which that 
story did not prepare the reader. Pan and the Young 
Shepherd is the work of a writer who possesses creative 
power, the vital principle, clean sight, and an imagination 
both gay and robust. 


The Jesuits of Islam. 

From Sphinx to Oracle. By Arthur Silva White, Hon. 

F.R.G.S. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mb. White knew nothing of Arabic—as is plain from his 
book, nor of Egyptian antiquities—as appears from the 
same source; yet he determined to travel to the oasis of 
Siwa in the Libyan Desert, and set forth thither in March 
of this year with an escort of seven men and six camels. 
He arrived at Siwa, after a journey of nineteen days, at the 
cost of some hardship, but was prevented by threats from 
proceeding to Jarabub, a town about 100 miles further 
and his real objective. Later he copied (imperfectly) the 
wall-paintings of an unexplored tomb, disinterred a few 
mummies, and returned to Cairo with a rare Ptolemaic coin 
and two ornaments which he bought of a native. 

So far, there is little remarkable in Mr. White’s journey, 
and for our own part we cannot see that it was worth, from 
an archaeological point of view, even the few lines which 
this year’s report of the Egypt Exploration Fund has 
bestowed upon it. Yet it is abundantly interesting from the 
fact that it was an attempt—though, as it turned out, an 
unsuccessful attempt—to reach the headquarters of the 
great Senussi sect, which may not improbably give us 
nearly as much trouble as the Dervishes have done when 
we seriously take in hand the re-civilisation of the Soudan. 
These fanatics are the followers of Mohammed-es-Senussi, 
a lawyer born near Mostaganem, in Algeria, in the early 
part of the century; and are even more puritanical in their 
tenets than the better-known Mohammedan sect of the 
Wahabis. The Senussi must not only abstain from wine, 
as is tli<“ rase with all Sunni Mohammedans, but must touch 
neither cuifee nor tobacco. He must also give up dancing, 
singing, and all forms of recreation; must set himself 
sternly against Western and even Turkish civilisation, and 
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must kill all Christiana and Jews as soon as he conveniently 
can. Above all things, he must pay blind obedience at all 
times to his spiritual but self-appointed superiors, whose 
existence is often only revealed to him by an elaborate 
system of signs and passwords, some of which are repro¬ 
duced in the present volume. Senussi seems, indeed, to 
have aimed at reproducing the Society of Jesus, as it is 
represented in the works, say, of Dumas, for the benefit of 
Islam. 

To our very slender knowledge of this strange sect Mr. 
White’s book makes some not inconsiderable additions. 
At Siwa he was admitted to more than one interview 
with the local head of the sect, who apparently finds that 
godliness is great gain, and is the richest man in the 
place. He discovered that Jarabub was not, as has 
hitherto been supposed, in Egypt proper, but in the vilayet 
of Tripoli; although, as the Senussi sheikh even at Siwa 
was a much more powerful person than the Mamur or 
police officer who represented Egypt, he would not have 
found it more accessible had it belonged to the Khedive. 
From the sheikh’s information, however, which was con¬ 
firmed by that of a follower of Mr. White’s who had once 
spent ten days in Jarabub, we learn that the general of 
the Senussi order has now left that city, and hasjnigpratedi 
with 3,000 followers, to the oasis of Kufra, 350 miles 
further south. From here he has opened up direct routes, 
not only to Siwa and Benghazi (the Mediterranean port 
of the sect), but also to Khargeh, within Egyptian territory, 
and within a few days’ march of the Nile. Along these 
routes anyone wishing to become a convert to the sect 
may pass without money, by a system somewhat resembling 
that of the “ Underground Bail way ” across the border, 
of which we used to hear during the American War; and 
the parallel is more close from the^fact that most of the 
travellers are slaves. The Sheikh-el-Senussi has also 
established centres of influence at Fezzan, in Tripoli; at 
Tibesti and Borku, further south; and also at Wadai and 
Darfur, although the statement of Mr. White, that Abu 
Gemaizan’s attack on the latter province during the Mahdi’s 
occupation was in reality inspired by the Senussi, requires 
confirmation As the sect has long been known to possess 
convents in Morocco, Somaliland, Arabia, and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, they are already too near’neighbours to civilisation 
to be neglected altogether by it. At’present their great 
desire seems to be to remain hid in the desert, but all 
such fanatics come sooner or later among Semitic races to 
have apocalyptic visions of blood and slaughter; and if it 
be true, as Mr. White asserts, that their secret adherents 
are already more than three millions, it will probably not 
be long before they try to hasten the millennium by 
murder and pillage after the Baggara manner. 

Mr. White’s book is lightly and pleasantly written, 
with a commendable absence of affectation and padding. 
It was apparently the airy insouciance of his conversational 
style which so won the hearts of the Senussis of Siwa 
that they allowed him to photograph them, and the same 
want of convention distinguishes his writing. Here is 
a specimen: 

I made no attempt to divest these mummies of their 
scanty vestments: they were so distressingly dusty. 
Neither were they worth carting away. They appeared 


like a middle-class family party—probably of the Roman 
age. I left them reclining where I found them, having 
forgotten to tell the man to reinter them, and give them 
decent burial. 



EXCAVATION OF MOMMIES. 


If some present-day imitator of Burton could be per¬ 
suaded to visit Jarabub or, better still, Kufra, he would 
probably do the State service. 

There are two excellent maps in the book. 


The Roots of Poverty. 

The Standard of Life, and Other Studies. By Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

About a year ago Mrs. Bosanquet published a singularly 
fresh and illuminating book under the title of Rich and 
Poor. In this she attempted such a survey of the main 
problems of modem poverty as might serve to lighten the 
way of the many who, anxious to devote themselves in 
some degree to the social service of their generation, are 
yet bewildered and discouraged by the complexity of the 
problem, and doubtful whether, after all, their tentative 
efforts are not likely to do more harm than good. It was a 
wise and a sympathetic, and, to many, a most helpful book. 
The studies in the present volume may all be regarded as 
in one way or another subsidiary to the main object of 
Rich and Poor. They are attempts to get at the facts, the 
indispensable facts, without which any schemes of social 
reconstruction are bound to be more or less futile; attempts 
to put aside the impenetrable veil of ignorance which hides 
the lower strata of London from those who, so far as mere 
space-relations go, are, after all, so very near them; to show 
how, as a matter of fact, the poor do live, and what, their 
psychology being what it is, would be the real effect of 
this or that proposal to ameliorate their condition. The 
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inquiries are models of the way in which such subjects 
ought to he approached. Mrs. Bosanquet has precisely 
that combination of qualities of heart and head which the 
effective social worker needs. Her enthusiasm is not 
undisciplined; she has a wholesome mistrust of royal roads 
to the millennium; and yet her scientific temper is no 
dry light, but touched and humanised by a very real 
and sincere desire for increased well-being and increased 
righteousness. Of course she sees, what every clear-eyed 
observer of social phenomena must surely be coming to 
see, that at this moment it is on the intellectual rather than 
the ethical side of charitable endeavour that stress has to 
be laid. For one philanthropist who will patiently study 
facts, and nerve himself to withhold help where it will 
only do harm, there are a dozen who from the best of 
motives will blunder into the breach, and will only leave 
the problems they claim to solve more hopelessly entangled 
than before. The clergyman with his doles, the reformer 
with his utopias, are the real obstacles to social progress. 
And of course Mrs. Bosanquet realises that in the long run 
it is the working-classes themselves who must work out their 
own salvation; all that can be done from the outside is to 
clear away the stumbling-blocks in their path, less to help 
them than to make it easier for them to help themselves. 

The essay which gives its title to the book is a care¬ 
ful attempt to elucidate the economic conception of the 
Standard of Life as a determinant of the rate of wages of 
a class, and to show its relation to that formula of the 
Living Wage which is rapidly becoming a social and 
political war-cry. Here Mrs. Bosanquet is dealing with 
more or less abstract economics, and although her intimate 
personal knowledge of social details enables her to give 
some telling illustrations of her argument, the main con¬ 
tentions are themselves comparatively familiar. More 
interesting, perhaps, are the facts collected in this essay 
and in the shorter one entitled “ A Hundred Years Ago,” 
which bear upon the actual difference between the standard 
of life of the modem working-man and that of his pre¬ 
decessor a century back. In 1896 the Economio Club 
induced various selected families to put upon record 
their actual income and expenditure from regularly kept 
accounts. In 1797 investigations of much the same 
character were published by Sir F. Eden, in a work on 
The State of the Poor. Mrs. Bosanquet compares the 
budgets of two typical agricultural labourers drawn from 
these sources. Samuel Price, of Monmouthshire, in 1797, 
had a total income of £25 a year. Of this nearly the 
whole went in bread; meat or beer he never touched. 
And then it fell short of his necessary expenditure by 
some £6. Sir F. Eden thus describes the way of life of 
this “ honest and industrious ” man: 

The man says, his children mostly go without shoes 
and stockings, and that the cloaths worn by him and his 
family are, mostly, if not wholly, given them by charitable 
people. The gentleman, for whom this labourer works, 
allows him about three pints of milk a day, which, with a 
little bread, serves his children for breakfast; his wife 
drinks tea; their dinner is, bread, potatoes, and salt, some¬ 
times a little fat or dripping if it can be procured cheap: 
their supper, generally bread or potatoes. The man says, 
his family is little more than half supplied with what they 
tould eat. 


Against this description put that of a typical Somersetshire 
labourer—by no means a county of high wages—in 1896. 
When rent, food and clothing are paid for, his income 
leaves him 5s. a week for luxuries or thrift. His food is 
ample, if homely. “ He ‘ breakfasts ’ before starting, at 
six o’clock, and takes lunch and dinner of bread and 
cheese or bacon from home ; he has tea at home and a hot 
supper at eight o’clock. They use fresh meat ‘once a 
year,’ but have bacon two or three times a day.” 

Mrs. Bosanquet concludes, justifiably enough, that, 
although the agricultural labourer has probably advanced 
less in the last hundred years than any other class, yet 
even he, judged by the test of the amount of income avail¬ 
able after the elementary necessities have been satisfied, 
has considerably raised his standard of life. 

Many of the facts and statistics which Mrs. Bosanquet 
has disinterred from Sir F. Eden are full of matter for the 
student of human culture, as well as for the practical 
reformer. There is a touch of the idyll in the life-history 
of James Strudwick, of Witley, in Surrey, and Anne, 
his wife: 

He worked more than threescore years on one farm ; and 
his wages, summer and winter, were regularly a shilling a 
day. He never asked more, nor was ever offered less. They 
bad between them seven children; and lived to see six 
daughters married, and three of them mothers of sixteen 
children ; all of whom were brought up .... to be day 
labourers. Strudwick continued to work till within seven 
days of the day of his death : and at the age of fourscore, 
in 1787, he closed in peace a not inglorious life, for, to the 
day of his death, he never reoeived a farthing in the way 
of parochial aid. 

Anne Strudwick resembled her husband in independence of 
character; and the neighbours, affluent and pauper alike, 
thought her proud. This she was said to have shown by 
her determination to bury her husband in what she con¬ 
sidered a decent manner, with handles and a name-plate 
to his coffin. 

She was also charged with having behaved herself 
crossly and peevishly towards one of her sons-in-law, 
who was a mason, and went regularly, every Saturday 
evening, to the ale-house, as he said ,Jutt to drink a pot of 
beer. James Strudwick, in all his life, as she often told 
this ungracious son-in-law, never spent five shillings in any 
idleness ; luckily (as she was sure to add) he had it not to 
spend. A more serious charge against her was that, living 
to a great age, and but little able to work, she grew to be 
seriously afraid that at last she might become chargeable 
to the parish (the heaviest in her estimation of all human 
calamities), and that, thus alarmed, she did suffer herself 
more than once, during the exacerbations of a fit of 
distempered despondency, peevishly (and perhaps petu¬ 
lantly) to exclaim that God Almighty, by suffering her to 
remain so long upon earth, seemed actually to have 
forgotten her. 

In another series of essays Mrs. Bosanquet tackles the 
question of woman’s education, and urges the importance 
of giving every girl, as every boy is given, such a training, 
either industrial or literary, as will enable her to earn her 
own living, and so be at least potentially independent of 
marriage. So far as the industrial side of the question 
goes, the information which she has got together as to the 
forms of employment at present open to women, as to the 
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rates of wages paid them, and as to the reasons why those 
forms of employment are not more numerous and those 
rates of wages higher, is a valuable contribution to a dis¬ 
cussion in which many of those who take part in it speak 
of they know not what. 


More Blackwood Annals. 

“Annals of a Publishing House.” —Vol. III.: John 
Blackwood. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gerald Porter. 
(Blackwood & Son. 2s.) 

In saying that the perusal of this volume renews our 
regret for Mrs. Oliphant’s death, we say only what Mrs. 
Gerald Porter would most cordially approve. In the 

first two volumes, which 
related the history of the 
house of Blackwood, there 
| was not only a mass of 

i highly interesting mate- 

| rial, but also apparent on 
every page the hand of 
a skilled artist in the 
treatment of such mate¬ 
rial. Mrs. Porter has 
shown herself quite com¬ 
petent to the task assigned 
her; but it is no disparage¬ 
ment to say that she is 
not Mrs. Oliphant. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that 
the letters and recollec¬ 
tions at her disposal were, 

JOHN BLACKWOOD. , 

perhaps, even more in¬ 
teresting than those which furnished out the two earlier 
volumes. Four figures stand out from the rest—Trollope, 
George Eliot, Laurence Oliphant, and Lever. 

Here is a nice sketch of Trollope’s “ genial presence ” 
and large laughter: 

Mr. Trollope’s big voice drowned everyone else as he 
chaffed my father down the length of the dinner table. 
He had jested over golf [John Blackwood was a devotee, 
and attained to being captain of the St. Andrews Club], 
what would he not do next ? He used to make daring 
assaults upon the most cherished articles of the Blackwood 
faith. Blind, unswerving devotion to the Sovereign was 
one of his favourite points of attack. “ Now, Blackwood, 
how could the death of the Sovereign possibly affect you ? ” 
he would say. “ If you heard of it to-morrow morning, 
you know perfectly well you would eat just as good a 
breakfast—you would not even deny yourself that second 
kidney.” It was in vain to protest that in face of such a 
calamity the very thought of broiled kidneys would be dis¬ 
tasteful. Mr. Trollope bore everything before him, and 
prepared for another attack. The Conservative Party and 
Dizzy was a tempting subject for a tilt. “ You know, 
Blackwood, you know you think exactly about Dizzy as I 
do; you know you would be very glad to hear he had been 
had up for—for shoplifting.” Tableau! all holding up their 
hands, and Mr. Trollope delighted with the sensation he 
had produced. 

That passage will show that Mrs. Porter knows very well 


how to utilise her recollections, and owing to the nature of 
John Blackwood’s relations with his authors, most of them 
were not only household words, but familiar figures. A 
great stand-by was General Edward Hamley, but nothing 
specially characteristic is recorded of him; Mrs. Porter, 
however, shows a wise appreciation of his extraordinary tour 
de force —“ Shakespeare’s Funeral ”—certainly one of the 
best things that ever appeared in Maga. Laurence Oliphant 
is everywhere in the book, and always an attractive figure. 
George Eliot and Lewes were constant correspondents, and 
their letters are perhaps those to which the publisher would 
have pointed to with most pride. For George Eliot was 
diffident and despondent to a fault; in the early days, 
when Scenes from Clerical Life began to appear in Maga, 
Lewes wrote to implore Blackwood to spare criticism lest 
he should “ quench a flickering flame.” But in the later 
correspondence Blackwood’s letters are welcomed as the 
best stimulus. In 1871 he wrote his enthusiasm over the 
early parts of Middlemarch ; and Lewes answered : 

Talk of tonics, you should have seen the stimulating 
effect of your letter yesterday respecting “ Miss Brooke ” ! 
She who needs encouragement so much to give her some 
confidence, and shake the ever-present doubt of herself 
and her doing, relies on you, and takes comfort from you 
to an extent you can hardly imagine. Unhappily, it don’t 
last. A week hence she will be as sceptical as ever I 
Thank God, she is really improving now, though still very 
weak, and burning with poetic fire to be at Dodo once 
more. 

One of the most interesting letters in the volume is from 
Dickens, whom John Blackwood had come to know in the 
days when, at twenty-two, he was sent to manage the 
London branch of the house. Blackwood, still himself 
ignorant of the secret, had written apparently to urge 
arguments for believing the writer of Scenes from Clerical 
Life to be a man. Dickens replies: 

The portions of the narrative to which you refer had 
not escaped my notice. But their weight is very light in 
my scale, against all the references to children, and against 
such marvels of description as Mrs. Barton sitting up in 
bed to mend the children’s clothes. The selfish young 
follow with the heart disease in “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story” 
is plainly taken from a woman’s point of view. Indeed, 
I observe all the women in the book are more alive than 
the men, and more informed from within. As to Janet, 
in the last tale, I know nothing in literature done by a 
man like the frequent references to her grand form and 
her eyes and her height and so forth; whereas I do know 
innumerable things of that kind in books of imagination 
done by women. And I have not the faintest doubt that 
a woman described her being shut out into the street by 
her husband, and conceived and executed the whole idea 
of her following of that clergyman. If I be wrong in 
this, then I protest that a woman’s mind has got into 
some man’s body by a mistake that ought immediately 
to be corrected. 

Of Thackeray, a much closer friend than Dickens, the 
book contains many pleasant glimpses. But the best 
thing in the volume is the chapter devoted to Charles Lever. 
Much of the work written in his later and more mature 
manner appeared in Maga, not without trepidations on the 
part of the editor, who was asked to accept a serial on the 
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strength of four chapters. But Lever could only work in 
his own way. “ You ask me how I write. My reply is, 
just as I live—from hand to mouth. I can do nothing 
continuously—that is, without seeing the printed part dose 
behind me. This has been my practice for five-and-twenty 
years, and I don’t think I could change it.” But, by way 
of an offset, he solicited rather than deprecated criticism. 
“ Use the knife,” he wrote, “ don’t be afraid to cut. I 
can change; in fact, it is the one compensation for all the 
artistic demerits of my way of work that I can change as 
easily as I can talk of changing.” 

Relations between the kindly publisher and his irre¬ 
sponsible contributor grew close and touching. Lever’s 
son died, and Blackwood wrote offering to suspend instal¬ 
ments of the novel then running. “I will make any 
arrangements to suit a man suffering under sorrow such 
as yours.” It was not always in sorrow that the men 
drew together; many brilliant evenings were spent in 
London, when “ Cornelius O’Dowd ” kept the editor-pub¬ 
lisher and his friends in laughter by the hour. “God 
forgive me,” writes Lever, in a letter to the present 
Mr. Blackwood, “ but I grow less wise as I grow 
older.” 

The chapter is the one which we would pick out, not 
only for the intrinsic charm of Lever and all his epistles, 
but as perhaps the extreme instance of all those qualities 
which make John Blackwood a living centre to this book. 
Kindly, generous, and straightforward, he was more than 
that; he came near to being the ideal editor. Never 
writing himself, his whole mind was taken up with the 
effort to make Maga as good as it could be ; he was a 
shrewd and excellent critic, and, what is still rarer, 
abundant in suggestion. Politics perhaps sat nearest his 
soiil; but literature was really alive to him, though, like 
all men whose interest in literature is keen and personal, 
he had his limitations. Few more attractive personalities 
have been set before us in a memoir; and if there was a 
seamy side to the stuff of his nature, we can only say that 
we never have heard of it. 

One or two slips in the book may be noticed: “ Clitanus ’ ’ 
for Clitumnus (p. 8), “ en ” for au desespoir (p. 14), “ dis¬ 
illusion^ ” for disillusionni (p. 134), and “ Lord Crewe ” for 
Lord Kew, in Thackeray (p. 35). And one phrase from 
a letter of George Eliot’s may fitly terminate this notice: 
“ Reviewers are fellow-men towards whom I keep a 
Christian feeling by not reading them.” 


A Splendid Gift Book. 


appearance of the page quite satisfactory. In short, the 
book is a book, and not a mere “ art volume.” We 
reproduce a couple of the smaller portraits, and a facsimile 



GAINSBOROUGH. 

From the Picture by Zoffany. 

of the famous letter Gainsborough wrote to the Royal 
Academy, in one-half the size of the original. Apropos 
this letter, Mr. Armstrong says: “ If I am right in my 
reading of the facts, Gainsborough has lain all these years 
under an unfair imputation, and the discredit of a silly 
quarrel belongs quite as much to the Academy am to him.” 
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Gainsborough and Mis Place in English Art. By Walter 
Armstrong. (Heinemann. £5 5s.) 


GAINSBOROUGH AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY : 
AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


The Director of the Irish National Gallery, aided by his 
enthusiastic publisher and by owners of Gainsborough 
pictures all over the kingdom, has contrived, in this 
magnificent volume, to produce a worthy memorial of the 
greatest English artist of the eighteenth century. The 
numerous reproductions in photogravure and lithograph 
are thoroughly well done, and have been most carefully 
priited. The paper is good, the type excellent, and the 


The text of the book is worthy of the superb illustra¬ 
tions. In his introduction Mr. Armstrong has written a 
really effective essay on the nature of art. He has, of 
course, proved himself before to be an exceptionally fine 
critic of rosthetics, but he has never done anything so lumin¬ 
ous as this essay. His estimate of Gainsborough is perhaps 
the estimate of an enthusiast, but it is closely reasoned, 
and one does not see how it can be overthrown. He 
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■places him indubitably above Ingres, Reynolds, and Franz 
Hals, and be will not admit that either Velasquez or 
Rembrandt was, on the whole, bis superior. He has it 



GEORGE CANNING AS A BOY. 
From thi picture by Gainsborough. 


that Rembrandt “conceived on a higher plane," that 
Velasquez “painted objects better,” but that Gainsborough 
painted better “ in the abstract.” 

Mr. Armstrong has the courage to say that he considers 
“The Morning Walk,” which, by the way, forms the 
frontispiece to the book, to be the finest picture painted 
since the death of Rubens and Velasquez. Nevertheless, 
he keeps a vigilant eye for the master’s limitations. The 
first of the impressionists (and, if Mr. Armstrong’s 
argument is carried out, the last also), Gainsborough could 
never attain perfect success when he had to begin by 
consciously exercising his intellect upon a composition. 
Mr. Armstrong elaborates this point with much skill. 

Indeed, so excellent is the “ reading matter ” of this 
gift-book, that we should welcome its reissue in separate 
form. 


The Romance of Book-Collecting. By J. H. Slater. 

Mr. Slater’s title to write about books and book-collect¬ 
ing was made good long ago; and here he gives us ten 
gossipping chapters such os only an old book-hunter 
could write. He praises Catalogues, compares Prices, 
lays down “The Rules of the Chase,” and expounds 
“ The Glamour of Bindings.” It is rather unfortunate 
that in his chapter on “ The Forgotten Lore Society ” 
Mr. Slater speaks of the Original Poetry of “Victor and 
Cazire ” as a lost work, and naively asks, concerning 
Stockdale’s destroyed copies, “Where are these dere¬ 
licts now ? ” The answer is, they are at the Bodley 
Head, at least in facsimile. Mr. Slater persists that one 
copy may be “ lying perdu in the garret [? Garnett] . . . 
J of some old farmhouse [? British Museum] in which 
Shelley is but little known, and ‘ Victor ’ and ‘ Cazire ’ 
absolute strangers both.” We must not be understood to 
blame Mr. Slater. The psychological moment for pub¬ 
lishing a book on book-collecting is necessarily elusive, 


and can be captured less by forethought than by luck. 
Perhaps Mr. Slater’s chapter on “Some Hunting-Grounds 
of London ” is as interesting as any in his book. “ Speak' 
ing generally,” he says, “the second-hand book trade 
has been driven bodily out of the central and eastern parts 
of London, and has settled itself in the streets west of Tem¬ 
ple Bar and Holbom Viaduct, always avoiding the Strand, 
which, for some reason or other, has ever been regarded 
as an inhospitable quarter.” On the other hand, Holborn, 
with its creoks and inlets, has always been a good book¬ 
selling locality. Mr. Slater does not forget to mourn the 
disappearance, not more than five years ago, of the shop 
in Gray’s-inn-lane in which Tom Osborne made his money 
in the middle of the last century, and in which Dr. 
Johnson felled him to the ground with a copy of Biblia 
Grteca Septuaginta (Frankfort, 1594). Mr. Slater has 
bought books—and so have we—on the barrows of the 
New Cut, Whitechapel High-street, and the Farringdon- 
road. In the last-named market he picked up an original 
study by Sir Joshua Reynolds. An entertaining book 
throughout. (Elliot Stock. 5s.) 


Ave Roma Immortalis. By F. Marion Crawford. 

By this work Mr. Crawford makes Rome intelligible to 
the most ignorant of tourists. He has written a history 
and guide-book in one, with the flowing pen that is so 
dear to the readers of his copious novels, and the result 
is extremely agreeable. True that although the work occu¬ 
pies two volumes of three hundred pages each, neither the 
historical portion nor the guide-book portion can be called 
exhaustive ; but for a clear running account of the Eternal 
City, its beginnings, its chequered career, and its present 
state, social and architectural, it is sufficing. If any¬ 
thing, it is more than sufficing, for Mr. Crawford has 
an affection for rhetoric which has led to quite unneces¬ 
sary expansion. The value of a book of this character 
is impaired by dividing it into two volumes. More com¬ 
pression, to bring it all between two covers, would 
have been a boon. For especial modem interest we re¬ 
commend the chapter on Leo XIII. Mr. Crawford writes 
thus: “Straight-minded, honest and simple he is, yet 
keen, sensitive, and nobly cautious; for there is no nobility 
in him who risks a cause for the vanity of his own courage, 
and who, in blind hatred of his enemies, squanders the 
devotion of those that love him.” The second half of this 
sentence illustrates Mr. Crawford’s verbosity. It might 
easily go, and thus help to reduce the work to a form suit¬ 
able for those who wish to make a travelling companion of 
it. The illustrations, in the form of excellent photographs 
of modem Rome, are as good as one could wish. (Mac¬ 
millan. 21s. net.) 


Some Verses. By Helen Hay. 

Miss Hay has left behind her in England a pretty 
memento in this modest little book of poetry. It has but 
seventy pages, and few of the poems are longer than a 
page, but to each, thought and careful pains have 
been devoted, and each reflects a delicate personality. 
For the most part Miss Hay’s muse is serious and a little 
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disposed to tender melancholy ; but here is a lyric on a 
gayer note: 

A lass from the woods 
With a leaf in her hair! 

And the rain of the night 
And the wind of the mom, 

They both quivered right; 

For my spirit forlorn 
In a garment of white 
And a laugh newly born 
Sprang in maddest of moods 
Like a blossom in air 
To the kiss of the sun 
And the curl of the breeze, 

Caught the cobwebs begun 
In the hush of the trees 
All my beatings were one 
With the swirl of the seas. 

Dead the creature that broods 
In a tangle of care; 

There’s a lass from the woods 
With a leaf in her hair. 

The book will be read by Miss Hay’s many friends, and 
it should make for her some new ones. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Twenty Years in the Near East. By A. H. Beaman. 

In 1878 the Government decided to establish an Oriental 
school at Constantinople for the purpose of training young 
men for the Consular service in the Levant, and Mr. A. H. 
Beaman was one of the first batch of Student Dragomans 
sent out to the school at Ortakeui. His first post, after 
passing the examinations at the end of his term, was at 
Beyrout; thence he was transferred to Damascus, and 
later on to Cairo, where he came in for the stirring times 
of the Arabi rebellion. In one way and another he saw a 
great deal of service, for his knowledge of Arabic was of 
the highest importance to our authorities in Egypt. But 
Lia sympathies seem to have been always more or less with 
the Arabi party, and so, when the trials of the rebels were 
going on, he resigned his commission in the Consular 
sendee, and defended some of the cases in the courts. At 
the same time he joined the Staff of the Standard as 
Egyptian correspondent, a connexion which be has kept 
up ever since. He soon found his hands full of work; 
but, not content with the business his knowledge of Arabic 
and the East brought him, he started a little paper of his 
own, The Times of Egypt, which he sold before it quite 
succeeded in breaking him down with overwork. His 
paper then sent him to Bucharest and Belgrade, and in his 
spare time he visited Macedonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and Montenegro. In 1890 he was at Sofia, and saw the 
end of the Panitza plot. After a visit to Russia he went 
back to Egypt for the Dongola expedition, aud when the 
Cretan disturbances began set off for Canea. His opinion 
is that Crete will have to be annexed to Greece, when the 
Cretans will soon get as sick of tbe sham politicians of 
Greece as they were of the Turks. The last chapter is a 
sort of summary of the policy of the past twenty years in 
the Near East, and Mr. Beaman’s long experience tells 
him that we have made a great mistake in alienating the 
Turks and backing up their and our enemy, Russia. M 


Beaman has somewhat belated ideas on our position in 
Egypt, and some of his Servian history is not beyond 
reproach. Moreover, the Princess Milena, of Montenegro,, 
can hardly be said to have been a peasant girl, as she is 
the daughter of Velikivoivode Peter Vukotic, one of the 
greatest Montenegrin warriors of the century. But Mr. 
Beaman’s autobiography is as interesting as a romance, 
and throws many sidelights on the last twenty years in 
the Levant. No one who studies the Eastern Question 
should miss this book, though a better index would be a 
great advantage to it and to the reader. (Methuen.) 


Monasticism. By H. J. Feasey. 

This is not a very well-written or a very scholarly 
book, but it may, perhaps, serve as a popular summary 
of a large subject. The first half of the book deals, in 
two chapters, with the earlier monastic developments in 
East and West, and then with the new birth of the 
institution under the rule of St. Benedict and his followers. 
The second half is a detailed account of the constitution 
and customs of mediaeval monastic life. It would hare 
been more valuable if authorities had been given, and 
if care had been taken to distinguish the characteristics 
of the different orders. Fosbroke’s British Monasticism is 
antiquated, but in many respects Fosbroke has the advan¬ 
tage over Mr. Feasey. (Sands.) 


Little Bertha. By W. J. Stillman. 

This pretty story which Mr. Stillman wrote years ago for 
his little boy, was originally printed in that excellent 
magazine, Good Words for Children. In a preface addressed 
“ to critic and parent only ” Mr. Stillman states his creed 
with regard to this form of literature. “ The fairy story,”’ 
he says, “ which 

turns out an allegory, with its haec fabula. docet, is to me 
utterly detestable as it was in my childhood, as is that 
which is written to meet the exigencies of the adult 
intellect and its standards of criticism. What children 
want is best known to the children, but it is absolutely 
certain that it is not what the adult wants, and I should 
as soon have thought of writing a new Gospel of Chris¬ 
tianity as a new fairy story, had I not in the latter under¬ 
taking had the guidance of a little child.” 

Finally, says Mr. Stillman of the story, “I wish that it 
may be judged by those only for whom it was written. 
Dolce est desipere in loco, and that place for me is with the 
children.” Yet we take the liberty of saying that Little 
Bertha seems to us a charming tale, although children have 
been accustomed of late to such high seasoning that some 
of them may find it a shade too quiet in tone. (Grant 
Richards. Is. Cd.) 


Postscript. 

“ We seemed to have stumbled across the one bit of 
Europe which has not been pilloried on paper at one time 
or another, and so we here venture to take up a couple of 
notebooks which were originally made for personal grati¬ 
fication, and amplify them into a volume. . . .” This is a- 
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sentence from the preface to Through Arctic Lapland 
(Black j, by Cutdiffe Hyne, and it is typical of the manner 
of the book. The book is not literature: it is written in 
slap-dash journalese: “ As a first luxury we u-ent 

and bathed,” and is diffuse and hail-fellow-well met; 
but it is interesting. Mr. Hyne is continually recording 
new facts, continually informing us of this and that which 
we are not unwilling to hear; he never wearies of the r6le 
of returned traveller, and never loses his spirits. Hence 
the book is entertainment. The sketches by Mr. C. Hayter, 
Mr. Hyne’s travelling companion, are of assistance to the 
text. 

A year-book of fine thoughts and great examples should 
be an agreeable variation upon Shakespeare calendars and 
those little devotional works which are comforting rather 
than stimulating by their gentle piety. Mr. Edwin Hodder 
has compiled a very excellent work of this kind in 
Suggestive Lives and Thoughts; or, Brief Studies, Literary, 
Biographical, and Eeligious, for Every Bay in the Tear 
(Murray). The selection has been carefully made, and to 
each morning is placed enough reading matter to occupy 
its owner some five to ten minutes. To-day (November 19), 
for example, is devoted to Disraeli, who on this date, in 
1873, was installed Lord Hector of Glasgow University. 
Mr. Hodder prints some extracts from Disraeli’s address. 
To-morrow (November 20) belongs to Thomas Chatterton, 
who was born on that date in 1752. Mr. Hodder quotes 
passages concerning Chatterton from Daniel Wilson, Prof. 
Masson, and Wordsworth. The scheme of the book is 
good, and it has been well carried out. 

Sir Edward Hamilton’s monograph upon Mr. Gladstone 
(Murray) is a little work of great interest. Sir Edward 
had, as private secretary, opportunities of knowing Mr. 
Gladstone very intimately, and he has here set down his 
impressions clearly and modestly, and with the distinction 
of simplicity. The book is for Gladstonians rather than 
for those hostile to its subject, for Sir Edward Hamilton 
is a hero-worshipper of impregnable devotion. Particularly 
interesting to us is the account of Mr. Gladstone’s metho¬ 
dical habits with his correspondence and money matters. 
Sir Edward, after telling how all ordinary receipts were 
accounted for, says: “But the item which afforded him 
most satisfaction was receipts which he might derive from 
his literary labours. Such earnings he entered separately 
in a little book kept for the purpose, and the entries were 
made with that pride which is characteristic of amateur 
authors.” Altogether, a very charming estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone the gentleman. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown is preparing a new edition of 
the late Addington Symonds’s Sketches in Italy and Greece, 
Sketches and Studies in Italy, and Italian Byways. For the 
convenience of travellers he has altered the order of the 
essays in these three volumes, and has given them topo¬ 
graphical arrangement. This being so, a new general 
title seemed advisable, hence the books in their new form 
will be known as Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 
The First Series and Second Series now lie before us. 
The First Series begins with “The Love of the Alps” 
essay, and passes through Davos, Provence, Lombardy, 
and Como, to Venice. The Second Series begins with 
Bavenna, and dallies in Umbria, Florence, and Tuscan 
villages, among scenery and Renaissance poets. 


Mr. Dent has just added to his reprints of English 
classics an edition of The Vicar of Wakefield with full-page 
coloured illustrations by Mr. F. D. Bedford. Some are 
charming, notably that entitled “ Fortune Telling ” ; but 
the art of colour-printing has not yet been mastered in 
Bedford-street. The book has an introduction which is 
not likely to delight true lovers of Goldsmith’s book, 
although those who now come to the story for the first- 
time may not grumble. 

From the week’s crop of fairy stories we pick out The 
Pink Hen (Hurst & Blackett) as a very readable one. The 
author is Mr. Cuthbert Spurling, whose name is new to 
us. “ There was once a little girl, who lived with her 
parents and her nurse in the country. She had no brothers 
or sisters, no cousins, no uncles, and not even a pet rabbit. 
She had, it is true, one aunt, who came to visit the house 
once a year. When she came she always shook her head 
at Barbara (that was the little girl’s name) and said that in 
her day children were not spoilt.” Such is the promising 
opening, and the story develops quickly into a fresh and 
merry one, with a whimsical king in it, and a giant who 
accounted for much mortality. The lists of a year’s deaths, 


for example, ran thus : 


Scarlet Fever . 

20 

Measles . 

15 

Cold . 

10 

Giant . 

5 

We recommend The Pink Hen very cordially. 



Every autumn produces at least one alphabet. This 
week we are brought face to face with Dr. Jollyloy's ABC 
(Gardner & Co.), by Mr. Gordon Browne. The method is 
a cumulative one. Instead of confining each letter to one 
thing, each letter has an assortment. Thus D stands for 
dame, dustcart, dragon, digger, drum, dumpling, deer, 
dish, downs, dog, distaff, dragoon, dairy, dairymaid, damsel, 
and duke, and Mr. Browne has made a drawing intro¬ 
ducing them all. The plan is good, for there is nothing 
that pleases a small child more than to run things to 
earth in a picture. 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co.’s Handy - Volume 
Shakespeare has now been divided into thirty-nine tiny 
little tomes bound in red limp cloth, clearly lettered on the 
back, each containing a play. It makes a very attractive 
present. 

Messrs. Ward & Lock are beginning, with Katerfelto, a 
cheap edition of Whyte-Melville. The first volume was 
well chosen, considering the interest that novel-readers are 
now taking in Jacobite affairs. Miss Lucy E. Kemp- 
Welch has made some good pictures for it, particularly in 
those cases where a horse plays a part in the scene. 

To the American series of “ Little Masterpieces” which 
Messrs. Service & Paton are introducing to this country 
they have now added Houithorne. The book is suitable- 
for the pocket, and even by those of Hawthorne’s readers 
who do not quite agree with the selection it should be 
made welcome. The stories chosen are “Dr. Heidigger’s 
Experiment,” “The Birthmark,” “Ethan Brand,” 
“Wakefield,” “ Drowne’s Wooden Image,” “The Am¬ 
bitious Guest,” “The Great Stone Face,” and The Grey 
Champion.” A portrait of Hawthorne is given. 
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Fiction. 

Phases of an Inferior Planet. By Ellen Glasgow. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

This is a New York story of Bohemian art life. The 
chief fault is that the author has so passionately concen¬ 
trated herself on the two leading characters that the minor 
figures are carelessly imagined, and drawn without force 
or originality. But it will be read for its extraordinary 
-and pitiless analysis of a very woman of the time. The 
effect achieved is one of unrelieved misery. For ourselves, 
we say frankly—and it is a tribute, in a way, to the writer’s 
power—that we regret having opened it, so painful was 
the depression it left behind. The life of everyone is, in 
large measure, a struggle against pessimism and melancholy, 
and contains sorrow enough, without calling in this ill- 
omened prophet to destroy the last germ of hope. For 
that is the conclusion of the whole matter. Mariana 
passes through all the deep experiences of life, and finds 
nothing but illusion. She wins such a love as might be 
■thought to redeem any existence from despair, yet it leads 
but to deeper sorrows. Motherhood yields no consolation. 
“It seemed inexplicable to her that women went on 
travailing and giving birth. That a woman who had once 
known the agony of maternity should consent to bear a 
second, a third, or a fourth child struck her as ridiculous. 
She closed her eyes and laughed.” The experienced 
novel-reader needs no telling that a story written in this 
•temper ends in death; but how that gloomy consummation 
is reached we leave the explorer to discover. The hero is 
left in despair—he is a “ Father,” but an atheist. He has 
uncorked a bottle of poison, when a knock comes to the 
•door: 

He replaced the stopper, still holding the phial in his 
hand. For a moment the heavy silence hung oppressively, 
and then he answered: “ What is it P ” His voice sounded 
lifeless, like that of one awakening from heavy sleep or a 
trance. 

“You are there? Come quickly. The men at the 
Beasley Bolling Mills have gone on strike. A policeman 
was shot and several of the strikers wounded. You are 
wanted to speak to them.” 

“ To speak to them ? ” 

“ I have a cab. You may prevent bloodshed. Come.” 

Father Algareife returned the phial to its drawer, with¬ 
drew the key from the lock, and rose. He opened the door 
and faced the messenger. His words came thickly: 

“ There is no time to lose,” he said. “ I am ready.” 

With this message, and the moral underlying it, the book 
abruptly ends. It is not to be disputed that Ellen Glasgow 
has obtained a brilliant success, if her aim was to impress 
the miserable doctrine that life is not worth living. Were 
such a mournful philosophy well founded, its dissemination 
could only end in discouragement and decay. But her 
insight is not equal to her powers of observation. The 
best of her work is largely made up of externals, and the 
reader cannot help feeling at the salient points in the career 
of her hero and heroine that there must have been in their 
lives much more than comes within her ken. Every 
thinker has moments of despair, but none has attained real 
greatness who has cast the shadow of these over all life. 


“ We bid you to hope ” was the final message of the 
greatest writer of this century, and one cannot help think¬ 
ing that the latter-day lady novelist would not be so gloomy 
and pessimistic if she would ponder the grounds on which 
that message was based. At all events, of all the “ isms ’’, 
in the category—realism and sensationalism included—we 
are inclined to think this “ism” of blank misery by far 
the most pernicious. 


A Deliverance. By Allen Monkhouse. 

(Lane. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Monkhouse’s tragedy is, we suppose, open to the 
charge of morbidity. There are two women and a man, 
who vacillates between them, drawn to this relation by the 
brain, to that by the pricking of the sense. Man and one 
woman are in pathological states, of mind or body or 
both: and on the other woman, the sane large-souled 
creature, the burden of the suffering falls. Ursula 
Harland sweetens the book. She is a type to which 
fiction has done less than justice, the woman who is slowly 
shaping herself for the future of our race, resolute to live 
her own life with open eyes, resolute also “ to express and 
control herself,” not to gain her experience only, but to 
gamer it. Throughout the story the demand upon her is 
excessive, and her rich nature meets every claim. Mr. 
Monkhouse deserves credit for the fine conception, as also 
for the treatment of Harry Searle, a poor creature, but a 
subtle study. And the merit which the book derives from 
its subject is added to by the admirable way in which it is 
written. The dialogue is particularly excellent. Wits 
rather than phrases battle, without any failure to be 
natural. This seems a fair average sample : 

“ Sixty! it’s a long way off. I wonder whether I shall 
know you at sixty ? ” 

“Oh, yes! we shall be the cheery old friends of the 
optimistic novel.” 

“ Sixty ! it’s a great, weary way off. I can’t do it. I 
can never do it.” 

“ It excites me—the thought of all that life to come.” 

“I can’t look so far ahead. I wish that the summer 
were here.” 

“ I don’t think you wish for the summer quite in the 
right way.” 

“How?” 

“ You wish it as a relief—a distraction.” 

“Well.” 

“ You should love the summer for itself.” 

Altogether, this is a book of distinction. 


The Rue Bargain. By B. Murray Gilchrist. 

(Grant Richard 1 ?. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Murray Gilchrist continues his Feakland studiee in 
a happy vein. It is high praise to say that he reminds one 
at times of Mr. Thomas Hardy. It is a similar type of 
realism, a cognate pagan feeling. His characters are 
clear-cut and distinct, especially the farm-folk, with their 
homely metaphors redolent of labour in the fields and 
nearness to the earth. Touches of poetry, too, underlie 
all the rough exterior. Take, for instance, the following 
passage. It is Elizabeth Burdekin’s wedding morning. 
It will be a surreptitious wedding to a fascinating, but 
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undesirable, wooer. Hannah White, her uncle’s house- 
beeper and cousin, comes to wahen her. 

She was sixty-five years old; very bowed in the back, 
but with a face ruddy and sound as a well-wintered 
pippin. Although her night had been tormented with 
scruples concerning her abetting of the youthful lovers, 
her black and beady eyes were sparkling merrily. She 
was the last woman in the Peak to wear the flowered 
bedgown. Beneath this, as Elizabeth knew, were a pair 
of cowskin corsets—“jumps," she called them—and eight 
woollen petticoats of varying lengths. 

“My pratty, pratty wench,” she said, as she kissed 
Elizabeth, “ yo’re as sweet an’ fresh as th’ momin’. I 
ne’er thowt yo’ld be up yet, an’ so I cem to wekken yo’. 
Bu’, since I’m here, I’m goin’ to dress yo’ i’ yor bride- 
gaan. Yo’ll be a happy wife, Liz, though yo’ ‘ wed i’ 
May.’ ” 

Maria knelt to gather her hawthorn flowers; the dame, 
seeing them for the first time, was overcome with anger. 

“Drat th’ baim!” she cried, “ a-bringin’ ’em into th’ 
haase! Theere’s nowt unluckier—if we let ’em stop.” 

She made the sign of the cross over the white, half- 
opened buds, and after mumbling some incoherent 
formula, flung them disdainfully from the window. 

Elizabeth Burdekin and Maria Astringer are the two 
beautiful nieces of old Daniel Pursglove, a Peakland 
fanner. Elizabeth’s first husband sets off to seek his 
fortune in America, and is no more heard of. Elizabeth 
marries again, and her second husband seduces her cousin 
Maria, and the complications are finally solved by the first 
husband’s return. Daniel Pursglove is a delightful, tender¬ 
hearted, bluff old farmer, and Elizabeth is perhaps the 
least interesting personage in an excellent story. The 
cover design, in three colours, which we reproduce else¬ 
where, is by Mrs. Chambers. 


Poor Human Nature. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 

(Grant Bichards.) 

This is an old-fashioned story. It tells of the true love of 
a tenor and a prima donna, its unhappy course and happy 
ending; and it tells it exceedingly well, with quiet con¬ 
fidence and easy straightforwardness. 

The tenor is Herr Dahlmann, a village schoolmaster in 
a German hamlet, with a big, clean soul and an inexorable 
sense of duty. The prima donna is a young American, 
Clare Arrowsmith, and together they sing Wagner in the 
Opera-house at Dresden (disguised thinly in this book as 
Blankenstadt), and thus fan the flame of passion. But 
Dahlmann, in his simple, school-teaching days, had become 
engaged to a pretty village girl, and her he feels bound to 
marry, although nothing but misery can manifestly come of 
it. Misery does come. Dahlmann does his best to forget 
the Other, but his wife is jealous and is never contented 
save with discontent. His voice suffers; he has a severe 
illness ; and at length the flight of one of them is found by 
the luckless affinities to be the only solution. So far, all 
is frustration and pitifulness; but then Dahlmann’s wife 
dies, and years after he meets his old love in London, and 
they are at last united, and the reader is transported with 
delight. 

Upon the characters of Dahlmann and Clare the author 
has lavished her attention, and they stand four square to 


the winds. We know them intimately, and honour them. 
Among the incidental figures are some excellent studies: 
the village pastor, Dahlmann’s poor little wife, and certain 
of the operatic singers. Miss Godfrey has given care to 
every detail. Her literary skill is also notable. The story 
is told with grace and delicacy, and no little strength. Miss 
Godfrey is mistress of a steady narrative flow which is now 
uncommon in fiction, and her book should delight many a 
reader tired of less leisurely and concentrated work ; many 
a reader who cares for music; and everyone who has ever 
sojourned in the capital of Saxony. 


Owd Bob. By Alfred Ollivant. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

“Owd Bob ” was a grey dog of Kenmuir; further, he was 
reputed the best sheep-dog that ever was or ever will be. 
And the sheep-dogs of the North, according to Mr. Ollivant, 
are supreme among dogs. Witness this description of the 
special variety to which Owd Bob gave the last and finest 
lustre: 

Should you, while wandering in the wild sheepland 
about the twin Pikes, happen on moor or in market upon 
a very perfect gentle knight clothed in dark grey habit, 
splashed here and there with rays of moon; free by right 
divine of the guild of gentlemen, strenuous as a prince, 
lithe as a rowan, graceful as a girl, with high king- 
carriage, motions and manners of a fairy-queen; should 
he have a noble breadth of brow, an air of still strength 
born of right confidence, all unassuming; last, and most 
unfailing test of all, should you look into two snowdoud 
eyes, calm, wistful, inscrutable, their soft depths clothed 
on with eternal sadness—yearning, as is said, for the soul 
that is not theirs—know then you look upon one of the 
line of most illustrious sheep-dogs of the North. 

It will be observed that Mr. Ollivant has a pretty fancy, 
and that he uses an agile pen. Indeed, this novel has 
distinctly the literary touch—rare enough in the so-called 
literature of sport. The author is of those who are nice 
upon questions such as the position of an adverb or the 
length of a relative clause. That he has a complete know¬ 
ledge of his subject, and has felt that subject deeply, is 
beyond question. In fact, the book deserves to be called 
remarkable. The plot is doggy to a degree, and very com¬ 
plicated, and therefore we cannot attempt here even a 
summary of it. But it abounds in authentic thrills and 
vivid descriptions of dog-life, and the pictures of men, 
too, are laudably alive. To our thinking, Owd Bob might 
have reached a wider success if it had contained a little 
less dog and a little more man. However, Mr. Ollivant 
set out to write a dog-novel, and he has written a very 
good one. 


Notes on Novels. 

\_These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Open Question. By C. E. Raimond. 

A novel by the author of George Mo udtvillt’s Husband. Already 
a contemporary, not given to hysterical verdicts, has described i • 
as a “ novel of genius.” The Open Question is a long sombre study 
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of the effect of inherited disease upon the vaiious members of 
an old South American family. Incidentally there is humour 
of a grim, sardonic kind. It ends in a double suicide. 
(Heinemsnn. 6s.) 

Some Persons Unknown. By E. W. Hornung. 

A collection of eleven short stories, sensational or pathetic, 
by the author of A Bride from the Bush and Tiny Luttrell. 
Some titles: “Kenyon’s Innings,” “The Widow of Piper’s 
Point,” “The Magic Cigar,” “The Governess at Greenbush,” 

“ A Spin of the Coin.” (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Mess Deck. By W. E. Shannon. 

The publishers put this forward as a companion to Mr. 
Jacobs’s Sea Urchins, and claim for it an equnl power of laughter 
making. We have found it less droll, but there is plenty of 
humour and sound work in it. Mr. Shannon’s stories are of 
the Navy, and they are rich in the idiom of the service and bluff 
humanity. (Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 

The Splendid Stranger. By Bobert Leighton. 

A vigorous story of Monmouth’s rebellion. The narrator is 
one Peter Endicott, and he wields a ready and serviceable pen. 
Among the characters—indeed, he is almost the hero of the 
book—is Daniel Foe, or Defoe. (The Sunday School Union. 2s.) 

Mam’zelle Grand'mere. By Fifine. 

Grand’mere begins by being Mrs. D’Arey, aged fifty-one, the 
custodian of Chon, a charming girl of nineteen. And after 
many pages packed with feminine waywardness and human 
narrowness generally, Grand'mere ends by becoming Mrs. 
Drake, and being at last perfectly happy and willing to think 
about growing old. The author calls the book “a frivolity.” 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 

Slum Silhouettes. By J. D. Brayshaw. 

In his preface the author assumes that because he deals with 
the slumB his work will be called rubbish. But this is to argue 
himself belated. Slum fiction is surely a fashion just now. 
These are new stories of mean streets, and the book is saturated 
with the Essex patois called Cockney. “ You orter seen them 
two gals scrap. . . . But Kitty was no match for Liz, an’ she 
found it aht.” And so forth. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

Curios. By Bichard Marsh. 

Some more of Mr. Marsh’s studies in the horrible and 
grotesque. The curios are a pipe, an ikon, a great auk’s egg, 
and such things, and to each belongs a mystery. The pipe 
was mounted with a living reptile encased in gum arabic. 
When cold the reptile appeared to be dead, but after the pipe 
had been alight awhile, it danced and writhed, and gave the 
smoker particular thrills and agonies. (Long. 6s.) 

The Cardinal’s Page. By James Baker. 

A story of historical adventure, by the author of Mark 
Tillotson. “ I was but a babe when my father fought at 
Agincourt,” says the supposed narrator. “Did I suck battle 
and adventure in with my mother’s milk ? I know not; but 
truly, now I be a man full of years, methinks my life has not 
failed in moving scenes—ay, in fierce scenes—and many a good 
adventure that bears the telling.” (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Neville Tyson. By May Sinclair. 

There is some wit and subtlety in this story, by the author 
of Audrey Craven. It concerns married life under modern 
conditions. There is a Miss Batchelor, who is “condemned by 
her own cleverness to perpetual maidenhood.” To her Mr. 
Neville Tyson says: “ Even a great intellect is a great mis¬ 
fortune—to a woman. Look at my wife, now. She has about 
as much intellect as a guinea-pig, and the consequence is she 
is not only happy herself, but a cause of happiness to others.” 
(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


The Bomances of a Musical 

Bachelor, &c. By Geoffrey Penworth. 

These stories of a Cheshire village are put into the mouth 
of a parish clerk, and they are steeped in local colour and 
feeling. “ Here, in this village of Stillmere, we stand upon an 
eminence, as it were, and review the past as it merges into the 
present. It is here that we find the bucolic mind passing from 
its eighteenth century lethargy, and adapting itself to nine¬ 
teenth century activity.” (Simplon Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 

A Bolt from the Blue. By Scott Graham. 

“ Sarah can do anything,” says Mrs. Le Breton, the young 
wife. “Sarah” is the servant, for whose character a Mrs. 
Arrowsmith has called. “I am glad to hear it,” replies that 
lady. “ And now, thank you once more for allowing me to 
see you. I trust that if at any future time I can do you a 

similar, kindness, you will- What f ” The stranger’s eye 

has fallen on the portrait of Mr. Le Breton. The bolt has 
fallen. A readable novel. (Jarrold & Sons. 6s.) 

Katrina. By Annie Howarth. 

This “ tale of the Karoo,” by the author of Jan, an 
Afrikander, opens in the good old way, with a solitary horse¬ 
man ; and from the first few pages the reader easily gathers 
that the story is concerned with English and Dutch settlers 
and farmers in the sixties. The local colour of the story is 
strong, but genuine human interest is its chief recommendation. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

A Quaker Maid. By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth. 

This story is a deliberate attempt to portray Quakerism of 
the old unbending kind and Quakerism of the larger-minded 
type now more commonly met with. The writer was herself 
born and bred in the Society of Friends. (T. F. Unwin. 6s.) 

Bansonmoor. By Bobert Dawbarn. 

Described as “ a modem story.” It deals with partnership- 
and forgery among other matters, and has these lines by 
Browning for its motto : 

By painting saintship I depicture sin: 

Beside my pearl, I prove how black tby jet. 

(Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Biver of Pearls. By Bene de Pont-Jest. 

This is a romance of Chinese life. The story opens with 
a wedding and ends with an execution. It is prefaced by a 
congratulatory letter to the author from General Tchen-ki- 
Tong. (John Macqueen. 6s.) 

Phil Flifpin’s Bise. By Frank Yerlock. 

The story of a street Arab in a great Midland city who rose 
to be mayor. “ Gee up ! gee up! ” said his little son to him. 
“ You’s a mare, you know! ” A simple tale. (Digby & Long.) 

The Forest of Bourg-Marie. By S. F. Harrison. 

One of the characters in this book is a Mr. Murray Carson, 
an expert in horseflesh, which seems to argue a curious over¬ 
sight on the part of the publisher. The story is Canadian- 
French, and is romantic and picturesque. (Arnold. 6s.) 

Niel Macleod. By L. Gladstone. 

“ A tale of literary life in London,” in the Kailyard manner. 
When a Man's Sinyle was this also, and more; but Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has individuality and humour, which make his work new 
and interesting. One sentiment in the book should please the 
canny Scot: “ The oof-bird wears the tartan at present.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
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Views. 

“ The Man Who Would Be King.” 

By Lionel Johnson. 

One epithet occurs with impressive iteration in Mr. O’Brien’s 
quietly enthusiastic Life of Parnell*—“ kingly.” Parnell 
was, still is, “The Chief,” by right divine of the genius 
that rules and leads. Like Cromwell, like Napoleon, he 
headed his people less as a popular tribune than as a 
popular tyrant; toward mob and multitude, as mob and 
multitude, he felt the indifference of Coriolanus, the 
impatience of self-conscious intellect. O’Connell, the one 
Irishman of the century comparable with him in effective¬ 
ness, loved the very physical contact with crowds, whom 
his voice swayed irresistibly. Parnell, even at his fiercest, 
and when his audience was friendliest, was alone and 
aloof, doing his duty and hating it. O’Connell was 
profuse of his own personality, and took life with an 
exuberant enjoyment, carrying himself as though every 
Irishman were his friend and kinsman. Many an Irish¬ 
man will speak of his two or three words with Parnell as 
though he were a devout Catholic telling of an audience 
with the Pope, an honour that may come but once in a 
lifetime. Trusted colleagues, valued allies, respected 
advisers, tolerated assistants Parnell had; but among the 
whole Irish race they were few indeed who, without 
shrewd misgivings, could call themselves his friends. 
Secretum meum mihi he seems always to have said, 
and he declined to wear either his heart or his brain 
upon his sleeve. He was “the strong still man” in not 
“ a blatant,” but a most loquacious land; and his country¬ 
men looked for more fruit from his silences than from the 
eloquence of others. To his own people he was the Man 

* The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell (1846-1891). By 
R. Barry O’Brien. (8mith, Elder & Co.) 


of Destiny, and, as a consequence, in great measure a Man 
of Mystery; but they knew that Ireland filled his life, 
that his will was of adamant, that England feared him, 
and that* he cared absolutely nothing for England. Ire¬ 
land found in such a man an acceptable tyrant, worthy of 
obedience and of confidence; and she found in him a new 
man. A Protestant landlord; of a family not long, as 
Irishmen estimate such matters, settled in Ireland, and 
though of honourable repute, by no means “ an household 
word” with Nationalists; without the agile or fervent 
imaginativeness of Irish orators, without historical lore or 
poetical sympathy; an Irishman who, to his last days, was 
constantly described by Englishmen as English in ways 
and manners, the young member for Royal Meath in 1875 
hardly seemed the man to capture and to captain the 
National cause, to bring Ireland within sight of self- 
government, and in less than twenty years to pass to his 
grave amid the awful, wrathful, and despairing sorrow of 
his country. Even less, perhaps, did his countrymen 
foresee that the taciturn young man destined to bring 
Ireland so close to the goal, was also destined—in part by 
his own fault, immeasurably more by the fault of others— 
to make the goal unattainable, may be, for generations. 
Quod Deus avortat. 

When Benvenuto Cellini had murdered a man, and 
Pope Paul III. was preparing to condone the peccadillo, 
one of his officials remonstrated. Said his Holiness: 
“ You don’t understand these things so well as I. Know 
that men like Benvenuto, unique in their profession, stand 
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above the law.” A thoroughly Kenaissance sentiment; 
yet, in a sense, not so entirely antinomian as it sounds. 
Assuredly Parnell was a Machiavellian, because Machia¬ 
vellian tactics, in a national cause, seemed to him necessary 
and “ common-sensible ” : what Thomas Davis or John 
Martin would have rather died than done, was sometimes to 
Parnell part of the disagreeable, but inevitable, political 
orders of the day. Among his deepest convictions lay his 
settled, untheatrical, essential conviction that England, 
being “ the enemy,” should be treated as such; that to 
the House of Commons, in which he sat as, in Attic 
phrase, “ a resident alien,” explanations, self-defences, 
regrets, apologies, could never be due from an Irishman; 
that his duty was to ignore even what some Irishmen 
might think the legitimate demands of the House upon 
one who belonged to it by his own choice and upon no 
compulsion. But Parnell sat at Westminster from first to 
last as a foreigner; it had no charm for him, no fascination, 
merely the interest of being the place where he could be most 
serviceable to Ireland, because most irritating to England. 
The British Parliament was his strategic field. The 
strangest, the most romantic figure in that assembly, he 
was there in superb isolation, directing his followers, but 
by the force of an iron will, not of intimacy and affection : 
the “ uncrowned king” cared nothing for popularity, even 
among his immediate courtiers and officials. Mr. 
Stevenson wrote of him upcn a great occasion : “ Horror, 
in this case, is due to Mr. Parnell: he sits before posterity 
silent, Mr. Forster’s appeal echoing down the ages.” Yes; 
silent to England and to English posterity, but in a silence 
most eloquent to Ireland; the silence of one to whom the 
opinion of England was irrelevant and valueless, of one to 
whom English execration or misunderstanding was as 
nothing, compared with the opportunity of showing Irish 
enmity and independence. He would negotiate with Tory 
or with Whig, accept measures from this government or 
from that, precisely as his political genius discerned it 
best; but he would never be fettered by the bonds of an 
alliance. He dealt with British parties as he dealt with 
the Clan-na-Gael, honourably, yet with all manner of 
cunning and dexterity, of diplomatic finesse. There was 
no waste in the man ; his speech, his silence, his activity, 
his inaction, were calculated and full of purpose: they 
were all part and parcel of his one inveterate aim to serve 
and save Ireland at any cost or risk to himself, but to do 
so in his own convinced and determined way. Like 
Strafford, he was thorough-, like Pius IX., he knew the 
power of a brief non possumue. 

Underneath his personal and intellectual hauteur, his 
nature concealed strange elements : the least modem and 
“ advanced ” of Connemara peasants was not more sincerely 
and passionately superstitious, more profoundly fatalistic. 
The master of tactics, the man of intuitive decision, of a 
mind rather scientific than imaginative, kept a watch for 
omens and portents and presages no less keenly than for 
political signs and indications of the times. Probably no 
one ever knew all that was in his unique nature : his, as 
an Irish writer has said, was an “ ice-clear, ice-cold in¬ 
tellect, working as if in the midst of fire.” The tragedy 
of passion, which proved his fall, served but to intensify in 
men’s eyes the intensity of his resolute temperament: the 


fight of his last days showed the depths of his nature 
breaking forth and surging up in a storm of fierce 
emotions. “ Once again,” he cried to a gathering of his 
countrymen, “once again I am come to cast myself into 
the deep sea of the love of my people.” What miracles 
and marvels of self-repression must have been his, who, 
with this fire of feeling in him, was so long its master, 
that the world thought him austerely cold and hardly 
human! The stem brevity and directness of his speech 
became glowing and winged with “ the love of love, the 
hate of hate, the scorn of scorn ”: he spoke and worked 
with “ thunders of thought and flames of fierce desire,” 
and yet did not suffer himself to be carried away even by 
the strained passion of the moment. And the bitterness 
of the pang was terrible. That “hypocritical” England 
should howl at “ immorality ” was but natural in his eyes; 
that Ireland, of her own free will, should cast him off 
would have seemed but justifiable, however painful. But 
that Ireland should do so at England’s bidding was the 
great betrayal, the national humiliation, the disastrous 
disgrace; and that the leaders in the shame should be his 
own creatures, and all, doubtless, “honourable men.” 80 , 
if he fought for himself, it was not for love of power in 
itself, but for the work and achievement of his manhood, 
lest it be utterly undone, and Ireland enter upon a new 
period of sordid wranglings and patriotic impotence. 
Ireland had “the Man,” who could bring round “the 
Hour.” Parnell felt the hideous irony of fate which 
destroyed the first in the name of the second. 

Mr. O’Brien, with masterly skill in the choice and dis¬ 
position of his material, has presented to us a living man, 
intelligible and credible, without in any degree lessening 
our sense of his wonderfulness and most rare individuality. 
He has portrayed him with all those limitations, moral 
and intellectual, which seem necessary to the making and 
moulding of a certain order of greatness. A small man 
has gone down to history as “ single-speech Hamilton ”; 
this great man might be known as “ single-will Parnell.” 
The thought of Ireland seized him in late youth or early 
manhood, and the thought fell upon almost virgin soil; no 
legacies of ancestral suffering, no memories of martyred or 
exiled forefathers, no exigencies of social or religious 
position, brought home to him the national cause and 
claim. But when they came, they came home indeed; 
they came to a will, a mind, an heart, incapable of vacilla¬ 
tion, forgetfulness, or fear. They came to one in whom 
fixity of purpose was combined with endless adaptability of 
means to ends: to one who, if not always and essentially 
iustus, was magnificently propositi tenax. These pages are, 
as it were, a glorification of will; we might almost say 
that Parnell irresistibly predestined his own free will, and 
went forward by inevitable compulsion of his own creating. 
By the side of most other Irishmen, in whom versatility is 
a charm and instability a danger, he appears the incarna¬ 
tion of set and sworn endeavour. Others, and better men 
than he, have hoped and longed to redeem their country ; 
this man, with all his subtleties and wiles, knew, had the 
child-like simplicity of feeling sure, that he could do it. 
He did not do it; but if it can bo done in his way, he must 
come again to do it. 
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A Meditation. 

By a Rising Author. 

[We received the MS. of the Meditation that follows last 
week. It was type-written, and the first page lore the follow¬ 
ing note: “This is sent without name or address. The 
Editor is implored not to fret about these things.” We 
never fret .— Ed.] 

The Bising Author sits at his ostentatiously character¬ 
istic table, meditative. The immature masterpiece is 
scarcely visible ; strips of printed matter obscure it, each 
strip trailing from a square of green paper bearing the 
legend “ Bomeike,” bearing also the portrait of that fame¬ 
dispensing world-famous man. And the Bising Author 
holds yet another of these strips, pink, ill-printed, care¬ 
lessly revised, in his increasingly well-known hand. 
Virulent abuse, and good business, no doubt, but as yet 
he is not altogether indurated. He has written books for 
some years with a certain interest and endeavour, and this 
particular paper has scarce had a line for them. And at 
last comes notice—he has been interviewed. The simple 
kit of the enterprise lies yonder on the shelf—bull-dog 
pip&> green flannel trousers, conical straw hat, and the rest 
of the personal touches. And here is the paper that 
ignored him so long frothing, foaming down the best part 
of a column. Three-quarters of a column! Never has 
Bomeike sent such a bundle, not even during the season of 
his preliminary announcements. For the most part they 
are unexpectedly hostile. One proclaims in an onset title 
the Bising Author’s “regrettable fall.” His rise it never 
proclaimed. Well, well .... 

The Bising Author is as God made him, and he cannot 
blind himself to things he has been shaped by destiny to 
see—with a clearness that sometimes terrifies him. Here 
is his name occupying space, beating up and down columns, 
threescore of indignant pressmen proclaiming the easily 
remembered bull-dog hat, conical pipe (is it ?) to a once 
heedless world. No doubt they know what is easy to write 
and pleasant for the readers to read. When he simply 
wrote books they passed him by, hurrying with lashes for 
such as he has now become. Those others they whipped 
into fame while he seemed in the way of perishing from 
neglect. And now, at the cost of a conical straw hat 
(thirteen-pence halfpenny), a bull-dog pipe of indifferent 
briar, decidedly inexpensive things, at the cost, too, of an 
afternoon’s conversation with an earnest stenographic and 
curiously uninteresting young man, he has at last got them 
all busy with him. The name will stick in dozens of minds 
by reason of that interview. It is infinitely sad that it 
should be so, but it is so. They will remember his name 
and his pipe and hat, and ascribe the pressman’s indigna¬ 
tion to unworthy motives—certainly a quite unjust adscrip- 
tion. And they will ask for his books at the libraries, and 
they will choose them from the bookstalls in preference to 
those by men with unfamiliar names. And that will mean 
profit to the Bising Author, and that profit will mean 
leisure and an easier mind; thence to better work, and 
certain things greatly longed for. Does not this end justify 
these means ? 

The Eising Authc r rises. He walks to a shelf where, 


carefully hidden under innocent, unattractive litter the 
periodical with the interview lies. He turns to that 
proclamation of himself, and for a space studies the 
carefully posed and retouched rendering. Even with 
these qualifications . . . the Bising Author tries to read 
as an utter stranger would do, and with the most charitable 
wishes. There is matter about “a powerful jaw,” the 
“affection” excited in half-an-hour in the “hardened 
journalistic breast ”; and there is the bull-dog pipe! and 
the hat! “ I really don’t know what I could have been 

thinking of when I read that proof! ” says the Bising 
Author. The paper is suddenly lying in the comer of the 
room, astonished, protesting, in the attitude of “ Nar then, 
’hasty!” . . . The press cuttings are scattered, and we 
are on the verge of an ill-considered vow. . . . 

“What is the alternative?” says the Bising Author, 
his indisputable lucidity coming to his rescue. “ Assume 
we stop this humbug, abandon the pretence of virile 
smoking, and sell or give away the hat; assume that the 
supply of photographs to economical editors of illustrated 
papers is stopped ; assume that we suddenly descend upon 
the excellent business man who has haggled us up to 
“ x per thou,” and tell him we have considered the lilies; 
assume that certain ciroles where an inundation of gabble 
fertilises the germinating soil of the paragraph crop are 
no longer frequented: and all these renunciations are- 
attractive. Let us further assume that, written in a quiet 
seclusion, his books will be as good or better than before. 
But where is the Bising Author ? 

A certain number of people who have read and liked his 
books will continue to read them. A certain number of 
reviewers even will continue to praise them;. but a con¬ 
siderable number of people who might read and like his 
books will never hear of them, because, since he will be 
an imperfectly known man, editors will hesitate to devote 
much space to his reviews and projects. Young reviewers, 
timid reviewers, and stupid reviewers will hesitate to- 
review an obscure stranger at length, and publishers will 
employ their money in the advertisement of more flourish¬ 
ing promises. Certainly he will have the praise of his- 
cirde, the inestimable admiration of a few; but the 
Bising Author knows quite well that there is no body of 
reviewers in the country prepared to fight for a man who- 
will not fight for himself; and, being a poor man, he 
reflects that he will also have worry in his reward, and 
that he will not only enjoy but share the sense of martyr¬ 
dom for his own good taste; and, knowing his own nature, 
he hesitates over certain concomitants of that renunciation. 
At present he can see the joke of his contemporaries’' 
interviews and attitudes, and (less vividly) the humour of 
his own ; but, after some more years of poverty, and the 
postponement of work and the hurrying of work, what 
then? And nothing to set against it all but a terrible 
consolation of having done righteously. 

The Bising Author is now quite sure of his mind, for a 
space. It is an age when booming has to be done; he 
can—within limits—boom, and he will. He resumes the 
interview, holds it at arm’s-length a blur of grey, regards 
it optimistically. It really does not look so awful— so. He 
puts it carefully on the side table. He paces the room as 
one whose mind is cleared of cant. His eye alights on the 
conical straw hat. “A red ribbon,” he says, “ and worn 
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in the depth of winter. The multitudinous idiot would 
never forget that—or me. I imagine him getting my 
books from the library, reading in a weak, promiscuous 
way, and then putting down the book to tell his dear that 
item. . . . And, of course, once the interviewer has left 
the house I can bum the silly thing forthwith.” 

He becomes illogically defensive. “ At any rate,” he 
•says, “ I have never told an interviewer any lies about my 
work. . . . Except that time when I invented how my 
books are written. . . . But that was impromptu. . . . 
One has to say something, of course. ... Ah! and 
that about eight thousand words an hour! But one must 
say something.” 

For a space the Bising Author contemplates interviewing 
in its relation to lying. He asks himself what it matters 
what one tells this gaping, extraordinary public. You 
simply want to catch their interest with something extrava¬ 
gant, and after that. . . . But he knows it does matter. 

The disagreeable thing that has been at the back of the 
Bising Author’s mind now insists on attention. The 
Bising Author is fairly well satisfied with his work beside 
-the boom books. It is stout, and sound, and himself, and 
he has shirked no difficulties. But there are certain other 
books. . . . Measured by paragraphs, and so forth, or in 
the matter of sales, the Bising Author is already a far more 
distinguished person than X, or Y, or Z. It is a ridiculous 
quibble, a triviality of etiquette, and yet the Bising Author 
is troubled by this presentation of his back to X, and Y, 
and Z. He thinks of X the Master, who has never boomed, 
who has worked through years of neglect, who, only 
yesterday, was compared unfavourably with the Bising 
Author. “ They ought to see after their own booming,” 
says the Bising Author. And, “I can’t hunt up a man 
who paragraphs me and tell him his estimate of X shows 
his quality.” The phrase ‘‘democratic age” fails to destroy 
the flavour of disloyalty. There is, as they say in dramatic 
circles, further business with the conical straw hat; it 
burns merrily. 

But the eminent lucidity of the Bising Author asserts 
itself as the straws tumble to dust. The change is not 
without its quality of humour. “ After all,” he says, 
“the mischief is done. There is such a thing as being 
interviewed and paragraphed to death. Over-stimulation 
is as bad as neglect. I am fairly well known now. . . . 
And prices seem steady—steady.” He paces the room. 
“ I can afford to do it,” he says; “ I can afford to do it. 
And, besides ... I owe it to X, and Y, and Z that the 
thing should be done.” 

Vixi. 

I have lived and I have loved ; 

I have waked and I have slept; 

I have sung and I have danced; 

I have smiled and I have wept; 

I have won and wasted treasure; 

I have had my fill of pleasure; 

And all these things were weariness, 

And some of them were dreariness. 

And all these things—but two things 

Were emptiness and pain: 

And Love—it was the best of them; 

And Sleep—with all the rest of them. 

L. S., in the “ Sydney Bulletin." 


Things Seen. 

Crime. 

A small crowd blocked the pavement opposite the shop 
which displays poultry, eggs, and sausages in profusion. 
Even the doorway is festooned with sausages. Inside two 
shopmen were contemplating something which appeared 
to be in the neighbourhood of the floor. Standing on tip¬ 
toe, I saw it was a very, very small boy. With one arm 
he was rubbing his eyes. With the other—ah! he had 
no other. 

“Bun away with a string o’ sawsingers,” said a man, in 
answer to my question. “ Copped ’im up the road there.” 

“ And ’is mother’s at ’ome stawvin’, I dessay,” said a 
woman with a basket. “ It’s a shime if they give ’im in 
chawge.” 

A very big policeman parted a way through the crowd, 
apparently without seeing it. We pressed close, and saw 
the policeman take out a note-book and write. The 
little boy rubbed his sleeve—his only sleeve—across his 
eyes. 

In less than a minute the policeman returned his note¬ 
book to his pocket. 

“Now then, stand back; clear away!” he said with 
great fierceness; and we fell back obediently, to let the 
policeman pass with the little boy, who had now no arm 
wherewith to wipe the tears from his grimy little face. As 
they passed, the policeman stooped down. 

“ Awright,” he said; “ I’ve got a sweetie in me pocket.” 

And the big man and the small boy went off in the 
direction of the police-station. 

“That’s how they manufacture criminals,” said a 
bystander. 


A Family Affair. 

I was dining alone at the smartest restaurant in London 
—alone, for the desire to watch things was on me. Had 
Cabinet Ministers been seated at my table I should still 
have watched Her, for she was the most radiant creature 
I have ever seen. She swept into the room as if she had 
brought it over with her at the Conquest, a tiara flashing 
in her copper-coloured hair. Her feet tripped to the 
wanton music; tripped through an avenue of obsequious 
waiters. Her silken petticoats swished; her satin gown 
shimmered; her triumphant eyes danced. Just beyond 
where I sat she must pass the screen behind which the 
scullions received the dishes from the head waiters. Of 
one of them I caught glimpses—an undersized, mean¬ 
looking man, with straggling sandy whiskers, and a fringe 
of sandy hair round his bald head. As she sailed past 
him, a gleam of recognition passed between them. Odd! 
I thought. Indeed, so odd did it seem, that I thought of 
nothing else through that long dinner. An hour later, 
the sparkle of champagne in her eyes, she again sailed 
triumphantly down the room, and, as she passed the 
screen, again that gleam of recognition passed between 
her and the sandy-whiskered little man. I strolled towards 
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the screen. “You know that lady?” I said. The 
scullion’s cunning eyes met mine. “ We’re brother and 
sister,” he chuckled, flicking his napkin over a plate. 
“ Well! well 1 Jane always had the bulge over me in 
looks.” 


D’Annunzio and Incense. 

Gabriele d'Annunzio has just recently been interviewed 
at his magnificent villa, “Capponcina,” in the Florentine 
suburb of Settignano. The enthusiastic interviewer’s 
description of his apartments and furniture is almost as 
good as a page from one of d’Annunzio’s novels. Here 
is an example: 

A servant led us through a lofty entrance hall and 
corridor into a superb room, over the door of which I 
remarked, embedded in marble, the significant carved 
words, “ Gabriel Nuncius.” A subdued, greenish radiance 
pervaded the room; the walls were hung with exquisite 
flower-bordered Gobelin tapestry, as a background for 
bas-reliefs in majolica and terra-cotta. On the large 
table and antique cabinets shimmered statuettes, rare 
objets <Tart, choice Greek bronzes, the Madonna of Ducci, 
&e. In one comer was a dainty spinette decorated by a 
seventeenth century pencil in a delicate rosebud design. 
A Pompeian jug held a nosegay of violets, which filled 
the air with their fragrance. 

Into this violet -scented, mysteriously-lighted room the 
slender figure of the poet entered from behind a portiere 
of dark purple velvet. He discoursed frankly in his 
“melodious voice” on the contents of his new novel, 
II Fuoco, which is to be published at the end of the 
month; and discussed his pet ambition of founding an 
ideal theatre in Italy on the Bayreuth model, thus inau¬ 
gurating a revival of the Italian drama. In d’Annunzio’s 
opinion, the drama at its best is the highest and most 
effective expression of art. Apropos, he talked of a play 
that he has just completed, and of two he intends to 
write. Frate Sole, of which the central interest will be 
the mystic figure of the Saint of Assisi, and La Tra- 
gedia della Folia, dealing with the tragic elements of here¬ 
ditary insanity, a congenial theme to the author of Vergine 
della Rocce. 

The interview ends as it begins, with an inventory of 
bric-d-brac. D’Annunzio’s dining-room, we are told, is a 
veritable “ Cinqueoentist refectory,” where, in a shadowy 
recess, the bust of Donna Luigia Gonzaga, watches over a 
costly old edition of Petrarch, opened at the third chapter of 
the Trion/a d'Amore. In the four comers of d’Annunzio’s 
bedroom stand statues ascribed to a Master of the 
Renaissance. The bed is low and broad, covered with 
brocade embroidered with lilies in gold thread. Above it 
hang triangular jewelled frames, in which, translated by 
the poet and reverently written out in his own hand, are 
the immortal verses put into Helen’s mouth by Homer. 
On the opposite wall hangs the stem, calm mask of 
Beethoven. 

No wonder that the interviewer, when he quitted the 
villa and stood beneath “ the sunset sky,” could find only 
one word to express his ecstasy, the word “ Gloria.” 



MR, ANDREW LANG AS SEEN BY 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 

Balditude. 

The state of being bald—or balditude, as tbe .king in 
Huckleberry Finn called it—would seem, if the literature of 
advertisement is any sign, to be on the increase. No 
student of the hoardings can fail to be ignorant that 
even dramatist-novelist-humorists feel it their duty, once 
having acquired a recipe against this calamity, to pass it 
on to their fellow men. There was a time when the author 
and the capillary artist were separate and distinct, but 
to-day authors are also our friends. Going back to the 
Elizabethans, however, the example of the particular 
gentleman in question can be matched; for we come then 
upon Gervase Markham, a very various and enterprising 
man of letters, whose works include plays, poems, manuals 
upon farriery, sport and agriculture, and complete guides 
to cooking and medicine. Among his prescriptions in the 
medicine book are two which, if of use to our thinly- 
thatched ancestors of the seventeenth century, may be of 
use to-day. This is one, and it is quoted here in a spirit of 
purest altruism: “To breed hair, take Southernwood, 
and burn it to ashes, and mix it with common oyl, then 
anoint the bald place therewith morning and evening and 
it will breed hair exceedingly.” One cannot see any 
reason why the efficacy of this remedy should have 
suffered detriment. The other is more sticky: “ Take 
treacle-water and honey, boil them together, and wet a 
cloth therein, and lay it where you would have hair to 
grow, and it will come speedily.” What man has done, 
says someone, man can do. Hence, if man ever produced 
hair in this particularly messy way, let him do so again. 
Personally, I am hirsute enough. 

J. JOLLIBOY (OF JoLLXBOY & Son). 


Parables. 

Comfort. 

A wise book and a foolish book lay waiting review. 

“They are a long time coming,” whispered the Wise 
Book. “ Really, I begin to feel quite nervous.” 

“Pooh!” laughed the Foolish Book. “The chances 
are that they will never see us; and, in any case, it is 
pretty sure to be my turn first.” 

Probed. 

“ An thy skill be sufficient,” quoth the king, “ the 
place is thine. . . . But I doubt thy skill.” 

“My lord,” protested the lutanist, “I ask for nothing 
better than a trial.” 

“Well, we will have them bring thee instruments. 
Meanwhile, what thinkest thou of mankind ? ” 

“ Rogues all! ” 

“Now I know that thou’rt an ill performer,” quoth the 
king. 

New Light. 

A poet who had written many choice verses was bidden 
to the palace. 

And being advised of his arrival, one of the princesses 
hastened from her bower to gaze upon him. 


And behold he sat below the salt, partaking lustily of a 
pasty. 

“ Heart and body o’ me! ” gasped the princess; “ why, 
the fellow eats ! ” 

Contradiction. 

“ Footle! ” said one reviewer. 

“ Fine work! ” said another. 

“ I am persuaded that both of you are right,” said the 
author. 

Pleased. 

“Tell’s a tale,” quoth Bottom. 

And the youth told him a tale that was half a jest and 
half a sadness. 

“ You have some skill,” observed Bottom. “ Here are 
pence.” T. W. H. C. 


Coy Gillian Kissed. 

(A Song.) 

“ The whole village, the town will flock to the spot where 
some wretched adventure takes place ; but there are none 
will pause for an instant and let their eyes rest on a kiss, on a 
vision of beauty that gladdens the soul, a ray of love that 
illumines the heart.” 

M. Maeterlinck: “ Wisdom and Destiny." 

I. 

O Gillian, my winsome ! 

I kissed thee, good lack, 

I kissed thee, for in some 
Sweet eyes Love kissed back: 

Coy Love in eyes basking 
(Is’t not, dearie, so ?), 

Cries “ Have for the asking ! ” 

Sing hey nonny no ! 

II. 

Sky’s blue, and turf’s grassy, 

Life’s sweet, but ah me! 

Without winsome wee lassie 
’Tis bitter’t would be. 

So I kiss thee, good earnest, 

Love promptsth me so, 

And thouP ah, thou tumest— 

Sing hey nonny no! 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Admiral Maxse, who fought the magistrates the other 
day for a music and dancing licence at the Prince’s Skating 
Club at Knightsbridge, and who more or less suooeeded 
in his application, despite the preposterous opposition of 
the barracks across the way, is the same Admiral Maxse to 
whom Modem Love is dedicated, “in constant friendship,” 
by Mr. George Meredith, and who is supposed to be to some 
extent the prototype of the hero in Beauchamp's Career. 


Tub death of Mrs. Bishop, an Irishwoman by birth (she 
was a sister of Judge O’Connor Morris), removes a lady 
whose name is known perhaps to few outside the large 
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circle of her friends and acquaintances. For years her 
house in Prince of Wales’-terrace was a rendezvous of 
authors and journalists, Churchmen and politicians, as well 
as of French men and women of distinction. One habitues 
was Mrs. Augustus Craven, a member of the delightful 
Do la Ferronnays family, whom one knows so intimately 
through her Recit d’une Sceur ; and after Mrs. Craven’s 
death her “ Life ” was written by Mrs. Bishop. In that 
drawing-room in Prince of Wales’-terrace great things 
were done. There one heard Coventry Patmore read 
aloud his Odes, and Mr. Buskin lecture to an audience of 
guests on the occasion of one of his last appearances in 
general society. 


That was in the June of the year 1883. The Professor, 
as Mr. Buskin was then commonly called—and the name 
suited him who was, and was proud to be, a teacher— 
had had his first illness; and his coming into the world 
again was something in the nature of a resurrection. 
Such, at least, it seemed to some; and there was about 
the whole man a spiritual presence belonging only 
to those who, in one way or other, are dead to this 
world. During his illness he had grown his brown 
beard, and his thick brown hair was brushed dose to 
his head, which is abnormally flat at the top; so that, 
at a little distance, he looked like the picture of a 
hooded Capuchin Friar. Nor would that description 
have been one he would wish to repudiate. For the Pro¬ 
fessor had been dreaming many dreams during his illness 
and before it, and once he had dreamt that he was a friar 
of St. Francis. After that, in actual waking life, he was 
in Borne, and each day, on the steps of the Pincio, within 
sight of the window which slowly grew “ a glimmering 
square ” to the dying eyes of Keats, he used to give alms to 
an old beggar-man. The beggar-man once kissed his hand, 
whereupon the benefactor—all Englishman and a Professor 
though he was—stooped down, on an impulse, and kissed 
the beggar on the cheek. On the next day the beggar 
came to his lodging with tears of gratitude and with an 
offering—a shred of the brown robe which had once been 
worn by St. Francis. Then the Professor remembered his 
old dream, that he, too, was a Franciscan; and he set off to 
Assisi and to the convent of St Francis, where he had his 
reward in a sight of the frescoes of Giotto, and much more 
besides. 


But now he was back, for the moment, in a London 
drawing-room, face to face with an audience of friends. 
It is only fifteen years ago, yet what changes, what 
endings, what tragedies, come to mind as one recalls that 
interesting group! Mr. Lowell was there, man of the 
world, man of two continents, and hence doubly mundane, 
yet also man of letters; alas! mundane now no more. 
Matthew Arnold was there, mundane too, by the measure 
of the man he had come to hear: not of this world any 
more. Lord Leighton came late, and came late purposely, 
nervous lest his sensitiveness should be shattered by some 
sally of that lecturer of whom, as a critic, it had once been 
said: “Damn him, why doesn’t he back his friends?” 
That sensitive presence is ours no more; nor is that of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who' sunned himself that after¬ 


noon in Buskin’s favour. Miss Jean Ingelow, a true woman, 
and therefore sure of Buskin, was there; but she is not here. 
Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, sat beside Mr. Knowles of 
the Nineteenth Century, a contrast in editors, of whom one 
is taken and the other left. And others of the then young 
generation are of the elder now—Miss Gladstone, great 
then as a daughter, and Hallam Tennyson, great then as 
a son. He, perhaps, was a little bored by talk about 
“ Francesca’s Book,” and took notes of that blue tie of 
the lecturer of which he was to tell us in his father’s 
future biography. It was the eye, rather than the tie, 
to tell the truth, that caught you, whether you would or 
not: a distracting heavenliness. So blue an eye, indeed, is 
Mr. Buskin’s that one must be resigned if some future 
disciple lays down the axiom that to be an art critic your 
eye must be blue; just as Mr. Buskin himself has 
declared, from his own observation, knowledge, and inner 
consciousness, that to paint well your eye must be grey. 


The lecture was a good deal about Miss Frances 
Alexander, that American lady who had then spent half 
her life among the peasants of Tuscany, studying their 
manners, their songs, their legends, their religion. Then 
ithe lecturer spoke of children’s books—their needed grace, 
their imagination, their sweet mission in dealing with 
peace, dutifulness, and innocence. Kate Greenaway, he 
said, he adored ; and, catching sight of coy Lord Leighton, 
he congratulated him on having so much of the Goth in 
him that he cared to show the world the childhood of 
a goddess. Lord Leighton was not quite sure how to 
take it; and the Professor went on quickly to say that it 
was only when Christianity was fully interpreted to the 
nations that the Woman and Child became the centre 
of all that was beautiful and pure in Nature and in Art. 
Coming to modem authors, Buskin—with whom Mr. 
Henley would be one for once—paid homage to Dickens 
as a benefactor of the child; but no word had he for 
George Eliot, an author he had scorned. And all this was 
gaily interspersed with denunciations of railway bridges, 
steam printing-presses, mowing machines, and the Times 
newspaper. Mrs. Bishop was a happy hostess that after¬ 
noon, or should have been; but when you congratulated 
her she only replied: “ What a pity that Mr. Browning 
could not come.” 


The ceremony of “pricking for sheriffs” on “the 
morrow of St. Martin ” often reads as if it would be inter¬ 
esting. Judged by the other day’s instance, it was stale 
as any ceremony could be. How dull it was may be 
judged from the thing that was accounted as wit in its 
sombre environment. One gentleman begged to be excused 
service for Leicestershire as he had “ not a foot of land in 
the county.” Near to his case was that of another beggar- 
off with the plea that he had “ no foot ” at all: whence 
immense merriment, hugely increased when a wag observed 
that of course he “could not stand ” for the post. When 
the Court amuses itself, and it is a Law Court, no reporter 
should be there. This fact is so well appreciated by one 
of the judges that, before making a joke, he always asks 
his clerk if the particular reporter of the paper the Judge 
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reads is in Court. Only when that reporter is away does 
the humour of the Judge have its play. 


Goon luck to Mr. H. B. Baildon; may he prosper in his 
attempts to bring Germany and Austria to a better under¬ 
standing of English literature! He is now lecturing in the 
University of Vienna—the Vienna, as we know, of Marie 
Corelli rather than of George Eliot—just as he has in past 
days lectured in Germany—the Germany of Ben Hur 
(perhaps it is Mr. Baildon himself who is the authority for 
this in an amusing Pall Mall Gazette article this week) rather 
than of Harry Richmond. Meredith they do not know, 
nor Kipling—but Bellamy. That is the way everywhere 
abroad. Mr. Baildon, then, in his lectures to young Vienna 
on modem English writers, has something of a business in 
hand. 


Orre part of this task Mr. Baildon will approach with 
singular felicity—that which deals with the writings of 
his old schoolfellow, Kobert Louis Stevenson. They were 
associated editors—these two—of a schoolboy magazine, 
written and illustrated by their own hands. It was only 
when E. L. S. made the dining-room of the Baildon house¬ 
hold the scene in fiction of a gruesome murder that Mr. 
Baildon, senior, interposed, and that Mr. Baildon junior 
was obliged to sever his connexion, as they say, with the 
MS. periodical. The trick was an inveterate one with 
“E. L. S.,” as Mr. William Archer could bear witness in 
the matter of an address given in The Wrong Box. 


Mb. A. J. Balfour, at Canford Manor, as the guest of 
Lady Wimbome, will no doubt hear echoes of “ the 
Catholic Eevival ” controversy, to which his hostess has 
added fuel by her rather belated and innocent letters to 
the Times, but on which Mr. Balfour himself has thrown 
cold water. A copy of the Times of Wednesday, open at 
the last letter of Sir William Harcourt as Eeformer- 
General, was no doubt left prominently about where it 
might meet the eye of the golfing guest. 


The two portraits of the Lord Chief Justice to be 
painted by Mr. Sargent, E.A., are both of them the 
commissions of members of the Eussell family. 

The Book Market. 

The Six Best Selling Books. 

We gather from the lists given below, each of which has 
been supplied to us by a bookseller, that the following 
books are in most demand at the present moment. We 
place them in order of popularity, and append to each the 
number of votes it has received: 

1. With Kitchener to Khartum, 12. 

2. The Bay's Work, 9. 

3. The 'Castle Inn, 6. 

4. Aylwin, 5. 

/ The Red Axe, \ 

•5. < The Battle of the Strong, J 3 each. 

■ Rupert of Hentzau 


The lists upon which the above statement is based have 
been supplied to us by booksellers in London, Dublin, 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Newcastle, and other large 
centres, and they are as follows: 

LONDON (W.). 

Gainsborough: His Place in English Art Armstrong. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

In the Forbidden Land. Landor. 

Through Asia. Sven Hedin. 

Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

LONDON (E.C.). 

London Types. Nicholson and Henley. 

Forgotten Children's Books. Tner. 

Bismarck. Bnsch. 

The Encyclopedia of Sport. 

Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

DUBLIN. 

The Day's Work. Kipling. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

Gainsborough : His Place in English Art Armstrong. 
Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 

John Splendid. Hunro. 

High Crosses of Castle Dermot, Ac. Stoke. 

MANCHESTER. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

The Battle of the Strong. Gilbert Parker. 

Sea Urchins. Jacobs. 

A Deliverance. Monk house. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The Day's Work. Kipling. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

Roden's Corner. Merriman. 

Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 

The Red Axe. Crockett. 

CHELTENHAM. 

Sea Urchins. Jacobs. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

Hope the Hermit. Edna Lyall. 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. Fowler. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

In the Forbidden Land. Landor. 

BRISTOL. 

Phases of My Life. Pigon. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

The Red Axe. Crockett. 

The Day's Work. Kipling. 

The Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

Rupert of Hentzau. Hope 

LEEDS. 

Rupert of Hentzau. Hope. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Seoond Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

Fire and Sword in the Soudan. Slatin Pasha. 

Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walsh. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

In the Forbidden Land. Landor. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

Windyhaugh. Travers. 

A Fatal Gift. Moore. 

Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walsh. 
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EXETER. 

Roundabout Rhymes. Dearmer. 

Forty-one Years in India. Roberts. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

Omar Khayy&m. FitzGerald. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Fire and Sword in the Soudan. Slatin Pasha. 

EASTBOURNE. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

The Day's Work. Kipling. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

Across the World for a Wife. Boothby. 
Roden’s Corner. Merriman. 

Hope the Hermit. Edna Lyall. 

BUXTON. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 

The Red Axe. Crockett. 

The Castle Inn. Weyman. 

Gloria Mundi. Frederic. 

Windyhaugh. Travers. 

The Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

DARLINGTON. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
Rupert of Hentzau. Hope. 

Memoir of Bishop Walsham How. 

Forty-one Years in India. Roberts. 
Gonoerning Isabel Carnaby. Fowler. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Sea Urchins. Jacobs. 

The Goepel According to St. Mark. Swete. 
The First Epistle of Peter. Hort. 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. 
London Types. Nioholson A Henley. 


Notes. 

Some of our correspondents add interesting remarks to 
their lists, a selection of which we print: 

Birminoham. —The present season has opened well, and there is 
every prospect of a busy time between now and Christmas. The 
sale of the six-shilling novel is remarkable; the pessimistic remarks 
we sometimes hear, that the demand will not continue, does not 
apply to the Midland Counties. A pleasing feature of our fiction 
department is that there is no demand now for the morbid, self- 
analysing problem novel. Messrs. Blackwood are to be congratu¬ 
lated on publishing With Kitchener to Khartum, not only at a 
most opportune time, but at a popular price. Its great sucoeas 
should induoe other publishers to issue Travels, Explorations, and 
Biographies at a similar price. Are authors and publishers aware 
of the great demand for humorous works of fiction 1 Every day 
we have frequent inquiries for “something really funny." The 
only two humorous books of the year—Jerome’s Second Thought* 
and Jacobs’ Sea Urchin* —have had an enormous sale. 

Manchester. —Mr. Crockett's Red Axe is having a better sale 
than his last book, the Standard Bearer, Prolifio authors appear to 
tire out their patrons. At present Anthony Hope is at his high- 
water mark. Other authors who have been prominent are very 
much on the wane. Authors who have published twelve books 
should be suppressed. There is no demand here for the newest book 
of an author who is in the first rank of novelists — Sir Walter 
Besant. The steady sale of Edna Lyall’snovels is noteworthy. The 
evidence of the approach of the Christmas trade is at present slight, 
the mild weather being unfavourable to the bookseller. Speaking 
generally, we are suffering from a superabundance of publishers 
with a falling demand on the part of the public, who are wasting 
heir time in skimming a nrwtwr of trivial magazines. 


Leeds. —We are patiently waiting for the Christmas “ rush,” 
but it has not yet shown signs of coming. 

Eastbourne. —The sale of books is up to the average of other 
years, but the autumn rush has not yet commenoed. 

London (E.C.).—There are good prospects of a busy season; but 
the output is enormous, and no bookseller’s shelves oonld hold a 
tithe of the books issued. 

London (W.).—Trade is now very good, and there is every 
likelihood of its continuing so. 


Drama. 

Mr. Wyndham as Tragedian. 

An old habitue of the Criterion who dropped into the 
theatre after six months’ absenoe would hardly know it 
again. True, there are familiar names on the bill, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Wyndham’s; true, also, that the title of the 
play is “The Jest,” which is of promising augury, for I 
have my doubts about the authenticity .of that Spanish 
proverb quoted in the bill, and that the authors are those 
who gave us a few years ago a delightful comedy of old 
English manners called “ Rosemary.” But the atmosphere 
of the place is wholly changed. The bright little theatre 
that has so long resounded with laughter is now the 
scene of sighs and tears; gloom has marked it for its 
own; Mr. Wyndham, prince of light comedians, has 
turned tragedian. Actors, it is commonly said, and with 
truth, are the worst judges of their own powers; but 
though Liston’s ambition was to play Othello, and Mr. 
Tree, being his own master, is actually playing D’Artagnan 
(while I, for my part, would cast him for Richelieu), no 
one could have been prepared for such a transformation at 
the Criterion. From Sir Charles Deering in “ The Liars ” 
to Cesare in “ The Jest ” is more than a step: it is the 
bridging of a gulf; and, however excellent a quality 
versatility in an actor may be, it may, like other things, 
be bought too dear. Mr. Wyndham had no need to show 
that he is too sound and well-graced an actor to play any 
part badly, even one that is wholly outside his natural 
line. We knew it before; and his best admirers would 
also have been content to believe, what he is now at pains 
to prove, that the brightest comedian in modern farce may 
be an indifferent tragedian in what the French call “ les 
manteaux.” Presumably this production of ‘ ‘ The Jest ” at 
the Criterion is the latest manifestation of the craze for 
costume drama which has attacked the West End actor- 
manager. Mr. Wyndham’s position one can understand, 
while deploring it. It is less easy to enter into the spirit 
of the authors of “The Jest,” who, in writing this play 
and its sister-work, “ The Termagant,” which preceded it, 
could not have been hypnotised, as managers subsequently 
appear to have been, by the triumphs of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” Mr. L. N. Parker at least has shown so much 
originality, vivacity, and resource in modem drama, that 
in addressing himself to mediaeval tragedy, for which he 
lacks the necessary poetic aptitude, he reminds one of a 
combatant who goes into the fray with one hand tied 
behind his back. 

It has been suggested that plots like those of “ The 
Termagant ” and “ The Jest ” are tricked out in costume 
because they are too meagre and unsatisfactory to serve as 
modem drama, and frankly there may b something in 
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that. A resort to costume, otherwise a scene remote both 
in point of place and time, is justifiable only when the 
dramatist can thereby avail himself of devices not per¬ 
missible under modem social conditions. By no possibility, 
for instance, could “ the three Musketeers ” be modern¬ 
ised into Life-Guardsmen, Militiamen, or Volunteers. But 
what of “ The Jest ” ? Two men, Cesare and Cosmo, who 
are Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Kyrle Bellew respectively, are 
in love with Fiorella, otherwise Miss Mary Moore. They 
press their suit, and the lady favours first the one, then 
the other, and finally, in Cosmo’s absence, marries Cesare. 
Certain fait* et gestes on her part, however,' gives Cesare 
ground for suspicion that he does not possess her heart, 
on which subject he soliloquises at great length. Mean¬ 
while, Cosmo, who, taking a leaf out of Cesare’s book, has 
covered himself with distinction, returns upon the scene to 
ask the fickle heroine, somewhat late in the day, to choose 
between him and his rival. To his disgust he learns that 
she is married. At this juncture Cesare meets with a fatal 
accident—as a matter of fact, he is stabbed by a half¬ 
witted clown, but he might equally well, if the play were 
modernised, be run over in the street or maimed in a rail¬ 
way collision—whereupon, with his last breath, he recalls 
the despondent Cosmo and formally makes over to him his 
wife, the latter having apparently no objection to the 
transfer. 

Now what in this story is incapable of being modernised ? 
And if this were done, if Cesare and Cosmo instead of 
being mediaeval Genoese cavaliers were a successful com¬ 
pany promoter and a young stockbroker, and if Fiorella 
kept a bonnet-shop in Bond-street—I am not particular to 
this combination, you can imagine any other you like—how 
would the story look as the sum and substance of a four- 
act play ? Thin, surely. Indeed, one may doubt whether 
Messrs. L. N. Parker and Murray Carson would have 
dared to present it in modem guise, for, besides the com¬ 
plication described, there is nothing in “The Jest” but 
padding. Nor is meagreness the only defect of the play: 
vagueness is another and a worse. The triangular love 
affair is exasperatingly indefinite. One never knows for 
certain what the heroine’s feelings are, and, that being 
so, all the rhapsodies, raptures, and self-communings of 
Cesare and Cosmo are indulged in vainly, because one 
finds it impossible to allocate one’s sympathies. The 
attraction of such a part as Cesare to Mr. Wyndham is 
hard to understand. It is not congenial to him to wear 
a cloak and sword (with an occasional change to chain- 
armour) ; and his familiar comedy manner, his Sir Charles 
Deering intonation, crops up now and again with grotesque 
effect. Something in the distinguished comedian’s easy 
demeanour, in the droop of his shoulders, in the play of 
his hands, in the modulation of his voice, betrays his nine¬ 
teenth century origin. The cavaliers of old, accustomed 
to armour, must have borne themselves more stiffly, and 
must have accommodated their speech to their bearing. 
Mr. Bellew is more in the picture; he does possess the 
romantic style, though he mars it with one or two 
mannerisms, notably a tendency to attitudinise. Miss 
Mary Moore, for her part, is Miss Mary Moore. In no 
respect indeed can Mr. Wyndham’s strange experiment be 
regarded as promising. J. F. N. 


Correspondence. 

Condemnation by Praise. 

Sir,— With reference to what “ The Bookworm ” had to 
say last week apropo* of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and 
Lord Tennyson’s poem on “ crusty Christopher,” it may 
be interesting to recall Lockhart’s comments on the latter 
in his very pungent Quarterly article on Tennyson’s 
first volume of poems (April, 1833, vol. xlix., pt, 81, at 
p. 95): 

It has been occasionally [says the critic] our painful lot 
to excite that displeasure of authors whom we have 
reviewed, and who have vented their dissatisfaction, some 
in prose, some in verse, and some in what we could not 
distinctly say whether it was verse or prose; but we have 
invariably found that the oommon formula of retort was 
that adopted by Mr. Tennyson against his northern critic, 
namely, that the author would always 

“ . . . forgive us all the blame, 

But oould not forgive the praise.” 

Now this seems very surprising. It has sometimes, 
though we regret to say rarely, happened that, as in the 
present instance, we have been able to deal out unqualified 
praise, but we never found that the dose in this case dis¬ 
agreed with the most squeamish stomach; on the oontrary, 
the patient has always seemed exceedingly comfortable 
after he had swallowed it. He has been known to take 
the Review home and keep his wife from a ball, and 
his children from bed, till he could administer it to them, 
by reading the article aloud. He has even been heard 
to recommend the Review to his acquaintance at the 
clubs, as the best number which has yet appeared, and 
one, who happened to be an M.P. as well as an author, 
gave a conditional order that, in case his last work should 
be favourably noticed, a dozen copies should be sent down 

by the mail to the borough of-. But, on the other 

hand, when it has happened that the general course of our 
criticism has been unfavourable, if by acoident we happen 
to introduce the smallest spice of praise, the patient 
immediately fell into paroxysms—declaring that the part 
which we foolishly thought might offend him had, on the 
contrary, given him pleasure—positive pleasure, but that 
which he could not possibly either forget or forgive was 
the grain of praise, be it ever so small, which we had 
dropped in, and for which,'and not for our censure, he felt 
constrained, in honour and conscience, to visit us with his 
extreme indignation. 

The article concludes with a capital story by way of 
illustration, which is too long for quotation here.—I 
am, &c., T. H. M. 


Unconscious Composition. 

Sir, —That Mr. Andrew Lang should not have recognised 
my modest gibe as a piece of intentional perversity is truly 
surprising. Let me assure him, if such assurance is really 
necessary, that nothing was further from my thoughts 
than seriously to suggest that his friend pocketed a cheque 
to which he did not believe himself (and no doubt was) 
fully entitled. The fact, however, that Mr. Lang has 
taken the matter earnestly is not wholly deplorable, seeing 
that it has drawn from him the interesting facts connected 
with the composition of The Bride of Lammermoor, and a 
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cryptic allusion to, what seems to me certainly amazing— 
“ another in stance yet more extraordinary —that of a great 
modem poet and of one of his most exquisite lyrics.” If 
really this latter case is more amazing than that of Scott’s 
total forgetfulness of the composition of one of his greatest 
novels, your readers will hardly forgive Mr. Lang for with¬ 
holding the poet’s name, merely because he might be 
subjected to the “ scorn ” of so humble an individual as 
your obedient servant.—I am, &c., 

G. S. Layard. 

Lorraine Cottage, Malvern. 


“ Hazing.” 

Sib, —There is better and more recent authority for 
“haze” in its nautical sense than any quoted by Dr. 
Murray’s Dictionary. Mr. Stevenson uses it in Treasure 
Island. In chapter xi. of that delectable story he makes 
Israel Hands, the coxswain of the Hispaniola, say: “ I’ve 
had a’most enough o’ Cap’n Smollett; he’s hazed me long 
enough, by thunder! W. Mackintosh. 

Aberdeen: Nov. 15, 1898. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 

.. Not for the first time, the critics are divided 

tribution to between respect for Mr. Meredith’s genius 
French Hi&- and the agony of interpreting what he 
b^'G eorge writes. “We are proud of him,” says the 

Saturday Review, but 

Mr. Meredith’s horror of the banal has led him to a more 
and more violent search for extraordinary words, images, 
and turns of fancy. Triviality is so hateful to him that he 
has become insensible to the fact that in order to address 
his fellows at all certain familiar locutions must be per¬ 
mitted. Mr. Meredith defies intelligibility by clothing 
not only rare and splendid conceptions with magnificent 
verbiage, but by lavishing it everywhere, so that his very 
scavenger-boys run about in cloth-of-gold. . . . When he 
has been drawn into the use of a particularly extravagant 
or inapt image, he tries to enforce our admiration by re¬ 
peating it again and again. Hie amazing simile of the 
“cherubim” and the “ mastodons” is one example of 
this, and the unfortunate but reiterated phrase about 
“ Earth’s fluttering little lyre ” another. 

“ On the whole,” says this critio, “ the most delightful 
passage in the volume, and that which torments us least 
with over-emphasis or a restless search after oddity, after 
the unusual, is the temperate and generous praise of 
France in the tenth strophe of ‘Alsace-Lorraine.’ Had 
all, or much, been like this, we should not have had to 
record, with genuine grief, our conviction that this am¬ 
bitious cycle of Odes had better have been left un¬ 
attempted.” 

The Daily Chronicle's critic says that Mr. Meredith’s love 
for France is a passion, and in these Odes it finds “ full 
and splendid expression.” Mr. Meredith’s obscurity is 
thus mentioned: 

He is bewilderingly free from conventions of diction; 
each phrase seems formed or coined for the occasion. 
Barely may our minds slip along, even for a short space, 


an accustomed groove. His extraordinary fertility in 
suggestion and allusion is baffling to all but the most alert 
intelligence. As he has never compromised with his 
readers, he seems now to bave become even more expert 
in concentration, in a kind of mental shorthand, which 
satisfies himself. So, with the necessary labour, we may 
get closer to the individuality of a writer whose language 
is his own than to those who are hedged round with 
accustomed formulas. 

The Times critic’s review of these Odes is little more 
than a cry of despair. He compares them unfavourably, 
in the matter of lucidity, with Carlyle’s French Revolu¬ 
tion : 

. . . After all, Carlyle was intelligible to the fairly 
trained reader, who consented to give his whole mind to 
interpreting the book. The present reviewer has honestly 
done his best to understand three of Mr. Meredith’s Odes, 
and must admit that he has failed; nor does he believe 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred unprejudiced readers 
fairly accustomed to English verse will do better. Here is 
a sample from “Alsace-Lorraine ”—a fair sample, not one 
whit more obscure than all the rest of the twenty-five 
pages: 

“ He haled to heel, in a spasm of will. 

From sleep or debate, a mannikin squire 
With head of a merlin hawk and quill 
Acrow on an ear. At him rained fire 
From a blast of eyeballs hotter than speech, 

To say what a deadly poison stuffed 
The France here laid in her bloody ditch, 

Through the Legend passing human puffed.” 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 6. 

Our sixth competition was introduced in the following words : 

The editor of a literary paper asks for advice. Among his friends 
of some years’ standing is a novelist. A short while ago this 
novelist wrote a book, whioh the editor in due course received and 
despatched to an expert and trusted reviewer for treatment. The 
review was written and printed. It was honest and workmanlike t 
but not unmixed praise. A day or so after its appearanoe the 
novelist sent the following letter to the editor : 

“ You arc, no doubt, prepared to hear that after your review of my 
booh in your current issue I can have no further dealings with you. 
I could have forgiven everything but that you should have turned on 
to me a person who cannot even write English .” 

We asked competitors to answer this letter in a reply not exceed¬ 
ing 100 words. 

A great number of attempts have been made, most of whioh, 
it is pleasant to note, express detestation of log-rolling; and the 
novelist, if he oasts his eyes over the selection of replies printed 
below, will probably oonsider himself abundantly answered. The 
award of the prize has not been easy, but we have decided to give it 
to Mr. H. Littledale, Clevedon House, Barbonrne-terraoe, Worcester, 
for the following : 

Dear -, Criticise your critio if you will; our oolumns are 

open to anyone with a reasonable grievance against us. We are not 
infallible, but we try to be just and sympathetic. 

Personally, I should have rejoioed if the reviewer had praised 
your book unreservedly ; but because he has not done so I am not 
going immediately to assume his incompetence either as a critic or 
as a writer of English. 

If personal friendships depended on my adapting the language of 
reviewers to the tastes of authors I should have to abdicate. Your 
letter is unjust to us both. Think it over.—Sincerely yours, 

Amica Veritas. 

To Mr. Littledale a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 
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Next in merit is, we think, the reply of Ur. J. B. Hobman, bat it 
is in the clause we have italicised somewhat stilted, and therefore 
was rejected. This is Ur. Hobman's suggested letter: 

Your amszing letter may be briefly and directly answered. If 
honesty and sincerity are to be maintained in oriticism, and the 
position you assume is oorreot, intimate personal relations between 
those responsible for literary journalism and authors must be 
severed. “ Log-rolling " is the only other alternative. 

Personally , I refine tn barter my eonscienee for the barren friend¬ 
ship of one who holds the latter view. 

Lastly, regarding your reflections upon the English of the reviewer, 
grammar does not affect the validity of just criticism ; and, surely, 
bad English is preferable to bad temper. 


A selection of other replies follows: 

If my reviewer had been new to his work he would probably have 
oharged you with inability to write English, simply because it is the 
easiest charge to bring, and implies great superiority on the one 
hand and essential incompetence on the other That he pointed 
out other faults—your book being necessarily imperfect—is a proof, 
so far as it goes, of his capacity ; that yon base your aocusation on 
that emphasises your incapacity as judge in yoor own cause. I do 
not believe that yon will quarrel with an old friend on aooount of 
honest criticism of your work. [F. P. W., Ilminster.] 


Uy dear -, -Aren't you making rather an ass of yourself ? 

[H. L. C., London.] 


The opinion we wished to convey in our review of your book was 
in no wsy impaired by chance carelessness in the words chosen. 

In reply to your desire that friendly intercourse between us shall 
therefore cease, I can only quote Emerson’s words : “ A friend is a 
person with whom I may be sincere. ... I am arrived at last in 
the presence of a man so real and equal, that I may drop even those 
undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy, and second thought 
.... and may deal with him with the simplicity and wholeness 
with which one chemical atom meets another.” 

[M. C. E., Forest Hill.] 


So you resented having to read a review that seemed (to you) 
“ not even English." I admire that. It reminds me of Pitt, who 
wouldn't look at a bad print for fear of spoiling his taste. But, 
after all, who writes English now 1 We're all stylists to-day. You 
don’t mind what the review said ? One doesn’t feed lions on honey, 
you know, or pat Merediths on the back. Gould you dine with us, 
Saturday ? Write again, saying yes. That would be like your great 
and gracious ways.—Yours, . 

Hope I've not insulted the honour of the army. 

[W. D. G., London.] 


We are sorry that the review of your book appearing in our 
current issue does not please you. We do not pretend to ooddle 
authors. If our reviewer has been discriminating, it must be set 
down to his knowledge of what is valuable in literature, and not to 
his desire to gratify the self-esteem of an author. It appears to us 
that you, as an aspirant for literary honours, should be amongst the 
first to appreciate the idiom of his English, and if our dealings must 
close it will be through no fault of ours. 

[H. B., Gartcosh.] 


Dear -,—Do take an old friend’s advice: 

1. Don't criticise—it’s foolish. 

2. Don’t threaten—it’s more foolish. 

3. Don’t make a fool of yourself—it’s most foolish. 

Verb. sap. —Yours, - 

N.B.—Our reviewer is not a waterhose, so was not “turned on 
you." [Unsigned.] 


Miss Vanity was eager to have her portrait painted. 

“ Let me try my skill,” said Truth, the painter. And she sat for 
him. 

But when she saw the result she grew angry. 

“ I care nothing how you make me look,” she said ; “ but such 
cheap paint! Such coarse canvas ! Such faulty workmanship ! 
In future I can have no dealings with you.” 

“ Try me,” said Flattery. And when he painted her as a goddess 
she was greatly pleased. 

Truth went to see the picture, and smiled. For the canvas was 
coarser, the colouring cruder, the workmanship faultier than his 
own. [N. B. B., Upper Tooting.] 


“ Physician heal thyself.” But that “ on to ” ! 

[M. R., London.] 


I must oonfees that I was not “ prepared ” to hear from you in 
the terms you have employed, apropos of our recent review of your 
book. It seems to me that my position—being at once editor and 
friend—justified the publication of an honest, impartial criticism; 
if, however, the candour of my contributor prohibits your having 
further dealings with me, I deplore, rather than approve, such a 
decision. 

In regard to what I presume you mean as a depreciation of our 
reviewer's scholarship, I regret only that you have not, at least, like 
Confucius, “ learned politeness from the impolite.” 

[G. B., Chelsea ] 


Answers received also from K. M., London ; J. S., London ; E. V., 
London; F. W. E., West Kirby ; F. A., Leeds; E. P., Putney: 
F. C. W., London ; C. C„ London ; H. J., Crouch End ; G. H. B., 
Carlisle; G. W. P„ Sheffield ; M. H., Twyford ; R. J. W„ Glasgow; 
F. E. L., Bedford Park ; H. L. A., London ; M. B. W., Ramsgate; 
A. M., London ; N. N., London ; M. S. C., Edinburgh; H. H., Bus- 
warp; A. D., London; W. D., Edinburgh; J. S. L., Newcastle; 
W. P., Manchester; G. B. R., London; E. E. L., Leicester ; “ Celia," 
Crediton; R. J. P. W., Clapton ; and one other, unsigned. 


Competition No. 7. 

We ask our readers this week to assist in editing an imaginary 
paper. Let it first be assumed that money is no object and that 
everyone, in reason, to whom application for an article is made will 
be ready to grant it. We say in reason to exclude, for example, 
Her Majesty or the Prince of Wales. With everything thus in his 
favour, what twelve persons, men or women, would the editor 
approaoh at the present moment for personal statements on subjects 
most congenial to them, in order that hie next issue might be of the 
highest importance and interest 1 To make the question a little 
more clear let us cite a few instances. He would very likely ask 
Lord Salisbury for a pronouncement in connection with Fashoda 
and the Soudan. He would go probably to Mr. John Redmond for 
a review of Mr. O'Brien’s Life of Parnell ; and he might extract 
from Mr. Hooley a dissertation on oupidity. To the competitor 
who returns the best list—that is to say, the list most rich in 
potential interest—of twelve writers and their twelve subjects, a 
prize of one guinea will be Bent. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 13, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.," must reaoh us not later than the first post on 
Tuesday morning, November 22. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the ooupon cut from the foot of the first column of 
p. 270. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the Academy invite unpublished works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or fo agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 16. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “Academy Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is fo be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. Bhould contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been pubUshed, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. Neither 
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can they enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bareau, or with reference to agree¬ 
ments with publishers. 

Apollo Dethboned. By Thomas Pagan. 

Mr. Pagan is a scholar and a man of feeling; but this 
volume only almost persuades us to consider him a poet. He 
is not quite conscientious enough. He is impatient of the 
restrictions under which a poet has to work, and frequently 
violates the rules. Twice in one piece he seeks to make sound 
rhyme with wound in the sense of hurt. Sword and word, 
youth and mouth, face and gaze, are similarly ill-treated. As 
rhyme is only a help in poetic expression, these seem small 
matters; but they are not unimportant. The result of Mr. 
Pagan’s impatience with his medium is sometimes disastrous. 
For example: 

Then I turned me from the mirth, 

Lusts and pleasures of the earth, 

And here in pallid quietude 
Have ousted Satan from my blood. 

That is more irritating to the reader than any discord ia proso 
could be. Mr. Pagan has attractive aptitudes; but the defects 
of his work are too grave to be overlooked. 

Lybical Poems. By J. M. C. (Oxon.). 

There are many pretty lines to be found in this book ; but 
J. M. C. is unable to sustain either the lyrical mood or the 
lyrical expression : 

I watched the sea at fall of night 
Climb over upon the sand, 

Flinging his waters in vengeful might 
Over the rocks to my very feet, 

As though to grasp in relentless hand, 

The pay he deemed most sweet. 

The first two lines are poetical; the next two are prose; the last 
two are nonsense. Most of J. M. C.’s work is equally dis¬ 
tressing. Take a stanza from “ A Call to England ” : 

Hold fast to truth, for truth is sure; 

Naught else save reason can ehdure, 

And truth and reason are but Love. 

Hope on! Hope is the Star of Youth; 

Shine on ! We live alone by truth. 

Though nothing true on earth shall prove, 

Yet truth’s in all, as men must find. 

When on a sudden wakes the mind. 

All this leaves Truth at the bottom of the well. We conclude, 
sorrowfully, that J. M. C., who is apparently a young man, 
has nothing to tell us. 

Some Rose-Leaves. By “White Heathbe.” 

We are much pleased with this little volume. “ White 
Heather” describes it as a “ poem in prose.” We do not like 
the phrase; but the work has all the quality which the author 
means modestly to affirm. He has a method of expression so 
deft that his thoughts, which are ordinary thoughts about the 
Beloved, strike us as startlingly new. It is with much 
reluctance, therefore, that we find ourselves unable to make 
any practical use of the work. Its contents are too meagre to 
make a published book. A column of the Times would swallow 
them all. If we advised a publisher to take the book, he would 
have to print the work beautifully on costly paper and issue it 
in a costly cover; the price could not be more than a shilling; 
and the enterprise would be unprofitable even if many copies 
were sold. “ White Heather ” should wait until he has been 
moved to write other pieces as good as this. We have little 
hesitation in predicting that if that happens he will issue a 
volume which will make an honourable name. 


In Cholleedale. By J. B. B. 

J. B. B. has a humorous outlook, and the amusement which 
he finds in studying his neighbours he contrives td com¬ 
municate on the written page. A habitual smile, however, is 
a misfortune to a man. In life it is a sign of intellectual 
weakness. In literature it expands into wordiness and 
weariness. Here, from a discription of a young woman play¬ 
ing a piano, is a specimen of J. B. B.’s manner : “ She had not 
been borne on the wings of melody to either one radiant shore 
or another, but had all the time been quite conscious that both 
her body and soul were where they were when she sat down to 
keep her music up, the acquiring of which had been a 
weariness to her flesh during her school-days, a period of 
probation, or sort of ante-purgatory, for the more interesting 
duties of life, for the being over of which the young lady 
frequently returned her heartiest thanks.” The writing is not 
invariably as bad as this; but it is all in that vein, and the 
vein is tedious. 

Socialist and Millionaibe. By G. H. 

Here we have an acoount of a Scotch peasant who went to 
London in his youth and became a millionaire. Some of the 
scenes, especially those in Scotland, strike us as being true to 
life, and they are certainly well described; but the novel, as a 
whole, is not all that could be wished. It is difficult to say 
exactly what is the matter with the story. G. H. writes 
fairly well; he has insight and sympathy; he is painstaking; 
yet we cannot read the narrative with ease. Perhaps the 
explanation is that it is a tale of almost unrelieved gloom. 
The writer should study the romances of Mr. Barrie. Mr. 
Barrie and he work with similar materials ; but there is a very 
great difference between the finished products, We do not 
suggest that G. H. should imitate Mr. Barrie. The endeavour 
would be a failure. It is only, however, by a study of the 
methods of a master that an artist like G. H. can find and 
develop a good method of his own. 

The Mighty Mbtaphob By 8 H. N. 

This story alarms us so much at the very start that we have 
been unable to venture beyond the first chapter. Mr. Decimus 
Drew was sitting “ on the blood-stained steps at the Kali 
Ghat.” “ From above, over virent palm and glistening 
temple-top, the Monarch of the Morning, splashing a sharp- 
edged shadow down to the river’s lips, laid its first blood-red 
footprint on the brink of the mighty Ganges, and trampled the 
flood into a sea incarnadine.” Soon “ the sanguinary sun had 
done its bloody work on land and water: the earth blazed and 
sweltered.” There ate indications that more blood is to be 
spilt without delay; but we have had more than enough. 
Even if the story to be unfolded is in itself good, it could not 
possibly survive the fine writing of 8. H. N. 

Women We Meet. By “ Kildodef.” 

“Kildourf” does not quite understand the conditions of story¬ 
telling. Old friends sometimes do, in talking about past times, 
go over a good deal of what has happened; but reminiscence of 
that kind is never a connected narrative. It is never a narrative 
out of which an eavesdropping stranger could construct a true 
tale. It might suggest a tale to him, but it would not be the 
tale which the persons themselves could tell. In “ Farewell,” 
the piece with which this volume opens, the author reveals all 
the past of her characters through their conversation. That is 
a poor device. It is artificial and absurd when employed in 
the acted drama; it is still more so in the drama presented for 
reading. “ Kildourf” is not a finished grammarian; but, especi¬ 
ally when describing country scenes, she has a good style. 
She wrote these stories in order to show forth “ the effects pro 
duced by the determining factors on the careers of ordinary 
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women.” She would have come more near to success had she 
previously studied the art of producing pleasant effects on the 
mind of the ordinary reader. 

A Domestic Surmise. By “ Casandra.” 

This is a three-act play in the household of a ducal family. . 
Our heart sank within us when the family nurse appeared and 
explained how her son and the heir to the dukedom had been 
exchanged in babyhood. It is still sunken. The old device has 
not been wrought with much originality. Much of the dialogue 
is sparkling; but the play is all too familiar. It would not 
survive a matinee, and would fall still-born from the Press. 

Note to C. B. H.—There would be no harm in having 
a work published at the author’s cost; but the Bureau cannot 
undertake to arrange such contracts, which are outside our 
design. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, November 17. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Horton (R. F.), The Commandments of Jesus .(Isbister) 6/0 

Cone (O.), Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. - Black) 10 8 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. Part I..(MoWbray House) 1/8 

Hewlett (8. 8.), “ They Shall See His Face" .(Alden) 3/6 

Coird (J.), University Sermons..(MacLehose) 

Jackson (Rev. B.), St. Polycarp.iS.P.C.K.) 

Adeney (W. F.) t Women of the New Testament .(Service A Paton) 3/8 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hall(W. H.), The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone.(Ma-millan) 

Crawford (F. M.), Ave Roma Immortalis (2 vole.) .(Macmillan) 21/0 

Lncas (E. V.), Charles Lamb and the Lloyds .(Smith, Elder) 6 0 

Dale (A. W. W.), Life of R. W. Dale .(Hodder) 14/0 

Thistleton-Dyer (T. F.), Old Eoglish Social Life .(Stock) 

Lane (Rev. C. A.), Illustrated Notes on English Church History 

(S.P.C.K) 

Wallis (J. E. P.), Reports of State Trials .(Eyre A Spottiswoode) 

Mesey-Thompson (Col. R. F.), The Course, The Camp, The Chase 

(Arnold) 10/8 

Henry Rr.bsrt Reynolds. By his Sisters.(Hodder) 9/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dixon (W. M.), In the Republic of Letters.(Nutt) 3/8 

Sargant (A.), A Book of Ballads and Etchings..(Mathews) 

Comyn (A.), Wayland the Smith.(Kegan Panl) 2/8 

Woodward (Rev. G. R.), Legends of the Saints.(Kegan Paul) 

Lowe (D.), Gift of the Night, and other Poems.(Wilson) 

Jolleville (L. P. de), Histoire de la Langue et de la Literature Fran 9 aiee 

(Tome VI.).(Colin et Cie) U fr. 

Miller (M.), Songs from the Hills .(Melville) 3 8 

Richter (J. P.), Lectures on the National Gallery .(Longmans) 9/0 

Guiney (L. J.), England and Yesterday.(Richards) 3/8 

Belaide (J.), The Mirror Lake.(Unwin) 

Hobbes (J. O.), The Ambassador .(Unwin) 

Gulland (W. G.), Chinese Porcelain.(Chapman) 10/d 

Kitton (F. G.), Dickeosand His Dlustrators.(Redway) 

Newbigin (M. J.), Colour in Nature.(Murray) 7/C 

Macneill (Rev. N.), The Literature of the Highlanders .(Lumley) 6/0 

Miller (W. J.), St. Kilda.(Stock) 3/8 

Bat tors by (C.), The Song of the Golden Bough.(Constable) 3/6 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Drysdale (W.), The Young Reporter ..(Melrose) 3/6 

Mundell (F.), Stories of Alpine Adventure.(Sunday School Union) 1/8 

King (Capt. 0.), From School to Battlefield .(Lippincott) 6/0 

8purling (C.), The Pink Hen.(Hurst & Blackett) 

Leighton *R.), The Splendid Stranger.(Sunday School Union) 

Ralph (E ), Stories of Bible Nations..(8unday School Union) 2/0 

Chilton (E.), Nelly’s Work .(Sunday School Union) 9d. 

Graves (A. J.), Four Little People .(Sunday School Union) 9i. 

Farmiloe (E.) and Lucas (E. V.), All the World Over.(Richards) 

Paine (A. B.), The Arkansaw Bear...(Kegan Paul) 3/6 

H. B. and B. T. B. The Modern Traveller .(Arnold) 3/6 

Thompson (E. G.), Wild Animals I have Known.(Nutt) 6/0 

The Baton of Day, 1898.(S.P.C.K.) 1/0 

Inman (H.) t The Ranche on the Oxhide.(The Macmillan Co.) 6,0 

FitzGerald (8. J. Adair), The Grand Panjandrum .(Greening) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Alge (8.', Dent’s Second French Book..(Dent) 1/6 

Winch (R. F.), Macaulay’s Essays on William Pitt .(Macmillan) 2/6 

Jones (C.), Practical Inorganic Chemistry.(Macmillan) 2/8 

Moir (J.), Greek Test Papers ...(Blackwood) 

Modern Geography.(Sullivan) Od. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Reeves (W. P ), The Long White Cloud .(Marshall) 6/D 

The Guide to South Africa .(Sampson Low) 2/6 

Mosao (A.), Life of Man on the High Alps.(Unwin) 11/0 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 

Duncan (J.), Birds of the British Isles ..(Scott) S/0 

Talbot (E. 8.), Degeneracy.(Scott) 6/0 

Arnold-Forster (H. O.), The Coming of the Kilogram.(Cassell) 2/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Archseologica Aeli ma (Vnl. XX.) ..(Reid) 

Gibson (L. M.), Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies ...(Hodder) 3/8 

Chapman (J. J.), Government and Democracy .(Natt) 3/6 

Adams (W. M.), The Book of the Master...(Murray) 

Hodder (Edwin), Suggestive Lives and Thoughts .(Murray) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Fi’zGerald (E.), RubAiyAt of Omar KhsyyAm . . .(Macmillan) 12/8 

Marshall (A.), Principles of Economics ..(Macmillan) 

Wilson (T.), Missions of Piety and Christianity .(Macmillan) 

Defoe (D.), Robinson Crusoe..(Service A Paton) 

Thackeray (W. M.), The Newcomes.(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Handy-Volume Shakespeare, 39 vols., in case.. (Bradbury) 26/0 

Rossetti (D. G.), The House of Life .(Ellis k Elvey) 2/6 

Whjte-Melville (G. J.), Katerfelto .(Ward k Lock) 2/8 

Goldsmith (O.), The Vicar of Wakefield.(Dent) 4/8 


The new novels of the week , numbering eighteen , are 
catalogued eleewhere . 


Announcements. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge will begin 
to publish on January 2 next The Holy Gospels, with 
Illustrations from the Old Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Centuries. The work will consist of twenty-four 
fortnightly parts, each of which will contain at least ten illus¬ 
trations, in addition to two separate plat’s printed in two 
colours. The work will include notes on the pictures by M. 
Eugene Muntz, of the French Institute, and a chronological 
and biographical list of the painters whose works are reproduced. 

Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations is the title of a 
new book for the early autumn by Prof. Sayce, in which he 
embodies all the latest discoveries of Assyriologi-ts and other 
explorers. The publishers are Messrs. Service & Paton. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are opening, at 29 and 30, Bed¬ 
ford Street, on Friday, 18th inst., their second Exhibition of 
Drawings in Black and White and in Colours. After an 
interval of four years they have, as their publications would 
indicate, a far larger amount of good work to show than was 
even the case in 1894 when they exhibited in the Royal 
Institute. 

Messrs. James Macleiiose & Sons, publishers to the 
University of Glasgow, will shortly publish The Ttsion of Ood, 
as represented in Riickert’s Fragments, rendered in English 
rhyme by Prof. Hastie. 

The first edition of the Island Race, by Henry Newbolt, being 
exhausted, a second edition will be ready in a few days. 

The Letters of the Queen’s aunt which Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has recently published have naturally not passed unnoticed 
by Her Majesty. Mr. Philip C. Yoike, a relative of the Miss 
Louisa Swinburne to whom most of the letters of Princess 
Elizabeth were addressed, is the editor of the volume. He has 
received, through the Queen’s secretary, an acknowledgment of 
the book “ which he has duly submitted to the Queen, wh » 
has desired her thanks to be returned to Mr. Yorke for the 
name.” 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S~NEW ¥oOKS. 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On NOVEMBER 29th will be Published, 

2 vols., with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 82s., 

BISMARCK: 

THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 

BEING 

The Reflections and Reminiscences 

OF 

OTTO, FRISTOI1 VOW BISMARCK, 

Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 

Translated from the German under the supervision of 

A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NOTICE .—The demand for this Work is sure to be targe, and intending purchasers are recommended to 
place their orders at once with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First Edition. 


W»th»POarRAir,a VIEW OP AVONDALE, and a FACSIMILE 
LETTER. 2 roll., large poet 8vo, 21s. 

The Life of 

Charles Stewart 
Parnell 

( 1846 - 1891 ). 

By B. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of "Fifty Yean of 
Oonoeenona to Ireland,” ito. 

Pali Mall Gazette.—" Mr. O’Brien bee woven together a story of absorbing 
interest, pieoed together with marvellous skill of arrangement from a mass of 
first-hand facts, documents, and personal interviews. Hib book is one of the 
most deeply interesting life histories that ever was penned." 

\* In oonsequence of legal proceedings on the part of 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in respect of an alleged libel 
contained in this work, proceedings which the author and 
the publishers are defending, the book cannot be obtained 
at some of the libraries, but it may be procured from most 
of the ordinary souroes and from the publishers. 

With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo, 6*. 

CHARLES LAMB and the LLOYDS 

Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Vol. L Contents Promethens the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and 
The Growth of Love. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.—** Eros and Psyche is a marvellous piece of workmanship. The 
stanza is managed with consummate ease, and the style, fluent in narrative, is 
full of dignity.” 

Guardian.—** As dainty an edition as any poet could desire for his work.” 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6g. 

THE CASTLE INN. 

By STAHLE7 J. WEYVAN, 

Author of “ A Gentleman of Franoe.” “ Shrewsbury," Su j. 

Bpe*tator.—“ A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 

work.alert narrative and wealth of incident, couplea with careful portraiture 

and development of character." 

Academy.—" Compact of incident, and fall-flavoured of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century.” 

London: SMITH, ELDER & 


On NOVEMBER 22nd.—With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signature*. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

By SIDNEY LEE. 

KDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE NEWCOMBS. With 20 Full-Page Illustra¬ 

tions by RICHARD DOYLE, and 11 Woodcuts. 

%• A volume will be issued each subsequent month until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15th, 1809. 

•»* A Prospect us of the Edition, with Specimen Pages , wiU be sent poet free 
on application. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 

from the “ Comhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, fle. 

Spectator. —“The place the Diary claims is on that inner shelf where lie tho 

books which are to be read and re-read.Style, distinction, call it what yon 

will, the touoh is present Lere which lifts mere wr.ting into literature.” 

BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 

Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “Tho 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Should help foreigners to understand how oar mighty empire was built 
up f*—People. 

41 The inquiring student will find in this work the sources of great learning 
and great research.”— Ulster Gazette. 

NEW AMD CHEAPER EDITION OP “ AURORA LEIQH.” 

With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, and a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. fld. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 

ING. 

IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 

JOHN HALS HAM. Grown 8vo, 6e. 

Scotsman.— 1 * A delightful work for a man who is fond of the country and. 
of a good book, and it should please every one who takes it up.” 

NIW NOVEL BY MI88 HOWARTH. 

Now Ready.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KATRINA: A TALE OF THE KAROO. 

By ANNA HOWARTH, Author of “ Jan: an Afrikander.” 


THE RED AXE. By S. R. Crockett 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Speaker.—** An admirable story, told with sustained vigour and skill,” 

CO.. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 

At Five Shillings. 

IN THE GBIP OF THE SPANIARD. By Herbert Haters, 

Author of “Under the Lone Star,” “The British Legion,” &c. With 9 Illustra¬ 
tions by Wal Paoet. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, doth extra, gilt top, 6a. 

A FIGHTER IN GREEN: A Tale of Algeria. By Hekbeet 

Haysnb, Author of “Fighting for Freedom.” “Under the Lone Star,” “Clevely 
Sahib,” &c. With 9 Illustrations by B. Talbot Kelly, R.B.A. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH : A Story of the Struggle h* the West. 

By X. Everett-Green, Author of “In Taunton Town,” “Shut In,” “The6ign 
of the Bed Cross,” &c. With 7 E lustrations by Wal Paget, and a Hap. Croan 
8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, Cs. 

” Full of spirit and variety.”—D aily Chronicle. 

THE DORMITORY FLAG : A School Story. By Harold Avert, 

Author of “ The Triple Alliance,” “ Soldiers of the Queen,” &o. With 8 Illustra¬ 
tions by W. H. Maroktson. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, doth extra, gilt top, 6a. 

At One Shilling and Sixpence. 

THE PIRATE’S GOLD: A True Story of Buried Treasure. By 

Gobdox Stables. M.D., C.H., Author of “Every Inch a Bailor.” “Ho* Jack 
Mackenzie Won his Epaulettes,” “As we Sweep Through the Deep," kc. Wish 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Is. fid. 

“ Excellent a/tie kind."— Globe. 

TRUE TO THE FLAG- Br Geralduvr B. Glasgow. With 

numerous Illustration,. Fuat 8ro, cloth extra, Is. fid. 

THE SWEDISH FOSTER-BROTHERS. By Mr*. Woods 

Baxeb, Author of “ The Swedish Twins,” “ Little Tons,” Ac. With IUustnfhm. 
Fast 8ro, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

THF. QUEEN'S NAMESAKE. By M. B. Stwob, Author of 

44 Brave Men and Brave Dseda.” With Illustrations. Poet 8vo, doth 

Is fid. 

At One Shilling. 

8T0LEN OR STRAYED. By Harold Avert. Author of 

44 Soldiers of the Queen,” 44 Frank’s First Term,” Ac. With Illustrations. Post 

8vo, doth extra, lx. 

OUR NOBLE QUEEN: The Story of Her Life. With numerous 

Illustrations. Laxge fcap. 8\ 0 , doth extra, la. 

THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE: A Book for Boys. By M. B. 

Sykqx, Author of “A Helping Hand," Ac. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 

JACK’S VISIT. With numerous lllustra'ions. Post 8vo, doth 

extra. Is. 

GLORY- By Mrs. Hamilton Svnoe. With Illustiations. Post 8 to, 

oioth extra. Is. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PICTURES AND 

STORIES FOR 1800. Small 4to, pictorial boards, Is. 

44 Contains a wealth of pictures and stories for a shilling”— 8t. James’s Gazette. 

THE FAVOURITE BOOK OF ALPHABETS. Large Crown 

8 vo, fancy boards. With numerous Illustrations. Is. 

At Four Shillings. 

THROUGH PERIL, TOIL, AND PAIN. By Leer Tatlor, 

Author of “Fritz of Prussia,” “Going on Pilgrimage,” &o. With Illustrations 
by W. H. Maroetson. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 4s. 

At Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. By E. Everktt-Grekx, Author of 

“Tom Tufton’s Travels,” “Shut In,” “In the Days of Chivalry,” &c. With 6 
Dlustmtions by W. 8. Stacey. Poet 8vo, doth extra, 9s. fid. 

“ Full of stirring interest.”— Record. 

THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By Skelton Kuffoed, Author 

of “Hammond’s Hard Lines,” “The Mess that Jack Made,” &c. With Illustra¬ 
tions by W. Bain'ey, R.L Poet 8vo. doth extra, 3s. fid. 

U A really fresh and readable story”— Pall Mall Gazettb. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: Its Triale and Triumphs. By 

Harold Avery, Author of “ Soldiers of the Queen.” “ Frank's First Term,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by W, H. Mabgetson. Post 8vo, doth extra, St. fid. 

“ WiU. be voted, in schoolboy parlance, 4 a ripping good book.' "—Record. 

ONE SUMMER BY THE SEA. By J. M. Call well, Author of 

44 Dorothy Arden,” “Timothy Tatters,” &e. With Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3 a. fid. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CENTURY: 

, or. England a Hundred Years Ago. By Rot. J. C. Ryle, Lord Bishop of Liver¬ 

pool. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, prioe 8a. fid. 

New Series of Children’s Picture Books. 

At Five Shillings. 

THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK. Stories and Verses. Over 

80 Coloured Illustrations. Small .to. 288 pages. Handsome doth, extra billing, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

Reading matter, picture*, binding, sad bold type,.eombine to make tills a most 
attractive book for Children. 

At Three and Sixpence. 

YOUNGSTERS. A Volume of Pictures and Stories. With 

Coloured Plate*. Royal 4to. 278 page*, ft. fid. 

At One ShilUng. 

FOUR NEW PICTURE BOOKS. Full of New Stariee and 

Pictures. With handsome Coloured Cover and Frontispiece. Boyal 4to. 99 

HA#F?*H0LIDAY8. Is. i PRETTY POLLY. 1*. 

BOUND THE FARM. 1*. 1 NUB8EBY RHYMES. Is. 

Full of delightful pictures and pleasing stories of exactly the kind that the 
little ones like. 

At Sixpenee. 

EIGHT NEW PICTURE BOOKS- With Coloured Cover and 

Frontispiece. Royal 4to. 

PLAY-TIME. fid. PRETTY PETS AND PICTURES. 

A CHRISTMAS HAMPER, fid. fid. 

PEEPS INTO BIRDLAND. fid. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS, fid. 

SUGAR PLUMS, fid. , WEE WILLIE WINDS, fid. 

DICEY BIRD TALES, fid. 

THE ANIMAL ALPHABET- With 16 Page* of Finely Coloured 

Plates, prioe fid.; or, thick paper Edition, with linen-lined cover, price Is. 

This u one of the beet books of the kind published. The Illustrations mil 
of them full-page—are by E. B. S. Moxtkfiore. | 

44 As a sixpenny picture-book it has few equals.” —8t. Jamks’b Gazbttx. 

At Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

CHUMS AT LAST. By A. Forsyth Grant. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, doth extra, 2s. fid. 

44 A bright and healthy story”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE GREEN TOBY JUG, and the Princess who Lived 

Opposite. Stories for Little Children. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. Post 8vo, doth extra, 2s. fid. 

“ A very pretty tale.”— Record. 

OUR VOW: A Story for Children. By E. L. Havrrfirld, Au’hor 

of 44 On Trust,” &o. With 0 Illustrations. Post 8vo, doth extra, 2s. fid. 

ESTHER’S CHARGE. By E. Everktt-Grbew. Author of u Olive 

Rosooe,” “Loyal Hearts and True,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. 
Post 8vo, doth extra, 2s. fid. 

KING ALFRED’S VIKING : A Story of the First English Fleet. 

By Charles W. Whistler. With Illustration*. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 2s. fid. 

44 An excellent and spirited tale.” — Globe. 

At Two Shillings. 

THE WHITE NORTH. With Nordenskiold, De Lone, and 

Nansen. By M. Douglas, Author of 44 Across Greenland’s Ice-fields,” 44 Breaking 
the Beoord,” &c. With Illustrations. Post 6vo, doth extra, 2s. 

A NEW LIBRARY OF TALES FOR THE HOME. Post 8vo. 

AUNT BALLY. By Const arc* Millkxx. ft. 

GLADYS OB GWENYTHP The Story of a Mistake. By E. Evxbstt-Gxsxx. ft. 
THE MY8TEBY OF ALTON ORANGE. By E. Evirett-Geiex. ft. 

THROUGH THE OATES, By Axxis Tucker, ft. 

8HENAC : The Story of a Highland Family in Canada, ft. 

Hew Series of Sendai School Tickets. 

WORDS OF TRUTH—Packet C. 600 Cards in Packet, 6d. 
WORDS OF WISDOM-Packet D. 600 Cards in Packet, 6d. ! 

| V NELSON'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

TriOS. NELSON & SONS, 85 & S6, Paternoster Row, London, E.O. ; Parksidb, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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Messrs. WARD , LOCK & CO ., Limited , beg to announce 

A New and Handsome Library Edition of 

Q. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3 s. 6d. each Volume. 

The late G. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, as he did, the qualities of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of sooiety, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and the romance of old. The ohief of his contemporaries and rivals— 
Bromley Davenport, Hawley Smart, Anthony Trollope, Lindsay Gordon, &c.—have all borne generous testimony of his pre-eminenoe. 
Although the sale of his works has always been large, the publishers feel that the time has now arrived to issue an edition more worthy 
of his fame, and have therefore pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels. Each volume will be illustrated by such front- 
rank artists as S. E. Waller, John Charlton, Luoy E. Kemp-Welch, G. F. Jacomb-Hood, Stanley L. Wood, &o. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly and 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by A. A. Turbayne. 

“ Why te-Melville’s charming novels. It does one a world of good to read anything written bv Whyte-Melville, and for yonth and the rising generation what 
■can there be better? The new edition is a handsome volume in good bold type, and is beautifully illustrated.”— Sporting Life. 

*' An excellent and tasteful edition, highly creditable to Messrs. Ward, Lock.”— Echo. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

KATERFELTO. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 

CERISE- Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

SONGS and VERSES, and THE TRUE CROSS. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, and INSIDE the BAR. Illustrated by John Charlton. 
SARCHEDON- Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

BLACK BUT COMELT. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 

READY AT ONCE. 

A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR FORM the TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRIT8 of the AGE 
WHOSE IDEAS HAVE HELPED SO LARGELY to INFLUENCE the MINDS of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 

Crown 8vo, oloth gilt, 6 b. 

PROPHETS of the CENTURT. Edited by Arthur Rickett, M.A., 

And containing Essays by 

WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. | J. COMPTON RICKETT. M.P. | W. BLAKE ODGER8, LL.D. | A. E. FLETCHER. 

And many other distinguished Writers. 

3ST JE 'W IX: -ML AS GIFT BOOKS. 

3s. 6d. VOLUMES. 

These Books are profusely Illustrated by FRANCES EWAN, HAROLD COPPING, and A. J. JOHNSON, and are beautifully bound, 

crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3 s. 6d. each. 

“ Makes ideal Xmas presents .”—British Weekly. 

ETHEL TURNER’S NEW STORY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 

“ We can but indicate the beauty of the story, the lovely character of the mother of the two ohildren, who are captivating in the freshness of their comic and 
yet moving charm; the appeal to our hearts of the touchy, even cranky, toil-worn father; and the sodden glory of fidelity, disinterestedness, and fine romanoe with 
which their humble friend Peterson is invested. The little girl Dorrie is an unrivalled child. A memorable story.”— The World. 

ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 

“ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’e true successor. The same healthy spirited tone is visible which girls and boys recognised and were grateful for in * Little 
Women * and * Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the same love of adventure.”— Bookman. 

MISS BOBBIE. THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE PATTYPATS. By H. Escott-Inman, Author of ‘‘ Prince Gibbley-Gobbley,” &c. 

•• One of the most delightfully droll bo >ke that it is possible to conceive of.brimful of quaint ideas and wonderful notiuna, teeming with mirth snti • go.' A 

treasure in the way of books for the little ones. The volume is as handsome as it is good, making a gift-book of which any child may bo proud.”— Teacher'. Aid. 

NOW BEADY. 

PRINCESS SARAH. By John Strange Winter. Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” &c. 

“ So brightly aud fluently written is it. and so refre-hiog an admixture of humoir and pathos does it present, that one may safely predict for it a numerous 
circle of enthusiastic readers.’*— Daily Telegraph. 

•* It is to be hoped that Santa Claus will have the good sense to make a big purchase of this fascinating book.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Atha Westbury. 

“ A number of stories in the true spirit of H. C. Anderson .Very poetical and beautiful, aud yet so racy of the soil that it we did not know the history of the 

continent wo should he bound to regard them as traditional."— Bristol Heronry. 

AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 

Crown 8vo, art buokram, gilt top, os. 

POEMS of the LOVE and PRIDE of ENGLAND. Edited by F. and M. Wedmore. 

The SPECTATOR says: “OF all the books that we have included under the heading: of 1 Gift-Books' there ie not one 
which It should be as great a pleasure to g<ve and to receive as this.” 

WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


nriLLI AMS & NORGATE 

T V IMPOSTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

M. Henrietta Street, Co.ent Garden, »o, South Predortok SI.- 
Edluburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly (applied on moderate term a 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00.. r. 80H0 SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

ri P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented bj their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

X" EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

iL * 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class 

12 > tiouBh Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana otherfast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 24, or 39-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


r | i yPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 1 «2 tl .P €r LOOO words. Samples and references.— 
Address, M1 m E. M-, 18, Mortimer Cresoei.t N.W. 


rjlYPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

\ tific. dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
vFi lear duplicate copies. Circulars, 4o., multiplied 
by Edisons Mimeograph. Long experience.—Miss Sprino, 
8, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 


J* ITER ARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Fumival Street, London, E.O. 


^MERICAN AGENCY for AUTHORS. 

MANUSCRIPT Read. Revised. Criticised, and PLACED 
in the AMERICAN MARKET. Under the direction of the 
former Editor of a prominent Magazine. Large acquaintance 
among Editors and Publishers. Solid ior Circular.—Address, 
Tut UalTlD Litkhasv Truss. 23, Park Row, New York. U S.A. 


T3ARGAIN8 PREPARATORY in RE- 

,IJ, TIRING from the BOOK BUSINESS.-IUoatrated 
London NewR, last 50 vols., new, handsome half-morocoo, £20. 
cost £100. TiucKKRAr Collectors —Choice little set. The 
Irish Sketch-Book—Comic Tales and Sketches—The Paris 
bketoh-Book. All First Editions. 6 vols., morocco, exquisitely 
tooled and gilt, uniform, rare lot, £90. Punch, vols. 1 to 100, 
three-quarter morocco. £38. little more than binding price.— 
Charles Lowe, New Street, Birmingham. 


B ooks.—out-of-print books 

8UPPLIED.—Please state want". Our Kiplinv Note- 
Book (6d.) ready November 15th.—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., 1882. 21s. offered.— Holland Co., Cherry Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1 st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 8. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
346) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


IT 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

r£2££T£°J JRT ’ REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 
on TUESDAY , September 13. Application for filling vacancies 
to be mad« to the Head Master. Mr. J. Bewsukr, M.A, late 
Scholar of Ralliol College,' »xford. 

SchoolYear ,0 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford snd Cambridge, and 8 gained admis- 
idon to Woolwich °r Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
23i ”oholarehips have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School wh- 
had gained Oxford and «km bridge Higher Certificates, 29 whu 
had paww-d the London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified 
for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these suocesses had 
received thtir early education at C-let Court 

DIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

EXAM1XERSH1 P IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR DEGREES IN ARTS 
AND SCIENCE. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will 
shortly proceed to Appoint an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
^ ami NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ior 
DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The appointment will be for three years, from 1 at January 

next, at on annual fee of £8o. 

Candidates should lodge twenty ooples of their application 
snd testimonials with the uuderrigned on or before 17th 
Deoember next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON. 

.. w . _ . _ S-cretary of the Court 

91. West Regent btreet. Glasgow. 

L>OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

•ii 18 f f? R ? BY GIVEN, that the President and Council 
TvV™ 11 todMl.ijuTuMduy, December lSlh. On. COUSIN’S 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Annuity, which is of the 
value of not more than £80, must be deserving Artists. Painters 
in Oil and W ater ( olours. Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers 
in need of aid through unavoidable failure of professional em¬ 
ployment or other causes. Formsof application can be obtained 
WT letter addressed to the Hkckxtary, Royal Academy of Arts. 
Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in anti returned on or before 
Saturday, December 10th. 

By Order, 

___FRED. A. EATON. Secretary. 

gCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY. 

TheANNCAL MEETING of ihu SCOTTISH TEXT 
5<JC]FTT »• ill he held In HOWELLS ROOMS, GEORGE 
STREET. El.INBURGH, on THURSDAY, in DECEMBErT 


R °YA 


L INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COUR8E of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
4(> Studen's will be admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One m the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secret \ar. at College. 

C IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

»n J TPpr l TXf R ,A- A8 S ,8T ^ NT ln the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM (Art Branch). (18-25.) 1st DECEMBER 
The date (jpecifl.d is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forma to be obtained, with 
£ondoD^S*\V fr ° m the 8ECRKTARr » Ci 'il Service Commission, 

in DO PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 
, w °nl« on PROTE8TANT BELIEF. Particular- 
Secretaries ° nB °u receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the 

The Religious Trait Society, 56, Paterncster Row 
London, E.C. 

4?.a 0 £35 £21 PRIZES for THREE 

oLOV/* STORIES on the PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS of 
the CONTROVERSY WITH ROME. Conditions, Ac. on 
receipt of 8tampe*i Envelope—Apply to the Secretaries. 

Th* Religious Trait Society. 56. Paternoster Row. 
London. E.C. 

TTOIOE and SPEECH TRAINING 

V EU1CUTION. Ac.— Cliuici and Private Lcsaons 
Stammerer,. Lady PupiU.-Rev. O. R. T.rLoa, M.A., LL.B. 
King s College, London. 


NDON LIBR 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


ARY, 


Patbok—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G. 

President —LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
YKJE-PBESTDENTS-The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Fencer 1 EaJ" 0110 BISH0Pof London, Herbert 
TRCSTEKS-R ight Hon Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
R 08 EBERY UBB0CK ’ Bart ’ MP * Ri * ht rion.^ARLof 
The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £8 
a year: Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
S™" 1 Open from 10 to half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

_O. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. Secretary and Librarian. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


F. V. WHITE & C0.’S UST. 

THE THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

In Illustrated paper cover, price is.; cloth, Is. fid. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

(Fourteenth Year of Publication.) 

TWO HUSBANDS 

By JOHN STRAN GE WI NTER. 

NEW ROMANCE BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 

Tn cloth gilt, price 3s. fid., with Illustrations by 

Harold Piffand. 

THE RUBY SWORD. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE IN PUNA ’8 WIFE," Ac. 

NEW BOOK BY 3. JAMES HEWSON. 

In 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 

A HANDFUL OF TRUMPS. 

_Bytbe AUTHOR of “ THIS and MY iTPE.” 

POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 

THIRD EDITION "OfT READY. 

HEART AND SWORD. 

By JOHN 8TRANGE WINTER. 

“John Strange Winter has achieved one of her 
greatest successes .”—Sheffield Do'ly Telegraph. 

“ John Strange Winter gives us of her best.” 

Whitehall Review. 


Now ready, the THIRD EDITION of 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL, 

IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 

A Romance of the Riviera. 

“ We recognise in him a careful weaver of astonish¬ 
ing plots, sufficiently original to satisfy an exacting 
critic, and worked up with an ability that is as rare 
as it is refreshing .”—Literary World. 

A woman!)?’ IMPULSE. 

By H. FALCONER ATLEE, 

Author of “ The Soasons of a Life,” &c. 

NEW NOVEL BY C. V. ROGER8. 

HER MARRIAGE VOW. 

By C. V. ROGERS. 

F. V. WHITE k GO.. 

14 . Bedford Street. Strand, W.C. 


MUDIt’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklyexohaan of Book, 
at the houses of Subeorlbenl from TWO GUINEAS par annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B—Two or Three Friend, may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offxbed at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOK8. 


MUDIE’S 8ELHOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
30-34, New Oxford Street; 241, Brorapton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria 8treet, E.C.. London; and 
at Barton Arcade. Manrhester. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. fid., post free. 

THE C0NDDCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

“ The Sped at o r says : “ We make no apology, even 
during (he holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book.” _ 

London: 21 Jt 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST 


By IAN MACLAREN. 

AFTERWARDS, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnio Brier Bueh,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

RABBI SAUNDERSON. 

By IAN MACLAREN. With 12 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DB. R. W. DALE. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D.. 

of BIRMINGHAM. 

By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“ It is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful 
lives of modem days ."—Daily Nstcs. 

PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt. 

HENR7 ROBERT RE7N0LDS, D.D.: 

HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by his Sisters. With Two Por¬ 
traits. Crown Rvo, cloth, Os. 

By the DUCHESS of LEEDS. 

CAPRICCIOS. 

By the DUCHESS of LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

“We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 
stories, which display literary ability of no mean order. . . . We have nothing 
but praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest.’* 

St. James's Gazette. 

By L. GLADSTONE. 

NEIL MACLEOD: 

A Tale of Literary Life in London. By L. GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

By HALL1DAY ROGERS. 

MEGGOTSBRAE: portraits and mkmories. 

By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** Restrained pathos healthy sentiment, and a fair smonnt cf humour, along 
with an admirable literary style, characterise all the sketches.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

By RALPH CONNOR. 

BLACK ROCK : A TALK OP THK SELKIRKS. 

By RALPH CONNOR. With Introduction by Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

Dr. G. Adam Smith says in bis Preface : “ Ralph Connor has seen with hia 
own ©yes the life which be describes in this book. He writes with the 
freshness and accuracy rf sn eye-witness, with the style of areal artist, and 
with the tenderness and hopefulness of a man not only of faith, but of 
experience, who has seen in fulfilment the ideals for which he lives.” 

FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

By E. BLANTf RE 8IMPSON. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

EDINBURGH DAYS. 

By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of " Sir James T. Simpson." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6». 

By the AUTHOR of "PROBABLE SONS.” 

HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 

By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “Probable Sons,” “Odd,” “Eric’s 
Good News,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

BY HESBASTRETTON. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,’’ Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

‘•The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
steadily right to the end. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful 
personage than Hester Morley. One is the better for her acquaintance. The 
curiously complex disposition of Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest 
skill.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 

THE LIFE of HENRY 

DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits. 
Cloth, 7 b. 6d. [Ready in December. 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 

REMINISCENCES of IRISH 

LIFE and CHARACTER. 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, fs. 

By j. h. McCarthy. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the 

UNITED STATES. 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. Crown Svo, cloth, 68. 

By PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM? 

A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth, 5 b. 

By PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 

CATHOLICISM, ROMAN and ANGLICAN. 

By th« Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D D., LL.D., Principal of Mans¬ 
field College, Oxford; Author of “ The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology.” Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 

DR. J. R. MILLER'S NEW WORKS. 

THE JOY of SERVICE. 

A New Volume of the “ Silent Times” Series. By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. 0d. 

DR. MILLER’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 

THE SECRET of GLADNESS. 

Dr. MILLER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. With 3! Illustrative and 
Decorative Drawings by G. H. Edwards. In Ornamental Wrapper, Is. 

By PROF. J. H. BERNARD. 

VIA DOMINI ■ SKRM0N8 FOR OHRI8TIAN SEASONS. 

By J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown Svo, cl >tb, 0s. 

By N. L. WALKER. 

JESUS CHRIST and HIS 

SURROUNDINGS. 

By the Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3s. 6d. 

A NEW VOLUME. 

“LITTLE BOOKS ON RCLIOION " SERIES. 

RESTORED INNOCENCE. 

A New Volume of the “ Litt'e Books on Religion” Series. By the Rev. 
R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A. Cloth elegant. Is. 6d. 

By DR. SCHOFIELD. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 

By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD. M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 

By W. J. DAWSON. 

TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 

By W. J. DAWSON. Crown Svo, clotb, 3s. 6d. 

“A very good book to put into the hands of young men.”— Times. 

“A highly helpful and stimulating book .”—Glasgow Heratl. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.” 

COMFORT AND COUNSEL 

For every dav, from the Writings of ELISABETH RUNDLE CHARLES, 
Author of “ The Cbroniclesof the Schonberg-<’ottaFamily.’’ By TWO of 
HER FRIENDS. With Preface by BASIL CHAMI’NEYS. Fcaj. 8vo, 
red lines, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of WORKS by J. M. BARRIE and IAN MACLAREN. 


By IAN —AOLAR1N. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, 08. each. 

BESIDES THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

With Eight Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 

With Ten Illustrations by A. 8. Boyd. 


By J. M. BARIIIB. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, fs. each. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

With Twelve Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

With Twelve Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


London: HOLDER & STOUGHTON, 27 , Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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ME, HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


GAINSBOROUGH, and his PLACE in ENGLISH ART. 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With 62 Photogravures and 10 Li'hographs in Colour. One vol., imp. 4to, 
£5 6s. net. Also 60 Copies with Duplicates of the Photogravures on India 
Paper in Portfolio, £10 10s. net, which are all sold. 

The Times.—" No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the English press than 
Mr. Walter Armstrong's folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustrations of the book, both 
as to portraiture and as to landscai>e. are extremely floe, and cover Gainsboroughs whole 
wide range.” 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man 

of 8cience. Authorised Translation from the French cf EUGENE 
MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, Ac. In 2 vols. Uniform in 
size with Michel’s “ Rembrandt.” With 20 Photogravures, 20 Coloured 
Plates, and about 200 Text Illustrations. Price Two Guineas net. 

FASHION in PARIS. The various Phases of Femi- 

nine Taste fp-m 1797 to 1887. By OCTAVE TJZANNE. Translated by 
Lady MARY LOYD. With 100 Hand-coloured Plates and 260 Text Illus¬ 
trations by Francois Courboin. 1 vol, imp. 8vo, 30s. 

Punch .—" As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatic. for 
Rtage-maDnger and theatrical costumier, this work is a most valuable authority on feminine 
costumes in France. The colouring of the pictures is excellent." 

N.B.—This book can also be obtained, on payment of instalments, 
at all Booksellers’. 

Illustrated Prospectuses of these magnificent Art Books forwarded on 
Application. 

Entire First Edition out of Print. Second Impsxrsion Now Ready. 

IN the FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a 

Journey in Tibet; Capture by the Tibetan Authorities; Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols., 32s. net. 

The Times.—" He tells n plain and manly tale, without affectation or bravado_A book, 

certainly, that will be read with interest ana excitement.” 

MR. FROUDE and CARLYLE. By David Wilson. 

1 vol., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph.—” Mr. Wilson cetainly proves, what he set out to prove—that 
Froude’s * Life’ was a book which ought never to have been allowed to see the light, and lie 
gives us a far truer picture of Thom&B Carlyle.” 

CATHERINE SF0RZA. By Count Pier Paoslini. 

Abridged and Translated by PAUL SYLVESTER. With numerous 
Illustrations. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 

The PaU Mall GaaeUe.—" Count Pasolini’s careful study is a faithful reflex of the early 
ages of the Renascence — One word should be added in praise of Mr. Sylvester's translation, 
which reads almost like an original work." 

A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. By James 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. (Literatures of the 
World. Vol. V.) 

The Spectator .—" The work before us Is one which no student can henceforth neglect_ 

If the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish up ta date_" 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. By 

GEORGE BRANDER. 2 \ols., Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, 
demy 8vo, 24s., net. 

The Athenaeum.—” No other single work on 8hake»pe«rc includes so much, and so much 
that is valuable—The e is no Bide of his subject which he neglects—his book is in its way 
encyclopoedic. Dr. Brander is a great compiler, but he is more. bhakeBpeare to him is a 
magnificent reality." 


THE BEST NOVELS TO READ . 

1 vol., 0s. each. 

THE OPEN QUESTION. By C. E. Raimond, Author 

of ‘‘George Mandeville’s Husband,” Ac. 

St. James's Gazette .—" This is au extraordinarily fine novel. We hare not, for many 
years, come across a serious novel of modern life which lias impressed our imagination or 
created such an instant conviction of the genius of its writer.” 

GLORIA MUNDI. By Harold Frederic. 

The Daily Chronicle.— ' Mr. Haiold Frederic has here achieved a triumph of charactei isa- 
tion rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by our greatest." 

TONY DRUM, a COCKNEY BOY. By Edwin Pugh, 

Author of "A Man of Straw,” &c. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations in 
Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover Design by 
William Nicholson. 

The Athenaeum.—" There is much that is graphic, direct, and simple in Mr. Pugh's pre¬ 
sentment of Tony, his sistera, parents, and surroundings—He shows that even the children 
of the slums have their short hour of irresponsible merriment. Tony's good heart and the 
early devotion of his bister Honor are given with life-like and touching traits." 

THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

“ Marietta’s Marriage,” Ac. 

The Times .—" The most copious criticism could really do little more than advise novel 
readers by all means to read ‘ The Widower.’ They will remain incredulous but amused. It 
la Uut a case of incredulous odi.” 

THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 

The Daily The firrt stvry shows Mr James's subtlest characteristics, his supreme 

delicacy of touch, his burpa-sing mastery of the art of suggestion. The second story is a 
uclightful ejmedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished." 

VIA LUC1S. By Kassandra Vivaria. 

The Daily Telegrajh .—“ No one who reads these passages, in which the life of the spirit 
is so completely described, can doubt for an instaut that the author is laying bare her soul’s 
autobiography. The book is simply and quietly written, and gains in force from its clear, 
direct style. Every pa«e, every descriptive line, bears the stamp of truth.” 


An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List and General Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free on Application. 


London: WM. HEIN EM ANN, 21, Bfldford Street, W.C. 


MR. DAVID NUTT’S LIST. 

GIFT and CHILDREN S BOOKS. 

WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. By 

ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, Naturalist to the Government of Mani¬ 
toba. With 37 Full-Page Plates, and upwards of 200 Text and Marginal 
Illustrations by the Author. Square demy 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

Contents: Lobo, the King-Wolf of Currumpaw; Silverspot, the 8tory 
of a Crow; Raggylug, the 8tory of a Cottontail Rabbit; Bingo, the Story of 
My Dog ; The Springfield Fox; The Pacing Mustang; Wully, the 8tory of a 
Yaller Dog; and, Redruff, the Story of the Don Valley Partridge. 


** S ould become a nursery classic.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" There is enough of the thrilling, the gruesome, and the heroic in the 
volnme to satisfy any child, and the illustrations are graceful and clever.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

THE WORLD WONDERFUL: Being the Adven- 

Lures of Four Knights who quested North, South, East, aud West, seek¬ 
ing the World’s End. Told by CHARLES SQUIRE. With 10 Full-Page 
Plates and upwards of 40 Text Designs by A. Macgregor. 6s. 


“ Boys will clamour for it .”—Pall MaU Gazette. 

“ Full of incident, healthy excitement, and instruction.”— Scotsman. 

UNDER the CUBAN FLAG; or. The Search for 

the Cacique’s Treasure. By F. A. OBER. With many Full-Page Plates. 
A beautifully bound and attractively printed volume. 6s. 


“ The plates alone are worth the money.” 

THE MADONNA in ART. By Estelle Hurll. 

Crown 8vo, with 31 Phototype Plates after the most celebrated Master¬ 
pieces of Christian Art, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 
silver and bine, 3s. 6d. 


ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 

No. 1. SIR GAWAIN and the GREEN KNIGHT. 

Abridged Translation of the Fourteenth Century English Alliterative 
Romance by JE881E L. WESTON. With Frontispiece, Chapter Head¬ 
ings, and Designed Cover in Three Colours. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper in minuscule 4to. 2s. 

M. Gaston Paris has pronounced this romance “the jewel of English 
mediaeval literature. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM 

ERNEST HENLEY. Comprising the Matter of the Author's previous 
Volumes. “A Book of Verses” and “London Voluntaries,” with Omis¬ 
sions, Additions, and Changes. With a Photogravure of the Author’s 
Bust by Rodin. Small demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on 
Special Paper, bound in dark green cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


AUCASSIN and NIC0LETE. Translated by 

ANDREW LANG. Fifth Thousand. 8ewed. Is. 

V* A few copies still remain of the 10J pulled on Whatman Paper, at 6s. 
net. 


THE TRADITIONAL GAMES of ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. With Tones, Singing-Rhymes, and 
Methods of Pluying, according to the Variants extant and recorded in 
different parts of the Kingdom. Collectert and annotated by ALICE 
BERTHA GOMME. Vol. II.-OATS AND BEANS—WOULD YOU 
KNOW ? Together with a Memoir on the 8tudy of Children’s Games. 
Demy 8vo, vi., 631 pp. 12a. 6d. net. 

Completes the work of which Vol. I. was published in 1894, at 12s. 6d. 

net. 


THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 

VOL. VIII. 

THE CUCHULLIN SAGA. Translation and 

Summaries of the Chief Old Ti ish Heroic Romances, of which Cuchullra 
is the Hero. By Dr. WHITLEY STOKES, Mr. STANDISH HAYES 
O’GRADY. Professor KUNO MEYER, and other leading Irish Scholars. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by ELEANOR HULL. 
Pp. Im. + 31 b. Map ot Heroic Ireland, showing traok of Meave’e 
army in the Tain hi Cuailgne. 7s. 6d. net. 

VOLS. IX. and X. 

THE PRE- and PROTO-HISTORIC FINNS, both 

Eastern and Western, with the Magic Songs of the West Finns. By the 
Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY. With Maps and Numerous Arohreological 
and Craniological Illustrations. 2 vols., pp. xxiv. + 363, and xvi. -f 4<* f . 
£1 Is. net. 


D. NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 
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MR, JOHN LONG’S 

NEW NOVELS. 

*' In Mr. Marsh’s own lire no one rivals him.” 

Glasgow Herald . 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘THE BEETLE," 

CURIOS : Some Strange Adven- 

TURES of TWO BACHELORS. By RfCHARD 
MARSH. Cloth, 6s. Fully Illustrated. 

“Mr. Marsh is a master of sensationalism. The 
mysteries are c'ever and ingeniously developed, and 
the incidents aio brightly described, terse, and 
amusing." - Daily Graphic. 

H. A. HINKSON'S New Novel. 

WHEN LOVE IS KIND. By the 

Author of " Up for the Green,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID’S hew Novel. 

A WARD of the KING By the 

Author of “ The Story of Lois,” &c. Cl* tb, 6s. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN'S “Great Novel.” 

FATHER ANTHONY. Cloth, 6s. 

(Second Edition). 

“ Mr. Buchanan has never conceived a more finely- 
drawn character than ‘ Father Anthony.’ ” 

T. P. O’Coiiiior, M.P., in the Weekly Sun. 

ESME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 

SENT to COVENTRY. By the 

Author of “ A Won an of Forty,” Ac. Cloth, «s. 


THE NEW NOVEL OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 

THE HOSPITAL SECRET. By 

JAMES COMPTON (pseudonym of popular 
Author'. Cloth, 6s. 


WHEN the MOPOEE CALLS. 

Twenty-two Illustrations. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

“ M*\ William 8. Walker is steeped in the traditions 
of Australian bush lore, and his collection of tales are 
full of the sound of the vagrant’s song of freedom, 
and ere particularly fresh and unhackrej ed.” 

World. 

NEW NOVELS BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

BY JUMNA’S BANES . an Anglo- 

Indian Romance. By PAUL MARKHAM. Glotb, 
3a. «d. 

London : JOHN LONO, 6, Chandoa St., Strard. 


At all Libraries and Book sellers’. 

A LOTUS 

FLOWER. 

By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 

Crown 8vo, 6b. 

*' A work of genius.”— Dundee Courier. 

“A dogged forcefulness, and a display of literary 
resource which show considerable promise.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“A superbly faithful picture.”— Saturday Review. 

“ A translation of a fine Dutch novel.”— Cutlook. 

“ A very clever psjch< logical study.” 

Birmingham Post. 

“ The characters are defined with a n asterly 
ban d.”—Scotsman. 

“His first novel made a stir at once. Hisseocnd 
work has just appeared, superior in conception, more 
elaborate in plot, and more fascinating.” 

Athenecum (review of Dutch literature). 

“A novel for which we may reasonably anticipate 
a great demand, not only in England, but practically 
throughout the English-speaking world.” 

St. James's Budget 

"The visions are picturesque, the denouement 
powerful.”— Literary World. 

“ It is marked by distinction of truth and observa¬ 
tion.the study of the woman’s character is finely 

done throughout.”—Daily Chronicle. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


WELLS GARDNER. DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE FIRST BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 

THE CLOSED DOOR: Readings and Addresses for 

Q U |0t Days. 

By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, P.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ An example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England.”— Guardian. 

“ Above criticism.”— Spectator. _ 

“ THE LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 

Edited by the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Aberdeen. 

THE LAW of FAITH. 

By the Rev. WILT IAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Re* ins Processor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ A very valuable theological work.Every page ia ihe outcome of a richly stored mind, and a reader 

will find that any single theme is so treated as to mggeet many fruitful topics for studious thought. Dr. 
Bright ia not only theologically exact, but he is a’so signally successful in attaining to that literary charm 
of selecting the very word which expresses the writer’s thought.”— Guardian. 

TESTIMONIES to CHRIST. 

By the Rav. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain to the Honourable Society of L ; ncvlti’s Inn. Crown 8vo, 
cloth hoards, 6s. _ _ _ 

THE CHURCH in ENGLAND. 

By Canon OVERTON. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

“Church histories in these days are plentiful—some would say, too plentiful - but Oanon Overton, in 
his * Church in England,’ approaches the subject from a point of view somewhat different from that taken 
in many current histories.We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the charac¬ 

teristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character, Ac.”— Times. 


With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

THE PLEASURES of LITERATURE and the SOLACE 

of BOOKS. 

Relected and Arranged by JOSEPH SHAYLOR. Artistically printed on laid paper. With a 
Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissionier’s celebrated picture "A Reading at 
Diderot’s House ” Fcap. 8vo, extra, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 0d. 

“ Every book-lover will delight in this production.”— Outlook. 

A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Three Girls in a Flat.” 

A HAUNTED TOWN. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gobdon Bbgwnk. Grown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, fs. 

[Now rec dy. 

By a NEW WRITER.— How reidy. 

OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. 


By BESSY HAWKER. Crown Evo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ Prettily told and rich in local lor e.”—Spectator. 

“ We hope that Miss Hawktr will go on and prosper, for there is real merit in her work.’’— Atheneeum. 


A NEW NOVEL, dealing with Ctristian Socialism. 

MART GIFFORD, MB. 

By L. T. MEADE, Author of “A Princess of the Gutter,” “Under the Dragon Throne,” Ac* 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth bo ards, 6s. _ 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK by “A NOBODY.” 

THE SURPRISING TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 

BARON MAUNCHAUSEN. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and numerous Black- 
and-White Illustrations by “ A NOBODY.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ One of the best hoy’s books the season has produced.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

MR. A NOBODY’S COMPLETE EDITION. 

NONSENSE for SOMEBODY , ANYBODY , and EVERY- 

BODY\ PARTICULARLY the BABYBODY , together with more Nonsense for the Same Bodies 
as before. Written and Illustrated in Colours by “A NOBODY.” 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 6s. 
“ Quite the best thing since Mr. Lear Punch. “ 8imply splendid.”— Queen. 

An Ini ere sting and Original Treatment of the Alphabet. 

DR. JOLLYBOY’S A, B, 0. By Gobdon Beowne. Printed 

in Red and Black, 4to, paper boards, 2s. 6d. 

CHATTERBOX LIBBARY, VOL. VIII. 

THE LITTLE GENERAL. For Boys. Illustrated by 

J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE. Crown £vo, pictorial paper boards, Is. ; cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

DARTONS SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. Designed to 

Make Sunday a Bright and Happy Day. Containing an almost Endless Variety of Instructive and 
Interesting Employment for tbe Day of Rest for Children from Six to Fourteen. Numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Cloth boards, fcap. 4to, 2a. 6d. 

SUNDAY READING for the YOUNG. 250 Original Illus- 

tratfon*. 416 large pages. The New Volume now ready, 3s., Pictorial paper boards; 5s. cloth 
extra ; Weekly, Jd. ; Monthly, 3d. 

“As good as ever.”- Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ Ihe difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it can be solved any- 
w here.”— Specto tor. 

STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. Illus- 

trated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2«. 6d. 

“ * Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s hooks, and surely Miss Ingelow nevor 
did better work than these litt’o stories, which teem to bo perfection from whatever point we regard 
them .“—Spectator. 

LITTLE CHRISTIANS PILGRIMAGE. By H. L. Taylor, 

Author of “ Out cf the Way,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations by Helen Miles. Cro^ n 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 2s. 0d. 

“ Should meet with a hearty welcome.”— Church Times. 

“ The child public will enjoy this book.”— Guardian. 

THE WATCHERS on the LONGSEIPS: a Talc of Cornwall 

in the Last Century. By JAMES F. COBB. Illustrated by Davidson Knowles. L rge crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. Cd.__ [Twenty-third Edition now ready. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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SKEFFINCTONS’ NEW LIST. 


FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, Ac. 

Thia Day. Cloth, price 2a. 0d. With many 
Illustration*. 

A JESTER’S JINGLES By 

F. RAYMOND COULSON. A new and capital 
collection of Humorous IYema, for Recitation, 
Encore Pieces, Ac. 


This Day. A New Novel by MONA CAIRO. 
Price 0s. 

THE PATHWAY of the GODS. 

The Dailu Telegraph eays:—“ The book is always bright and 
frequently brilliant. It will be read with keen interest.’ 

The Glasgow Herald saysA capital novel_A remark¬ 

ably clever piece of work in a new vein.” 


This Day. A New Volume of Stories by 
MORLEV ROBERTS. Ulofcu, price 0s. 

THE KEEPER of the WATERS, 

and Other Stories. 

Tim Saturday Review say*" Mr. Rolterts's greatest triumphs 
are achi*ved in this work of Tivid imagination, pathos, and 
noteworthy executive skill.” 

Literature says:—“A collection of powerful stories of weird 
suggestiveneaa and breexy humour. Mr. Roberts has versatility 
n«> less than power." 

The Athencrum says " Masterly. . . . Conciseness, vigour 
and dramatic insight are abundant.” 

The British Weekly says:—"The man who oan translate 
terror into language of such grim i>ower is no mean ariist. 
These tales grip.” 

This Day. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

With 0 Illustrations. 

OHARLES H. EDEN’S New Christmas Book 
for Boys. 

AT SEA UNDER DRAKE. 

The Manchester Guardian says:—’ Just what an historical 

romance ought to be The story is so well conceived, so manly 

iu tone, so straightforwardly told, that it naturally associates 
itself with ‘ Westward Ho 1"* 

The World says:—” A stirring tale in which the rom&ntio 
episodes lose none of their ancient charm. This book will rank 
high among its fellows." 


By MAR'I OORELLI. Forty-sixth Thousand. 5s. 

THE MURDER of DELICIA. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 

THE BEETLE: a Mystery. Fifth 

Edition. Price 0s. 

The Daily Graphic says“ * The Beetle’ revols in the weird. 
It i* the kind of bojk which you put down only L.r the purpose 
of turning up the gas and making sure that no person or thing 
is standing behind vour chair—and it is a book which no one 
will put down until finished except for this reason." 


By GUY BOOTH BY. Eighth Thousand. 6a. 

SHEILAH McLEOD: a Novel. 


By FERGUS HUME. Fonrth Thousand. 3s. 0d. 

HAGAR of the PAWNSHOP. 


UNDER ONE COVER Price 3s. 6d. 

A splendid collection of Original Short Stories by 
S. BARING GOULD, RICHARD MARSH, 
FERGUS HUME, &c., &c. 


ByHILIN MATHERS. 2nd Edition. 3«. 6d. 

THE JUGGLER and the SOUL. 


By EDITH E. OUTH.LL Price 3s. 6d. 

SWEET IRISH EYES: a Novel. 


Third Edition. Crown Hvo, price 6s. 

By ERNEST O. HENHAM. 

MENOTAH: a Thrilling Story of 

the Canadian North-West Rebellion. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. Price 3s. Gd. 

A TRAGEDY in GREY: a Novel. 


By A. BT. JOHN ADCOCK. Price 3s. 8d. 

IN the IMAGE of GOD: a Story 

of Lower London. 


Second Edition. Just out. Price 3s. 0d. 

ATHOL FORBES NEW BOOK. 

CASSOCK and COMEDY : the 

Humorous 8ido of Clerical Life. A Series of most 
Amusiug, Inte-earing, and Original Anecdotes 
and Records of the A ithor’s Personal Experience 
of Clerical Life and Work. Among the Coapters 
are: Babies—The Humours of Marriage—The 
Humours of Funerals—-The Humours of the 
Sunday School- The Humours of Preachers and 
Proaching—putting iu the Banns—The Humours 
of Visiting—Cnurcb Workers and their Eccen¬ 
tricities -Churchwardens and Voift-y Meetings— 
Our Organists—New Curates and their Faults. 


London : SKEFFINGTON & SOX, 

163. Piccadilly, W. 

Publishers to II.M. the Queen and H.R.II, the 
Prince of Wales. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

LIST. 

THE LAST DAYS of PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY: New Details from Unpublished 
Documents. By Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Illustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 0 b. 

EDITED by "MADGE.” 

CENTURY INVALID COOK-BOOK, 

for the Use of Norses in Training Schools, 
Private Practice, and Others who Tend the Sick. 
Edited by Mr. HUMPHREY 1“ Madge ” of 
Truth). Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

By FRANCKS POWER COBBE. 

ON the PRACTICE of CONFESSION 

in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Fourth and 
Revised Edition. Square 12mo, 80 pp., orna¬ 
mental cover, Is. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBS. 

THE AMBASSADOR: a Comedy. 

Frontispiece by Bernard Partridge. Green cloth, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS of QUEEN VIC TORI A’8 AUNT. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH of ENGLAND, Land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg. Edited, with Pre¬ 
face, by PHILIP C. YORKK, M.A. Photo¬ 
gravure and other Portraits. Cloth, 12s. 

"Much interesting biographical and anecdotal 
matter .”—Daily Neves. 

NEW VOLUME in "The Builders of Greater 
Britain.” 

BDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD: 

The Colonisation of South Australia and New 
Zealand. By R. GA RNETT, O.B., LL.D. Frontis- 

S iece, Index, and Maps. Cloth, 5s. 
r. Garnett's volumo is of absorbing interest.” 

Neve Age* 

Previous Volumes in Same Series : 

1. Sir WALTER RALEGH. By Mari is A. S. Home. 

2. Sir THOMAS MAITLAND. By Walixr Fmewkn 
Loan. 

3. JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT. By C. Ray¬ 
mond Bkazlky. 

With 100 lllustratiors. 

CUBA and PORTO RICO. By R. T. 

HILL. 10s. [Next week. 

A leliable work setting forth in readable and enter¬ 
taining style the physical and political geography, 
the geology, commerce, and possibilities of tbe West 
Indian Islands, concerning which Utile acccnrate 
information is now available, together with interest¬ 
ing descriptions of the products, governments, and 
people. 

A CONTEMPORARY OF GARIBALDI. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 

VETERAN. By General ENRICO DELLA 
ROCCA. Translated by Mrs. JANET ROSS. 
Cloth, 21s. 

Contains much personal matter about Louis 
Napoleon, Cavour, Garibaldi, and the Savoy Princes 
_ [.Neet week. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

reoemt novels. 

At Os. each. 

LOVE IS NOT SO LIGHT. 

CONSTANCE COTTERELL. 

FAR in the FOREST. 

Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

A QUAKER MAID. 

Mrs. J. F. B. FIRTH. 

A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 

Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 

THE ROMANCE of a MIDSHIPMAN. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

RODMAN, the BOATSTEERER. 

Stories by LOUIS BECK8. 

THE MAWKIN of the FLOW. 

Lord ERNEST HAMILTON. 

THE MAKING of a SAINT. 

W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 

EVELYN INNES. 

GEORGE MOORE. 

THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBS. 

TALES of UNREST. 

JOSEPH CONRAD. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

THE DESTROYER. 

BENJAMIN SWIFT. 

THE QUEEN’S SERF. 

ELSA D'ESTKRRE KEELING. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's lllnstratal List will be sent 
post free to any address on application. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Pateraoater Square, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST THOMAS or CANTERBURY 

A Stud; of tbe Evidences bearing on bis Deith 
and Miracles. 

By the Rev. EDWIN A, ABBOTT, D.D. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 

" Dr. Abbott’s book on * St. Thomas of Canterbury’ 
is one of the meet striking contributions, in my belief, 
to the testimony that has ever been made.”—Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Address at Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 


PAUL the MAN, 

the MISSIONARY, 

and the TEACHER. 

By Dr. ORELLO CONE. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 0d. 

"The work is one of great ability and extensive 
learning, evincing much acumen and exegetical power. 
It deserves to take a high place among the many 
treatise* that have been written on the greatest of the 
Apostles. ’ ’ —Scotsman. 

THE HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION of RELIGION 

WITHIN THE BEALM OF SCOTLAND. 

By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 7a. 6d. 
"If in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of his publisher .-.”—British Weekly. 

ROOK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA. 

By WILLIAM SOOTT. 

Containing over 60 Illustrations, mostly Full-Page, 
from Pen-and-ink Drawings by the Author. 
8quare crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

Post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 0d. 

" The route chosen whs one which has not been 
described before by writers of books; and the creator 
of‘Captain Kettle,’ it need not bo said, has a style 
terse, graphic, and humorous beyond that of many.” 

Scotsman. 

A PRISONER OF FRANCE 

Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTH BY, R.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 0s. 

" We cordially recommend this charming bit of 
autobiography .”—Daily News. 

MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELLand 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. 

Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

" A terse, graphic, and spirited biography, which 
will be read with intense pleasure, and which is highlv 
creditable to its writer .”—North British Dady Mad. 

"The story of their courage, devoinn, and loynlty 
to their husbands when hard pressed by cunning and 
political inti igues amidst a Court where flatterers were 
first favourites calls for our heartiest admiration.” 

j Dundee Courier. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. 

By C. LEWIS HIND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

" It is unconventional and cleverly written.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

" It has the charm of imagination, beauty of descrip¬ 
tion, and poetry'.”— Sew Age. 


THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. 

By I. HOOPER, 

Author of " His Grace o’ the Gunne.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

"There is sincerity and force in ‘The Minister’s 
Conversion,’ and the central character, that of Mark 
Increase, the new minuter of Honeyton Cliapel, is 
strongly drawn. Narrow and b goted, there is yet an 
earnestness and grim depth or fe jlmg in the man that 
stirs us to adm ration. The scene in which he, the 
husband, hr nds nis young and beautiful wife as a 
sinner before the gaping congregation, and cills upon 
her to occupy the seat of the penitent, is grimly 
forcible .”—Literary World. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Ok December 10 an enlarged number of the Academy 
will be published, containing many special features and 
a statement concerning our 1898 award of prizes of one 
hundred guineas and fifty guineas for two books of signal 
merit published during the year. 


The news that Mr. R. E. Prothero is about to resign the 
editorship of the Quarterly Review in order to take up the 
appointment of agent to the Duke of Bedford is true, but 
its publication has caused some annoyance. Mr. Prothero’s 
successor has been chosen, and his name—which we are 
not at liberty to give—will probably be made known in a 
few days. 


Once more—for at least the third time in a very few 
years—the Saturday Review has changed hands. The pur¬ 
chaser is the Earl of Hardwicke, formerly well-known on 
many a racecourse as Lord Royston, and now a member of 
the Stock Exchange. Various statements as to the sum 
given have been circulated, but we believe that the price 
which Lord Hardwicke paid Mr. Frank Harris for his 
controlling interest in the paper was £5,500. The new 
editor will be Mr. Harold Hodge, a connexion of the firm 
of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, a member of the United 
Club, and an able writer of the neo-Conservative school, 
which has strong tendencies in the direction of State 
Socialism. Imperialism abroad, coupled with progressive 
legislation at home, is likely to be the policy of the new 
management. 


Although the Saturday has of recent years been a 
somewhat variable quantity, its name, we take it, is still 
one to conjure with. Mr. William Archer once wrote, in 
one of his very rare short stories, “ The Saturday Review is 
the Englishman’s Bible.” That was a long time ago. 


Thebe has been a marked tendency of late to issue 
works of special interest in needlessly bulky and expensive 
form. Books of travel and biography, especially, have 
been selected for this treatment. The explanation is simple 
enough, but it does not mend matters. These works are 
issued in cumbrous and high-priced volumes for the same 
reasons that novels were issued in three volumes at thirty- 
one shillings and sixpence. The competition among 
publishers is such that many books are practically sold by 
auction. The highest bidder then finds himself in the 
possession of a manuscript which has cost him a huge sum. 


Price Threepence. 

[Registered as a News-paper .] 


There is nothing for it but to make a huge book of it, and 
to inflate and adorn it by every device that comes to hand 
in order that a big price can be charged. Such 
enterprises do not serve the interests of literature. The 
books so produced are intolerably heavy in the hand, and 
their swollen character is soon perceived. It is time that 
this evil should be more generally noted and condemned. 

Messes. Macmillan have done well to make the reprint 
of Mr. Kipling’s Morning Poet letters on the Navy a 
shilling book. That is the right price for. such a work. 

Much interest has been displayed in the action of Mr. 
F. P. Barnard in resigning the Headmastership of 
University College School almost immediately after receiv¬ 
ing the appointment. Hitherto his reasons for so doing 
have not been made public. We may state that Mr. 
Barnard, who is an educationist of definite aims and 
theories, was led to take this step through the discovery 
that insufficient freedom of action for his purposes would 
be accorded to him. 


In a dainty light green pocket volume has just been 
issued Mr. William James’s Ingersoll lecture delivered 
at Harvard this year. The subject is Human Immortality. 
Mr. William James, the philosopher and psychologist, and 
his brother, Mr. Henry James, the philosopher and novelist, 
can between them account for most of the thoughts of 
which the mind of man is capable. 

In his new novel, Linnet , Mr. Grant Allen pays a curious 
compliment to Mr. William Watson (whom, if we remember 
rightly, he “discovered”). Having occasion for verse, he has 
borrowed and adapted a stanza from one of Mr. Watson’s 
poems (acknowledged in a preface), and this, inscribed to 
Linnet, he credits in the book to Will Deverill, one of the 
characters. Will Deverill is otherwise, we believe, not a 
portrait of Mr. Watson. “C. E. Raimond,” we might 
add, makes use in The Open Question of a poem by Mr. 
A. E. Housman. 

The identity of “0. E. Raimond,” the author of The 
Open Question, is just now everywhere the subject of in¬ 
quiry. At present the name most frequently mentioned is 
that of a lady well-known for her performances in Ibsen’s 
plays. 

Apropos of a recent discussion as to the merits or 
demerits of the typewriter for creative work, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that at least one war correspondent, Mr, 
Gilbert James, prefers it to the pen. 
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Mr. William Hyde's great work on London, which 
Messrs. Constable have been preparing for some months, 
is now ready, and will he on sale in the course of a day or 
so. In connexion with this sumptuous book (which has 
letterpress by Mrs. Meynell) an exhibition of Mr. Hyde’s 
pictures will be held at Dowdeswell’s in the first week in 
December. Mr. Hyde is becoming closely associated with 



AN END-PAPER BY MR WILLIAM IIYDE. 


London, for, in addition to these London Impressions, as 
Messrs. Constable’s volume is called, he has designed the 
cover and end-papers of Mr. Whitten’s anthology, London 
in Song, for Mr. Grant Richards. One of these end-papers 
—that representing Westminster at evening—we repro¬ 
duce. The original is in two colours, and is of singular 
beauty. 


We hope, for Mr. Ollivant’s sake, that Mr. 8. 8. 
McClure, the American publisher, is “ right again.” Says 
the editor of the New York Critic: “ Several years ago 
Mr. S. 8 . McClure walked into my office and told me to 
remember the name of Rudyard Kipling. I had then 
never heard it before. ‘ You will hear from that young 
man,’ said he; ‘ look out for him.’ So when Mr. McClure 
said to me the other day : ‘ Remember the name of Alfred 
Ollivant; he will be the writer of 1900,’ I listened with 
respect.” Mr. Ollivant is the author of the doggy novel, 
Owd Bol, which we reviewed last week. 


A German correspondent writes: “ Messrs. Brockhaus 
are about to publish a new edition of their famous 
Konversations-Lexikon, which is practically the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of the German Empire. A novel feature in this 
enterprise will be that the Revised Jubilee Edition, as it 
is to be called, will be the work of a single day. All 
seventeen volumes, from A to Z, are to be simultaneously 
published, though in previous editions an interval of about 
five years has elapsed between the first and the last 
volume. The result, of course, was that the earlier portions 
were antiquated before the later instalments came to hand. 
It is possible that the Times reissue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has prompted Messrs. Brockhaus’ innovation.” 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s new play—which is reviewed 
in the Academy this week—has reached its twelfth im¬ 


pression since the date of its publication, on November 7. 
The sale of this dramatist’s works—which are all in the 
hands of Messrs. 8. Fischer, in Berlin—is a notable 
phenomenon in a country which does not buy many books. 
The Weavers, for instance, has been reprinted twenty times 
in the mild Silesian dialect, and twice in the stronger 
variety. They are known respectively as Die Weber and 
Be Waber. The Sunken Bell, which is not yet quite two 
years old, is already in its fortieth edition, and the tragedy 
of Henschel, the carrier, seems likely to rival its success. 
It is curious to note that in Germany, as in England, the 
most popular books have recently been written in dialect. 
Hauptmann’s Silesian dramas are the analogue of our 
Kailyard novels, and a translator of The Weavers should 
be looked for in the Kailyard school. 


The prospects of a Byron statue for Aberdeen are, at 
the present moment, not particularly bright. Several 
influential gentlemen have, it is true, expressed themselves 
as favourable, and a committee, which ought to command 
the utmost respect, has been formed. But it is perfectly 
clear that the proposal does not commend itself t > Aber¬ 
donians generally, and that they feel somewhat coldly 
towards the appeal to their pockets. So far, the total sum 
subscribed amounts to very little over one hundred pounds, 
which is rather unpromising when the length of time the 
project has been under discussion is remembered, and the 
further circumstance that over £3,000 will be required! 


Some of the “ unco’ guid ” of the Granite City object 
absolutely to any memorial of the poet, towards whom 
they entertain the most violent antipathy; others favour 
a memorial of some sort, but object to a statue; while 
others, again, have no objection to a statue, but strenuously 
oppose its being placed, as has been suggested, in the 
grounds of the Grammar School—in which school Byron 
received much of his early education. These last, again, 
are divided into those who object to the proposed site on 
physical and those who object to it on moral grounds. 
The latter have a hazy idea that a statue of Byron within 
school bounds would, in some way, have a bad effect on 
the character and morals of young Aberdeen. It is rather 
funny, perhaps, but this difficulty regarding the site is 
certainly a real one; indeed, the committee feels it so 
much that it has, with true Scots caution, resolved to leave 
the site an open question. But if the committee expects 
canny Aberdeen to contribute in such circumstance it will 
find itself mistaken. Meanwhile, the Aberdeen under¬ 
graduates have been discussing the matter from an 
academic point of view; and, by a majority of 43 to 24, 
the members of the University Debating Society have 
decided that the proposed statue would reflect honour on 
the city. 


In the Christmas number of the Ball Mall Magazine, 
which, take it for all in all, is its best number that has yet 
appeared, Mr. W. M. Rossetti prints some hitherto 
unpublished scraps of verse and prose by his brother 
Dante. Among them is this sonnet against Rubens, a 
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very characteristic piece of Rossetti in his contemptuous 
mood: 

Sib Peter Paul Rubens (Antwerp). 

“ Messieurs, It Dieu des peintres We felt odd: 

’Twas Rubens, sculptured. A mean florid church 
Was the Dext thing we saw—from vane to porch 
Hit drivel. The museum: as we trod 
Its steps, his bust held us at bay. The clod 
Has slosh by miles along the wall witbin. 

(“ I say, I somehow feel ray gorge begin 
To rise ’’)—His ohair in a glass case, by God ! 

... To the Cathedral. Here too the vile snob 
Has fouled in every corner. (“ Wherefore brave 
Our fate P Let’s go ”) There is a monument 
We pass. “ Messieurs, you tread upon the grave 
Of the great Rubens.” “ Well, that’s one good job! 
What time this evening is the train for Ghent ? ” 


Rubens is afterwards joined by Mrs. Stowe in Rossetti’s 
bad books. Among these trifles is a parody of the nigger 
song “ Uncle Ned,” with special and damnatory reference 
to Uncle Tom's Cabin. It begins : 

Dere was an old nigger, and him name was Uncle Tom, 
And him tale was rather slow ; 

Me try to read de whole, but me only read some, 

Because me found it no go. 

Den hang up de author Mrs. Stowe, 

And kick de volume wid your toe— 

And dere’s no more public for poor Uncle Tom, 

He am gone whar de trunk-lining go. 

Who would have named D. G. R. as the author of this ? 


The London County Council is growing most laudably 
interested in English literature. Last week we told how, 
under the auspices of this body, a tablet in memory of 
Andrew Marvell is to be erected at Highgate. And now 
Mr. Parker, one of the members, has put down a motion on 
the notice paper suggesting that “ as London possesses no 
adequate memorial of two of her greatest citizens, Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John Milton, and as the year 1900 will be the 
fifth centennial of the former’s death, an exceptional 
opportunity will wise for marking Londoners’ sense of the 
honour due to men whose reputations are world-wide as 
well as metropolitan,” the question of giving them statues 
he considered. The new great street will give room in the 
Strand for ornamental enclosures, and Mr. Parker suggests 
that the statues stand there. 


Messrs. Methuen send us the following disturbing 
announcement: “ The Sultan of Turkey and his entourage 
are extremely irritated by several chapters in Mr. Hulme 
Beaman’s book, Twenty Years in the Near East, and the 
authorities have peremptorily prohibited it from entry into 
Turkey.” Our correspondence columns, we may add, are 
always open to the lonely bibliophile of the Yildiz if he 
care to make a protest. 


Here is an interesting glimpse of the infant Thackeray 
from Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to the “Biographical 
Edition ” of The Newcomes : 

We have a book, of which I have already spoken, com¬ 
piled for private circulation by a member of our family, 
in which there is an account of my father as a child. 


“ His habit of observation began very early,” says Mrs 
Bayne. “ His mother told me that once, when only three 
or four years old, and while sitting on her knee at the 
evening hour, she observed him gazing upward, and lost 
in admiration. ‘ Ecco! ’ he exclaimed, pointing to the 
evening star, which was shining like a diamond over the 
crescent moon. This struck her the more, as she had 
henelf noticed the same beantiful combination on the 
night of Ms birth. “ Ecco ” was probably decco, which is 
Hindustanee for ‘ look ! ’ I have often heard that when 
he first came to London and was driving through the 
city, he called out, ‘ That is St. Paul’s ! ’ He bad recog¬ 
nised it from a picture. He was with his father’s sister, 
Mrs. RitcMe, at the time, and she was alarmed by noticing 
that his unde’s hat, wMch he had put on in play, quite 
fitted him. She took him to see Sir Charles Clarke, the 
great physidan of the day, who examined him, and said: 

1 Don’t be afraid ; he has a large head, but there is a great 
deal in it.’ ” 


In a diary kept in 18S3, Thackeray wrote: .“One of 
Dickens’s immense superiorities over me is; the great 
fecundity of his imagination. Perhaps Bulwer,” he 
added—but it was not true—“ is better than noth of us 
in this quality.” In an account of Thackeray’s visit to 
Coventry to lecture in 1854, written by a young lady 
whose name is not given, is this passage: “Talked of 
Newman. Called him a saint, in a way that was a 
blessing to hear, so heartily and truly did he utter it. 
Said that somewhere down in his heart he (Newman) was 
a sceptic, but that he had shut it down and locked it up 
as with Solomon’s Seal.” 


Mrs. Ritchie writes thus of Colonel Newcome: 

It is almost touching to realise how many people have 
found the original of Colonel Newcome, to their personal 
satisfaction, in various individuals. I could almost laugh 
sometimes when one old friend after another says, “ Have 
you never thought that So-and-so may have suggested 
the original character, that your father must have meant 

to describe -.” I never heard my father say that, 

when he wrote Colonel Newcome, any special person was 
in his mind, but it was always an understood thing that 
my step-grandfather had many of Colonel Newcome’s 
characteristics, and there was also a brother of the Major’s, 
General Charles Carmichael, who was very like Colonel 
Newcome in looks; a third family Colonel Newcome was 
Sir Richmond Sbakespear, and how many more are there 
not, present, and yet to come ? According to a friendly 
biographer of the Thackeray family, they abound in 
India! 


Americans are acquiring a way of scrutinising our 
classics with very vigilant eyes. In the Atlantic Monthly 
will be found an article by Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, jun., in 
whioh he brings some of the artillery of the Devil’s Advo¬ 
cate to bear upon Thackeray. It is certainly criticism of 
Thackeray to which English readers are unaccustomed. 
We quote a passage: 

He had a certain childlike simplicity. Some of Ms best 
passages proceed upon it. Take the chapters in Vanity 
Fair where Amelia is neglected by Osborne, or the scene 
at Colonel Newcome’s death. These incidents are described 
as they would appear to a child. The impressions seem to 
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have been dinted on the sensitive, inexperienced mind of a 
child. This quality is Thackeray’s highest. He is able to 
throw off the dost of years, and see things with the eyes 
of a child—not a child trailing glory from the east, but 
one bred in heilthful ignorance. 

And elsewhere Mr. Sedgwick says : 

In the year 1847 Vanity Fair was published. Thackeray 
won great fame as the terrible satirist of society. And 
what did society do P Society invited him to dinner, in the 
correct belief that it and Thackeray agreed at every point. 
We think that such satire betrays a certain weakness and 
lack of courage. Did the Jesuits invite Moliere to dinner 
after Tartuffe ? 

Some of Mr. Sedgwick’s remarks are penetrating, sime 
are not; but the paper is well worth reading. 

The second number of the Hampstead Annual, edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, and published by S. Mayle, of Hamp¬ 
stead, will be ready at the end of the month. Among the 
numerous contributors are Canon Ainger, who writes on 
Joanna Baillie, Mr. C. E. Maurice, who writes on Sir 
Harry Yane (another Hampstead worthy), Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson, and Baron Von Hiigel, who has a long interest¬ 
ing paper on Catherine of Genoa. Miss Constance Marshall 
contributes a history of the Hampstead Library from 1833 
to the present time, and Mr. Mayle describes the doings of 
the Barmecide Club, which was founded at Hampstead in 
1784, and to which Lord Erskine, Lord Loughboro’, Sir 
Spencer Percival, and others belonged. The annual con¬ 
tains some unique engravings of Old Hampstead. 

A correspondent of the Daily Hem recently travelled 
in a railway carriage next a boy who was reading a 
Penny Dreadful, entitled The Mad Train- Wrecker. Herein, 
he suggests, the source of the recent railway atrocities may 
be sought. We doubt it, however. The power of litera¬ 
ture is not so great as that, and these booklets succeed each 
other with such rapidity that a boy who went to them for 
his criminal impulses would have no time in which to act. 
It is curious, however, that the man who has been 
imprisoned for the train outrages in the Midlands bore the 
same name as the great example of book-inspired sinning— 
Tomlinson. 


A correspondent in Texas declines to accept Omar’s 
idea of Paradise. He writes—trusting that his “ contribu¬ 
tion may not strike discordantly upon our chaste and 
charitable ear ”: 

A poet-book to read beneath the shade, 

A little bread and wine beside me laid, 

Thy singing thrilling out across the waste— 

All these do not make Eden, I’m afraid! 

We are not conscious of any particular discord. 

Apnoros of Omar Khayyam, “R. C.” writes, referring 
to a paragraph last week concerning a request that we 
should refrain from mentioning Mr. Kipling’s name for 
a week : “I beg to say that if any literary paper in this 
kingdom will undertake to refrain from mentioning Omar 
Khayyam for one month I will subscribe to it for one year 
and pay in advance.” We accept “R. C.’s” conditions, 
beginning the month with our issue of next week. An 
annual subscription form has been sent him. 


The following paragraph has been sent to us: “Two 
new anecdotes of Dickens have recently come to light. 
The first is as follows. He one day related how the title of 
Oliver Twist had suggested itself. The author had long 
puzzled his brains to know what name to bestow on the 
youthful parish foundling, when, one day getting into one 
of Shillibeer’s omnibuses—then not long established—the 
conductor slammed the door, and shouted out to the driver, 
* Go on, Oliver Twist.’ ‘ The singularity of the cogno¬ 
men struck me,’ said Dickens, * and I said to myself, 
“ That's the name for my new hero.” ’ Upon another 
occasion Dickens asked a friend if he knew what ‘ a 
convivial glass of port wine’ was, because, said he, 
‘ Samuel Garter Hall has just written asking if I will go 
and take one with him.’ ” 


These anecdotes, we are told, make their appearance for 
the first time in the preface to a series of hitherto inedited 
portraits, by Mr. Charles Martin, entitled “ Twelve 
Victorian Celebrities,” and published by the Guild of 
Women-Binders, 61, Charing Cross-road, in a limited 
issue of 100 sets only. They include Barham (the author 
of the Ingaldsby Legends ), Lord Beaconsfield, Lady Bless- 
ington, Sir John Bowring, Chas. Buller, P.C.; Dickens, 
Lord Houghton, Lady Morgan, B. W. Proctor, Lord John 
Manners (the present Duke of Rutland), Thackeray, and 
Horace Twiss. They were drawn from life in 1844, for 
an intended gallery of celebrities in the Illustrated London 
News. The artist, Mr. Charles Martin, third son of John 
Martin, the famous painter, is still alive, and, next to Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, is the oldest living exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. It was when Dickens was sitting to him for 
the portrait thkt the anecdotes in question were related. 
We hope the portraits are better than the stories. 


A contributor to the New York Critic quotes the results 
of a series of questions in definition recently put to two 
senior classes at Yale, one a class in old English and one 
in Elizabethan drama. The answers, he holds, illustrate 
the interesting changes now taking place in certain English 
words, and of the prevalence of some usages which are 
rather grudgingly allowed by our dictionaries. We quote 
some of them : 

Aggravate was defined by everyone. Only 13 defined it 
as increase or make worse, and 6 of these also added the 
sense of irritate. Twenty-six defined it as irritate, annoy, 
&c., with no suggestion of another meaning. 

Condign was defined by 21, only 2 of whom called it 
deserved. Eleven expressed the idea of severe, &c. The 
remaining 8 were strangely erratic, the punishment idea 
appearing in 3. 

Demean had 37 definitions, 7 of which were to conduct 
oneself. Twenty-eight expressed the idea to debase, &c. 
Two were erratic. 

Obstreperous was defined 35 times. Only 12 definitions 
contained the idea of noisy, and only 6 of these had that 
idea alone. The other 23 defined it as unruly, obstinate, 
&c. 

Sixteen definitions of smug were returned, 9 of which 
were trim, tidy, &c., and 7 of which were self-satisfed, 
&c. In no case were the two meanings indicated on the 
same paper, but it hardly appears that the former is losing 
ground. 
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A story of the Republic of Letters is told by the New 
York Times : 

It is related of Mr. P. Marion Crawford, the novelist 
[says that paper], that when he was making a tonr of 
America, and was travelling through a rich agricultural 
region to fill an appointment at a large town, a brisk- 
looking young man, with bis hat on the back of his head, 
came into a car in which the novelist was sitting, held 
out his hand, and said, in a most affable and companionable 
way: 

“ I presume this is the celebrated Mr. Crawford ? ” 

“ My name is Crawford,” replied the novelist. 

“ The conductor told me you were aboard,” rejoined the 
other. “ Allow me to introduce myself. My name is 
Higgs. I am somewhat in the book-line myself, and I 
know bow it goes.” 

“ You are an author ?” said Mr, Crawford. “I am glad 
to meet you.” 

“ Yes, I have published a book regularly every year since 
1890.” 

“ May I ask the name of your latest book ? ” asked Mr. 
Crawford. 

■ “It’s the Premium List of the Jones County Agricultural 
Fair,” cordially responded Mr. Higgs, taking a small pam¬ 
phlet from his pocket and handing it to him. “ Allow me 
to present you a copy of it. I am the Secretary of the 
Jones County Agricultural Board. We are going to have 
the best fair this year we ever had. Balloon ascension, 
Roman chariot races, baseball games, and trials of speed 
on track till you can’t rest. Come and spend a day with 
us and it sha’n’t cost you a cent. Well, this is where I get 
off. Good-bye, Mr. Crawford. Glad to have met you.” 

Wringiog Mr. Crawford’s hand again, the genial secre¬ 
tary of the Jones County Agricultural Board pushed his 
hat a little farther back on his head, strode down the aisle, 
and got off the car, leaving the astonished author of Mr. 
ha tes and Ave Roma Immortalis gasping for breath. 

Ijt connexion with our Literary Competitions, we have 
received the following letter: 

Might I venture to make the suggestion that you revive 
the form of Literary Competition adopted for Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. To me it seems that it was not only more novel, 
but a better test of scholarship, and of a more distinctly 
literary flavour than the forms used since. Or if you think 
variety desirable, could you not give the original form 
alternately with some other ? 

The competition which our correspondent prefers takes the 
shape of questions in fiction or poetry. We expect now 
and then to recur to this form ; but at present our stock of 
more ingenious projects is far too bulky. 


On Thursday, December 1, a monument in memory of 
Mathilde Blind will be unveiled in St. Pancras Cemetery, 
Finchley, at half-past two. 

Mb. Brock’s statue of the late Judge Hughes, the 
author of Tom Brown's Schooldays, which is destined for 
Rugby, is now finished. The unveiling is to be performed 
early next year. 

It is not, perhaps, generally realised that the demand 
for books, like many other things, is curiously different 
in the City and the West End. The City booksellers stock 
books for men only, and therefore a hundred fal-lals of 


literature are excluded from their shops; indeed, the 
whole tone of City bookshops is modified by this fact. A 
curious thing in City bookselling is the way in which 
Stock Exchange men play at follow-my-leader. One 
member will buy a book—a book containing some rhyme 
or picture that tickles his fancy—and take it to Capel- 
court. The result in such cases has often been that the 
fortunate bookseller has seen an endless file of stock¬ 
brokers enter his shop and depart with a copy of the book 
under his arm. In this way a tall pile of books has dis¬ 
appeared in one afternoon. There is a hint here for 
authors. 

Fans and fire - screens and photograph - frames have 
become the auxiliaries of bookselling; and we are often 
told that the poor bookseller is compelled to sell these 
things in order to keep up his profits. Yet there is a more 
excellent way. A large London bookseller offers to his 
customers really beautiful repoussi copper work, each article 
being unique and the handiwork of a skilled metal-worker 
who was formerly employed by the late Mr. William 
Morris. 

The output of novels which have no chance of selling is 
slowly but surely tiring out the bookseller’s patience. “I 
buy only one novel in a dozen,” said a large bookseller 
this week. “I sent twelve sacks of six-shilling novels to 
the sale-rooms yesterday, to make room for saleable stock. 


Mr. C. F. Kenyon writes: “With reference to ‘The 
Bookworm’s ’ paragraph in your last week’s issue concern¬ 
ing Mr. Laurence Binyon’s published works, permit me to 
point out that in 1890 a small volume of poems, entitled 
Primavera, was published in Oxford by B. H. Black- 
well, Broad-street, and to this volume Mr. Binyon contri¬ 
buted four poems. His fellow-poets were Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, Mr. Manmohan Ghose, and Mr. Arthur S. 
Cripps.” 

Another critic of “The Bookworm” writes: “May I 
point out that the line in ‘ In Memoriam ’ runs thus: 

I stretch l&ine hands of faith, and grope — 
not ‘ hope,' as your contributor has it.” 


Bibliographical. 

We seem to be within measurable distance of the auto¬ 
biography of Mr. Robert Buchanan. The book should be 
interesting and instructive, for, though Mr. Buchanan is 
only fifty-seven, he has in his time played many parts. 
Though he collaborated with the late Charles MacGibbon 
in the production of a play so long ago as 1861, his early 
literary product was mainly verse, beginning with Under¬ 
tones in 1863. After that came Idylls and Legends of Inver - 
burn, London Poems, Ballad Stories of the Affections, North 
Coast and other Poems, The Book of Orm, Napoleon Fallen, 
and The Drama of Kings, to say nothing of the anonymous 
St. Abe and White Bose and Bed. Mr. Buchanan published 
volumes of verse in 1877, in 1882, and, indeed, quite 
lately; but in 1876, when he brought out The Shadow of 
the Sword, began, in effect, the second period of his literary 
life—that in which he was primarily a novelist, producing 
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such tales as A Child of Nature, Ood and the Man, The 
Martyrdom of Madeline, Annan Water, Foxglove Manor, The 
New Abelard, and so forth. 

For some years past Mr. Buchanan has been writing 
and issuing stories, but since, let us say, 1883, he has been 
mainly a playwright. His “Madcap Prince” dates from 
1874, and his “Nine Days’ Queen” from 1880 ; but it 
was in 1883 that he figured as the author of “Storm- 
Beaten,” “ Lady Clare,” and (with Sir Augustus Harris) 
“A Sailor and His Lass,” and since then we have had his 
“ Sophia,” his “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” his “ Partners,” 
his “Joseph’s Sweetheart,” his “Dick Sheridan,” and 
various pieces written by him with the assistance of Miss 
Harriet Jay. When one has reminded the reader of Mr. 
Buchanan’s volumes of essays, entitled David Gray, Matter 
Spirits, A Look Round Literature, and the like, one has 
sufficiently recalled the fact that Mr. Buchanan has shown 
himself eminently versatile. As poet, novelist, playwright, 
and essayist, he must needs have many reminiscences 
worth recording. 

I do not wish to pre-judge M. 8. Townsend’s forth¬ 
coming Stories from Shakespeare ; but really, really, who 
can hope to better, or even equal, Lamb’s famous Tales ? 
Mr. Quiller Couch is going to supplement the latter; but 
that is very different from trying to supplant them. More¬ 
over, why stick to Shakespeare ? Why not tell the stories 
of the plays written by other classic playwrights ? Charles 
Morris has done something of this sort most recently in 
three little volumes called Tales from the Dramatists ; but 
he has covered only a portion of the ground, which supplies 
many opportunities to other writers. Why does not some¬ 
one turn into narrative form the plots of all our more 
notable tragedies and comedies ? There would be a public 
for the book, I fancy. 

In his London in Song, Mr. Whitten ascribes to Sheridan 
the verses beginning 

Then behind all my hair is done up in a plat 
—verses which, in his Lyra Elegantiarum, Locker-Lampson 
attributes to Tickell. In this, I think, Mr. Whitten is 
right, for, as he reminds his readers, the lines were found 
by Moore among Sheridan’s papers. Mr. Whitten might 
have added that four of the lines, those beginning 
Sore never were seen two such sweet little ponies, 
figure in “ The School for Scandal,” where they are 
supposed to be the composition of Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

The announcement of Miss Mabel Robinson’s appoint¬ 
ment as Secretary of Council to Bedford College serves to 
remind one that this clever lady has of late fallen out of 
the ranks of the constantly-productive story-tellers. She 
made her first appearance in the literary arena in 1885, 
with a tale called Mr. Butler's Ward ; in the following 
year came Disenchantment, which, personally, I think her 
best performance; afterwards we had The Plan of Cam¬ 
paign, and, still more recently, The Woman of the World and 
Hove den, V.C. The last-named belongs to 1891; since then, 
I fancy, Miss Mabel Robinson has been, as a novelist, silent. 

I read in one of the literary weeklies that “ the death is 
announced of Mrs. Bishop, bom Miss Maria Catherine 
O'Connor Morris.” That the lady was by birth an 
O’Connor Morris is, I believe, the fact; but how she can 


have come into the world already endowed with the names 
of “ Maria” and “ Catherine” I do not know. The error 
involved is common enough, but one ought not to find it 
in a professedly “ literary ” weekly. 

“ Reminiscence ” is in the air. It is a sort of fin-de-siecle 
disease, from which few prominent people have been 
exempt. The latest sufferer, apparently, is Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, who, I suppose, will go down to posterity as the 
author of Self Help. It is true that he followed up that 
work with others on Character, Thrift, Duty, and Life and 
Labour, but not one of these homilies “with examples” 
has had the vogue of its predecessor. Self Help came out 
in 1859. A new and enlarged edition followed in 1860; 
a reprint came in 1866, yet another in 1871, and another in 
1872-4. Seven years ago the work was re-issued as one of 
8ir John Lubbock’s “ Hundred Best Books.” It has been 
translated into French, and German, and Greek, and what 
not. What a thing it is to be “ a man of one book,” if 
only that one book catches the fancy of the million! 

The Rev. Newman Hall, they say, is to print his 
Recollections, and, no doubt, they will appeal irresistibly to 
a large public. Did he not do something of this sort in 
1874, when he issued the volume called Conflict and Victory ? 
Of course, since then, Mr. Hall has had nearly a quarter 
of a century of added experience. He has published a 
good many books of the hortatory kind; but, outside of 
the religious sphere, what has he done? Two books of 
travel— The Land of the Forum and the Vatican and From 
Liverpool to St. Louis; and two volumes of verse— Songs of 
Earth and Heaven and Lyrics of a Long Lift: these seem 
the total outcome. 

The article that Dr. Robertson Nicoll has written for 
the December Contemporary Review on “ The Significance 
of Ay twin" is likely, I should say, to be very interest¬ 
ing. It will embody, I believe, the result of considerable 
study of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s anonymous writings, in 
which Dr. Nicoll claims to have discovered much matter 
illustrative of the philosophy of life expounded in Ay twin. 
Meanwhile the review of Aylwin in the Times, though it 
has come rather tardily, strikes one as particularly well 
written, and suggests the presence of a “ special ” hand. 
As the writer truly says, the underlying problem in the 
story is “ that of human egoism perplexed to the utmost, 
and catching at anything that promises or pretends to 
relieve the silenoe and solitude which oppress it.” 

I see it is claimed (by a gossiper) for the forthcoming 
Clarendon Press edition of the poems of J. G. Whittier 
that it will be the first absolutely complete collection of 
Whittier’s verse offered to the English public. I do not 
say this may not be so; but Whittier died in 1892, and 
since then two separate editions of his Poetical Works 
have been issued in England—one in 1893, .and the other 
in the year following Was there any reason why those 
should not be complete ? 

The new edition of Abraham Hayward’s Art of Dining 
will not come amiss. To the best of my knowledge we 
have had none such since 1883, which is a long time ago. 
Moreover, the 1883 edition, apparently, was the first in 
thirty years, its immediate predecessor having for date of 
publication 1853. The treatise made its first appearance 
in book form in 1852. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Polonius. 

The Great Lori Burghley: a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. 

By Martin A. S. Hume. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) 

Trie difficulty in the way of writing a life of William 
Cecil has always been in the vast amount of material avail¬ 
able for the purpose. The three great collections of Cecil 
papers at the British Museum, at the Record Office, and 
at Hatfield, form, even in their present partly-calendared 
state, a sufficiently alarming obstacle for the pen of the 
researcher to hew through. Dr. Nares, who made a 
gallant attempt to accomplish the task some seventy years 
ago, had not even the calendars to help him; and the 
result of this, together with certain native incapacities, 
was that he foundered. 

Compared [wrote Macaulay] with the labour of 
reading through these volumes, all other labour — of 
thievfs on the treadmill, of children in factories, of negroes 
on sugsr-plantations — is an agreeable recreation. . . . 
Guicciardini, although certainly not the most amusing of 
writers, is a Herodotus or a Froissart when compared 
with Dr. Nares. 

Major Hume has not dared the fate of his unfortunate 
predecessor. His work, though of considerable bulk, and 
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based on a careful study of all the printed and MS. 
sources, is not a completely documented “Life and 
Letters,” but “ a summary account of Cecil's political 
life,” intended to define and emphasise his place in the 
making of England. The foreign policy of Elizabeth’s 
reign is a subject of which Major Hume has already 
shown himself a master, and his analysis and estimate of 
the dominant influence of Cecil upon it is a valuable 
contribution to the fuller understanding of the history of 
a complicated period. The book is admirably arranged, 
and written in good historical prose: neither flam¬ 
boyant nor unduly neglectful of strength and colour. 
Major Hume knows his subject, and knows his business 


with it. But Cecil the man, no less than Cecil the states¬ 
man, plays a part in Major Hume’s pages. He is a grave, 
dignified figure; hardly one to love or to be enthusiastic 
over. Fame had it that he was no friend to poets—he 
was said to have grudged Spenser his pension ; yet he 
was a lover of books, and, with his scholarly wife, Mildred 
Cooke, carried on some of the best traditions of the earlier 
humanists. He was a benefactor to seats of learning, the 
protector and adviser of the Universities. It is curious to 
find him gravely asserting in his apologia for his share in 
Northumberland’s government, that he had set himself to 
flee the realm, but “ was dissuaded by Mr. Cheke, who 
willed me for my satisfaction to read a dialogue of Plato, 
where Socrates, being in prison, was offered to escape and 
flee, and yet he would not. I read the dialogue, whose 
reasons, indeed, did stay me.” After his duty to his 
country, it was his ambition to found a great house. He 
kept up a noble retinue, but with oconomy. The extrava¬ 
gance of the gilded Elizabethan youth he disliked. His 
personal tastes were sober. “He could never play any 
sort of game, took no interest in sport or pastimes, his 
only exercise being riding round his garden walks on a 
little mule.” 

His statesmanship was, of course, of the Machiavellian 
rather than the idealist type. He did treacherous things, 
and mean things; and those whom he outwitted hated him. 
This is how he impressed an ambassador from Spain: 

He is a man of mean sort, but very astute, false, lying, 
and full of artifice. He is a great heretic, and such a 
clownish Englishman as to believe that all the Christian 
princes jointd together are not able to injure the sovereign 
of his country, and ho therefore treats their ministers 
with great arrogance. This man manages the bulk of the 
business, and by means of his vigilance and craftiness, 
together with his utter unscrupulousness of word and 
deed, thiuks to outwit the ministers of other princos, which 
to some extent ho has hitherto succeeded in doing. 

Yet Cecil had his human touches. His reflections on 
his wife’s death, “ written by me in sorrow,” show a new 
side of the man. And in Elizabeth, not as a rule very 
susceptible to the finer issues of character, he inspired real 
affection and esteem. “ For your master only will I stoop, 
but not for the King of Spain,” she told his servant. Sir 
John Harrington records how, in a progress at Oxford, 
“the Queen in the midst of her oration, casting her eye 
aside and seeing the old Lord Treasurer standing on his 
lame foot for want of a Stool, she called in all haste for a 
stool for him; nor would she proceed in her speech till she 
saw him provided.” He died five years before her, and 
Robert Sidney writes to the same Sir John Harrington: 
“ I do see the Queen often; she doth wax weak since last 
troubles, and Burghley’s death doth often draw tears from 
her goodly cheeks.” 

That Cecil, or rather Cecil as he appeared in his old age 
to the young bloods of the Essex and Southampton faction, 
furnished Shakespeare with hints for the portrait of Polo¬ 
nius, we are persuaded. Compare the discourse of Polonius 
to Laertes with the following maxims laid down by Cecil 
for the use of his son Robert: 

That gentleman who sells an acre of land sells an onnce 
of credit, for gentility is nothing else but ancient riches. 
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Beware of being surety for thy best friends; he that 
payeth another man’s debts seeketh his own decay. 

Trust not any man with thy life, credit, or estate, for it 
is mere folly for a man to enthral himself to his friend. 

Not Robert Cecil, however, but hie brother Thomas sug¬ 
gests Laertes. Thomas Cecil behaved very badly in Paris. 
He would not study, and Cecil declared that no pains crept 
so near his heart as did that of his lewd son. In the end 
there was a great scandal, for the dissolute young man ran 
away with a nun from a French convent. 


Hauptmann’s New Play. 

Fuhrmann Henschel. By Gerhart Hauptmann. (Berlin: 

G. Fischer. 2 M.) 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s father, as the son’s biographers 
inform us, was the proprietor of the “ Prussian Crown ” 
in Upper Salzbrunn, a summer health resort among the 
Silesian Hills. In the later sixties, when the future poet 
was a child, the little village, with its fine hotel, was 
regularly visited by a number of annual guests, some 
from the neighbouring town of Breslau, and others from 
cities more remote. Harder times succeeded. The new 
generation discovered fresh resources; and before young 
Gerhart had ceased to perplex his parents they were 
obliged to leave the “ Prussian Crown ” for the rail way - 
station restaurant in Lower Salzbrunn. These details of 
the playwright's boyhood acquire a more than personal 
interest when we glance at the list of characters in Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s new drama. Siebenhaar, proprietor of the 
Grey Swan Hotel; Carlchen, his son; Henschel, the 
carrier; Malehen, his wife ; Hanne, Henschel’s servant 
and his second wife ; Wermelskirch, lessee of the tap- 
room at the Grey Swan—here we cannot but believe that 
the dramatist is reviving the figures of his early recollec¬ 
tion. The belief is strengthened by the Silesian dialect 
in which the play is composed, as well as by the stage 
explanations. “ Scene: the Grey Swan Hotel in a Silesian 
health resort. Time: between 1860 and 1870.” 

At the opening of “ Fuhrmann Henschel,” the hero is 
a well-built man of about forty-five years of age, whose 
burly presence and mild, intelligent aspect bespeak an 
open-air life and a love for the horses in his charge. His 
duties and his devotion to his calling, and a certain bucolic 
stolidity of disposition, cause him to pay less than the 
necessary attention to the whims of his invalid wife, who 
had risen too soon from childbed. Among the whims is 
her jealousy of their servant Hanne, in whose care she is 
left all day; and the first act concludes with Henschel’s 
sacred promise to his wife that, in the event of her death, 
Hanne shall not be her successor. Of course he marries 
her. She makes herself necessary to his housekeeping, 
and then forces his hand by threatening to leave his 
service; but the pledge is not broken without a struggle. 
He stands half an hour by the dead wife’s grave, awaiting 
a sign from above, but all that he brings back is a ragged 
spray of ivy. “God lets the dead rest in peace” is the 
advice of Siebenhaar, his friend, to whom he has submitted 
ho problem in the terse vernacular of the peasantry. 


“ You are a man in the prime of life. What do you want 
with signs and wonders, Henschel? We can work it all 
out for ourselves; our own understanding helps us out 
all right. Just go your own way; you are captain in your 
own ship.” 

We need not follow the details of the drama from the 
date of Henschel’s second marriage, through his gradual 
ill-fortune and disappointment with his wife, to the scene 
in the tap-room in the Fourth Act, where the village gaffers 
enlighten his eyes, and his final suicide at the end. The 
central figure is clear-cut as a cameo. The German critics 
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have already fastened on this drama, to claim it for the 
Naturalistic school. We believe, however—and it is a 
matter of sincere congratulation—that Hauptmann has out¬ 
run his critics. In the quiet of his retreat among the 
mountains, he seems to have worked out his poetic redemp¬ 
tion from the yoke of the “ revolting ” decadents. Henschel 
is the type of an age, not a school; and Hauptmann, his 
creator, is finding his own feet at last, and need rest no 
longer on the crutches of the social preacher or reformer. 
The gain will eventually be reckoned to the credit of the 
world. 


The Art of Letter-Writing. 

Eighteenth Century Letters. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 
2 vols. (A. D. Innes.) 

Mb. Brimley Johnson, by the issue of two volumes of 
Eighteenth Century Letters , has begun a task which is 
destined to assume pretty large proportions, for in this 
matter, as he says, “it is hoped to cover the whole 
century, and the volumes will be ultimately arranged, 
though not originally published, in chronological order." 
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Mr. Johnson sweeps out of court with one hand a great 
difficulty when he says that “elaborate annotation seems 
tiresome and out of place, and incidental references to 
trifling persons and events are deliberately neglected.” 
Hs has, therefore, little more to do than to make a selec¬ 
tion and bind it between oovers. Of the two volumes 
before us, for example, one is entirely devoted to Johnson 
and Chesterfield; the other practically to Swift, Addison, 
and Steele. Mr. Johnson, it will be perceived, allows 
himself plenty of elbow-room. 

A great deal has been spoken and written on the subject 
of private letters, and therewith there has been a large 
diversity of opinion as to the right and proper methods of 
letter-writing. The most generally accepted view is that 
of Chesterfield himself, who exhorts his son to write to 
him as though he were talking by the fireside. Whether, 
despite that advice, Chesterfield himself really followed it 
may very well be a matter of opinion. Indeed, among all 
the letters included in these two volumes, only one writer 
(apart from Steele on occasions, and in scrappy notes 
quite unworthy of this collection) even seems to approxi¬ 
mate to this ideal, and that writer is Swift. Nevertheless, 
however you regard letter-writing from the supposed 
perfect standpoint, there is no doubt that nearly every great 
writer of the last century wrote fascinating letters accord¬ 
ing to his own method and practice, and that in this century 
letter-writing has been reduced practically to the level 
of business communication. It is deplorable, but not un¬ 
natural. In the days of slow travelling, when the north 
of England bore the same relation to the south as New 
York bears to Liverpool, a letter took the place of a four 
hours’ journey. The great tradition of letter-writing had 
come down from Homan times, and had received a gravity 
and authority even from the early Christian Fathers. No 
rapidity of locomotion had come last century to disturb 
that tradition, and the men of the time went on with it as 
calmly and as unprophetically as if no Stephenson or 
Faraday were at hand to disturb every civilised ideal. 
The result is, that in the body of letters written during 
the eighteenth century we have what is practically the 
ultimate word of a singularly engrossing little art. 
Macaulay’s are among the best letters of the present 
century, but even his are wanting in the leisure, the comfort, 
the armchair spirit of a former time. They, too, are business¬ 
like ; they, too, had caught the infection of the locomotive 
influence. It is felt, quite naturally in these times, that 
long letters are not worth the writing, since long letters 
were only the old-fashioned way of annihilating space, a 
process now more easily achieved by science. For this 
reason we welcome Mr. Johnson’s scheme with particular 
warmth, and although we cannot help thinking that he 
has made his selection so far somewhat too voluminously, 
he has still managed to bring together an array of 
genuinely interesting material. 

We have said that by Chesterfield’s fireside standard of 
excellence the palm is easily, even among contemporaries 
so famous, taken by Swift. The clearness of his style, its 
eloquence and fineness, have all the qualities of the most 
polished conversation, with just the casual brilliance of 
wit, the suddenness of happy phrase, the felicity of swift 
thought, and the absolute lucidity of meaning which should 


belong to such conversation. Take a specimen from a 
letter to Pope written in 1725 : 

To hear boys like you talk of millenniums and tran¬ 
quillity ! I am older by thirty years, Lord Bolingbroke 
by twenty, and you but by ten, than when we were last 
together ; and we should differ, more than ever, you 
coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on to see 
how the gamesters play, and I railing at you both. I 
desire you and all my friends will take a special care that 
my disaffection to the world may not be imputed to my 
age, for I have credible witnesses ready to depose that it 

hath never varied from the twenty-first to the f-ty- 

eighth year of my life (pray fill in that blank charitably). 

There wrote Swift, most charming of gossips, most enter¬ 
taining of friends. We quote a further passage from a 
letter to Harley, in which he strikes a statelier note, and 
does it with a touch of magnificence all his own : 

Will you give me leave to say how I would desire to 
stand in your memory F As one who was truly 
tensible of the honour you did him, though he was too 
proud to be vain upon it; as one who never wilfully 
represented persons or facts to you, nor consulted his 
passions when he gave a character; and, lastly, as one 
whose indiscretions proceeded altogether from a weak head 
and not an ill heart. I will add one thing more, which is 
the highest compliment I can make, that I was never 
afraid of offending you, nor am now in any pain for the 
manner I write to you in. I have said enough; and, like 
one at your levee, having ma e my bow, I shrink back 
into the crowd. 

With the Johnson letters readers are, of course, for the 
most part, familiar. Mr. Johnson includes in his collec¬ 
tion a quantity of the Thrale letters, including that in¬ 
decent outburst when the great man learned that Mrs. 
Thrale purposed to marry the man whom she loved: some 
letters to Boswell, some to Baretti, and a few of a miscel¬ 
laneous nature are also included, together with the famous 
Chesterfield letter. Let us take Johnson in one of bis 
tenderest moods; 

The life of my dear, sweet, pretty, lovely, delicious Miss 
Sophy is safe ; let us return thanks to the great Giver of 
existence, and pray that her continuance amongst us may 
be a blessing to herself and to those that love her. Mullos 
et /dices, my dear girl. Now she is recovered she must 
write me a little history of her sufferings, and impart her 
schemes of study aud improvement. Life, to be worthy 
of a rational being, must always be in progression; we 
must always purpose to do more or better than in time 
past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere pur¬ 
poses, though they end, as they begin, by airy contempla¬ 
tion. Wo compare and judge, though we do not practise. 

Johnson’s letters, however, are apt frequently to develop 
into moral essays. You feel too keenly the labour of 
composition, and a certain complacence in the polishing 
of a sentence, less for the sake of the correspondent than 
for that of the writer. For example, this to the long- 
suffering Boswell: 

There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire of 
distinction, which inclines every man first to hope, and 
then to believe, that Nature has given him something 
peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one mind nurse 
aversion, and another actuate desires, till they rise by art 
much above their original state of power; and as a‘'ecta- 
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tion in time improves to habit, they at last tyrannise over 
him who at first encouraged them only for show. Every 
desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while he was chill, 
was harmless, hut, when warmth grave him strength, 
exerted it in poison. 

There is certainly not much of the fireside element about 
that. It reads like Johnson rehearsing his next Rambler 
for Boswell’s private edification. The fact seems to have 
been that when Johnson took a pen in his hand he found 
it a very difficult matter indeed to keep out of Johnsonese 
writing as opposed to Johnsonese talk. 

Nearly half a volume is filled by Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son and to his godson—as many will think, a gener¬ 
ous allowance. Despite the possible scorn of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, who has contributed a very interesting introduction 
.to the Johnson and Chesterfield letters, we have not a 
very keen admiration for Chesterfield the writer, as apart 
from Chesterfield the man. It is true that he wrote with 
facility, with ease, and with elegance ; but his style is re¬ 
markably colourless, without any surprise or vigour in his 
words. No doubt that was his ambition; his courtliness 
would have backed away from surprise and vigour as 
things unseemly. Luckily, however, he was not the law¬ 
maker or the law-giver of style, and although he doubt¬ 
less very cleverly attained what he wanted, his desire was 
not the literaxy ideal which the fit world has agreed to 
admire. This is as good an example as any : 

A man’s address and manner weighs much more with 
them [women] than his beauty, and without them the 
Abbuti and the Monsignori will get the better of you. 
This address and manner should be exceedingly respectful, 
but at the same time easy and unembarrassed. Your chit¬ 
chat or entrengent with them, neither can nor ought to be 
very solid; but you should take care to turn and dress up 
your trifles prettily, and make them, every now and then, 
convey indirectly some little piece of flattery. A fan, a 
riband, or a head-dress, are great materials for gallant 
dissertations. 

It is all very pretty and easy; but even as letter-writing 
there is frankly little enough in it. We do not, of course, 
discuss now the side issues of morality which have 
occupied philosophers ever since the day of their publica¬ 
tion. For the rest, we have said that some of Steele’s 
letters, mere half lines, addressed to his wife, have 
certainly no right to be included in this collection, and 
that Addison’s correspondence is very like the man. 
When, however, the volumes are completed, and we have 
before us a full conception of eighteenth century letters as 
they were written by all the great creatures of that time, 
when, as Mr. Johnson says, letter-writing was still an art, 
the series should prove one of the most attractive and 
brilliant of its kind in the English language. 


Mrs. Oldfield, the Comedian. 

The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield. By Edward Robins. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mr. Edward Robins— who is an American, as we gather 
from several local allusions—must be done at least this 
measure of justice to, in a review that cannot possibly be 
enthusiastic: he must be credited with having sailed his 


volume under an appropriate flag; he has had honesty 
to avow, by his title, that the book is not a biography—that 
he is concerned almost as much with Mrs. Oldfield’s days, 
with her rivals and friends, as with the story of the 
fascinating comedian who outdid Mrs. Bracegirdle in 
humour and tenderness, and, on occasions, was an 
exponent of tragedy as effective as Mrs. Porter. But the 
candour of the publication having been thus recognised, it 
would not be easy to go on to say of it that Mr. Robins’s 
agreeable gossipping chapters constituted in any real 
sense a book. The volume might have been abbreviated, 
and we should have missed, perhaps, no essential member 
in its structure. Or by taking thought, the compiler 
might have added a cubit to its stature, and still it 
would not have seemed at fault in proportion or scale. 
The volume is an example of just such “ book-making ” 
as it is not necessary to be very vexed with. Its end is 
not obviously commercial. From page to page the com¬ 
piler would seem to have been genuinely interested. He 
clearly loves the period, loves the stage, loves more or less, 
but is by no means scrupulously faithful to, the engaging 
personality round whose existence his chapters swarm and 
cluster. He is not a mere dry-as-dust student of theatrical 
antiquity. He is not a born writer. Small, comparatively, 
as it is, the real material for dealing with Mrs. Oldfield’s 
life—for she lived before the days of systematic criticism, 
and seemingly conducted little correspondence with her 
friends—Mr. Robins might have told us a good deal 
more about her; a good deal more, at all events, 
about the number and extent of her parts. Sources 
of information not recondite by any means would 
have enabled him to do this, and in doing it he need have 
run no risk of being accounted a Dry-as-dust. Again, 
Mrs. Oldfield was so fascinating, so flexible and various, 
that one wishes her character had been discussed and 
analysed by a writer artistic and penetrating—a serious 
and imaginative man of Letters who would have perceived 
in a being delightful and complex a fine field, surely, for 
the exercise of his legitimate craft. The compiler is no 
such man. Yet when all this is said, one cannot think 
harshly of Mr. Robins, who has been one’s cicerone for an 
hour through all this world of early Eighteenth Century Art 
and labour and social intrigue. 

Mrs. Oldfield came to the front when she was still very 
young—as is not remarkable in a profession in which, 
though it takes ten years to make an accomplished 
comedian, it takes only vivacity and comeliness to make a 
popular favourite. Whether Mr. Colley Cibber or the 
greater writers of Anne Oldfield’s easy day thought and 
behaved in regard to the distribution of their characters in 
accordance with the dictum of perhaps the most successful 
writer of comedies to-day—whether these early Eighteenth 
Century writers were of opinion also that it was “ more 
important for a woman to look her part than to act it ”— 
we may not positively know. But if they were men of the 
world—and Colley Cibber certainly was a man of the 
world—nothing is more likely. At the same time, it 
would be giving a very wrong idea of Mrs. Oldfield if we 
suggested that at first she owed everything to her good 
looks. She was stage-struck and enamoured of poetry 
when she was a young girl in her aunt’s tavern in St. 
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James’s Market—she was well-born, be it said, notwith¬ 
standing the aunt and the tavern—and when George 
Farquhar heard her there, he saw she had the making 
of an artist: she had a capacity for feeling. And an artist 
she eventually became. 

The greater number, the immense majority, indeed, 
of Mrs. Oldfield’s successes, were won in pieces that are 
now forgotten. Her triumphs in the Drama that has lasted 
seem to have been at least no more memorable than her 
triumphs in the Drama that has passed away. Into crea¬ 
tions which were not of Literature she breathed the charm 
of her own individuality, causing people to believe in them 
and to love them. Yet to see her in conceptions that 
have lasted would not have been to be disappointed. She 
was the rightful dispossessor of Mistress Bracegirdle and 
the rightful predecessor of Mrs. Abington. Nothing, it 
would seem, gave better scope for her abilities than the 
“ Provoked Husband.” Her social successes—her accept¬ 
ance even by Royalty—did little to turn her head; and 
in the last days of her theatrical career her attention to 
the details of her art was greater than in her youth. She 
died only in middle age, in the full possession of public 
favour and of her artistic means. She had drawn, perhaps, 
from her own experiences with a couple of avowed lovers— 
and, it may be, from her observation of her own passing 
dealings with others who came and went—much of the 
material that gave reality to her least substantial parts. 
Eminently may it be said of her that she lived as well as 
acted; in Balzac’s phrase, she absorbed life through all 
her pores. Married she never was, so she owed nothing 
to a husband; but she practised her art with a success 
so unquestioned that when she died it was in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, and, having been oharitable to the poor 
of her own calling, she left a fortune to her two sons. 
She was not, any more than the great ladies whose manner 
she on the stage so brilliantly assumed—she was not 
a model of propriety; but she was a conscientious artist 
and a lovable woman. She was pretty, and had a heart. 
Only one of the portraits in this volume of Mr. Robins’s— 
or, rather, only one of the reproductions of those portraits, 
which are Richardson’s—does, it is probable, full justice 
to her beauty. The other suggests variableness, and yet 
is not without some gravity of charm. It may be that 
hereafter someone will be inspired to treat with deeper 
vision and greater complexity of touch the admirable 
comedian whose career is here slightly and unambitiously 
sketched. 


Village Life and Lore. 

An Old English Homs and its Dependencies. By S. Baring- 
Gould. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Old English Social Life as Told by the Parish Registers. 
By T. F. Thistelton-Dyer. (Stock. 6s.) 

Mb. Baring-Gould resembles an express train which now 
and then “slips” a carriage without slackening speed— 
so easily, one thinks, he throws off his books. In his 
very latest volume he gives us a companion to the pleasant 
book on Old Country Life, which he wrote eight or nine 
years ago. Nothing is more acceptable in these new pages 


than the pedigrees which Mr. Baring-Gould supplies to 
such institutions as the Manor House and the Village Inn. 
Thus he shows how the inn was originally the place where 
the lord of the land («.#., the landlord) sheltered guests 
and travellers. In Iceland to this day the traveller goes 
for a night’s lodging to any farmhouse or parsonage, 
depositing when he leaves a present for his entertainer, 
who meanwhile looks out of the window; and similarly, in 
the Tyrol, the inn is often the priest’s house. In a rising 
and busy country such guest-houses could not long bear 
the strain of continuous hospitality; and in England they 
were soon specialised into inns, which retained the heraldic 
signs of the families to which they belonged, or else 
some name—such as “ The Ring of Bells ” or “ The Lamb 
and Flag”—indicated their connexion with the church. 
“ At Abbotskerswell, South Devon, is a perfect old church 
inn that has remained untouched from, probably, the reign 
of Richard II. It oonsists of two rooms—one above stairs 
and one below. The men sat in the lower, the women in 
the upper room. Each was furnished with an enormous 
fire in winter, and here the congregation took their dinner 
before attending vespers.” That is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s illuminating statements. The village inn 
long continued to gather into its kitchen the classes from 
which it sprang, and the masses to which it was dedicated. 
There the parson and the doctor and the attorney sat, and 
took their ease, with the yeoman, the farm hand, and the 
grocer. They were so seen and portrayed even by George 
Eliot; and Mr. Baring-Gould confesses to a discreet 
hankering after those nights of brotherhood at the long 
tavern tables—nights of which only the moon and the 
stars remain to many a village. 

Other institutions, such as the Manor Mill, the Church 
Choir, and the Village Doctor, are disposed of by Mr. 
Baring-Gould with less far-reaching thrusts into the past, 
and with more of the salt of personal recollection. We 
wish we could quote his account of a woithy old miller 
and his wife who, in the evening of their days, saw the 
new steam mill “ killin’ of us old folks out.” On another 
page it is, “ Alas, for the dairymaid! ” and we are told 
exactly why that proper lass is disappearing; and then we 
mourn for the sower who no longer sows with seed-lap and 
sweeping arm ; and sadly accept the statement that “there 
are not many labourers now who understand how to wield 
the flail.” Of course one ought to rejoice that 
drunkenness and other rural eccentricities have decreased. 
But we like our reverend author for not expressing 
disapproval of the old festive habits. He tells us, 
without apology, that “ at a tithe dinner I gave, in 
another part of England from that I now occupy, the one 
topic of conversation and debate was, whether it were 
expedient on returning from market to tumble into the 
ditch or into the hedge, and if it should happen that the 
accident happened in the road, at what portion of the 
highway it was plummest to fall.” Brave days ! 

In his chapter on the Parish Church Mr. Baring-Gould 
has some toothsome remarks on pulpits, old and new. We 
decline, of course, to swallow the story of the wooden 
pulpit which, being built to be raised or lowered on a 
screw pedestal, was so worked by the over-zealous parish 
clerk as to carry Bishop Wilberforce round and round in 
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an ascending spiral, until thJat prelate became dizzy as he 
alternately lost and found his reading-desk. It is fair to 
say that this story is given with a mingling of zest 
and reserve. The behaviour of opinionated bellringers 
and west-gallery fiddlers has made a good deal of Sunday 
scandal within living memory. Even methods which were 
accepted as perfectly decorous would be alarming in any 
village church to-day. One parish clerk, when he had 
given out the psalm from the reading-desk under the 
chancel arch—“ Let us sing to the praise,” &c.—used to 
stride down the nave to the music-stand, whistling the tune 
shrilly; then, seizing his fiddle, “ the whole orchestra 
broke out into music—or, to be more exact, uproar.” 
With history and anecdote, and wise and gentle 
moralisings, Mr. Baring-Gould takes us round the English 
village. If he makes us mourn the deaths of many old 
customs and pleasing vices, he delights us by his lore, and 
surprises us by bis cheerful picture of the farm labourer, 
whose lot he regards as far happier than it is usually 
esteemed. 

Village doings of an older date and a more formal 
kind are the subject of Mr. Thistelton-Dyer’s work on 
the Parish Register. The author has a wide acquaintance 
with registers, and he draws upon them for facts con¬ 
cerning parish life, the relations of parson and people, 
superstitions, parish scandals and punishments, marriage, 
death, and strange customs and natural events. The 
result is an entertaining volume of small facts and curious 
diction. Perhaps nothing in the book is more interesting 
than the tales of the perils which have beset parish registers, 
tales easily to be believed by those who are following the 
Shipway-pedigree case. In a Northamptonshire parish 
the clerk, being a tailor, was found to have cut sixteen 
pages out of the old register to make measures. An 
Essex parish clerk, who had been asked for an extract 
from a register and could find no ink or paper, said: 
“Oh, you may as well have the leaf as it is!” and 
tore it out of the book. A curate’s wife used the 
leaves of the parish register for making her husband’s 
kettle-holders. A sporting parson cut the parchment 
leaves of the register into labels for the game which he 
sent to his friends. A parish clerk used some of the 
leaves of the church register for “ singeing a goose.” 
Uf-ually, the rural registers were the sufferers. In 
towns and cities the records have been better looked 
after; and in London there are first-yate registers, 
extending far back in time, at Limehouse, Stepney, 
Marylebone, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and many City 
churches. Mr. Thistelton-Dyer’s book is instructive and 
entertaining. 


A Worthy Philistine. 

The Life of Henry Morley, LL.D. By Henry Shaen Solly. 
(Arnold. l‘2s. 6d.) 

So far ns the art of the biographer is concerned, this is one 
of the better of recent biographies. In reaction from the 
type of the lloge, those on whom the task of composing 
Lives of the dead falls are now too apt to take flight to 
the opposite eiror. They pitchfork together letters and 


reminiscences, put in nothing of their own, and give to the 
world documents for the writing of a biography rather 
than a biography written. Mr. Solly has escaped this pit- 
fall. Indeed, he lets his subject speak for himself, in letter 
or diary, where these are available; but he has devoted 
thought to the selection of his material and the arrange¬ 
ment of it, so as to present a real portrait, and not merely 
the rough block out of which a portrait might conceivably 
be hewn. This is, we think, the wiser compromise. 

In fact, the book, which is of no unreasonable length, 
does give a vivid impression of one who, whatever his 
failings, was at least a genuine and strong man. Henry 
Morley’s career was a chequered and even a romantic one. 
He began life as a doctor and wrote poetry in his spare 
moments. An unscrupulous partner cheated him; he 
threw up medicine, and started a boys’ school, first at 
Manchester and then near Liverpool. There was a very 
real struggle with poverty, and a love affair, complicated 
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by unsympathetic parents, which brought out the stout 
fibre of the man. To eke out a scanty income, Morley 
began to contribute to Household Words and the Examiner, 
and presently, on Dickens’s invitation, transferred himself 
to London, where the nine years’ courtship ended in mar¬ 
riage. He succeeded Forster as editor of the Examiner, 
and made that his staple work for seven years. Then he 
took to teaching again—first at King’s College, afterwards 
at University College. With his appointment at the latter 
seat of learning as Professor of English in succession to 
Prof. Masson, in 1863, begins the best-known and most 
successful period of his career. During the twenty-four 
years for which he held the post he gave from five to 
twenty-two lectures a week, and found time for an infinity 
of outside employment as well. He lectured to improve¬ 
ment societies and literary institutes, acted as Principal of 
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University Hall, edited a wilderness of cheap literature, 
and wrote several books, among which his incomplete 
English Writers: An Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature is the most substantial. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion to the effect 
that Prof. Morley was a bom lecturer. Indeed, his 
achievement lay rather in the distribution than in the 
advancement of knowledge. He was the pioneer of cheap 
reprints of the English classics; but the work has de¬ 
parted from the lines upon which he began, and is now 
infinitely better done, both from the literary and the 
artistic standpoint. Mr. Solly makes what excuses he can 
for the English Writers, but the fact remains that it 
is a second-rate and disappointing book. Obviously, a 
man engaged in giving twenty-two lectures a week has 
not much time for delicacies of research or niceness of 
style. But with Morley the fault lay deeper. He never 
could have been a great critic, any more than, if what he 
did accomplish in verse is any criterion, he could have 
been a poet. He had not the real flair. Art was to him 
a sub-division of didactics, and he distinguished least 
imperfectly between a criticism and a sermon. To all this 
Mr. Solly shows himself singularly unconscious, but it 
stands out all the more plainly from what he records. 
Thus: 

He was severe upon Pre-Raphaelite ugliness and bad 
drawing. He liked pictures good to live with. But, 
for the most part, his comments year after year on the 
Institute and Royal Academy deal with little but the 
subject of the picture, describing the aim of the artist, 
and saying how far this aim appeared to a spectator to be 
realised. 

In a letter to a friend and pupil Prof. Morley bears 
witness against himself: “ The chief use to my mind 
of a study of English literature is to sustain the spiritual 
side of life, and it has been, at any rate, my chief aim 
so to teach it as to bring it into use as a natural cor¬ 
rective to the materialist tendencies of the age.” There is 
a truth in Prof. Motley’s view, but it is only a half 
truth, and the whole book shows that he had a certain 
sense—the one sense most necessary for his chosen occupa¬ 
tion—lacking. One is hardly surprised to find that “ his 
maturest thoughts on recent writers,” as expressed in 
certain Nineteenth Century articles, “brought him into 
pleasant relations with Lewis Morris, who was glad to 
encounter so appreciative a critic and interpreter.” 

Prof. Morley was a great Philistine, and on the whole 
we are sorry that he ever devoted his life to literature ; but 
as a man, a strenuous, self-devoted, simple-minded opti¬ 
mist of a man, he comes out well in Mr. Solly’s pages. 
The following story of a railway journey may serve to 
lighten up ours: 

He had for a companion an old gentleman who had 
been trying to make himself more comfortable with the 
Slid of a somewhut deflated air-cushion. Prof. Morley was 
going to blow it up for him ; but his action was arrested 
by the exclamation: “ Stop, sir, stop ! That cushion con¬ 
tains my deceased wife’s breath ! ” 


Desultory and Debonair. 

Pages from a Private Diary. (Smith & Elder. 6s.) 
Take a cultured, leisurely, humorous country gentleman, 
with an acquisitive and inquisitive mind, a pretty wit, 
a keen pair of amused eyes, a circle of intelligent friends, 
and a well-stored memory; give him paper and pencil, 
and odd hours to use them in, and you will have such 
a diary as this. The book belongs to the genus of Sir 
Arthur Helps’s Companions of my Solitude and Friends in 
Council, Dr. Holmes’s Breakfast Table series, and Mortimer 
Collins’s Thoughts in my Garden. Particularly the last, for 
our Private Diarist is equally interested in daily affairs of 
State and Letters and in the open air. We forget where 
Mortimer Collins’s garden was situated, but the Private 
Diarist is a Berkshire man, within picnic distance of the 
Eidgeway, and his countryside stories have a Berkshire 
flavour. So much concerning his identity he divulges, 
and no more, except that his birthday is on May 7, and 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, to whom the book is dedicated, is 
his very good friend. If with these data it is possible 
to construct that identity, our readers are welcome to the 
secret. Otherwise we propose to keep it 
This is the kind of book which is best reviewed by 
extract. When we say that it lent gaiety and a delicate 
literary flavour to 'the Comhill magazine for the year in 
which the Diary ran therein, we simply repeat what most 
persons know. The book is light, urbane, witty, and very 
agreeable. Here is a nice touch: “ Why did Mr. Austin 
receive the laurel? ... I am convinced it arose from 
a confusion between Swinford [the Laureate’s home] and 
Swinburne, very natural to one [Lord Salisbury] more 
familiar with scientific than literary distinctions.” In 
another place we are offered this couplet from an epic on 
the Muses: 

Ye nine, with whom upon Parnassus romp 
The sons of Wat, of David, and of Thomp. 

Mr. Davidson, by the way, is the author’s favourite among 
the younger modems. The Diarist’s literary criticisms and 
reflections are always pointed. Here is a long passage 
concerning Edward FitzGerald: 

Met some people who have long lived at Woodbridge, 
and tried to glean a few fresh stories about Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald, but with no success. All they could tell me was 
that he never entertained, and rarely accepted invitations 
that he walked about a great deal, always wearing a plaid, 
always apparently lost in thought and recognising nobody, 
being, indeed, also short-sighted. He seems to have been 
regarded by the neighbours with a certain awe as a student 
and man of letters, though no one quite knew what he 
wrote or studied. The story lingers in the place that he 
once instructed his boatman to sew him up in a hammock 
when he died and pitch him overboard. But I am told 
that his tomb is now a place of pilgrimage. I suppose to 
young gentlemen who think the quatrains of Omar Khay¬ 
yam the last word in the criticism of life. The pity of it, 
that FitzGerald should have sacrificed so exquisite a literary 
gift to refurbishing such antique pessimism, and the irony 
of it, for a man who was always censuring Tennyson for 
his effeminating sentiment and calling on him for trumpet 
blasts. I suppose if a man will live in the country, and 
dine daily on vegetables and his own heart, there is no 
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residing paiiimisiu. Bat FitzGerald would himself have 
recognised that the quatrains were the poem of a mood. 
C. gave me lately E. F.G.’s Sophocles, with his auto¬ 
graph, and the funny-churchwarden-Gothic book-plate 
designed for him by Thackeray. Uremember being once 
told by the late W. B. Scott that FitzGerald and Charles 
Keeno were friends for a long time on the ground of a 
cimmon attachment to the bagpipes before either knew 
the side of the other that the world now cares for. 

The Diary, you see, is not always gentle; it has the salt of 
anger too. Upon certain matters its author has very decided 
opinions, and he is able, we gather, to swing the lash with 
the best. lie writes of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Talks about 
Autographs : “ It is Dr. Hill’s irrelevant morality that 
distresses me. Why must poor Hartley Coleridge’s weak¬ 
ness be dragged in by the head and ears ? And why, 
because Lamb is mentioned, must gin be mentioned too ? 
A furniture broker had recently for sale Lamb’s spirit- 
ease ; and if I could have afforded the sacrifice I would 
have bought it to burn.” That is very good. Let us take 
leave of this attractive gossip by quoting one of his good 
stories: “ A lady sends me an amusing anecdote of a friend 
who bewailed to her the loss of a somewhat ill-bred but 
extremely wealthy neighbour, who had been very liberal 
in his help to her country charities. ‘Mr. X. is dead,’ 
said she. ‘ He was so good, and kind, and helpful to me 
in all sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, poor dear fellow, 
we could not know him in London; but we shall meet in 
Heaven ’ ” 


A Clear Voice. 

The Song of the Golden Bough. By Caryl Battersby. 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Battersby, the latest of the poets, is also one of the 
clearest. His reader is never in doubt. He follows his 
own counsel: 

But if you have got a strong new thought, 

Use the first plain words; they are best; 

For thought had better go forth all bare, 

Than die of being overdrest. 

Technically this stanza is the poorest in the book, but its 
matter is sound enough. 

Mr. Battersby’s unassuming volume is a mixture of 
narrative and reflective verse, written alike thoughtfully 
and with direct skill, and polished to the point of distinc¬ 
tion. He does not offer memorable or magical phrases, 
but each poem is a complete and artistic achievement, 
whether it tells again an old story, such as the title-piece, 
which is a rendering of the legend of the Arician Grove, 
with which Mr. Frazer begins his Golden Bough book, or 
expresses a philosophic sentiment. In “The Lament of 
Niobe,” and in “Pan and Syrinx,” Mr. Battersby touches 
classical lore very gracefully. Here is a stanza from the 
latter poem: 

And thus Pan’s sorrow bloomed to great delight, 

Which he withal that sorrow had not known ; 

But through all Arcady, by vale and height, 

Pan piped those peerless love-songs of his own. 

And oft at noou the shepherd, oft at night, 

Would hear a sweetness with the wind go by, 

And murmur to himself that Pan was nigh. 


In “ The Pythagorean ” an old theme is made new again: 
I do not deem thee dead, my child, 

Though as thou wast thou art no more, 

Though summer soft and winter mild 
In vain shall seek thee at my door. 

• • • • • 

There is no death, but only change; 

From these her mortal bands, set free 
The soul flies out on wider range, 

God’s servant still by land and sea. 

The poet then names some of his love’s possible incarna¬ 
tions : a nightingale to incite slaves to rebellion; a lion 
to destroy a tyrant; a beautiful tree; a ruler whom the 
world reveres, and so forth : 

And so, my best-loved, farewell, 

A long farewell. Enough for me, 

Unshaken in this faith to dwell— 

God somewhere else hath need of thee. 

And this is pretty : 

Old. Aoe. 

When I no longer love to make 
My little songs for singing's sake, 

When I no longer mount and fly 
Up with the lark into the sky, 

When April with her dropping rain 
Scatters no gladness in my brain, 

And summer can (no more unbind 
The leaf and blossom of my mind. 

When a maid’s sweetness cannot light 
With golden musings a whole night, 

When in the starry heavens I see 
No visions of eternity. 

Then call me old, but not till then, 

Though I outlast three lives of men. 

We have found Mr. Battersby a kindly and simple poet, 
quite a worthy recruit to the little company of singers. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Samuel Butler. 

This is by no means a bad translation into prose, but we 
fear it is wofully superfluous. The thing has been done, 
and done once for all for this generation, by Messrs. Leaf, 
Lang, and Myers. With these redoubtable rivals Mr. 
Butler, in his Preface, deliberately dares comparison. He 
prints their opening passages, and challenges you to say 
whether they have not “ lost more of the spirit of the 
original through their abandonment (no doubt deliberate) 
of all attempt at stately, and at the same time easy, 
musical flow of language, than they have gained in 
adherence to the letter—to which, after all, neither they 
nor any man can adhere.” Well, we have compared the 
passages selected with Mr. Butler’s alternative rendering, 
and we have extended the comparison to two or three 
other test passages, and we have no hesitation in affirming 
that in no single case can the palm, either for stateliness 
or music of diction, be awarded to him. Take the famous 
bit from the third book which brought such sad trouble to 
the sentimental sixth-form bny in Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
This is Leaf, Lang, and Myers : 

‘ ‘ And no w I behold all the other glancing- eyed Achaians, 
whom well I could discern and tell their names; but two 
captains of the host can I not see, even Eastor, tamer of 
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horses, and Polydeukes, the skilful boxer, mine own 
brethren, whom the same mother bare. Either they came 
not in the company from lovely Lakedaimon ; or they 
came hithe-, indeed, in their seafaring ships, but now will 
not enter' into the battle of the warriors, for fear of the 
many scornings and revilings that are mine.” 

So said she; but them the life-giving earth held fast 
there in Lakedaimon, in their dear native land. 

And this is Mr. Butler: 

“ I see, moreover, many other Achmans whose names I 
could tell you, but there are two whom I can nowhere find, 
Castor, breaker of horses, and Pollux, the mighty boxer ; 
they are children of my mother, and own brothers to 
myself. Either they have not left Lacedsemon, or else, 
though they have brought their ships, they will not show 
themselves in battle for the shame and disgrace that I have 
brought upon them.” 

She knew not that both these heroes were already lying 
under the earth in their own land of Lacedsemon. 

Mr. Butler eschews the archaisms of his predecessors, 
and, we think, loses by it. Homer rang archaic to the 
Periclean Greek, and he rings archaic to the modem, 
brought up on the tongue which the Periclean Greek 
spoke. But he loses still more by eschewing the “constant 
epithet”; for Homer without the “constant epithet” is 
no longer Homer. (Longmans.) 


Prisons and Prisoners. By Rev. J. W. Horsley. 

This book is a chat about prison life by a prison 
chaplain, and it goes far to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public on all matters relating to criminals and their life in 
gaol. There are chapters on the Redueibility of Crime, 
Juvenile Crime, Education and Crime, and cognate 
subjects. Nor is the reader denied a peep into the cells. 
The curiosities of prison slang are set forth in a “ Thief’s 
Autobiography,” annotated by the author, and previously 
printed, unless we are mistaken, in Barrere & Leland’s 
Slang Dictionary. Thus: 

“ What shall I do ? ” I said. “ I know what I will do. 
I will go to London Bridge rattler (railway) and take a 
deaner ride (shilling ride) and go a-wedge hunting 
(silver-plate hunting).” So I took a ducat (ticket) for 
Sutton, in Surrey, and went a-wedge hunting. I had not 
been in Sutton very long before I piped (saw) a slavey 
(servant) come out of a chat (house), so when she had 
gone a little way up the double (turning), I pratted (went) 
into the house. When inside, I could not see any wedge 
lying about in the kitchen, so I screwed my nut into the 
wash-house, and I piped there three or four pair of daisy- 
roots (boots). So I claimed (stole) them, and took off the 
lid of my kipsy (basket) and put them inside . . . and 
guyed to the rattler and took a brief (ticket) to London 
Bridge . . . and done them for thirty blow (shillings). 

Inscriptions on the walls of cells are often quite cryptic: 
“ Poor old Jim, the lob crawler, fell from Racker and got 
pinched ” means—when translated by Mr. Horsley—that 
“James and his companion Racker went out to commit 
till robberies; being detected, one escaped, but the other 
was apprehended.” Forced cheerfulness inspired the sen¬ 
tences, “ Here’s luck to the pint of skilly ! ” and “ Cheer 
up, boys, down with sorrow ; beef to-day, soup to-morrow.” 
Other notes are struck in these pencillings: “ Good-bye 


all. Give up drink.” “Honesty is the best policy for a 
little while.” “ I hope the best, but dread the worst.” 
“ Oh, what is love, if not the same in wealth, adversity, 
and shame.” “ It’s no use crying; you have got to do it; 
then, after you have done it, don’t do it any more; I 
won’t.” The book concludes with four sermons preached 
by the author to prisoners. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 


Over Fen and Wold. By James John Hissey. 

It is Mr. Hissey’s pleasant habit to drive about England 
in dog - cart or coach, and make books from his experiences 
on the road. In this particular volume he chronicles a 
leisurely driving-tour through the Eastern counties of 
England. Mr. Hissey is a lover of flat country, and his 
descriptions of the Fens will be poignantly alluring to some 
of his readers. Never have we been brought nearer, by a 
book, to those swooning levels of marsh and meadow 
around Crowland Abbey, which stands up “ a pearly grey 
mass against the sunlit sky ... a poem in stone, laden 
with ancient legend, and fraught with misty history.” 
Here is a landscape : 

It was a lonely stretch of road; for company we had, 
besides the stunted trees, only the wide earth and open 
sky; but such loneliness has its charms to the vigorous 
mind— it was all so suggestive of space and freedom, 
begetful of broad thinking and expanded views. . . . The 
wild, far-reaching marshlands to our right had a peculiarly 
plaintive look. Across them the mighty gleams of golden 
sunlight swept in utter silence, succeeded by vast purple- 
grey shadows blown out into the eternity of blue beyond: 
movement of mighty masses, but no sound; yet one is so 
accustomed in this world to associate movement with 
sound that the ear waits for the latter as something that 
should follow, though it comes not. 

The names of the towns and villages through which Mr. 
Hissey passed—names like Baldock, Biggleswade, St. Ives, 
Water Newton, Osboumsby, and Sleaford—breathe quiet¬ 
ness ; we hear the bees in the foxgloves, and the church 
clock strike three in the afternoon. Even at Boston, the 
capital of the Fenlands, we encounter nothing more dis¬ 
turbing than the rhyme: 

Bostou! Boston! 

Thou hast naught to boa't on 

But a grand sluice and a high steeple, 

A proud, conceited, ignorant people, 

And a coast where souls are lost on. 

Mr. Hissey lingers long on the road: he thinks nothing 
of filling a page and a half with telling us how he 
manoeuvred his dog-cart between a broken-down traction- 
engine and a ditch; but we do not resent his garrulity, 
not even unto the four hundredth and forty-fourth page 
—the last. Such easy expansion well suits his theme, 
which is chiefly this—the peace of the Fenland in sunshine, 
and its joyousness in the breeze. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


The Modern Traveller. By H. B. and B. T. B. 

We confess to being puzzled by this book: more than 
puzzled—bewildered, disappointed. From H. B. one had 
the right to expect simplicity, brevity, and fun. His verses 
in The Bad Child's Book of Beasts and More Beasts ha v e 
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these qualities, and the book before us approximates to 
these in external appearance. But once it is opened the 
change is only too plain. Instead of irresponsibility, we 
find an elaborate satirical plan, which is, however, beyond 
our understanding, embodied in oontinuous narrative verse, 
which fills some seventy pages, and offers the negligent 
and joyous pencil of B. T. B. few enough opportunities for 
humour. The text is amusing only occasionally, as thus: 

On June the 7th, after dark, 

A young and very hungry shark 
Came climbing up the side. 

It ate the Chaplain and the Mate— 

But why these incidents relate ? 

and thus: 

The Lion never will attae 
A White if he can get a Black. 

And there were such a lot of these, 

We could afford with perfect ease 
To spare one here and there 
It made us more compact—and then, 

It’s right to spare one’s fellow men. 

After careful study of the whole work, we imagine that 
M. de Eougemont and Mr. Savage Landor are two of 
H. B.’s butts. He is also hard upon company promoters 
and John Bull. It would have been more kindly of the 
authors had they labelled the book, “ For Adults Only.” 
A child is likely to have a bad time with it. (Arnold. 
3s. 6d.) 


The 19th Centuby, 1800—1820. By W. C. Sydney. 

This is a pretentious but disappointing compilation. The 
author has not fused his materials properly. What he 
gives us is a mass of notes, not very exact notes, and these 
repeat and overlap each other. No real picture of the 
period is presented, and the treatment of most of the 
subjects is vague and inadequate. The headings of 
the sections show Mr. Sydney’s lack of system. We 
have a section on Amusements; yet we also navu 
sections devoted to Theatres, Actors, Open-air and 
other Entertainments, Concerts and Lectures, Pugilism, 
Bull-baiting, &c. And why devote sections to such vague 
themes as “ Dissipation ” and “ Fashionable Foppery and 
Exclusiveness ” ? “ Municipal London ” is a misleading 
section; it tolls us nothing whatever about London govern¬ 
ment, and the information it contains should have been 
distributed to other sections. Music is split up into two 
sections, that on Country music being utterly trivial. News¬ 
papers, too, should have been disposed of once for all. We 
have a great deal about crime under “ Police ” in the first 
volume (Housebreakers and Murderers having a section to 
themselves) ; yet in the second volume the Penal Code is 
introduced, with sections on Executions, Hanging in Chains, 
&c. We have a section on “Rural Life Generally” in 
the first volume, and sections on “Local Customs and 
Feasts” and “Rural Amusements ” in the second volume. 
The whole work is a jumble of ill-digested and inconclu¬ 
sive notes. It is not a history, nor is it a good collection 
of “curiosities” after the method of the ingenious Mr. 
Timbs. (Redway. 18s. net.) 


An A B C fob Baby Patriots. By Mbs. Ernest Ames 
This is the most individual of this season’s juvenile 
Christmas books that has yet appeared. We say juvenile, 
because its format is for the nursery, but its appeal, we 
fancy, is to the adult rather than the child. Mrs. Ames’s 
rhymes and pictures may please children to some extent, 
but her irony and the laughter with which her sleeve is 
filled will be missed by them entirely. It is perhaps as 
well that they should be. We will not call Mrs. Ames a 
traitor in the camp; that would be going too far. But 
she is a humourist with enough mischief to make a 
matter-of-fact jingo very uncomfortable. Here is one 
picture reproduced in outline from the large coloured plate: 



D is the Daring 

We show on the field, 

Which makes every enemy 
Vanish or yield. 

And here is another, in the same excellent Rule-Britannia 
spirit: 



N is the Navy 
We keep at Spithead, 

a sight that makes foreigners 
Wish they were dead. 

Mrs. Ames is a very welcome recruit to our merry but too 
minute company of pen-and-pencil humourists; and none 
the less so because one source of her inspiration is M. 
Caran d’Ache. (Dean & Son. 2s. 6d.) 


England and Yesterday. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Herein a graceful American poetess, with a large circle 
of English readers, offers us a little collection of English 
poems. The book—it is a tiny pocket tome—is semi¬ 
private, almost a missive of friendship, for five of the 
author’s friends are dedicatees, sharing the poems between 
them. London sonnets (one with the British Museum 
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Reading-room for theme), Oxford sonnets, lyrics, and fly¬ 
leaf criticisms make up the volume. We quote a stanza 
from an Irish peasant song : 

The cabin-door looks down a furze-lighted hill, 

And far as Leighlin Cross the fields are green and still; 
But once I hear the blackbird in Leighlin hedges call, 

The foolishness is on me, and the wild tears fall! 

There is the true lyric note there. We quote also a brief, 
imaginative vision of Emily Bronte : 

What sacramental hurt that brings 
The terror of the truth of things 
Has changed thee ? Secret be it, yet 
’Twas thine, upon a headland set, 

To view no isles of man’s delight 
With lyric foam in rainbow flight, 

But all a-swing, a-gleam, mid slow uproar, 

Black sea, and curved uncouth sea-bitten shore. 

England and Yesterday will add to its accomplished author’s 
reputation. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


Postscript. 

Mr. F. G. Kitton is a mine of Dickensiana. Of what he 
thinks of the novels themselves we are not aware, but he 
knows everything that appertains to them. His latest 
contribution to the literature that has accreted upon “Boz ” 
is a large and costly work, entitled Dickens and His Illus¬ 
trators (Redway)—a monograph upon all the pencils which 
rallied to the novelist’s assistance. Mr. Kitton gives us 
portraits of these artists—Cruikshank, Leech, “ Phiz,” 
Cattermole, Crowquill, Mr. Stone, Mr. Fildes, and many 
others—together with facsimiles of original sketches, and 
much information. To the Dickens collector the book will 
bo valuable. We cannot consider that the subjects chosen 
are always of much interest; but then we have always 
preferred Dickens’s novels to their pictures. Both author 
and publisher of this book deserve, we think, congratula¬ 
tion on undertaking so expensive and probably unre- 
munerative a task. 

Before us lie two more beast-books: Wild Animals I 
have Known, by Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson (Nutt), and 
Animals of To-day , by Mr. C. J. Cornish (Seeley). Mr. 
Thompson is an American, and his animals are American 
too. One is Lobo, a grey wolf, and one Raggylug, a 
cottontail rabbit, and one is a mustang. Mr. Thompson 
has a story to tell of each, somewhat—but very distantly— 
in the Jungle Book manner; and there are many pictures, 
both full-page and marginal. Mr. Cornish’s book is 
English, and it consists, like his Life at the Zoo, of papers 
reprinted from the Spectator. There are forty-two essays 
in all, informing and light, dealing with animals domestic 
and wild, both beasts and birds. Mr. Cornish’s book iB 
just the thing to give an intelligent boy with natural 
history tastes. We may here mention, also, Mr. John 
Duncan’s Birds of the British Isles (Scott), a volume of 
drawings and descriptions of British birds by a Newcastle 
ornithologist, the son of a well-known taxidermist of that 
town. This work is a reprint of Mr. Duncan’s contribu¬ 
tions to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. So far as it goes, 
it is useful and excellent. Some of the drawings are full 


of life, and are pleasantly reminiscent of Bewick’s 
similar work. 

Mr. E. H. Aitken, the author of A Naturalist on the 
Prowl and Tribes of my Frontier, has written a book of 
thoughtful and suggestive essays on the senses, which he 
calls The Five Windows of the Soul (Murray). It is prac¬ 
tically a guide to apprehension—a volume of valuable hints 
on the use of the eyes and other organs of perception. 
Mr. Aitken, being a naturalist, draws most of his examples 
from nature, and thus his book becomes a most admirable 
preparatory course to the study of natural history. A 
thoughtful boy who showed inclination to observe for 
himself at first hand might, in after years, be vastly grateful 
for Mr. Aitken’s stimulating and helpful chapters. 

In London in the Reign of Victoria (1837-1897), by Mr. 
Laurence Gomme(Blackie), a volumein the “ Victorian Era ” 
series, the author has represented London as “ a London 
struggling to become worthy of her place.” Mr. Gomme 
justly remarks that London is still a struggling and incom¬ 
plete metropolis. Whereas other great capitals can draw 
upon the resources of the States to which they belong ) 
London has to make what progress it can unaided by 
Government, and impeded by an infinitude of private in¬ 
terests. Mr. Gomme surveys Trade and Commerce, 
Industries, Growth in Population and Value, Street Archi¬ 
tecture, Parks, Education, and many other subjects. A 
very useful survey of London as it is, and has been, 
within living memory. 

Since Randolph Caldecott’s we have seen no illustrations 
to “ John Gilpin ” so genial and spirited as those which 
Mr. C. E. Brock has put to the ballad for an edition by 
Mr. Dent. Both etchings and marginal cuts are satisfying, 
und we feel assured, as we turn the pages, that Cowper, 
could he see them, would be satisfied too. Mr. Ernest 
Rhys contributes a histofy of the poem, but in no place— 
and this we think a pity—is the poet’s own full and 
promising title given. 

We do not find any fault with Messrs. Methuen’s new 
edition of The Pilgrim's Progress, to which Mr. Robert 
Anning Bell has supplied a number of illustrations; nor 
are we stirred to admiration of the drawings. They are 
decorative, they are correct; but they do not greatly 
enrich the gallery of Bunyan illustration. Messrs. 
Service & Paton have added Robinson Crusoe to their 
half-crown “Illustrated English Library.” Mr. C. E. 
Brock, who must now be a very busy illustrator, has made 
sixteen clever drawings for this book. The frontispiece 
shows us Crusoe running eagerly to secure his first turtle ; 
but not, we believe, to ride on it. 

Of guide-books which take one by the button-hole and 
consider nothing too obvious or unimportant to tell, 
Paris-Parisien (Unwin) is a good example. The book is 
divided into four sections: (i.) What to see; (ii.) What to 
know ; (iii.) Parisian ways; (iv.) Practical Paris. Herein 
you may learn the prices of theatres and the quality of 
entertainment to be found at each; addresses of doctors and 
shopkeepers of all kinds; rules of etiquette; suitable 
drives; and a thousand other things useful or curious. 
The implied destination of the book is the pocket, but it is 
a trifle bulky. 
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The Open Question. By_C. E. Raimond. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

This book is ambitious, elaborate, complicated ; and at 
moments it shows an ability so consummate and so effective 
as to be almost startling. The author calls her story (we 
take C. E. Raimond to be a woman) “a tale of two tem¬ 
peraments ” ; we should rather have said, “ the history of 
a family.” For, indeed, it comes near to being an entire 
Rougon-Macquart in one volume. The Ganos were a great 
Southern family which, like many others, was ruined by the 
American Civil War. Having realised her assets and scat¬ 
tered her slaves (much to their grief), Sarah 0. Gano, widow 
of the last slave-owning Gano, migrated with three children 
and two negress servants to a horrid, inexpensive little town 
in the Middle States—New Plymouth. All three children 
predeceased their mother, but two of them left issue: 
John left Valeria and Emmeline, who were brought up 
by their grandmother; and Ethan left Ethan, who, save 
for one visit to New Plymouth as a little child, was 
educated under the New England influences of his 
mother’s people—the Tallmadges of Boston. Sarah C 
Gano’s third child, Valeria died a spinster. The love of 
Ethan the younger and Valeria the younger (always 
called “ Val ”) forms the principal theme of the 
book. 

The leading characters thus comprise three generations 
of Ganos; and seeing that six of these characters are de¬ 
scribed and illustrated with immense detail, the tempera¬ 
mental complexity of the novel will be obvious. In fact, 
the author has in this matter overtaxed her powers; in 
several instances the characterisation loses its definition 
in a mist of subtleties. Nevertheless, she is absolutely 
and brilliantly successful twice—with 8arah C. Gano, and 
with her granddaughter Val. Mrs. Gano is a Titanic 
figure, and she will ever stand to the author’s credit 
as an authentic and original creation—one of the few. 
Passionately proud, passionately a Gano; impregnated 
to her heart’s core with the traditions, codes, ideals 
of the South; an autocrat by instinct, of grimmest 
humour, and of tenderest love, she dominated her family 
as she dominates the book ; and down to the hour of her 
death her household trembled in her sight, and adored 
her. Val is only less fine than the grandmother; the 
record of her infancy—the continual clash of these two 
strong egoisms, that of the child and that of the old 
ioman—constitutes, perhaps, the best part of the story. 
Ethan—apart from those few weeks spent at the beginning 
with his grandmother: a wonderful chronicle—is distinctly 
less good, and when, as a man and a millionaire, he 
comes bodily into the tale, we are conscious of a general 
falling-off. 

The passion of Val and Ethan, though episodically 
beautiful, commends itself rather as an interesting 
problem to the brain than as an emotional fact to the 
heart. The whole of the latter part of the book is over¬ 
subtilised. There is no unity of impression, but a sense 
of bewilderment, of dizziness after too many gyrations. 
This is the problem: Ethan and Val are deeply in love; 


but they happen to be first cousins, and the Gano family, 
after generations of inter-marriage, is beyond doubt 
decadent; consumption is rife in it; it should, and it 
ultimately must, die out, futile and fruitless. Under 
such circumstances ought Ethan and Val to marry ? No. 
They begin by bravely defying love ; they end by making 
a compromise. They will marry, but should the need 
arise, Val, and her husband with her, will commit suicide, 
in order to prevent the perpetuation of their race. They 
marry, and the need does arise. Val is firm in her 
purpose, but Ethan wishes to trust to luck, and she yields 
to his feelings. The thought of suicide is abandoned. 
Only, however, for a period. While there is yet time Val 
returns to it again with all Val’s imperiousness, and on 
the last page the two sail away to sea, “ into the sunset.” 
Exactly what “ the open question ” is we should not care 
to decide. It may be one of four things : Ought first 
cousins to marry ? Ought Val and Ethan to have married? 
Marriage and its consequence having occurred, ought Val 
and Ethan to have committed suicide ? Did they commit 
suicide, or did they change their minds at sea and sail 
back to land and life ? 

It would be an affectation in this article to ignore the 
fact that The Open Question has aroused unusual and wide¬ 
spread interest. We think that interest is justified, for 
the book is mightily uncommon and deserves serious 
attention. But we do not regard the novel as a complete 
success, or anything like a complete success. From the 
time when the hero and heroine come to years of dis¬ 
cretion the story loses heavily in power. Many chapters 
(in particular, those dealing with Ethan in Paris) seem to 
be the result of clever concoction; certainly they do not 
convince—that is to say, they have not been imagined. 
And here we come to the crude truth of the matter: the 
imagination is not sustained. It burns bright, then sinks, 
then goes out, then reappears, sinks, rises, and so on 
till the end. Had the flame kept at a steady white, we 
might have cried out upon the book’s super-subtlety, its 
morbidity, its defects of style, its essential improbability; 
but the cry would have been vain. As things stand, we 
cannot but refer to the convolute intricacy of the love 
episodes; to the unwholesome atmosphere of disease and 
death which envelops the tale; to certain slipshod con¬ 
structions, and the tawdry symbolism of the last page ; to 
the patent staring fact that Val, the rejoicer in life, could 
never have contemplated suicide for a single instant. The 
blemishes assert themselves, and there is no hiding 
them. 

On the other hand, we feel that we have dealt inade¬ 
quately with the very fine qualities of the story. If there 
are bad chapters, there are also chapters which could not 
be bettered, which stand forth brilliant, convincing, per¬ 
fect All Mrs. Gano’s visit to the Tallmadges at Boston, 
and all little Ethan’s visit to New Plymouth, is amazing 
work—full of rare intuition, deep irony, wit, and humour. 
We should like to have quoted some of the humour—the 
meeting of the Coloured Domestic Registry is one of the 
funniest and at the same time one of the most stringently 
pathetic things in modern fiction—but it is impossible, 
within the space at our command, to t mch every side of 
this many-sided volume. 
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The Child of Pleasure. By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Trans¬ 
lated by Georgina Harding. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

This novel is the record of an Italian voluptuary’s volup¬ 
tuousness. Through it winds the procession of his mis¬ 
tresses, each dispensing emotions of disillusion or satiety, 
doubt and fear, weariness and unrest. It is all very 
clever, subtle to the point of genius, tedious and stifling. 
There is no air in the book at all; nothing but heavy per¬ 
fume. In the original —II Piacere —the prose carries it: 
d’Annunzio’s rich and musical and languorous prose, 
saturated with the native poetry of the man; but in the 
translation these qualities are not prominent. In the 
translation tea becomes “the fragrant beverage.” We 
confess to difficulty in criticising the work at all: it really 
seems beside the mark. A study of Latin lasciviousness 
so minute and intimate as this is surely for Latins only. 
The Northerner is not competent to judge. For ourselves, 
we have been bored by it. 


Two Fortunes and Old Patch. By T. F. Dale and F. E. 

Slaughter. (Constable. 6s.) 

Tiie general idea of the plot of this novel, in which the 
career of a wary old fox is woven into the lives of the 
principal characters, reminds one at once of that wonderful 
little story, The Silver Fox, by Mesdames Boss and Somer¬ 
ville. The resemblance between the two books does not, 
however, go far. Our two new collaborators have a 
light agreeable style and some power of observation, but 
they attempt too much. It would appear that, having 
determined to produce a novel, they gathered together the 
whole of their joint experiences and arranged a plot which 
might include every separate item. We have sporting life, 
military life, scenes in old manors and in the establish¬ 
ments of nouveaux riches, Simla, the Himalayas, and 
several other matters equally various. The incidents are 
commonplace (how a young cavalry officer got heavily into 
debt and was saved from “ going under ” by the self- 
sacrifice of an uncle and a cousin; how a cycle millionaire 
inhabited an ancient abode and conducted himself un¬ 
wisely toward the M.F.H. of the district; and how the 
entire dramatis personce migrated to India for a period in 
order that the authors might work in their Indian stuff), 
but the writing is tolerably good, and some of the sport¬ 
ing scenes are accomplished with skill and effectiveness. 
Here, for example, is part of a description of the driving 
of a coach-and-four by young Lady Betty from Knights- 
bridge to Banelagh: 

Betty soon found she had her hands full. On the wood 
pavement, where there is little draught, the weight is 
thrown a great deal on the coachman's arm, and Betty 
consequently swung out into the Knightsbridge-road at a 
pace which was faster than it ought to have been, and with 
her off leader at a canter. Then, when she got well into 
the traffic, matters were easier. She took the middle of 
the road, and the omnibus drivers, who retain the last 
remnants of coachmanship left in the London streets, gave 
their usual favour to a coach. Sampson had slipped the 
leaders on to a lower bar, as soon as he realised that his 
master was not to drive, and things went fairly well; but 


the off leader relapsed into a canter at intervals, and the 
near wheeler's rein was difficult to keep in its place, as that 
animal bored and showed a liking for having his head 
carried for him. Betty’s light hand and real knowledge of 
driving stood her in good stead, but her arms and fingers 
ached sorely by the time she reached the High-street, and 
■ she was glad enough to put her leaders’ noses up against a 
loaded van to steady them. 

If Mr. Dale and his literary associate will make their 
next novel a little less ambitious, simplifying the plot, 
confining themselves chiefly to the description of sport, 
and avoiding sentimentality, we may look forward to 
something original and strong. There is certainly promise 
in the present tale. 


The Altar of Life. By May Bateman. 

(Duckworth. 6s.) 

If this is Miss Bateman’s first work— and her name is new 
to us—she has begun well. It is a long book, but the 
interest never flags, and the end is better than the opening, 
which is a good sign when you reflect how many novels 
start well and tail off into a weak little flutter before the 
last chapter is reached. The mere writing, too, is notably 
good. There are, perhaps, rather too many characters. 
If a girl has a number of minor lovers, it seems sufficient 
to record the fact: superfluous to bring them on the scene, 
and hustle them off again in the next sentence. The 
heroine, Fay Seymour, is well thought out and conscienti¬ 
ously drawn. She takes herself seriously, and Miss Bate¬ 
man falls in with her views. The hero, Captain Trench, is 
well done, too, though we can hardly subscribe to Fay’s 
enthusiasm for him as a man. He did not play very 
straight with women, and Fay had a good deal to forgive. 
So when she is found kneeling before him, “ as she might 
have knelt to God,” we must own to a mild exclamation of 
“ Nonsense! ” There is some Indian fighting in the course 
of the story. Trench was on frontier duty, and left his 
post to try and prevent another woman from exposing him 
to Fay, to whom he was engaged. During his absence 
the smouldering hill-tribes surrounded the English camp 
and killed the handful of defenders, among them Fay’s 
brother. Trench returned too late, and had to lay down 
his sword in disgrace. 

There is some good repartee in the book, and the 
dialogue generally is bright. As a matter of artistic 
balance the prologue is out of place. 8tructuraUy, it 
should be the last chapter in the book, and not the first. 


The Impediment. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

It is impossible to say much for The Impediment. 
Antiquated as to plot, and not conspicuously neat as to 
treatment, it falls naturally into the category of ordinary 
domestic novels. Only here and there one gets a reminder 
that Mme. de Longgarde can really write fiction if she 
chooses. The Wrong Man was an admirable novel, and 
the sooner its author lifts herself again to the standard of 
that book the better. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

A Leas of the Steppes. Ivan Turgenev. 

Another volume of Mrs. Garnett's translations from the 
Bussian novelist. The three stories mtained here are the 
title-story, “ Faust,” and “ Acia.” lany critics consider 
Turgenev’s “Lear” the finest short ,tory extant, and Mr. 
Edward Garnett has written an introduction to lay emphasis 
upon its masterly arc. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Absolom’s Hair. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

A translation from the Norwegian of this vigorous, leonine 
writer. Absolvin' s Hair is a remarkable study of a sensitive, 
emotional man married to a woman he does not love, and the 
terrible way by which he is led to love her. Another story— 
a thing of a few pages—is bound with it. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Linnet. By Grant Allen. 

Not a hill-top novel, but “ a romance.” “ 'Twas at Zell in 
the Zillerthal,” and Florian Wood, “ a tiny man of elegant 
proportions,” seeing the peasant women carrying fodder on 
their backs, exclaimed: “How delicious! How charming! 
How essentially picturesque! How characteristically Tyrolean! ’ ’ 
Mr. Allen’s local colour is strong and accurate, the story having 
been written in the midst of the scenery it describes. (Grant 
Bichards. 394 pp. 6s.) 

“Love is Not So Light." By Constance Cotterell. 

A bright, clever novel, strongly tinctured with Quakerism. 
We are introduced to a household in which “ the old Quaker 
black-and-white, right-and-left, notions of things still obtained. 
To Anthony the woman of fashion was distinctly marked off 
into a species. Jezebel and, say, Mme. de Montespan stood 
on either hand.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

A Woman of Impulse. By H. Falconer Atlee. 

Mr. Atlee dedicates his study of love to a French friend, in 
French, and on the second page there is German. The story is 
of an artist who is doomed by a palmist to be the death of one 
woman and to cause grief to another; and who does so. The 
author has an irritating way of dropping into the present 
tense; but it is a readable book. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

Dona Bufina. By Heber Daniels. 

A lurid tale of Spanish plotters in an English castle, upon 
whom a pair of cyclists suddenly descend. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 

A Handful of Trumps. By J. J. Hewson. 

Comic stories of insurance, annuitants, cotton-broking, and 
other matters. One of the characters is named Knoboddey. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

The Buby Sword. By Bertram Mitford. 

Mr. Mitford, who has hitherto found his stories in Africa, 
has here wandered to Baluchistan. This tale is of treachery 
and fighting on the Indian frontier, and Mr. Mitford has made, 
as usual, an exciting thing of it. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

The Gospel Writ in Steel. By Arthur Paterson. 

A novel of the American Civil War. by the author of A Son 
of the Plains. The title is part of a line in Mrs. Ward Howe’s 
“ Battle Hymn of the Bepublic.” The hero, John Burletson, 
fights on the Northern side, and among the characters are 
Lincoln and Sherman. (Innes. 6s.) 


The Shadow of Life. By Marten Strong. 

Politics and love in high diplomatic circles.' The book 
begins at Vienna, and we are forthwith among earls and 
countesses and beautiful foreigners. A melodrama in dress- 
clothes. (Pearson. 2s. 6d.) 

Seven Nights with Satan. By J. L. Owen. 

This is “ the weird story of a man who * went under,’ as the 
phrase goes ; who sank into the world’s whirlpool in the most 
mysterious manner ; who‘trusted his love,’ . . . as fair a fiend 
in human shape as ever Satan conjured with.” The book is 
freely stndded with italicised French words, as 6 die, atelier, 
fete , salon, tableau, aban/lon. (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 

In the Days Gone By. By Granville Graham. 

An ordinary novel. When the heroine first sees her lover 
she notes: “ As I looked a strange sensation came into life 
in my heart, and soon wholly possessed me—a strange, 
enthralling, sweet delirium.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Befiner’s Fire. By M. Hockliffe. 

A pleasant story of English country life and of a long rivalry 
between two lovers. There is sufficient incident, and plenty of 
open air. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Stigma. By S. Beresford Fitzgerald. 

The stigma descends from a worldly father, who is sent into 
penal servitude as a fraudulent trustee, to his son, a fine young 
fellow at Oxford. How he finds a wife and fortune, with this 
stigma upon him, is the story. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

When Love is Kind. By H. A. Hinksox. 

This charming love-story, by the author of Up for the Qrcen, 
is laid in Ireland. A step-mother and her feelings are 
prominent factors in the plot, and the surroundings are those 
of well-to-do Irish families. (John Long. 6s.) 

Daughters of Shem. By Samuel Gordon. 

Fourteen stories of Jewish life. The first, “Daughters of 
Shem,” is laid in Bussia, and deals with a village beauty and a 
new Commissioner of Police. All the stories are laid in Bussian 
or Polish villages, and the author writes with knowledge. 
(Greenberg.) 


Breakers Ahead! 

The “ Man of Kent ” (this is one of Dr. Bobertson Nicoll’s 
pseudonyms in the British Weekly) writes this week of a 
startling state of affairs in the literary world. He says: 

We hear a great deal about booming and logrolling. No doubt 
the thing exists, but there is a far worse evil on which little 
has been said. I was reluctant to believe it, but I have evidence 
in my possession which shows that there are such things as 
organised conspiracies to destroy the reputation of books and 
authors. There are cliques of which oertain journalists are at 
the head. They employ their own bravos. These are usually 
poor creatures, who are glad to have any connexion with their 
chiefs, and on whom they bestow an occasional puff. Men who 
have offended them are made the victims of these bravos. The 
great men do not venture muoh into the field themselves, but 
they give instruction, and perhaps a little more than that, and 
the thing is done. The time is coming near for an exposure of 
the business, and there will be a flutter when it takes place. 
Happily, there is one great difficulty in the way. Editors and 
proprietors of papers often have consciences, and resent being 
made the instruments of malice. They resent it all the more 
because they invariably find it a most expensive business. 
Besides, the chiefs of the gang are in danger of being betrayed 
by their tools—have, in fact, been betrayed by them. 

To what Dr. Nicoll refers we have no idea; but if such a gang 
really exists the sooner the exposure is made the better. 
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Views 

Science of Religion : A Retrospect. 

By Prof. F. Max Muller. 

There is one advantage in growing old—one is able to see 
that the world is growing also. Whether it is growing better 
or worse may be left an open question, but it certainly is 
not to-day what we knew it to be, say, fifty years ago. 

Another advantage is that from a distance we can better 
perceive the general drift of a science, the direction in 
which it really has moved and is moving. We are less 
distracted by the books that appear from year to year, 
occupy our attention for a time, and then are forgotten. 
We are better able also to see how books that are now 
almost forgotten have, like sunken rocks, determined the 
undercurrent of the stream of scientific work. 

I can well think back at least fifty years, when I 
attended the first lectures on Religionsgeschichte —History 
of Religions—in the University of Leipzig and afterwards 
at Berlin. These lectures were then strictly confined to 
the Christian and the Jewish religions, and they were 
generally delivered by the professor of Hebrew or by some 
professor belonging to the Faculty of Theology. Nothing 
else was thought worthy of the name of religion at that 
time, not even what existed on the classical soil of Greece 
and Italy. What we now call the religion of Greeks and 
Romans was then considered as either mere mythology or 
as pagan superstition, and lectures on the popular tradi¬ 
tions or sacred customs of these two classical countries 
fell naturally to the share of the professors of Greek and 
Latin. As far as I remember, the first German scholar 
who wrote on the religion of the Romans as distinct from 
their mythology was J. A. Hartung. His valuable book, 
Die Religion der Rdmer, published in 1836, seems to have 
attracted little attention outside of Germany, but it cer¬ 
tainly marked a new era in the historical study of religion, 


and is by no means antiquated even now. Hartung , 
admirers and followers expected another work from him 
on the religion of the Greeks, but, unfortunately, he 
died before it was finished, and what was published 
after his death from his MS., Die Religion und 
Mythologie der Griechen, 1865, is not to be compared 
to his first book. The first volume, containing what is 
called a “Natural history of heathen religions,” throws 
out some useful hints on the origin and growth of religion 
as then understood. It repeats the usual explanations of 
the origin of mythology. Men, we are told, could not but 
represent to themselves whatever in nature affected them 
with pleasure or pain, as itself animated. This was simple 
Animism, but no attempt was made as yet to explain this 
animistic tendency in man, and to trace it back to its 
real source, a peculiarity of ancient language. That 
the gods were created by men, and therefore reflect 
in their character the peculiarities of their creators, 
whether savage or civilised, is likewise admitted, and an 
important hint is thrown out that religion and language 
are contemporaneous in their origin, marking the very 
beginnings of social life—in fact, that it is through 
language and religion that man first became man. 

After Hartung’s publications, those who had to lecture 
on the history of religions had to pay more attention to 
the forms of belief and worship among Greeks and 
Romans by the side of Christians and Jews; but the idea 
that pagan religion was of the same kind as the religion 
of Christians and Jews was hardly hinted at as yet. With 
the spreading of Semitic studies beyond the narrow sphere 
of Hebrew, the religion of the Phoenicians in ancient, and 
of Mohammedans in modern times had likewise to be in¬ 
cluded in the history of religions, while the gradual decipher¬ 
ment of Egyptian hieroglyphics and of cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, added new chapters to this ever-increasing subject. 
The archives of the ancient religion of India and Persia 
were likewise opened, and Chinese missionaries added 
large materials to what was still called the History of 
Religions, not yet the History of Religion. The accumu¬ 
lation of material had been so sudden and so enormous, 
that no one ventured as yet on a comprehensive study of 
all these forms of faith. The professor of Chinese lectured 
on Confucius and Laotze, the professor of Persian on 
Zoroaster, the professor of Sanskrit on the Vedas and 
Puranas, the professor of Arabic on Mohammed. This 
system lasted for some time; and it certainly had one great 
advantage: no one lectured on any religion unless he knew 
something of it and not merely about it, unless he knew 
at least the language in which its sacred books were 
written, and was able to appeal to authoritative documents 
in support of his opinions. 

Soon, however, new interests arose. As a comparative 
study of languages had proved quite a new relationship 
between the principal languages of Europe and Asia, it 
was supposed that the same kind of relationship might 
be discovered between the various religions of the ancient 
world also. And so it was. As all Semitic languages had 
one unmistakable type and all Aryan languages another, 
every Semitic religion turned out to possess one physiog¬ 
nomy, every Aryan religion another. Hence, to derive 
any Aryan religion from a Semitic source was, in ancient 
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times at least, as impossible and unscientific as to derive 
Greek from Hebrew. Whatever there was of Semitic 
thought and language in any of the Aryan religions was 
of necessity borrowed, and could not claim any organio 
relationship, however interesting it might be for historical 
purposes. It thus became possible to construct historical 
pedigrees of the Semitic as well as of the Aryan religions, 
though, of course, for the earliest periods of their history 
only. 

A new and very critical step was taken soon after. As 
long as these studies remained almost exclusively in the 
hands of scholars and historians, they attempted no more 
than a history of the principal religions of the world. 
Meiner’s Allgcmeine kritmhe Geschichte der Religionen, 1806, 
is a well-known specimen of that class of work. But as facts 
accumulated, the love of generalisation set in, and instead 
of religions and their history, we begin to hear of religion 
as a thing by itself, the same in the South and in the 
North, the same among savage and highly civilised nations. 
Philosophers take the place of historians, and undertake to 
account for the origin, not of such and such a religion, but 
of religion in general, and even to explain the laws which, 
they suppose, governed its development. The history of 
religions was thus supplanted by the history of religion; 
only it was difficult to say where that religion in general 
was to be found. A good example of this class of works 
may be seen in Benjamin Constant’s De la Riligion consider™ 
dans sa source, ses formes, et set direloppements, 1824-31. This 
represented, no doubt, an advance; but it was a most 
dangerous advance, because it opened the door to all kinds 
of theories long before a sufficient number of facts had 
been accumulated and critically sifted. From an historical 
point of view the historical existence of such a thing as 
religion in general had yet to be proved, while the admission 
of a common pre-historic religion from which all historic 
religions were derived was a mere postulate, pregnant with 
the most misleading deductions, and hardly preferable to 
the belief in a primeval revelation, of which so much was 
written during the eighteenth century. 

Pre-eminent among the leaders of this philosophic 
and generalising movement stand two names, Schelling 
and Hegel. , They endeavoured to show that there 
was an intelligible origin not so much for any 
individual religion, but rather for religion in the 
abstract, and that its historical development was 
determined by certain laws—nay, by logical necessi¬ 
ties—so that it could not have been different from 
what, as history shows us, it has been. No one can deny 
that this treatment has thrown much unexpected light on 
many of the phases of religious thought, but it is respon¬ 
sible also for considerable confusion of thought on the 
subject. Where was this general religion to be found 
except in the individual religions; and where could those 
individual religions be studied except in their sacred 
books, many of which were not yet accessible ? Thus it 
happened that not only were many of the facts on which 
some very large theories had been built up very ill-ascer¬ 
tained, but they had often been adapted to the very 
theories which they were meant to support; so that we 
were left with many theories and with but very few well- 
established facts. 


Neither Schelling nor Hegel could have read a line 
of the Rig-Veda or the Avesta, yet they assigned to each 
what they supposed its right place in the development • f 
religion. Others compared religions such as Buddhism 
and Christianity, knowing, no doubt, Christianity in its 
present form, but hardly anything authentic or chronologi¬ 
cally settled of the history of Buddhism. There is, no 
doubt, such a thing as religion in the abstract, or religion 
common to all mankind, but have we any right to identify 
that religion with the few historical religions the history of 
which is known to us ? 

Very soon another step followed. If religion was to 
be studied in the religions of the leading nations of the 
world, why should it not be studied equally well in the 
religions of savage, barbarous, and uncivilised tribes? 
The question was very natural, but the difficulties in this 
case were enormous. No one without a knowledge of the 
language spoken by such savage tribes, whether a mis¬ 
sionary or a casual traveller, could claim a hearing from 
serious students. If Schelling did not know either 
Sanskrit or Zend, what did men like De Brosses know of 
the language and of the thoughts of the Negroes on the 
West Coast of Africa, where feitiijos ( faclitia , amulets) 
were supposed to have had their natural home? And 
yet he not only traced the origin of the religious 
views and practices of African Negroes, of which he 
knew next to nothing, back to a worship of fetishes, 
but he boldly proclaimed fetishism to be the origin of 
most, though not yet of all, religions. This last step was 
left to Bastholm. A more preposterous theory has seldom 
been promulgated ; but, as the idea of religion in general 
had once been started and accepted, new attempts were 
made from time to time to find the origin of that general 
religion in some peculiar variety of religion, particularly 
if it happened to be prevalent among races upon a very 
low level of civilisation. Thus totemism, ancestor worship, 
animism were all tried in turn to serve as keys to the 
origin of religion. To say that these theories were built 
upon “ scandalously ill-certified facts” is going too far. 
The stories of savage or barbarous tribes, as collected by 
Klemm, Bastholm, Waitz, and Tylor, cannot claim the 
same authority as the stories collected by Pausanias or by 
Grimm, much contested as even these have been, but they 
are by no means to be rejected altogether, and it would 
be unfair to charge a man such as Waitz, the editor of 
Aristotle’s Organon , with having been uncritical in collect¬ 
ing his evidence. On the contrary, it was he who 
protested against trusting to the unauthenticated reports 
of travellers and even of missionaries, and who pointed 
out, for instance, that some of the lowest African idolaters 
had always possessed, with all their fetishism, a very 
clear idea of one Supreme Deity. The mistake common 
to all these attempts was their treating religion as one, 
and trying to recognise in the rationale of one the rationale 
of all religions. We may compare the separate streams 
of religion one with the other, and it is no doubt this 
comparative study of religions which has excited the 
greatest interest of late. It has sometimes been called 
Comparative Religion; but if we can form no definite idea 
of religion as such, what shall we think of Comparative 
Religion ? A comparative study of bones is called compara- 
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tive anatomy, not comparative bones. Why then should a 
comparative study of religions be called comparative 
religion, and not comparative theology, or a comparative 
study of religion, or simply the Science of religion ? Most 
soiences in this age of ours have become comparative even 
without being called so, and as every science is based on 
a comparison of facts, the Science of religion also would 
naturally include a comparison of religions from their 
inevitable mythological beginning to their latest philo¬ 
sophical aspirations. 

In this comparative theology, however, as much as in 
comparative philology, the beginning must always be 
made with comparing homogeneous or organically related 
religions—Semitic, Aryan, Australian, American or African. 
It may be instructive also to collect coincidences between 
religions that cannot possibly have had the same origin. 
But such casual likenesses can receive a truly scientific 
value in cases only where religions or languages have been 
proved to be genealogically or historically connected. 
There is a large field still open to students of religion— 
first in collecting and critically sifting materials; secondly, 
in discovering coincidences; and thirdly, in finding out, 
if possible, the reason of such coincidences, whether in the 
common nature of the human mind, or in the peculiar 
character of the physical environment which acted on the 
human mind in different parts of the world and in 
successive periods of its historical development. If, as is 
now generally admitted, mythology was the first attempt at 
a poetical interpretation of the most important phenomena 
of nature, we can easily see how there was an easy transition 
from these efforts to know all the causes of things ( rerum 
cognosce re causas) to the higher efforts to know the cause of 
all things. And if we remember that the nature of Aryan 
speech was such that it could at first express agents only— 
doers, not things done; rainers not rain; lighteners, not 
lightnings, it is not difficult to understand how the agents 
in the great and constantly present drama of Nature 
were merged at last in the Supreme Agent, the Author 
and Ruler of all things. On this point all serious scholars 
seem to be agreed, however they may differ, and honestly 
differ, on certain points of detail. 

The Inquest. 

Not labour kills us ; no, nor joy: 

The incredulity and frown, 

T1 e interference and annoy, 

The small attritions wear us down. 

The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 

The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 

Ihe common cuTses of the will— 

These wrap the cerements round our feet. 

And more than all, the look askance 
Of loving souls that cannot gauge 
The numbing touch of circumstance, 

The Leavy toll of Leritage. 

It is not Peath, but Life that slays; 

The night less mountainously lies 
Upon our lids, than foolish day’s 
Inq ortuna'e futilities ! 

From '• The Alhambra, and Other Poems," 
by F. B. Money-Coutt•. 


Experiments in Parody. 

“ Mary had a Little Lamb.”—V. 

We are privileged to give this week some extracts from 
a romance based by a neo-Dumasian upon the quotation 
at the head of this article: 

The Glint of Steel. 

From Chapter 1. 

Little did I think in my hot and lusty youth that in the 
sere and yellow leaf I should ever be sitting here, 
surrounded by my grandchildren, preparing for the task 
of telling the story of those brave days. Nor should I, but 
for the sweet dominion of winsome Mary at my side— 
winsome still and beautiful withal, in spite of her ninety 
years and her silvered hair—who bids me write out the 
history exactly as the words come, recking nought of 
literary cunning. For I am no scholar, nor ever was, but 
a plain fighting man, who, though his hundredth birthday 
is long passed, and his active life behind him, can yet, 
mark you, crack a skull at a pinch, or handle the rapier to 
some purpose. For we oldsters are not to be sneered at 
because we totter on crutches. Why, I remember our 
master at the schoolhouse, old Master Barnabas Ferrule, 
saying to me—and it was on the very day that the sea 
brought the strange man from Arran to our village, and 
with him so much disaster and turmoil—I remember him 
saying . . . 

From Chapter XXXI. 

“ The lamb ! The lamb ! ” she cried. “ Save that 
Save that! ” 

I was hot pressed. The pursuers were close behind me; 
but how could I have done aught but obey my love’s 
behest? A doorway suddenly came into view, and I 
sprang to it and set my back to the wall. Then, seizing 
my dagger in my left hand, I wound my cloak swiftly 
round my arm for a shield, and, drawing my rapier, stood 
at bay. I was only just in time ; they were on me—thirty 
desperate men, armed to the teeth, and sworn to my 
destruction. It was no case for the refinements of carte 
and tierce. I could but thrust and parry, parry and thrust, 
with all my strength. A devil of attack entered into me, 
and I drew blood with every lunge. Fortunately, they 
came at me like wild beasts; for the more they raged the 
more I grew self-possessed. My wrist seemed made of 
steel, and gradually the enemy decreased. De Corum was 
the first to fall, pierced to his black heart; then De Shabille, 
run through the throat; then De Lirium, spitted like a 
capon. These were the leaders; and I knew that, once 
they bit the dust, my task was easy. The rest I slew with 
a few deft strokes, ever and anon spurred to renewed vigour 
by the bleating of the lamb above the din of conflict. 

I turned from the scene sick with slaughter. The 
ground ran red. Although the cloak on my arm was cut 
to ribbons, I had not received a scratch. 

From Chapter XL. (the last). 

But it is time to stop. There is a gentle presence in the 
old wainscoted room, and two soft hands are laid lovingly 
on my eyes, while the sweet voice I know so well, and 
must ever obey, says, in tender accents: “ There, Hugo, 
that will do. You must not tire the dear public.” 
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Academy Portraits. 

Mr. Henry James. 

“If what your Majesty commands be possible, your 
Majesty may count it as already done. If it be impossible, 
your Majesty may rest assured that it shall be done.’’ 

The historic answer of the French courtier symbolises, 
in a way, the attitude—or, at least, one of the attitudes — 
of Mr. Henry James towards his art. Mr. James is 
constantly undertaking the impossible—and constantly 
achieving it. Like Will Locksley at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
he proposes a target which, by the common consent of 
archers, no man can hit; and then, easily, lightly, almost 
casually it might seem, he raises his bow, and hits it. 

It is, however, no question of a mere tour-de-force, of a 
mere feat. The feat, indeed, is always there, for us to rub 
our eyes at; but the feat is never anything more than a 
means to an end. And the end is always a desirable, an 
important end. The end is the creation of a desirable, 
important, significant picture. 

Mr. James himself (Mr. James the critic) has more than 
once reminded us that the writer of stories is, after all, 
just a painter of pictures. And if, when we look at one of 
Mr. James’s completed pictures, we shake our heads in 
bewilderment, and say, “ No—the thing was impossible! 
And yet, somehow, he has done it! ”—that is because 
Mr. James never allows himself to choose anything easier 
than an impossible subject. Yet to be sure, directly 
Mr. James has treated it, anyone with half an eye can 
perceive that the subject was rich with interest. But, 
beforehand, if the same subject had offerod itself to you 
or me, it would eithor have been dismissed as impossible, 
or it would have been tried and botched. It would have 
been impossible, because it would have been a subject all 
of most delicate, most elusive shades, half-tones, in the 
most complicated interplay—difficult to see, impossible to 
catch, impossible to fix. 

Most painters of pictures prudently confine their efforts 
to the representation of the wholly obvious; and verily 
these have their reward—theirs is the “ picture of the 
season,” the “ book of the year.” A few more intrepid 
spirits (Childe Bolands approaching the Dark Tower) dare 
the half-obvious, the clear obscure. But Mr. James 
boldly attacks visions to the common eye invisible—paints 
them, and makes them visible and lovely. 

“The story that can be told is not worth telling.” One 
might almost fancy that Mr. James had emblazoned that 
proverb over his study-door. Rigorously, invariably, he 
sets himself to tell the story that cannot be told, and tells 
it. Who else could have told the story of What Maste 
Knew, or the story of “The Private Life,” or the story 
of “ The Coxon Fund,” or the story of “ The Altar of the 
Dead,” to select a few of Mr. James’s stories at haphazard ? 
Above all, who else could have told the story of “ The 
Turn of the Screw,” in Mr. James’s latest volume, The 
Two Magics ? Somebody, writing elsewhere the other 
day of that masterpiece, suggested that the power 
which had enabled Mr. James to “ bring it off ” was 
nothing less than “a third magic.” And, indeed, to tell 
the story of two little English children pursued to their 


destruction by two particularly hideous and evil ghosts, 
and not to make the story ugly, not to make it horrible, 
sinister, repulsive, not to make it ridiculous either, but to 
make it beautiful, simply and entirely beautiful, might 
well strike one as a performance requiring supernatural 
aid. Analysed, however, “the third magic ” will perhaps 
turn out to be just a finer, intenser insight than that of 
other artists, served by a technique nearer to perfection. 
Mr. James sees with a larger, clearer, and more considerate 
imagination. He sees his subject not as a spot, detached, 
isolated; he sees it in its place, as part of a whole, of a 
system. And the dimmest thing,. seen thus, becomes 
suddenly vivid, because its meaning is seen, because it 
illuminates the meaning of the whole. The slightest 
incident or accident, the most trifling accessory, seen thus, 
becomes essential, and therefore impressive. And things 
which, detached, isolated, would seem ugly, become 
beautiful, seen thus, because they are seen as a part of 
what Mr. James himself has called “ the figure in the 
carpet.” When the story of “ The Turn of the Screw ” 
was first revealed to Mr. James, he saw the beauty in it, 
the beauty that would havo remained invisible to most of 
us, because he saw the story not as an episode, separated 
from the rest of life, but as an instance, illustrative of the 
rest of life; and he presents it to us not as an anecdote, 
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but, tacitly, as an illustration. He presents it to us as a 
moment in a continuity, related to the life that had gone 
before it, that went on about it, that came after it. And 
so he succeeds in making us see it as beautiful too—as all 
saturated and suffused with beauty. 

An intenser, finer insight, served by a technique nearer 
to perfection, a freer, firmer, more accomplished hand, and 
guided, restrained, by a more exacting, a more sensitive 
literary conscience—that is the word one first feels impelled 
to speak, when asked to speak a word about Mr. Henry 
James. It is by no means the only word, it is by no means 
the last word. The last word of all, in speaking of any 
artist, must of course he temperament. But the tempera¬ 
ment, golden and generous, human and sympathetic, 
exalted, fastidious, chivalrous, that glows through every 
page of Mr. James’s writing, that warms every sentence, 
that gives to every syllable the ring of the living voice— 
that would be the theme for another and a far more 
ambitious study than the present 

Henry Harland. 


Vandalism in Florence. 

Gibbon records how in the fifth century Rhodogast the 
Goth led his hordes to Florence, how St. Ambrose of 
Milan had a dream of the deliverance of the city, and 
how Stilicho, hemming up the invaders on the ridges of 
Fiesole, won for a second time the title of Deliverer of 
Italy. To-day a new danger threatens Florence and there 
is no Stilicho to avert. Urged on by greedy building 
contractors, the municipal council has set itself to turn the 
mediroval city into a bad Italian imitation of a Haus- 
mannised Paris. Ancient buildings fall on every side. 
A few years ago, the beautiful Mercato Vecchio was 
turned into a bran-new Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and 
adorned with the equestrian statue of a king. This was 
bad enough; but had this been all protest might have 
been stayed. For, indeed, the size of the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele and its rich shops make it an obvious safety- 
valve for the blowing off of those childish revolutions 
which the Florentine loves. Whereby spots of greater 
importance go unscathed. But apparently this is not to 
be all. This spring the pick-axe of the housebreaker was 
busy in the narrow wynds of the Ghetto. And now an 
almost incredible rumour has reached us, to the effect that 
it is proposed to dismantle the Ponte Vecchio, together 
with a palazzo—we suppose the Palazzo Guicciardini— 
hard by, in order to carry a tram-line along the Via 
Guicciardini to the Pitti. The thing would be an 
iniquity. Built in the fourteenth century by Taddeo 
Gaddi, the Ponte Vecchio, with its double line of gold¬ 
smiths’ stalls and Vasari’s gallery between the Uffizi and 
the Pitti above, with its low arches and the central open¬ 
ing through which the sunset light shoots down to the 
Ponte alle Grazie, is one of the most characteristic and 
most beautiful structures in Florence. If a tramway to 
the Pitti is needed at all—which, of course, it is not—it 
might just as well start from the Via Tomabuoni and run 
over the Ponte S. Trinita and along the Via Maggio. 
That would hurt nobody very much. The question is, 
what can be done ? A Society per la Difesa di Firenze 


Antioa has already been formed in Florence itself, with 
Prince Corsini, Prince Strozzi, Prof. Villari, Dr. Biagi, and 
many other eminent men among its members. This 
society feels that its hands would be strengthened by some 
expression of English and American opinion in its favour. 
For the backbone of the municipal contention is that the 
proposed changes will make Florence more attractive to 
the forestieri; that more tramways and gayer streets will 
result in an increased stream of lire into the coffers of the 
hotels. And it is important to convince the municipality, if 
possible, that that will not be so. A memorial on the 
subject is already in circulation. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

“ The Irish Note.” 

“Many of the anecdotes passing as Irish,” says Mr. 
Michael M'Donagh, in his Irish Life and Character, just 
issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, “ entirely lack the 
Irish note.” What now, asks the bewildered Saxon, is 
“the Irish note”? Go to, man! A neighbour of Mr. 
Gibert White, of Selbome (so that delightful person 
himself relates), once tried the birds with a pitch-pipe set 
at concert pitch, and found that the owls all hooted in 
B-flat, but could not by any means ascertain the night¬ 
ingale’s key. 

What of that ? This, of that: the Irish note is not the 
nightingale’s, but it has just so much in common 
with that bird’s note that pitch-pipe tests are applied 
to it in vain. Hence no man and no woman can 
say what it is, howbeit by one and another it may be 
pointed out to be here or there. It is in every anecdote 
that is told in Mr. M'Donagh’s Irish Life and Character, 
bating one, the following: “ ‘ Economy! ’ exclaimed an old 
squire, on whom a friend had been urging the necessity 
of retrenchment, ‘ Economy! faix, it isn’t a bad thing if 
it doesn’t descend to meanness.” The note in that is not 
Irish ; it is Scotch. An anecdote in the same chapter (the 
subject of it is “The Old Irish Squire ”) runs: “I’ll cut 
you off with a shilling, you young bla’guard,’ said the 
Irish squire to his son, with whom he had had a quarrel. 
‘ Where will you get the shilling ? ’ retorted the youth.” 
The note in that is Irish; but why does Mr. M'Donagh 
imply that the suppression of the k before g is peculiar 
to Ireland ? “ We may write cupboard," says an English 

grammarian, “ but we must pronounce it cubboard." One 
feels that it is merely the disreputable character of the 
word that prevented that grammarian from adding: “ We 
may write blackguard, but we must pronounce it blaggttard." 
Surely the word is thus pronounced all over the British 
islands. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


Ingoldsby. 

If you wish to learn that you are growing old, there are 
few better ways than to pick up one of the books that 
delighted your youth, and expect as you read to recapture 
the old joy. 

When I sat down the other evening to Dent’s new edition 
of The Ingoldsby Legends, it was with no shade of misgiving 
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I remembered the good times that the book had led to 
when I read it first, when I was anything from twelve to 
sixteen. Once, I remembered, a master—a cleric—found 
me with it on a Sunday afternoon and was for confiscation 
until I pointed out that the author was a clergyman too. 
Thinking over that answer now, I can see merit in it 
which I had no notion of then; and it was probably his 
appreciation of the point that decided him to be lenient. 
These things and others I recalled as I carried the book 
home; and I recalled also how I had never from that time 
to this read a line of it, or met with a line save at Mr. 
Brandram’s recitals. And having thus prepared for 
action, I began to read. 

Lowell has said, somewhere, that there is something 
passionate in the recoil of the man from the idols of the 
boy, and the phrase came to mind as I turned Barham’s 
leaves. My recoil was complete, I could not laugh. I 
could not be interested. “ 1 Bring me my boots,’ said the 
Baron ”—even that failed to make its old appeal. “ * A 
thousand devils,’ growled Sir Guy ”—it left me unmoved. 
I could see the mechanism at work. There is no longer, 
for me, fun in the term “ Old Nick ”; odd mixtures of 
archaism and modernity have ceased to amuse me; I am 
left tranquil by elaborate efforts to avoid mentioning 
trousers and certain portions of the anatomy. The merits 
of death and dissection as a subject for jest have dwindled 
away. I even found that some of my favourite passages 
now refuse to scan. 

It is all very sad, but whether my fault or Barham’s I 
cannot say. Time is a great leveller, and for me, at any 
rate, he has overthrown Thomas Ingoldsby. It may be 
that schoolboys still find him mirthful, still delight in his 
slang and his jocular irreverences, his high spirits, his 
copious digressions, and his acrobatic rhyming feats. I 
hope they do. I hope that schoolboys still—as I once did 
—revel in this book. I should like to know that they do. 
But, personally, I have read it for the last time. I must 
be growing old. K. 

Parables. 

Defect. 

A wise man looked at the world, and laughed. 

And an altruist offered him reproof, saying, “ There is 
occasion for tears, one would think! ” 

“ Tears of blood are not to be compassed by all of us,” 
answered the wise man. 

Definition. 

“ You call him poet! ” quoth the shepherd. “ What is 
it to be a poet? ” 

“Why, marry,” quoth the fool, “ ’tis to sit in the sun 
and think of a sweet word, and then to think of the fellow 
to’t.” 

Excused. 

“ I was particularly anxious that you should remain 
with Mister Splitverse,” frowned Apollo. 

“ But he is a dreadful person,” wept the little Muse. 

“ He kept on saying, ‘ Sing, Muse ! ’ in parenthesis, all 
the time: and at last I shouted, ‘ Sing yourself! ’ and 
came away.” 

“ Ah—well—of course! ” remarked Apollo. 

T. W. H C. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

I iiave received from the Uercure de France three volumes 
that may fitly be described as studies of the deepest moral 
and physical horrors of insanity. Affixed to Auguste 
Strinberg’s Inferno is a portrait of the author. It is a 
portrait of a creature scarcely less revolting to the eye 
than the book is to the intelligence. Women can rest at 
ease. When they look at that appalling head, they may 
tell themselves that the misogyny of Strinberg is but part 
of a pitiable disease. I believe it was George Egerton 
who informed us that only Nietsche and Strinberg, neither 
of them sane, understood and measured the inherent 
badness of woman. The portrait of Strinberg adequately 
explains and justifies his attitude to a sex that cannot 
possibly have proved more merciful to him than nature. 
It is a head to haunt you into the darkness of sleep as 
a nightmare ; a head to quicken the pulses with terror 
and repulsion ; a head to sicken with loathing, not even 
soothed by pity. 

Turn to the contents of these two French translations 
of Strinberg’s Inferno and Axel Borg. M. Marcel Beja 
writes a preface to prove that the Inferno is something 
more than literature: 

If we understand by literature an artificial mpang of 
enchaining ingenious fictions, an agreeable pastime of 
embroideries and fioritures fit to recreate the simple minds 
of the crowd or to make the delight of the lettered and of 
dilettanti, a clever combination of syllables and images 
destined only to caress the ears of some lounger or other, 
or to distract by an inoffensive diversion his spirit, wearied 
by so many heavy and serious enterprises—this book, the 
first of a series, is not literature. 

No, it certainly is not literature. We need no solemn 
preface to assure us of this. Books have dealt with 
insanity profoundly and poignantly. It is not a pleasant 
theme, but one can conceive it so treated as either to prove 
literature or a human document. Inferno is simple raving 
of the most blasphemous and atrocious kind, unillumined 
by the faintest ray of intellect. What M. Beja describes 
as Strinberg’s “ genius of audacity and intuition ” is 
simply maundering ruffianism. No sane reader could 
wade through such insensate trash without a sensation 
of nausea. The one redeeming feature of it is the note of 
suffering. The work purports to be autobiographical, 
since the writer names himself as Strinberg frequently 
throughout the volume. He grossly abandons wife and 
child in order to live the free life of the intellect, and 
comes to Paris in 1894 . He describes his wife as his 
“ beautiful jailor, who spied upon the days and nights of 
his soul, guessed his secret thoughts, watched the course 
of his ideas, was jealous of his aspirations towards the 
unknown.” The old tale, the sickening tale of genius 
misunderstood. As if there is an atom of difference 
between the philosopher’s and the bootblack’s duties to 
home and society! It is a sad thing if talent is supposed 
to do nothing better for us than turn out inconsequent 
blackguards. He complacently adds: “ Having to choose 
between love and knowledge, I decided for supreme know¬ 
ledge, and the sacrifice of my affections made me forget 
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the innocent victim immolated on the altar of my ambition 
or of my vocation.” When one diligently wades through 
the long, closely printed confession, and discovers the void 
of that ambition, the futility of that vocation, one asks 
oneself if it would not have been wiser of the writer to 
stay quietly at home with wife and child, and await the 
great deliverance in silent dignity. Instead, Strinberg flies 
from hotel to hotel in search of quiet, quarrels with his 
shadow, howls against God and humanity, and spits upon 
woman. But, as I have said, the abominable ravings 
are redeemed by the ravages of moral and intellectual 
suffering. The book is neither decent nor tolerable 
reading, but it is the divagations of a soul in pain. 

Axel Borg is, on the contrary, a npvel. Long and dull 
and brutal, the prolonged assertion of the author’s mis- 
ogony. But it cannot offend any intelligent woman; she 
feels in the presence of this half-witted philosopher who 
foams at her, at her beauty, at her power, like a caged 
beast, that she has so eminently the best of it. The most 
extraordinary things appear to happen in Sweden as 
commonplace events in flirtation. Axel and the beautiful 
heroine, half engaged, go out in a boat to picnic on a rock. 
They eat a luxurious meal, clink champagne glasses, and 
then the young girl, remote from towels and bathing- 
machines, calmly proposes that they shall bathe. Axel 
finds the proposal slightly risky, and declines. He walks 
away, while the young Swedish lady unrobes herself and 
plunges into the sea. In a few minutes she returns on dry 
land and joins her lover. Are these the manners of Sweden ? 
I am particularly curious to know how that girl managed 
without a towel. Perhaps she only took off her jacket, 
and plunged into the sea in her gown and boots, and dried 
them on the sands. 

Le Roy is the third extraordinary book the Mercure de 
France has lately published. After all, the ravings of 
Strinberg reveal something to us. He loathes women and 
he is profoundly miserable. The one may possibly be 
the consequence of the other. But such a novel as Le Roy 
is the very inanity of madness. There is a single page in 
it that may be read with interest. The hero, Louis XX. 
of France, the descendant of Naundorf, is brought before 
an English magistrate for a vulgar crime : “ Gentlemen,” 
he says, “ it is certain that my ancestor, Louis XIV., would 
have been surprised to learn that his last descendant would 
one day stand accused before a tribunal. But since it seems 
that one may not move in this world without knocking up 
against policemen, juries, and judges, I am as well pleased 
to be before you as any other. The place is fine, and I 
am free to attribute all these handsome robes and magnifi¬ 
cent wigs to the honour that is due to me. One is, after 
all, well off here. It has often pleased my ancestors to 
relieve their majesty in yielding to the epigrams of their 
buffoons. Gentlemen, you have my permission to act as 
you like toward me. Since my cousin of England offers 
me comedy, I accept it complete. All right, gentlemen.” 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Sin Alfred Milner has come home, but he does not 
want another banquet. That which was given him before 
he left England as Governor of Cape Colony beats all 
records of such banquets yi the brilliance of the hosts and 
in the glory of the laudations of the guest. Having a 
good literary instinct in life, he does not want an anti¬ 
climax. Sir Alfred Milner coming home from Cape Town 
and Sir William Butler going out to take command of the 
troops there, crossed each other on mid-ocean in ships that 
passed in the night. But Sir William Butler will find 
plenty of interesting people left in the colony to welcome 
him—Mr. Schreiner, to wit, and, possibly, his sister, 
whose South African Farm Sir William agrees with Sir 
Charles Dilke in regarding as the most remarkable 
Colonial product in our literature. A near neighbour of 
Sir William Butler’s will be Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has 
an unbounded admiration for Napoleon, and keeps his 
bust constantly before him. Sir William, who has long 
been a close student of Napoleon, and will shortly publish 
the result of his studies, is, as chance has it, the bearer 
of a message of greeting to Mr. Rhodes from the Empress 
Eugenie. One can imagine what these two men will talk 
about far into the night: not the Rand, not the Raid, not 
the methods of the modern maker of millions, but the 
vanquished man of Waterloo, whose ghost haunts the 
literary and journalistic workshops of the England of 
to-day, from Mr. Meredith’s to that of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. 


This wind blew wildly from the East on Saturday: the 
malignant wind for the child, however closely cradled and 
curtained. A poet and mother—there is no mistaking 
her hand in any word of it—fashioned a prayer which 
appeared that afternoon in the Pall Mall Gazette: 

Thou, Lord, who holdest in Thy hand 
The four great winds at Thy command. 

Now, bid the East Wind wander mourning 
In deserts vast and burning. 

But bid Thy West Wind blow again, 

Thou, Lord, that rulest earth and main, 

And all the little flower-sweet faces 
Shine in the sunny places. 

London read it at night to the accompaniment of the 
wailing East wind; but on Sunday morning the city 
awoke to find, indeed, the West wind blowing. 


Lord Beaconsfield is still the sport of the story-teller. 
The other day it was Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s turn. He 
told the tale of an alleged insincerity of speech by Lord 
Beaconsfield, which Browning recorded with pleasure and 
brought down on himself the rebuke of Gladstone: “ Do 
you call that amusing, Browning? I call it devilish.” 
Canon MacColl, who ought to be accepted as an authority 
on Gladstonian manners, says this story is a myth. To 
begin with, Gladstone never used rude words. “I never 
knew anyone,” he says, “ whose conversation was so free 
from violent expletives, and I am sure he never used the 
word ‘ devilish ’ as descriptive of anyone.” The Sultan, 
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perhaps, would dissent; and, speaking from a small 
experience of talks with Gladstone, the present writer can 
recall a “For God’s sake” sort of excitement in his 
phrases, with no provocation to it whatever. 


However, the Canon goes on to tell the “ real ” story. 
He sat between Browning and White at one of Gladstone’s 
breakfast parties in Harley-street in 1878. Browning, he 
says, parodied the music-hall song of the moment: 

I don’t want to fight; 

But, by Jingo, if I do, 

The man whose head I’d like to punch 
Is Beaconsfield, the Jew. 

Then Browning burst out with the statement that Beacons¬ 
field was “the greatest liar living.” Unfortunately 
Browning himself is dead, or one would scarcely need now 
to scrutinize words which he probably would repudiate 
as wild comedy, but which are now set down in the dullest 
seriousness. And this was Browning’s premiss. He had 
been, two years earlier, to an Academy banquet where 
Lord Beaconsfield had spoken in public of “the extra¬ 
ordinary display of the imaginative faculty in the pictures 
of the year ”; but, after the dinner, on being asked by 
Mr. Browning (whom he had accosted as a stranger—a 
likely story!) what he thought of the pictures, had replied, 
“ stroking his chin ” (which was not one of his tricks), 
that they were “wofully” (which was not one of his 
words) “ lacking in the imaginative faculty.” To complete 
the story, Gladstone appears not as the rebuker of Brown¬ 
ing’s levity, but as the mollifier of his wrath. “I think 
you take Lord Beaconsfield too seriously, Mr. Browning. 
I have often known him to make false statements, but false 
statements are not necessarily lies,” and so on. It is a 
little irony of fate that the other day in a Liberal club of 
high name one member, in perfect good humour, wished to 
accuse another of a “ false statement, not necessarily a 
lie,” and he said, “You told a Gladstone.” 


What, then, is the real bearing of the story ? For¬ 
tunately, in the absence of Browning and Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield, we have, at any rate, Beaconsfield’s own 
words at the Academy banquet, and they disprove at once 
any silly talk in doubt of his sincerity—of such sincerity 
as is asked of a guest from whom is demanded a 
speech. The simple truth is, that Lord Beaconsfield, who 
knew little of art, and who cared less for paintings of 
“ Madonnas and saints and martyrs,” as he once implied, 

wanted English life treated by English artists. He 

decided that classic or religious paintings by Englishmen 
were an anomaly; and he thought they should be the 
illustrators of their own national literature. If they did that, 
he thought them “ creative ” or “ imaginative ”; and if 
they didn’t, then he thought them imitative. In the 
Academy under discussion he found a few pictures whioh 
answered his description of the “ imaginative,” and he 
said so in his speech; but there was nothing at all 
contradictory in his private admission to any one 

who had heard his exception that the bulk of the 

paintings were wanting in imagination — a truism, 
whichever way you take it. And it so happens 
that we know he adhered to the very word of that 


impugned Academy speech with a tenacity rare to 
him. It was one of the few speeches of his which, as a 
useful Fate would have it, he referred to at a later date 
and fully confirmed. Speaking at another Academy 
banquet, that of 1879, he said: “On one occasion, the 
last on which I addressed you, I ventured to express the 
opinion that I saw eymptoms tigniflcant of a high order of 
imagination which I believed would ultimately produce 
results of which our country might be proud. That 
opinion has been questioned and cavilled at; yet I am not 
prepared to give it up.” Lord Beaconsfield is dead, as 
Mr. Balfour remarked; but, being dead, he yet speaketh; 
and in this case his words put the misinformed makers or 
the blundering repeaters of posthumous gossip utterly to 
rout. In a sense peculiar to himself, Lord Beaconsfield, 
without a biography, is at the mercy of posterity; and 
until that record is made it becomes a point of honour, in 
any Memoirs of the Moment, to examine with critical and 
acquainted eyes the spurious coin, bearing his image and 
superscription, that is passed from time to time into cheap 
currency. 


Mr. Frank Harris may be retiring from the Saturday 
Review “owing to ill-health,” as the daily papers say; 
but he looked very well, and seemed to be in the best of 
spirits, at the little banquet last Saturday night, which 
brought him and his staff once more together. I am 
glad to think that Mr. Harris’s marked abilities are not 
likely to be wanting an early field for their activity, all 
rumours about his health to the contrary. 


The death of Lord Lathom places in the gift of the 
Queen the very coveted post of Lord Chamberlain. 
The salary of £2,000 is a good deal augmented by small 
perquisites, and, in the days of decreased rents, many 
peers of large landed possessions have found that amount 
of pocket-money a convenience, notably the Earl of Ken- 
mare, who had spent a large sum in entertaining the 
Queen in Ireland in the days of his prosperity, and whom, 
therefore, the Queen was particularly glad to appoint. 
The death of Sir Stuart Knill removes a man, of amiable 
enough character, whom accident, rather than any great 
personal capacity, brought into prominence in civic life; 
and Sir George Baden-Powell’s death gives a division of 
Liverpool the opportunity of going to the poll. The Hon. 
Norman Grosvenor, with a name little known in public, 
was a man whose graces and accomplishments will be 
missed by a large circle of music-loving and poetry-loving 
friends. 


Things Seen. 

The Mother. 

She was a dull, ill-favoured, uncleanly-looking woman. 

And on her lap slept a baby, unlovely, and of the 
“ neglected ” stamp. 

And suddenly the child stirred, and began to wail. And 
the woman huddled it to her breast, and rocked it there, 
and said, “ Hush—my flower ! ” 
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Monday Morning. 

It was last Monday morning. You may remember it! 
The fog was black; the rain was persistent; the air was 
raw. I had splashed my way through muddy lanes to 
catch the early train at a mean, shelterless country station. 
There I stood—dripping, unhappy, coughing—waiting for 
the train. The station-master—damp and asthmatic — 
stood by my side. We did not speak : it was not a 
morning for the amenities. As we stood there I heard 
the erunoh of heavy feet advancing up the gravel path, 
towards the station. He came through the little gate— 
a big, bucolic man with a heavy jaw, and a large un¬ 
healthy face. Passing us without greeting he raised his 
eyes for a moment, sniffed at the black, bleared landscape, 
and said quietly: “ Hail, smiling mom! ” Then he 
passed on. “When I’m dry,” I reflected, “I think I 
may laugh.” 


Acceptance. 

Old Eingrose was sitting hunched up in his hard 
wooden chair in the cottage kitchen. I could see he was 
dying. He had refused to take to his bed upstairs, for, as 
he observed, “ them stairs is that narrow for to bring you 
down.” 

“ Ay,” said the wife, “ t’ould man’s going. I tells him 
I’ll spare no hexpense, but get him well sided [buried].” 
T’ould man coughed feebly. 

“ Yo’ want a noo pair stays, missus,” he said. 

“ Well now, I do want a noo pair stays; but Ringrose,” 
I says, “ I’ll see you well sided fust, and I tcull.” 


Natives. 

The smack lay idly in mid-stream. I knew the men were 
below deck, for it was the dinner-hour, and the one o’clock 
hush had fallen on the endless dykes and on those wide 
Essex waters. “Dan, ahoy!” I shouted; and presently, 
rowed thither by a sturdy boy, I stepped on board. The 
sail went up, and the dredge-nets splashed into the stream. 
Then began a multiplicity of duties. The boat tacked and 
tacked, covering a certain area to a nicety. The dredge- 
nets were drawn up once for every tack, and were emptied 
of their wet loads of oysters, sea-weeds, star-fish, and 
crabs. All that afternoon my curiosity kept its edge when 
the nets came up. What horror, what jewel, might they 
not contain ? Splash, again, went the nets into the water, 
and mop and bucket made all clean. It was tack and 
dredge and mop and “ Duck your head, sir! ” for three 
hours. We seemed to travel, but we never transgressed 
the limits of that hedgeless field. My perspectives 
changed, but they recurred; and the one element of pro¬ 
gress of which I could be certain was in the baskets. 
These were filling with three-year-old oysters—“ half¬ 
wear ”—which we were collecting for Whitstable. 

At five o’clock we stopped work; and almost before I 
was aware of it we were bowling down the river, the 
second in a line of four white-sailed smacks, to the oyster- 
beds. There we put our half-wear to bed in the tanks. 
The smacksmen shouted and greeted each other in the 
falling twilight, and went off home in twos and threes. I 


chose 1 1 linger. And at last I saw only the brief November 
day burning low over the water, only the lines of masts 
and cordage on the apple-green sky, and the river crinkling 
coldly round the bows of sundry smacks and yachts. And 
I thought of the man who sits with a tub of oysters in 
front of him at the Cafe Monico. 


The Book Market. 

Do Prolific Authors Tire the Public ? 

One of our bookseller correspondents wrote to us the other 
day as follows: “ Prolific authors appear to tire out 

their patrons. At present Anthony Hope is at his high- 
water mark. Other authors who have been prominent are 
on the wane. Authors who have published twelve books 
should be suppressed.” We have asked other of our book¬ 
seller correspondents to favour us with their comments on 
these statements; they have done so and we print their 
replies below: 

London, EC.—“ It depends. Where a ‘ little master,’ like 
Asterisk, exhausts all his types in six novels, a genius like Mr. 
Meredith may produoe thirty ever-living romances with hardly any 
appreciable loss of power, and to the oontinued delight of his 
readers. It is purely a question of literary oapital. It is true that 
once popular novelists, when they now issue a book, oinnot rely on 
the public support that they had in days gone by. It would then 
have been sufficient to say,' Oh, here is a new novel by So-and-so ’ 
to sell it. But now the publio say: ‘ What! he still writing ? I am 
tired of him; give me something new.’" 

London, W.—“ In our opinion several of our leading novelists 
are producing their works so rapidly that the quality has con¬ 
siderably deteriorated, and the demand has suffered in consequence. 
On the other hand, the reputation of our leading lady novelist (who 
produces a novel about once in two years) is fully maintained, her 
last work having sold quite as well as any of its predecessors. It is 
quite true that there is very little demand for novels by some writers 
who have been very popular in the past.” 

Birmingham. —“ We do not find that ‘ prolific authors ’ tire 
out their readers, so long as the writers have a story to 
tell. It is quite true that many authors now living have 
wearied their readers—not on account of the many books they 
write, but because the author hat to tell a story, and not 
because 1 he has a story to tell.’ Suoh old friends as Mr. Grant 
Allen, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Wm. Black, Mr. George Maodonald, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, and others have been orowded out: new books 
by these authors cause little, if any, excitement. Mr. Blackmore 
and Miss Braddon are exceptions, for their new books sell as freely 
as ever. None of the authors who are now prominent are 1 on the 
wane.’ All new books by Mr. Kipling, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, 
Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Bider Haggard, Mr. Conan Doyle, 
Edoa Lyall, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Gilbert Parker—all these 
sell far better to-day than they have done in the past. We should 
say that the diminished popularity of certain ‘old established’ 
authors is owing to the simple fact that they now fail to charm; 
all know their plots, their language, and their episodes—may 
we say their mannerisms ? Notwithstanding, we would not 
1 suppress’ them.” 

another correspondent writes to us from this city: “ We 
could name several authors, who have recently enjoyed great 
popularity, who are 1 already on the wane.’ We emphatically protest 
against tbe ever-increasing system on the part of new authors who, 
after issuing a new book which has been a success, immediately 
flood the ma -ket with immature works which, in the great majority 
of cases, have been written years previously, a system which is most 
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injurious to everyone concerned in the making of books. We think 
publishers, especially some of 'he newer ones, are equally to blame 
for this unfortunate state of affairs owing to their eagerness to 
publish work by a rising young author, whether it is good, bad, or 
indifferent, so long as they can get his or her name in their 
catalogues.” 

Buxton. —“ In reply to your proposition, 1 that prolific authors 
tire out their patrons,’ in the course of many years' experience of 
a circulating library we find that so long as an author maintains in 
the later books an equal interest and force to his first, they enjoy a 
greater demand. Too frequently, an author makes his name and 
then trusts solely to it. If oertain authors could renew the charm 
of their earlier works they would find themselves ‘the rage’ again.’’ 

Bristol. —“ Did Soott tire his patrons ? Did Dickens or 
Thackeray ? No. But Lytton and Mrs. Henry Wood have fallen 
off in circulation. So have several living writers, but not Mr. 
Meredith nor Mr. Hardy. And if Anthooy Hops, Mr. Crockett, and 
other writers, have reached their high-water mark, still we ldbk for 
occasional spring tides here,’’ 

Dablington. —*• We can endorse every word of your corre. 
spondent’s statement. Bookbuyers often remark that a popular 
author has written himself (or herself) out. Popular authors write 
too much ; it becomes a question of quantity rather than quality.'’ 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 7. 

Last week we asked our readers to assist in editing an imaginary 
paper. “ Let it first,' we wrote, “ be assumed that money is no object 
and that everyone, iu reason, to whom application for an article is 
made will be ready to grant it. We say in reason to exclude, for 
example, Her Majesty or the Prince of Wales. With everything thus 
in his favour, what twelve persons, men or women, would the editor 
approach at the present moment for personal statements on subjects 
most congenial to them, in order that his next issue might be of the 
highest importance and interest ? ” That was the question, and a 
prize of one guinea was offered to the competitor who returned the 
best list. 

The competition has proved the most popular yet set, and more 
than fifty answers have been received. Of these, that contributed 
by Mr. Edgar Tamer, 5, Clift jn-road, Crouch End, N., is considered 
the best. His suggestions follow : 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, “ If I were Premier.” 

Lord Kitchener. *• The British Soldier in Peace and in War.” 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ Africa in the Year 2000.” 

Countess of Aberdeen, Women at Home and Women in the 
Colonies.” 

Count Tolstoi, “ The Peace Congress.” 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne, *• The Offioe of Poet Laureate.” 

Lord Rosebery, *• Myself and the Liberal Party.” 

Mies Ellen Terry. “ Women and the Stage.” 

M. Emile Zola, "The Honour of Franoe.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling. •* If Russia were to Invade India.” 

Mr. G. J. Goscben. •• The British Navy : Facts and Fancies.” 

The Duke of Portland, •* The Druce Claimant.” 

A cheque for a guinea has been sent to Mr. Turner. 


Before printing a selection of the remaining lists, we may 
remark generally on their character. Mr. Kipling figures in almost 
all. Sometimes he is down for a poem, once or twice for a story ; 
but usually for an Imperial topic. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Kitchener, of course, are practically indispensable. Her Majesty 
appears once, and the German Emperor several times. Mr. Mere¬ 
dith, if he took all the hint* offered, would have to write eight 
articles: on “How to Study Women,” on “Lucidity of Style,” on 
“ The Place of Idiosyncrasy in Prose Style,” on “ twenty Years as 
a Publisher's Reader,” on “The Essentials of Poetry,” on “The 
Modem Magazine Craze in Relation to Literary Culture,” and on a 
“ Definition of Poetry.” There is a touch of satire in one or two of 
these projects, which reminds us that several competitors have 
worked tne ratirical vein rather vigoronsly. Lord Kitchener on 
“ The Art of Being Entertained ” and “My Opinion of the Corpora¬ 
tion,” Mr. Buraand on “The Virulence of the Pun,” Sir W. 
Marriott on “ Methods and Principles of Club Life,” the Emperor of 


China on “Aunts”—these are some of the humorous suggestions. 
Many of the competitors, we might mention, name two or three 
very good potential artioles, but then decline into commonplaoe. 
From these a very good list could be compiled : thus, “The Uourt 
of St. James's,” by Col. John Hay; “The Vaccination Act,” by 
Lord Lister; “ The Future of Egypt,” by Lord Cromer ; “ A Diary 
Kept on the lie du Diable,” by M. Dreyfus; “ Who is ‘ C. E. 
Raimond ’ ? ” by Mr. Heinemann ; “ Antarctic Exploration,” by Dr. 
Nansen; “The Story of the Evacuation of Crete,’ 1 by Admiial 
Noel; “Christian Science,” by Mr. Victor Horsley; and “The 
Kaiser’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” by Mr. Zangwill. 


We prooeed now to give a selection of the best of the unsuccessful 
lists : 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Salisbury, “ Our Relations with 
France.” 

Lord Kitchener of Khartum, “ The Future of the Soudan.” 

Lord Charles Beresford, “ The Regeneration of China.” 

Mr. John Morley, M.P., “ Gladstone as a Literary Artist.” 

Mr. George Meredith, “ A Definition of Poetry.” 

Prof. E. Dowden, “ Mr. Frank Harris on Shakespeare.” 

Mr. A. Carnegie, “ America for the Americans.” 

Mr. George B. Shaw, “ Every Man his own Playwright.” 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., “The Present Crisis in the 
Churoh of England.” 

The Editor of the Daily Chronicle, “ Travellers' Tales.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, “ Aylwin.” 

Mr. Asquith, “ The Leadership of the Liberal Party.” 

[H. B., Gartoosh.] 


M. Dreyfus, “ Diary Kept in lie du Diable.” 

Dr. Nansen, “A Scheme for the South Arctic Expedition.” 

General Booth, “ A Proposal to the Government.” 

Mr. H. K. Arnold Forster, “ A Perfectly Acooutered Man o' War.” 
Sir William Harcourt, “ What I would do if I were Arohbiehop 
of Canterbury.” 

Mrs. Meynell, “ The New Baby ” (a poem). 

The Sirdar, “ Wbat Next in the Soudan I ” 

M. Hanotaux, “ The Future of Franoe as Regards her Colonial 
Policy.” 

(a) Sir J. Macdonald, (i) Li Hung Chang, “ An Amazing Woman 
the Empress of China.” 

Sir P. Sidney, “ A Diary of Stella” (unpublished M8.). 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ The Charge of the 21st Lanoers.” 

“ Elizabeth,” “ A Paper on my German Neighbours.” 

[E. K., Ambleside.] 


Lord Curzon, “ India, and the Eastern Question.” 

Lord Rosebery, “ Imperial Federation.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain, “Colonial Expansion and the Maintenance of 
the Empire." 

Lord Kitchener, “Settlement of the Soudan Question.” 

Lord Cromer, “ The Future of Egypt." 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ The Development of Africa.” 

Mr. Kensit, “ Ritualism in the Church of England." 

Mr. Hooley, “ The Ethics of Finance.” 

M. Zola, “ The Affaire Dreyfus.” 

Mr. Tim Healy. “ O'Brien's Life of Parnell, and the Future of 
the Home Rule Movement." 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ The British Army and Navy.” 

Mr. Henley, “ The Outlook in Modern Literature." 

[D. S., Glasgow.] 


Lord Cromer, “ The Future of Egypt." 

Admiral Colomb, “ Our Naval Efficiency.” 

Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, “ Undercurrents in Home Politics in France. 
Lord Halifax, “ Catholic Traditions and Early Anglicans.” 

Mrs. Earle, “ The Revival of a Fine Art: Gardening.” 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ From Cairo to Cape Town.” 

Lord Curzon, “Disarmament and Russian Designs.” 

Mr. John Morley, “ Political Antitypes : Bismarck and Gladstone.' 
Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., " The ‘ Conscientious Objector 
and the Commonweal." 

Archibald Little, " Our Trade Prospects in Western China." 

Rev. William Barry, D.D. (R.C. Priest at Dorchester), “Clerical 
Control and Obedienoe in the Anglican Church.” 

Mr. George W. E. Russell, “ Hysterical Journalism and its Influence 
on Politics.” [A. F., Bctchworth.] 


Lord Salisbury, “Fashoda and the Soudan.” 

The First Sea Lord, “ The Navy.” 

M. Cavaignac, “ The Dreyfus Question.” 

Lord Charles Beresford, “ British Interests in China.” 
Admiral Noel, “ Crete.” 

Lord Kitchener, “The Battle of Omdurman.” 

Mr. Swinburne, “ Modem Poetry." 

Mr. J. Redmond, “ O'Brien’s Life of Parnell." 
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Mr*. Eddy, “ Christian Scienoe.” 

Duke of Portland, “ The Drnee Case.” 

Sarah Bernhardt. “ English Aotors and Actresses.” 

Sir William Crookes, “ Spiritualism." 

[P. E. W., London.] 


Lord Kitchener, “ The Sondan Campaign." 

Lord Salisbury, “ The Fashoda Dispute." 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ Cairo to the Cape.” 

Mr. G. J. Goschen, “The British Navy." 

M. Esterhazy, “ The Dreyfus Case.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, “ Ritualism in the Church.” 

Mr. I. Zmgwili, “ The Kaiser’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ Our Redcoats and Bluejackets." 

Mr. John Morley, “Personal Recollections of Mr. Gladstone.” 
Mr. J. Chamberlain, “Anglo-American Alliance ” 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree. “ ‘ The Three Mnsketeers ’ on the Stage.” 
Mr. E. T. Hooley, “On Making and Losing a Fortune.” 

[H. T., Epsom ] 


Lord Rowton, “ Disraeli as I Knew Him.” 

Sir George Newnes, “ The True Inwardness of Louis de Rouge- 
mont.” 

Cecil Rhodes, “ The Truth about the Jameson Raid.” 

The Sirdar, “ The Reoeption I Anticipated and the Reception I 
Got.” 

Rudyard Kipling, “ The Drawbacks of Success.” 

Sir Thomas Lipton, “How I intend to Win the American Yacht¬ 
ing Cup.” 

A. J. Balfour, “ What Golf has Done for Me.” 

John Morley, “Some Curious Finds among Mr. Gladstone's 
Papers.” 

Geo. Bernard Shaw, “ How to be Happy though Married.” 

W. T. Stead, “ The Three Chief Points of the Nonconformist 
Conscience.” 

Editor of the Academy, “ If the Academy had a Circulation of a 
Million Weekly.” 

Lord Curzon, “ First Impressions in My New Office.” 

[C. C., London.] 


Answers received also from H. R. H., Loudon ; A. W., Bungay ; 
A. A. M., London ; C. W., Forest Gate ; B. C, S. Ealing ; A. E. M., 
Herne-hill; M. C. E., Forest-hill: A. B.. London ; C. S. K., Man¬ 
chester ; E R. P., Liverpool ; J. R. N , London : S. J. G , London ; 
F. M., London; S. C N. G., London ; W. B., London; B. A. B., 
London ; B., Pangbouroe ; A. M. B., Walton ; H. A , New Brighton ; 
J. A. H., South Woodford ; G. W. P„ Sheffield ; E. E. T.. S--tt ring ton ; 
C. D., London ; E. T., Liverpool: J. S. L., Newcastle : E. V., London ; 
C. F. E., West Kirby; R. W., Glasgow : W. M.. Glasgow ; M. W., 
Wallingford : F. G. B., Winchester; W. L. S., Norwich ; H. O., 
London ; E, N. L., London ; K. J. C., Edinburgh ; J. M., Cambridge ; 
J. R. F, Bellshill; A. C., Edinburgh ; P. K. P., Clapton : C. R. D , 
Moseley ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; F. M. W., Ilford ; C. F. K.. Eccles ; 
F. S., London ; H. J., London ; T. A , London ; H. F. N. S., London ; 
W. F. C., London ; T. E. 0., Brighton. 


Competition No. 8. 

This week we ask for assistance in composing a literary map of 
England (exclusive of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales). By this time, 
in the works of English authors old and new, most of the country 
has been covered either in prose or verse. For example, Lady 
Newdegate Newdigate has just been showing in The there rets of 
Cheverel Manor that George Eliot's Mr. G Util's Lore-Story is 
steeped in the local colour of Warwickshire ; Mr. Hardy, as every¬ 
one knows, has made Wessex bis own ; “ Q.'s ” works are of Corn¬ 
wall compact; Crabbe, the poet, described Aldeburgh in Suffolk ; 
Wordsworth is full of Lake scenery. These are well-known names ; 
in addition to these are many excellent but not conspicuous writers, 
living or dead, who hare carefully depicted real places in their 
books. What we ask is, as complete a list of the “Local 
Colourists ” of English imaginative literature as can be compiled. 
To the competitor who sends the largest number of worthy names, 
with his or her particular locality against each and the titles of the 
books in question, a prize of one guinea will be sent. We confine 
the authors to imaginative authors, to exclude topographers and 
archeologists, and we say “ worthy ” to exclude writers with a 
purely local reputation. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post on 
Tuesday morning, November 29. Each answer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon cut from the foot of the first column of 
p. 310. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “Academy Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree¬ 
ments. 


The King Cometh. By K. C. B. 

K. C. B. is a man of aristocratio and monarchical ten¬ 
dencies. “ In setting forth the advantages of a Constitutional 
Monarchy,” he says, “ I am but living up to the demand for 
truth in my own nature. There are people who will disagree 
with me. Let them prove, to my confusion, any nobler form 
of government now in existence.” The King Cometh was 
written in order to show how foolish it would be to accept 
K. C. B.’s challenge. It is the most extraordinary novel 
we have read for many a day. Lord Lonsdale, brother of an 
English duke, weds an American “ millionairess,” who has a 
Soul and noble aspirations. The baby having come, she tells 
her husband that it is too dreadful to think of the United 
States remaining a republic when the alternative of monarchy 
is before it. “ Suppose they had a leader,” she said, “ a man 
chosen, not for a short term of four years, or even eight, but 
for life—a man of pure aims and lofty ideals, of intellect and 
force, who would give his own life to serve his country, not for 
his own gain, but for his country’s good—would not that be 
a thousand times better than the present chaotic and corrupt 
condition of affairs ? ” Lord Lonsdale being unable to gainsay 
the proposition, the baby was carefully brought up with a view 
to his being Sovereign of the United States. The strange thing 
is that the project was accomplished. The baby took New 
York by force of arms, and became a monarch. As the duke 
had died of drink, and his father on the polo ground, the baby 
was His Grace by that time. He had chosen a duchess. Thus 
the revolution was a comparatively easy affair. Having an 
American friend who would whip out his shooting-iron if we 
arranged for publication of this book, we take refuge in 
cowardice. We are somewhat stricken, too, at the thought of 
how these few lines will find the real Lord Lonsdale. 

When Modesty Died, and Othee Stoeies. By K. C. B. 

Although there is some fairly good writing in it, this volume 
is open to many objections. We sum them up in saying that 
K. C. B. lacks a sense of the absurd. We ourselves approve 
many of K. C. B.’s sentiments; but he touches the chords of 
sympathy in rather commonplace ways. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On NOVEMBER 29th will bo Published , 

2 vols., with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 32s., 

BISMARCK: 

THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 

BEING 

The Reflections and Reminiscences 

OF 


OTTO, FRinrOB VON BISMARCK, 

Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 

Translated from the German under the supervision of 

A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

NOTICE .—The demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers are recommended to 
place their oraers ct once with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First tdition. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the I 
Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. j 
Crown 870 , 7s. 6d. 

ALIFE ofWILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

By SIDNEY LEE, I 

EDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’* 
Times.—** A marvel of research, and, though we find it hard to agree with 1 
all the author’s conclusions, it is, on the whole, remarkably temperate, • 1 

judicious, and convincing.Never beiore has learning been brougnt to bear 

upon Shakespeare’s biography with any thing like the same force.” 


THE LIFE OF 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 

( 1846 - 1891 ). 

By R. BARR Y O'BRIBN, Author of “Fifty Years of 
ConceB.ions to Ireland,” &o. 

With a PORTRAIT, a VIEW OF AVONDALE, and a FACSIMILE 
LETTER. 2 vole., Urge post 8vo, 21s. 

Literature.—" Not only indispensable to the student of political affairs, but 
moBt interesting to the general reader... . A very pleasant aud valnable work.” i 
Spectator.—" A very interesting book on a remarkably interesting subject.” j 

IMMEDIATELY, with 8 Illustrations and a Map, largo crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RHODESIA and its GOVERNMENT. By H. 0. 

THOMSON, Author of “ The Chitral Campaign ” and of “ The Outgoing 
Turk.” 

New Edition of J. A. Bymends’ “ Travel Sketches.” 

On DECEMBER 2, THIRD SEBIES, COMPLETING THE WORK. 

Witu a Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 7s. fld. , 

SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 

By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMOND8. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the RENAIS- 

SANCE. By Mrs. LILIAN F. FIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Dec. 2. 

CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 

Edited by K. V. LUOAS. 

With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo, 6s. [ 

Tinten .—“Wbat gives tbe volume a real claim to attention is the story of 

the friendship between Charles Lamb and young Robert Lloyd.These letters 

of Lamb are the gems of Mr. Lucas’s volume.” j 

IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in tbe Country. By 

JOHN HAL8HAM. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

Times “ Nature aud man iu the Weald of Sussex are sketched with 
sympathy and a genial pen.” , . . A 

Manchester Guardian. “The descriptive power shown is of the highest 
kind.” 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 

ING. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With an Introduction by 
ALGERNON CHARLES 8W1NBURNE, and a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. __ _ 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE 
EMPIRE” 

On NOVEMBER 30, with 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter 
of the Duke of Marlborough, crown 8vo, 0s. 

FIGHTS FOB THE FLAG. 

By W. H. FITCHKTT (“Vedette”). 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. With 16 

Portraits and 11 Plans. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Spectator .—" Not sinoe Macaulay coased to write has English literature 
produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical 
scenes.”_ 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY, with 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SEPOY MUTINY. 

As Seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. 

By Col. EDWARD VIBART. 

IMMEDIATELY, with 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 0d. 

THE CRUISE of the “ CACHALOT ”: Round the 

World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 

BRITISH RULE and MODERN POLITICS: an 

Historical Study. By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING, Author of “The 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown 8vo, 7s. «d. 
People. —** Should help foreigners to understand how our mighty empire 
was built up.” 

Belfast News Le'.ter.—** Will add to Mr. Canning’s literary and historical 
reputation.” 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 

from the Cornhill Magazine. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

Times.—** The writer has a pretty wit and gossips amiably.” 


1ST E "W NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 8vo, 8s. 

THEOLA’S VOW. By the late Antonio Gallenga, 

Author of “ Castellamonte,” Ac. 

KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna 

HOWARTH, Author of “Jan: an Afrikander.” Crown 8vo, 0e. 
Spectator.—* 1 A tale which fully maintains the impression created by ter 
earlier novel.” 

THE CASTLE INN. By Stanley J. Weyman, 

Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” “ Shrewsbury,” &c. With a Fron¬ 
tispiece. So:ond Edition. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

S. ectator.—** A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 

work.alert narrative and wea'th of incident, coupled with caroful portraiture 

and development of character.” 

Guirdian —“The story is told in Mr. Woyman’s best manner—and tow 
good that is nobody needs to learn at this time of day.” 

Daily News.— “Mr. Weyman has written nothing informed with more 
charm, more dash, or more character.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMI LLAN & CO.’ S LIST. 

HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK, the GIANT KILLER. With 16 Pull-Page Coloured 

Illlistrnt.inn« anrl 1A TW/ipbIaH Tot». Panoo Kw ITITnir 'raouanw r_ _, , 


In Coloured Pictorial 


Illustrations and 18 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON 
Wrapper, Is. 

Outlook.— ‘' There is only one really good picture-book with giants in it, and that one is a beauty.” 
Educational Timet.— Perhaps the best little picture-book of the year." 

Tall to ll gazette.— ' ‘ Jack, the Giant Killer ■ as piotured by this clever artist is like a new story.” 


RUDYARD KIPUNG’S NEW BOOK. 

Thirty-fifth Thousand. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

Crovrn 8vo, 6e. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from the Chronicles 

of Home. By F. MARION CHAWFOHD. Illustrated with 28 Full-Page Photograynres. 100 lllus- 
trations in the Text, and Maps. In 2 vols. Crown Svo, 2 la. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 50*. net. 

Academy.—" By this work Mr. Crawford makes Rome intelligible to the most ignorant of tourists. He 
has written a history and guide-book in one with the flowing pen that is so dear to the readers of his 
copious novels, an t the result is extremely agreeable.The illustrations, in the form of excellent photo¬ 

graphs of modern Rome, are a? good as one could wish.” 


NEW EDITION OF “CRANFORD.” * 

By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne 

Wi “’ “ n -’- J ---— — J “ Pen-and-ink Sketches by 


CRANFORD. 

JHAC KK RAY RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 
HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 8s. 
Athenceum .—“A charming edition of ‘Cranford.’” 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 470. DECEMBER. Price is. 

Contents. 

■THE TREA8URY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Cecil 
Lowis. Conclusion. 

L—WISDOM and DEMOCRACY. 

l-TUE POINT of HONOUR, By Dayid Hannav. 

L—COUNTRY NOTES. By 8 . G. Tallknttrk — ’VII. The Rail¬ 
way Station. 

’•“TRADER ELLISON. By Harold Birdloss. 

(.-THE MADNESS of Mr. KIPLING. By An Admirer. 
’.—WHO SHOT GLENURE ? By Andrew Lano. 

.-THE JUBILEE of the AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. By 
C. B. RorLANCK-KKKr. 

.— WITHERED LAURELS: a Reverie among the Tornbf. 


1. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

CoirrtKis or No. 457, roe DECEMBER, 1888 . 

I. -YOUNG APRIL. Chapter. VI.-X. 

II. -A SPARTAN MOTHER. 

III. —OUR GREAT FRONTIER RAILWAY. 

IV. -IN EXTREMIS. 

V. -CUBAN PICTURES. 

VI-—MILTON a. SEEN in hi. LATIN POEMS. 

VII.—AN ODDMENT. 

VIII.—EYES of FAMOUS FOLK. 

IX -SAMUEL WILLIAM WAYTE. 

X —A ROSE of DECEMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post- 
free, 16s. 

The DECEMBER NUMBER contains- 
THE SECOND INSTALMENT o^ F.^MARION CRAW- 

VIA CRUCI8: a Romance of the Second Crusade. 
CHRISTMAS at BETHLEHEM. By J. J. Tissor. 

TH 5.S» K {, N ot„S! U h 8°N:' UKBEIMAa " Bl 

CA ”uL N ,,E8TRU( ' ri0N 

And numeroue other Steriu and Articlel of General Intend. 
AL80 READY. 

Vol. LVI., May—Oct., 1808. Price 10s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price is. Annual Subscription, post-free, l.s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER oontlln.- 
CUAPTERS III. and IV. of GEO. A. II ENVY'S NEW STORY 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 

" MARK V.” The 8tory of a Torpedo. By Ccaiiekcb Maiho. 
BRIGHT SIDES of HISTORY. A Seric. of Amu.ing anti 
loterestinif Lpisodes of tli.tory, Aucleut acd Modern. 
Chapa III. and IV. By E. II. Holsk. 

And numerous ofAer Aforie. for Children. 

ALSO READY. 

Vol XXV. (Part II.), May-Oct., 1888, priceSn.6d 


■-».» ivvur nuumvuiuuUD. 

Daily TeUffraph —"Eminently readable, being wr 
breezy, happy-go-lucky st) le which charterisa* the r 
fictional works of the author of that singularly e 


By Maarten 


OBSERVATIONS of a RANCH- 

WOMAN in NRW MEXICO. By EDITH M. 
NrCHOLL. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crowu 8vo, 6 b. each. 

The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing’Master 
during the French Revolution. By 8. WEIR 
MITOHELL, M.D. 

Daily Mail .—"This lively piece of imagination is animated 
througnout by strong human interest and novel incident." 

BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 

Academy.—" Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour." 

A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 

ByJlOLF BOUDRKWOOD. 

’ ‘ written in the 

_ie more reoeut 

- - — that singularly earnest and 

impressive romance, * Robbery Under Arms.’ “ 

HER MEMORY. 

MAARTENS. 

Daily Telegraph .—" Full of the quiet grace and b’terary 
excellence which we have now learned to associate with the 
author. 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. 

MOLES WORTH. With Illustrations by ROSIE 
M. M. PITMAN. Crown8vo,doth elegant, 4s. 6d. 
Daily Mew*.—" Can be strongly recommended." 

FOR PEGGY’S SAKE By Mrs. 

EDWIN HOHLER, Author of “The Green Toby 
Jug.” Ac. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

STORIES from LOWLY LIFE of 

MICE, DOGS, and OTHER ANIMALS. By 
C. M. DUPPA. With Illustrations by LOUIS 
WAIN. Pi.tfc 4tn, 4s. fld. 

Qtnlkiooman ." Will charm all children between the ages of 
three and vevei), and they are certain to find great delight in 
putting a fat finger down on Mr. Louis Wain’s clever illustra¬ 
tions of animals.” 

THE RANCH on the OXHIDE: a 

Story of Boyb’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier. 
By HENRY INMAN. With 8 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 

BUCCANEERS and PIRATES of 

OCR COASTS. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE VARIAN and 
B. WEST CLINEDINST. Urowu Svo, Bn. 

Tall Hall Gazelle.—" A fin. book_They are eacitinf read¬ 
ing.Eminently juformiug." 

SIXPENNY EDITION OP 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES in W0N- 

DERLAND. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 
Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


W. THACKER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY at the Libraries and Booksellers’ in 
Town and Country. 

MR. KIPLING’S FAMOUS DITTIES 

22,000 Copies have been 8old of DEPART¬ 
MENTAL DITTIES and Other Verses, by 

EUDYAED KIPLING. 

Tenth Edition, printed on antique wove paper, and 
Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. 

Crown 8ro, handsomely bouna, gilt top, price 8s. 

Edition de Luxe of the Worke of the late 

MAJOR 6. J. WHYTE MELVILLE 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, G. H. Jalland, Edmund 
Caldwell, C. E. Brock, and others. 

EDITED Hr THE 

Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt tops, 
price 10 s. 0 d. net. each volume. 

Printed from new type, on band-made deckle-edged 
paper, specially made for this enition. 

•** Each volume will contain a beautiful Coloured 
Frontispiece printed on Japanese Vellum, and other 
Full-Page Illustrations. 

Vol. I. RIDINQ RECOLLECTIONS. [Now ready. 
Vol. II. KATERFCLTO. [ End of November. 

*•* To be followed by the other Works of WHYTE- 
MELVILLE until completed. 

“ It is a handsomely printed edition, to which the drawings of 
Mr. Hugh Thomson are at once an embellishment and an ad¬ 
vertisement Little as Whyte-Melville cared for what Sir 
Herbert Maxwell calls the ’ millinciy of bibliograph .’ we think 
he would hare taken pleasure in thtse tasteful volumes " 

Pall Mall GaxtU. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIR FRANK 
LOOKWOOD. 

HUNTING REMINISCENCES. 

By ALFRED E. PEASE. M.P. With Illustration* by the 
late Sir Frank Lockwood, Cuthbert Bradley. Ac. Crown 
8vo, (is. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, with Coloured Frontispiece 
by Sir Frank Lockwood and extra Illustrations, 21s. net (A 
few Copies only left) 

” There is more to be learned from Mr. Pease’s volume than 
from a library of more pretentious treatises. Time*. 

A NEW BOOK FOR THE SPORTSMAN AND 
TRAVELLER. 

THE SNAFFLE PAPERS. By 

“ SN A FFLEj" Author of “ Gun, Rifle, and Hound," ’’ In the 
iAnd of the Bora,” "In ihe Jungle," Ac. Illustrated by 
Harry Dixon. Large crown 8vo, 10*. 6d. 

RIDING for LADIES: with Hints 

on the Stable. By Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUE, Author 
of “Ladies on Horseback." "A Beggar on H onto back.’’ Ac. 
With 91 Illustrations drawn expressly for the Work by A. 
Chantrey Corboulii. 8vo, cloth, 10*. 6i. 

“ 1 Riding for Ladies ’ is certain to become a clinic.” 

Sporttmam. 

THE ORISIS ON THE UFPER NILE. 

MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGERS NEW WORK. 

THE CONGO STATE; or, the 

Growth of Civilisation in Central Africa. By DEMETRIUS 
C. BOULGER. Author of ’* History of China," ’ Chinese 
Gordon.” 00 Illustrations Demy 8ro, 18s. 

" Mr. Boulgers new book throws much light on the disputed 
territory."—it. James’* Gaulle. 

“ Written in excellent s’yle, and furnishes pleasant reading." 

AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING BOOk”‘oN 
A 8UBJEOT ALMOST UNKNOWN 
IN THI8 COUNTRY. 

THE CAVE DWELLERS of 

80UTHERN TUNI8IA: a Sojourn with the Kalinha of 
Matmat*. Manners and Customs of a Curious People. 
Translated from the Danish of Daniel Braun, by L. E. A. B 
With numerous Illustrationa Demy Svo, cloth, 12*. 

NAVAL WARFARE. 

A New and Important Work on Torpedo.s. Oblong folio, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

THE TORPEDO in PEACE and 

WAR. By FRED T. JANE, Author of "Blake of the 
’ Rattlesnake,' ” "Ail the World's Fighting Ships." the Jane 
Naval War Game, Ac. With about 60 Full-Page and 
smaller Illustration*, the greater part of which are Repro¬ 
ductions of Sketchei made at Sea on board Torpedo Craft 
b.v the Author. 

Altogether it is a handy and comprehensive work from an 
outsiders point of view, and thoee interest, d in the subject will 
learn a good deal from it.”—We*Urn Mornng Aewt. 

" Mr. Jane wields a graphic pen, and some of his descriptions 
of scenes which actually occurred during the manoeuvres are 
vividly written.”— Review of Review*. 

THE BE8T ANO M08T RELIABLE WORK 
ON THE FRONTIER WAR. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE through 

TIRAU. By CapL L. J. SHAD WELL. P.S.C. Denar svo. 
7s. 6d. Full-Page Illustrations and Maps. 

“ It may le unres.rvodly recommended to soldier and civilian 
alike."— Pall Mall Gazelle. _ 

PHIL MAY’S ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
WINTER NUMBER ready Dec. 6 
(9th Issue), price Is 

Catalogue* oj other New and Recent Wot ks on application. 

W. THACKER & CO, 

Sporting and General Publishers, 2, Creed Lane, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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Lyrics. By Rose Sellar. 

This volume is characterised by gentleness, music, and good 
feeling; but we seek more than that from a poet. When 
Miss Sellar is not much in earnest with her theme, we do not 
quite catch what it is she would say if the inspiration came. 
When she is in earnest, she tends to be a little lugubrious. For 
example: 

That Love is blind old stories tell. 

Alas ! our Love is dumb as well: 

No word from his lips ever fell; 

Our Love is dumb and blind. 

He takes our hands and walks between, 

When shadows lengthen on the green; 

And when we’re nearing home, I ween, 

He tries to lag behind. 

Nevertheless, there is promise in the book. 

A Brother of Pity. By J. M. C. (Oxon). 

There is much talent in this drama. The tale which it 
unfolds is interesting, and we realise certain of the characters 
vividly. The dialogue is uniformly good. We admire par¬ 
ticularly the smoothness and naturalness of the blank verse. 
Still, we should not have much hope in the enterprise of 
publishing the work as a book. Although good in many 
respects, it is great in none; and it is only by a very high 
excellence that the public can be attracted to a printed play. 
Thinking of how A Brother of Pity would fare on the stage, 
we suspect that there are mechanical difficulties. However, 
we are not experts in that matter, and suggest that J. M. C. 
should submit the MS. to the manager of a theatre. 

On the Counter of the World. By “ Eighty Camp.” 

This is a story which should be published by a local news¬ 
paper instead of to the world at large. Its “local colour” 
might give it an interest off the Yorkshire coast. The novel 
has no quality which would make it attractive in regions 
beyond. “Eighty Camp’s ” writing bears witness to industry 
in the desire to succeed; but he has not yet become expert in 
the art of story-telling. 

Confessions. By H. C. 

The hero of this narrative is a young man of good social 
position and ample means. His mother was so much devoted 
to society that she neglected him in his youth. Consequently, 
after having been highly educated at Oxford, he found himself 
in a false position. Resenting the unsympathetic character of 
his mother, he had to create an ideal for himself, and became a 
prig. His priggishness included Puritanism. In a country 
church he saw a pretty girl, a girl whom he loved at first 
sight; but that romance lasted only half-an-hour. Having been 
made acquainted with her, he discovered that an expression of 
keen interest which he had noted on her face during service 
had been caused by a worldly whim, instead of being some high 
intellectual concern. That shocked him, and he cast Lady Mary 
off. She came into his life again, however: in what manner it 
is not necessary here to say. In one aspect, the novel is 
neurotic and decadent; but we cannot condemn it off-hand. 
Priggish as he is, the hero does not altogether disgust us. In¬ 
deed, we have found him so interesting that we are holding the 
MS. over for consideration. The style of the story is almost 
brilliant. What troubles us is a doubt as to whether H. C. 
has succeeded in his endeavour to convey a moral lesson. 

Little Village Folk. By “ Fokka.” 

We have read this volume with interest and admiration. 
Within their own scope, the stories are almost as well told as 
we could imagine possible. ‘ 1 Fokka’s ” attitude towards the life 


of the Irish villagers is charming; so are her literary style and 
her sense of dramatic effect. We are sadly sure, however, that 
her stories would not have much chance of commercial success 
if published in a volume. The critics would praise them ; but 
the public would not buy sufficiently. The author should 
submit the stories separately to the editor of some first-class 
magazine, such as Bla-kwood '«, or Macmillan’s, or the Comhill. 

Y. S. B. A. 8. By “ Derek Vane.” 

There is considerable ability in this novel; but it is not a 
work which would fall naturally into the business of any 
publishing-house with which the Academy Bureau deals. 
Besides, we have read the story with real unhappiness. It 
cannot be denied that there are in the world hysterical and 
depressing persons such as those whom “Derek Vane” has made 
his puppets; but they are not puppets in real life. They are 
puppets in this novel, and a puppet is inartistic. “ Derek Vane ” 
writes in the mood of Ibsen; but he does not overawe us as 
Ibsen contrives to overawe some persons. We do not wish to 
be overawed by anyone, and when the attempt is made with¬ 
out success we resent it as an impertinence. This is a criti¬ 
cism of some importance, and it is meant in kindness. The 
neurotic novel-writer who fails in the endeavour to create an 
illusion has only cause for thankfulness if, like the young fool 
masquerading as a ghost to scare the rustics, he hears a bullet 
whistling past his ear. The sound should convey a wholesome 
lesson. 


To Correspondents. 

“ Kickamaroo.” —We deal only with works which we hope 
to find suitable for publication. Having been published 
already, your novel is not such as we can undertake to review. 
Even within the present limits, the work of the Bureau is not 
light. 

Thomas Pagan. —No: we will not publish biographical 
sketches of the authors whose works we review in the Bureau. 

Anonymous. —Your suggestion oould not be carried out 
with ease. Many MSS. reach us after this article is closed for 
the week, and the writers whose MSS. were not mentioned in 
the acknowledgments would think that their packets had mis¬ 
carried. 

C. B. H.—It is a pleasure to be of service to so courteous a 
man. 

Ewen Cameron. —We should like to meet your wish ; but 
really we cannot at present extend our work. 

Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, November 24. 

theological and biblical. 


Caussin (N.)» The Spirit of the Holy Court.(Simpkin) net 3/6 

Lewis (A. 8.). In the 8hadow of Sinai.(Macmillan A Bowes) 

Farrar (Very Rev. F. W.), The Life and Teaching of Jeans Christ 

(Marshall) 3/6 

Campbell (L.), Religion in Greek Literature.(Longmans) 16/0 

8ayce (Rev. A. H.), Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations 

(Service A Pal on) 6/0 

Harrison (W.), Clovelly Sermons.(Methuen) 3/6 

Wiseman (Cardinal), Meditations on the Incarnation and Life of Our Lord 

(Bums A Oates) 

Bernard (J. H.), Via Domini. (Hodder) 6/0 

Minion Teachers' Bible . (Nelson) 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Warner (H. H.), Tho Wooing of Nefert .(Powell) 2/6 

Wilson (D.) t Mr. Froude and Carlyle .(Heinemftnn) 

Robins (E.), Benjamin Franklin .(Putman's Sobs) 

Nettloship (J. T.), George Morland.(Sfceloy) 5/0 

Gomrae (G. E.\ London in tho Reign of Victoria (1837-97).(ftlackie) 

Findlay (W.), Roliert Burns and the Medical Profession .(Gardner) 

Lang (A.), The Companions of Pickle ..(Longmans) 16/0 

Comparctti (D.), The Traditional Poetry of the Finns .(Longmans) 16/) 

Simpson (E. B.), Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Lays.(Hodder) 0/0 

Smith (M.), Bismarck and German Unity. (The Macmillan Co.) net S/6 

Cror.ier (J. B.), My Inner Life.(Longmans) 14/0 

Will (S.\ Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire 

(Macmillan) 12/0 

Browning (O.), Charles XII. of Sweden.(Hurst A Blaokett) 6/0 

Pastor (Dr. L.), The History of the Popes. Yol. VI..(Kegan Paul) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLE8-LETTRE8. 


Carpenter (E.), Angels’ Wings...(8onnenschein) 6/0 

Dalziel (G.), Unconsidered Trifles .(Stock) 

The Art Journal , 1898... ..(Virtue) 

Vincent (G. H.), The Bibliotaph and Other People .(Houghton) 6/0 

Hull (E.\ Tho Cuchullin 8aga in Irish Literature.....(Nutt) net 6'0 

Langford (J. A.), The Lily of the West ..(Simpkin) 6/0 

Attwell (H.), Gleams from Goethe .(Allen) 2 0 

Holme8(C. J.), Hokvsai .(Unicorn Press) 

Carpenter (G. R.), American Prose .(The Macmillan Co.) 7/6 


JUVENILE BOOK8. 

Reed (E. T.), Tails with a Twist.(Arnold) 

Allen (A. M. A.), Gladys in Grammarland.(Simpkin) 8/6 

King (G.), De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida ...(Macmillan Co.) 2/0 

Stevens (W. D.) f Prince Uno .. ..^Poarso") 3/6 

Hamer (S. H.) and Neilson (H. B.), Whys and ether Whys .(Cassell) 

Lays for Little Ones .(Ricordi) 

Graham (W.) t The Great House of Castleton.(Pearson) 3/8 

Miles (A. H.), Log Leaves and Sailing Orders .(Hutchinson) 8/6 

Mundell (F.), Heroines of the Faith ..(Sunday School Union) 1/6 

Nesbit (E.) and Others, A Book of Dogs.(Dent) 2/6 

Wilkins (M. E.), Once Upon a Time.(Harper) 3/6 

Scott (F. M.), The Coming of the King ..(Dent) 2/6 

Hoblor (Mrs.), For Peggy’s Sake. (Macmillan) 4/6 

Ellis (E. S.), The Daughter of the Chieftain.—Cowmen and Rustlers.— 

Wolf Ear the Indian . (Cassell) 

8tables (G.), Frank Hardinge. (Hodder) 5/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Evans (H. A.), King Lear .(Blackie) 8d. 

Zimmern (A.), Tho Renaissance of Girls’ Education in England ...(Innes) 6/0 
Breul (K.), The Teaching of Modem Foreign Languages 

(Caml). Univ. Press) 2/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Taris-Parisian. What to See, Ac., 1898-99 .(Unwin) 6/0 

Scott (W.), Rock Villages of the Riviera.(Black) 7/6 


8CIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Cornish (C. J.), Animals of To-day: Their Life and Conversation 

(Seeley) 6/0 

Benn (A. W.) t The Philosophy of Greece.(Richards) 6/0 

Gomrae (A. B.>,Tbe Traditional Games of England, Scotland,and Ireland. 

Vol. II. (Nutt) net 12/6 

Keeling (J. H.), Qun?ro .(Taylor A Francis) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Cowper (W.), The Diverting History of John Gilpin.(Brock) 3/0 

Bunyau (J.), Tho Pilgrim’s Progress .(Methuen) C/0 

Carey (R. N.), Uncle Max.(Macmillan) 0/0 

Eggert (C. A.), Goethe’R Iphigenie Auf Tauris.(The Macmillan Co.) 3/6 

English Lyrics from Spenser to Milton. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell 

(Bell) 6/0 

Milton (J.\ Minor Poems. Illustrated by H. Garth Jones .(Bell) 6/0 

Chamisso ' A.), Peter Schleimhl..(Allen) 

l*rothero (R. E.), The Works of Lord Byron. Vol. II.(Murray) &f0 

Beardsley (A.), Ben Jonson: His Volpone, or the Foxe .(Smithers) 7/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Belfont (R.), Johnny Crapaud and His Journals.(Regent Press) 1/0 

The “ Daily Mail ” Commercial Map of China ..(Philip) 1/0 

Browne (P.), The Dictionary of Dainty Breakfasts .(Cassell) 1/0 

Shearman (M.), Athletics (Badminton Library) ..(Longmans) 10/6 

Temple (E.), Life’s Questions .(Truslove) 3/6 

Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue of the Exhibition qf Intematonal Art 

(Heinemann) 

Day (L. F.), Alphabets Old and New..(Batsford) net 3/6 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Scries, Vol. XII. 

(Longmans) 


Aitken (E. H.), The Five Windows of the Soul .(Murray) 6/0 

Jacobs (J.), The Story of Geographical Discovery .(Newnes) 1/0 

Monier-Williams (M. 8.), Figure Skating.(Innes) 5 0 

Davies (T. WJ, Magic, Divination, and Demonology.(Clarke) 

Clegg(J.), International Directory of Booksellers .(Clegg) 


* # * The new north of the week, numbering sixteen, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

A NEW novel of Bast-end life, by Charles Banks, entitled 
All Sorts and Conditions of Women, will be published imme¬ 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Kipling’s letters on our Navy, which have been 
appearing in the Morning Post, under the title of “ A Fleet in 
Being,” will be published in book form by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. shortly. 

Referring to announcements which have recently appeared 
in the daily Press, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., ask us to 
state that they are the only publishers who can issue complete 
editions of the Works of Charles Dickens, the copyright of 
many of the volumes being exclusively their property. 

The second part of Lord Selborue’s Memorials—personal 
and political—will very shortly be issued by Macmillan & Co. 
These volumes deal with the period between 1869 and 1895. 
Readers of the preceding volumes of the Memoirs will find the 
field enlarged to embrace a great part of Lord Selborne’s 
political career in addition to the incidents and correspondence 
of the more private side of his life. Lady Sophia Palmer has 
conscientiously adhered to the lines laid down by her father in 
the arrangement of the Memoirs. 

The second volume of the idition de luxe of Whyte Melville's 
works now being issued by Messrs. Thacker & Co. will be 
Katerfelto. This volume will contain a coloured frontispiece 
and other full-page drawings by G. H. Jalland, and will be 
ready in a few days. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few days a narrative of 
the reoent Soudan campaign, entitled The Downfall of the 
Dervishes, by Mr. E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, who was with the victorious army. 

Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, is about to issue a dainty 
edition of George Herbert’s Country Parson, edited by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, who has written a very full Introduction. 

Mr. George Allen is about to issue The Dreyfus Case, by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare. The book is an examination of the 
Dreyfus case from its genesis up to the present revision pro¬ 
ceedings. The book is to be well supplied with photographs 
and facsimiles. 

Mr. A. W. Bbnn, author of The Greek Philosophers, is 
publishing this week, through Mr. Grant Richards, a new 
work, entitled The Philosophy of Greece considered in Rela¬ 
tion to the Character and History of its People. 

A Gleeson White Memorial Fund, with a strong com¬ 
mittee, is now in existence. Its laudable purpose is to do 
something to preserve the name of Mr. White and to provide 
for his wife and two children. Mr. H. R. Hope-Pinker, 22, 
Avonmore-row, West Kensington, is the hon. secretary and 
treasurer. 


Correspondence. 

Several letters to the Editor are held over for lack of space. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


• "FASOTNVTING A8 81R WALTER SOOTT.” 

"THIS GLOWING AND MOVING STORY." ‘ A MASTER PIECE OF NARRATIVE." 

CHITRAL: the 8tory of a Minor Siege. 

By Sir G. 8. ROBERTSON, K.C 8.1. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. '.'If. net. 

"One of the nonet stirring military narrative! written in our time."— Timet. 

" A masterpiece of narrative."—Daily Chronicle. 

" As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best fiction ."-Daily Tel*araph. 

“ Full of hairb>eadth escapes and dashing feats of courage and address as any romance." 

Pall Mall Gat lie. 

“Not since the aepearnnee of L>rd Roberta's ’ Forty-one Years'have we lutd aiee»rd of 
Indian warfare which chu be compared in ini vital narrative interest with this glowing and 
moving story.Dat/y Mail. 

"The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused."— Morning Pott. 

"A classic of frontier literature."— Sco'tman. 

"Anyone proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring chapters abundant 
justification for his pride."— Globe. 

"UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST." 

THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist 

of the Royal Geographical Society. With 300 Illustrations from Skstches and Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vole., royal 8vo, 3A*. u«t. The book is dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

" It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, nor 
of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human 
Interest- Much of it is a revelation. Altogether, the work is one which in solidity, novelty, 
and interest must take a first rank among publications of its class."— Times. 

" As thrilling as it is instructive."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" A great and luminous record."—Dai/y Mail. 

"The whole story of the desert adventure is worthy to be added to the classics of it* kind." 

IVorW. 

"These volumes sre of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is wonderful, and 
Dr. Hedin's style is surcharged with vtroug and alluring person-'itr. No romance exceeds 
in its intense and enthralling interest this story."— Hirminnh'im Patt. 

" One of the most remarkable looks of travel of the century."—Daily Chronicle. 

" In these magnificent volumes «e hare the most.importaut contribution to Central Aslan 
geography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale of travel."— Spectator. 
"Profoundly interesting."— Academy. 

THE PATH TO THE POLE. 

NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. By 

R. E. PEARY. Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 800 Illus¬ 
trations 2 vola , royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

"The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; abundantly 
illustrated with nrii ts and maps."—Standard. 

*• His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic exploration." 

Timet. 

**It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen's * Farthest North,’ while its results 
are' no lees valuable."— Glasgow Herald. 

TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By 

A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10 s 6d. 

A Personal Narrative of Experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkev, and the Balkan State*. 

" One of the mo*t entertaining books from beginning to end that we have had in our hands 
for a long time. It is written with sagacious humour, it is full of advent ares, great and 
small, and auecdotes without number."— Daily Chronicle. 

** Full of interesting matter.”— Outlook. 

THE AVENGING OF GORDON. 

THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: a Sketch 

of the Soudan Campaign of 18 V 8 . By E. N. BENNETT. Fellow of Hertford College. 
Oxford. With 3 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Siidar. Crown 
8v. . 3s. fid. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 

By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 18*. 

*' An interesting and adequate biography of oue who had a promiuent part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Nary. The whole book is one of the greatest interest."— f imes. 

" An extremely interesting narrative of important naval events. The story of Key’s life 
I* the story of the modem transformation of the Navy, and Admiral Cjlomb tells it with the 
authority of an expert with a graceful pen.”— Scotsman. 

” A highly interesting account of modern changes in the British Navy Glasgow Herald. 

DANTES GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 

a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 

READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. fid. 

A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciter*. 


THE KINGDOM of HEAVEN HERE and HERE 

AFTER. By Canon WINTERBOTHAM. M.A., B.8c.. LL.B. Crow.. 8vo. *p. 6.1. 

(Chukchmax's Liukarv. 

• A refreshing kind of book — exceedingly thoughtful and suggesrive."— Glasgow Herald. 


TWO OHRI8TMA8 P*l*BilT8. 

ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. By 

G. E. FARROW. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS By John Bnnyan. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations by 

H. Anuing Bell. Crown 8vo. fls. 

Tbi-. b**ok contain* a long Introduction by Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the period is 
unrivalled; aud it is lavishly illustrated. 


i 


I 


; 


"A SPLENDID STORY." 

THE BATTLE of the STRONG: a Romance of 

Two Kingdoms. By GILBERT PARKER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

** Mr. Gilbert Parker lias a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction." 

Daily Chronicle. 

8uch a spier did story, so splendidly told, will bo r< ad by the public with avidity, and will 
add new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputation." - St. James's Gat He. 

** The book is full of varied emotion. It has opeu-air freshness, it has stir and movement." 

Iktily iVeinr. 

** Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman. It is splendidly dramatic." 
** Full of colour and spirit."— Morning Pott. ISccttn-an. 

" A strong and exciting book It has vivid life »nd character, a romantically dramatic 
story, and a fine feminine character in Guida ."—Daily Mail. 

OWD BOB. the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo,6a 

" By all means let our reader* procure this fine romance of dog* and men."— Outlook. 

** The humour of the book is fresh and buoyant.*— Manchester (,'uardian. 

" A book to be read with admiration, and to praiie with enthusiasm."— Bookman. 

** Fine and quslnt'y original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seir.t-s the reader from 
the first. There ar^ pasa-ees full of humour ; others of intense pathos.” - Lloyd's. 

“ A tale of breathless interest. Palpitating with life and full of truest pathos. A genuine 
addition to literature.”— British Weekly. 

•* As a rule dog stories slightly bore us; Mr. Ollivant's story carries conviction." 

Daily Chronicle. 

METHUEN & CO., Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 

POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A.: an 

Illustrated Chronicle. By KR'JEST RHYS. With 12 Photogravures 
and 81 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 

** A new edition that claims a word of welcome is the re-issue with additions 
of Mr. Ernenr. Rhys’s ‘ Frederic, Lord Leighton’.it is to be heartily com¬ 
mended.”— Times. _ 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART.: a Record 

and Review. Bv MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date. With 100 Illustrations, many of them 
Lot hitherto included. 

*• Both as an account of Burne-Jones's life and genius and for its repro¬ 
ductions of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise."— St. James's Gazette. 


Post 8vo, 68. 

CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS”: an Ulus- 

trated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. [Next week. 

Also a Limited Edition on Japanese vellum, 2ls. net. 

In this edition the artist has carried out a long-cherished plan, as yet 
unattempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ELLEN TERRY and her IMPERSONATIONS: an 

Appreciation. By OH ARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations reproduced 
from Photographs, with Binding designed by Gordon Craig. [Next week . 


Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

SUBURBAN RELIQUES of OLD LONDON: 

North of the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With In¬ 
troduction and Dstcriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

[Next toeek. 

A companion volume to Mr. Way’s “Reliques of Old London** 
(now out of print) and “ Later Reliques of Old London" (of which a few 
copies still remain).__ 

THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME8. 

MILTON.—MINOR POEMS. Illustrated by 

Alfkkd Garth Joxsh. Post 8vo, 6s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 

Hlaetrated by B. Axkikg Bell. With an Introduction by JOHN 
DENNIS. Post 8vo, 8s. 

NEW VOLUME OP THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 

79 Half-tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of 8cience and Art. With an Historical Description and 
Commentary t\v FRANK REDE FOWKE, of that Department. 
Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 

REY. W. TUCKWELL’3 EDITION. 

On Hand-made paper, potfc Svo, 4s. net. 

EOTHEN By Alexander W. Kinglake. Reprinted 

from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 600 Copies only. 

RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Thomas Browne. A 

New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in half-vellum. With Portrait and a Reproduction of 
the Original Frontispiece. 

"Is distinguished for luxury of type and handsome binding."— Athenceum. 


Fcap. 4to, 80s. net. 

THE ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON COURT, 

ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures on the 
Queen’s Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, and 
Critical Notes. Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates. Bv 
ERNEST LAW, B.A., Author of "A History of Hampton Court Palace.’* 
"Mr. Ernest Law’s devotion to Hampton Court and its history deserves all 
our admiration."— Times. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 

in ENGLAND, a.d. 1500-1800. By REGINALD BLOSIFIELD. M.A., 
Author of " The Formal Garden in England." With 160 Hlustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old 
Prints and Drawings. 2 vnls., imperial Svo, 60i». net. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Ycrlc Street, Covent Garden 


Digitized by boogie 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW LIST. 

SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT, crown 8vo, fa. 

MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B. 

** Nobody has a better right to put on record the impressions derived from long and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone, and we may add that no one could 
have done it better.”— Times. 

'* As impartial as it is passible for any individual opinion of a great man to be.”— Daily Telejraph. 

“ Sympathetic, warmly appreciative, but not fulsome.”— Standard. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BYRON LETTERS. Vol. II., 1811-1813. Edited bv R. E. Prothero. uuetout. 

“ The editor’s work has been exoellently performed. Mr. Prothero’s accounts of Hobhouse and of Beckford, in particular, may be cited as examples of finished 
miniature biographies.”— Bookman. 

“We must compliment Mr. Prothero on the skill and admirable tact with which he has fulfilled a delicate task.”— Saturday Review. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A COTS WOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. 

By J. AETHUE GIBBS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. . [•'«'««*• 

COLOUR IN NATURE: a Study in Biology. By Marion Newbigin. umtout. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BOOK of the MASTER; or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born 

of the Virgin Mother. By W. MARS HAM ADAMS, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of “The House of the Hidden Places,” “ A Clue to 
the Creed of Early Egypt,” Ac. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. . ° Ut \ 

AMONG the CELESTIALS: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, across the 

Gobi Desert, and through the Himalayas to India. Abridged from “ The Heart of a Continent,” wiih Additions. By Capt. FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
C.I.E., Gold Medallist, R.G.B., Author of “ The Relief of Chitral,” •• Bouth Africa of To-day.” [Just out. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 

THE FIVE WINDOWS of the SOUL: a Popular Account of the Human 

Senses. By EDWARD HAMILTON AITKEN, Author of “The Tribes on my Frontier,” “ Behind the Bungalow,” “ A Naturalist on the Prowl.” 

* r just out 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. L 

MUSIC: How it came to be what it is. By Hannah Smith. 

Large 8vo y 6s. 

MR. MURRAY’S PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 

THE STUDY of MAN. By Professor Haddon, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated. 

THE GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. By St George Mivart, M.D.,Ph.D., F.R.S. 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Prof. I. C. Russell. Illustrated. vnaZ'C. 
EARTH SCULPTURE. By James Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DIGBY, L0 N6 & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 

Published Simultaneously in London and America. 
NEW NOVEL BY FERGUS HUME. 

THE RAINBOW FEATHER. 

by the Author qf" The Mystery of a Hansom Cab .” 
Cloth, 6s. 

NEW ROMANCE BY MRS. ENSELL. 

ANGEL: a Cornish Romance. 

By the Author of “ Lanherst,” A c. Cloth, 8s. 

”A skilfully-constructed story."— Scottman. 

NEW NOVEL BY NAUNTON COVERT81DE. 

CHESTER CRESS WELL. 

By the Author of “ The Secret (fa Hollow Tree*' 
Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

“A pleasing romance. The story is crowded with 
incidents. The characters are natural and well- 
defined . * '—Scotsma n. 

NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 

THE STIGMA. 

By the Author of “ An Odd Career,” A Fleeting 
Show,” dtc. Cloth. 6s. 

“ Is clover ana interesting; and it will add to the 
reputation Mr. kitzgsrala has already acquired.” 

Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT DAWBARN. 
RA.NSONMOOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 b. 

“It is a straightly-told tale, in which fraudulent 
dealing figures very prominently.”— Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY WESTOTH IDE. 

IN the POTTER’S HAND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“An agreeable story of Wales and Yorkshire.” 

Bookman. 

“ The novel is distinctly pleasant reading.” 

Madame. 

NEW NOVEL BY GRANVILLE GRAHAME. 

IN the DAYS GONE BY. 

Cloth, 68. 

“As a love-htory it is of undoubted merit.” 

Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY FRANK YERLOCK. 

PHIL FLIPPIN’S RISE. 

By the Author of “ The Sec et of the Yew" Ac. 
Cloth, 3s. Od. 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 

18 , Bouverie Street, E.O. 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


LONDON in 


Crown bvo, u«oih, 2 ei (id. 

the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 


1837-1897. By G. LAURENCE GOUME, F.S.A., 8tatisuoal Offloer of the London 
County Connoil. __ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. 6d. 

PROVIDENT SOCIETIES and INDUSTRIAL WEL- 

FaRE. By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 

“ A hook of the highest importance to all who are interested in trade unions, friendly societies, building 
societies, acd such bodies. Nothing can exceed the competence of Mr. Brabrook for his task.” 

Athenceum. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


K, ! 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Buildings. Chaucery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on | 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
num monthly balances, when not drown below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums \ 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly ou eaoh completed £1. ( 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE I 

FOR TWO GLINKAS l*KK MONTU. | 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ! 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE Ml ILL I Nun PER MONTH. 

I The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 1 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LITERARY PARABLES, 

By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 

10mo t 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Has the effect of sips of clear water after the 
manv rancid pools and babbling shallows ot ‘sea¬ 
sonal’ book-worn Too little ot Buch work is done 

in England.”— Sun. 

“Mr. Crosland can turn a phrase with the best; 
moreover, his phrases are the phrases of a humorist, 
sardonic, clear-headed, and very ole&r-aighted.” 

Academy. 

“ A wealth of meaning and occasionally a dash of 
poetic fire and feeling .. . The reader has something 
ho can linger over ."—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A witty book and wicked withal.”— Star. 

UNICORN PRE89, 7, Cecil Court, W.O. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE HOTABLE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By 

FI B. and B. T. B., Author* of “ Mori* Beasts'.” 3s. «d. 

SPCCTATOR.— u An cziremely ipirited and happy piece of 
satire on th Mutational explorer the c.mmcrei»l empire-builder, 
and cot+oihilU tn traveller who paints the-map red. Imagine the 
patter a»d topical tongt at a pantomime written by turns one with 
a real literary inttinet. and who it intelltctuully the defendant 
0 / Lear and Lewie Carroll, and our readert will understand the 
enchanting, haphazard, touch-and-go tjuality of our author't verse. 
We hare not yet tjwkcn of the drawings, but in truth they are as 
pood at the. verse. There it humour, wit, and favcy in every line 
and every bit of thading.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. T. REED. 

TAILS with a TWIST. Nonsense 

KhvmM l >r a “ BELGIAN HARR- Ilturtratwl In Clour 
by E. T. REED, of Punch. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6.1. 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 

SKETCH BOOK. A Seleeti >n from the Caricature* and 
Humorous Sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood 
Oblong royal 4to, ids. 6d. 

DA/LI TELEGRAPH.—" Thote who desire to know on J y 
one of • he many re'tons wl y Sir Frank Lockwood was universally 
popular may be invited to study with equal pleasure an l profit 
this witty , genial, and clever sketch book.” 


MEW NOVELS. 

MOONFLEET. By J. Meade 

FALK NER, Author of 44 The Lost Stradivarius." Os. 

THE DELUSION of DIANA. By 

MARGARET BURNE8IDE. Os. 

Lady Telegraph .—“ Amidst a desert of commonplace it is 
refreshing to come across a novel like ‘The Delusion of 
Diana,' which is at once clever, attractive, and wholesome. 
The plot ia not only original, but full of incident and life.” 

THE FOREST of BOURG-MARIE 

By 8. P. HARRISON, fls. 

Scotsman.—" A strikingly good piece of literary work." 

THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By 

W. D. LIGHTHALL. 6s 

Manchester Courier .—“The tale is most fascinating." 


NOW READY. 

NOTES from a DIARY in ASIATIC 

TURKEY. By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. With 21 
Pull-Page Photogravures, and other Illustrations from 
Photographs by • he Author. Super royal 8vo, 21s. neb 
Daily Telegraph—“A work of vivid and varied interest, 
dealing with regions of the Ottoman Empire rarely visited by 
European travellers, and throwing much instructive light on 
the political and religious differences that have convulsed Asia 
Minor daring the past five years " 

8 ECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

PHASES of my LIFE. By the Very 

Rev. PRANCIS PIGOU, Dean < t Bristol, sometime Dean 
of Chichester. Vicar of Halifax. Vicar of Doncaster, Incum¬ 
bent of 8t. Philip’s. Regent Street. English Chaplain In 
Pans, and Chaplain in Onllnary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

The Timet.— 4 Full of capital stories." 

Academy.— 1 A Niagara of anecdote. We have never handled 
a volume of reminiscences so crammed with good stories as 
this.” 

.Stoiwiard-—' 44 The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anec¬ 
dotes. Story succeeds story with delightful easo.’* 

Daily News.—" A book about two-thirds of which is packed 
with funny stories about the clergy and the churches." 

Yorkshire Pott.— 1 ' The whole effect of the book is extremely 

racy" _ 

TWO NEW SPORTING BOOKS. 

HUNTING REMINISCENCES of 

FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, i860 to 
1806. Recorded and Illustrated by CUTHBERT BRAD¬ 
LEY. Large 8vo, 15s. 

REMINISCENCES of the CAMP, 

the COURSE, the CHASE. By a Gentleman Rider 
Colonel R. P. 1IEY8EY-THOMPSON. Cloth, los. 6d. 


THE LIFE of HENRY MORLEY, 

LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. S. SOLLY. With Portrait*. 
Large crown 8vo, 12a. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle—" Mr. Solly has done his work welL This 
biography of his father-in-law is admirably written, in good 
taste, and with plenty of relief.” 

VARIOUS QUILLS A Collection 

of Poems, Stories, and Essays contributed by the Members 
of a Literary Club. Crown bvo, cloth. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street. 


NEW EDITION OK GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY, 

SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard 

GREEN. M.A Edit-d hr M-8. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Fourteen 
Hundred Illustrations. New Edition in Three Volumes. Super-royal 8vo, half-leather binding, 
40s. net. 

•** 7 hie bonk can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars apply to the Booksellers. 


UNIFORM WITH “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL.” 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. 

With numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 
8vo, fls. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

Thirty-sixth Thousand. 

THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLU3TBATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK, the GIANT-KILLER. With 16 Full-Page Coloured Illustra- 

tionsand 18 Decorated Text Pa Res, by HUGH THOMSON. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, Is. 
Alhentrum .—" If aU Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 'Illustrated Fairv Books ’ are illustrated in as spirited a 
manner as * Jack, the Oiant-Killer ’ they will most certainlv »>e popular, pap^ciallv with bova.” 

Critic .—“ A very delightful edition.If the initial booklet is a sample of the collection, adult lovers 

of ait as well as children, will do well to possess themselves of the whole set.” 

Scotsman.—" As pleasant a picture book as any that has come out since Caldecott’s time.” 


FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler, Author of “ The 

Green Toby Jug,” Ac. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, 4s. 8d. 

Outlook.—" A pleasant story for schoolgirls.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo, 63. 

Times.—" A very bright little book Foil of bright glimpses of nature and sprightly criticisms of life.” 

Speaker .—“ Entirely delightful.” 


OBSERVATIONS of a RANCHWOMAN in NEW MEXICO. By 

EDITH M. NICHOLL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, «». 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 0s. each. 


A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

Daily Telegraph.— ' Eminently readable, being written In the 
breezy, liappy-go-lucky style whieh characterises the more 
recent fictional works of tho author of that Bingularly earnest 
and impressive romance, 4 Robbery Under Arm*.’" 

BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 

Speaker.— * A stirring tale of love and adventure. . .There is 
enough of exciting incident, of fighting, intrigue, and love- 
making in 4 BUmillah’ to satisfy the mott exacting reader." 


The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing ’Master 
duriDg the French Revolution. By WEIR 
MITCHELL, M.D. 

Literature.—" It ia a charming book, this historical romanoe of 
1 Dr Weir Mitchell's; in narrative power, in dramvtic effect, in 
vivid movement, and in mordant and aingularlv effective atyle. 

-No novelist of whom we know, not even Felix Gnu, has so 

vividly brought before u* the life of lower Paris in the awful 
day* of The Terror A romance aa notable as it is delightful." 

HER MEMORY. By Maarten 

MAARTEN8. 

Daily Teleorapk.—" Full of the quiet grace and literary 
excellence which we have now learned to associate with the 
author." 


SOME ACCOUNT of GEORGE WILLIAM WILSHERE, BARON 

BRAMWELL of HEVER, and hie OPINIONS. By CHARLES FAIRFIELD. With a Portrait. 
8vo, lOe. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

CAVOUR. By the Countess Evelyn Martin engo Gesaresco Grown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE SOUL of a PEOPLE. An Account of the Life and Belief of the 

Burmese. By H. FIELDING. Demy 8vo, 14a. 

Guardian.—"Mr. Fielding has written a very fascinating book.Without a dull page from start to 

finish.” 


BELIEF in CHRIST, and other Sermons. Preached in the Chapel of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, by HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D. Crown 8vo, £e. net. 


IN the SHADOW of SINAI. A Story of Travel and Research from 

1896 to 1897. By AGNES SMITH LEWIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Now reatly, prico 10s. 6d. 

THE ANNUAL of the BRITISH SCHOOL at ATHENS. No. HI. 

SESSION 1896-7. Uo, Illustrated.- 

•*• No. I. of the ANNUAL U89L5), prico 3.. 6d., and No. IT. (1896-6), price 10s. 0d.. may be obtained 
from the Publiohcro. Libraries are advised to secure Complete Sets as the Edition is limited. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

THE ROGUE’S COMEDY. A Play in Three Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 
SURSUM CORDA: an Apology for Idealism. Fcap. 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, 
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CATALOGUES. 


rpO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

JL FREE LIBRARIES -The DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS. offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be 6ent poet treq upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Sow. Library Department, 186. Strand, London, W.C. 
In the New Remainder List will Ire found many Works 
adapted for Christmas Presents. 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

4, Henrietta Street, Oorent Garden, 20, South Frederick St.. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


TTJRT PUBLISHED. — CATALOGUE of 
t) SECOND HAND BOOKS. including Gm-k. Litin. .ml 
English Classics, Topography. Scottish B<Had Poetry. Ac .and 
a considerable number of interesting Musical Woika—Gratis of 
B. H. Blacew*:i.l, 50 ami 51, Broad Street. Oxf »rd. 

B ook s.— out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED.-Please state want-. Our Kiplin* Note- 
Book (tfd.) ready November 15th.—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, 
2 vol*.. 1882. 21s. offered.— Holland Co., Cherry Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


B 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS, 
ew fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOK8ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd 8treet, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
oall the attention of the READINQ PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London fur filling, 
on the most fa voui able terms, o-ders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOK8 and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT ewspaPers, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

in —KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-claM 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Goutrh Square. 4. Bolt Court. Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specMly-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Maohines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 34. or 33-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adnoe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY 8CHOOL, 

O COLET COURT, LONDON, W., will RfcOPEN for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY. January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwsher, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year *1 Paulines gained Bcholarihips 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gaiued admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 

S sars 250 open Nrholarsbips have been taken by Paulines at 
xford and Cambridge.) „ „ 

At the Apposition. 1898. there were 88 Boys in 8t. Paul s wh^ 
had gained an Oxford aDd Cambridge Higher Certiflctte, 30 who 
had Matrioulated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these suoocesei had 
received thkir earlv education at Oolet Court. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

ABERY8TWYTH. 

The Council invite Applications for the poet of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. .. . 

Applications, together with testimonials, should he sent not 
later than December 14th, 1898 to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars miy be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN. Registrar. 

November, 1R98.___ 

OYAL JNDIXS ENGINEERING COL¬ 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

The COUR8E of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Euroie, India, and the Colonies. A'*out 
4 -i Btuden’s will lie admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Comnetition, Twelve Appointment* 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Account* Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secret art, at College. 

P rofessor of English and philo¬ 
sophy -WANTED, for the South African College. 
Capetown. Salary £500. with a possible increase or £100 j 50 
allowed for passage money. Duties to commence on 1st 
February. 1899—Applications, with « ertifleates as to qualifica¬ 
tions and health, to be addressed '* Cape," Office of the 
Academy, 43. Chancery Lane, Lonuou, W.C., not later than 1st 
January. _ 


scien- 

ncatness 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

I done. lOd. ner l.ooo words. Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent N.W. 

rp YPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, 

1 tific. dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison's Mimeograph. Long experience.—Miss Spring, 
S, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. __ 

f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

I J experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
nndertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
letter, to D. 0. Dallas. B, Fumival Street, London. E.O._ 


C HRISTMAS PRESENTS. —The Newest 

and Best, and Where to get Them, at all prioes. Set* the 
Special Number of the HOME SUPPLEMENT, given free with 
TUG BA/AAR. EXCHANGE and MART Newspaper of 
December 7, to Imj obtained of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
Price 2d., complete. Order early.—Office : 170. Strand, London. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can he obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 9. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
389 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


R 


T ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOO- 

_I_J LOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

TRANSACTIONS, Vol. XIV., Part VIII., containing 
a paper " On New and Imperfectly Known Species of 
Oftracoda, chiefly from New Zealand, by Dr. G. Steward- 
son Brady, F.R.8., with Five Plates and Title »nd Index 
to the Volume. Price to Fellows, 9s.: to the Public, 12s 
And Vol. XV., rart I., containing a ‘Report on the Col¬ 
lection of Fishes made by Mr. J. E. f. Moore in La e 
THiiganvika,” by O. A. Boilangkm, F.R.S., w*th an 
Appendix by J. E. S. Moor*, with 2 (.’domed and « Un- 
coloured Plates. Prioe to Fellows. 15s. 9d.; to the Public. 
£1 Is. 

To l>e obtained at the Society's Offioes, 3, Hanover Square, 

W., or through any Bookseller. 


piAA PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 

XlUU words ou PROTESTANT BELIEF. Particulars 
and Conditions on Receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the 
Secretaries. 

Tux Relioioub Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 

Londou, E.O._ 

p-A £35. £21 PRIZES for THREE 

XOU’ STORIES on the PRESENT-DAY A8PECT8 of 
the CONTROVERSY WITH ROMK. Conditions, Ac., ou 
receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the Secretaries. 

The Religious Trait Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.U_ 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


MR. MELROSE’S 

NEW LIST. 

SECOND EDITION. 

SOME BIBLE PROBLEMS. By 

D. W. SIMON, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., Principal of 
United College. Bradford, Author of “The Re¬ 
demption of Man,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth 
board-, 

The essays are learned, thoughtful, and suEgwtive, and 
elaborate many points which both critics and theologians are 
needing to consider."— Glasgow Herald. 

Uniform with “TOLD FROM THE RANK8.” 

OUR LIVING GENERALS: 

Twelve Biographical Sketches of Distinguished 
Soldiers, including Lord Ki'ehene" of Khartum. 
Bv ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “The Making 
of the Empire." With Portraits. Large imperial 
18mo, art vftUam, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 

•' The Cemmander-in-Chief haul, the s»llerr of portralt-i-e 
—portraiture in the pictorial een.e i> an additional attracjimi 
tothe hook-anil Sir Herbert Kitchtnar Btlyclow thagalliet 
urn. AUogelhtr the book i, pleawmt »nd wi 1 roadinf. 

3 _ Saturday Refute 

TWO NEW AND POWERFUL 8 TOR I SB. 

THE PARSON’S PROXY. By 

KATE W. HAMILTON, Author of "Rachel's 
Share of the Roat.” Imp. lflmo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, rough edges, gilt top. 3s. 8d. 

“A very who'esome. sweet, an-1 interesting story, full of 
goo-1 feeling, unobtrusive Christianity and n al pathos. w» 
trust tha* M‘sa Kate Hamilton has in *toT for her re* tie’s 
many another novol as good a* ‘ The Parson a Proxy. —Speaker. 

BY STRANGE PATHS. Bv 

FANNIE K. NEWBERRY. Imp. lfimo, doth, 
bevelled boards, rnngh edge*. iri't top, 3a. fid. 
"The story is full of incident, life, and vigour ” 

I Vet’.em Homing Ssrni. 

BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 

Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIB, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique wove paper, cloth 
board?, gilt top, 2s. fld. 

VOLUMES JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES. 

THE RELIGIOUS AFFEC- 

TIONS. By JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

THE JOURNAL of JOHN 

WOOLMAN. With an Appreciation by JOHN 
GRKENt.EAF WHITTIER. 

"This journal is quaint reading, and the language ehann 
ingly piquant *— Bookman. 

16, PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, B.0. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Proepeetnees of Term, free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Qneen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manckistib. 


“A CAPITAL STORY."—At Librariee and BooklellerF. 

UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. 

By R. 0. 80ANS. Author of “John Gilbert, Yeomen." end 
EDITH C. KENYON, Author of •• The Hand of hia Brotbor.' 
Crown 8ro. As. 

“ a thoroughly halthy «tow.’-««reJ> 

A suooess can safely be predicted for it. — ifasimflt 

It is a capital stonr.”— Scotsman. _ .. ,r_ 

“ There is abundant Interest in the tale and the sensationalism 
of truth which is stranger than fiction."— The A not. 

Simps lx, Mabsiiall k Co., Limited, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Building,, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, whtn not dm an below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES parchaaod and aold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smaHw*®* 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each com pie tea £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS TER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOR riVK SHILLINGS I*ER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular, port free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST—8UPPER. 
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DIGBY, LONG & GO’S NEW BOOKS. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


“An out-and-out exciting and clever romance.” 

THE RAINBOW FEATHER. 

By FERGUS HUME. Cloth, 6s. 

“ The author of ' The Myitery of a Hansom Cab ’ has zur- 
pmssed himself in this brilliant narration .”—IrUk Timu. 

** A distinctly pleasing book, bright, fresh, and breezy." 

ANGEL: a Cornish Romance. 

By Mrs. EN8ELL, 

Author of % * Lanherat” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Ensell writes agreeably and with care. arum. 

•* A wild weird’story."—Academy. 

A BURIED MYSTERY, 

By CLEMENT A. MENDHAM, 

Author qf ** The Troth of Tear a.” Cloth, 6s. 
"Mr. Mendham has contributed to the library of romance 
one of the worthiest Tolumts that has appeared sinoe the era of 
Rider Haggard's * She .'Liverpool Daily Post. 

NSW NOVEL BY FRANK YERLOCK. 

PHIL FLIPPING RISE. 

Bg the Author of** The Secret of the Yew" dbc. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The characters are well drawn, the conversation is very 
go od."— B ury Guardian. __•_ 

NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT DA^BARN. 

RANSONMOOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It is a straightly told tale, in which fraudulent dealing 
figures very prominently."— Scotsman. _ 

NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 

THE 8TIGMA. 

Bg the Author of u An Odd Career” “ A Fleeting 
Show ” Ac. Cloth. 08. 

“ Is clever and interesting; and it will add to the reputation 
Mr. Fitzgerald has already acquired.”—Scotsman. _ 

NEW NOVEL BY GRANVILLE GRAHAMS. 

IN the DAYS GONE BY. 

Cloih. 6s. 

** As a love-stor/. it is of undoubted merit.”—Scots•»» an. 


NEW BOOK BY CAROLINE GEAKKY. 

ROYAL FRIENDSHIPS. 

Bg the Author of “ Two French Queens,” 

*‘ Three Bmpreaaea Cloth, 6a. 

“ The volume contains a useful pieoe of work."— Scotaman. 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 

18, Bonverie 8treet, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 966. —DECEMBER, 1896.-2s. Bd. 

Brown wall Jackson, by Lieut.-Gener&l Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, K.C.B., K.O.8.I.— From Bulawayo to 
thi Victohia Falls : A Mission to King Lewanika, 
by Captain the Hon. Arthur Lawley.— The Primitive 
Chunch.—Autobiography op a Child, chaps, ix.xiv. 
—Buddha’s Biituplacs, by Right Hon. F. Max 
MflUer.—A Crielpul op Cxltic Stories, by Andrew 
Lang.— Penny Fiction. • Thb B.A. aid the Bill*, 
by A. G. Hyde.—A Maker op Colonies.—Thk Prick 
op the Harness, by Stephen Crane.— The Ethics op 
Conquest.—The Lookie-on. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. A NEW NOvEL, by the Author of " Three 

Girls in a Fiat." 

A HAUNTED TOWN. 

BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, fancy ololh boards. 6s. 

“ /I bright, keen air blows through this story. The humour has a fresh, salt snap, and there is a 
sea-savour tn the very sturdiness of the leading characters. Miss Bridle has used, we think, just the 
proportion of Scots—character, tongue, and scenery—that an English public can welcome." 

D ULY CHRONICLE. 

“Good all round. The characters in the story are all alive, none are overdrawn, and Aunt 
Petronella wilt come to stay with every reader." — WORLD. 

By a NEW WRITER. 

OVERLOOKED: a tale of north devoh. 

BY BESSY HAWKER. Crown 8vo. doth boards, 8s. 6d. 

“ There ia real merit in Miss Hawker'a work," — ATHENAEUM, 

u We heartily recommend this bit of old Devon aa a moat suitable gift to any daughter, niece , or 
young friend who is just going into the highways of life. We look for more work from an authoress 
who understands so well how to blend the colours—the lights and shades of village life" 

CHURCH TIMES . 

A NEW NOVEL dealing with Christian Socialism. 

MARY GIFFORD, M.B. 

BY L. T. MEADE, 

Author of “A Princess of the Gutter “ Under the Dngon Throne," do. 
Large orown 8vo, fancy doth boards, 6s. 

With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

THB PLEASURES of LITERATURE and the SOLACE of BOOKS. 

Selected and Arranged by JOSEPH SHAYLOR 

Artistically printed on laid paper. With a Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissonier's 
celebrated picture , U A Reading at Diderot's House." 

F’oap. 8v.', extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“ Every book-lover will delight in this production." — OUTLOOK. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, orown 8vo, doth (jilt, prioe 4a. 

THE WAY THE WORLD WENT THEN. 


By ISABELLA BARCLAY. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. -THK CRUST or THE EARTH. 

2. —THE ROCK STORY. 

8.—A FROZEN EARTH. 

4. —TRIBES AND NATIONS. 

5. —THB OLD STONE AGE. 


Contents : 

! 6.—the new stone age. 

7. —the bronze age. 

8. -THE LAKE-DWELLERS. 

| 9.—THE AGE OF IRON. 

| 10.—THE SEA KINGS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS. Idimdui us Losdos 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
prioe 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PDLPITS ; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction bv Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATER8. 

Now Ready, Seoond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

lures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., b.D. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


London: 21 A 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, B G. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

Os. uet, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TI&E OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall ft Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency 

E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister! Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL.. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBY, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORKXUETH and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester a Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 6s. Sixty Illustrations. 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK. M.A.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Oallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall I'unnel, dtc., 
and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Kent Jt Co., Ltd. The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bo ■ksellerj 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW LIST. 


IAN MACLAREN’S NEW BOOK. 

AFTERWARDS, and Other Stories 

By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ac. Crown 8vo, art 
linen, 6s. 

RABBI SA.UNDERSON. By IAN 

MA.CLA.BBN. With 12 Illtutratioos by A. S. 
Boyd. Fcap. 8ro, cloth, 2a. 6d. 


The LIFE of R. W DALE, LL.D., of 

Birmingham. By his 8on, A. W. W. DALE, M.A* 
With Portrait. Wvo, cloth, 14e. 

“ It is a deeply interesting record of one of the 
most strenuous and useful livos of modern days.” 

Daily News. 

The LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, 

F.R.S.E. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis. Free Church College, Glasgow. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly, 

HENRI ROBERT REYNOLDS. D.D.: 

His Life snd Letters. Edited by his 8ISTER8. 
With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

WAS OHBIST BORN at BETHLEHEM? 

a Study in the Credibility of 8t. Luke. By Prof. 
W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

OATHOLIOISM, ROMAN and ANOLI 

CAN. By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, author of “The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

[Shortly. 

ROBERT LOUIS 8TEVENS0N’S EDIN¬ 
BURGH DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, 
Author of “ Sir James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

REMINISCENCES of IRISH LIFE and 

CHARACTEB. By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
Crown 8vo, Kilt top, 8a, 

A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED 

STATES. By JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

OAPRIOOIOS. By the DUCHESS of 

LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

NEIL MACLEOD. A Tale of Literary 

Life in London. By L. GLADSTONE. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MEUOOTSBRAE. Portraits and 

Memories. By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 68. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE By 

HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayor,” " The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Ac. Crown 
bvo, cloth, 6s. 

BLAOE BOOK. A Tale of the Selkirks. 

By RALPH CONNOR. With an Introduction by 
Prof. G. A. SMITH, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Sa. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ISSUES. 

BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH 

By IAN MACLAREN. With 8 Illustrations from 
Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
art linen, 6s. 

The DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE* 

By IAN MACLAREN. With 10 Illustrations by 
A. S. BOXD. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. 

BARRIE. With 12 Illustrations from Etchings 
by William Hole, R.S.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

AULD LIGHT IDYLLS. By J. M. 

BARRIE. With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by 
William Hole, R.8 A. Crown Bvo, buckram, tJs. 


London: HODDEB it STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.0, 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 

PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF PSRKANXNT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OP 
FAH0U8 WORKS OF ART. 


80ME NOTED FOETH AITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS, 

The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the 
Original Paintings, are published in the uniform site of 18 in. 
longest line. Prices, unfrained, 12 s. each; or appropriately 
flamed, 27a to 35s. each. 

BE LL1NI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery 
DAVID, J. L.—Madame Recamier. (Louvre ) 

DURKR. A.—Own Portrait at the age of 2A (Ufflzi.) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.-Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
HALS, F.—The Man with White Ruff. (Natioual Gallery.) 
HQGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery ) 
HOLBEIN, H.— King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle .) 
HOPPNER, J,—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRENCE, 81r T.-Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
LELY, Sir P —Oliver Cromwell. (Ufflsi.) 

MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 
RAPHAEL.-Own Portrait. (Ufflsi.) 

REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
REYNOLDS, 8ir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (N itioual Gallery 
ROMNEY, G.—The Parson's Daughter. (Nati nal Gallery.) 
SARTO, A. DEL.-Own Portrait. (National Gallerj.) 
TITIAN.-King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCK, 8ir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 
VELA8qUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 
WHI8TLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery 
Glasgow.) 

(The above form hut a small selection of the Company’s exten¬ 
sive Series of Famous Portraita) 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

No* ready, N.w Edition of 160 pun. With upw«nl« of 
ino Minmture PhoUxmph, of Notable Autotyimi, and 33 

Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications arc arranged Alphabetically under Artiste* 
Names. Poet free. Is. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
7*, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK 115SEN. 


LONGMANS Sc CO.’S LIST. 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PDSEY 

Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church , 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford, 

Edited and prepared for publication 
By the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., 
Principal of Cuddesdon Tneological College; 
And the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 

With a Photogravure Reproduction of the Bast by 
Mr. George Richmond in the Posey House, Oxford. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

[On Monday next. 


PITT: Some Chapters of his Life 

and Tinns. By the Right Hon. EDWARD 
GIBSON, LORD A8HBOURNE, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland* With 11 Portraits. 8vo, 21s. 

The COMPANIONS of PICKLE. 

Being a Sequel to “Pickle the Spy.” By 
ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates. 8vo, 16s. 

NEW STORY BY MR. HAGGARD. 

DOCTOR THERNE. By H. Rider 

HAGGARD. Crown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

*.* This story presents in a dramatic form 
an account of the great plague which, in the 
opinion of many experts, it likely to visit this 
country as the result of the practical ah liti as 
of com puls ■ ry vaccination In one county town 
5.7G0 children hare already been exempted. 

NBW BOOK BY DR. BEATTIE CROZIBR. 

MY INNER LIFE: being a 

Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobio¬ 
graphy. Bv JOHN BEATTIE CROZIKR, Author 
of “ Civilization and Progress,” Ac. Svo, 14*. 

“ The object of the author’* best years hae been, as 
we said, the search for ‘ the Ideal ‘—the thing or 
means by which some connection becomes possible 
between thought and its object, mind and matter, 
spirit and fieeh, God and U e universe. Whether the 
search has been successful or not, it has been pur¬ 
sued with rare disinterestedness and devotion.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

RELIGION in GREEK LITERA- 

TURE. By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University 
of St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 

The TRADITIONAL POETRY of 

the FINNS. By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, 
Socia dell’ Aceademia dei Lincei. Membre de 
l’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, Ac. Translated by 
ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. With Introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. Mvo, 16s. 

The METAPHYSIC of EXPERI¬ 
ENCE. By SUADWORTH H. HODGSON. Hon. 
LL D. E«lin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford. Paat 
President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of 
“ Time and Space,” “ Tho Philosophy of Reflec¬ 
tion,” Ac. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

R AM AK/?/SHAA : his Life and 

Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. VAX MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute; 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 

RAmakri'shwa, whose life is described and whose 
saying* have been collected in this volume, was one 
of those Indian ascetics and sages who aie known 
under different names as Sannyasins, Mahatmans, or 
Yo^ins. He was born in 1833 and died in 1SS6. 

SOME ASPECTS of PRIMITIVE 

CHURCH LIFE. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

HOPE the HERMIT: a Romance 

of Borrowdale. By EDNA LYALL. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

“ Her optimism is not only infinitely refreshing, 
but will be found contagiously convincing—a true 

moral tonic.The actors of her romance are very 

real men and women indeed, and this in 6pite of a 
quite exccptioual accuracy of historic detail.” 

Daily Graphic, 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London. New York, and Bombay. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Silt Simas 

MPHINT OP 

THE “ ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 


The NINTH EDITION, Unabridged and 
Unaltered, Tor the Preliminary 
Payment oT ONE GUINEA. 

To be Tollowed by Fifteen Monthly Pay¬ 
ments oTOne Guinea each, after the 
complete 25 Volumes have been 
Delivered to the Purchaser. 


A Book Pub¬ 
lished at £37 
—now offered 
for 1 Guinea 
In oaati and 
15 Monthly 
Payments of ; 
One Guinea 
eaoh. I 


OYER 

55 PER CENT. 
8AVE0. 


A rreat bar- 
run forthose 
who make up 
their minds 
qulokly, and 
aot before 
the opportu¬ 
nity Is lost. 


A collection of useful and agreeable hooka is beyond all 
question the beet of holiday presents, for it is a gift of solid 
value, fitted to enrich the chambers of the mind ae well as the 
material walls within which the volumes stand. It will prove 
at once an enduring souvenir, and a continuing source of 
pleasure. If the books are of the sort that bear the test of oon- 
rtant reference and reading. The ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA more than oomplies with these conditions, for it 
is a complete library in itself, and to own it is, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, " to acknowledge one’s self as recognising the best there is 
la literature.” To have snob a work always at haDd is a silent 
luvitation to wholesome reading and high thinking. Yet the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is not dry and repellent • 
many of the most popular novelists and essayists of the day are 
among its contributors, and such names a* those of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 8ir Walter Besaot, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Lang 
Mr. Dobson, are in themselves the best evidence of its literary 
charm 

Now that The Times offers its reprint at half the publishers’ 

E rie*, the oost of the work, even in the more expensive bindings. 

within the reach of everyone; for the system of serial pay- 
ment* makes the oo»t only One Guinea a month, in anv case, 
and the 15 volumes, bound in full morocoo, will add dignity 
and beauty to the most richlv-equipped mansion in town or 
country. The opportunity, however, is one that must be 
promptly seised If it is to be seized at all. In order to make 
sure that a set will be delivered before Xmas Day. the order 
form whieh appears at the end of this advertisement should be 
signed and sent to the Offloe of The Timet without undue 

The Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
com Dieted neatly ten years ago, at once assumed, and has 
firmly retained, a position of paramount authority. Upon Ps 
own plane and In its own field it has absolutely no competitor. 
Its plans and its field are indeed of Its own oreation, for no 
other library of reference has ever been planned upon so com¬ 
prehensive a scale, or constructed with so uncompromising a 
determination to make the very best possible book without 
counting the oost. 

It is Impossible to buy a better book, impossible to find a 
better Christmas gift; and the present prices and terms afford 
a remarkable opportunity. 

UNABRIDGED AND UNALTERED. 

The Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
of which The Times offers its reprint, is universally recognised 
as ihe most complete and perfect of works of reference. The 
Timet reprint Is in every resneet the same as the oopies already 
void at the higher prioe; It is what booksellers call a new 
Impreeaioo. not a changed edition. There has been no con¬ 
densation. no abridgment, no omission. Every word, every 
illustration, every map, every element of value is preserve^ 
intact; there is not the most minute cheapening of the product 
to offset against the remarkable diminution of the prioe. 



THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 

For the convenience of purchasers who have not sufficient shelF-room For 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, a compact revolving bookcase has been manu- 
factured, which will be supplied (to purchasers oF the ENOVOLOPffiOIA BRITANNIOA 
only) at a prioe eenaiderably less than the usual cost of so substantial a piece 
oF Furniture. It will be .old For £3 In cash, or Far throe monthly payment# OF 
one culnea each. 


i Table of the 

Principal 

Contents »f the 

“Encyclopedia 

Brituniea,” 

and a Pamphlet 

containing 




Coloured 
Plates, and 
Brief Extracts 
from the Work, 
will be sent 
Post Free, upon 
application 
to the 

Publisher of 
“ The Times.” 


8V Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptl 
hesitate may find that the offer has been with dr 

CASH PAYMENT. 

CLOTH BINDING, £10 [the Publishers’ price was £371 AND WITH THE BOOK- 
CASE, £10. 

HALF-MOROCtX), £20 [the Publishers’ price was £«1 AND WITH THE BOOK¬ 
CASE. £33. 

FULL MOROCCO, £27. Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding fitted for the richest 
collections (the Publishers’ price was£651 AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. 
[The cloth binding sold for £15 Is of the same quality as that sold by the publisher* at 
£37. and is as strong as a cloth hinding can be. But it can be recommended only to pur- 
cbaae I! who feel obliged to take the ExcrcLorjr.niA Bsitannica in that form or not at 


£mV£SP i S # *T“ £661 AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. HALF-MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend). 20 Monthly I 

.i 7 Th ®S 1 ? tlb b *“'® lnf ,0,d W * , ° f U‘e mme ( U‘\ ,i 1 t 7 M V iat 101,1 by 1 i >ub . ,i8h « r » at ONI GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly : 

£37. and is as strong as a cloth hinding can be. But it can be recommended only to pur- q^u OUINBA each 

wb ,° * eel take the Ei'cvcLor.F.niA Bsitannica in that form or not at , . 

»ll. The size and weight of the volumes, and the permanent value of the work, alike FULL MOROCCO BINDING (the very best binding), 27 Monthly 1 
call for a solid Half-Moroooo binding ; and if the price of the Full Morocco is within the 
purchaser's means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.] 


Non.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form n 
The Form whloh follows is for the use of purchaser* who prefer to mske monthly payments. All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. Hooper. 


ptly posted either from the United Kingdom or the Colonies ; but applicants who 
drawn, or the prices increased , without further notice. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

K- [ONI GUINN A to be tent with Order; nothing more to be paid until the 
3 a volumes have been deliver d, all at one time, to the purchaser.] 

K * CLOTH BINDING. 10 Monthly Payments of OWE OUINBA each, or with 
att Bookcase. 10 Monthly Payment, of ONE GUINEA each. 

*0* HALF-MOROCCO BINDING italic* we recommend ), 20 Monthly Payments of 
&t ONI GUIMBA eaoh, or with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of 

“ a r - OsiB GUINIa each. 

ke FULL MOROCCO BINDING (the very best binding), 27 Monthly Payments of 
he ONB GUIMBA each, or with the Bookcase, 30 Monthly Payments of 

PUB GUIMBA eaoh. 


IONTHLY PAYMENTS.— Order Foaii. 

[All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. Hooper.] 
The Manager, “The Times,” Printing Horse Square, London, E.C. 


[Date]. . .1886. 

(Cloth, prioe 15 guineas, \ Strikeout ) th 


(Cloth, prioe 16 guineas, 

I enclose One Guinea. Please send me “The Times” Reprint of the EKcrcLorxniA Britannic a (9th Edition) bound in< Half-Moroooo, price so guineas, > ***»»/ --- 

l Full Morocoo. price 27 guineas, J these lines.) 

of whieh sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of one guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the oomplet* tB volume*, and my succeeding payments 
on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete. I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be deposed of by sale or otherwise. 
I further agree that, if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be tne judge, the volumes oanuot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guin«a to me shall oanoel 
this agreement. __ 

Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. 
(Strike out i/Bookcase not desired.) 


Please address the package to . 

If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should] 
add here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery > . 
is to be made. Beyond the Londou postal district, carriage will he at subscriber's cost. ) 


If the reader d* sires to leave this page uncut , a* Order Form , similar to that above printed, may be obtained on application to the publisher of The Times. 


BeeidSBts of th® West-end who cannot conveniently vie it “The Time*” Offloe may examine, at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell A Co., Pianoforte 
lanufaotmrsrs, 60, New Bond Street, sneoimen volumes of “The Times*’ Reprint of the BHOYOLOPJBOIA BRITANNICA. A Sample of the Revolving Bookcase 


fanofactursrs, 60, New Bond Street, speoimen volumes of “The Times*’ Rep: 
nay also toe seen, and orders for the volumes and boohoaaes may be riven, at 


that address. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Yolnmes 

PUBLISHED THIS WEEK BY 


A COMPANION TO “LONDON” AND 
“ WESTMINSTER." 

SOUTH LONDON, by Sir WALTER 
RES ANT, with 119 Illustrations, is 
now ready. Demy 8 t’o, cloth, gilt 
top, 18*. _ 

UNIFORM WITH “FAMOUS VIOLINISTS AND I 
FINE VIOLINS.” 

VOICE and VIOLIN, by Dr. T. L. 

PNIPSON, is now ready. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH THE RED 
EAGLE.” 

A RED BRIDAL, the New Novel by 
WILLIAM WESTALL, is now 
ready. Crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 6*. 

STORIES OF LONDON LIFE. 

SLUM SILHOUETTES. By J. 

DOD8WORTH BRAY8HAW Crown 8ro. cloth, 3a 6d. 
“Their crowning merit is their ringularly dramatic•tjle.... 
We can well believe, u the author inform* u*. that Borne of hi* 
stories are based upon actual occurrences ; some of the a»™est 
are relieved not merely by flashes of wit and humour, but by 
traits of flue human sympathy and heroic 

CHEAPER EDITIOHS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. each. 

CREDULITIES, PAST and PRESENT. By 

WILLIAM JONES, F.8.A. With an Etched FrontUpiece 

OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Alfred 

IUMMER. With 54 Illustration.. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. 

By ALFRED RIMMER. With M Illuntratlona 

CLUBS and CLUB LIFE In LONDON. By 

JOHN TIMB8, F.S.A. With 11 Illuitrution,. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEN- 

TRIOITIES. By JOHN TIMBS. F.8.A. With 18 Illui- 
t rations. 

STUDIES In LIFE and SENSE: Natural 

History Papers. By Dr. ANDREW WIIflON, P.R.8.E. 
Wi th 3 6 Illustrations. ___ 

Dr BREWER’S READER’S HAND- 

BOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in FICTION ALLUSIONS 
REFERENCES, PROVERBS. PLOTS, STORIES, and 
POEMS. A Nfew EDITION, Revised throughout and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

“For purpose* of general literaiy reference it is unique 
PerhapsTts most useful feature Is a fist of English authors and 
their works, which is both careful and exhaustive.... Mrs. Hay- 
man deserves our warmest thanks for t he industry she h*s de¬ 
voted to brioging up to date this really invaluable handbook. 

Literature. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of PIC- 

TURE8QUE INDIA. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s 
“ A charming book. Altogether an agreeable volume, by an 
author who can chat pleasantly about subjects which he knows 

we U "_Titnee. 

“ Both in its text and in its charming illustrations a de¬ 
sirable volume."—Good Words. __ 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 

SARAH TYTLER, Author of " Saint Mungo - , City." 

" It li udmimble.”—LMdi Sttrcuni. 

RACHEL LANGTON. By Sarah Tytler. 

“ ‘Rachel Langton’ is very good reading.”—World. 

JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 

WARDEN. SECOND EDITION. 

" A bright and cleverly written itory."— I'nnitr Fair. 

A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By Adam 

LILBURN. .... ... 

-Him book th»t make, itwlf read.”—AeweMtie leader. 

ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS TIME. By 

GEORGE R. SIMS. Withs Illn«tratlou,by C.Green, R.I. 
“ A iMtthetic little picture."—A Uunavm. _ 


THE DOOM of SIVA. By T. W. 

SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke." 
(This Story forms THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 
1898.) Demy 8vo, Is. _ 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

CoNrrsrs ron DECEMBER.—The SLEEPING BEAUTY : a 
" oocllander’s Adventure. By George Morley. — SHAKE- 
SPEAREand the FAUST LEGEND. By Frnf. R. A. Bedford, 
M.A.. LL B.-MAN and hi, WALKING STICK. By F. G. 
Waiters.—CRIME, CRIMINALS, and PRISONS. By G 
Rayleieh Vicar,.—MABEL'S LOVER.—The FoyT-OF FIDE and 
the PUBLIC in 1837. By W. B. Paley. — CENTRAL and 
SOUTHERN UTAH. By P. Bornford Eagle.-The DRIFT of 
theOCEAN. ByO. W.Bulman.M.A.—BOHEMIA: NEARthe 
SEA. By Dofa Cave. - A SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY 
SOLVED. By Sylvanu, Urban. 

London: CHATTO & WINDIIS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


Price 16s. 

THE HEW FAB EA8T. 

By ARTHUR DlfiSY, 

Yloe-Chairman of Council of the Japan Society. 

With 12 Illustrations from Special Designs by 
by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio, a reproduction 
of a Cartoon designed by H.M. the German 
Emperor, and a specially drawn Map. 


2 vols., prioe 21s. 

MYSTERIES OF POLICE 
AND CRIME. 

A General Survey of Wrongdoing 
and Its Pursuit. 

By Major AKTHTJR GRIFFITHS, 
One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, 
Author of “ Chronioles of Newgate,” “ Memo¬ 
rials of Millbank,” &o. 


Prioe 6s. 

WILD LIFE AT HOME: 

How to Study and Photograph It. 

By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.8., 

Author of “With Nature and a Camera,” 
“ British Birds’ Nests,” &o. 

With BEMBBANDT FRONTISPIECE and 
about 100 Illustrations taken direct from 
Nature by Cherry Kearton. 


Prioe 12s. 6d. 

HEWMAH HALL: 

An Autobiography. 

With Portrait as Frontispiece. 

In this work the Author not only tells the 
history of his own life, full of varied interests 
and of varied achievements, but brings his 
readers into contaot with many of the great 
figures and notable events of the last eighty 
years. _ 


Prioe 6s. 


MICHAEL FARADAY: 

His Life and Work. 

By Prof. SILYANTJS P. THOMPSON, 

F.R.S. 

Forming a New Volume of 
THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 


CASSELL 1c COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


A & G. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

A Study of the Evidence* bearing on hi« Death 
and Miracle*. By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
D.D. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 24a. 

Dr. Abbott’s book on • St.Thomas of Canterbury’ 
is one of the most striking contribution*, in my belief, 
to the history of testimony that has ever been made.” 
—Mrs. Hcmfhht Ward, Address at Norwich. 


PAUL the MAN, the MISSIONARY 

and tbe TEACHER. By Dr. ORELLO CONE. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“ It is impossible to speak too highly of this ad¬ 
mirable book. As an exhaustive and luminous account 
of the life and work of St. Paul as a missionary to the 

Gentiles, and as a teaoher, it stands unrivalled. 

But taking it all in all. it is impossible to praise the 
book too strongly, which should at once take its place 
aa the standard textbook of the theology or St. Paul. 
It is the most notable contribution to Biblical theology 
which Las appeared for a good many years.” 

Aberdeen Journal 


THE HISTORY of the REFORMA¬ 
TION of RELIGION within the REALM of 
SCOTLAND. Bv JOHN KNOX. Transcribed 
into Modern Spelling by CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, 
M.A., Q.C. Cloth, illustrated, price 7s.6d. 

“ If in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of hie publishers .”—British Weekly. 

ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA 

By WILLIAM SCOTT. Containing fiO Illustra¬ 
tions, mostly Full-Page, from Pen-and-ink Draw¬ 
ings by the Author. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

14 His original sketches are as daintily artistic as 
his carefully-gathered facts, his legends, and his 
stories are entertaining .”—Daily Mail. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Poet 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 

“ This entertaining book of travel. The book is 
charmiDgi.v written; and it is charmingly illustrated 
by Mr. Hyne's travelling companion, Mr. Hayter.” 

Critic. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 

Being the Reminiscenoes of the late Captain 

CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Illustrated, price Se. 

“ We cordially recommend this charming bit of 
autobiography.'—Daily News. 

MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 

LADY HERBERT, 1A23-1723. Compiled from 

Original Family Documents by Lady STEPNEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

44 There is no more devout or pathetic figure to be 
found in English history than that of Rachel, Lady 
Russell, to whose career the greater part of this volume 

is devoted.These letters reveal the inmost rectsses 

of her pure and brave heart, and no more beautiful 
picture of a devout and excellent lady has ev3r been 

penned.Thus was Lady Rachel Rnssell the mother 

of the forbears of three of our great ducal houses, 
those of Bedford, Devonshire, and Rutland, but it is 
on more purely personal grounds than these that her 
memory is revered and her letters cherished by all 
those who care for what is great and noble in human 
nature .”—Birmingham Gazette. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. 

By C. LEWIS HIND. Cloth, price 6s. 

44 Nobody but Stevenson, so far as we remember, 
has attempted to mingle so intimately the common¬ 
place of the life of to-day with the wildest flights of 

imagination.Mr. Hmd has struck out a new path 

in Action, or at any rate has opened up again au old 
one which once led to brilliant results. We have no 
doubt be will have the reward of his daring.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. 

By I. HOOPE a. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

44 There is sincerity and force in ‘The Minister’s 
Conversion,* and the central character, that of Mark 
Increase, the new minister of Honey ton Chapel, is 
strongly drawn. Narrow and bigoted, there is yet an 
earnestness and grim depth of feeling in the man that 
stirs us to admiration. The scene in which he, the 
husband, brands his young and beautiful wife as a 
sinner before the gaping congregation, and evils upon 
her to occupy the seat of the penitent, is grimly 
forcible .”—Lit era ry World. 


A, St 0, BLACK) Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The English translation of Prince Bismarck’s Thoughts 
and Recollections , which we shall review nest week, is a 
remarkable achievement in publishing. This work, issued 
in two large volumes, containing between them 768 pages, 
has been translated and produced in less than three weeks. 
A staff of about ten translators was organised by the 
editor, Dr. A. J. Butler. Each translator turned out four 
to eight pages a day, and was paid at the rate of 10 s. a 
page, a page containing about 320 German words. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Bismarck’s memoirs had to be 
dealt with in MS. They came into Messrs. Smith, Elder’s 
hands partly in a printed and bound book, and partly in 
proofs. The German publishers, the Cottas of Stuttgart 
(of which firm the brothers Adolph and Paul Kroner are 
now the principals), have long had a few copies of the first 
volume in print. 


The idea of the memoirs seems to have originated with 
the Kroners—not with Prince Bismarck. Nine years ago 
the head of the Cotta firm, Adolph Kroner, asked the 
Prince whether he had any memoirs, and whether in 
that case the Cottas might publish them. Bismarck 
replied that he had no memoirs, and could write none 
so long as he remained in office. After the Prince’s 
retirement Kroner renewed his request. At that time 
Lothar Bucher, the diplomatist, was Bismarck’s guest at 
Friedrichsruh, and Bucher warmly espoused the publishers’ 
plan, and began taking down notes in shorthand from 
Bismarck’s lips. From time to time, as he felt inclined, 
the Prince dictated episodes in his life. The first volume 
took shape in the winter of 1890-91. Bucher had a busy 
time, taking down notes and stopping to extract dates 
and facts from the Prince. . To Kroner Bucher wrote: “I 
have written in shorthand from the dictation of His High- 
nees about two hours every morning from September 24 to 
March 28, with the exception of an interval at Christmas. 


I believe that the Prince has for the time being exhausted 
himself, and that I have now only to direct his attention 
to hiatuses.” So the work went on. 


The Kroners, meanwhile, stuck to their task, which was 
to secure the right to publish the growing work. In this, 
however, they had no great difficulty. Adolph Kroner 
was summoned to Friedrichsruh, and, after the matter had 
been discussed in the house, and during a long walk and a 
drive in the woods, an agreement was effected: the Kroners 
were to publish the book. At that time the Prince thought 
of calling his work “Memorabilia.” “Memoirs” he did 
not like. At last, Thoughts and Recollections was decided 
on, and the time for the appearance of the book was 
discussed. In August, 1893, the Kroners were summoned 
to the Prince’s sick-chamber. Here, in a few minutes’ 
interview, the Prince formally handed over his MS. to 
them. The work was put into type at once, and thus, to a 
small circle of the initiated, Prince Bismarck’s book was 
virtually published in 1893. The reproduction which we 
give of a few lines of Bismarck’s MS. shows the strength 
and firmness of his writing. He used a pencil, but, soft as 
the lead was, one can see the iron of the man’s will 
coming through. 

One of the Berlin correspondents announces that the 
Kaiser is meditating a book upon his recent travels in the 
Holy Land. If true, this should cause among English 
publishers competition for the translation similar to that 
which was waged over the Bismarck book. 


Thebe appeared in the “ Agony Column ” of the Scots¬ 
man newspaper of Saturday last the following advertise¬ 
ment : 

OR SALE.—HOUSE, 8 HOWARD PLACE, in which 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON was Bom. 
Particulars from Proprietor-. 

Why it should have been placed in this particular column, 



A SPECIMEN OF BISMARCK’S HANDWRITING, FROM HIS “THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 
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instead of under the same newspaper’s stereotyped heading 
of “Heritable Property for Sale,” must be left to the 
imagination. The announcement does not strike the 
ordinary reader as of a very agonising character. The 
advertised house—which, presumably, is expected to 
realise a higher price because of its having been Steven¬ 
son’s birthplace—is, no doubt, that in which he was bom. 
That, however, is all that can be said of it, for Stevenson’s 
parents removed thence in January, 1853, when the future 
novelist was an infant of only two years and two months 
old. When the Stevensons left Howard-place they went 
to Inverleith-terraee, but in May, 1857, they removed to 
17, Heriot-row, and it is with this last house that the 
Edinburgh associations of It. L. S. arc linked. 

Ik the space of a very short time three Beardsley books 
are upon us. Mr. Arthur Symons has written an appre¬ 
ciative monograph for the Unicom Press; Mr. Bobert 
Boss has prefixed “The Eulogy of Aubrey Beardsley” to 
Mr. Smithers’s edition of Volpone ; and Mr. Marillier has 
prepared a critical introduction to a collection of drawings 
by this artist which Mr. Lane is about to issue. To these 
works we shall return; but it is worth while here to 
mention such a sudden efflorescence. 


The publication of Mr. Collingwood’s Life and Letter* of 
Lewi* Carroll, which was announced for next week, has 
been postponed. This probably is in order that the 
article on “Lewis Carroll’s Child-Friends,” which Mr. 
Collingwood has contributed to the current Century, may 
have a run before the book reproduces it. 

This article of Mr. Collingwood’s has some charming 
things in it. One we quote: the acrostic sent by Lewis 
Carroll to one of his child-friends, Miss Adelaide Paine, 
with a copy of the Hunting of the Snarle, a book he was very 
fond of giving as a present in this way: 

“ Are you deaf, Father William F ” the young man said; 

“ Did you hear what I told you just now F 
Excuse me for shouting! Don’t waggle your head 
Like a blundering, sleepy old cow! 

“ A little maid dwelling in Wellington town 
Is my friend, so I beg to remark: 

Do you think she’d be pleased if a book were sent down 
Entitled The Hunt of the Snark F ” 

“ Pack it up in brown paper! ” the old man cried, 

“ And seal it with olive-and-dove. 

I command you to do it! ” he added with pride. 

“ Nor forget, my good fellow, to send her beside 
‘ Easter Greetings,’ and give her my love.” 

This was followed by a letter, dated June 7, 1876: 

My dear Adelaide, —Did you try if the letters at the 
beginnings of the lines about Father William would spell 
anything F Sometimes it happens that you can spell out 
words that way, which is very curious. 

I wish you could have heard him when he shouted out, 
“ Pack it up in brown paper ! ” It quite shook the house. 
And he threw one of his shoes at his son’s head (just to 
make him attend, you know), but it missed him. 

He was glad to hear you had got the book safe, but his 
eyes filled with tears as he said: “ I sent her my love, but 

she never-” He couldn’t say any more, his mouth was 

so full of bones (he was just finishing a roast goose). 


Me. Fisher Unwin has sent us an interesting illustrated 
catalogue of the books he has prepared for the present 
season. It is not only a promise of good reading, but 
good reading in itself. 


Collaboration, although it often leads to pleasant 
results, has sometimes the effect of preventing two writers 
each from doing his best work. There are certain authors 
whom we never wish to see working otherwise than 
independently, and among them is Mr. Hichens. The 
Oreen Carnation, An Imaginative Man, and The Londoner* 
are such ample testimony that Mr. Hichens should follow 
his own inclinations in literature that it is depressing to find 
him bracketed with Mr. Wilson Barrett as joint author of 
the novel to be made from Mr. Barrett’s melodrama, “ The 
Daughters of Babylon.” On the other hand, the fact that 
Mr. Barrett’s independent story, The Sign of the Cross, also 
founded on the play of that name, is in its fiftieth thousand, 
is proof of his ability to run alone. 


The latest and most daring emanation from Mr. Stead’s 
Mowbray House establishment is the Twentieth Century 
New Teitament. This new translation is a concession to 
the “less educated,” and it is nothing more nor lees than 
the New Testament presented in current English. The 
translators declare that although the Authorised and 
Revised Versions are valued by cultured people for their 
antique charm, they are difficult or unintelligible to the 
masses. Indeed! Few things are further from the truth. 
The “Authorised” Version is perfectly understanded of 
the people. The utter failure of the Revised Version 
should have taught the translators of Mowbray House 
that the “ less educated ” are wedded to the splendid older 
version. To offer them a Bible written in the language of 
the evening press is almost an insult. Let us see: 


Authorised Version. 

And he spake many things 
unto them in parables, saying, 
Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow; 

And when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, 
and the fowls of the air came 
and devoured them up : 

Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much 
earth : and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had 
no deepness of earth: 

And when the sun was up, 
they were scorched; and be¬ 
cause they had no root, they 
withered away. 

And some fell among 
thorns; and the thorns sprung 
up, and choked them: 

But other fell into good 
ground, and brought forth 
fruit, some an hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, some thirty¬ 
fold. 

Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 


“ Twentieth Century ” Version. 

Then he taught them many 
truths in stories; and in the 
course of his teaching he said 
to them: 

“ Listen to me. There was 
once a man who went out to 
sow; and presently, as he was 
sowing, some of the seed fell 
along the path; and the birds 
came, and ate it up. Some 
of it, too, fell on rocky ground, 
where it had not much soil; 
and having no depth of soil, 
it sprang up at once. When 
the sun rose it was scorched; 
and as it had no root, it 
withered away. Some of the 
seed fell among thorn-bushes, 
which shot up, and so com¬ 
pletely choked it, that it gave 
no crop. Some fell into good 
soil; and shooting up and 
growing, gave a crop, yield¬ 
ing thirty, sixty, or a hundred 
times as much.” 

Then Jesus added: “ Let 
every one who has ears to 
listen with, listen.” 
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Here is another example: 

Authorised, Version. 

Thai said he unto the dis¬ 
ciples : 

It is impossible but that 
offences will come: but woe 
unto him through whom they 
come! 

It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he cast into the 
sea, than that he should offend 
one of these little ones. 


“ Twentieth Century ” Version. 

Jesus said to his disciples: 

It is inevitable that thfre 
should be hindrances; but 
alas for him who occasions 
them. 

It would be more to his ad¬ 
vantage if he had been flung 
into the sea with a millstone 
round his neck, than to prove 
a hindrance to even one of 
these lowly ones. 


The new translators have made the Parable of the Sower 
read like a tedious experiment in agriculture, and they 
have certainly paid an ill compliment to the twentieth 
century. The twentieth century, we have no doubt, 
will still read the Bible in those pure rhythms of the 
Authorised Version which are consecrated by use and by 
their vigour and intrinsic beauty. 


We are informed on what seems to be good authority 
that the edition of the Revised Version just issued by the 
University Presses, and described as the American Revised 
Bills, has been published without the knowledge or consent 
of the American Revision Committee, who must not be 
held responsible for its accuracy; and when it is advertised 
(as it is by the Presses’ agents in the United States) as 
the “American Revisers’ Edition,” it should not be mis¬ 
taken for the edition which the surviving members of that 
Committee have been known for some time to be engaged 
in preparing, but which will not be ready for publication 
for several months to come. 


Mb. R. E. Prothebo is succeeded in the chair of the 
Quarterly Review by his brother, Prof. G. W. Prothero, 
who has been Professor of History at Edinburgh since 
1894. Prof. Prothero will bring to the Quarterly Review 
a heavy historical equipment. His Life and Times of Simon 
de Montfort (1877) is a standard text-book. Mr. Prothero 
has also edited Voltaire’s Louis Qua torts, and has done a 
translation of the first volume of Ranke’s Weltgerchiehte 
(1883). A British History Reader, and the “Cambridge 
Historical ” series, both of which he edited, are also to be 
put to his credit. Apropos of Prof. Prothero’s principal 
work, that on Simon de Montfort, a correspondent sends 
us a reminiscence: 

In the History School at Oxford in 1891 Prothero was 
one of the examiners, and, as he had written a book on 
Simon de Montfort, called, I think, The Life and Times of 
Simon de Montfort, everyone made up their minds that de 
Montfort was a man to know and several men bought the 
book. One of them studied the book throughly, and was 
prepared to write a very fine essay on the question when he 
got it. But, alas! the Montfort question was put in the 
form of a comparison between Simon and another man, of 
whom the candidate knew far too little to contrast or 
compare him with anybody; and so time and labour were 
wasted—at least, he thought so. 

The two curious things about the change in the editorship 
of the Quarterly Review are that the editor of such a 
publication should accept the post of agent on a great 
landed estate, and that he should be succeeded by a 
brother. 


Lord Rosebery’s inaugural address as President of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution took the form of a 
delightful account of the literary statesmen of this country, 
and became, in effect, an eloquent eulogy of Mr. Gladstone. 
We extract some passages: 

I take it to be a fact beyond contradiction that Mr. 
Gladstone was one of the most bookish statesmen that ever 
lived: or, rather, to put it differently and more accurately, 
no one ever attained such eminence as a statesman who 
was essentially so bookish a man. 

Mr. Gladstone, who rode the whirlwind and directed the 
storm of politics, was bookish to an extreme degree. He 
had not, indeed, reached the superlative and morbid form 
of bookishness when a man is called a bookworm. The 
fresh breezes of a thousand aotive interests prevented such 
a development. 

To first editions, or broad margins, or vellum copies he 
was indifferent. Had he been a very wealthy man, even 
this form of the noble disease might have taken him. 

Mr. Gladstone was a great deal more than a remarkable 
man. He was a number of remarkable men. 

I believe, then, as I said before, nowhere in history, so 
far as I know, is there an instance of so intensely bookish 
a man as Mr. Gladstone, who was at the same time so con¬ 
summate a man of affairs. 


And here are some more miscellaneous remarks: 

Some go so far as to declare that the interviewer and the 
reporter are less the seekers than the sought. 

He [Brougham] was capable each year, not merely of 
delivering the inaugural address [of the E.P.I.], but the 
entire course of lectures, and I verily believe that had he 
been challenged he would have insisted on doing so. 

Once, when I was a child, I was taken to see Hatfield. 
In the library we saw a tall, thin figure carrying a huge 
volume. The housekeeper paused iuawe, saying: “That 
is Lord Robert Cedi.” It was a bookish figure, then out¬ 
side politics, but now Prime Minister. 

The Blue Book has superseded Homer, and Virgil is 
swamped in “ The Statesmen’s Year-book.” 

Literature is constantly beooming less and less necessary 
for the politician. 

Yet Lord Rosebery himself continues to combine both 
statecraft and bookishness. And, by the way, what an 
excellent book he will some day write! 


Apropos of Lord Rosebery’s address, we may quote 
from Sir Edward Hamilton’s very excellent little mono¬ 
graph upon Mr. Gladstone a few passages bearing upon 
his reading habits: 

First and foremost came his passion for reading. He 
read slowly and most consdentiously. He never skipped a 
page or a line. But the number of books through which 
he plodded every year was astounding. The passages with 
which he was struck he marked in the margin with a 
pencil- line or with N.B., or with both; and when he saw 
reason to demur he made use of the Italian conjunction— 
ma. ... It was Homer whom Mr. Gladstone most 
delighted in reading and studying. To him the “ Iliad ” 
and the “ Odyssey” were, with the exception of the Bible, 
“ the greatest works ever composed.” . . . Horace was 
another of his classical loves; and the translation of the 
Odes afforded a great resouroe to Mr. Gladstone when his. 
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eyesight failed him. Theological study was a still greater 
attraction to him; and the works of this nature on which 
he set most store were those of Bishop Butler, whom he 
regarded as “ the greatest and most profound writer among 
the divines and prelates of the Church of England.” 

Poetry of varied kinds appealed to him. He believed 
that the supremacy among poets could not be questioned. 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare were superior to any 
others. The difficulty with him was to whom the fourth 
place should be assigned. For that place he considered 
that there were four competitors — JBschylus, Virgil, 
Milton, and Goethe; and, on the whole, he was inclined 
to give the preference himself to Goethe. 

There was probably no modem British author whom 
Mr. Gladstone admired so much as Walter Scott. The re* 
reading of the Waverley novels was a constant source of 
delight to him through life ... In his judgment the two 
chefs d'oeuvre of the series were The Bride of Lummermoor 
and Kenilworth. He believed that ^Eschylus was the only 
other man who could have written the first; and that the 
second could have been produced by no one else but 
Shakespeare. It is worth noting in connexion with his 
admiration for Walter Scott, that he ranked Lockhart’s 
life of the great novelist “ the first of all biographies.” 


Some time ago Mr. Eden Philpotts, one of the 
younger school of novelists, wrote a simple, sturdy, 
and very excellent tale of Devonshire folk, which he 
called Children of the Mint. A week or so ago the book 
was highly praised by a critic in the Saturday Review, 
and last week appeared this kindly letter of praise 
and encouragement from one of the older school of 
novelists, and Mr. Philpott’s illustrious forerunner as a 
delineator of human nature on Exmoor — Mr. E. D. 
Blackmore: 

Sib,—K nowing nothing of the writer or his works, I 
was simply astonished by the beauty and power of this 
novel. 

But true as it is to life and place, full of deep interest, 
rare humour, and admirable descriptions, it seemed too 
likely to pass unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck of 
fiction. 

From this dark fate it has escaped, I trust, through 
your warm commendation. If so, a pleasure is in store 
for many, and literature is enriched with a wholesome, 
genial, and noble tale.—Faithfully yours, 

B. D. Blackmobe. 


Oub correspondent, “ E. C.,” of Belfast, who offered a 
year’s subscription to the Academy on condition that we 
would abstain from mentioning a certain astronomer poet 
for a month—an offer which we accepted—sends with his 
cheque the following letter: 

I enclose cheque (13s.) for one year’s subscription to • 
your paper, and feel that I have thereby cheaply rendered 
a duty to the literature and common sense of the day. 

Just fancy, four weeks without-! It is unthinkable! 

To this he appends a postscript: 

At first blush you seemed to have the best of the joke; 
but as I have taken your paper regularly, I think the odd 
trick remains this side the water. 

“ E. C.” is entitled to the odd trick. His nation ever had 
the best of a joke. 


A cobbespondent writes: “On the title-page of The 
Gospel Writ in Steel, Mr. Arthur Paterson, the author, is 
credited also with A Son of the Plains and The Man from 
Snowy River. But is this right? In my copy of The 
Man from Snowy River the author’s name is given as 
Arthur B. Paterson. He is a resident in Australia; a 
1 gentleman rider ’ and polo-player; and he writes verses 
for the Sydney Bulletin over the pseudonym ‘ The Banjo.’ 
Mr. Arthur Paterson, who used to write such excellent 
short stories of ranche life, I have always thought of as 
an English author with vivid recollections of America. I 
should be much interested in learning that he and ‘ The 
Banjo ’ really are the same.” 


Can any students of the prose of illustrious living 
novelists say offhand who wrote this ?— 

The Weekly Sun is a paper of such distinct literary 
quality that I seldom miss reading it, particularly the 
article entitled “ A Book of the Week.” Curiosity often 
leads me to intrude into the columns addressed to women 
only, which I find highly instructive. 

And can any student of the prose of illustrious living 
philosophers say offhand who wrote this ?— 

I think I once told you that you had brought strife into 
one of the most loving families in the country by domestic 
disputes as to the first read of the Sunday Sun. You 
pointed out that the simple remedy was to order of my 
newsagent as many copies of the Sun as there were readers 
at the breakfast table. The happy thought was acted on, 
and no more happy household than ours can now be 
found. 

Our readers may believe it or not, as they like, but in 
the last issue of our contemporary Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
credited with the first extract and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
with the second. 


The recreations of literary men take—as a glance at 
Who’s Who will show—a variety of shapes; but nowhere 
in that entertaining volume, we believe, does horse-break¬ 
ing figure. It is rumoured, however, that a writer of 
fiction who has some popularity is now alternating 
chapters of his new novel with desperate encounters with 
two Canadian steeds. 


All things considered, it is scarcely surprising that 
membership of the Scottish History Society should be 
greatly sought after. From the financial point of view alone 
it would appear to be an excellent investment; for, at the 
sale of the library of a member—the late Sheriff Comrie 
Thomson, Q.C.—the other day, a set of the Society’s 
publications brought £28. Now, the Society has been 
in existence only twelve years, and as the annual sub¬ 
scription is a guinea—in return for which members re¬ 
ceive its publications without further payment—the late 
Sheriff’s subscriptions would amount to but twelve guineas. 
The rise in value is largely due to the restrictions with 
which the Society has hedged itself: membership, for 
example, is limited to four hundred, and the Society’s 
books are supplied to members only, no member being 
able to obtain more than one copy of each work. The roll 
is now full, and at the present moment there are some 
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eighty applicants for admission. As the average number 
of vacancies each year is only about ten, many of these 
applicants will have to wait a considerable time. 



With The Lear of 
the Steppes Mrs. Con¬ 
stance Garnett’s trans¬ 
lation of Turgenev 
reaches its twelfth 
volume. At this point 
it was at one time 
proposed to stop. But 
it has now been 
decided to add two 
more volumes to the 
series. When the 
time comes to sum up 
the whole achieve¬ 
ment it will be hard to 
overpraise Mrs. Gar¬ 
nett’s labours. We 
give a late portrait of 
the great novelist. 


Selections from the week’s dedications. Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s Dreyfus Case: 

To 

Liettt.-Colonel George Picquart, 

The true, the dutiful, the brave, 

This humble volume is inscribed, 

Without that permission which I would fain have obtained, 
But which a military tyranny, 

Immuring him au secret on a false and 
Perfidious charge, 

Has precluded me from even seeking. 

Ian Maclaren’8 Rabbi Saunderson : 

To Mbs. Williamson, 

Of Glenogil, 

Who has inherited 
The gift of Witty Speech, 

And has, laid it out at usury, 

To the joy of her friends, 

And the 

Gladdening of Life. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s vaccination novel, Dr. Theme 

Dedicated 
In all sincerity 
(But without permission) 

To the 

Members of the Jenner Society. 


Between Mr. Haggard’s new novel, by the way, and 
the stories with which his fame was made, there is all the 
difference in the world. Dr. Theme is sheer polemics. 
Never a lion roars in its pages, never the faintest trace of 
treasure or elephants’ spoor is to be discerned. “In his 
perplexity,” runs the preface to this piece of fiction- 
pamphleteering, “ it has occurred to an observer of these 


events [the passing of the conscientious objection clauses] 
to try to forecast their natural, and, in the view of many, 
their almost certain end ”— i.e., a terrible visitation of the 
dread disease. The climax of the story is the discovery 
that Dr. Theme, the great anti-vaccinator, has been 
secretly vaccinated. The exposure is made at a public 
meeting. The book has melodramatic interest, but for 
ourselves we are conscientious objectors to this kind of 
purposeful fiction. 


The following story, which is making a tour of the 
American papers, should amuse Mr. Kipling. It first 
sprang fully armed into the columns of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, and is told there as “ coming from the lips of an 
American traveller who spent some time in the company of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling in London lately.” The American 
traveller said: 

One afternoon we went together to the Zoo, and, while 
strolling about, our ears were assailed by the most melan¬ 
choly sound I have ever heard—a complaining, fretting, 
lamenting sound proceeding from the elephant house. 

“What’s the matter in there?” asked Mr. Kipling of 
the keeper. 

“ A sick elephant, sir; he cries all the time; we don’t 
know what to do with him," was the answer. 

Mr. Kipling hurried away from me in tho direction of 
the lament, which was growing louder and more painful. 
I followed, and saw him go up close to the cage, where 
stood an elephant with sadly-drooped ears and trunk. He 
was crying actual tears at the same time that he mourned 
his lot most audibly. In another moment Mr. Kipling 
was up to the bars, and I heard him speak to the sick 
beast in a language that may have been elephantese, 
but certainly was not English. Instantly the whining 
stopped, the ears were lifted, the monster turned his 
sleepy little suffering eyes upon his visitor and put out 
his trunk. Mr. Kipling began to caress it, still speaking 
in the same soothing tone, and in words unintelligible 
to me at least. After a few minutes the beast began 
to answer in a much lowered tone of voice, and evidently 
recounted his woes. Possibly elephants, when “ enjoying 
poor health,” like to confide their symptoms to sympa¬ 
thising listeners as much as do some human invalids. 
Certain it was that Mr. Kipling and that elephant carried 
on a conversation, with the result that the elephant found 
his spirits much cheered and improved. The whine went 
out of his voice, he forgot that he was much to be pitied, 
he began to exchange experiences with his friend, and he 
was quite unconscious, as was Mr. Kipling, of the amused 
and interested crowd collecting about the cage. At last, 
with a start, Mr. Kipling found himself and his elephant 
the observed of all observers, and beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving behind him a very different creature from the one 
he had found. 

“ Doesn’t that beat everything you ever saw ? ” ejacu¬ 
lated a compatriot of mine, as the elephant trumpeted a 
loud and cheerful good-bye to the back of his vanis hin g 
visitor, and I agreed with him that it did. 

“ What language were you talking to that elephant?’ 

I asked when I overtook my friend. 

“ Language ? What do you mean ? ” he answered, wit 
a laugh. 

“ Are you a Mowgli ? ” I persisted; “ and can you talk to 
all those beasts in their own tongues ? ” But he only smiled 
in reply. 
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Prof. Dowden has expressed his opinion of the value of 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s new biography of Shakespeare, with his 
reservations on Mr. Lee’s views about the sonnets, in the 
following sonnet of his own : 

To Mr. Sidney Lee, 

that bestowed upon me a coppie of his Life of Shakespeare. 
Swete Boye, whose name revives dead Astrophell, 

Fame through her goolden trumpe now blows it wide 
With his who, gazing in Conceit’s deepe well, 

8aw Life and Death, and Love yew-crown’d, star-eyed. 

O be thou too a wrestler with old Time, 

Blunt his dread sickle, soatter his red sand! 

Let men of Inde in their outlandish ryme 
Rename thee queinte to men of Samarcand! 

One globe brawn-shouldher’d,' broad-hipp’d Herc’les bore; 

Lightly thou liftest two—of dreame and deed; 

Is’t not enough, but thou wilt venter more. 

And roll reverting stones that aitches breed ? 

Leave H, and W, Hull, and Thorpe for me, 

Who love them not, yet love this f ruitfull Lea. 

Edward Dowden. 


Bibliographical. 

80 Miss Bhoda Broughton is once more to be the “serial 
novelist ” of Temple Bar. Lot me confess that I have not 
been able to read anything of hers since Belinda (which, I 
fancy, appeared in Mr. Bentley’s miscellany some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago); so that I am no authority on Dr. 
Cupid, Alas.', Mrs. Blyth, A Beginner, Scylla or Charyhdis, 
and Dear Faustina, which may, however, be masterpieces. 
What I now wish is that Miss Broughton would give us 
another Cometh up as a Flower and another Not Wisely, but. 
Too Well, which thrilled so many of us when we were in 
our teens and now send some of us into fits of laughter. 
Miss Broughton ought to have gone on calling her stories 
by such names as Red as a Rose is She and Good bye, 
Sweetheart. The result of her abstinence from such 
nomenclature is that dozens of small rivals have openly 
annexed the notion and run it to death. “ All can raise 
the flower now ”—for the good old reason. 

How many more illustrated Nfsop's Fables are we going 
to have ? The demand for them seems insatiable. I have 
no doubt whatever that there will a public for the selected 
Fables which Mr. Kenneth Grahame is to “ introduce ’’ and 
Mr. Billinghurst “ illuminate ”; but there was an illustrated 
JEsop only last year, there were two others in 1894 (by Mr- 
Eobinson and by Mr. Heighway), and there was one in 
1888 (by Mr. H. J. Ford), and one in 1887 (with “portable 
morals pictorially pointed” by Mr. Crane). In truth, 
JEsop has engaged the talents of a surprising number of our 
modem artists—of Caldecott, in 1883; of Ernest Griset, 
in 1874; of Harrison Weir, in 1867 ; of C. H. Bennett (of 
whom too little is now thought or said), in 1858; of Sir 
John Tenniel, in 1848, and so on, until we get back to the 
days of Bewick. 

The name of Bewick, it is well known, is associated with 
The Natural History of Selbome —of which classic work yet 
another new illustrated issue is now promised us. In this 
case the field cannot be said to be at all fully occupied. 

N» 


There have been almost innumerable editions of White’s 
text, with notes, since 1789, from Sir William Jardine’s in 
1826 to that prefaced by Mr. John Burroughs in 1895; but 
pictorial Selbomes are not many. Apart from Bewick, 
there was one, with drawings by Delamotte, in 1875; 
there was another (with 160 “cuts”) in 1882; and in 
1895 there was an Anglo-American edition, for which Mr. 
L. Johnson did the pictures. A variorum edition of the 
work, with selections from the notes and introductions by 
Jesse, J. G. Wood, Frank Buckland, Bichard Jefferies, 
and Burroughs, would bo a pleasant possession, were it 
feasible. 

“Deacon Brodie,” a play in five acts, by W. E. Henley 
and B. L. Stevenson, first faced the footlights at the Prince’s 
Theatre, London, in July, 1884. It had had its inception 
just twenty years previously. “ Deacon Brodie’s History,” 
writes the author of R. L. Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days, 
“had early caught Louis’s fancy, and in 1864 [when he 
was only fourteen years old, mark you!] he showed his 
friend Baildon a drama he had written on it. Louis did 
not desert old friends or the fancies of his youth even on 
paper. ‘Deacon Brodie’ was not forgotten, and was 
re-written later [a good deal later!] with Mr. Henley’s 
collaboration.” “ The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” and, in the case of really original and strenuous 
spirits, they get worked out in due time. 

By the way, one of the two mottoes prefixed to R. L. 
Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days is a quotation from the Master's 
Silverado Squatters: “ The happiest lot on earth is to be 
bom a Scotsman.” That sentiment had long before been 
formulated, not by a Scotsman, but by an Englishman— 
Sir Arthur Helps, who makes his Ellesmere, in Friends in 
Council, begin an essay on “The Art of Self-Advance¬ 
ment’’with the sentence: “It is desirable, in the first 
place, to be bom north of the Tweed.” 

Be-reading Pages from a Private Diary in its neat book 
form, I find the writer attributing to “ an exquisite ” the 
remark that “ he made a point of never doing any work 
between meals.” I have always thought that the author 
of this bit of drollery was Mark Twain, who is as far as 
possible from being “an exquisite,” I should say. What, 
again, is the matter with Tennyson’s description of March 
as the “ roaring moon of daffodil and crocus ” ? Why is 
the phrase to be accounted one of the poet’s “ failures ” ? 
The “private diarist” is an amusing gentleman, but I 
object to many of his literary judgments. 

We know what the compilers of catalogues are. It is 
to be hoped that they will not get muddled over Prof. 
Max Muller’s Ramakrishna, and mix him up with the 
T. Bamakrishna who is responsible for Lays of Ind 
(1886 and 1896) and Life in an Indian Village (1891). 
The latter’s full name, I believe, is T. Bamakrishna 
Pillai. 

The reprint of George Herbert’s Country Parson, which 
the Bev. H. C. Beeching is editing, should be welcome to 
many. 80 far as my knowledge goes, there have been 
very few separate editions of the work. There are records 
of three such issues in the first three decades of this cen¬ 
tury, but that seems all. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Lee’s Brief. 

A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. (Smith, 

Elder & Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Mb. Lee’s book had better, we think, have been two 
books. It falls naturally asunder into two parts, of 
different aim and conceived in a different spirit. The 
bulk of the volume is a reprint, carefully revised and 
somewhat enlarged, of the exact and judicious biography 
of Shakespeare which Mr. Lee wrote for the Dictionary 
over whose destinies he presides. This is an admirable 
piece of work, and should at once take rank as the 
standard life of the poet for this generation. It will 
not, of course, prevent the literary student from con¬ 
sulting the rich harvest of documents stored up in his 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and the young lady who attends Ex¬ 
tension lectures will perhaps prefer something which gar¬ 
nishee the dry bones of fact with a little more license of 
sentimental conjecture; but the ordinary reader who, 
without being a specialist, wants the facts themselves 
conveniently sifted and temperately stated, will certainly 
attain his desires more readily in Mr. Lee’s pages than 
elsewhere. 

With one exception the section on the Sonnets has been 
entirely re-written since it appeared in dictionary form. 
It now occupies a somewhat disproportionate part of Mr. 
Lee’s space, and the manner in which it is treated seems 
to us barely in keeping with the rest of the book. The 
fact is, that in handling this subject Mr. Lee has changed 
his rdle. Elsewhere a recorder of facts, and a register 
and judge of other men’s conjectures, here he has a con¬ 
jecture of his own to expound. It is, as we shall see 
presently, a very interesting and possibly a just conjecture. 
But, all the same, we think that it should have been stated 
and discussed in a treatise of its own, and not allowed to 
deflect its author from the more neutral attitude towards 
conflicting theories of the Sonnets, which would have better 
suited the present work. 

Let us, however, take Mr. Lee’s own theory on its merits. 
It is urged with great ability, and supported by a wide 
knowledge both of sixteenth century sonnet literature in 
England and on the Continent, and of the bibliographical 
details of Elizabethan publishing. In the first place, 
Mr. Lee resumes the now familiar, and to our mind con¬ 
vincing, arguments against the once popular identification 
of the object of the Sonnets with William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. He shows, as has been shown before, that 
Mary Fitton was not “ black,” and that there is the very 
slightest proof, outside the Sonnets, for supposing that 
Shakespeare and Pembroke were in relations of any kind. 
He makes it clear, by a careful discussion of the various 
senses attached by Elizabethan usage to the word “ will,” 
that there is no need to discover a cryptic personal allusion 
in the sonnets which ring changes upon that word. And 
he points out that the bulk of the Sonnets were probably 
written at a date when Pembroke was a lad of fourteen 
and buried in the country. Mr. Lee’s destructive criticism 
does not stop here; he does not dethrone Pembroke merely 
to set up Southampton; for while he finds in the Sonnets 


indications of Shakespeare’s relations to an object of his 
poetical praise, who was probably Southampton, he will 
not admit that these relations were necessarily closer than 
those of poet to patron, or that the Sonnets are a drama of 
Shakespeare’s love affair with the dark lady and his 
betrayal by his friend, or, in fact, that they were the 
reflection of his inner or emotional life at all. He conceives 
them to be almost entirely exercises in a mode; and, in 
an interesting chapter on “ The Borrowed Conceits of the 
Sonnets,” he shows how closely, for all their genius, they 
reproduce the themes and much even of the phraseology 
of the whole catena of earlier sonnetteers. 

This view has, of course, been urged before, and to 
our mind it vests upon a misconception. Mr. Lee seems 
to think that sonnets cannot have at the same time a 
conventional form and a personal intention. We main¬ 
tain that they can, and that in the cases of at least 
the four greatest of the Elizabethan sonnetteers, excluding 
Shakespeare — that is to say Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, 
and Drayton—they did. Why not, then, in the case of 
Shakespeare also ? Moreover, though we have no theory 
to grind, and regard the problem of the Sonnets as by no 
means solved, we are not disposed to agree with Mr. Lee 
when he denies that the dramatic narrative which other 
critics have believed them to enclose is anything but an 
illusion. The narrative seems to be there, substantially 
as Prof. Dowden and the rest work it out; and we doubt 
whether this can be the result of the chance juxtaposi¬ 
tion of individual sequences. Moreover, there is nothing 
a priori impossible or even very unusual about it. The 
central incident—the relation of the two friends to the one 
mistress—is independently witnessed to by that enigmatic 
book, Willolie his Aviso, which may well give just so 
much as was known to the outside world of that same 
story of which the Sonnets reveal or conceal the true 
inwardness. 

Mr. Lee devotes much ingenuity and pains to explaining 
the mysterious “ Mr. W. H. ” of the famous dedication. 
He believes that he has found him in a certain William 
Hall, who was, like Thomas Thorpe himself, a somewhat 
obscure stationer of the day. Mr. Lee conceives that this 
man was lucky enough to procure the “ copy ” of the 
Sonnets, made over the bargain to Thorpe, and received the 
dedication for his pains. The conjecture does not strike 
us as very convincing Mr. Lee does not show that any 
business relations existed between Hall and Thorpe, for 
the fact that they both happened to employ the same 
printer can hardly be regarded as such. Moreover, one 
does not see why, if Hall ever had the Sonnets, he should 
not have published them himself, instead of transferring 
them to Thorpe. Nor does the actual phraseology of the 
dedication agree very well with Mr. Lee’s theory of it. 
That “begetter,” in Thorpe’s affected English, might 
perhaps mean “ procurer ” may be admitted; the real 
crux is in the words in which “ Mr. W. H.” is wished 
“that eternity promised by our ever-living poet.” The 
only natural interpretation of this phrase is that the object 
of the dedication and the object of the Sonnets are one 
and the same person. And so we believe it to be. As 
to “ W. H.” it might be “ William Herbert,” if other 
reasons did not make it impossible that the Sonnets 
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should be addressed to him. It might conceivably be 
an inversion for “Henry Wriothesley.” In any case 
we disagree with Mr. Lee when he says that it could 
not he Pembroke (or, we suppose, Southampton either), 
because a peer is not properly addressed by the initials of 
his Christian name and his surname. This would surely 
cause no difficulty, if the whole thing was a mystifioation. 
Or Thorpe may simply have taken the initials from the 
headings of the Sonnets themselves, as he found them in 
his MS. He may never have known himself who “ W. H. ” 
was. If Mr. Lee says that Shakespeare could never have 
put “ W. H.” if he meant “ Lord Pembroke ” or “ Lord 
Southampton,” we would point out that the use of a 
title was by no means so invariable at the time as this 
would imply. Daniel, for instance, heads one of his 
sonnets to “M. P.,” and that this means “Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke” seems to be shown by a stanza of the Civil 
Wart, in which he directly addresses her as “ Mary Pem¬ 
broke.” This is net a direct parallel, but at least it shows 
some want of uniformity in courteous usage. 

The real fact is, that it is idle to champion any theory of 
the Sonnets on their personal side, and that in frying to 
do so Mr. T.ee has fallen into the same trap of unsupported 
conjecture that has waylaid his predecessors. And in 
doing so he has damaged his book, by mixing up this very 
hypothetical matter with what is, in other respects, a 
singularly well-informed and reasonable statement of the 
ascertained facts of Shakespeare’s life. All the data con¬ 
cerning the Sonnets are so exceedingly nebulous and 
elusive that we cannot but feel that the wiser course 
would have been a complete suspension of judgment. 
Thus Mr. Lee would have increased the authority even if 
he had diminished the attractiveness of his book. 


A Theory of Gypsies. 

Oypsy Folk-Tales. By Francis Hindes Groome. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 12s.) 

Mb. Gboome, that accomplished scholar in the “ matters 
of Egypt ”—an “ Egypt ” more mysterious than the Land 
of the Sphinx—succinctly formulates his thesis thus: 

The gypsies quitted Iali* at au unknown date, pro¬ 
bably taking with them some scores of Indian folk-tales, 
as they certainly took with them many hundreds of Indian 
words. By way of Persia and Armenia, they arrived in the 
Greek-speaking Balkan Peninsula, aud tarried there for 
several centuries, probably disseminating their Indian folk¬ 
tales, and themselves picking up Greek folk-tales, as they 
certainly gave Greek the Romani word bakht, “ fortune,” 
and borrowed from it paramisi, “ story,” and about a 
hundred more trrms. From the Balkan Peninsula they 
have spread since 1417, or possibly earlier, to Siberia, 
Norway, Scotland, Wales, Spain, Brazil, »ud the countries 
between, everywhere probably disseminating the folk-tales 
they started with and those they picked up by the way, 
and everywhere probably adding to their store. 

The theory is plausible and moderate: Mr. Groome does 
not claim that the gypsies have been either the exclusive, 
or even the greatest, carriers of folk-tales, but merely that 
they have played that part, or fulfilled that function, to 
an extent considerable indeed, and most worth the atten¬ 


tion of those devoted to this branch of anthropology. 
Enthusiastic folklorists might say, though Mr. Groome 
does not, that the gypsies were specially “ designed ” with 
certain instincts, nomadic and conservative, for the express 
purpose of transmitting and diffusing folk-tales; that their 
teleological raison d'etre was to be the mdrehen messengers 
of mankind. Mr. Groome is not so romantically unscien¬ 
tific as to maintain that; but he has insisted upon an 
element in the fascinating problem of “origin and diffu¬ 
sion ” with which the learned have to reckon. That 
problem is not the less fascinating in the eyes of the 
present unlearned writer because he firmly believes it to 
be incapable of solution. 

Here are gypsy folk-tales Turkish, Roumanian, from the 
Bukowina, Transylvanian, Slovak, Moravian, Bohemian, 
Polish, English, Welsh, winding up with “ Scottish 
Tinker” stories. Apart from the exceeding interest of 
having these well-chosen tales grouped, compared, analysed, 
and otherwise aptly presented, there is little of absolutely 
novel interest, except in the Welsh gypsy section. In so 
saying, we of course except Mr. Groome’s most masterly 
introduction, which is a brilliant and delightful piece of 
work. The special interest of the Welsh gypsy section is 
twofold. In the first place, Wales, rich in folklore in general, 
in traditions and usages, myths and superstitions, of great 
anthropological value, is poor in the folk-tale—not, perhaps, 
so poor as is sometimes asserted, but certainly poor. In 
the second place, the gypsies of Wales are a body which 
has long escaped notice and study. Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
who claims them as the most remarkable of British gypsies, 
regrets that Borrow, so accomplished both in Romani and 
Welsh, never turned his attention to them. And now Mr. 
Gfroome, with the assistance of his friend Mr. Sampson, of 
University College, Liverpool, gives us some twenty— 
what? Not Welsh folk-tales, necessarily; but certainly 
Welsh gypsy folk-tales, taken down from the recitation or 
transcribed from the MS. of Welsh and Romani-speaking 
gypsies. And here comes in the inevitable question, Are 
these stories true gypsy-carried tales, preserved by gypsies 
who have become Welsh, or are they genuine, native 
Welsh stories caught up by those gypsies, but forgotten 
and lost by the Welsh ? It is not enough to say that, in 
the absence of Welsh versions or parallels, the gypsies of 
Wales must be credited with their origination: Wales 
must have once possessed folk-tales now perished or not 
yet discovered, and these Welsh gypsy tales may be part 
of that vanished store. Of the seventy-six tales in Mr. 
Groome’s collection, the vastly greater number have 
parallels or analogues in “gorgio” tongues and races; 
and it seems improbable that any amount of research or 
argument will be able to establish the priority of claim on 
either side. Further, accepting as we do the great plausi¬ 
bility and likelihood of Mr. Groome’s contention, we 
cannot but see its limitations; it may account for, so to 
speak, the historical origin of many stories, but it does not 
touch the far more important question, what is the “ philo¬ 
sophy,” the fundamental meaning, of the apparent beliefe 
underlying the stories ? Say that in Iceland or Brazil we 
find practically identical tales; that we have good reason to 
believe that the tale in its first form was Indian; and that 
gypsies have been the means of its circulation: it is deeply 
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interesting, but it does not explain what we most long to 
know. We want to know what is the significance of the 
fact that Indians invent, Icelanders and Brazilians accept, 
a tale full of details, full of beliefs and practices which 
we find among Zulus and Samoans, Japanese and Pata¬ 
gonians. Oral transmission of folk-tales must take place 
in historic times, though the term “historic” is capable of 
very wide extension; but oral transmission of the gypsy 
kind, at least, does nothing to explain the essential matter 
of the tales, merely their accidental form. Tales of which, as 
tales, we can account for the prevalent form or forms 
tell us of such things as the marriage of the sun and moon; 
so do the most degraded—or least elevated—of savage 
races quite beyond any historical sphere of influence by 
oral transmission; so also do children in the nurseries of 
London or Paris, before ever they have learned their 
unconscious lore from fairy-tales. Mr. Lang is in the 
right of it: folk-tales must hold in solution that instinctive 
philosophy which is the first thought and word of man 
upon the universe. And this aspect of the matter, far 
from lessening, rather enhances the charm of folk-tales. 
Mr. Groome’s tales are excellent reading, quite apart from 
their anthropological bearings ; but for some readers upon 
whom anthropology, that blessed word, has cast its spell 
—sometimes its glamour, so that they see the thing which 
is not—these gypsy stories speak of primreval man and of 
his origin. 

We share Mr. Groome's regret and chagrin at the cessa¬ 
tion of the Gypsy Lore Journal. This country is behind 
the rest of Europe in the serious study of that mysterious 
people. In past times they have been generally classed 
and confused with the “ sturdy rogue,” the stroller and 
pedlar, the itinerant cutpurse and footpad, the “ canting ” 
tribe at large. The Justice Shallows and Squire Westerns 
were not of a nice discrimination in these matters, and 
abler wits were not much nicer. Ben Jonson’s Welsh and 
Irish Masques show him honestly trying to put some true 
Welsh and Irish character into his work: his Gypsy 
Masque is a jumble of tinkers and fortune-tellers, and 
linen-snatchers and poultry-poisoners, with nothing of the 
essential gypsy, despite the “Princes of JEgypt” with 
their “ tawny faces.” Its sole point of interest lies in its 
mention of Flintshire and Chester, and the baby “ rock’d 
in a cradle of Welch cheese, like a maggot.” Jonson may 
have had a purpose in these Welsh touches. T^ w lr 
Walton shows a finer sense of distinctions: “ On the other 
side of this hedge sat a gang of gypsies, and near to them 
sat a gang of beggars.” He speaks of the secrets belong¬ 
ing to their “mysterious government,” and notes “the 
faithfulness of one gjpsy to another.” Plainly, he under¬ 
stood something of genuine gypsydom. Most writers 
have been as the learned Spelman, who, after calling them 
a most infamous race of impostors, Britannias nostras ut 
Europam reliquam pervolans, extremely disgusting in all 
respects, observes: “ Ltnguam, ut exotici mag is videantur, 
tictitiam blaterant . . . linguam hanc Germani ‘ Rotwelch ,’ 
quasi rubrum Wallium , id est barbarismum, Angli ‘ Canting ’ 
nuncupant.” This is an odd medley of truth and error: 
ut exotici, for example, is the precise truth, but videantur 
should be maneant. In Blackstone’s Commentaries, though 
various early appearances of gypsies in Western Europe, 


under various forms of the names Zingari and Oingani, &c., 
long before 1517, had been chronicled, we are treated to 
the story of a preposterous eponymous hero, “Zinganeus.” 
He headed the Egyptians who rejected the Sultan Selim’s 
rights of conquest, and ultimately dispersed in companies 
throughout the world under the name of Zinganis. In 
fact, every variety of nonsense has been written about the 
gypsies; and they are few who, with Glanvil’s and 
Arnold’s scholar-gypsy, have learned by experience that 
this people is not a thievish set of vagabonds and hum¬ 
bugs, and nothing more, but one capable of teaching even 
Oxford. (Why did Glanvil omit the story when he issued 
his “ Vanity of Dogmatising ” under the title—suggestive 
of Mr. Balfour— Scepsis Scientifica ?) 

Mr. Groome’s introduction and notes are very full: one 
or two points occur for remark. In the Scottish-Tinker 
tale of “ The Brown Bear ” occurs what he rightly calls a 
“ splendid wrestling match ” ; he notes its omission in a 
Welsh gypsy variant as a point of inferiority, and observes 
that Curtin’s well-known Irish collections offer “ a curious 
parallel.” He seems to have overlooked the three 
parallels in Mr. Larminie’s Irish work, which show that 
the description is a stereotyped or standing one. We 
quote the first: “ He and the hag struck together, till he 
made hard of the soft, and soft of the hard, and made the 
fresh-water wells in the middle of the gray stones. From 
the hollows of the world to the heights of the world they 
came to look on at the fight between them.” Again, 
Mr. Groome notes that the Welsh gypsy variant of this 
story lacks “the inexhaustible whisky-bottle, loaf, and 
cheese,” while “ the occurrence of a bear in each, though 
with marked differences, can hardly be accidental.” He 
does not mention Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Irish variant, 
“ The Well of D’Yerree-in-Dowan,” with its inex¬ 
haustible bottle inscribed “ Water for the World,” and its 
loaf, “Bread for the World” : while, for a bear, it has 
“ a little garraun the size of a goat.” Kennedy also 
gives an Irish variant. In truth, it seems probable, that 
while many folk-tales, or incidents in them, lack parallels 
altogether, or have but one or two, that is due to the 
chances of time: they had them in abundance once, or 
have them still, but undetected. Naturally enough, the 
study of folklore, as now understood, began late: and our 
modem interest in races once despised or oppressed. The 
epithets for gypsy in that rare and amusing book, Poole’s 
English Parnassus, 1677, are “ straggling, wandering, 
cheating, juggling, cogging, subtile, babling, dancing, 
careless, nimble, thievish, swarthy, fulsome, black, nasty, 
ugly ”—epithets one would not apply to an Armenian 
Jew in the Levant upon concluding a bargain. Shade of 
Borrow! This is far from the spirit which inspired 
Emerson’s “ Romany Girl ” : 

The wild air bloweth in our lungs, 

The keen stars twinkle in our eyes, 

The birds gave us our wily tongues, 

The panther in our dances flies. 

Whatever has been lost to us by past ignorance, the 
gypsies, at least, like the poor, we shall have always with 
us. Nay, they may survive us, for, as Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote of them, “ when they will be lost, or whether at all 
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again, is not without some doubt; for unsettled nations 
have outlasted others of fixed habitations.” 

Our thanks and compliments to Mr. Groome, with one 
question. Brand observes of the gypsies or “swarthy 
itinerants ” that “ such sort of people are called faws in 
Northumberland, a word of which I know no etymon, 
unless it be derived from feaw, ‘ foul,’ ‘ ugly ’ (see the 
Glossary to the View of the Lancashire Dialect , where feaw 
whean is rendered an ugly woman).” The word whean is 
obviously interesting; but is there any truth in the 
derivation of the famous Scottish gypsy name Faa ? In 
other words, is Faa a Romani, North Country, or Scottish 
word? 


The Letters of a Princess. 

Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England, Written for the most 
part to Miss Louisa Swinburne. Edited by Miss Swin¬ 
burne’s Great Nephew, Philip Ch. Yorke. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s.) 

A virtuous woman, and her price far above rubies ! The 
princess was not a mistress of the literary graces; she had 
no wit; and her jokes were of the simple domestic kind. 



PRINCESS ELIZABETH, LANDGRAVINE OF IIES8E-HOMBCRG. 

From the Picture by Herr J. Voigt. 

Her life was extraordinarily uneventful, and though Europe 
was in an intellectual and political ferment during the 
larger part of it, no echoes from the outer world ever 
break the monotony of her pages. The book has charm 
of a sort—the simple revelation of a very commonplace 
character in a very commonplace setting. In appearance 
she was stout and not attractive. In her girlhood she had 
declared “ she should marry whenever she found an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so ”; but the opportunity did not come 
till the poor lady was forty-eight. On the death of the 


Princess Charlotte, in 1817, there was a lack of heirs to tie 
Crown, and “to meet the possible danger to the State,” 
says the satirical Mr. Yorke, “ the Royal Princes threw 
themselves manfully into the gap, and with a noble spirit 
of patriotism set about their arduous duties of procuring 
heirs to strengthen the succession.” The three royal 
dukes all married within a few months, and the Princess 
Elizabeth followed their example. Her husband was a 
very little German princeling, the landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg, and in contemporary writings he fares badly. 
“ The Queen had yesterday a drawing-room to exhibit the 
Prince of Hesse,” says Lady Jerningbam. “They 
immersed him several times in a warm bath to make him 
a little clean, and kept him three days from smoking." 
FitzGerald speaks of him as “ an unpleasing husband, 
a gross corpulent German of enormous dimensions. He 
used to fall asleep at the theatre and snore, and his 
popular nickname was ‘ Humbug.’ He has about £300 
per annum.” But the poor prince seems really to have been 
an excellent person, a good soldier of simple domestic 
tastes, and he and his wife lived very happily. The honey¬ 
moon did not bore him so much as he expected, for “he 
passed all the time in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
smoking in the conservatory.” 

The early letters written by the Princess in her girl¬ 
hood are to us the most pleasing, for they give a picture of 
that most undistinguished court of which Miss Burney is 
our chronicler. In one letter she encloses a Vocabulary of 
Fashion, which, if it is her own work, shows a wit of 
which we find no further traces. “ Conscience ” is “ Some- 
thingto swear by ”; “Day” is “Night”; “Night,” “Day”; 
“Dinner” is“Supper”; “Dressed,” “Half-naked”; “Pay’’ 
is “ Only applied to Visits ” ; “ Christianity ” is “ Having a 
Pew at Church ” ; “ Time ” is only applied to Music, and 
“ Vice” to horses; “ Undress” is “ Complete clothing,” and 
“ Work ” is a “ Vulgarism.” Stories of the King’s ill¬ 
nesses and the various attempts on his life are told with 
anxious prayers. She writes to Lady Harcourt, that 
“ seeing a bit of the vertebra of poor Charles the First, 
whose body was discovered yesterday, made her sick and 
ill. It was wonderful how much of it was perfect; the 
form of the face, the back of the head, the hair clothed 
with blood, and the head laid down on to the throat in the 
coffin. The delight of all ranks that the body is found is 
striking.” She congratulates herself innocently that she 
is no musician, “ for tho’ a great accomplishment, it draws 
you into such very unpleasant society ” ; and in the next 
letter she goes into raptures over “the addition of two 
young handsome beaux to our society.” 

The letters to Miss Louisa Swinburne, which form the 
larger part of the book, are written entirely from the 
new home at Homburg, where the elderly bride soon 
settled down to the ways of German domesticity. On the 
whole they have very little interest. They gossip about 
unimportant people and little matters of housewifery, and 
the Princess is lost in the German frau. She is eminently 
sensible. “ I well know that the verse in Scripture I have 
followed all my life I have found myself the better for, 
‘ Study to be quiet,’ and mind your own business; the 
fashion now is to decide and judge for one’s neighbours, 
which I never will do.” Her small niece falls ill with 
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scarlet fever, and amuses her aunt “by sending word that 
all her dolls have got the Fever, that she had put all their 
cloaths in the fire, and would take care that all should be 
aired for fear of infection.” She is not entirely superior 
to scandal, and welcomes gladly any news of the famous 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, the mistress of George IV. She censures 
the “ wicked goings-on of the fashionable Naughties ” with 
a faint air of regret, as if she desired to hear more of their 
escapades. Once she is stirred by politics. “ Two horrid 
Radicals are come in for Brighton,” she writes; “how 
shameful! ” Her household arrangements seem to have 
been of the plainest. She laments the breaking-down of 
a table and the smashing of some of her ornaments, and 
she goes into transports about her new carpets. And then 
as she grows older she becomes more domestic than ever. 
At times there is a glimpse of the outer world. “ There is 
a young Jemingham here who is learning his profession 
of a soldier with the Grenadier Guards, beautiful." But in 
the main it is gossip about her friends and relations, the 
details of her household, and little moral reflections—the 
mild interests of a lady in those amiable turbaned days. 

One may doubt whether the letters were worth giving to 
the world, but Mr. Yorke has done his share of the work 
with care and judgment. 


An Excursion in the Epic. 

The Successors of Homer. By W. C. Lawton. (Innes. 

5s.) 

In a sense every Greek poet of the whole delightful fellow¬ 
ship is a successor of Homer. Not merely that his name 
was the first to disengage itself in the dawn of civilisation 
from the mists of heroic minstrelsy, but also that, so long 
as Greek literature endured at all, his dominant influence 
never waned. From the poets of the Attic prime to the 
poets of the Alexandrian dotage they all draw from him; 
they are all his disciples. In the pleasant little book 
before us, Prof. Lawton does not give quite so liberal an 
extension to his theme. He limits himself to the more 
immediate developments of the great epic impulse, and sets 
out to trace to its last reverberations the ebbing tide of 
hexameter verse of which the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
the full flood. The epic tradition, together with a rising 
lyric tradition not handled here, covers the interspace of 
four or five centuries between Homer, who may be some¬ 
what vaguely located in the tenth or ninth century b.c., 
and the great tragic poets who illumined Athens in the 
fifth. Much, unfortunately, of the literature of this period 
is, subject to Egyptian excavations, irretrievably lost: 
much of it is only preserved in tantalising fragments, 
embedded, for some purpose of illustration, in the treatises 
of archaeologists and grammarians. And it must frankly 
be said that it is not, much of it, of the very first water. It 
is a little formal, a little uninspired, a little derivative: it 
lacks, except by rare “ interims and conveying gusts,” the 
divine afflatus. Nevertheless, it has its interest, and Prof. 
Lawton’s thought of devoting a book to the popular treat¬ 
ment of it is quite to be commended. He touches his sub¬ 
ject with a light hand, and without pedantry. The 
necessary learning is at his fingers’ ends, but is never 


obtruded; and by combining liberal translation with lucid 
exposition he has succeeded in the difficult task of giving 
his information in an entertaining shape without detracting 
from its dignity or its accuracy. As an example of Prof. 
Lawton’s considerable powers as a translator we may, 
perhaps, like his version of the passage in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, where the sorrowing goddess is led by a 
train of maidens to the hall of Keleos and Metaneira: 

Such were her words. With a nod did the goddess assent, 
and the maidens 

Filled their shining urns with water, and bore them ex¬ 
ultant. 

Nimbly they came to their father’s strong-built mansion, 
and quietly 

Told their mother of all they bad seen and beard ; and the 
mother 

Straightway bade them invite her to come, at wages 
unbounded. 

Then did the maidens—as deer, or as calves in the season 
of springtime 

Gambol the meadows along, when delighted at heart with 
the pasture— 

So they darted, uplifting the folds of their beautiful 
garments, 

Down by the hollowed way for the wagons: their tresses 
about them, 

Like to the crocus blossom, were floating over their 
shoulders. 

There, at the side of the way, they found the illustrious 
goddess 

Where they had left her before. Then toward the bouse 
of their father 

They led onward; and she—distressed in spirit—behind 
them 

Followed along, with her face close veiled; and her 
garments about her 

Duskily fell in waves to the glistening feet of the goddess. 

Soon to the palace of Zeus-supported Keleos came they. 

The hexameters do not move quite rapidly enough—they 
rarely will in English — but otherwise it is a happy 
rendering. 

The poems dealt with by Prof. Lawton fall readily into 
four groups. Earliest, both in date and in their relation to 
Homer, come those which make up the so-called Epic Cycle. 
The majority of these were written to complete and con¬ 
nect the Iliad and the Odyssey by treating of those parts 
of the complete Trojan myth not included in the two 
masterpieces. But they need not detain us long, as they 
unfortunately only survive in meagre fragments and bald 
prose paraphrases. They are chiefly interesting as being 
the probable source from which the later poets delved 
stories of the Trojan was unknown to Homer. The story 
of the Judgment of Paris, for instance, came from the 
Cypria, those of Laocoon and of the Madness of Ajax from 
the TEthiopis. 

Unlike the poems of the Epic Cycle, those attributed to 
Hesiod have come down to us in a more or less complete 
form. Prof. Lawton is not enthusiastic about Hesiod. “A 
homely, unheroic figure,” he says, “is naively and plainly 
revealed to us, dwelling in his humble village home at 
Boeotian Ascra.” The Works and Days, in fact, though 
epic in manner, is hardly epic in substance. It belongs to 
that class of poems of which the Georgies is the pre- 
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eminent example, poems which concern themselves with 
matters that really belong to the sphere of prose. It 
recalls Thomas Tusser’s Hundred Points of Husbandry, or 
the Popish Kingdom of Barnaby Googe. In it Hesiod sets 
himself to describe the daily life of a Greek husbandman, 
the process of the seasons, the cycle of agricultural labours- 
It is not, however, in reality quite such an arid poem as 
this description suggests. ' It has some redeeming pastoral 
touches, and it has some agreeable digressions and irrele- 
vancies where the Muse gets from time to time a chance. 
We owe to Hesiod fine versions of the myths of Pro¬ 
metheus and of Pandora, and the famous description of the 
five great Ages: the Golden, the Silvern, the Bronze, the 
Heroic, and the Iron. Hesiod, indeed, seems to have had 
a taste for formalising Greek mythology into cosmogonic 
and theogonic systems. His second work—if it is his, 
which seems doubtful—describes the growth of Earth out 
of Chaos, and gives the myth, so scandalous to the later 
Greek taste, of the devouring of his children by Cronos, 
and of the' final triumph over him by Zeus. This work 
also, known as the Theogony, contains many later legends 
and an even better handling of Prometheus than that in 
the Works and Bays. 

Finer, as poetry, than anything in Hesiod are the 
Homeric Hymns. These are not, according to Prof. 
Lawton, hymns in the proper sense of the word: they 
did not form part of any liturgy, but were rather preludes 
written for the solemn recitations of the Homeric poems 
given by the rhapsodists in the halls of the Achaean kings, 
or, perhaps more likely, at the popular festivals of later 
Greece. Some of them are only the briefest of invocations! 
in which the reciter calls on the deity for aid in his task * 
others are long and elaborate, and into them is woven 
a narrative containing most of the legendary history of the 
god or goddess addressed. Two of these hymns are to 
Apollo, probably recited at one of the great festivals at 
Delos; and one to Demeter, which may reasonably be 
connected with Eleusis. Prof. Lawton analyses at great 
length; and the chapters which deal with them are the 
most interesting in the book. His fourth group of poems 
we may pass over briefly : it consists of the philosophical 
poems in which three of the early Greek philosophers— 
Xenophanes of Colophon, Parmenides of Elea, and 
Empedocles of Acragas—expounded their systems. An 
adequate treatment of these belongs rather to the history 
of early thought than to that of early literature. We 
hope that we have said enough to send our readers for 
themselves to Prof. Lawton’s fresh and useful volume. 


Mr. Arthur Symons as Translator. 

The Baton (“ Les Aubes”). By Emile Yerhaeren. Trans¬ 
lated by Arthur Symons. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 

The first of this new issue of “ Modem Plays ” by foreign 
authors, which is being edited by Messrs. R. Brimley 
Johnson and N. Erichsen, deserves a welcome from the 
world of letters, for it introduces a series which has long 
been wanted, and which is bound to be of great interest. 
It is not a little unfortunate that The Baton should have 


been chosen as the opening volume. It is not a play of 
startling merit; it is not the work of an author whose name 
belongs to the literature of all Europe. Translations from 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Sienkiewicz are promised 
by the editors. Surely with such works the series would 
have opened more worthily, more auspiciously. But it is 
more unfortunate still that The Baum should have been 
issued in its present form. If ‘ ‘ Modem Plays ” are to be in 
any degree successful they must be well translated. We 
confess that Mr. Arthur Symons’s name on the title-page 
seemed to us a guarantee of good work. Mr. Symons is 
thoroughly conversant with French language and French 
literature. He is an authority on les jeunes ; but he has 
produced one of the most careless translations it has ever 
been our lot to encounter. These may seem strong words: 
after glancing at the examples given below we think our 
readers will acquit us of any charge of exaggeration. 

“ Les Aubes ” is not a great play, but it is interesting, 
suggestive; original in style and idea. The dawn is a 
dawn of peace after a long night of battle. And this 
dawn is the triumph of a man of vast ideals, of colossal 
belief in the justice of the people—Herenien. Herenien 
reminds us of Dr. Stockman in Ibsen’s “ En Folkefiende,” 
but he is of more heroic mould. War is to him a “ funda¬ 
mental injustice,” the root of all the evils shadowed in the 
play—“ the hate of the country for the city, of poverty for 
gold, of distress for power.” His mission is to “ bring to 
ground the ancient pride of bloody powers,” and at the 
end he can say with truth: 

I burst the bonds that held 
The brotherhood of man 
In prison walls. 

His dead body puts the seal on the compact of peace, 
when concord and goodwill have conquered hate. 

A discussion of the socialistic aspect, of the political 
Undent of the play—“ Les Aubes ” is clearly a play with 
a purpose—would be out of place in these columns. Of 
the literary workmanship there is little to be said. It 
seems to us to be uniformly good. The crowd always 
lives, and the mob and Herenien, its leader, make the play. 
Herenien is realised to the utmost. We watch the inner 
workings of a giant soul and we understand the man as 
his creator conceived him. He is a triumph of difficult 
characterisation. But he is not a sympathetic figure. 
You may admire, you cannot feel for, a man who says: 

I have made the world again in my own image, 

I have lifted up the people and their fruitful powers 
Out of the night of instinct to the vast 
And clear and radiant threshold of my pride. 

There is something inhuman in this pride of his, and 
the story of his sufferings, of his triumphs, of his death 
fails to move you. He seems too strong to need pity. It 
is in this superlative strength of the hero that lies the 
weakness of the play. 

We must now turn to the translation, and offer some 
justification for our strictures on Mr. Symons's work. In 
his preface the translator writes: “I have translated 
M. Verhaeren’s verse very literally, and I have followed 
all his rhythms with great exactitude.” The following are 
a few examples of the literal ^accuracy of the version. 
L'herbs saine is not “the grass bleeds,” but “the healthy 
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grass ” ; il ne faut pas que vous tiriei un coup de fusil is not 
“yon need not fire a single shot,” but “you must not 
fire,” &c., which is not the same thing; il n’est guere (Tides 
is not “there is not an idea,” but “there is scarcely an 
idea ” ; vraimentje vous admire is translated “ truly, I admire 
you,” while vous ttes admirable is rendered “you are 
wonderful ” ; echec is not necessarily “ failure ” ; js ne suis 
ni perdu par vous is not “ I am neither lost to you ” ; 
excitateurs are more than “emissaries”; “insulting us” 
is not a very literal translation of a powerful phrase— 
a nous mordre <Tinjures ; Vautoriti is not “ the authorities ”; 
qui vous detestent is clearly “ who detest you,” not, as Mr. 
Symons translates, “whom you detested”; nous nous ditestons 
is “we loathe ourselves,” not “ we loathe him ”; “ if he 
were to irritate me ” is an astounding “ literal ” translation 
of s'il m’imitait (“if he were to imitate me”); la foule me 
frola is not “ we passed the crowd ” ; c'est d vous qu’il f-ut 
vous en prendre means “ it is of yourselves that you must 
complain ” (“ it is your own fault ”), not “ it is of you that 
we should complain ” ; ne suivez-pas cannot possibly be 
construed into “ follow me.” Once, at least, Mr. Symons 
does translate literally. The result is hardly promising. 
(Test le peuple qui Vest appears as “It is the people 
that is ”! 


Lyra Heroica. 

The Island Race. By Henry Newbolt. (Elkin Mathews. 

5s. net.) 

The Island Race is, that is to say, the twelve numbers of 
Admirals All, achieving thus a fifteenth edition, and about 
twice as many pieces which have not hitherto appeared in 
book form. Mr. Newbolt seems to us a very lucky man. 
He has been swept into popularity on the tide of that 
dominant patriotic impulse in literature which owes 
its developments to the genius of Mr. Kipling. Had 
Mr. Newbolt sounded some other note we fear that 
he might have had to wait some time for that 
fifteenth edition. For, indeed, apart from its honest 
purpose, we cannot convince ourselves that much of what 
he writes has quite the undeniable ring of poetry. It is 
good rhetoric; good, wholesome doggerel for the camp fire 
and the quarter-deck; only rarely, in hints and touches, 
anything more. The imperialist fervour is always there, but 
it is not always sublimed into poetic inspiration ; and we 
are not quite sure that Mr. Newbolt and his admirers have 
quite grasped the difference between the two things. In 
the Admirals All section of the present book we think that 
Mr. Newbolt has reached his highest level with “ Land- 
aburt Alii,” “Vital Lampada,” “Ionicus,” and “The 
Fighting Temeraire.” The added poems somewhat 
extend the writer’s range, but the same spirit informs 
them of instinctive optimism, of the joy of life, the move¬ 
ment of it, and the conflict. “ Moonset” contains a good 
impression: 

“ We turn through a leafless wood, and there to the right, 
Like a sun bewitched in alien realms of light, 

Mellow and yellow and rounded hangs the moon.” 

“The Non-Combatant” repeats effectively the theme of 
“ Ionicus,” while “ He Fell Among Thieves” recalls, with 
many differences, Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Theology in 


Extremis.” All these have merit, but “ Imogen,” of 
which we quote the first two stanzas, attracts us more: 

Lidias, where were your bright eyes glancing, 

Where were they glancing yesternight ? 

Saw ye Imogen dancing, dancing, 

Imogen dancing all in white ? 

Laughed she not with a pure delight, 

Laughed she not with a joy serene, 

Stepped she not with a grace entrancing, 

Slenderly girt in silken sheen ? 

All through the night from dusk to day time. 

Under her feet the hours were swift, 

Under her feet the hours of play time 
Bose and fell with a rhythmic lift: 

Music set her adrift, adrift, 

Music eddying towards the day 
Swept her along as brooks in May time 
Carry the freshly falling may. 

Mr. Newbolt is certainly happiest when he catches a 
lilting tune. We are under the impression that he has 
not as yet quite done his best in poetry. Even in work 
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of no sustained inspiration a rhythm here and there, a 
burden, hints of capacities of imagination and music 
barely fulfilled. We find some of his lines haunting 
the memory : two in which he describes the orchards that 
stand in a Devon deeve, 

And hardly bear the red fruit up 
That shall be next year’s cider cup; 

the opening of the last stanza of “The Fighting 
Temeraire ’’: 

There’s a far bell ringing 
At the setting of the sun ; 

and that of “ Drake’s Drum,” in the broad West Country 
speech: 

Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?). 

Unfortunately, his best things often tail off at the end. 
And he really must learn to distinguish what is poetry 
from what is merely politics. 
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MB. A. D. BABTLETT. 


The Friend of Lions. 

Wild Animals in Captivity. By A. D. Bartlett. Compiled and 
Edited by Edward Bartlett. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a kind of rough, commonplace book kept by the 
late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, and put 
into order by his son. A fuller and less staccato record of 
Mr. Bartlett’s long career as a friend and ruler of animals 
would have been welcome; but in the very incompleteness 
of the record one reads the strange story of his absorbing 


employments in the Gardens. Mr. Bartlett, who died about 
eighteen months ago at the age of eighty-five, was intro¬ 
duced to wild animals in very early life. When a boy he 
had free access to the menagerie at Exeter ’Change in the 
Strand—an institution forgotten, or unheard of, by most 
Londoners to-day. Here he literally played with young 
lions and elephants, grew up with them, so to speak, and 
laid the foundations of his extraordinary sympathy with 
most of the creatures of the earth. 

As Superintendent of the Zoo, Mr. Bartlett lived a life 
unique and striking to the last degree. We all have our 
adventures and surprises; but they do not differ greatly 
from other people’s. Mr. Bartlett’s were his own. While 
we slept a handful of gravel would rattle on his bedroom 
window. “Hullo!” “A black wolf is loose in the 
garden.” Imagine Camden Town asleep and Mr. Bartlett 
organising the chase of a black wolf out yonder. One day 
Mr. Bartlett saw an American bear strolling about the 
Gardens. He drove him back into his pit with a besom. 
Another day the big female rhinoceros fell into a frozen 
pond which she had failed to distinguish from terra Jirma. 
Mr. Bartlett mustered his thirty keepers and dragged her 
out, and then the keepers scuttled. The removal of two 
young rhinoceroses to snugger winter quarters provided 
a morning’s excitement. In the illustration which we 
reproduce Mr. Bartlett is seen tempting the animals 
forward, while a posse of keepers restrain their too eager 
advance. There is nothing like this in the City or in 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Bartlett was doctor and surgeon to his flock. He 
was also their dentist at a pinch, and once removed a big 
bone which had stuck in the teeth of a lion and was 
causing him great pain. Lancing Jumbo’s cheeks was no 
child’s play; that is a story of real bravery on the one side 
and touching docility on the other. 

Many of Mr. Bartlett’s remarks in the character of a 
naturalist are most interesting. He disallows the idea 
that the lion is a comparatively safe animal to deal with 
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by reason of its nobility, and points out that death or 
mutilation hare been the fate of almost every “ lion- 
tamer.” In one place he reasons from the cat, thus: 

I have found the temper and disposition among cats to 
be most variable—in fact, few animals, in my opinion, 
present so many individual differences in the same species. 
I have no doubt that the loss of many of the lives of 
human beings who have been attacked by cats is attribu¬ 
table to the sudden impulsiveness to which all cats are 
liable; and it is, I consider, at all times dangerous to 
trust even the tamest of lions and tigers. 

In illustration of this fact no better examples than that 
of the two or three clouded tigers that have been in the 
Gardens can be found. The largest male, which lived in 
the small mammal-house for yean, was the tamest and 
most good-tempered of wild beasts; on the other hand, 
the smaller one in the lion-house was about the most 
ill-tempered savage that ever came into the Gardens, 
although he was at the time I procured him a very young 
aiiimal. 

We indicated, in our haste, that Mr. Bartlett’s dangers 
were peculiar to the few acres in Begent’s Park covered 
by the Zoo. This was not always the case; the public 
sometimes shared them. One day a sailor came to Mr. 
Bartlett, carrying an old ragged rice bag, which he said 
contained “ a fine stinging fellow.” The fine stinging 
fellow was a live and fierce cobra, which the sailor 
had found among some timber on a ship at Blackwall, 
and had brought to, Mr. Bartlett “ by train from 
Blackwall and the omnibus from Fenchurch-street! ” Mr. 
Bartlett was master of his calling, a true naturalist and 
the friend of naturalists. But how record his thousand 
touching relations with beasts of the field and fowl of the 
air who knew his voice and craned their necks to see him 
in the distance! 


A Prisoner of France. Charles Boothby. 

Charles Boothby was a captain of engineers in the 
Peninsular War. He was a promising officer, but being 
unfortunate enough to lose his leg at Talavera, was com¬ 
pelled to change his profession and to end his days as a 
canon of the Anglican Church. The present book is put 
together from his papers, and contains a brightly written 
and interesting narrative of his troubles, of the dangerous 
amputation in the field, of the unpleasantnesses of military 
prisons, and of the struggles and journeyings necessary to 
obtain an exchange. Though a prisoner and on crutches, 
Captain Boothby shows himself a good fellow and a keen 
observer. The cheerfulness with which he writes through¬ 
out is singularly refreshing. Moreover, he is lucky on the 
whole, and has many reasons to be grateful for courtesies 
received from “that sweet enemy, Franco.” And the 
quaint eighteenth century philosophy gives a flavour to 
the book. These are his reflections when the necessity for 
amputation of his leg is made clear to him: 

The idea of losing a leg in the heyday of youth could 
not but be painful; but it was the less thocking as I had 
prepared my mind for a more awful separation, for I am 
far from putting a limb in competition with life ; nor, I 
conceive, can auyone do so who loves and is beloved in the 
world. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind Y 

The conscience that finds light history more free from 
stings than fiction may seek its compromise in Captain 
Boothby’s artless pages. (Black.) 


In the Bepublic of Letters. By W. M. Dixon. 

Prof. Dixon corrects with doses of English literature the 
more normal studies of that home of science, the Mason 
College at Birmingham. He is also known by a very 
creditable little volume, unfortunately called A Primer 
of Tennyson. These essays deal critically with later 
writers. Prof. Dixdn has a care for letters, and a genuine 
intention to read, think, and feel for himself, and not to 
be borne away on the wings of any ephemeral fashion. 
But he does not strike us as quite a heaven-sent critic. 
He has not yet, for all his ambition, attained a very indi¬ 
vidual standpoint, and his etyle is often marred by a fatal 
tendency to roll his own honeyed phrases on his tongue. 
The essay on Matthew Arnold does not seem to add very 
much to what has already been said, and though there is 
matter in the two essays devoted to George Meredith, as 
novelist and as poet, the treatment does not strike us as 
particularly vigorous, comprehensive, or constructive. And 
Prof. Dixon aims one very serious blow at our respect for 
his authority. After combating, with our full sympathy, 
the “ insolent assertion that half the respectable verse- 
writers of the day are great poets,” he proceeds to stultify 
himself by making extravagant claims for a whole family 
of such, the Aubrey de Veres, father and Bon. After 
paying careful attention to the samples quoted by Prof. 
Dixon, we must decline to admit that in their poetry 
“there is, indeed, a richer mine of inspiring thought, a 
subtler vein of reflection, a wider dramatic range, a purer 
sensibility, and a simpler, more forcible diction than in 
the work of perhaps any living poet.” Such large claims 
bring merited ridicule on him who makes them, unmerited 
on those for whom they are made. (Nutt.) 


Degeneracy. By Eugene S. Talbot. 

That animals (species and individuals) may degenerate 
the facts of parasitism demonstrate. Dr. Talbot’s small 
volume, Degeneracy: its Causes, Signs and Jtesults , i s 
devoted to the description of bodily and mental de¬ 
generacy in man, and it is illustrated by 117 figures, 
mainly depicting bodily deformities. The bulk of the 
work will have little interest for our readers, save what is 
said about the inheritance of “ acquired characters.” The 
facts cited (pp. 47, 48) concerning circumcision are 
remarkable and important, if trustworthy. Doubts are 
suggested by the author’s confident assertion concerning 
various matters with respect to which no evidence is 
offered. One such is his assertion that there is a direct 
connexion between a tendency to bleeding and untruthful¬ 
ness ! Some of his ethical and Bocial declarations are 
similarly dogmatic, as when he classes “ prostitutes ” 
simply as criminals. (Walter Scott.) 
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An Amehican Transport. By John Codman. 

Mr. Codman commanded an American steam vessel, the 
William Penn, which was chartered as a transport in the 
Crimean War by the French Government. He was, there¬ 
fore, a spectator of many of the incidents of the struggle, 
and he has published his memories in this very read¬ 
able little book. One need make no careful search through 
the pages to alight on racy anecdotes and vivid descriptions. 
Among other things the author tells us that “ by a tacit 
understanding the dinner hour was respected during the 
siege [of Sebastopol], and both parties were allowed to 
dine quietly, and after a suitable allowance of time for 
pipes and cigars, fighting was resumed. It was therefore 
justly considered an affront by the Bussians when this 
conventional truce was broken by the other side, and the 
French commenced the scaling of the Malakoff just as 
they were sitting down at their noonday meal.” An 
acceptable record of our last great campaign. (Simpkin 
Marshall & Co.) 


The House of Savoy. By Alethea Wiel. 

The records of the House of Savoy are sufficiently full 
of the stuff of romance, and the author of The Story of 
Venice has undertaken to write its picturesque history. She 
is not wholly fortunate in her task, for though she writes 
correctly enough, it is without charm, and her interest is 
more in genealogical details than in the drama of events. 
Humbert of the White Hands, the Empress Bertha, the 
Green Count, the Bed Count, and that Duke Amadeus who 
was both hermit and Pope, are a few of the quaint and 
fantastic figures which throng the history. An interesting 
chapter tells of the relation between Savoy and England. 
Henry III. married Eleanor of Provence, and the Queen’s 
relations flocked to the English Court, A certain Boniface 
of Savoy was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1245, and, 
in spite of an extraordinary turbulent and disreputable life, 
was beatified in 1838 by a bull of Pope Gregory XVI. 
Several chapters deal with the Savoyard queens, who were, 
as a rule, ladies of independent character and unruly 
temper. The book, the full title of which is The Romance 
of the Home of Savoy (1003-1519), is a pleasant one, hand¬ 
somely printed and excellently illustrated, but we must 
record our opinion that it is not the type of work in 
which Mrs. Wiel’s talents appear to the best advantage. 
(Putnam’s.) 


North Wales. By A. G. Bradley. 

This book is uniform in appearance and plan with Mr. 
Arthur H. Norway’s Highways and Byways of Devon and 
Cornwall, and, like that volume, it is illustrated by Mr. 
Pennell and Mr. Hugh Thomson. Mr. Bradley takes us 
into North Wales by way of Shrewsbury (pronounced 
Shrewsbury by everyone save the natives, who say “ Shrews¬ 
bury ”), and he makes the reader want to see “ Shrews¬ 
bury,” which he contrasts favourably with Chester. 
Undoubtedly Chester is tainted with smoke and commerce, 
and is too dependent on its show streets, whereas “ Shrews¬ 
bury” makes little profession, and is “a sweet-aired, 
genuine, dignified, and proud old market-town—the resort 


of squires, parsons, and farmers, and mainly inhabited 
by those who minister to their wants.” From Shrewsbury 
we pass on to Llangollen by way of Chirk, and he must 
be a dull reader whose heart does not warm as he enters 
the halls and invades the pleasaunces of the Trevors, 
the Myddeltons, and the Wynns—families which “ make 
a modern peerage seem of poor account.” Apropos of 
Chirk, Mr. Bradley might have quoted Hazlitt’s fine 
rhapsody on the Dee in his essay, “ On Going a Journey ”— 
especially as literary allusions are rather scarce in his pages. 
The book is rich in family lore. One might dwell on that 
wonderful lady, Catherine of Beraine, who married four 
husbands, all of the best Welsh blood, and is known to 
this day as “ The Mother of Wales.” She took her hus¬ 
bands lightly, but held t > them loyally; and she has left 
to innumerable descendants the traditions not only of a 
much married life, but of a cultivated mind. One of her 
descendants was Mrs. Thrale, and it cannot be doubted 
that Johnson heard many a tale of the great lady when 
he accompanied her descendant to the Yale of Clwyd.' Mr. 
Bradley takes us step by step through the great Marches 
to Beaumaris and Barmouth, and the voices of Welsh 
bards and kings wail through his pages, which are also 
brightened by many a modem hint and anecdote. This 
book— Highways and Byways in North Wales —may be 
regarded as a standard work for all visitors to North 
Wales. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Postscript. 

A spohtino book that should find an honoured place on 
the shelves of country gentlemen is the Hunting Reminis¬ 
cences of Frank Gillard (Arnold), by Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, 
a well-known draughtsman of the chase, and the son of 
the honoured author of Verdant Green. Frank Gillard 
became huntsman of the Belvoir in 1870, and held the 
post until 1896. Hence he has much to tell, and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Bradley, it is told well. Mr. Gillard is 
modest about his literary powers; but the preface is from 
his own pen, and we are tempted to quote the concluding 
passage as a piece of simple and sincere English: “ The 
memory of my hounds is very dear to me ” (so writes the old 
man); *• their individuality has left a lasting impression on 
my mind, like those of human friends, which only death 
can cancel. It was beautiful to have to hunt with such 
hounds! ” That has the right ring. The book may to 
some be monotonous, but not to the true lover of sport. 
Here is a good story of the late Lord Grey de Wilton and 
one of his falls: “ By the time Frank got the right side 
[of the fence] he saw a riderless horse, and Lord Wilton 
down. ... At once he noticed that his boots were twisted 
each the wrong way, indicating a broken leg, though Lord 
Wilton was unconscious of the fact, and making vain 
efforts to scramble to his feet. ‘ Lie still, my lord; your 
leg is broken,’ shouted Gillard. ‘Never mind me; go on 
with your hounds! ’ was the reply.” 

The first volume in the Artists’ Library, which Mr. 
Laurence Binyon is editing for the Unicom Press, is 
entitled Hokusai, and is the work of Mr. Charles J. 
Holmes. To the many people who are still unable to 
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associate Japanese designs with real corporeal authors at all 
—who deem them spontaneously evolved, without date or 
relation to active life—Mr. Holmes’s pages will be doubly 
interesting. Hokusai, the greatest of Japanese artists, was 
born in 1760. He died, after a life of extraordinary pro¬ 
ductiveness, on May 10, 1849. On his death-bed he mur¬ 
mured : “ If heaven would only grant me ten more years! ” 
Then, when he realised that the end had come : “If heaven 
had only granted me five more years, I could have become a 
real painter! ” On his grave are these words: “ Tomb of 
Gwakio Rojin Manji ” (the old man mad about drawing"). 
Mr. Holmes’s eulogy of Hokusai is good reading. A 
number of reproductions of the artist’s best works figure 
at the end of the volume. 

To the series of Messrs. Seeley’s Portfolio monographs has 
been added a volume on George Morland. This contains a 
very illuminating account of the artist by Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
Bhip. Morland’s general looseness and downright lack of 
conscience are in no way palliated by Mr. Nettleship, who, 
after cataloguing his vices and low pursuits, exclaims: 
“ He was in art almost, if not quite, unconsciously to him¬ 
self, a creator, a pioneer, the beginner of a style ; a hard 
worker at painting as well as at playing the goat.” The 
monograph contains admirable reproductions of most of 
Morland’s best pictures. 

The curious will find Mies Eva Blantyre Simpson’B 
book, Robert Louie Stevenson’e Edinburgh Bays (Hodder & 
8toughton), a mine of small talk concerning the author 
named in the title. Miss Simpson is the sister of the late 
Sir Walter Grindlay Simpson, Stevenson’s companion in 
An Inland Voyage ; and though she can have seen little 
enough of her hero in his later days, she remembers 
him in his early life, and has had access to the memories 
of many of his friends. Hence the book does more for 
the reader than its name promises. Miss Simpson, we 
think, has spun out her story too thinly. To quote Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s estimate of Stevenson was, for example, 
very unnecessary. So far as Miss Simpson’s recollections 
go, her work is to the point; but where she endeavours 
to perform the duties of Stevenson’s biographer it is 
superfluous. 

It is a sign of the times, we suppose, that the Journal of 
Thomas Moore should not be reprinted, but that the best 
anecdotes therein should. This is a scrappy age and we 
want scrappy books. Hence Thomas Moore Anecdotes 
(Jarrold), being the first volume of the “ Raconteur Series.” 
The selection has been made by Mr. Wilmot Harrison, 
and Dr. Garnett contributes a preface embodying a just 
appreciation of Moore’s abilities. We open the volume at 
random and find this: “I was mentioning that some one 
had said of Sharpe’s very dark complexion that he looked 
as if the dye of his old trade (hat making) had got 
engrained into his face. ‘Yes,’said Luttrell, ‘darkness 
that may be felt.’” Again: “Miss Edgeworth, with all 
her cleverness, was anything but agreeable. The moment 
one begins to speak, off she starts too, seldom more than 
a sentence behind them, and in general contrives to distance 
every speaker.” 

The copious, but necessarily incomplete, study of madness 
which, under the title of Mad Humanity (Pearson), Dr. 


Forbes Winslow has written for a popular audience is one 
of the most terrible books that has ever come into our 
hands, and we lay it aside with grave doubt as to whether 
such works should be prepared in this form at all. That 
scientific memoirs on insanity are necessary is beyond all 
question; but such a volume as this, where one important 
feature of madness has compulsorily to bo glossed over or 
avoided, and which is therefore maimed and weakened, 
seems to us worse than unnecessary. We can imagine no 
good result attending upon the perusal of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s pages; but we can imagine healthy persons 
receiving very sensible harm from the contemplation of 
the awful physiognomies that are herein photographed. 

An illustrated book on a new plan—or rather an old 
plan revived—comes from Mr. David Douglas. The title 
is Summer Sailings, and the author, Mr. Archibald Young, 
who styles himself “ an old yachtsman,” and tells the 
story of various cruises he has made round about Scotland 
and Norway. The letterpress is mere journal, such as 
many holiday-makers make; but the illustrations, repro¬ 
duced from drawings made by the author, are each one 
coloured by hand from the original sketches. The result, 
at a distance, is very pretty; but close inspection is not 
invited. 

The other day a new edition of Thackeray’s Rose and the 
Ring was published to hit the current Christmas taste, and 
now Messrs. Chapman & Hall are reissuing in pocket 
volumes the Christmas stories from Household Words and 
All the Year Round. Five little volumes lie before us, 
containing The Seven Poor Travellers, The Wreck of the 
Golden Mary, Somebody's Luggage, Mugby Junction, and No 
Thoroughfare. Others are to follow. The books are handy 
and pretty, but why no indication (save in the case of 
Mugby Junction) is given as to the exact authorship of the 
stories, we cannot conceive. The names of the various 
writers who helped to make up these composite wholes are 
easy to ascertain—they are all carefully given in the large 
green volume containing the complete set—and it seems 
absurd that Dickens’s own publishers, and the holders of 
the copyright, should have omitted such an interesting 
piece of information. Mugby Junction is, however, rightly 
apportioned. 

Three new illustrated children’s books of normal size* 
as distinguished from the huge oblong quartos and other 
exotic shapes prevalent at Christmas, reach us. One is 
Adventures in Wallypug Land (Methuen), by C. E. Farrow. 
Mr. Farrow is an old friend of the nursery, and he herein 
adds new chapters to the history of the Wallypug, whom 
he created two or three years ago. The illustrations, by 
Mr. Alan Wright, are amusing. Personally we are not 
greatly interested in the Wallypug’s doings, but we know 
that many children are, and that is all that is necessary. 
Prince Uno (Pearson) is a fairy story which, when first 
told, had the effect of so beguiling a little sick boy that he 
passed the crisis of his illness safely. The anonymous 
author has invention and fancy. Some of the drawings, 
by W. B. Stevens, are very pretty. The Reign of the 
Princess Naska (Blaekie), by Amelia H. Stirling, is a 
bright and whimsical story of a mysterious realm and its 
little sovereign. It has, however, a sad ending. The 
pictures, by Paul Hardy, are occasionally very charming. 
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Windyhaugh. By Graham Travers (Margaret G. Todd, 

M.D.). (Blackwood. 6s.) 

On the first page of this book the heroine is a morbid little 
girl of seven, whose first recorded words are: “ For you 
see, Mr. Darsie, I’m not even—not—one of the elect.” 
In the last one she is a wise and tranquil matron who has 
mastered “the little art of living.” The scheme of the 
novel is to show a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress from one 
point to the other in a late nineteenth century environment. 
It is an idea that has been full of attraction to certain 
female minds ever since the Mill on the Floss was written, 
and there is abundant evidence that Graham Travers has 
read her Sarah Grand and Mrs. Humphry Ward, and has 
studied her George Eliot. 

Before giving the book the praise it undoubtedly 
deserves, we must point out a few of its technical and 
artistic demerits. Firstly, then, it would have been more 
powerful to work out the theme in one atmosphere instead 
of dragging in by the hair of the head art, drama, litera¬ 
ture, adultery, gambling, science, and half-a-dozen other 
interests of the generation. Secondly, these are not 
welded. The chapters are brief and jerky, and the reader 
is taken from one place to another in a manner that 
is bewildering. Thirdly, it is an error of judgment to 
follow with such minute analysis the mental history of a 
child of seven. More pictures, more of the charming say¬ 
ings and doings of childhood, would have been welcome, 
but—away with its psychology! all the grandmothers in 
creation would not produce the morbid, unhealthy brooding 
attributed to one who develops into a charming woman. 

With these reservations, we can say that this is a fine 
and masterly study of the growth of mind and character 
in a woman of to-day. It represents a severe struggle. 
The teachings of a narrow-minded and strict Presbyterian 
grandmother had cast the girl into spiritual bonds, each of 
which is broken with a wrench that is almost destructive to 
life. Most of her struggles are religious, but the reader will 
be grateful to Graham Travers for illustrating them, not 
by pages of dissertation, but by action and incident, skil¬ 
fully and dramatically invented, and in which a crowd of 
well-drawn actors participate. Wilhelmina’s gambling, 
scapegrace father—never quite unlovable, bad as his foibles 
are—is as good a character as there is in the book. The 
author seems to have pre-ordained that the grey mare 
should be the better horse, and so the husband, from whom 
she separated almost at the church door and became finally 
reconciled to, is quite the inferior animal. This being so, 
is it a mere slip or a sly bit of sarcasm by which he writes 
a most successful Problem Play ? She excuses the marriage 
on the clever plea that “ Nature has an extraordinary love of 
bringing things back to the average,” and this is but one of 
many epigrams that stud the pages. As an example of the 
manner in which religious questions were brought before 
the pious young woman, who never had been troubled by a 
doubt, we quote the following : 

“ Now I think of it, Rigby was talking about Brentwood 
in London the other day,” continued Hugh. *• I think he 
said Mrs. Brentwood was dead, and Brentwood had 


chucked the Church and gone in for literal use—Honest 
doubt business.” 

Mr. Galbraith’s lip curled. “Quite the regulation 
proceeding,” he said. “ This little pose of atheism on the 
part of our young men is becoming a trifle hackneyed.” 

Ronald yawned. “I can’t think what anybody wants 
to be an atheist for, now that Canon Somebody says there 
is no hell. I have often wondered whether Heaven couldn’t 
be improved upon; but, upou my soul, it never occurred to 
me to tinker at the other place.” 

Wilhelmiua looked appalled. 

“ Don’t In ten to him, little one,” said her father; “ it is 
only his nonsense.” 

“ Oh, is it, just ? ” cried shrewd, obtuse Hugh. Then he 
tui ned to his cousin : “Are you particularly gone on the 
doctrine of eternal punishment ? ” be asked. 

Wilhelmiua drew herself up. “ I don’t think I under¬ 
stand you,” she said with dignity. 

But she does come to understand in time, through love 
and suffering and poverty and many a bitter trial. In a 
word, this is a kind of Sartor Resartus translated into 
feminine and everyday terms, with a woman instead of a 
man as the central character; with the trials, circum¬ 
stances, and thoughts of the late nineteenth century given 
in place of the abstract and transcendental sceneiy of 
Carlyle. The result is a very interesting and attractive 
novel, which would have reached a high standard indeed 
if Graham Travers had pruned off such of her crowd of 
characters as are plainly superfluous, and therefore con¬ 
fusing, and had used her invention to bring the action 
within a given area, so as to secure for the work the 
invaluable qualities of compactness and unity of design. 


The Mess Deck. By W. F. Shannon. (Lawrence & Bullen- 
3s. 6d.) 

This is a pleasant bundle of stories, which set before the 
reader the life of the common sailor in the Royal Navy 
from his own point of view. The author prefers to stand 
aside and let Chatty Mather, A.B., spin the yam as much 
in dialogue and with as little explanatory matter as 
possible. Mr. Shannon is clearly fond of irony, but that 
is as it should be in anyone who writes of the Service. 
He shows us, for instance, Sharky (a “ matlow ” with 
“ tradin’ instinks ”) and the above-mentioned Chatty vieing 
with each other in mutual honourable courtesy after 
sharing the proceeds of a stolen “ jool.” In another story 
the provocative influence of “ bare navy ” diet drives Jimmy 
Twelves to swim over (with a line) to a wrecked German 
vessel in search of sausages—a service for which he obtains 
the Order of the Double-Headed Eagle. Two of the 
stories—capital ones in their way—comfort the unpunctual 
by showing how breaking leave may, under lucky stars, 
be a way to glory. The reputed marriage of the sailor, to 
his ship allows more room for human love-making than 
might appear at first thought. The rescue of a lady- 
explorer entails the capture of one of Mr. Shannon’s “ loo- 
tenants.” The last story—where the carpenter is told off 
from his proper work to make a sideboard for the captain 
—is, in our opinion, the most suggestive bit of writing in 
the book. 
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The following passage from “The Cap Vs Cox’n’’ is 
suitable for quotation: 

“ What’s this ? ” says the Cap’n. “ Broke your leave by 
over forty-eight hours ? How’s that ? ” 

“ Missed me train, sir,” says Sam. 

“ What hole of a place was you in then, where they on’y 
runs one train in two days ? ” 

“ London, sir.” 

“ Master-at-arms, how many trains from London in a 
day P ” said the Captain, turnin’ to the johndy [gendarme]. 
The johndy looks ’em up. “ Nearly forty, sir.” 

“ Did you miss all the eighty, my man ? ” 

“ On’y jist, sir.” 

A passage like this shows that Mr. Shannon, to raise a 
laugh, need not rely on the rather irritating expedient of 
making his sailors confuse words which are similar in 
sound but different in meaning. 


The Forett of Bourg-Marie. By S. Frances Harrison 
(Seranus). (Arnold.) 6s. 

Mrs. Harrison has at least written an unconventional 
novel. It has no heroine or love-interest; and the hero, 
if there is one, is Mikel Caron, forest ranger for the 
county of Yamachiche, and lineal descendant of Messire 
Jules - Gaspard - Noel - Ovide Dalaunay - Colombiere 
Caron, who at one time held the Seigniory of Bourg- 
Marie. He has a grandson named Magloire, who has 
soiled his nobility in various “shady” ways and been 
promptly disowned by his grandfather, and the tale resolves 
itself into his struggle for reinstatement. It is probable 
that the book will be less read for the story—which, in 
sooth, lacks skill in its construction—than for its fine 
presentation of the forest and the French - Canadian 
“ habitants.” The shadow and gloom of the great wood 
are felt from the first page to the last, and few conceptions 
could be more romantic than that of the ruined manoir in 
its midst. Here Mikel kept his treasure—relics in massive 
plate and delicate china—left by the many-named ancestor 
alluded to. 

In this lonely region, in this remote ruin, in this strange 
fur-draped salon, without light, without air, without fire, 
a dinner-table was laid. An antique vessel of gold, silver, 
and glass occupied the middle, being flanked by four tall 
and branching candelabra of bronze. Various small 
dishes of foreign glass-some cracked, others without 
bandies, but all of great value and interest—were set at 
proper intervals around, while the plate was solid silver, 
antique and handsome in design. 

Nobody but Mikel knew what the ruined manoir con¬ 
tained ; but how his secret was found out, and the un¬ 
scrupulous, impecunious grandson tried to steal a 
diamond ring, is the story. In the French-Canadian 
villagers Mrs. Harrison has hit upon ground which, if not 
exactly new to English readers, is, at any rate, presented 
by her in a light that has all the charm of novelty. 


Soon 

We turn through a leafless wood, and there to the right, 
Like a sun bewitched in alien realms of night, 

Mellow and yellow and rounded hangs the moon. 

From Henry Newholt's “ The. Island Pace.” 


“ Robin Hood ” Re-Told. 

The Romantic History of Robin Hood. By Barry Pain. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 6s. 

Mr. Pain has told the story of Eobin Hood in plain, 
limpid prose, without undue archaicism. Thus, he writes: 
“With the absence of the supposed Eobin Hood from the 
Green, the Sheriff felt much like an actor who plays to an 
empty house.” But he is usually more careful to keep 
modern allusions out of dialogues. We cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Pain’s rendering of the scene in Sherwood 
Forest between Mary, the daughter of the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, and Eobin Hood. Stung by the supineness 
of her father’s troops and retainers in their duty of arresting 
the outlaw, Mary rides into the forest at midnight to 
obtain, if maybe, one of the golden eagle feathers in 
Bobin’s cap—therewith to shame the cowards : 

“ H»ply, you wonder who it is that rides alone by 
night iu Sherwood Forest, who fears you not, who mocks 
you to your face.” Once more she broke into laughter. 

“ Tour name is Mary, and you are the daughter of the 
Sheriff of Nottingham.” 

Mary was startled. This also had not been in the scene 
as she had arranged it in her mind befor, hand. 

“ How do you know it ? ” was all she could find to say. 

“ Your father once did me the honour to breakfast with 
me. Your horse is worth two of his old pad, but both 
carry bridles of the same pattern, and that no common one.” 

“ Your eyes are sharp, Bobin Hood. If your wits be as 
sharp you shall now tell me why I have come.” 

“ I know where the wolves hunted last night, and where 
they will hunt to-night; I know by the slot whether the 
deer that passed was brocket or spayad. I know the song 
of every bird in the forest, and the leaf of every tree; the 
herb that brings sleep and its sister herb that brings death. 

I know to-morrow's weather and the order of the stars in " 
the sky. I know that the fat Abbot lies to-night at your 
father’s house, and that at noon I shall ease him of his 
purse. For all these things are simple, but the heart of a 
fine lady—that I shall never know.” 

“ It may be I wished to see Robin Hood and to speak to 
him face to face, that when I grew old I might have a tale 
to tell my grandchildren.” 

“ Verily you look far into the future. And how shall 
that story run ? ” 

“ That I, of sheer waywardness, rode out one night into 
the forest, and saw the white horse gallop off when your 
horn sounded the reohase ; and followed, and so came into 
your presence,” 

“And further?” 

“Then Mary, daughter of the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
looked upon Robin Hood, and as she looked upon him she 
loved him.” 

That is only one of many pretty scenes and stirring 
scenes in Mr. Pain’s version of the legend. We wish we 
could quote Little John’s rescue of Robin Hood when that 
hero stood, lashed to a tree, with his captors round him. 
And Maid Marian, and Allan-a-Dale, and Scarlett, and the 
generous king are all here. How much of life there is in 
the outlaw’s story! Even Eobin is often beaten by a foe; 
he has moods; he grows old; he loses heart; he foresees 
the end; and, after all the good and evil, he desires sleep. 
Mr. Pain’s book is a spirited revival of a story which 
lives in every English heart. The illustrations, by Mr. 
Forestier, are excellent. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[Theft notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Afterwards. By Ian Ma<?laren. 

Fourteen tales, mostly Scotch, by this popular writer We 
have read the first. It is the moving story of a dead wife 
and of a husband who is made to realise poignantly how he 
had undervalued her. “ Trevor could read no more, for it 
had dawned at last upon him that Christ had lived with him 
for more than ten years, and his eyes had been holden.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Moonfleet. By J. Meade Falkner. 

Mr. Falkner is the author of The Lost Stradivarius. Here 
he is on new ground, telling in the person of John Tren- 
chard, an exciting story of last century smuggling, and the 
peril of the sea and sea-going rogues. One of the latter is 
Elzevir, “ a prince of the Contrabandists, and held for captain 
by all landers between Start and Solent.” A rattling smug¬ 
gling song serves for preface. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 

The Bomanoe of a Ritualist. By Vincent Brown. 

A new story by the author of My Brother. The hero, 
Edward Asgar—the Ritualist—is a gloomy man of tempestuous 
nature and no balance. He joins a Brotherhood, and, leaving 
it for the love of a maiden, hides in a mysterious tower in the 
midst of a wood. The book is practically a story of his mad¬ 
ness. But there are some kindly and sane people in it too. 
(Lane. 6s.) 

The Optimist. By Herbert Morrah. 

The optimist—pronounced incurable—is the rector. He will 
not believe the worst of young Grantley, who is suspected of 
forgery. Nor, for that matter, will the Carlington station- 
master, who is on the platform to see young Grantley arrive 
from Paris: for him ‘‘all the wild surmises, rumours, 
asseverations were scattered into thin air by the fact that 
Mr. Hugh had ordered a special.” A quiet, moving story of 
love and family life. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Lost Provinces. By Louis Tracy. 

This is the fanciful account of a new war between Germany 
and France, in which the issues of the struggle, and the dis¬ 
posal of the lost provinces, are mainly dictated by Vansittart 
—an American and a powerful friend of France. “ France had 
thriven amazingly since Vansittart converted the arid Sahara 
into a panorama of corulands and vineyards.” (Pearson. 6s. 

In the Wilderness of the World. By G. Hodgson. 

A quotation at the beginning of this story states “ they 
are safe in heaven with their backs to it.” This is a story of 
simple and rough country folk—fishers and otherwise. A 
homely and pathetic book. “Wherever two or three are 
gathered together,” says the author, “ there are the seeds of a 
tragedy in the midst of them.” (Lawrence & Bullen. 6s ) 

Thecla’s Vow. By H. Gallbnga. 

The prologue states that on .Christmas Day, 1859, in the old 
city of Parma, Thecla, the wife of Onofrio Barozzi, the 
banker, was mysteriously murdered. The story beginning at 
a date antecedent to this event works up to it, and explains 
the mystery. It is of intrigue and politics compact. The 
epilogue tells of the banker's second marriage and its unlucky 
oourse. (Smith & Elder. 6s.) 

Meggotsbrak. By Halliday Rogers. 

It is impossible to avoid the term "Kailyard” in this con¬ 
nexion. More than a little kaily is the work. “ Her ae 


Baimie”; “The Minister’s Going Away”: “ The Feud with 
the Ea»tbyrea Hislops”—these are three of the titles. “My 
certy, but I frichtit them next. I gied them a gowl they’ll no 
forget ony mair than their mother will hers. An’ the laddies 
catched it on their lugs as weel”—that is the language. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Passion Royal By Louis Vintras. 

An Assyrian romance by the author of A Pagan Soul. The 
story opens at the time of the siege of Bactria, and thus spake 
the young bloods of the host of the priest-king Ninus : “ They 
are giving the Bactrian swine a rare dance to-day, and we are 
out of the fun, worse luck.” Subsequently we come to Semi- 
ramis and her lover. The sumptuousness of Nineveh has 
touched the writer’s style, and his book is rich in colour. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Mary Clifford, M.B. By L. T. Meade. 

Mrs. Meade’s heroine is a bachelor of medicine, and she tells 
her story in the first person. The book is a record of her 
career, her patients, and her love, and is quite medical enough. 
(Gardner. 6s.) 

Dumb Foxglove. By A. T. Slossok. 

Seven short stories of the usual quaint American type. We 
have read only one, and must confess that we are not greatly 
taken with the portrait of Colossy Bragg, the poor paralytic 
girl, who, being quite incapable of using her hands, spent her 
time in devising cookery recipes for home and “company" 
dishes. Colossy searched the Scriptures for strange ingredients. 
Once there was to be a pound of pannag, and they thought 
she had invented it, but they looked it up, and “ there ’twas in 
Ezekiel.” (Harper. 6s.) 

The Main Chance. By Chbistabel S. Coleridge. 

The story of the rehabilitation of the Waynfletes of Flete 
Dale. There is a good deal about coal measures and the 
manipulation of shares, but a strong love element runs through 
all. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

Bachelorland. By Warren Bell. 

This novel ran, as a serial, through the pages of the Doily 
Mail. In it we are made acquainted with a great many 
details of life in the Temple, with bar-dinners, and grand 
nights, with the summons to dinner by horn, &c. Margot 
Amelia Prince, the heroine, is a foundling and the adopted 
daughter of the Middle T-mple. Mr. Bell prefixes a list of 
the characters, in play-bill fashion. Is this intended as a 
polite hint to adaptors ? (Richards. 6s.) 

By Jumna’s Banks. By Paul Markham. 

Barrack life and love-making at Delhi. Two mothers quarrel 
about the eligible Captain Innis. Says one : “ Madam, Captain 
Inoi8 is a gentleman and a Christian, and wouldn’t be seen in 
your potty little place of meeting. A heathen, indeed ! But 
I can excuse the feelings of an envious mother.” (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The Coffer Princess. By Kirk Munroe. 

An exciting story of the Lake Superior mines, by the author 
of The Painted Deserts. A man is run over in the first nine lines, 
and this brisk form is maintained throughout the book. “ A 
Night with a Madman ” ; “ Lost in a Prehistoric Mine ” ; “A 
Battle with Smugglers.” These are chapter headings; and 
there are some very promising pictures too—pictures “ full of 
fight.” (Harper. 6s.) 

The Child Abel. By Claud Nicholson. 

A pathetic story of a misunderstood boy. The scene is 
laid in France, and all the actors are French. (George Allen.) 
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Views 

The Cradle of Civilisation. 

By F. Legge. 

While biologists have been exerting themselves to dis¬ 
cover the particular branch of our family-tree where we 
parted company from our cousins the apes, arch ecologists 
have been trying to ascertain the exact part of the earth’s 
surface where man first emerged from the savage state and 
acquired the rudiments of culture. Palestine, China, 
India, and Egypt have all been claimed, generally on 
a prion grounds, as the first seat of civilisation, but of late 
years everything has tended to assign the honour to a 
valley in Western Asia, and the recent American excava¬ 
tions on the site of the ancient city of Nippur have practi¬ 
cally put the matter beyond doubt. The narrative of the 
leader of the earlier of these expeditions was reviewed at 
length in the Academy of September 11 , 1897, and April 
30, 1898 ; and later researches have all gone to confirm the 
views there stated. It can now be confidently asserted 
that the delta at the head of the Persian Gulf formed by 
the estuaries of the Tigris and Euphrates was the spot 
where civilised man first appeared. 

The recent discoveries show that in 7000 b.c. this Meso¬ 
potamia, or Land-between-the-rivers, was inhabited by a 
race to whom many names have been given, but who are 
now generally called by Orientalists the Sumerians. They 
seemed to have belonged to the great Mongoloid or 
“ Yellow” variety of the human species; they spoke an 
agglutinative language (*.*., its compound words were 
formed by the mere stringing together of unaltered roots); 
they had beardless faces and (probably) snub noses, and 
they seem to have had black hair. There is some reason 
to suppose that they originally came from a colder and 
more hilly country than Mesopotamia, but under what 


circumstances there is no evidence to show. What is 
certain is, that at the date mentioned they had already been 
settled there for many centuries or even millenia, and that 
they had there developed a very high state of civilisation. 
At an age when the Egyptians were still using chipped 
flints for weapons and tools, the Sumerians were making 
daily use of copper and bronze; their pottery already 
showed an excellency of quality and design approaching 
that of the later Greeks; they had devised a vast system of 
irrigation by means of canals; and they had constructed 
out of sunburnt bricks stately palaces and temples equipped 
with drains and keyed arches. But perhaps their greatest 
advance was in the art of writing, by means of which they 
left behind them records engraved on soft day in the 
characters afterwards known as cuneiform, but which then 
bore traces of the original picture-writings from which they 
had developed. When we consider the length of time 
that must have been required for the perfection of these 
inventions, it seems certain that the Sumerians must have 
been settled on the Euphrates at least 8,000 years before 
the Christian Era. 

The history of this people, so far as we know it, shows 
the eternal warfare forced upon civilised races who 
live in contact with barbarian neighbours. Their earliest 
historical monument (about 4500 b.c.) exhibits them even 
then pressed hard by the wandering Semites of the north, 
who had probably poured down upon the cultivated land 
from the Arabian desert. Soon after this the attack must 
have overpowered the defence, and Semite kings appear 
as rulers of the country. But these primitive members of 
the Semitic race must have proved more amenable to 
civilisation than their cousins the Arabs or their poor 
relations the Jews in later times. During their centuries 
of struggle with the older inhabitants of the country they 
gradually adopted the Sumerian culture and turned it into 
the channel of foreign conquest. Under their sway Meso¬ 
potamian armies went out to the conquest of the then 
known world, until they touched the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean and took possession of Cyprus. The whole of 
Western Asia, perhaps as far south as the Punjab, was 
at one time or another subject to them ; and when a 
colony of Semitic emigrants from Mesopotamia founded 
the kingdom of Assyria, the empire of the world followed 
them. But the bulk of the natives who remained behind 
in what may now be called, from its chief city, Babylonia 
remained faithful to their national traditions. Although 
the ancient language of Sumer gave place to a Semitic 
dialect as a means of daily intercourse, the knowledge of 
it was kept on foot for religious purposes, while periodical 
returns to Sumerian methods seem to have been common. 
So late as 648 b.c. a revival of Sumerian feeling occurred, 
during which the citizens of Babylon wrote Sumerian as 
volubly, and no doubt as incorrectly, as the monks of the 
Middle Ages did Latin. 

It does not, of course, follow that because the valley of 
the Euphrates was the earliest spot where civilisation 
appeared that it was, therefore, the only centre from 
which it spread. Yet this theory is extremely likely to be 
true. The Greeks, from whom all modem Europe takes 
its civilisation, said that they were themselves the pupils 
of the Phoenicians. But the Phoenicians were an Assyrian 
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colony, and the Assyrians, as we have seen, owed their 
civilisation to the Sumerians. Ancient Egypt, also, as we 
every day see more clearly, was mainly indebted to Meso¬ 
potamia for her arts: the retention of pictorial writing after 
every other nation had adopted the better system of 
written characters being nearly her sole indigenous char¬ 
acteristic. China, too, has long been deposed on chrono¬ 
logical grounds from her self-claimed place as the oldest 
of nations, while the Rev. C. J. Ball, and the late Terrien de 
la Couperie, have shown good reasons for supposing that 
she owes her language and the groundwork of her culture 
to an historical connexion with the Sumerians. There 
remains India, but as the very earliest record of civilisa¬ 
tion there cannot be dated earlier than 3000 b.c., and her 
conquerors in pre-Christian times have always come 
upon her from the north, it must be a bold man who 
would assert that Babylonia received her culture from 
India rather than India from Babylonia. And there is 
another reason why it is extremely probable that the 
Sumerians were really the original distributors as well as 
the first possessors of culture. The traditions of every 
nation attribute the beginnings of its civilisation to the use 
of cereals, and it is obvious that the nation who first hit 
upon the idea of supporting itself by an easily produced 
food, capable of being stored for an indefinite length of 
time, must have obtained an immense advantage in the 
struggle for existence over tribes compelled to range over 
a vast amount of ground, in search either of game or of 
pasture for their flocks. Now Mesopotamia, where the 
rich silt left by the periodical overflow of two mighty 
rivers produces a soil of inexhaustible fertility, is the 
original home of the wheat plant, which there grows wild, 
and it was, therefore, in Mesopotamia that the gathering 
of men into cities first became possible. One might go 
further, and say that, without some such portable food as 
corn or flour, the marches through thinly populated tracts 
of the Semitic kings of Mesopotamia on their way to Syria 
and India would never have been undertaken. 

However that may be, there is no doubt that Babylonian 
civilisation received a great impetus from the success of 
those distant raids. Without them the arts would have 
been at a standstill for want of materials; for the soil of 
Babylonia produced hardly anything but corn and clay. 
The blocks of diorite from which the most ancient statues 
were carved had to be imported from the Sinaitic peninsula, 
teak for building from India, and cedar from Lebanon. 
And these commodities were generally sent in the shape of 
tribute imposed after a successful foray. On these raids, 
too, the nation depended for the supply of slaves, which 
relieved the free-born Babylonian from many of the cares 
of life. The carrying away into Babylon of whole tribes 
was a tradition there long before the time of the Jews, and 
the Babylonians practised slave-holding on a larger scale 
than any nation before or since. Without the troops 
of slaves who filled the Babylonian palaces and temples, 
tilled the fields, and manufactured luxuries for sale, 
Babylonia would never have become as she did the mart of 
the ancient world, and have accumulated such great wealth 
that on her conquest by Alexander he is said to have found 
in her cities more than £30,000,000 in coined money. So 
true is it that leisure rather than necessity is the mother of 


invention, and that war generally forms a stimulus rather 
than a drawback to the arts of peace. If, as some students 
of science have dreamed, it one day becomes possible to 
renew the exhausted tissues of the human body by some 
chemical process instead of by feeding, as we now do, upon 
plants and animals, the world may make as great a stride 
forward in the path of culture as she did when the 
Sumerians first emerged from savagery. 

The Late Mrs. Edward FitzGerald. 

By the death of Mrs. Edward FitzGerald (Lucy Barton), 
who died at Croydon on Sunday, in her ninetieth year, 
another link—and perhaps the last—in the chain uniting 
Charles Lamb and his circle with this generation has been 
snapped. 

Until 1849, when her father, Bernard Barton, the kindly 
Quaker poet of Woodbridge, died, Lucy Barton lived a busy 
and very useful life in that sleepy Suffolk town. But then 
came unforseen changes. When nearing the end, Bernard 
Barton had asked his friend and neighbour, Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald— “ Little Grange,” where FitzGerald kept his 
doves, is but a few steps from the old bank house, where 
Bernard Barton dwelt, and close to the placid Deben, 
where FitzGerald’s boat was moored—if he would act as 
his executor and look after Lucy Barton’s interests; and 
FitzGerald, though the prospect cannot have delighted his 
cloistral mind, consented. When the time came to carry 
out the task, FitzGerald was confronted by difficulties. He 
knew Lucy Barton well and esteemed her, and had often 
been a guest in her father’s house, where, although Barton 
was not rich, there was always plenty. But the poet left 
little enough for his daughter to live upon, and this fact so 
distressed FitzGerald that he thought it his duty to pro¬ 
pose marriage to her, and thus ensure for her circumstances 
of comfort. He did so, and she accepted; with results 
that are to a great extent public property. Although 
this is possibly the time to tell the story of an unfortu¬ 
nate experiment, the present writer is certainly, neither 
from qualification nor desire, the person to undertake 
it. It may be said, however, that after a short period 
husband and wife parted, to meet no more. FitzGerald 
needed a helpmate as little as any man ; Lucy Barton 
was resolute and independent; and mutual admiration 
of intellect is not the best groundwork for domestic 
happiness. FitzGerald behaved with generosity in the 
matter of alimony, but he refused even to dream of a re¬ 
union. His wife, on the contrary, believed that such a 
reunion was probable, if remote; and held to the hope 
until her husband’s death for ever dashed it from her. 
The story is a sad one, and peculiarly so to anyono who 
has seen the old lady’s solicitous care to keep within touch 
at her chair-side the little red leather case containing the 
portrait of the shy and eccentric scholar whose name she 
bore. 

But it was her association with Charles Lamb that made 
it a privilege to talk with Bernard Barton’s daughter; for 
of her husband she spoke seldom, and then briefly. On 
the contrary, she would recall her early life, so filled with 
Eliana, by the hour. “ B. B.,” as Lamb called her father, 
prized Lamb’s letters, and was proud indeed of being the 
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great man’s correspondent and confidant; and His daughter 
maintained that pride. Every letter that Lamb ever wrote 
to the Woodbridge poet was carefully preserved by her, 
and she had a morocco portfolio made to hold them. They 
were destined, she has often said, for the British Museum. 
It was to Lucy Barton that Elia wrote his album verses 
beginning 

little book surnamed of white, 
ending with the pretty stanza: 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 

Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. 

Over her mantelpiece hung the picture of a little boy 
learning to read at his mother’s knee, which Lamb and 
Hood framed and sent to Barton in 1827, and of which, 
the frame being too big, Hood remarked that Barton 
would be certain to like it because it was broad brimmed. 
Various other relics of those fragrant old times were also 
noticeable in her surroundings. 

To mention Lamb, whom she regarded and remembered 
as Lamb himself regarded and remembered Mrs. Battle 
and other of his ancient friends, was to excite her rich 
interest in a moment. As an example of the mental 
vigour which Mrs. FitzGerald retained almost to the 
end might be quoted a passage or so from the account— 
cited in a little Life of Bernard Barton which appeared a 
few years ago—of a visit paid by herself and her father to 
Charles Lamb in Colebrook-row in the early twenties. 
This Mrs. FitzGerald wrote out from memory with her 
own hand in the autumn of 1893—a very remarkable feat: 

It was rarely my lot to be in town with my dear father, 
but on one memorable occasion we made a call on Charles 
Lamb. It must have been not long after his removal t > 
Colebrook-row. We did not see Miss Lamb, and the visit 
must have taken place during one of those sad lapses which 
so often shadowed the lives of the brother and sister. 
Charles Lamb had given my father to understand that his 
house was near the New River—“ rather elderly by this 
time,” he said—and knowing what had happened to his 
short-sighted friend George Dyer, we knew that it could 
not be far off. Having left our omnibus and walked for 
some distance, we were rather at a loss to find our way, but 
meeting a postman the house was soon found. Some very 
high and rather narrow steps led up to the door, and our 
rap was answered by the master himself in decidedly 
morning undress. The door opened at once into the room 
in which he was sitting. He had evidently been reading, 
for a large, old volume had been laid aside open on a small 
table drawn dose to the fireside. I cannot remember 
whether his hair was grey. I think not; but there could 
be no forgetting the slight figure and the bright eyes 
which welcomed us. An old portrait hung over the fire¬ 
place ; I know it was of some noteworthy person, whose 
name I cannot remember. 

But what chiefly attracted me was a large old bookcase 
full of books ! I could but think how many long walks 
must have been taken to bring them home, for there were 
but few that did not bear the mark of having been bought 
at many a bookstall: brown, dark-looking books, distin¬ 
guished by those white tickets which told how much their 
owner had given for each. 

I wish I could recall what passed that day! I only re¬ 
member that the talk was of books, of authors, of Southey 
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especially, and of reviews. I cannot remember how long 
we were there, A luncheon of oysters, with its usual 
accompaniments, was brought in; our hospitable host 
equipped himself for a walk, and went with us until he saw 
us into the right omnibus, and with cordial farewells that 
memorable morning ended. 

I believe that once again I saw that bookcase. I was 
taken by some friends to call on Miss Lamb some little 
time after her brother’s death. When I was introduced to 
her, a chair was placed for me close to her own. She took 
up my hand, looked intently at me (my dress happened to 
be of blue muslin), and stroked down my skirts once or 
twice, saying, with a look of surprise and perhaps of slight 
reproach, “ Bernard Barton'» daughter ! ” But I think she 
soon forgave my un-Quakerly appearance, for she pre¬ 
sently took my arm, and led me up to a bookcase, before 
which we paced up and down, now and then stopping to 
look at it, and even to touch it. Surely at that moment 
we both remembered Colebrook-row. 

That, as has been said, was written in 1893, when Mrs. 
FitzGerald, though deaf and house-ridden, had still all 
her faculties. She wrote long letters to her friends, of 
whom she possessed many; devised plans of benevolence, 
of which she had a rich store; read the Standard with 
thoroughness every morning, and hated the proceedings of 
the Radical policy with whole-hearted fervour; made out 
her lists of library books—favouring principally travel and 
biography—with very keen interest; and was ready to 
take her part in conversation treating both of the affairs of 
to-day and of the past. Between the old and the new her 
sympathies seemed to be equally divided. The present 
writer’s memories of her belong solely to the afternoons, 
when throned in her pleasant sunny sitting-room at 
Croydon, with her father’s pictures on the walls—his 
portrait by Laurence over the fireplace, and here an Old 
Crome, there a Cotman and an Opie—and her father’s 
books on the shelves, she dominated the tea-table, refusing 
any assistance in pouring out the tea, recommending this 
and that as particularly delectable, and insisting, with her 
masterful old-world generosity, on her guest tasting them 
all. And all the time, although her years were eighty- 
and-five, she talked with spirit and humour and 
shrewdness. 

But two or three years ago second childhood came 
swiftly, following a change of home which Mrs. FitzGerald 
was very loth to make. Her memory then failed almost 
entirely. Hence her active life may be said to have 
ended with 1895. She will be remembered by all who 
were privileged to meet and hear her as a notable and 
dignified old lady, one of the loyallest of daughters, and 
a continually surprising example of the advantages of 
having been born in the first decade of this century. 
Taking her hand, at the dose of the little pilgrimages to 
Croydon which her recollections made so precious, one 
felt oneself to be near indeed to the author of Old China. 

E. V. L. 


A misprint crept into some verses called “ Yixi ” we 
printed a fortnight ago. The last four lines should read : 
And all these things—but two things— 

Were emptiness and pain: 

And Love—it was the best of them— 

And Sleep—worth all the rest of them. 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 

“ With a Portrait of the Author.” 

Nearly all book illustrations that do not represent real 
things or persons bother me. I hold an illustrated novel 
in abomination: I do not require a hint from an artist, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to help me to the visual realisa¬ 
tion of a character or a situation. It is a million to one 
that our conception of both will differ, and it is by no 
means axiomatic that his will be the better. No, not even 
if his pencil illustrates his own pen. Thackeray’s sketches 
are capital apart from his stories ; but take those deplor¬ 
able pictures—in Pendennis, let us say—and ask yourself 
if they do not mar the book horribly. Costigan, the 
Major, Foker, the whole dramatis persona are as real as 
taxes (and a deal more agreeable), while I read of them; 
but when I look upon their hopeless caricatures I could 
scatter the pages of the book to every wind of 
Hades. I am not singular in this matter. Many intelli¬ 
gent persons have expressed to me a similar opinion, but 
in language less moderate. And if this be true in the 
mundane sphere of the novel, it becomes very painfully 
true in the higher plane of poetry. Often I have been 
“ soaring with supreme dominion ” through that rarified 
atmosphere, when an unexpected illustration has suddenly 
set me upon the ground “ with the emphasis of a squashed 
apple-dumpling.” Are we, then, to warn off the artist 
from the whole domain of creative literature ? Not at all. 
When he gets between the covers of a work of imagina¬ 
tion, let him turn his attention to portraiture pure and 
simple : to portraits, I mean, of persons, places, and 
things; to a likeness of the author; to a view of his 
birthplace or his tombstone; to a sketch of his walking- 
stick, his cat, or his grandmother. If I like a book, I 
desire to see the pictured face of its writer; and if, 
having seen that, it repels me, I can neatly cut it out, 
without disembowelling the volume, and make spills of it, 
and conveniently light my pipe at the abhorred linea¬ 
ments. On the other hand, if his features recommend 
themselves to me, I shall often contemplate them with 
satisfaction; and if I find him exceedingly sympathetic, 
probably trace hidden resemblances between his face and 
mine—a pleasant discovery, highly gratifying to my 
harmless vanity. And surely all this would please the 
authors too. Many of them are not ill-looking; a few of 
them are even good-looking (one would name no names); 
and all of them would go handsomely down to posterity 
in this fashion, in company with those “ misty men of 
letters, their elders and their-,” who figure so agree¬ 

ably as the frontispieces of old books bound in calf. 

N. 


Parables. 

Possessions. 

A poet went on a visit to a great lord. 

And one morning the great lord said to him: “ Come, 
and I will show you my domain.” 

And all that day they rode and rode, and the great lord 
waved his hand in an “ All mine ! ” kind of way. 

Until at evenfall the stars came out, each in his appointed 


place. And, perceiving that the poet regarded them wist¬ 
fully, the great lord said : “ Marvellous, are they not ? ” 

“ Yes,” quoth the poet, waking up. “ Yours and mins ! ” 

Caution. 

“ We shall be very happy,” blushed the minor muse. 
“I have groves, and bees, and brooks that sing, and fields 
of lilies where it is always June.” 

“ And how about food ? ” inquired the boy. 

“ Jove— hear him ! ” cried the muse. 

T. W. H. C. 


A County Champion. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the British 
printing-press poured forth battalions of county histories, 
published in those vast volumes that are properly called 
tomes. They are invaluable to both the honest and the 
fraudulent genealogist; but as you gaze awestruck at 
them, “ looming a-row ” upon the strongest shelves of 
groat libraries, they appear to be books absolutely 
impersonal. However, a human pulse is often to be 
distinctly felt beating in these patient records. 

A kind of Waltonian benignity breathes, for instance, 
from a t hin quarto of mine, printed in 1771, and entitled A 
Sketch of the Materials for a New History of Cheshire: in a 
Letter to Thomas Falconer, Esq. It is little more than a cata¬ 
logue of books and MSS. relating to “that distinguished 
county,” but the delighted pride of the compiler bums like a 
furnace as he considers his native soil and the “celebrated 
Memorials of the ancient Glory of our Palatinate.” 

But proud as he is of his Cheshire birthright, his 
personal pride asks but little gratification. “For my own 
part,” he says, “ it will be sufficient praise if I endeavour 
to wreathe an Honorary Chaplet that may adorn the brows of 
our chosen historian, without presuming to the vanity of 
placing it on my own.” 

So the good creature marshals his catalogue with infinite 
heartsease, wielding his quill with a more sweeping dignity, 
and smacking his lips over the choicer items: the Authen- 
tick Manuscripts, the Draughts of Old Seals, the Journals of 
Sir Wm. Brereton, “written in a small, but very fair 
hand, and I am sufficiently happy in calling myself the 
owner of these volumes”; Sir Peter Leycester’s collections: 

Lady L. hath generously consigned all these volumes to 
the care and confidence of your Friend.” But between his 
descriptions of these and numerous other treasures my anti¬ 
quarian has scattered many stout “ asides,” as thus: “ If 
the English Roast Beef and the Beverage of our Ancestors 
retain at this day any part of their former distinction, it is 
undoubtedly upon what old Drayton calls ‘ The Cestrian 
Shore.’” And again: “I own I always glow with an 
honest indignation whenever I see the substantial manners 
and the sensible customs of our ancestors, so miserably 
fricassidd away as they are, by professedly mimicking the 
Genius of a People so contrary to our own.” 

A later hand has painted on the “ ample verge” of the 
pages the arms of many families of the county, which 
ancient Speed quaintly dubs the “ Seed-Plot of Gentility.” 
Xhese gorgeous achievements blaze fitly enough beside the 
ecstatic periods of the anonymous panegyrist of the “ great 
English blood of Cheshire, chief of men.” E. S. B. 
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James Thomson. 

The issue of a revised edition of the Life of James 
Thomson (A. and H. B. Bonner), by Mr. H. S. Salt, directs 
fresh attention to a poet the public have not overmuch 
delighted to honour. Nor is that neglect surprising. Thtf 
public reads for pleasure; and that man would have small 
poetic sensitiveness who should read the City of Dreadful 
Night precisely for pleasure. The world is black, but 
Thomson’s poem is blacker. One reader, at least, -was 
plunged into more than his native gloom after looking at 
life through the smoked glass of this poet’s mind. Info 
a consideration of Thomson his biography enters more than 
in the case of most poets; for without it one cannot under¬ 
stand and allow for his poetry. Rossetti’s poetry is 



JAMES THOMSON (B.V.) 


mirthful by the side of it, for Rossetti had a more favoured 
existence. 

Thomson, like his fat, good-humoured, lazy, and all¬ 
contrasting namesake of the Castle of Indolence , was a 
Scotchman. Indeed, we have a theory that Jimmy 
Thomson, by the Theosophist law of Karma , was reincar¬ 
nated as James Thomson; did penance for his much lying 
in bed by a strenuous and pessimistic existence, and for 
the Castle of Indolence by the City of Dreadful Night. The 
modem poet’s father was a sailor, given to mirth and the 
social glass, his mother an Irvingite of a melancholy 
temper. He curiously joined the geniality of his father 
to more than the melancholy of his mother—a note for the 
student of heredity. Bom in Glasgow, he inherited 
misfortune. His father at one stroke lost the use of 
his right arm and all his good temper by paralysis; 
the parents came to London, and had to place the 
hoy in the Royal Caledonian Asylum. Soon after, his 
mother died; eleven years later his father. He was left 


an orphan, educated by charity, though not without kind 
friends in a family of the name of Gray. From the 
Caledonian Asylum he passed to the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, to be educated for an Army scholarship. 
At both places he was a clever scholar, and bright and 
popular with his schoolfellows. He .was proficient in 
athletics ; and was further unlike the typical poet in being 
specially distinguished as a mathematician. At about 
seventeen he passed to the barracks at Ballincollig, 
Ireland, to gain two years’ experience as an under-teacher 
to the garrison. His early-declared literary tastes there 
developed, and he began to write poetry. 

What was still more important, he fell in love. The 
yoimg Dante’s Beatrice was the daughter of an armourer- 
sergeant belonging to the garrison, and was of the mature 
age of fourteen. Not a very serious affair, one might think; 
yet it proved so. Poets are apt to be precocious, and 
terribly serious, in such matters. A female acquaintance 
says the girl resembled Eva, in Uncle Tom's Cabin. The 
description of Eva is the description of a middle-class 
angel on a tombstone, so we need not take the comparison 
very gravely. What is really grave is that she bore the 
impermissible name of Matilda Weller. They were en¬ 
gaged, name and all, the boy of eighteen and the bread- 
and-butter miss. He returned to the Chelsea school, and 
the girl died. The blow afflicted him to the heart, nor 
till his latest day did he cease poignantly to regret it. 
She was his first love, she was also his last; which 
accounts for much. Too grim a life was his for any after¬ 
dreams of love. He entered the Army as a schoolmaster, 
and contrived for some time to unite his duties with the 
study of literature. But two things happened which pro¬ 
foundly affected his career. He made the acquaintance 
of Charles Bradlaugh (then in the Army), and—at twenty- 
one—he made the acquaintance of drink, made it but too 
well. Bradlaugh he had met during his assistant-teacher- 
ship at Ballincollig; and the acquaintance cannot but 
have increased his predisposition to Free Thought. He 
was brought up in rigid Presbyterianism by his Irvingite 
mother; and the examples of such reaction are many. 
After eight years he was dismissed from the Army for an 
act of insubordination to which he was only a passive 
accessory, and found himself thrown on London. Brad¬ 
laugh had left the Army, and started the Reformer. He 
received Thomson into his house for a time, got him a 
clerkship, and gave him work on the Reformer ; on which 
he was a zealous worker, and to which nearly all his early 
poems were contributed. 

His clerkship at length came to an end, and then began 
the ever-deepening tragedy of his life. It is too miserable 
to be pursued in detail. For some time he kept Fate at 
bay by a series of secretaryships in a series of companies, 
which systematically came to grief. He was employed by 
a New York paper as correspondent in the Carlist war, 
contributed but three letters in a month, was recalled for 
his remissness, and his salary refused him. He gained 
some experience and a broken constitution. This was in 
1873. He continued to live by literature, principally 
through the National Reformer , and was not in deep poverty. 
But he suffered from insomnia, from congenital melan¬ 
choly, and from fits of intemperance. The outcome was 
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the City of Dreadful Night , commenced earlier, but finished 
now, and published in the Reformer in' 1874. It won much 3 
recognition from eminent men, both here and in America. 4 
But it was seven years before it appeared in book form, 
and meanwhile Thomson fell into bitter misfortune. He 
quarrelled with Bradlaugh, and lost his employment on the 
Reformer. Instead, he contributed to the Secularist, but it 
did not last long. For seven years he wrote—he could , 
write—no poetry, and his chief support was a tobacconist’s 
paper— Cope’s Tobacco Plant. He could get no employment 
on the daily papers, for he refused to write against his -* 
convictions. A poet of remarkable powers drudging for a 
trade journal! And yet they say the days of Grub-street 
are no more! 

At length his first book was published, including the 
City of Dreadful Night, and won immediate success. 
Another volume followed; he gained admission to the 
reviews, and felt and wrote more cheerfully, but the ' 
struggle had worn him down. On a visit to some friends 
at Leicester he gave way to intemperance; he returned to 
London in shame and despair, and surrendered himself 
to the besetting temptation; he was turned out of his 
lodgings, and, after some months of nameless wanderings 
and degradation, came the final scene at Philip Bourke 
Marston’s house, when he was lifted bleeding and dying 
from his bed and carried to hospital. There, like Poe and 
Baudelaire, he expired. 

A brilliant talker, full of kindliness and social merri¬ 
ment, beloved by all who knew him, methodical and hard 
working, this man was ruined by constitutional pessimism, 
intemperance, and the cruel struggle against poverty. 
His intemperance was itself probably constitutional. As 
for his poverty, it has long been settled that the people of 
England, who will maintain a singer, a pianist, or an 
actor in luxury, will graciously allow a poet to write if he 
pleases, and live if he can, provided they are not asked to 
pay for him. They will even read his books—if they can 
borrow them from their neighbour. Add to these con¬ 
ditions a creed without hope, without faith, without love 
(as he has himself said), and it is no marvel his poetry is 
what it is. If from Shelley he learned much in style—and 
from Dante in his greatest poem—it was Leopardi who 
dominated his thought. Necessity is lord of life, and for 
man there is no better morrow, nor hope of such a morrow. 
Profoundest pity for his tragic fellow-beings is the only 
softer note in the iron symphony. In his lesser poems 
there are brighter moods; there are images of brilliant 
fancy, which show what he might have been with a 
happier fate, though the execution is apt to lack 
perfection, inevitableness of form. But, by far his 
greatest, as it is his typical work, is the City of 
Dreadful Night. It is an edifice of black marble. It is 
not throughout equal, for much of it is fine eloquence 
rather than poetry; and again the utterance is not always 
inevitable, it has bits of uninspired, even conventional 
diction. It loses in artistic effect by the pre-determination 
with which gloom is monotonously piled upon gloom: a 
greater poet, more master of himself, would have allowed 
some contrast to heighten the dusk. It is a Rembrandt 
without the point of light. But the best passages are 
truly terrible in their massive sincerity of darkness. The 


crowning description of the figure of Melancholia 
dominating the city makes an insupportable tragic 
impression. His diction, at its best, is both noble and 
reticent. Description is the striking feature of the poem. 
His biographer says that his descriptions might be trans¬ 
ferred to canvas without the loss of a particular. This is 
their deficiency. The finest poetic description depends 
upon the something which cannot be transferred to paint¬ 
ing, and is inalienable from poetry. It is not the greatest 
artists who dwell upon the debatable land between two 
arts. Description of this order, and the expression of one 
emotion—despair—do not make a great poet. Thomson is 
not a great poet. But he is, at his finest, a poet of 
oondensed and arresting, if contracted, power. His life is 
to blame, that he is more usually unequal and diffuse. 


Things Seen. 

Alleviation. 

The train was on the point of starting. A porter opened 
the door of the carriage abruptly, put a brown paper 
parcel and a small boy in the comer seat opposite to 
mine, and shut it again with a crash. There was a 
chink of coppers, and I saw the porter’s forefinger toes 
upward towards his cap as he turned away and left the 
small boy’s custodian, a tall grizzled English gentle¬ 
man, with his strong face framed in the square of the 
window opposite the chubby seven years old youngster. 
He looked up the platform, and down the platform, and 
then back towards the engine once more, in silence. The 
small boy’s worsted legs and laced boots dangled before 
me, and he gazed out wistfully at the advertisements and 
the great trucks of luggage. I made up my mind he was 
going to school for the first time. 

Neither spoke till the man said: 

“ Now you’re off, I think.” 

A whistle blew. 

“ Good-bye, my boy; God bless you.” Hia arms came 
through the window, and his shaven lips reached out, 
trembling, to meet his little son’s round pink cheek. The 
train began to move, and he turned away with a lingering 
backward glance at the small adventurer. 

The tears sprang into the small boy’s eyes and ran fast 
down his cheeks, and his lips sucked in with his uncon¬ 
scious sobs. Then, ere the tail of the train had well left 
the platform, he manfully dried his face, and turned to 
open the brown paper parcel. Als he cut the string with 
a brand new pocket-knife, he caught my eye, and, still 
shaken with his sobs, he turned and proffered me a 
modest bricklet of plum cake upon its point, 

“ Won’t you h—h—h—have some cake ? ” he said. 


The Promised End. 

Down at the bottom of the sordid little street where I 
stood, a Salvationist funeral was passing. It had been 
raining heavily, and was toward night. The costers’ 
barrows stood thick along the gutters, which gleamed a 
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pale green with cabbage refuse and vegetable decay. A 
potman threw a can of water from a window at a cat 
below; a haggard woman stood fingering the dreadful 
pieoee of meat marked “ One Penny ” on a butcher’s stall. 
The air was dose and dense, packed with ugly noise; and 
at the bottom of the street the procession passed—first two 
flags, drenched and shivering round their poles, then a 
strident band playing “ Shall we gather at the river ? ” 
with drum that came in loudly at the end of every line. 
A ragged following shuffled after. The procession passed, 
ungainly and grotesque, beating its pathetic way through 
the splashing mud. When it was gone I found that my 
eyes had tears in them. 



MR. WILLIAM ARCHER, AS SEEK BY 
MR. MAE BERRPQHM, 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mr. Cohan Doyle is himself the hero of a story 
in a little Irish town. The town possesses a convent 
ruled by a Mother Superior, whose eyes have seen their 
best days. Going lately into the local bookseller’s shop, 
she picked up a volume which she thought was written by 
Canon Doyle, a dignitary of renown in those parts. She 
bought it, and had it read aloud for edification at the 
midday meal of the community. The edification in the 
first chapter seemed far to seek. Never had love-making 
been so freely alluded to within those secluded walls. 
The novices were thrilled. “ Well, well,” said the Mother 
Superior, “ the dear Canon is preparing us for a miracle 
of grace. The frivolous flirt, by the mercy of Heaven, 
no doubt ends by taking the veil. Then came the 
awakening. Someone eagerly peering into the volume 
perceived that the title-page bore the word Conan instead 
of Canon. The discovery reached the ears of the Mother 
Superior. “ Very well,” she said, “ the bookseller where 
we bought the book is a pious man, and, now that we have 
paid for it, we should be wasteful not to read it to the 
end.” What she decreed was duly done; and it is Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s fault if all succeeding books chosen for 
community perusal have seemed to be exceedingly dull. 

Sir William Habcourt, whose letters on Revolting 
Anglicans have been hailed by his political opponents as 
possible embarrassments for the Liberal Party, wields so 
ready and effective a pen that one wonders at the abnega¬ 
tion he has shown in one department of life—for never has 
he written a book. As a letter-writer in the Times he is, 
of course, no new hand. He was the “Historicus” of 
days now long gone; and he was besides a leader-writer in 
those columns where now his name is rarely mentioned 
without a gibe. Yet the abstention of Sir William from 
any more formal appearance as an author may easily be 
accounted prudent. “ Why does he write these hysterical 
tracts?” was the late Mr. Forster’s angry query when 
Mr. Gladstone began his series of pamphlets on religious 
polemics in the seventies. Politicians do well to stand 
aloof from religious strife. Lord Rosebery knows that; 
and though he is a man of most definite religious sympathies 
and leanings, they are unknown to any but his intimates. 
Sir William Harcourt may realise by now, from the allusions 
of Mr. Carson and other opposing politicians, that a similar 
reticence on his own part would have been a better thing 
politically than any display, however brilliant, of contro¬ 
versial fireworks. 

A rather particularly interesting matrimonial announce¬ 
ment concerning a member of the Royal Family is likely 
to be made within the next two or three months. 

A wedding has just taken place in Venice that has, for 
accidental reasons, a good deal of interest attaching to it. 
It is that of the handsome young woman who has sat as 
model to Mr. Barrett Browning in most of the figure- 
pictures he has painted during the last few years. Miss 
Sari anna Browning, the devoted sister of the poet, who is 
wonderfully energetic for her eighty years, was among 
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those who took part in the festivities attending the 
marriage. 

Turning over an old Quarterly Review the other day I 
chanced upon an article on Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion. 
Its author, as I recall, was Mr. Alfred Austin. That is 
nearly twenty years ago, and much has happened since 
then to make the article more interesting now than it 
was on the day of its publication. Personal things and 
obvious too these mostly are; but there is one phrase of 
the present Laureate’s which seems to be worth, on his 
part, a reconsideration. Of Canning he says that in com¬ 
parison with Lord Beaconsfield he was an “illiterate 
ruler.” Such will hardly be the opinion of most men; nor 
ought it, one thinks, to have found expression in that 
particular periodical; for Canning, besides being at Eton 
and Oxford distinguished by his knowledge of both 
ancient and modern literature, was himself a brilliant 
Quarterly reviewer. His verses and his plays remain; 
there are phrases in them which have passed into daily 
speech; and Lord Rosebery, in any history of the 
marriages between Politics and Letters, will certainly 
never omit that “great name of Canning” which awed 
and inspired the youth of Gladstone. 


Attkb living very quietly at Croydon for many years, 
Mrs. Edward FitzGerald (of whom an appreciation will be 
found on another page) died there last Sunday morning, 
at the age of ninety. The world was not aware of the exist¬ 
ence of this ancient Quaker lady; and, had it been so, it 
would only with difficulty have associated her with her 
long dead husband, Edward FitzGerald, one of the few 
real friends Tennyson ever had, and the owner himself of 
high literary fame. And the world would be partly 
right. She did not really belong to FitzGerald, a difficult 
husband, if the truth were known, for anybody. She 
belonged, rather, by her double right of birth and instinct, 
to the calm Quakerly family circle of her father, Bernard 
Barton. The most amiable of men—to whose poetry Byron 
paid a tribute of praise, with a good nature not always 
apparent in him—settled at Woodbridge as a com and 
coal merchant in 1806. His preference was, however, 
not for the ledger, but for literature, and the death 
of his wife, within a year of her marriage, left 
him a widower (with this daughter, Lucy), free to 
bid good-bye to the Woodbridge business and to 
follow the more congenial calling of a tutor in the 
Waterhouse family at Liverpool, where, by the way, he 
became an intimate with Roscoe. Another year, and he 
was back again at Woodbridge, where he entered the 
bank of the Messrs. Alexander (the same family of 
Alexander that has since supplied young sitters to Mr. 
Whistler), and there did his leisurely duty for forty years, 
continuing it to within twS days of his death. 


No doubt, it was a little dull; no doubt, the bank clerk, 
with his evenings free for composition, felt himself in a 
corner, far from the great city that made poets 
famous; no doubt, the fare in the modest cottage was 
plainer—the meat tougher—than even that of which 
Tennyson later complained when he paid his last visit 


to Bernard Barton’s son-in-law in that sleepy Suffolk town. 
“Keep to the bank and the bank will keep you” was 
Charles Lamb’s counsel of prudence. “You know not 
what a rapacious set these booksellers are,” he says in 
another letter, somewhat too roundly. “ Ask even Southey, 
who (a single case almost) has made a fortune by book- 
drudgery, what he has found them. Oh, you know not 
—may you never know—the miseries of subsisting on 
authorship! ” To the same effect wrote Byron, Southey 
himself, and others. Bernard Barton must have had a 
certain literary satisfaction in summarising the situation in 
the words: “I shall go on making figures till death makes 
me a cipher.” This it did in 1849. With him in those 
last hours was Lucy FitzGerald, then Lucy Barton, 
his only daughter, the lady whose death is now at last 
announced. 


In his last hours, Bernard Barton—a short and scarce 
memoir of whom FitzGerald himself wrote—was much 
troubled by the death of a favourite niece at York. 
Before us happens to lie the copy of a few harmless 
birthday lines of his sent to a member of her family, and 
not hitherto put into print: 

My cousin from the banks of Ouse, 

Doubt not that willingly my Muse 
Her min strel debt shall pay, 

And wish—can Muse of mine do less ?— 

That every good which life can bless 
May crown thy natal day. 

To clothe that wish in words as few 
As rhyme and reason well can do: 

May’st thou, my love, inherit 
Thy angel mother’s quiet mind, 

While with her graces are combined 
Thy father’s sense and spirit. 

This is a fair specimen of the verses of which Byron 
wrote: “If others think as well of your poetry as I do, 
you will have no cause to complain of your readers.” 


Sib William Welby-Geegoby, who died last Saturday 
afternoon, was a man of strong character and of some 
superiority of observation. His wife, too, who was a 
Stuart-Wortley and a Maid of Honour to the Queen, has 
always kept an open mind. Her sympathies were with 
Arabi Pasha, for instance, when nearly all England was 
applauding the bombardment of Alexandria and the 
slaughter of Tel-el-Kebir. A little pamphlet she published 
in 1882 on Arabi and His Household did not go far—the 
subject was not popular. She knew that, and she knew 
the common politician and the reticence which is his when 
there is clamour in the steet. “But I, like Master 
Shadow, present no mark to the enemy,” she said; so she 
put down what she knew of “ Arabi the Egyptian,” of his 
wife, and of his mother. That was an act of patriotic 
piety which, as her husband was a party to it, one now 
cares to recall. Sir William and Lady Welby-Gregory 
had two sons and one daughter, now Mrs. Oust. 


The Sirdar, before he sails, is going to sit to Mr. Caton 
Woodville for the picture of the Gordon Memorial service 
at Khartoum after the Battle of Omdurman, which 
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he is going to paint (from photographs and descriptions— 
for he was not present) for the Queen. The picture that 
is half military and half religious is one of the most 
impressive that can he painted; and it will be interest¬ 
ing to note Mr. Caton Woodville’s success in this new 
phase of his art. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 


“Theopen Thebe is some difference of opinion among 
By c. b. the critics as to what the question is that is 

Baimond. j e ft 0 pen in this story. The Daily Chronicle 

reviewer makes no doubt that it is the question whether 
first cousins should marry. The Pall Mall Gazette also 
accepts this as the motive of the story, though it is 
revealed “very late on.” On the other hand, the critic 
of Literature is less sure, and writes : 


It is hard to say wbat is the question which is left open. 
It may be the question whether there is or is not a future 
world in which those who love each other on earth will be 
reunited; or whether under either, and which, of these 
hypotheses it is or is not lawful for the loving couple to 
commit simultaneous suicide. Or lastly, it may be the 
narrower question whether it is physiologically expedient 
for first cousins to marry. For there is much debate 
on all these points either directly between, or with imme¬ 
diate reference to, the heroine and hero of the story— 
children both of a decaying family, with all the mysterious 
burden of the maladie du siecle pressing heavily upon them, 
producing in the latter its usual effect of listless despair, 
and in the former, by a very truly and subtly observed 
inversion, a sort of neurotic and irrational joie de vivre. 

The slow development of this story, and the author’s 
merciless accounting for every member of a large family, 
have proved tiresome to some critics. The Scoteman says: 

Then the children gradually grow up — oh, very 
gradually indeed—and their love affairs begin; and those 
who were babies drift on into maiden aunts and elderly 
men, and die and are no more, and still the book continues 
with the tenacity of Tennyson’s brook. Why will the 
modem novelist train his heroine from the cradle P 


This critic is distinctly at variance with his brother of the 
Pall Mall Gazette on the plan and unity of the book : 


The Scotsman. 

Mr. C. E. Baimond has 
laun-hed on the world a book 
crowded with many passengers 
and much miscellaneous cargo, 
which steers a very uneven 
and aimless course in the 
direction of certain vague 
theories. The Open Question 
begins—well, it is an im¬ 
possible feat at the dose of 
the book to remember how it 
began, after so much has 
happened — but it certainly 
began in America at the time 
of the Civil War, because 
somewhere near the begin¬ 
ning there was a good deal 
very interesting and graphic 
about the war and the niggers, 


The Pall Mall Gazette. 

The story concentrates it- 
. self to show how they fulfilled 
the compact. The bearing 
becomes evident of all Ethan’s 
pessimistic views of life, his 
loathing of deformity and 
misery, his great Paris dis¬ 
covery that man is master of 
his fate in the high old Koman 
sense, and need not bear any 
of these things or cumber the 
ground. And one is left 
marvelling at the unerring¬ 
ness with which little point 
after little point of the story 
has had its share of influence 
towards this final result. 


Coming now to the praises of the book, the Daily 
Chroniele says: “There is a seriousness of purpose, an 
artist’s genuine humility before his material, mated to 
a rare sense of life and the play of strong hearts and souls, 
which make this a book of moment.” The St. James's 
Gazette plumply calls “ C. E. Eaimond’s ” book “ a novel 
of genius.” 

We have not for many years come across a serious novel 
of modem life—it is long, too, more than 400 pages long— 
which has more powerfully impressed our imagination or 
created such an instant conviction of the genius of its 
writer. Public taste in these matters is capricious, but if 
The Open Question is not recognised as the most thoughtful 
piece of constructive fiction, not merely of this year or last 
year, but certainly since Mrs. Humphry Ward made her 
reputation with Robert Elsmere, we shall be surprised. . . . 
It is not meat for little people or for fools; but for those 
who care for English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive 
intellect, building up types of living humanity for our 
study, it will be a new revelation of strength and strange, 
serious beauty. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Whistler’s New Book. 

Sib, —In your issue of the 19th you print a letter from 
the editors of the New York Critic, in which they defend 
themselves against a supposed accusation on my part that 
they had obtained by unfair means certain information 
with regard to Mr. Whistler’s forthcoming book, The 
Baronet and, the Butterfly. May I be allowed to say that 
I have never for one moment questioned the bond fides of 
the editors of the New York Critic, but simply suggested 
that they probably were the victims of an indiscretion.— 
I am, &c., 

Wm. Heinemann. 

21 , Bedford-street, London, W.C. 

Nov. 22, 1898. 


Shylock. 

Sib, —In your issue of November 19 you note that, in a 
paper read somewhere the other day, Mr. William Poel, 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society, stated his belief that 
Shylock ought to be represented by a low comedian, 
Shakespeare having intended him for a comic character. 
This suggestion seemed to your critic quite new and 
strange. 

I beg to submit that for Mr. Pool’s conception of Shy¬ 
lock there is not a little to be said. To apply external 
evidence, “ The Merchant of Venice ” was the product of 
Shakespeare’s comedy period, and it would be as comedy 
that Mr. Poel would render it. As represented at the 
Lyceum to-day, or by Edmund Kean at the beginning of 
the century, and, in fact, by everyone else, it possesses 
much of the tragic element. 

That is because we adapt it to our modem temperament. 

Heine tells us that at a representation of the play one of 
the audience wept and exclaimed: “This poor man is 
wronged.” But at the time Shukospearo lived the Jews 
were subject to persecution, and were everywhere objects 
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of ridicule and contempt; while even to-day the lines, “ I 
will be .assured I may,” never fail to provoke laughter. 
The part is full of lines which can easily be read for a 
humorous character. 

The scene with Tubal was no doubt the most laughable 
in the play to the gallants on the stage, burdened by 
Jewish bonds; to the merchants and their wives in the 
galleries, to t whom the Jew was an object of contempt; 
and to the groundlings of the pit, who, when a Jew crossed 
their path, relieved their feelings by ridicule and horse- 
play. 

This was the audience for whom Shakespeare wrote— 
intolerant, bigoted, and ignorant. How, then, can it be 
maintained that he meant the part to provoke sympathy ? 
If, however, a low comedian were to play the part to-day, 
making it a humorous character, he would be hissed off the 
stage. The public have grown more tolerant, education 
has broadened their sympathies, and they do not now 
condemn a man for his belief. So the reading of the 
characters of Shakespeare’s plays must necessarily reflect 
the spirit of the age in which they are produced, excepting 
to those who study the Elizabethan age in all its phases. 

Had your critic undertaken this preliminary study, he 
might not have found Mr. Poel’s suggestion so laughable; 
he would at least have understood the reason that prompted 
it._I am, &c., Alfred J. Wareinq. 

119, Cheapside, E.C. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 8. 

It o&nnot be said that this competition has been Bnooesefnl. We 
have received many lists, but the anthors thereof have all, in one 
respect or another, gone astray. As an example we may oite 
Matthew Arnold’s poem “ Dover Beach,” whioh someone inolndes 
under the heading “ Kent.” That is not what U required in making 
a literary map of England. We have, however, oompiled from the 
various replies sent in one long list; but its deficiencies are more 
noticeable almost than its inclusions, although it has some interest 
of its own. Essex has no place, it will be observed—Mr. Baring 
Gould's Mehalah might have been mentioned—and London is omitted 
because there is too much material. London, indeed, might have a 
competition to itself. Here is the composite list, the largest con¬ 
tributor to whioh is Miss Helen Hart, Ruswarp, near Whitby, to 
whom, therefore, a cheque for one guinea has been sent: 

Northumberland. 

General. Sir W. Besant. “ Dorothy Forster.” 

Tyneside. H. Pease. “ The Mark of the De’il." 

Yorkshire. 

Colne Valley. I charlotte Bronto. “ Jane Eyre ” and “ Shirley.” 

Sprn Valley. > 

Bolton Abbey. W. Wordsworth. “ White Doe of Rylstone.” 

Spen Valley. Emily Bronte. “ Wuthering Heights.” 

„ Annie Bronte. “ Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” 

", Halli well Sutoliffe. “ Man of the Moors.” 

Conningsboro'. Sir Walter Soott. “ Ivanhoe.” 

Knaresborough. Bulwer Lytton. “ Eugene Aram.” 

Wensleydale. Mary Beaumont. “JoanSeton." 

Cleveland (Danky). Canon Atkinson. “ Forty Years in a Moor¬ 
land Parish.” 

Barnard Castle District. Charles Dickens. “ NioholasNickleby.” 

„ Sir Walter Scott. “ Rokeby.” 

Whitby. Mrs. Gaskell. “ Sylvia’B Lovers.” 

„ Mary Linskill. “Haven-under-the-Hill,” “Between 
Heather and Northern Sea," and 
“ Tales of the North Riding.” 

Middleham. Bulwer Lytton, •• Last of the Barons.” 


Lincolnshire. 

Charles Diokens. “ Bleak House.” 

Tennyson. “ Looksley Hall ” and “ Gardener’s Daughter.” 

Norfolk. 

Yarmouth. Charles Diokens. “ David Copperfield." 

Warwick. Rider Haggard. “Joan Haste." 

„ George Borrow. “ Lavengro." 

Suffolk. 

Aldborough. George Crabbe. “ The Borough.” 

Kent. 

Kent Marshes. ) Dioken9 ( “Great Expectations” and “David 
Dover. 1 " 1 Copperfield." 

Tunbridge Wells. Thackeray. “ The Virginians.” 

„ Meredith. “ The Tale of Chloe.” 

Penskurst. Sir P. Sidney. “ Arcadia.” 

Sussex. 

Hastings. Bulwer Lytton. “ Harold." 

Brighton. H. Ainsworth. “ Ovingdean Grange.*’ 

South Downs. Jefferies. “ Dewy Morn.” 

Hampshire. 

Selbornn. Gilbert White. “ Selbome.” 

Winchester. Anthony Trollope. “ Barcheater ’ Novels. 

„ T. Hardy. “Teas.” 

Bournem nth. Sir W. Besant. “ The Seamy Side." 

Alton. J. Austen. "Pride and Prejudice. - ’ 

Dorsetshire. 

William Barnes. “ Poems.” 

Weymouth. Hardy. “TheTrumpet-Major.” 

Portland BUI. Hardy. “ The Pursuit of the Well-Beloved.” 

Devonshire. 

Plymouth. Charles Kingsley. “ Westward Ho ! ” 

„ Henry Kingsley. “ Geoffrey Hamlyn." 

Exmoor. R. D. Blackmore. “ Lorna Doone,” “ Christowell,” Ac. 

„ E. Philpotts. “ Children of the Mist.” 

Wurth Deton and Dirt moor. Lucaa Malet. “ Wages of Sin.” 

, „ Baring Gould. “ John Herring,” Ac. 

„ O’Niell. “ Devonshire Idylls.” 

Whyte-Melville. “ Katerfelto.” 

„ Baring Gould “In Taunton Town." 

„ „ R. D. Blaokmore. “ Cripps the 

Carrier." 

Clovelly. C. Kingsley. “ Two Years Ago.” 

Cornwall. 

Quiller-Couoh. “ The Deleotable Duchy,” Ac. 

Charles Kingsley. “ Two Years Ago.” 

B. Gould. “ In the Roar of the Sea." 

B. Gould. “ The Red Spider.” 

Somersetshire. 

Bath. Thackeray. “ Pendennis.” 

„ Dickens. “ P ickwick." 

„ Jane Austen. “ Northanger Abbey." 

„ Henry Fielding. “TomJonee.” 

„ Conan Doyle. “ Micah Clarke.” 

M.raball » Under the Mendips.” 

Gloucestershire. 

Teiekesbury. Mrs. Craik. “ John Halifax. 

Old Bristol. “ In Colston’s Days." 

Bristol. T. E. Brown. “ Poems." 

Cheshire. 

Knutsford. Mrs. Gaskell. “ Cranford." 

Wantwich. B. Gould. “ Queen of Love." 

Lancashire. 

Worth Lancashire. Mrs. Gaskell. “ North and South ” and “ Mary 

Barton." 

M. E. Franois. “ A North Country Villsge." 
Rochdale. Clegg. “ David’s Loom." 
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Westmoreland. 

Wordsworth. “ Poems.” 

Keeicick. E. Lyall. “ Hope the Hermit.” 

„ Collingwood. ‘‘The Bondwoman." 

„ Humphry Ward. “ Robert Elsmere.” 

Cumberland. 

Mrs. H. Ward. “ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” 

Derbyshire. 

Sir W. Scott. “ Peveril of the Peak.” 

Nottinghamshire. 

Sir W. Soott. “ Ivanhoe.” 

Staffordshire. 

Potterits. Mrs. Birchenough. “ Potsherds.” 

Warwickshire. 

George Eliot. “ Scenes of Clerical Life." 

Sir W. Scott. “ Kenilworth.” 

Rugby. T. Hughes. “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 

„ G. Eliot. “ Middleman* ” and “ Silas Marncr.” 

Buckinghamshire. 

Mrs. H. Ward. “Maroella.” 

Leicestershire. 

.Uhby-de-la-Zouche. Sir W. Scott. “ Ivanhoe.” 

Oxfordshire. 

Sir W. Soott. “ Woodstock.” 

T. Hughes. “ Tom Brown at Oxford." 

M. Arnold. “ Thyrsis ” and “ The Scholar Gyp*y.” 

Oxford. T. Hardy. “ Jude, the Obscure.” 

„ Shorthouse. “ John Ingleeant.” 

„ Cuthbert Bede. “ Verdant Green.” 

„ Rhoda Broughton. “ Belinda.” 

Berkshire. 

T. Hughes. “ Scouring of the White Horse.” 

— “ Pages from a Private Diary.” 

Mias Mitford. “ Our Village.” 

Harrison Ainsworth. “ Windsor Castle.” 

Wiltshire. 

Marlborough. 8. Weyman. “ The Castle Inn.” 

„ Marshall. “ Under Salisbury Spire.” 

„ Richard Jefferies. ‘‘Story of My Heart,” and 

other books. 

Middlesex. 

Bulwer Lytton. “ Last of the Barons.” 

Surrey. 

R. D. Blackmore. “Dariel,” “Kit and Kitty." 

Meredith. “ Diana of the Crossways,” “ One of Our Conquerors,” 
Ac. 

Isle of Wight. 

Maxwell Gray. “ Silence of Dean Maitland." 

Isle of Man. 

Hall Caine. “ Manx Man,” ico. 

T. E. Brown. “ Poems." 

Scilly Isles. , 

Besant. “ Armorel of Lyonesse.” 

Competition No. 9. 

This week, in response to several requests, we give another paper 
of search questions. The ten passages quoted below form the con¬ 
cluding words of ten well-known or standard works of fiction. 


1. “ Papa, oome i" 

2. “ His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 

A paltry fortress and an ‘ humble' hand ; 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a Tale." 


3, Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and so do 
things pass away, like a tale that is told! 


4. But the chickens were wiser. 

5. His wife, the Lady Alexandrina, is to be seen in the one-horse 
carriage with her mother at Baden-Baden. 

6 . And I have by me, for my comfort, two strange white flowers— 
shrivelled now, and brown, and flat, and brittle—to witness that 
even when mind and strength had gone, gratitude and a mutual 
tenderness still lived on in the heart of man. 


7. But, taking a glance at the others of her late company of actors, 
she compresses her lips. 


8 . But, in spite of these deficiencies, the wishes, the hopes, the 
confidence, the predictions of the small band of true friends who 
witnessed the ceremony, were fully answered in the perfect hap¬ 
piness of the union. 


9. ‘‘You see, I know! I have been a sinner myself." 

10. What do you think it was > 

To all of our readers who name correctly the authors of the fore¬ 
going extracts, or a sufficient proportion of them, and the books in 
which they figure, will be sent a copy of London in Song, an 
antholo >y of poetry in praise of London, compiled by Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten. Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 
43, Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 6 . Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 354, and 
we rely, of course, on our readers’ sense of what is fair not to 
communicate the solution to others. All answers must be the 
result of independent research. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 16. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘Academy Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree¬ 
ments. 

Confessions. By H. C. 

On further consideration of this novel, which was noticed in 
these columns last week, the Conductors of the Bureau have 
arranged that a proposal for publication shall be made. 

Selby. By E. F. 

This work is described by the author as “ a pathological 
morality.” We never before heard of such a thing; but, having 
read the whole writing, we know what the lady means. It is 
an entertainment of a new kind. A surgeon loves the Matron 
of the hospital in which he works. At least, he thinks he does. 
The Matron is not so sure. She herself is a Christian; he is a 
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theist. The surgeon’s understanding of love is ethereal; hers 
is that 

Love is a clambering plant: 

Just as the creeper is rooted in earth, 

Love must be rooted in physical passion. 

As it is hard for a lady who is a Christian sensualist to wed a 
man who believes neither in the Archbishop of Canterbury nor 
in the Satanists, the Matron does not accept the Surgeon’s 
proposal of marriage. What happens afterwards does not 
concern the general reader of these notes. Enough has been 
said to indicate that E. F. is an original and daring thinker. 
Her originality, in its early manifestations, scandalised us. 
We feared that we were undergoing the misfortune of being 
made acquainted with a new expert in the facile philosophy of 
prurience. We were wrong. The romance, which is for the 
most part in verse, is as frank as Congreve was; and, strange 
to say, it has not a little of Congreve’s talent. The versifica¬ 
tion here and there is brilliantly witty; and, unpleasant as the 
theme of the work is, the work itself is not unwholesome. 
That is our own view; but it would not be the view of Mudie 
and Mr. Smith. We should act unjustly if we arranged for 
publication of a work which those great agents would reject. 

The Wedding of the Bote, by C. S. W.; The Way that Few 
May Find, by “Manuscripts”; A Life and an Incident, by 
Feo Napier; With Open Eyes, by A. E. ; The Conquest of Juliet 
Menzies, by M. A. Drew; A Share in a Woman, by Mary 
Willing; Mother Earth, by Zwei; The Storm Bride , and Other 
Tales, by Torquil; Mr. Carmichael Sloane, by 8. S.; Changed 
Hands, by Mars ; Sarsanet and Co., by B. E. ; Until the End, 
by H. O’B. B.; A High School Mistress, by L. B. ; Short Stories, 

by J. 8.-We cannot, we are sorry to say, deal with any of 

these MSS. .Every one of them is too meagre in the matter of 
bulk. Publishers have found that, unless the author is a person 
of high and known rank in literature, it is practically impossible 
to succeed with a volume of fiction which contains less than 
sixty thousand words. That is sad; but authors must face 
the fact. Quality, instead of quantity, ought to be, and 
ultimately is, the criterion in literature; but, in the cases of 
authors whose names are not popularly known, there is at 
present no sufficient means of applying it to published works 
which are quantitatively small. The bookseller stands in the 
way. He tells the publisher's traveller that he cannot find 
customers for an unknown writer’s work which is offered either 
in a minute volume or “ bumped out ” by the printer to make 
it seem larger than it really is; and the bookseller speaks the 
truth. Certain enterprising publishers endeavoured to meet 
the public view by issuing short novels at prices ranging from 
Is. fid. to 3s. fid.; but most of these series have been closed. 

We have written thus fully on the subject in order that 
no one should be discouraged. There is real merit in some 
of the little works mentioned in the list above. The author 
of The Storm Bride, for example, has an excellent style; and 
it is a pleasure to tell him that he has. 

Several criticisms are held over for lack of space. 


Announcements. 

Me. Max Pemberton’s new serial story, “The Garden of 
Swords,” will appear in Cassell’s Magazine, commencing in the 
Christmas Number. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish at the end of the 
present month an Autobiography of Dr. Newman Hall. 

On December 15 Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., pub¬ 
lishers of the Encyclopiedia of Sport, will issue the Sportsman’s 
Year Book, edited by C. S. Colman, sub-editor of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia, and by A. H. Windsor. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, December 1. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


H&rn&ck (Dr. A.), History of Dogma.(Williams k Norgate) 10/6 

Bright (W.), Some Aspects of Primitive Charch Life.(Longmans) 6/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Darby (Rev. J. L.), Chester Cathedral .(Isbister) 1/0 

Butler (A. J.), Bismarck: The Man, the Statesman (2 vols.) 

(Smith, Elder) 82/0 

Besant (Sir W.), South London ..(Chatto) 

Muntz (E.), Leonardo da Vinci (2 vols.).(Heinemann) 

Ruff (J. B.), The Confession of Catherine Sforza .(Dent) 1/6 

Vibart (Col. E.), The Sepoy Mutiny.(Smith, Elder) 7/6 

Della Rocca (Gen. E.), The Autobiography of a Veteran .(Unwin) 21 A) 

Carlyle (T.), Historical Sketches.(Chapman k Hall) 10/8 

Biagi lG.), The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley.(Unwin) 6/0 

Bradley (C.), The Reminisoenoes of Frank Gillard.(Arnold) 16/0 

Gearey (C.), Royal Friendships .(Digby, Long) 

Fitchett (W. H.) f Fights for the Flag .(Smith, Elder) 

Gregorovius (F.), The Emperor Hadrian.(Macmillan) 12/J 

Donisthorpe (W.), Down the Stream of Civilisation.(Newnes) 6/0 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.), Voice and Violin: Reminiscences.(Chatto) 6/0 

Vignolee (O. J.), Memoir of Sir Robert P. Scewart.(Marshall) net 7/8 

Palmer (R,), Memorials Personal and Political (2 vols.) ...(Macmillan) net 25/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Evans (S.), In Quest of the Holy Graal .(Dent) 8/8 

Harrell (W.), Poems—Pygmalion ...( Mar shall) 

Francke (K.), Glimpses of Modern German Culture .(Dodd, Mead) 

Fitzgerald (W.), Shadows and Other Poems.(Longmans) S/8 

“ An Apologist,” The Epic of Humanity.(Kogan Paul) 7/6 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Burnett (F. H.), The Captain's Yonngest, Ac.(Warne) 

Maoquoid (K. S.), A Ward of the King .(Long) 6/0 

Bolton (Mrs. R. D.), Grannie’s Wonder City.(Marshall) 

Trapmann (L.), The Spoofah and The Antidote .(Sands k Oo.) 5/0 

Stoddard (W. O.), Chumley’s Post.(Warns) 2/6 

Stockton (F. R.), Captain Chap ...(Warne) 2/6 

Fenwick (Mrs.), The Bad Family, and Other Stories .(Richards) 3/6 

Bnckman-Linard (8.), My Horse; My Love.(Unwin) 3/8 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Brtte (J. de la), Mon Oncle et Mon Curt.'..(Macmillan) 2/6 

Soliel (L.), French Commercial Correspondence .(KeganPaol) 3/6 

Wachenhuaen (H.), Vom Ersten Bis’Zurn Letzen'Schuss .(Macmillan) 8/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Yonng (A.), Summer Sailings by an Old Yachtsman.(Douglas) net 10/8 

Bradley (A. G.), Highways and Byways in North Wales.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Warkworth (Lord), Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey.(Arnold) 21/0 

Forster (R. H.), The Amateur Antiquary .(Gay k Bird) 6/0 

Nicholl (E. M.), Observations of a Frenchwoman .(Macmillan) 6/0 

Cay ley-Webster (H.), Through New Guinea..(Unwin) 31/0 

8CIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETO. 

Muller (Rt. Hon. F. M.), RAmakrishna .(Longmans) 5/0 

James (W.), Human Immortality.(Constable) 2/6 

Allen (G.) f Flashlights on Nature.(Newnes) 6/0 

Sursum Corda: A Defenoc of Idealism.(Macmillan) 3/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Edwards (J.), A Treatise Concerning the Religious Affections.(Melrose) 2/6 

Carroll (L.), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland .(Macmillan) 6d. 

Dickens (C.), Mugby Junction—No Thoroughfare—Somebody’s Luggage 
—The Wreck of the Golden Mary —The Seven Poor Travellers 

(Chapman k Hall) each 1/6 

Collins (C. W.), Saint Simon ; Hasell (E. J.), Calderon.(Blackwood) 

Cooper (J. F.), The Deerslayer—The Path-finder—The Prairie—The Last 

of the Mohioans—The Pioneers .(Warne) 

Gray (T.), Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.(Dent 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boland (M. A.), The Century Invalid Cookery Book .(Unwin) 

Wyld (G.), Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Ac.(Kegan Paul) net 1/0 

Winslow (L. F.), Mad Humanity..(Pearson) 

Harrison (W.), “ Thomas Moore ” Anecdotes .(Jarrold) 3/6 

Aubrey (F.), Strange Stories of the Hospitals .....(Pearson) 3/6 


The new navels of the weeJc, numbering sixUen % are 
catalogued elsewhere . 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 

“MUCH OP IT IS A REVELATION." 

THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With £00 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Anthor, and Maps. 2 vole., royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

The book is dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


•* It would be difficul* to mention aty book of travel covering so extensive a 
field richer in substantial inloimation, interest, and entertainment from begin¬ 
ning to end. Much ot it is a revelation; thtre are few readers who will not 
find in it something new and ruggestive. It is one of those rare books of travel 
that one is loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an adeqnate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a 
story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human interest. Altogether 
the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank 
among publications of its class/’— Times. 

“The countries tiaversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a 
journey through any of which, told as the author tells it, would place him in 
the first rahk of travel lei s. He had no lack of thrilling adventures.'* 

Athena urn. 

M In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to 
Central Asian geography made ft r many years. Intensely interesting as a tale 
of travel/*— Sped a tor 

“ The book ia written in a masterly way.”— Literature. 


“ It will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of 
travel of the century .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. 
The reco»d of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no mow appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked 
caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the 
last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Nomore important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been 
published during the last thirty years than ihis, abounding in interest for the 
ordinary reader, the traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethno¬ 
logist.”— Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is 
wonderful, and Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with that strong and alluring 
personality that makes hours spent in reading like minutes.** 

Birmingham Tost. 

“Let any one who is desirous to learn about the wrnderful continent of 
As*a as no one ehe can teach him buy and read this work.”— Vanity Pair. 

“We never read a more fascinating or more thrilling book.”— Bookman. 


“FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT/* “A NOBLE NARRATIVE.” “A MASTERPIECE.’* 

GHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, E.G.S.I. 

With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be over-prai ted. Ita 
simplicity, directness, vigour, pictnreequeness, and humour, together wnb the 
ever-present while light of the true soldier spirit, place this * siory of a minor 
siege ’ among the very best books of its class that have been written in modem 
times.”— baily Chronicle. 

“ There is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting.a terrible realism 

which rerdtrs this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military 

narratives written in our time. The crowning exploit.makes one hold one's 

breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must he 
dismissed with a word of hearty praise.”— Twice. 

“A noble rat rative.”—iiferary World. 

“A spleLdid story, splendidly told.”— Critic. 

•• Quietly butenthreliingly the story tells itself.”— Sketch. 

“A very fascinating, a sinsularly delightful l ook .”—Glasgow Herald. 

•* The enthusiastic admiration ot the rtader cannot fail to be sromed. An 
admirable record .”—Morning Post. 

•* Not since the appealance of Lord Robots’s 'Forty-cue Years* have we 
had a record of Indian warfare which can le cc mpered in its vital narrative 
interest with the glowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively 
hunw-n record of heroic endurance and valiant performance, descriLtd with a 
dramatic teivour which grips ihe heart-strings .”—Daily Maxi. 


I “ Written with a graphic strength and a genial humour seldom found in a 
narrative of the kind; it sLould become a classic of frontier literature ** 

Scotsman. 

“ As fastinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best fiction /'—Daily Telegraph. 
j “ The hook is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing 
| feats of courage and addiess as any romance, and picturesque incidents and 
vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every chapter. Though the story 
is full of fighting and bloodshed, its giimness is relieved by the pleasant touch 
of humour which runs through its pages, by the ‘human interest ’ which the 
author contrives to sted over the puncipal arid subordinate personages, native 
I and Eun>] can, in his drama, and by the lightness and lucidity of his style. 

The book is good literature as well as good history.”—/ all Mall Gazette . 

I “Anyone proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring 

chapters abundant justification for hiB pride.A book which deserves a place 

among the military chronicles which will live.”— Globe. 

“ Every page is quick with heroism.”— Outlook. 

“A fascinating description of a drama of stirring scenes .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ One of the very beet liooks ever written about our frontier operations. It 
i is a narrative of dramatic events, written with power, knowledge, and humour, 
* in a style that is nothing less than masterful .”—Navy and Army Illustrated. 


THE AVENGING OF GOBDON. 

THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: a Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. 


By E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 
narrative of an eye-witness. 


With 4 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. The 


NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT 


ICE. By 

With over 800 Hint- 


R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 
tratiuua a vols , royal 8vo, 32 b. net. 

“The book ia full of interesting mutter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; abundantly 
illustrated with prints and maps."— Standard. 

‘‘Will take ita place among the ptimanent literature of Arctic exploration.”— Times. 

M It yie.dg neither in iiiteitst nor in ability to Nansen's 1 Farthest North,' while its results 
are no leas valuable.'— Glasy' w BtraldL 

“ Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting "—World. 

“ An exciting and thoroughly well-an anged book.”— St Janus'* Gasette. 

TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By 

Al HULME-BEAMAN. Demy 8vn with Portrait. 10s 6d. 

A Personal Narrative of Experience* in Syria. Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan States. 

" One of the moat entertaining hooka from liegim.lng to end that we have had in our hands 
for a long time. It is unconventional in a high degree; it is written with sagacious humour ; 
it is full ot adventures, great and small, and anecdotes without number."— Daily Chronicle. 

MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 

By Admiral P. H. CO'LOMB. With a Portraii. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“ An in ert sting and adequatr bi< gni-liy of one who had a prominent part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Navy. The whole book is t-jie of the greatest interest."—7 tms*. 

THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. BURY, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in 7 vols. Demy Hvo, gilt 
top, 8s. 6<L each ; crown 8vo, 0 s. each ; Vol. VI. 

ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, 

M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7a fid. 

“A most attractive and admirably illustrated account.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Borne of the portraits are of extraordinary interest .”— Literature. 

THE KINGDOM of HEAVEN HERE and HERE 

AFTER. By Canon WINTERBOTIIAM, M.A., B.Bc., LL.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

(Chukcii max's Lihhast. 

“A refreshing book —Exceedingly thoughtful and richly suggestive.”— Glasgow Herald. 


A GUIDE to PROFESSIONS and BUSINESS. By 

By James Williams, 


HENRY JONES. Crown 8vo, la <kl. 

“ This volume oannot fail to be welcomed.”— Glasgow Herald. 


VENTURES in VERSE. 

Fellow of Lincoln College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes, 

a Frontispiece. Foap. 8vo, 2s. fid. 

READING and READERS. 


With 


By Clifford Harrison. 


A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 
“Thorough!/ sound counsels."—Spec Per. 

14 An extremely sensible little book."— Manchester Guardian. 


THREE CHRISTMAS 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


PRESENTS. 

By John Banyan. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. FIRTH, M.A With 39 Illustrations by 
R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo. 6». 

ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. By 

G. E. FARROW. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, gilt top, fia 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrationa Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FICTION. 

"A SPLENDID STORY.” 

THE BATTLE of the STRONG: a Romance of 

Two Kingdoma By GILBERT PARKER Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 8a 
“ Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction." 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with avidity, and will 
add new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputatiou."-,Sf. James's Gaulle. 

“ The book is full of varied emotioD. It has open-air freshness, it has stir and movement” 

Daily New*. 

“ Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman. It is splendidly dramatic.” 
“ Full of oolour and spirit."— Morning Post. f Scotsman. 

"A strong and exciting book. It has vivid life and character, a romantically dramatic 
story, and a fine feminine character in Guida.”— Daily Mail. 

DOMITIA. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of "The 

Broom 8quire," Ac. Crown 8ro, fis. [Second Edition. 

44 A highly absorbing novel."— Public Opinion. 

44 Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible picture of the 
honors and heroism of Imperial Rome "— Spectator■ 

THE ANGEL of the COVENANT. By J. Maclaren 

COBBAN. Crown 8vo, fis. 

"The book has scenes of dramatic power."— Momino Post. 

44 Mr. Cobban has achieved a work of such rate distinction that there is nothing comparable 
with it in recent 8oottish romance. It is a great historical picture, in which fact and fanoy 
are welded together in a fine realisation of the spirit of the times."— PaU Mall QaseUe. 

OWD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo,fia 

“Asa rule dog stories slightly bore us: Mr. Olli van t’s Btory carries oonviction." 

“ Tho humour of the book is fresh and imoyant. "—Manchester Guardian. [Daily Chronicle. 
“ By all moans let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.”— Outlook. 

“Abook to read with admiration, and to praise with enthusiasm.”— Bookman. 

“ Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of di gs and men which seises the reader from 
the flret. There are passages full of humour; others of intense pathos.”- Lloyd's. 

“A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathoa. A genuine 
addition to literature."— British Weekly. 

A VENDETTA of the DESERT. By W. C. Scully. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

44 A strong and touching storv of Boer life.' 4 — Aeademy. 

“ One of the best stories South Africa has yet given us."— Critic. 

14 A story characterised by force, poetry, and intimate local knowledge.”— Spectator. 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and. CATALOGUE sent to any address. 

METHUEN A CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK of. By R. 

BGWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp., crown 4to, with Coloured 
Dlustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon, cloth lioards,14s. [Ready shortly. 

PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 

MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. CUTT8, D.D. With 
numerous lllrntralicis. I'cmy 8vo, cloth beards, 7e. 6d. 

SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY —HISTORY 

of EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E. L. CU1T8, D.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, Os. 

“ This compendium is, allowing for its brevity, the best work of the hind 
which has been published in Engbsh. Mr. Cutts’s bcok, in short, is at once 
fresh, readable, and deserving to be readS’—Athnuenm. 

SIDE-LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY —THE 

LITURGY end RITUAL of the ANTE-NICBNE CHURCH. By the 
Rev. F. E. "WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boaids, 6s. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS-ST. POLYCARP, 

BISHOP of SMYRNA. By the Bev. BLOMFIBLD JACKSON, M.A. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

SELECTED SERMONS. From Works of the late 

Rev. F. B. WOODWARD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 0d. 

SERMONS of the late DEAN GOULBURN on 

BT. JOHN BAPTIST. Edited by the Rev. B. COMPTON. Smell post 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. Gd. 

ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. 

8unday Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by the late Lord Leighton, the late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, Sir E. J. Poynter, G. F. Watts. E. Aimytage, F. Madox Browne, 
S. Solcroon, Holman Bunt, &c. With Letterpress Descriptions by 
ALEY FOX. 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 

HOLY EUCHARIST, The EVIDENTIAL VALUE of 

the. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. Fourth Edition. With an 
Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the 

Bev. CHARLES CROSLEGH, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

THEODORE and WILFRITH. Lectures delivered 

in St. Paul's Cathedral in December, 1896. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post Svo, with several 
Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 

•* The Bishop’s polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate 
in tone, and it need hsroly be laid that he illustrates his thesis with great 
ecclesiastical and archaeological learning.”— Times. 


TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By Christina 0. 

R08SETTI. New Edition. Pott 8vo, buckram boards, top edge 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 

from ‘‘Called to be 8aints,” “ Time Flies,” RT.d “ The Face of the Deep.” 
Small prst 8vo. printed in red and blnck, on hand-made paper, buckram, 
top er ge jrilr., 8r. Cd.; limp loan, 5«.; limp morocco, 7s. fid. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Com- 

mentM.y on th#« Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author 
of ” 1 imo Flies,” Ac. Demy Svo, cloth beards, 7s. fid. 

HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 

History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and ‘ 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A. Containii g 18 Coloured Maps besides some-50 8ketch 
Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, leather back, lfie. (A useful book 
for a Clergyman.) 

“The one hundred and thirty pages of letterpress, into which the fifty 
sketch maps are incorporated, form an extremely careful piece of compressed 
work designed to exilam the large maps They are, in fact, an epitome of 
Church hiBtory, and ev try effort appears to have bten made to make the account 
precise and accurate.”— Guardian. 

“ A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this atlas.”— Academy. 

THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUS 

TRATED by the MONUMENT8. A Protest against the Modern Sohcol 
of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ HOMMEL, Profeasor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the 
German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. 
With Map. Large pest 8vo, buckram boards, 6s. 

“ Under the weight of Dr. Hommel’s cumulative evidence the latest fortress 
of the ‘ Higher Criticism ’ will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at 
discretion. The book has been admirably translated by Mr. McClure and his 
coadjutor .”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘As a piotest against the modern school.of Old Testament criticism we 
cordially commend tho work as one of the most valuable yet published.” 

Pau Mall Gazette . 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE By the Rev. Prof. 

A. H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram 
boards, 4s. 

The book is the first to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and 
unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also 
contains a recent and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists 
bearing on Palestine. 

THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 

of the MONUMENTS. Bv the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, Queen's College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled beards, 7s. fid. 

"A really valuable t nd impoitsnt work; perlaps the best which Professor 
Sayce has yet written.”— Acadewy. 

THE MESSAGE of PEACE, and other CHRISTMAS 

SERMONS. By the late R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 
bvo, on hand-made paper, top edge giit, buckram boards, 2s. fid.; 
imitation crushed morocco, 76. fid. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD MASTERS OF THE FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH, 

AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

The Society will begin to publish on January 2, 1899, an Edition of the Holy Gospels, fully illustrated with world-renowned Pictures. 

The Illustrations will be made up of a selection of Masterpieces of the religions painters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centimes, 
thus furnishing a Collects n of the finest Examples of Sacred Art produced by human geniuB sinoe the beginning of the Christian Era. 

More than three hundred Works, dealing exclusively with the events of onr Lord's life, have been chosen from among the greatest examplss of the 
Italian, German, Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of theee Illustrations. These Piotnres, distributed as they are amongst the Churches 
and Galleries of the civilised world, are here for the first time oolleoted together and presented in proximity to the Sacred Narrative which they were 
intended to illustrate. 

Notes dealing with the Pictures from the artistic standpoint will be contributed by M. EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the Frenoh Institute, 
whose competence for the task need hardly be insisted on. The publication will also inolnde a Chronological and Biographioal Table of the Painters 
whose Works are reproduced, and a Classified List of the Engravings. The Work will thus be at onoe an invaluable storehouse of religions pictorial 
ideals and a record of the chief masterpieces of Sacred Art. 

The eminent firm of Messrs. Goupil dr Co. (Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joy ant b Co.) are responsible for the execution of the Work, and it is, therefore, 
needless to say that every care will be taken in its production. 

The Work will be issued in TWENTY-FOUR PARTS. The Parts will appear at intervals of a Fortnight,eaohof them oonsistingof Sixteen 
Pages, with at least Ten Illustrations in the Text and Two separate Plates printed in Two Tints. The price will be la. 8d. per Part. Part I. will 
appear on January 2. 1899, and the whole issue of the Twenty-fonr Parts will be completed in December, 1899. 

THE PARTS WILL NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY, bat only to Subscribers to the whole. A Form of Subscription may be bad on 
application._ 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 

The SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE have on sale the Publications of the Arnndel Soeiety. The Stook inolndes 
a large Selection of Superb Reproductions in Colours and Monoohrome of Masterpieoes by GIOTTO, MASACCIO, FRA ANGELICO, 
BOTTICELLI, GHIRLANDAIO, PBRUGINO, MICHAEL ANGELO, RAFFAELLE, VAN EYCK, MEMLINC, DURER, and numerous 
other great Artists. Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the reaoh of persons of moderate means, many are 
now offered at much reduced prices. The Stock is quickly approaching exhanstion, and these Piotnres, when out of print, are sure to increase in 
valne. With but few exceptions, these Pictures deal with religions subjects. A priced Catalogue may be had on application. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S XMAS LIST, 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. beg to announce 

A New and Handsome Library Edition of 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

The late G. J. Whyte-Mdville, uniting, as be did, the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and 
the romance of old. Although the sale of his works has always 
been large, the publishers feel that the time has now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy of his fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels, Eaoh 
volume will be illustrated by front-rank artists. 

" WHYTK-MELVILLK’H charming novels.— 1 It does one a world of good 
to read anythin,- written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising 
generation what can there be better ? The new edition is a handsome volume 
in good bold type, and beautifully illustrated.' "Sporting life. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Dieklnson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by 
A- A. Turbayne. _ 


JUST READY. 

KATEEFELTO 

Illustrated by Lucy F. Kemp-Welch. 

11 The story of 4 Katerfelto * is already well known to many of my readers, 
hat even those will be glad to have it in so beautiful an edition. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock A Co.’s edition is a marvellous tbree-and-sixpence worth- well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. ‘Katerfelto’ la indeed a delightful 
romance.”—Mr. Clement K. Shobtik in the Sketch. 

CERISE. 

Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 


The Times says: •“Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates* is tlio most universal 
Kook or Reference in a moderate compass that wo know of in the English 
language.” * 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

An Entirely New Edition of 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A COMPL0T0 RECORD OF ALL NATIORS AND TIMES. 

With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 

Containing the History of the World to the Aotnmn of 1898, 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s.; balf-calf, 25s.; full or tree oalf, 31s. Gd. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1608. 

Containing 1,390 pages, ami considerably over 
12,000 Articles, 140,000 Dates and Facta 

“ The mention of dates brines us back to ■ Haydn' the wonderful. • Haydn ‘ 
is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious hiet'iy of 
every country and of almost everything under the sun—and on many sub¬ 
jects it ie a veritable statistical encyclopedia. Arc you interested in 

.or any mortal thing you like lo name? You will find out ail about 

them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and reeent. In shott, 
‘ Haydn ’ ehnns no test in its proper Hue, acd will disappoint no reasonable 
expectation .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Prospectus and Specimen Page sent poet free on application. 


JUST READY. 


TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY- 

SONGS and VERSES, and 

THE TRUE CROSS. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 

INSIDE the BAR. 

Illustrated by John Charlton. 

SARGHEDON. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. 

Illustrated by 8. E. Waller. 

OTHERS Ilf PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 

QUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL : 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 

Illustrated by Axsaosa Wixtoit. Grown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. each. 

“ Mr. Boothby's story carries one alorg like a torrent. It haa enough ‘ go 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels .”—Christian World 

" This Stirling tale ranks next to 4 Dr. Nikola * in the lint of Mr.Bootbby' 
novels. It is an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recoin 
mend it.”— Brtiteh Weekly. _ * 


A NEW VOLUME of E88AYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR 
FORM the TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of 
the AGE WHOSE IDEAS HAVE HELPED SO LARGELY 
to INFLUENCE the MINDS of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

PROPHETS of the CENTURY* 

Edited by Arthur Rickett, M.A., 

And containing Essays by 

WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. I W. BLAKE ODGERS, LL D. 

J. COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. I A. E. FLETCHER. 

And many other distinguished Writers. 


A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

NEW BOOK by the Anthor of “ Marohing Backward,” “ Made in 
Germany,” Ac, 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 2s. 6d. Profusely Illustrated. 

THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE. 

By Ernest E. Williams. 

44 Just the sort of work not only to stimulate the Imperialist spirit which is 
now so rampant all over the kingdom, but to give Englishmen a far more in¬ 
telligent idea of their Imperial birthright than the majority of them show any 
signs of possessing.”— Publishers' Circular 

44 Mr. Williams s book is well written and very readable—the more that he 
makes us see wonderful growth—the ‘ making of nations ’ as it were, liefore our 
very eyes. That is an aid to education, to a sense of the duties of citizenship, 
and therefore, and more especially to tho young, we would commend this 
book .”—London Review. _ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Stawlxy L. Wood. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


JUST READY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 2 *. 6d. 

Illustrated by A. N. Wall, and others. 

With Introduction by “RED SPINNER” (W. Senior). 

FISHING and FISHERS. 

By J. Paul Taylor, 

PIBST HON. SBC. FLY-FISHERS’ CLUB. 

44 A pleasant book of gossip about the contemplative man’s recreation. How 
to set about the art of angling, and bow to pursue it under all sorts of conditions 
are mysteries discussed in these pages with knowledge and humour. There 
are some admirable hints in the volume.”— Speaker. 

44 A nice, genial little volume, dealing with odds and ends of angling lore, 
and with those little ins-and-out of Ashing upon which anglers always agree to 
differ .”—Rod and Gun. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ AN EXCELLENT, SPIRITED NOVEL." 

MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. By 

JOSEPH HOCKING. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

An excellent tale, full of adventure and exoitement. We like it best of all Mr. Hoc king's 
spirited nor els."—St. James's QasetU. . , _ _ 

“An unmistakeable suooess- Exciting, well told, wholesome. —British Wu-lcly. 

“ A good story well told."— The Critic. ..... 

The best-written and most vigorous of all this popular author's books. 

Illustrated London Neva. 

" An excellent romanoe. full of stirring incident"—Outlook. 

“ Exeels in literary workmanship, in imaginative vigour, and in daring invention." 

_ Scotsman. 

JIJDITH BOLDERO: A Tragic Romance. 

By W. J. DAWSON, Author of " Thro* Lattioe Windows.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“ A powerful story, finely conoeived."— Spectator. 

" Teems with character-sketches of high finish and convincing realism."—Daily Telegraph. 
"A splendidly told, remarkable tale. A magnificent story."—To-Day. 

“A strong book."— Ian Maclarxm. 

PAUL GARAH, GORNISHMAN. By 

CHARLES LEE, Author of " The Widow Woman.” Crown 8vo, Be., 

IlluBtrated. 


* Extraordinarily human."— Athenerum. 

"Thoroughly realised and admirably presented. Paul is there, alive .”—Saturday Review. 
" A work of genuine artistic merit”—iff. James's Gazette. 

" Carah is a living and most amusing human being."— Illustrated London Neve. 

THE HARVEST of SIN. By Marie Connor 

LEIGHTON, Joint Author of “ Convict 99.” Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

'* A clever, interesting story. The sketches of theatrical life are realistic and natural, 
while the minor characters are well drawn .”—Daily Graphic. 

BY ROARING LOOM. By J Marshall 

MATHER, Author of "Lancashire Idylls.” Crown 8vn. 6s. Illustrated. 
“ The scenes are drawn with great power and sympathy."— Westminster Budget. 

*' May be warmly commended as a contribution in a field of literature which has not by 
any means been overworked."— Scotsman. 

THE INTERVENTION of the DUKE. 

L. ALLEN HARKER. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 

" Uncommonly well written."—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Told with a quiet ease and certainty that make them enjoyable reading."— The World. 


cannot be 
on life. 


By 


••A THRILLING STORY.” 

LADY MARY of the DARK HOUSE. By 

Mr*. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of " The Barnstormers.” Crown 8vo, 

8s. m 

" Pran every point°o7vl6^the^fletimi of sensation has enlisted a valuable recruit in Mrc. 
Williamson.”— Morning Post. 

A ROSE COLOURED THREAD. By Jessie 

MANSERGH. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. . .... 

" A poignant study of character, displaying remarkable ability. While It barely 
the charge of cruelty, so unmerited and remorseless is the fate of the girl, it e*iactJS praljse for 
strength and delicacy In the development of that fate without a touch of v, ™"? 

is not a sentence too much ; nothing forced, yet a oonstant sense of compassion kept alive. A 
work of art, in short."— The World, 

AT FRIENDLY POINT. By G. Firth 

SCOTT. Crown 8vo, 8a. 0d. 

" Vivid pictures of simple, rough Australian life."- To- Day. 

"Friendly Point Is not an engaging part ofthe worlib and 
called austere. But they are all entertaining folk, with a grimly humorous outlook 
and Mr. Firth Scott has got them exactly."—Saturday Review. 

THE ROGUES’ PARADISE. By Edwin 

P0GH and CHARLES GLEIG. Crown 8vo. 3«. «d. 

•' Fall of bright talk and of good ,ltoatlona--P<iU ’. Mall 

•• Bright, atnming, laughable. • The Rogue.' l'amdue i« a took orer whloh the 4pmt of 
merry satire ihak«, airy wiuga l)e»rve« a wide ,ueec». -Black and WMc. 

NOTHING BUT NONSENSE. A Book of 

Nonsense Verses. By MARY KERNAHAN. With Original Grotesque* 
in Colours by Tony Ludovici. Oblong 4to, 3 b. 6d. , . 

” The verses are extremely lively and funny, and the ooloured cuts are queer, fresh, quaint, 

Mld " SllfewouM not heworth living without its moment* of nonsense, and Mary Keroshan’s 
liook is • Nothing but Nonsense,* and very goed it is. The pictures are simply beautifully 
ridiculous. 1 "—Punch. 

THE TRAVELLERS, and 

Written and Pictured by Mrs. ARTHUR GASKIN, 
by Edmund Evans. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 

** A baby book of rare charm."— Westminster Gazette. 

" Decidedly pretty, natural, and spirited.”- A themtum, 


other Stories. 

Printed in Colours 


SKETCHES on SERVICE during the INDIAN FRONTIER CAMPAIGNS of 1897. By 

Major E. A. P. HOBDAY, R.A.. D.A.A.G. 1st Brigade Malakand Field Force. With 57 Full-Page Engravings from the Original Sketches made en route, 
and 14 Photographs of Offloers, <ftc. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. Covers the whole of the Mad Mullah’s oounfcry. 


" A most charming volume. The scenes sre vigorous and life-like, and the 


ie Dhvsioal peculiarities of the oountrjr are indicated with great truth and insight,”—The Globe. 
ofhat >uoh sketches should he, Good, however, os these are, the figure pieces, full of life and action. 


. _. are better." 
Athenaeum. 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


J, NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: a Study 

in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. 8. HUME, Author of “ The 
Courtships of Qaeen Elizabeth,” Ac. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 
8vo, 12 s. 0d. 

“ Major Hume's excellent volume is by far the clearest and most interesting 
biography of the founder of the House of Cecil .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A thoroughly interesting study of a great man.”— Yorkshire Poet. 

" This life of Elizabeth's most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced. It marks a great advance in his career.” 

Daily New*. 

JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER: 

a Biography and a Criticism. By J. A. HOBSON. With Photogravure 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**Tnis is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute.Attractive by reason of 

its sincerity.”— Timet. 

" 4 1 have written so much,’ says Mr. Ruskin somewhere, ‘ that I oan’t quite 
make out what it all comes to.’ In the volume before us Mr. Hobson sum¬ 
marises with great care and intelligence all Mr. Raskin’s writings on social 
subjects, and shows * what it all comes to ’ in that field .”—Daily News. 

" We have read this book not merely with interest, but with delight. For 
fine, critical ability, soundness of judgment, and attractiveness of style it may 
be strongly recommended to all who admire, or wish to appreciate, one of the 
greatest and boldest thinkers of our time .”—hiterary Guide. 

3. NISBET * CO., Limited. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON: an 

English Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War. By O. V. 


' yet come across in the way of boy’s.-, — „ - . 

grips the reader’s attention from the commencement, and never loosens its 
hold.”— World. v 

“ a really splendid hook.one of the finest historical stones we have ever 

perused.”— Scot 8 Magazine. [Methodsst Tines. 

11 A more spirited and well-written historical tale could not be wished. 

UNDER THE LABURNUMS. By Emma 

MARSHALL, Author of “ 8ilver Chimes,” Ac. With 6 Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations, gilt edges, extra orown, 8vo, 5s. 

j •* For delicacy of touch and naturalness ‘Under the Laburnums ought to 
rank high.”— Spcctator. 

! " A charming story.”— Daily Chronicle. 

" A fascinating story for girls.”— Qlaegoto Herald. 

j OFF TO KLONDYKE. By Gordon Stables, 

M.D., R.N. Pally Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

” A story which will delisrht the hearts of boys."— Scotsman. 

I “ An ext-aordinarily good story, and full of excitement.” 

Liverpool Weekly Mercury. 

21. Berners Street, London, W. ___ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


_ SIR JAMES RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 

THE FOUNDATIONS of ENGLAND 


Twelve Cen- 


turiea of British History (ac. 65— a.d. 1164). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, 
birt., M. A. a vols.. Maps and Illustrations, large 8vo, 24s. , 

FIRST REVIEW.— 1 A masterpiece of learned research and a monument of untiring 
labour. The book stands by Itself, and supplies, in one clear, connected, verified, and authori¬ 
tative record, the knowledge for which the student without it must ransack a whole library 
of histories, studies, researches, and works of specialists. The book oompels admiration as 
history pure and simple. A work of incomparable value."— Scotsman. 

A REALLY POPULAR SCHOLARLY LIFE. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Clara 

TSCHUDI. Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. . , . 

" Written in such a bright and natural manner that it must be oarefully kept from high- 
school girls until the Christmas holidays. Essentially a book to give to a cultured woman as 
* birthday present.”— Speaker. “ There arc dramatic force and insight in evenr paragraph, 
and an unerring perception of the interesting. Absolutely impartial. For dramatic 
intensity, oombinea with judicial fairness and keen-sighted sympathy, it would be hard to 
beat this biography ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

SECOND IMPRE8SI0N OF ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 

THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes 

and its Failures. Pp. 416, 7a 6d. 

*' A very charming aocount of the great leading discoveries of the century."— Times. 

" We have seldom read a more compendious and luminous account of the great scientific 
discoveries which entitle this century to be called ‘ wonderful."’— Westminster Gazette. 

" The book, not of the hour, but of the whole year ,"—London Review. _ 


MR. EDWARD CARPENTER’S NEW BOOK. 

ANGELS’ WINGS. A Series of Essays on Art and 

its Kclat ion to Life. With 9 Full-Page Plates. Square crown 8vo, elegantly bound, te 
Contents :—Art and Democracy (Wagner. Millet, Whitman)— Angels’W inga—Nature and 
Realixm—The Human Body in Relation to Art-Tradition—Convention and the bods-TBe 
Individual Impression—Becthpven and his Earlier Sonatas—llis Later Sonatas and Sym- 
phonies—The Art of Life—Manners as a Fine Art—The Simplification of Life—The Retain to 
Nature. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 

THE EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH HOUSE. By 

S. O. ADDY, M.A. With 42 Illustration.. 4a ed. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

OVER-PRODUCTION and CRISES. By J. Rod- 

REKTUS. Translated by Prof. FRANKLIN. With Critical Introduction by Prof. 
J. B. CLARK 2s. 6iL 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

SENEX: a Novel. By Alice A Clowes. 3s. 6«L 

NOVEL BY MRS. MAYNE REID. 

GEORGE MARKHAM: a Romance of the West. 6s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A LIFE OF THE LATE EMPRES8 OF AUSTRIA. NEXT 
WEEK. WITH 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

.A Memoir. By A. DE BURGH. In Urge orown 8yo, hand¬ 
some buckram gilt, 6s. 


BY "THOBMANBY.” 

KINGS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 

Memoirs and Aneodotee of distinguished Masters of Hoonds 
and other Celebrities of the Chase. In demy 8vo, 16s. With 
82 Portraits._ 

“THIS VASTLY INTERESTING BOOK.”— WORLD. 

THE GAMBLING WORLD. 

By “ ROUGE ET NOIR." Anecdotal Memories and Stories | 
of Personal Bxperienoe in the Temples of Hazard and Specu¬ 
lation. With some Mysteries and Iniquities of Stook 
Exchange Affairs, and an Appendix by “ Blub Gown ” on 
Turf Gambling and Bookmaker’s Praotioe. In demy 8vo, 
doth gilt, 16s. With Hlustrations. [Second Edition. 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that the book is vastly more entertaining 
Trading than the most popular current novels. It fasoinates the reader chapter 
by chapter as he follows the narrative of chances and infallible systems.'’ 

__ _ Daily Mail. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 

JOSEPH ARCH. 

The Story of his Life. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


BY SARAH TYTLBB. 

SIX ROYAL LADIES OF THE 

HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

With Portraits on PUte Paper. In handsome doth gilt, 12s. 

[Seoond Edition. 

The Standard, in a leading article, says : “ Miss Tytler’s readable and 
vigorous book shows ns there is abundance of romance in the annals of that 
illustrious family.” 


BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 

DRIFT FROM LONGSHORE. 

Edited by J. A. OWEN. With a Frontispiece by A. 
Thorbum. In orown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 

In large orown 8vo. HALF-BOUND LEATHER AND GILT, 
800 PAGES, with Maps, 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898. By 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 

“A wonderfully comprehensive work, ably written, and Industriously and 
accurately compiled.”—At. James's Gazette. 

“ Of absorbing interest .”—Daily Chronicle. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


In oloth gilt, 6s. each. 


“AN ENTHRALLING BOOK TO READ." 

THE FATAL GIFT. 

By FRANKFORT MOORE. With IHnatrationa by Sanber. 

[.Seoond Large Edition, 

“ In * The Fatal Gift * Mr. Frankfort Moore has given os the beet novel he 
has written yet. An enthralling book to read.”—<SY. James’* Gazette. 

M Mr. Moore has not written a brighter bit of fiction. Wit abounds in his 
pagee.”— Athenwum. 

“ it is difficult to speak too highly of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new romance. 
The hook is facinating throughout. ’ —Liverpool Post. 

“ Mr. Moore is the wittiest of living novelists, and this is his wittiest book. 
'The Fatal Gift* combines the excellences of 'The Jessamy Bride* and ' The 
Millionaires,* and it is a better novel than either .**—Daily Mail. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF RITA’S NEW NOVEL. 

PETTICOAT LOOSE. 

By the Author of “ Peg the Bake." Ninth Edition. 

'* One of the moat charming novels we have read for some time.” 

Gentlewoman. 


“Few better roman oca have been lately published than 'The Silver 
Croaa.' ”— Athenaeum. 

BY DB. 8. R. KBIGHTLBY. 

THE SILVER CROSS. 

With IllnBtrationfl by Paul Dare. 

[Second Edition in the Press. 

"If you once open the book, you will not willingly lay it down till the 
close.”— Truth. 

Thoroughly enjoyable.”— World. 

" One of the most fascinating of reoent romances.”— Scotsman. 

" A thoroughly exciting and entertaining romance, written with distinction 
and even elegance.’*— Spectator. 

" We can promise the reader that he will not wish to put the book down till 
he has finished it.”— Guardian. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF 

ROSA N. CAREY’S NEW NOVEL. 

MOLLIE’S PRINCE. 

“ We can warmly recommend this charming story .**—Church Times. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE POPULAR 

FIFTY-TWO LIBRARY. 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 

Ss. each, in large orown 8vo, handsome oloth gilt and gilt edges, 
with Full-Page Illustrations. 

62 HOLIDAY STORIES FOR BOYS. 

By G. A. HENTY, GEO. MANVILLE FENN, COULSON 
KERN A HAN, Ao. 

52 HOLIDAY STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

By L. T. MEADE, SARAH DOUDNEY, Ac. 

62 SUNDAY STORIES. 

By MARIE CORELLI, MaRY E. WILKINS, SARAH 
DOUDNEY, Ac. 


NEW STORY FOR GIRLS BY GRACE 8TEBBING. 

MAY MALMESBURY’S DOUBT. 

In large orown 8vo, handsome oloth gilt, with Full-Page 
Illustrations, Ss. 

" Miss Stebbing's very interesting story never ceases to command atten¬ 
tion."— Scotsman. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 

In orown 8vo, handsome gilt oloth, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

WITH FIFE AND DRUM. 

True Stories of Military Life and Adventure in Camp and 
Field. 

LOG LEAVES AND SAILING ORDERa 

True Stories of Naval Life Ashore and Afloat. 


Over 160,000 Volumes of this Library have been told. 

London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & C O.’ S PUBLICATIONS. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (INCLUDING THE WHOLE SERIES OF MR GOULD’S GREAT 
ORNITHOLOGICAL AND OTHER WORKS) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with Mr. Qoald'a Works in Folio, and limited to 350 Copies. 


edge., £30 net. " ' - ' ‘ -- r - v " *.'.... . 0 ** 

ALSO BY DR. BHARI’B. THE GREAT WORK ON THE SWALLOWS. 

MONOGRAPH of the HIRUNDINIDjE, or Family, of Swallows. By Dr. Bowdler Sharpe and Claude 

AV. WYATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Illustrated with 63 beautiful Hand-coloured Plates of the several Species, and 11 Coloured 
Mans, showing Geographies] Distribution. Price in parts, £10 ’Ot- net .only sold complete); substantially bound in Two Volumes, 4to, calf gilt, 
£12 lOs. net; or strong hal ’-morocco, incut, top edges gilt, £12 12s. net. ^ 

MR. SEEBOHM’S LAST WORK, EDITED AND COMPLETED BY DR. SHARPE. The Edition limited to 260 copies. To be issued in 12 Parts, each 
containing 12 Coloured Plates and Text, at £1 16*. each not (not rold separately). Four Parts already published. 

MONOGRAPH of the TURDID2&, or Family of Thrushes. By the late Henry Seebohm, Author of 

“ 8ibeii» ill Europe," “ A H story of lii iusu Birds,” Ac., Ac. Edited and Completed (after the Author’s death) by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE. 

MR. MILLAIS’S WORKS. 

BRITISH DEER and their HORNS. By John Guille Millais, F.Z.S. With 185 Text and Full-Page 

Illustrations, mostly by the Author: also 10 Electrogravures and a Coloured FrontisDieoe bythe AUTHORand >IDNEY STEEL; and a 8eries of Unpublished 
Drawn<s by Sir EDWIN LAN DdEER, which were formerly ou the walls i f Ardrerikie. 1 vol , imperial 4to, buckram, t >p edges gilt, £4 4s. net. 

GAME BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of 

PlnwRgu end the Hybrid* md Varieties which occur among thorn. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo. With 67 Illustrationi by the Author, and 
a Fiontispiec j by Sir JOHN MILLAIS. Bound in backraui, price 18a. not. 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING. 

MILLAIS (SIR J. E., P.R.A.)—The LAST TREK. Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from the 

Artist’s original draw ing (his lust finished production). The whole Impression limited to 680 copies, Proofs before letters on India paper. Price £2 2s. ne . 

DR. OOPINGER’S WORKS. 

THE BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION : an Historical and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew and Greek 


.. . . . ]»per at the Oxford Umveraity 

Press from Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount, and illustrated with 28 fine Collotype Facsimiles from the most important M8. Codices aort Primary Printed 
Editions. The whole R lit on limited t j 220 copies of which only 50 o jpies remain for sale. Price, hands finely bound in half-white vellum extra, uncut 
top edges gilt, £5 fl*. net. * 

SUPPLEMENT to HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. In Two Parts. The first 

containing nearly 7.000 corrections of and additions to tne Co latlons ot Works mentioned by Hain. The second, a List, with Collations and Bibliogrnphiari 
Particulars of nearly 6,000 volumes printed in the Fifteenth Denture, not referred to by Hain. To be completed in Three Volumes, demy 8vo, euongly 
bound in red buckram, uncut, limited to GOO copies, price £4 14s. 6d< net. Part I. and Part II., Vol. I, are now ready, and the remaining volume is well 
advanced towards completion. 

INCUNABULA BIBLICA: a Set of the 54 Large Plates in Photo-lithography, illustrating this important work 

by Dr. COPINGKR. In portfolio, ptice £2 2a. not. 

THE SECOND VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 

A CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. Edited by F. A. Inderwiok, Q.C., one of the 

Masters of the Bench. Vola. I.-Il. now ready (Henry VII. to the Commonwealth). With Illustrations drawn by T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. Imperial 8vo, 
roxburghe binding, price £1 net per volume. 

Ready immediately, Special Edition on Large Paper, only 600 copies printed, of which only 150 remain for sale. Royal 8vo (pp. 460), buckram, 124. 6d. net. 

CATALOGUE of the PRINTED LITERATURE in the WELSH DEPARTMENT of the 

CARDIFF FREE LIBRARIES. Including the books in Welsh and the books relating to Wales. A valuable work of referenoe not only to Welsh Students 
and Bibliographers, but to all seeking information on the History, Biography, Language, Literature, Music, Archaeology, Topography, and the Religious 
and Social Life of Wales. 

BY R. R. MclAN. 

COSTUMES Of the CLANS Of the SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. Seventy-two Full-length Coloured 

Figures, displaying their Dross, Tartans, Arms, Armoiial Insignia, and Social Occupations, from Original Sketches, with Descriptions and Copious 
Historical Memoranda of Character, Mode of Life, Ac., by J. LOGAN. 2 voU., imperial 4to, half-morooco extra, gilt edges, £7 174. Od. Whole morocco 
extra, gilt edges, £10 104. net. 

BY A. PATCHETT MARTIN, Author of “ Life of Lord Sherbrooke.” 

VECTIS BROCHURES, No. I.—Tennyson and the Isle of Wight. Handsomely printed, and illus- 

trated with 3 Portraits, 4 specially-taken Views of Farringford, and 2 of the Cross on Freshwater Down (the only ones yet published). Royal 8vo (pp. 24), 
in artistic wrapper, price 3d. 

VECTIS BROCHURES, No, II-The Queen in the Isle of Wight. With Prefatory Poem by Dr. 

DABBS, and profuse Illustrations from speoially-taken Photographs of Portraits and Views. Price 14. net. 

THE BEGINNINGS of an AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. Octavo (pp. 46), printed on fine paper 

at the Edinburgh Univoraity Press, with Portrait, in Ornamental Wrapper, uncut. Prioe 1.« net, 

XmpovtMit W a in t a lwa aXc aP wi. 

THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE PAINTING OF THE CENTURY, EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP. 

HISTORY Of MODERN PAINTING. By Richard Muther, Professor of Art History in the University of Breslau, 

late Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. S vols., imp. 8vo, comprising 2,301 pages, with over 1,300 Illustrations, cloth gilt 
top edges gilt, published £2 15s. Price £1 14- net. 

The Final Remainder at a very Low Price. With the Complete Series of Steel Engravings. 

10 vols., post 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut, top edges gilt, £1 14. net; or in half-green morocco extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 104. net. 

TALES and NOVELS of MARIA EDGEWORTH, LONGFORD EDITION. With numerous Illustrations on Steel, 

after WILLIAM HARVEY'. (Less than 160 Copies now remain for Sale.) 

The few remaining copies, of the greatest interest to the Ecclesiologist, Antiquary, County Historian, and Genealogist, now offered at a very low prioe. 

INVENTORY Of the CHURCH PLATE of LEICESTERSHIRE, with some Account of the Donors. By the Rev. 

ANDREW TROLLOPE, B.A., Rector of Edith Weston. Illustrated with 33 Plates containing numerous finely drawn figures, and 67 other Woodcut* in the 
Text. 2 vols,, royal 4to, cloth gilt, uncut ^only 312 copies primed). £1 114. 8d. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST 


By IAN MACLAREN. 

. AFTERWARDS, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush/* Ac. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, Os. 


RABBI SADNDERSON. 

By IAN MACLAREN. With 12 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 6vo, 
cloth, to. ed. 

FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

Crown Svo, clttb, 8s. 6d. 

" Every literary society in the country should possess a copy, for it is hardly 
less necessary to the members than the minute-b^ok.” -Dundee Advertiser. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

EDINBURGH DAYS. 

By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of " Sir James Y. Simpson.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fa. 

“ A book that cannot tail to interest." 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 

IRISH LIFE and CHARACTER. 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6e. 

By j. h. McCarthy. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the 

UNITED STATES. 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY MoCA RTHY. Crown 6vo, clotfc, 8s. 


By the DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 

CAPRICCIOS. 

By the DUCHESS OF LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 8s. 

“ We mnst congiatnlate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 

stories, which display literary ability of no mean order.We have nothing 

but praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest." 

St. James's Gazette. 

By L. GLADSTONE. 

NEIL MACLEOD: 

A Tale of Literary Life in London. ByL. GLADSTONE. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 6s. 

By HALL1DAY ROGERS. 

MEGGOTSBRAE: portraits and memories. 


By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, 5g. 

“ Restrained pathoa, healthy sentiment, and a fair amount of humour, alcng 
with an admirable literary style, characterise all the sketches.’* 

Dundee Advertiser. 


By RALPH CONNOR. 


BLACK ROCK : A TALE OF THE SELKIRKS. 

By RALPH CONNOR. With Introduction by Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
BMITH. Crown 6vo, cloth, 6s. 


Dr. G. Adam Smith t-ajsin his Preface: " Ralph Connor has seen with his 
own eyes the life which he describes in this book. He w rites with the freshness 
and accuracy of an eye-witness, with tie stylo of a real artist, and with the 
tenderness and hopefulness of a man not only of faith, bat of experience, who 
has teen in fulfilment the ideals for which he lives.” 


By the AUTHOR of “PROBABLE S0N8.” 

HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 

By AMY LE FEUVRE, Anthor of “Probable Sons,” “Odd,” “Eric’s 
Good News,” &o. With 4 Illustrations by Sidney Cowell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2a. 

By HESBA BTRETTON. 

HESTER MORLEY’8 PROMISE. 

By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica's Firet Prayer,” “The 
Doctor's Dilemma," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

“ The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
steadily right to the end. Hesba Stratton has produced no more beautiful 
personage than Hesta Morley. One ia better for her acquaintance. The 
curiously complex disposition of Robert Waldron ia limned with the greatest 
skill."— Dundee Advertiser. 


READY ON MONDAY. 

TBE LIFE of HENRY 

DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits. 
Cloth, 7s. 6<L 

DR. R. W. DALE. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D„ 

of BIRMINGHAM. 

By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“It is a deeply interesting record of one of the most strenuous and useful 
lives of modern days.*’— Daily Nttcs. 

“This admirable and most filial biography.. ..Mr. A. W. W. Dale has per¬ 
formed a very difficult task with great credit. He has told his father’s story 
»ith exeellobt detachment, self-effacement, and simplicity. There is cone of 
the exoss in praise which so often mars the biography written within the 
family.”— Daily Chronicle. 

PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, of Oheshunt. 

HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D-D.: 

HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by his Sisters. With Two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“Throughout life Dr. Reynrlds seems to have bad ‘troops of friends,* of 
kinnred accomplishments and tastes, and the correspondence between them is 
often deeply interesting. It would be easy to suggest thRt too many letters 
have l Gen printed. Yet this will scarcely be the feeling of those familiar with 
Dr. Reynolds’ work aDd the high esteem in which he was worthily held. Of 
him it may truly be said 'he sweetened the breath of society.’” —Scotsman . 

By PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM ? 

A Study in the Credibility of 8t Luke. By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW WORK. 

TBE JOY of SERVICE. 

A New Vulture of the “ Silent Times ” 8eries. By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Fcap. fcvo, white and gold, 3s. 6d. 

DR. MILLER’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 

THE SECRET of GLADNESS. 

Dr. MILLKR'S CHRISTMAS HOOK LET. With 31 Illuatrative and 
Decorative Drawing, by G. H. Edward?. In Ornamental Wrapper, Is. 

By PROF. J. H. BERNARD. 

VIA DOMINI ! SERMONS FOR CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 

Br J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College. Dublin ; and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By REV. N. L. WALKER. 

JESUS CHRIST and HIS 

SURROUNDINGS. 

By Ihe Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

A NEW VOLUME. 

“ Lll TLE BOOKS ON RBUUION” SERIES. 

RESTORED INNOCENCE. 

A New Volume of the ” Little Books on Religion” Series. By the Rev 
R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A. Cloth elegant, Is. 0d. 

By DR. SCHOFIELD. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 

Bv ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.8. Crown 8vo, doth, with 
Diagrams, 7s. 8d. 

By W. J. DAWSON. 

TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 

By W. J. DAWSON. Crown Svo, cloth, Ss. 8d. 

“ A veiy good hook to put into the hands of young men."— Times. 

" A highly helpful and stimulating lwok.”— Glasgow Herald. 


ILLU8TRATED EDITION8 OF W0RK8 BY J. M. BARRIE AND IAN MACLAREN. 


my IAN MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, art linen, 8s. each. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

With 8 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 

With 10 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. 1 


By J. Me BARRIB. 

Crown Svo, buckram, 6 h. each. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

With 12 Illustration* from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHR/8TMA8 L/8T, post free on application. 


BOO copies only. Small Colombier 8vo, 42a. not. 

MASTERS of MEZZOTINT: the Men and their Work. 


By ALFBED WHITMAN, of the Department of Printa and Drawings, 
British Museum. With 60 seleoted Specimens reproduced in Collotype 
from important and perfect impressions. 


In 3 Farts, t» each. 

VANDYCK’S PICTURES at WINDSOR CASTLE. By 

ERNE8T LAW. In 3 Parts, each with 10 Plates in Photogravure. 60 
Copies on the finest Japanese Paper, £4 each Part (all subscribed); 900 
Copies on Dutch Hand-made Paper, £2 each Part. 


8mall Colombier 8vo, 26s. net. 

FREDERIC, Lord LEIGHTON, P.R.A.: an Illustrated 

Chronicle. By EBNE8T RHYS. With 12 Photogravures and 83 lUos- 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition Revised. 

Imperial Svo, 21s. net. 

ACTORS of the CENTURY: a Play-lover’s Gleanings 

from Theatrical Annals. By FREDERIC WHYTE, Translator of “The 
English Stage,'* by Augustin Filon. "With 160 Portraits in Collotype and 
Half-tone, representing in characteristic parts all the most popular Actors 
and Actreases during the last 100 years. 

THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 

CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS”: with upwards 

of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
•,* Also a limited Edition on Japanose Vellum, 21s. net. 

In this edition the artist has carried ont a long-cherished plan, as yet nn- 
attempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ELLEN TERRY and her IMPERSONATIONS. An 

Appreciation. By CHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations reproduced 
from Photographs, and Binding designed by Gordon Craig. 

280 copies printed, of which 260 are for sale. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

SUBURBAN RBL1QUBS Of OLD LONDON: North of 

the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. WAY. With Introduction 
and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including “Comus” 

and “Samson Agonistes ”). Illustrated by ALFBED GARTH JONES. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. Illus¬ 
trated by B. ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by JOHN DENNIS. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 

Decorated by BYAN SHAW. With an Introduction by BOBEBT 
GARNETT, LL.D., O.B. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and De- 

corated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Second Edition, with several new 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Fcap. 4to, 90s. net. 

The ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON COURT. Ulus- 

trated. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the Queen's 
Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive Biographical and Critical 
Notes, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates. By ERNEST 
LAW, B.A., Author or “ A History of Hampton Court Palace. 7 * 

Two Vols., imperial 8vo, 60s. net. 

A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE in 

ENGLAND, i.n. 1600-1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author 
of “The Formal Garden in England.’* With 160 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Authors, and 00 Plates from Photographs and Old 
Prints and Drawings. 

Imperial 8vo, 26s. net. 

WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, and hh 

Public Life. By AYMER VALLANOE, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 IUuetra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 

Small Colombier 8vo, 26s. net. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and Works. By 

Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’An vers). With 68 Illustrations in Photo* 
gravure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 

Small Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 

ALBERT MOORE: his Life and Works. By A. Lys 

BALDRY. With 8 Photogravures and 70 other Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with binding designed by Gleeson White. 

Small Colombier 8vo. 21s. net, 

RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, and other Great Pictures. 

By KARL KAROLY. With 0 Photogravures and 44 other Illustrations. 
Small Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 

MASTERPIECES of the GREAT ARTISTS, a.d. 1400- 

1700. By Mm. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 43 Illustrations, 
including 8 Photogravures. 

Four Yols., post 4to, 36s. net. 

VASARI’S LIVES. A Selection of Seventy of the 

Lives. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Modern Discoveries, by 
E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A. A. HOPKIN8. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By H. B. 

WHEATLEY. With 71 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals. 


Large poet 8vo, 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics of 

Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. IUoatrated with 26 Collotype Reproduc¬ 
tions of Portraits of Celebrated Actreesee in tbe various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 

The BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Half¬ 
tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for the 
Department of Science and Art. With an Historical Description and 
Commentary by FRANK REDE FOWKE, of that Department. Im¬ 
perial 16mo, 10s. 8d. net. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness 

of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By Sir 
WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A. With 60 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 600 Copies only. 

RELIG10 MEDICI. By Sir Thomas Browne. A 

New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Fieer, end bound in half-vellum. With Portrait and a Reproduction of 
tue Original Frontispiece. 

On Hand-made Paper, pott Svo, 4s. net. 

E0THEN. By Alexander W. Kinglake. Beprinted 

lrom the First Edition, with an Introduction by tbe Rev. W. TUOKWELL, 
the Original lUostratione, and a Map, 

Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The SONNETS of JOHN KEATS. Printed at the 

Chiswick Freee, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher Dean. 
Royal 18mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The STANZAS of OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated 

by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. Second Edition, with Introduction and 
Notee. Printed at the Chiswick Frees. 


Demy 8vo, 12a. 6d. net. 

PORTRAIT MINIATURES. By G. C. Williamson, 

LittD., Author of “ John Bussell, R.A.,’’ “ Richard Coaway, R.A.,’* Ac. 
With 194 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History aod 

Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and Colour Printing in 
Japan. By EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 8 Coloured and 80 
Black-and-White Dlustrations. 

Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

ETCHING in ENGLAND. By Frederick Wedmore. 

With 60 Illustrations after Etchings by Sir F. SEYMOUR HADKN, 
LEGROS, STRANG, SHORT, WHISTLER, HELLEU, and others. 

Medium 8vo, 18s net. 

The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter Crane. With 

200 lUostratione. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, post 8vo, 7a 6d. 

MODERN ILLUSTRATION: Its Methods and Present 

Condition. By JOSEPH PENNELL, Author of “ Pen Drawing and Pm 
Draughtsmen,'* Ac. With 171 Illnetrations. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

PRACTICAL DESIGNING. A Handbook on the Pre¬ 
paration of Working Drawings for Carpets. Woven Fabrios, Metal Work, 
w..' i Papers, Stained Glass, <tc., showing the Technicsl Method of Pra- 
in i u: Designs for the Manufacturer. Freely Illustrated. Edited by 
GLiSKSONWHITB. 

Third Edition, orown Svo, 6a 

AL P l ABETS. A Handbook of Lettering, compiled 

f~r tbe Use of Artiste, Designers, Handicraftsman, and Studenta By 
1 .. aRD F. STRANGE. With 200 Dlnstrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS* York Street, Covent Garden. 
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JOHN L ANE’S L 1ST. 

FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 

THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bell. Illustrated in Colours, 4 to, 3 s. 6d. 

“ It is incredible that there can be any nursery so cold to the lyric muse as to look unmoved upon ‘ The New Noah’s Ark,* with its naively fascinating pictures 
and their no lees delightful verses. Written and illustrated, as was the Struwelpeter, for children in time of sickness, it hes nothing in common with that monu¬ 
mental work except its greatness. R. L. Stevenson’s penetrating criticism on Black Canyon applies with eoual fitness here.* A very remarkablb work. Every 

page produces an effect. The end is as singular as the beginning. I never saw such a work before.’ ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemble. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. 

“ A clever and amusiDg illustrated book for children, which will also please their elders. Its nigger antics and humour are original as well as diverting." 

8t. James's Gazette, 

WYMPS. By Evelyn Sharp, Author of “ All the Way to Fairyland.” With 8 Coloured Ulus- 

trafcions and Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New and Cheap Edition, paper boards, 3a. 6d.; also in cloth at 6a. 

11 Of the stoTies it is impossible to speak too highly. They are true fairy literature, and the most exigent will be satisfied with them."— Truth. 

RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containingI. Red Riding Hood. II. The 

Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Beanstalk. By WALTER CRANE. 4to, 4a. fid. Eaoh Part to be had separately at Is. 

“ For ohildren in the fairy-story stage no prettier book has been, or is likely to be, issued this season.”— Birmii^ham Post. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS : Pictures and Verses for Children. Written and Illustrated by 

E. RICHARDSON. Demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

“ An excellent little book, convenient in size to slip below the nursery pillow.' ’— Bradford Observer. 

••THE LAUREATE OF THE NUR8ERY.”— Dictionary of National Biography. 

LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Rands. Edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson. With End¬ 

papers, Title-page, and Frontispiece in Colour, and nearly 140 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A HUNDRED FABLES of AESOP. With 101 Full-Page Illustrations by P. J. Billing- 

hurst, and an Introdnotion by KENNETH GRAHAME. Foap. 4to, 6s. 

THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money-Coutts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo, with Portrait by 

E. H. New, 7s. 6d. net. 

GODFRIDA: a Play. By John Davidson. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. By Maurice Hewlett, Author of 

r form. Instead of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched 


[Ready on Tuesday, 


“ The Forest Lovers." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


" A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literary f< 
with a subtle grace, and inspired with a spirit of romance.’’—Mr. W. L. Courtse*, in uDaily Chronicle. 

THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By John Davidson. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6 d. net. 

[Beady on Tuesday, 

THE SEQUEL TO " A.YLWIN ” IS CONTAINED IN 

THE COMING of LOVE. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Crown 8vo, 5 s. net. 

[Third Edition, ready immediately. 

THE SILENCE of LOVE. Poems by Edmond Holmes, with Cover Design by Henry 

Ospovat. Small 4to, 3r. 6 J. net. [Next week. 

SKETCHES and CARTOONS. By Charles Dana Gibson. Uniform with “ London: as 

Seen by C. D. Gibson." Oblong folio (12 in. by 18 in.), 20e. 

THE SPORTING ADVENTURES of HR. POPPLE. By G. H. Jalland, the well-known 

Punch Artist. 10 Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. Oblong 4to (i4 in. by 10 in.), 6s. 

" Bure to be widely appreciated. The drawings, large and small, are excellently natural; and the letterpress will appeal to every foxhnnter in the land.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Edited by H. C. Marillier. With 

over 150 Illustrations, 4to, Sis. 6d. net. Also a Limited Edition, printed on Japanese vellnm, at 63s. net. [Next week. 

DREAIT DAYS : Eight Golden Age Stories. By Kenneth Grahame. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 d. net* 

[Next week. 

THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By Alice Meynell. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

_[iVflirt week. 

NEW NOVELS. —Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton, Author of 


Third Edition. 

•• The ablest woman writer of fiction now living .”—British Weekly. 


“ Patience Sparhawk.” 


THE ROflANCE of a RITUALIST. By Vincent Brown, Author of “My Brother.” 
IDOLS. By William J. Locke. Author of “ Derelicts ” and “ A Study in Shadows.” 

Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A DELIVERANCE : a Novel. By Allan Monkhouse, Author of “ Books and Plays.” 

THE REPENTANCE of a PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Stephen Gwynn. 

THE DUKE of LINDEN : a Novel. By J. F. Charles, Author of “A Statesman’s Chance.’* 
A STUDY in SHADOWS. By W. J. Locke. New Edition, uniform with “Derelicts.” 

THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SELF-HELP” SERIES. 

THB AUTOBIOGRAPHY or JAMES NASMYTH. 

Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, LL D. PopttUr 
Edition. With Portrait and Woodcut*. 

BOY’S YOYAOB SOUND the WORLD. 


By Edward Gifford. 


PRIOR la. 

BILLY and HANS: a True History of Two Squirrels. By W. J. Stillman. Small crown 8vo. 

Tho pathetic small history is attractive, and ought to be read by alt animal lovers and by all children who are worthy to become animal lovers.’’— Atteuaum. 

PRIOR 2s. Od. RAOH. 

SUGGESTIVE LIVES and THOUGHTS: Brief Studies, Literary, Religious, and Biographical, for every day in the 

year, with quotations from over 600 Authors. By EDWIN HODDSE, Author of "Lifo of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” Net. # * 

MEYER’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY, 1,200 Tested Recipes. Thoroughly reliable, economical, and practical. 

Suitable for small households. Net. * 

STUDIES in the ART of RAT-CATCHING. By H. 0. Barkley. Crown 8ro. 

know of ? "jhoolboy fond of’ ratting, tho proud possessor, possibly, of a sharp terrier, and, may he, of a few ferrets, and wish to bestow s 
plinranUywritten SkTSdE&JitJpShta hl3 “ ,e ’ "" C °“' d not d ° bet,Br **•»■*«■• U« *0 spend half-™* in the puroh.se of this mod 

PRIOR 3a. 6d. RAOH. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF uR. SIVIILES’S ■ 

SBLF-BBLP. CHARACTER. THRIFT. DUTY. I LIFE ot a SCOTCH NATURALIST: Thomas 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Edward, Shoemaker of Banff. With Portrait and 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY; or. Iron Workers Illustrations 

and ToM Makers. Frontispiece. lUnstratlons. 

J08IAH WEDGWOOD. LIFE and LABOUR. I MEN Of WVBBTIOH and INDUSTRY. 

DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD. 

THE STORY or the BATTLE of WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, Short Accounts of Heroic Naval Actions. 

PRIOR Bs. RAOH. 

„ SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT. Crown 8vo. 

MR GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By 8ir Edward W. Hamilton, K.O.B. 

“ Nobidy has a better right to put on record tho impressions derived from long aid close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone, and we may add that no one cxild 
have done it better.’*— Times. 

** Ah impartial as it is p ifsible for any individual opinion of a great man to be.”— Daily Telegraph. 

" Sympathetic, warmly aopreciative, but not fulsome.”— Standard. 

WHAT is GOOD MUSIO? Suggestions to Persons desiring to Cultivate a Tasie in Musical Art. By W. J. Henderson. 

Crown 8vo. 

** None 1ms succeeded better, or won his way so close to the central problem as Mr. Henderson .. ..He has the happy gift of explaining clearly and most concisely 
such elementary distinctions as amateurs require to know.”— Times. 

ALICE. GRAND DUOTHESS of HESSE, PRINCESS of GREAT BRITAIN. Letters to Her Majesty the Qaeen. With 

n Memoir by H.R.H. l’rmccs* CHRISTIAN. A New and Ohsaior Edition, Revised. Coutaiam* ihs Last Letter written by Princsss Atico. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 

SIR W. NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES in the PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. 

OLD DEOOAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Smthera India. Collected from Oral Tradition by 

MARY FRERE. Crown Svo. With an Introduction and Notes by the late Right Hon. Sir BARTLE FRERB, Bart. With 80 Illustrations. Fifth 
Impression. Crown Svo. 

__ PRIOR 6s. RAOH. 

TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. Georgs Smith, O.LE- With Portrait. Crown 8vo. New and Popular Edition. 

„ , [Just out. 

The value and interest of the narratives are snstainod throughout. Dr. Smith's work forms an admirable roc ml of the religions developments of Anglo-Indian 
life.’—Tims*. 

VAGARIES. By Axel Months, Author of “ Letters from a Mourning City,’’ Ac. Grown 8vo. [Just out. 

“ As whimsical as they arc charmiDg.”— Spectator. 

'* From first to last is most pleasant reading with ut a dull Glasgow Herald. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., sometime Dsan of Norwich. Grown 8vo. 

‘‘The work is so full, so rich in thought aud learning, so unhurried, so calm and earnest at the stme tienn. One ravels in snob a volume. It is eotirelv repre¬ 
sentative of the culture and piety of a typical Anglican divine. We have known nothing better on that most wonderful and beautiful prayer.”— Literary World. 

THE FIVE WINDOWS of the SOUL: a Popular Account of the Hamin Senses. By Edward Hamilton Althea, 

Author of “ The Tribes on my Front.er,” “ Behind the Bungalow,” “ A Naturalist on the Prowl.” Crown 8vo. [«fust out. 

MUSIO: How it came to be what it is. By Hannah Smith. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Just <mt. 

THE STORY of MAROO POLO. Edited by N. Brooks. With many Illustrations. Orown 8vo. [ v®» ruad*. 

PRIOR 7a. 6d. RAOH. 

THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan, for the Use of Travellers and others. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN. [Just out. 

* 4 The book is eminently rentable and en'ertaining. Where there are some curious facts reoorded it is difficult to select one.Altogitber the book is full of 

fascination for those who care for things Japanese.”— Spectator. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. JOHN BAC0HU8 DYKES, M. A., Mus.Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald 8. Durhun, 

Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH T. FOWLER, Vico-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just nut. 

A man of saintly character and deep devotional feeling, ho was able to give to such hymns as “ Load, kin 11 v Li gat,” •* I hoard the voice of Jos as say,” “ Eternal 
Father, strong to savo,” or, “Now tho labourer’s task is o’er,” that livmg voice of music which intensifies their fullest meaning. 

AMONG the CELESTIALS. A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, across the Gebl Desert, and through the Himalayas 

to India. Abridged from “ The Heart of a Continent,” with Additions. By Capt. FRANCIS YOUNGHU3BAND, C.I.E , Gold Medallist, F.R.G.8., Author 
of “ The Relief of Chitral.” With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. [Just out. 

LETTEB8 from HIGH LATITUDES: a Yacht Voyage to Iceland. By the Marqiis of Dufferln and Ava. Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo. 

PRICE 10*. 6d. AND OVER. 

A 00TSW0LD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. Arthur Gibbs. With numerous 

beautiful Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. [Just out 

MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY (Miss Grant of Rothiemnrchns, afterwards Mrs. Smith, of Baltiboye, 1797-1830). 

Edited by Lady 8TRACHEY. Th*rd Impression. Demy 8vo, 10s. fld. 

“One of tho moat delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, in the * Memoirs of a Highland Lady.* **— World. 

THE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, tin Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 

Scriptures in tie Peninsula. By GEORGS BORROW. A Now Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes aud a Glossary, by the late RALPH ULICK 
BURKE, Author of ‘‘A History of Spain.” With Map and Etchings by M. Mancsse. 2 vole., crown 8vo, 12s 

THE LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, SOLDIER aud ADMINISTRATOR. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished 

Documents. By Capt. J. L. TROTTER. With Portraits and Maps. Svo, 16s. 

HANDBOOK for EGYPT: the Nile. Through Egypt. Nubia, Alexandria. Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Sues Oanal, 

Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the F.voorn, Ac. 34 Maps and Plans. 15s. 

** We cannot say too much in praise of the excellent arrangement of this guide The maps are admirable .”—Pall Mill Gizette. 

‘‘In a word, not only is this the best handbook on Egypt, but it is probably the very bes; Mr. Murray has published in his large and famous series.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CASSELL & COM PANY’S ANN OUNCEMENTS. 

mXTH* lWinTTT __ NOW BEADY. PRICE 16s. 

By Arthur Diosy, Vice- 

Reproduction of a Cartoon designed b^H.M. T^fe Oerinan Empero/aDd^specially'drawo^Iap.^ 631 ^ 08 ^ K “ bota BeU,n ’ of Tokio - a 
-- NOW READY, 2 VOLS. 21s 

MYSTERIES of POLICE and CRIME • a r* i 

“Chronicles of Kewgate/“‘4?em^ GRIFFITHS (One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons), Mthwof 

DR. NEWMAN HAlsls’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

v NOW READY. PRICE 12s. 6d. 

HALL : An Autobiography. With Portrait 


Just Published. Price 6s. 

WILD LIFE at HOME: How to Study 

«nd Photograph It. By RICHARD KBARTON, 
F.Z.8., with REMBRANDT FR0NTI8PIKCB and 
about 100 Illustrations from Nature by Cherry 
Kearton. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

How Beady. Price 21s. 

WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. Below 
the Adventures and ODa. rrations of a 
Field Naturalist and an Animal Photo¬ 
grapher. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. with 
about 160 Illustrations from Photographs. 

Now Ready. Price 21s. 

BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. By R. Kearton. 
F Z.S. With nearly 130 Illustrations of 
Nests, Eggs, Young, Ac., from Photo, 
graphs. 

Now Ready. Price 6s. 

BIRDS’ NESTS. EGGS. AND EGG- 
COLLECT1NG. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated with 22 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Popular Edition, 6 vola., 3a. 6d. each. 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS- By 

F. F.. HULMB, F.LJS.. F.S.A. With 40 Full-Page 
Colour.(1 Plates In each, and Descriptive Text. 

Popular Edition, 6 vole., 3s. 8d. each. 

FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. By 

F. B. Hums, F.L.S.. F.S.A. With 40 Fall*Page 
Coloured Pistes In each, and Descriptive Text. 

Cheap Edition. 6 rots., 4s. Od. each. 

OLD AND NEW LONDON. A Narra¬ 
tive of ltB History, its People, and its Planes 
Each vol. contains about 200 Illustrations and Mips 

Cheap Edition. 2 vola., 4s. 6d. ea-.h. 

GREATER LONDON. By Edward 

WALFORD. With about 400 Original Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Cheap Edition. Price 7s. 0d. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of INDIA. 

JAMES GRANT. With 400 Illustrations 


By 


Cheap Edition. 3 double rols., 6a. each. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY* Containing up¬ 
wards of 1,200 Illustrations, and Steel Frootispleoe. 

Now Really. In 3 vols. Price £3 3s. 

THE LIFE and PAINTINGS of VICAT 

COLB, R.A. Described by ROBERT CBJGNELL 
BarrUter-at-Law. Illustrated with 59 Pull-PaKe 
and numerous smaller Plates. 

Now Beady. Price 21s. 

SIGHTS and SCENES in OXFORD 

CITY «id UNIVERSITY. Described by THomAs | 
WHITTAKER, B.A., and Illustrated with u^ 
wards of 100 Plates, with an Introduction bv 
Prof. GEORGE SAINT8BURY, M.A. * | 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Now Ready, Cheap Edition. Price 2ls. 

ANNALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

?*. E jT' BRADLEY (Mrs. Murray Smith), Ilius- 
trated by W. Hatberell, R.r. H. M. Paget, .nd 
rrancis walker. F.8.A., A.R.I.E.. with a Preface 
by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, and a Chapter 

THWaVe F S A “‘‘h”®*’ by J ' T ' M1CELE ' 

Popular Edition, 2 vols. 12 s. the set. 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 

CHURCHES of ENGL*ND aqd WALES. Dos- 
Hlstorica!, Pictorial. Edited by Prof. 

inusfmionf 8 " WUh ntarly 600 0rl * lnal 

In 1 vol. 42s. net. 

THE TIDAL THAMES- By Grant 

ALLEN. With 20 magnificent Full-Page. Photo- 
gravure Plates, and with manv other llimtrat.ioi'8 

NewEdm“' Urawll,g ' b/ w - L • A a. A. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

THE WORKS of CHARLES BURTON 

BARBER _ Illustrated with 41 Plates and To-- 
FUKNISS containl,,g ^irodnotion by HARRY 

Price 7*. 6d. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 

With 2,000 magnlBcent Illustrations. 

New and Enlarged Editions. Price Ids. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S LONDON- Containing 

nearly 600 Exquisite Views of London and Its 
Eovlr ns. together with a fine series of Pictures 
of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee Procession. 

Now Ready. Price 9s. 

THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. Containing 

about 300 pages of Splendid Illustrations, repro¬ 
duced from authentic photographs. 

Now Ready. Price Sla. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Yearly 

Volume. With a series cf Exquisite Plates, and 
about 800 Illustrations frem Original Drawiugs. 

People’s Edition, Complete In 3 vols., 10s. 8d. the set. 

THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE. With 

over 60 Superb Illustrations. By F. J. FURNI- 
VALL. Hitherto published in three volumes at 
16s. each, this splendid and valuable edition is 
now issued unabridged at a price which will 
place it within reach of all. 


| THE MOST A MUSING GIFT-BOOK OF THE SE480tf 

I OTWXrST K a*^’w b0 * gUt ' «•- M. 

! nX, S AND OTHER WHYS: or 

HAM?R Crea woK Bn<1 “ ,eir Tal “' By «• H. 

IUu.tr.tlon. by 

v,«S?5j le * d y- Brice 3a. 6d. 

; THE REBELLION ot LIL CAR- 

I KINGTON. By L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. 
««v£ h . e lP EdlU »n. Now Ready. Price 3a. 6d 

BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; or The 

Victoria Cross, Its Heroes, and their Valour. By 

, D. H. PARRY. Illustrated. y 

mrm Popular Edition. 2 vols., 6s. each. 

TH J STORY OF THE SEA. Edited 

1 OrfS ^’T,f ? CI !‘ LER Codch). With New and 
j Original Illustrations by Leading Artists. 

Price 6s 

STAR-LAND. Being Talks with Young 

People about the Wonders of the Heaven, n. 

EDITION .f ROBINSON CRUSOE. Wi*“i 
wards of 100 Original Illustrations 1 )} Walter Paget 


Yearly 

Original 


_ . __Now Ready. Price 8s. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

Volume. With upwards ol 1,260 
Illustrations. 

_Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. 

QUIVER, THE. Yearly Volume. With 

about 900 Original Illustrations aud Coloured 
Picture tor frontispiece. 

Now Ready. Price 8s. 

CIiUMS. Yearly Volume. With 12 

Coloured Plates and upwards of 1.000 Illustra¬ 
tions. 

, • Beady. Boards, Ss. 8d , cloth gilt, 5s. 

LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 

\ OLL ME. With 6 Full-Page Coloured Plates aud 
nnmeroua other Wtutratioua. 


Cheap Edition 

PICTURESQUE EDR0PE 


Price 10s. 6d. 

. - The British 

Ides. CnntHiniog 26 Exquisite Lithn Plates, aud 
about 410 Original Engravings by the best artists. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 

_Now Ready. 12S pages, cloth, is. 

THE DICTIONARY of DAINTY 

BREAKFASTS. By PdV LLIS BROWNE. Wltn 
an Introduction by “A MERE MAN.*' 

Now Ready. 480 page*, limp cloth 1*. 

A YEAR’S COOKERY. Giving Dishes 

for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for ev iy 
•lay in the year, with Practical Instructions to- 
their Preparation, and a Special section on Food 
for Invalids. By PHYLLIS BROWNE. 

Now Ready. 32") pagps limp cloth, Is. 

COOKERY for COMMON AiLMBNTS 

Rv A FELLOW of THE ROYAL IMLLEOB OK 
PHYSICIANS and PHYLLIS BROWNE. 


* * s yy f rr 77.^ , --—• > rnioitiAiia aim rniLU 3 

* A C ° Py ° f Ca " tU * C0 ” pa ” ,J * 1LL ^TltATEI> LIST of VOLUMES enif.Me for CHRISTMAS a,d MEW YEAR’S GIFTS -,M ». ien t 

port-free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW OOOKS. 


MESSRS. T. Sc T. CLARK’S 


FROM WALTER SC0TT8 UST 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6a. 

THE YOUNG PRINCESS 

FAIRY BOOK. 

Containing several Wonderful Stories for the 
Young Folks. By CASTELL COATES. With 
Illustrations from designs by the Author. 


A CHARMING PRESENT FOR THE CHILDREN. 
In medium long 8vo, doth, fully Illustrated, price 6s. 

LESSONS in LINE for 

LITTLE LEARNERS. 

Songs by A. H. S. Musio by Geoffrey Ryley. 
Pictures by Evelyn Beale. 

In crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH 

SOCIAL LIFE , 

as Told by the Parish Register. By T. F. 
THISELTON DYER, M.A. Oxon., Author of 
“ Church Lore Gleanings.” 

“Mr. Thiseltou Dyer’s book is instructive and 
entertaining. He has a wide acquaintance with 
registers, and draws upon them for facts concerning 
parish life, the relations of parson and people, super¬ 
stitions, parish scandals and punishments, marriage, 
death, and strange customs, and natural events. 
The result is an entertaining volume of small facts 
and curious diotion.”— Academy. 


THE EUROPEAN FOLK TALE 
SERIES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRETS of the NIGHT , 

and other Esthonian Folk Tales. Translated by 
F. ETHEL H YNAM. Illustrated by H. Oakes- 
Jones. 

NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EAST-END LIFE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, prfoe 6s. 

ALL SORTS and 
CONDITIONS of WOMEN. 

By CHARLES BURT BANKS. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

NOW READY. FIFTH THOUSAND, in paper 
cover, price 4d. net, post free. 

A SOUVENIR of the late 
BIS SOP WALSH AM HOW. 

Versss written by the late Bishop of Wakefield, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

STRAY VERSES. 

By H. J. S. BAILEY. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

LOVE TRIUMPHANT: 

A Song of Hope. By WILLIAM BEDFORD. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, with rough edges, price 2s. 6d. 

EDMUND : A Metrical Tale. 

By ALFRED L. CARPENTER. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

ST. KIL DA , the Arcadia of the Hebrides: 
and Psalms of Life. By WALTER J. MILLER. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 

62, PATERNOSTER RO'.V, LONDON, E.C. 


LIST. 


The NEW “ DICTIONARY of the BIBLE.’ 


Edited by JAMF8 HASTINGS, D.D. *‘pn>ml*£ 

when completed, the bc*t Biblical encyclop®dt* in EnalUlv 

—Uuardian. [In 4 volt., imp. 8»o, pnct per xfoL, in doth, 28#., 
kolf-vtorocco, 34b. 


RECONCILIATION by INCARNATION. 

Bv D. W. SIMON. D.D., Principal of rtc United Colljss. 
Bnuiford. Jud ibUthed. “The csntrsl thsow rf this 

s =^ ssrasa *«. 

PROFESSOR W. N. CLARKE’S “ OUTLINE 

of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY " is", sornrisc.In thcologio.1 
literature, and it will oharra any render as the simply sx- 
presHd doc charm always' -ixpoMoreT^.^ #i ' 

PROFESSOR DILLMANN’S “GENESIS.” 

(Authorised Translation.) w "Th« ”iMt jwrfcot fomof the 
commentariu* perpetune which the nineteenth century n*8 

produoed.” - Prof. Boons. Simubw tv. ' * Forms 
peneable basis for all farther works on the same suUwt.— 
Bookman. 11** 2 volt., fwo, price ui. 


DR. ADAMSON’S 

ig 


‘STUDIES of the MIND 


in 0HRT8T 
of all 

oannot _ 

critical question. 


a book eminently worthy of the attention 
• * *- Bookman. It 

‘ Is fascinating and 
8wo, price u. 6d. 


who are interested in theology."—-* 
he neglected bv anv student of this 1 
; question .”—CKttrtn Belle. I Pott 8w 


DR. FORREST’S “ THE CHRIST of HIS- 

TORY and of EXPERIENCE" exhibits '' lll «rary and 
theolojrical powers of a high older, and abounds in observa¬ 
tions and criticisms which con Id “bly ba™ been pennedhy a 
masculine and fearless, but reverent thinker. — iMeratm. 

[8wo, price ios. wl 

PRINCIPAL HODGSON’S “ THEOLOGIA 

PECTTORTS : Outlinee of Religions Faith and ftjjj 
Founded on Intnition and Experience, is a timely, use- 
fnl. fruitful book.--Axpo.dorv ^ * 

PROFESSOR HARRIS’S “ GOD the 

CREATORand LORD of ALL” 1 . “a very honenrable and 
abiding piece of work... There has been nothingtoeompsre 
with some of these ohapters for a good many ieare^ We 
oonld wish that onr younger ministers would read and re¬ 
read hook, like tbvm.' i -JrrtAedul t TW. M4 ^ ^ ^ 

REV. D. SOMERVILLE’S “ST. PAUL’S 

CONCEPTION of CHRIST" If “one of the moot solid con¬ 
tributions that has been mode to the study of 8t Paul’s 
Epistle, for a oonrtderabl. Um'.’-Ouard.a^ ^ ^ 

PRINCIPAL SALMOND’S “THE CHRIS- 

TIAN DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY "la ” beyond all 
doubt the one book on the transccndeut subject of which it 
treat."—JfetWUf Times. [fJW ^ ^ ^ 

REV. J. MACPHERSON’S “CHRISTIAN 

DOGMATICS." “We anticipate that the book will 
HDeedily make its way into the good grace* or student of 
theology, especially those still engaged in class-work. — 
Critical Review. L8do, price »«. 

SCHULTZ’S “OLD TESTAMENT 1HE0- 

LOOT" (Authorised Translation) is“ thebool^toget,beyond 
all doubt.. ..It is one of the most interesting and readable 
books we have bad in our hands for a long time. -Professor 
A. B. Bauer., D.D. [2 voU., too, 18*. net. 

BEYSCHLAG’S “ NEW TESTAMENT 

THEOLOGY." Authorised Translation. 

[52 volt., 8vo, price 18$. net. 

WENDT’S “ THE TEACHING of JESUS.” 

Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Beyschlag’s “New Testament 
Theology” and Wendts "Teaching of .lesus as two in¬ 
valuable hooka" l« volt., 8do. price 21#. 

“THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARY" is “a much-needed addition to the theological 
literature of the English-speaking uationa” — Academy. 
Prospectus free on application. „. . . 

[7 volt, now ready. 10 «. 6<L to 12#. each. 

“THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL 

COMMENTARY.” " The publication of this series marks 
an epoch in English exegesia’’— Britieh Weekly. Prospectus 
free on application. . . 

[7 volt now ready, 8e. 6d. to 12a each. 


New Complete Catalogue free oi» application. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38,George Street 

London: SIMPKtN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT * CO., Limitid. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 

THE NEW ROME: Poems 

and Ballads of our Empire. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 6s. __ 

Crown Bvo. cloth elegant, price 6s. net. 

BIRDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 

Drawn and Described by JOHN DUNCAN. 

This volume contains about 400 drawings of bird* 
by John Doncan, naturalist and artist. The draw¬ 
ings are accompanied by a concise description of each 
bird. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 3a. 6d., acme volumes 6s. 
With a large number of niustrations and Diagrams. 
Price 6a. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of 

DIGESTION. By A. LOCKHART GILLESPIE. 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 

DEGENERACY: its Causes, Signs, 

and Results. By Prof. EUGENE 8. TALBOT, 
M.D., Chicago. With Hlustrationa. Price 6s. 


THE 8C0TT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. each. 
NEW V0LUMB8. 

THE PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS 

in LITERATURE. By GEORGE HENRY 
LEWES. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 

THE CONFESSIONS of SAINT 

AUGUSTINE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Square 8vo, ent and unent edges, Is. per volume. 
Also, “Gravure” Edition, in rich art linen binding, 
each Volume with Portrait or other Frontispiooe in 
Photogravure. 

LATEST ADDITION. 

LYRA NIOOTIANA: Poems and 

Verses concerning Tobacco. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM G. HUTCHISON. 


THE WORLO’S GREAT NOVELS. 


Large orown 8vo, Illustrated, prioe 3s. 6d. per voL 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITIONS. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 16 Full-Page 
Dlustrations by Frank T. Merrill, and 800 pages 
of Letterpress, set from new type. 

NOTRE DAME. By Victor Hugo. 

With numerous Illustrations. 


New and Cheap Edition in paper cover, price la., of 
TOLSTOY’S FAMOUS BOOK, 

THE EREUTZER SONATA. 


CHOICE XMAS GIFT-BOOK. 

Crown 4to, 6s.; “ Wedding Present ” Edition, 7s. 6d., 
in box; also in limp morocco. 

Entirely New Edition. 12 Full-page Portrait*. 
Dedicated to Paderewski. 


THE MUSIC of the POETS: 

a Musician's Birthday Bouk. C implied by 
ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEBLING. 

“ Probably the most handsome and elaborate book 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 
Paternoster Square. 
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The Best Use 
make of . . 



0 A GUINEA 

Is to secure the Best DDDCD 1 VTT 
possible Christmas W » r^l\ f J 




A Table of the 
Principal 
Contents of the 
“Kneyelopadla 
Britannlea,” 
and a Pamphlet 


Coloured 
Plates, and 
Brief Extracts 
from the York, 
will be sent 
Post Free, upon 
application 
to the 

Publisher of 
“ The Times.” 


r PBiaaa for vbb as 

Sufficient provision will be madefor /MflUinpof Order* promptly poeted either from the United Kingdom or the Colonies; but applicants who 
hesitate may find that the offer has been loithdratcn, or the prices increased , toithout further notice. 


OA8H FATMBNT. 

CLOT OAM! N Jiie G ' * le tthe '‘“Mliherj' Prion m tX], AND WITH THE BOOK- 

HAlp.MOfa'KXX), £20 tthe Publlehen’ price wie £151 AND WITH THE BOOK- 

Tl,? u11 P* 1 ' *’**•*• a mimptnoua htadlng fitted for the riche«t 
collections [the Publishers'pric* wa«£85L AND WITH THE BOOKCASE xr*r% 

d£ee5 b “- Bit it cap lie recommended only to pnr- 

-ISSto*^ 1 -—- ,CL0 W* in that form or not at 


MONTm.-^ fa-s-mbn-ts. 

TONE QUINE A to be sent with Order; nothing more to be paid until the 
25 volume* have been, delivered, all at one time, to the purchaser.] 

CLOTH BINDING. 16 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or with 
Bookcase, 19 Monthly Payments of ONE OUINBA each. 

HALF-M^ROCOO BINDING {which we recommend ), 20 Monthly Payments of 
ONB QUINEA tsach, or with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of 

ONE GUINEA each. 

FULL MOROCCO BINDING 
ONE GUINEA each. 

ONE GUINEA each. 


{the very beet binding). 27 Monthly Payments of 
or with the Bookcase, 30 Monthly Payments of 


None. If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. 

ine rorm which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


EONTHLT PAYMBNTfl. —Ordkr Form. 

L AU Chequ .?^should be drawn to the order of H. E. Hooper.] 
Thi Manager, Tue Times," Printing House Square, London, jfci.C. 


[Date]. ..1898. 


the 

balance 


this agreement. 


I enclose One Guinea. Pleasesend me “The Times" Reprintof the Ekcyclofxdia BniTANXicA(9tta Edition)bound in j Huff-Mo 

OQThi°~mTpanS| day 1 of rach'moJt?°“ e R ' ,in “ * n,0nlh : mT ne,t uvon d ' llver> ' 

I further agree that, if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of 


Cloth, prioe 18 guineas, ) Strike out ) 

Half-Morooco, prioe 20 guineas, V two of > 

. Full Morocco, price 27 guineas,) these linee.) 

, -guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of i he complete *5 volumes, and my succeeding payments 

suen payments are complete. I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not he disposed of by sale or otherwise. 

, of which you shall be ihe judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the returu of the deposit of One Guinea to uie shall cancel 


(SfriJts otUi/Boo'kcas^not desired)* 1 ° 8 BookoMe ’ * or which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. 

[Signed] . 

hC is [Address] . 

Please address the package to . 

,. . ^ Ixsoks are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should). 

ft” ,W V company or shipping agent in London *tn whom delivery!-. 

is to l>e made. Beyond the London postal district, caning.* will l.« M t suUr ril*er’s cost. 3 ) . 


If the reader d. sires to leaps this page uncut, an Order Form, simitar to that chore printed, m-y he nhtaine 


"M application t» the />■•* li»her • / The limen. 


Manufacturera?SO^NeiTB^nd^treet! spedmea^oitunes'ol •‘The fetT % ?**I°*». m *Z T exam!-e. at the establishment of — easrs. Chavpe •*. Go.. * 

may aUo be se >n, knl orders forth8^VoKmMind b??kSj|. SS berfven^hat ad&Sw. OT ° tOP ^ DlA BRIT An NIC A. a Sample ox the r evolv.nfir 


ianoforte 

Bookcase 


BKPRINT OF THE 

“ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA ” 


(NINTH EDITION). 


UNABRIDGED ANDJUNA1 TBRED. 

The Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
of which The Times offer* its reprint, is universally Jrecognised 
m the most perfect of works of reference; completed nearly 
y«are ago, it at once assumxi and has firmly retained a 
position of paramount authority. T*« Times reprint is in every 
reflect the same as the copies already sold at the higher prices 
it is what booksellers call a new impression, not a changed 
edition. There has been no condensation, no abridgment, 
uo omission. Every word, every illustration, every map.’ 
every element of value is preserved intact; there is not the 
moat minute cheapening of the product to offset against the 
remarkable diminution of the prioe. 


Bnt the order must be 
booked by December 17th, in 
order that the 25 vols. may 
be delivered before Christmas 
Day. 

The Greatest Bargain in 
the World of Bookselling; the 
great national work for a 
preliminary payment of 

ONE GUINEA 

to be followed by 15 monthly 
payments of One Guinea each. 


THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 

for the convenience of purchasers who have not sufficient shelf-room for 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, a compact revolving bookcase has been manu¬ 
factured, which will be supplied (to purchasers of the ENOYOLOPiVDIA BRITANNIOA 
only. It will be sold for £3 In cash, or for three monthly payments of one 
guinea each. 
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Google 
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OLI PHANT’S L IST. 

The SOCIAL PROBLEM fl-om a. New Point 
or View. 

Cloth extra, price 3e. 6d. 

SELFHOOD and SERVICE: the 

Relation of Christian Personality to Wealth and 
Social Redemption. By DAVID BEATON. 

OLIPHANT SMCATON’8 NEW ROMANCE. 

Cloth extra, price 5s., Illustrated. 

THE TREASURE CAVE of the 

BLUE MOUNTAINS. By OLIPHANT 
8MEAT0N, Author of “By Adverse Winds,” 
“Allen Ramsay,” Ac. 

“The story is full of life and action, and the interest never 
flags for a moment."— Standard. 

“An Australian story, very well told, with plenty of local 
colour."— Fall Mall Ua 2 *tU. 


Cloth extra, price 3s. fld., with Illustrations. 

THE MASTER of CRAIGENS. 

By A. D. BITCHIE. 

The Scotsman says: “It seems to breathe th* spirit of the 
oountryside, whioh the author has peopled with the vivid 
creations of his fancy, and it delights the reader alike with its 
imaginative and descriptive power and its undeniable literary 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 

Price Is. 6d. each Volume; extra gilt, 2s. 0d. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 

“ Certainly one of the most charming biographies 
we have ever come across. The wriier has t-tyle, 
sympathy, distinction, and understanding.” 

Outlook. 

[An amusing Pamphlet, entitled “HOW CRITICS 
D18A GREEin reference to Miss Black's Volume, 
nay be had on application to the Publishers .] 

IN THE SAME SERIES. 

POLLOK and AYTOUN. By Rosaline Masson. 
THOMAS REID. By Prof. A. Campbell Fhahek. 

The Scoleman says: “1'iofessor Campbell Fraser’s 'Famous 
Scots’ volume ou Th. mas Reid is one of iho most able and 
valuable of Hn able and valuable series.” 

THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By Sir George 
Douglas. 

• IR Walter SCOTT. By Prof. Saiwtsbuey. 
THOMAS OAR LYLE. By Hector C. Macpherson. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Sktoun. 

JAMBS BOSWELL. By W. Keith Lease. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Oliphaht Smeatox. 

VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Agius Gray-. 
ADAM SMITH. By Hictoe C. Macphek-sox. 
JEFFREY and the EDINBURGH REVIEWERS 

By Sir Hugh Gilzeax Reid. 

QEORQE BWOHANAR. By Robert Wallacs, M.P. 
List of the Series poet free on application. 


THE FAR AND NEAR EAST 

EQUATORIAL WEST AFRICA. 

A LIFE for AFRICA: a Biography of 

the Rev. Adolphus Clemens Good, Ph.D., 
American Missionary in Equatorial West Africa. 
By ELLEN C. PARSONS, M.A. With Map and 
22 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

KOREAN SKETCHES: a Missionary’s 

Observations in the Hermit Nation. By Rev. 
JAMES S. GALE. With 19 DIustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 

their People, and Missions. By Bev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 5s. 

A CYCLE of CATHAY: China, South 

and North. With Personal Reminiscences. By 
Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Presi¬ 
dent Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen College, 
Pekin. Map and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

FROM FAR FORMOSA: its Island, its 

People, and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE 
MACKAY, D.D., twenty-three years a Mistionarv 
in Formosa. Edited by Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. 
Third Edition. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps. 7s. 6d. 

MODERN PALESTINE; or, the Need of 

a New Crusade. By Rev. JOHN LAMOND. B.D., 
Skelmorlie. Second Edition. With 16 Illustra¬ 
tions. 2s. fld. 

PERSIAN LIFE and CUSTOMS. With 

Scenes and Incidents of Residence and Travel in 
the Land of the Lion and ttie Sun. By S. G. 
WILSON, M.A , fifteen years a Missionary in 
Persia. Second Edition. WithMnpand llu stra- 
tions. 7s. Ad. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART H. NOW READY. . 

MEMORIALS of the EARL of SELBORNE. Part II. Personal and 

Political. With Two Portraits. J n 2 vols., demy 8vo, 26s. net. 

Daily News.— * These two further volumes of Lord Selborne’s Autobiography will amply satisfy ihe 

eager expectation with which most of his surviving contemporaries have awaited tuem.Lady Sophia 

Palmer has edited it with the same sparing but sufficient annotation and addition of elucidatory letters and 
papers which distinguished the first two volumes, and haa adoed a touching chapter which continues the 
story of a noble life to the end.” 


WITH PORTRAIT, 8vo, 10a. NET. 

A MEMOIR of BARON BRAMWELL. By Charles Fairfield. 

Daily News.—** As histoiical documents the numerous letters of Lord Bramwell, which are publiahed in 
thin volume, and which contaiu his opinions on politics, law, religion, and social questions generally, have 
a real value.” 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. 

With numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH TH0M80N. Extra crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Daily r hron*cle.—** The illustrations are supplied by Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Hugh Thomson; 
and it would be very difficult to see how Messrs. Macmillan could improve so stiODg a combination of 
artistic talent ....This book will be invaluable to many a wanderer through the plains and mountains of 
North Wale**.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 

Crow u 8vo, sewed. Is. net; cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

A FLEET in BEING. Notes of Two Trips with the Channel 

8quadron. [Ready on Tuesday. 

Thirty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 


NEW DECORATED EDITION. 

BUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. The Astronomer Poet of Persia 

Rendered into English verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Decorated by W. B. Macdougall. 
Dedicated to the members of the Omar Khayyam Club. An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 1,C»» 
Copies. The Decorated Borders have been Engraved on Wood by Octave Lacour. Bound in sateen 
cloth, with Design by W. B. Macdougall. 12s. fld. net. 

Daily f'hronicle.—** The artist has made an atmosphere round the quatrains which adds a glamour of 
its own to the immonal verses.” 


NEW EDITION OF “CRANFORD.” 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne Thackeray 

RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 60 Pen-and-ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

Athenceum.—** A charming edition of 4 Cranford.’ ” 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

HUGH THOMSON’8 ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK, the GINAT-KILLER. With 16 Full-Page Coloured Illustra- 

tionsand 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, Is. 
Athenceum .— 44 If all Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 4 Illustrated Fairv Books * are illustrated in as spirited a 
manner as 4 Jack, the Giant-Killer,’ they will most certainly be popular, especially with boys.” 

Educational Times.—** Perhaps the best little picture-book of the year.” 

Pall stoll Gazette.—** 4 Jack, the Giant-Killer ’ as pictured by this clever artist is like a new story.” 
Critic.—** A very delightful edition.” 

MRS. MOLE8WOTH NEW VOLUME. 

THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by 

ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 

Literature.—** Will please all whe know and appreciate her 4 Tell Me a Story * and * Cuckoo Clock.*. 

The book is illustrated, delicately and piettily, by Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman.” 

FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler, Author of “ The 

Green Toby Jug,” Ac. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, 4a. fld. 

Outlook.—** A pleasant story for schoolgirls.” 

STOBIES from LOWLY LIFE of MICE. DOGS, and OTHER 

ANIMALS. ByC.M.DUFPA. With Illustrations by LOUIS WAIN. Pott 4to, 4s. fld. 

Guardian.— * These charming stories will appeal to all lovers of animals.The tales have the sjieciaT 

charm of evident truth, 8nd we part from our Ion ly friends with more regret than we do from more High¬ 
born heroes and heroines.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Athenceum.—'* We hope that Elizabeth will write more rambling and delightful books.” 

Times.—** A very bright little book Full of bright glimpses of nature and sprightly criticisms of life.” 


In 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. By Herbert Fisher, Fellow and Tutor 

of New College, Oxford. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

THE ROGUE’S COMEDY. A Play in Three Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6<L 


OLIPHANT, AM>ERSO> A FFRFIEB, 

Edinburgh and London ; and of any Bookseller. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 

No. , 388 . Established . 86 ,. .0 December, , 8 , 8 . 


The Literary Week. 

Elsewhere in this number will be found a retrospect of 
the literature of the year. There are yet some weeks to 
run before 1899, and it may be that a notable book or two 
will appear in them—as at the very end of last year, for 
example, appeared Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems —but of 
the output between this December and December 1897 
our review takes full account. 


The article which follows our retrospect should be very 
interesting reading. Therein a number of well-known 
men and women name each the two books from which, 
during 1898, they have derived most pleasure. It will be 
observed that Mr. Hewlett’s Forest Lovers receives most 
votes among novels, and Busch’s Bismarck most among 
other works. Mr. Kipling’s Day's Work comes next to 
Mr. Hewlett’s romance, and then Mr. O’Brien’s Life of 
Parnell (which, however, has been published but a very 
short time), Sir George Robertson’s Chitral, Mr. Crawford’s 
Corleone, and Mr. Doyle’s Tragedy of the Korosko. 


Me. Frederic Harrison, who gave to the world the 
other day his notion of the ideal London of the future, 
will be interested in Mr. H. G. Wells’s new story The 
Sleeper Awakened, which will run serially through the 
Graphic next year. The illustrations, by-the-by, will be 
by a French artist. In this story Mr. Wells describes the 
London of two hundred years hence, and a strange city it 
is. The streets are all covered in. The entire population 
live in tenement houses, the families being supplied by a 
common kitchen. There is no distinction between night 
and day. The electric light is never switched off. The 
system of transit is ingenious and very attractive. The 
inhabitants can travel through the streets from six to sixty 
miles an hour at will. Books are abolished. Yet every¬ 
body reads. As the creator of this new city is the author 
of The War of the Worlds, it is needless to say that the 
adventures that befall the Sleeper when he awakes are of 
a thrilling character. The sensation of the book will be 
found in the flying machines which whirl and swoop over 
the new London in the closing chapters. 


Mr. Wells, we axe glad to hear, is now quite restored 
to health. As he has been imperatively ordered a sand 
soil and sea air, he is about to build himself a house at 
Sandgate. Another story from his pen, called Love and Hr. 
Lewisham —a tale amusing, reflective, and at times pathetic 
—will be published next year. 


The prominence given by the Chronicle to the state¬ 
ment that a room had been set aside in the new Macmillan 
building in St. Martin’s-street for the materials of Mr. 
Gladstone’s biography has led many readers to infer that 
Mr. John Morley will write his book there. Pious Radicals 
were, we believe, preparing to tread in soft-footed reverence 
the pavement of St. Martin’s-street, where they have sup¬ 
posed the most literary of statesmen will write the memoirs 
of the most versatile. These are idle dreams. Glad- 
stoniana have been asked for by Messrs. Macmillan, and 
they must be put somewhere. Where more suitably than 
in a room ? The great mass of documents at Hawarden 
will be dealt with on the spot. 


To Thursday’s Times Mr. Kipling contributed a ballad 
of “Kitchener’s School” — “being a translation of the 
song that was made by a Mohammedan schoolmaster of 

the-Bengal Infantry (some time on service at Suakin) 

when he heard that the Sirdar was taking money from the 
English to build a Madrissa for Hubshees—a college for 
the Sudanese.” The song is not Mr. Kipling at his best, 
but it is very excellent rhymed journalism. 

This is one of the central stanzas, and the poem’s core: 

Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle and have no right to 
live, 

He begs for money to bring you learning—and all the 
English give. 

It is their treasure—it is their pleasure—thus are their 
heaits inclined. 

For Allah created the English mad—the maddest of all 
mankind! 

And this couplet is memorable : 

They terribly carpet the earth with dead, and before their 
cannon cool, 

They walk unarmed by twos and threes to call the living to 
school. 

In the same issue of the Times the Sirdar expressed his 
gratitude for the ready response which his appeal for funds 
for the college had received. 

• - 
We may add, by way of supplement to the information 
concerning the translation of Bismarck, the Man and the 
Statesman, which we gave last week, the following remarks 
of the “Man of Kent,” in the British Weekly: “Dr. 
Garnett was consulted and he chose six names, to which, 
later on, some others were added. The translators chosen 
by Dr. Garnett were Mrs. William Sharp, Miss Alice 
Zimmern, Mr. Barwiek, Mr. Nisbet Bain, Mr. de Villiers, 
and Mr. K. Sharp.” 
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Into how many editions the Vicar of Wakefield has gone 
since its first appearance nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago we cannot say ; but its latest form is surely the 
quaintest. Mr. Henry Prowde sends us Goldsmith’s story 
as a tiny trifle for the waistcoat pocket. Its size is 
2 in. by If in., and, although it has 584 pages, it is, 
thanks to india paper, less than half-an-inch in thickness. 
We reproduce two pages in facsimile, thus showing that 
there is no real need for a book that is small to be also 
illegible. 


TMg VICAR or WARtriKLB. 

colours, my Lady fell Into a swoon, 
but 8ir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, 
swore he was hers to the last drop of 
Us blood.” 

•* Well," replied our Peeress, “this 
I can say, that the DuchesB never 
told me a syllable of the matter, and. 
I believe her Grace would keep no¬ 
thing a secret from me. This you 
may depend upon as fact, that the 
next morning my lord Duke cried out 
three times to his valet-de-chambre, 

* Jernlgan, Jerplgan, Jemigan, bring 
me my garters!' ” 

But previously I should have men¬ 
tioned the very impolite behaviour 
of Mr. Burchell, who, during this 
discourse, sat with his face turned 
13* 


THE FAMILY RESOLUTIVE. 

to the lire, and at the conclusion 
of every sentence would cry out 
" Fudge .'"—an expression which dis¬ 
pleased us alL, and in some measure 
damped the rising spirit of the con¬ 
versation. 

“ Besides, my dear SkepgK,” con¬ 
tinued our Peeress# “thereis nothing 
of this in the copy of verses that 
Dr. Burdock made upon the occa¬ 
sion." Pudge! 

“I am surprised at that," cried 
Miss Skeggs; “for be seldom leaves 
anything out, as he’writes only for 
his own amusement. But cap your 
Ladyship favour me with a sight of 
them?” Fudge! 

“ My dear creature," replied our 

1ST 


TWO PAGES FROM THE LATEST EDITION OF ‘ THE VICAR.” 


A dedication of the week. Mr. CunniHghame Graham’s 
Mogri h-el-A cksa : 

To 

Haj Mohammed es Swani el Bahri 
I Dedicate This Book, 

Not that he will ever lead, or even, being informed of it, 
ever comprehend its nature, except in so far as to think it 
some “ Shaitanieh ” or another not to be understood. 

But I do so because we have travelled much together, 
and far, and it must have been at times a sore temptation 
to him, in lonely places, not to assure himself of Paradise 
by “ nobbling ” an unbeliever. Still, I would trust myself 
with him even to go the pilgrimage to Mecca; therefore, 
he must trust me when I swear not to have cast a spell on 
him (as Christians will upon occasion) by writing his name 
here for unbelieving men to wonder at. 

As an instance of how wrong a critic may sometimes be, 
we may relate a circumstance in connexion with a recent 
parody of Mr. Henry James in our “ Mary Had a Little 
Lamb ” series. After expressing bis pleasure therein, a 
commentator, who was a writer of novels himself, remarked : 
“ But there is one thing which was wroDg in it; there was 
a split infinitive. Now, Henry James would never do 
that.” On passing on this objection afterwards to the author 
of the parody, he replied : “ I suppose not. At the same 
time the part of the sentence containing the split infinitive 
was copied word for word from In the Cage." 


A correspondent writes: “ It is interesting, amid the 
many opinions on Mr. Meredith’s style, to note his own, 
from direct expression, and indirectly from his advice to 
authors. This is to be found partly in a book called The 
Art of Authorship, a collection of letters from various 
authors on how to write. Mr. Meredith says : ‘ . . . . 
have no style. ... I am too experimental in phrases to 
be other than a misleading guide. ... I think it prefer¬ 
able to be epigrammatic rather than exuberant in diction. 
. . . Be condensed, but not obscure.’ He has said else¬ 


where, to defend his own obscurity, that an intricate 
thought is like a diamond: it demands an intricate 
Betting. He recommends young authors to practise verse: 
commit to memory passages of Juvenal ; and, in his essay 
on Comedy, says: 1 Embrace Aristophanes and Moliere 
and you have the whole scale of laughter in your breast.’ ” 


Aberdeen is still excited about the proposed statue to 
Byron. On this subject the editor of the Aberdeen Grammar 
School Magamne has drawn a letter from the Poet Laureate. 
Mr. Austiu deprecates the editor’s assumption that he 
speaks as one having authority. Nevertheless, he gives 
his opinion. It is that, when it. is proposed to erect 
memorials to men of genius, one should consider not their 
weaknesses but their strength, not their “lapses from 
virtue, but the qualities by which they have delighted, 
encouraged, or consoled their fellow-creatures.” And, 
having mentioned that he believes there is a statue of 
Burns in Aberdeen, the Laureate remarks: “ The mortal 
who can forgive Bums would with difficulty discover the 
poet from whom he could consistently withhold the 
indulgence of general absolution.” 


Anecdotes of Mr. Gladstone are now taking some of 
the space usually reserved by the Spectator for gifted 
quadrupeds. This week “Ignotus” sends the following 
reminiscence: “Some years since I had the great 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Gladstone at dinner. One of the 
other guests asked him whether it was true that he had 
pronounced Shakespeare to be the greatest man who ever 
lived. Mr. Gladstone at once replied, and I can almost 
repeat his words verbatim: ‘ No, I do not think I ever 
made such a statement. Undoubtedly the three greatest 
men who ever lived were Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. 
Homer created a people, a language, and a religion. 
Dante created a people and a language, hut not a religion. 
Shakespeare did not create any of the three, but I am in¬ 
clined to think that his reputation will increase, and that in 
another century he may be universally acknowledged to be 
the greatest man who ever lived.’ ” 

Last week we printed a letter from a correspondent 
asking if the title-page of The Gospel Writ in Steel were 
correct in stating that its author, Mr. Arthur Paterson, 
was also the author of The Man from Snowy Rtver , a book 
of Australian verse. Mr. Arthur Paterson himself answers 
the question. He writes: 

“ Sir, —I have just seen a paragraph in your paper 
stating that a correspondent wishes to know whether I am 
the author of The Man from Snowy River. 

I am not. How, or why, my publisher, or his printer, 
made the error, and gave me an honour to which I have 
no title, I know not. 

I only know that I am in no way responsible for the 
mistake, and that I have written to my publishers asking 
them to make this disclaimer public at once. 

May I ask you to be so good as to allow me, through 
your columns, to tender Mr. ‘ Arthur B. Paterson ’ my 
sincere apologies ?—I am, &c., 

Arthur Paiebson. 

(The author of The Gospel Writ in Steel.)” 
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ANATOLE FRANCE. 

From a Photigraph by Dornoch et Cie., Farit. 


The photograph of M. Anatole France in his study, 
which we reproduce this week, should particularly interest 
our many readers who found pleasure in our translation 
of his story, “ The Juggler of Notre Dame.” We might 
add that one distinguished literary man so admires M. 
France’s work, and is so anxious that others should know 
it too, that he has offered, for sheer love of the subject, 
to translate for the Academy the best of M. France's short 
stories—an offer we are very willin to accept. 

M. Anatole France, a meditative erudite Parisian, saw 
the light first along the old quays of Paris. He has 
recorded his early impressions in that work of delicate 
genius, Litre de Mon Ami, and in his most popular Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard. Writer, journalist, novelist, librarian, 
M. France is above and beyond all a scholar and a Parisian. 
He was bom in Paris, was educated in Paris, has lived, 
thought, and worked in Paris, and Paris furnishes the 
material of nearly all his books. He may, since the 
death of Benan, be said to be the greatest of living 
French masters, a man of choice and firm and subtle 
genius, who has tried his hand at all forms of literature 
and failed in none—criticism, novel, story, legend, medita¬ 
tion, satire. More than a year ago he was called to take 
the seat left vacant by Lesseps in the Academy. 

The six most popular books in America at the present 
time are these: Mrs. Ward’s Helbeck of BannisdaU, Mrs. 
Voynich’s The Gadfly, Mr. Egerton Castle’s Pride of 


Jennico, Mrs. Wiggin’s Penelope's Progress, Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s Caleb West, and Mr. Hewlett’s Forest 
Lovers. We take the above statement of affairs from the 
American Bookman. In one place, by the way, a freakish 
compositor calls Mrs. Voynich’s novel The Gladfly ! 


Mr. Quiller Couch’s Cornish Magazine has just auspi¬ 
ciously completed it first six months, and it shows every 
sign of having a long life before it. Here is one of the 
December “ Cornish Diamonds”—a good one : 

Time, 1870. New vicar to old parish clerk: 

“ Look here, Thomas : what was it I heard you saying 
in the * Te Deum ’—‘ Thou art the Queen of Glory ’ ” ? 

“ Iss, be sure.” 

“But why ?” 

“Why, when Queen Victoria come to throne—the dear 
of her—old Pa’son Kendall he says to me—the dear of ’n— 
‘ Thomas,’ he say, ‘ Take the Book and make the necessary 
alterations.’ And so I did. Wudn’ have us prayin’ for 
Wiliam, wud a 't ” 

“ Q.” is to be congratulated heartily on the success of his 
patriotic venture. 


An obiter dictum by Ouida, in a letter to the Daily News : 
“ Sir, —I protest against your printing anonymous letters 
in answer to signed letters. No one whose opinion is 
honest is ashamed to sign his name.—Ever yours, Ouida.” 
“ Ever yours ” is a little odd. 
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It is a little unfortunate in some cases that Christmas 
hooks to which much care and intelligence have gone 
should have but a single season’s “ run.” We are, 
therefore, particularly glad to receive again Mr. H. C. 



3* Bum im£*BabcT 


MR. WALTER crane’s ILLUSTRATION TO SOUTHWELL IN 
mr. Beeching’s “ book of Christmas verse.” 


Beeching’s Book of Christmas Verse—& very charming 
collection. We reproduce one of Mr. Walter Crane’s 
illustrations. 


We make two extracts from the preface to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s Perfect Wagnerite, which is published this week : 

Now to be devoted to Wagner merely as a dog is devoted 
to his master, sharing a few elementary ideas, appetites 
and emotions with him, and, for the rest, reverencing 
bis superiority without understanding it, is no true 
Wagnerism. Yet nothing better is possible without a stock 
of ideas common to master and rdsciple. Unfortunately, 
the ideas of the revolutionary Wagner of 1848 are taught 
neither by the education nor the experience of English 
and American gentleman-amateurs, who are almost always 
political mugwumps, and hardly ever associate with 
revolutionists. . . . 

All I pretend to do in this book is to impart the 
ideas which are most likely to be lacking in the con¬ 
ventional Englishman’s equipment. I came by them 
myself much as Wagner did, having learnt more 
about music than about anything else in my youth, and 
sown my political wild oats subsequently in ihe revolu¬ 
tionary school. This combination is not common in 
England ; and as I seem, so far, to be the only publicly 
articulate result of it, I venture to add my commentary to 
what has already been written by musicians who are no 
revolutionists, and 1 evolutionists who are no musicians. 


Another preface of the work, in a very different manner, 
is that of M. Paul Bourget’s Voyageuses, just issued in an 
English translation by Mr. William Merchant, under the 
title Some Portraits of Women. Says M. Bourget, r id 
Mr. Merchant: 

A series of portraits of women whom I have met thus 
casually, sketched in the rapid light of the most fleeting 


impression. For once our paths crossed, never again to 
meet in this world. In regard to most of them, I do not 
know where they live, or if they yet live. When I think 
of them, they come before me in the momentary setting in 
which I knew them: a ship’s deck, upon the Mediterranean 
or the Atlantic; the nave of an old Italian basilica; the 
terrace of a foreign palace; a city street, where neither 
they nor I have ever been since; a corner of a passing 
carriage. But does not this very rapidity of passage make 
the singular poetry, the unequalled charm, of these women, 
known just enough for one to be sorry for their sadness, to 
be glad at their happiness, and not enough to suffer from 
having seen them disappear for ever P 

Meanwhile the compliment of translation has just been 
paid to a clever English writer, Mrs. Boy Devereux, whose 
Ascent of Woman reaches us in French dress as L ’ Emancipee. 
The translator is M. Max Lyon, who has written a long 
introduction dealing with the woman question. 

The new premises of the London Library were opened 
with every circumstance of success on Tuesday last. St. 
James’s Square is thus the richer by a new building, and 
the members of the Libraiy the richer by a more spacious 
resort. Mr. Leslie Stephen occupied the chair, and there 
were several speeches, the burden of which was that the 
great use of the London Library is to qualify authors 
to write one book by reading fifty. We pick out certain 
points from the speeches: 

Lord Wolseley: 

He once paid a visit to Mr. Hayward, and while waiting 
for him he was greatly astonished to find that there was 
not a book in the room. He could not help expressing his 
surprise to Mr. Hayward, who replied: “ You forget there 
is such a thing as the London Library. I had a large 
collection when I was a young man and bought books; 
now, when I have to write on a given subject, I send to 
the London Library for all the books that I want, and, 
having made use of them, I send them back.” And he 
added: “ It is perhaps not so satisfactory to the bookseller, 
but it is certainly more satisfactory to the literary man.” 
If he had not time to peruse books when he was in a 
library, he liked to see their backs. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen: 

He was ceasing to trouble himself much about what 
would happen about the middle of the twentieth century. 
Many of them would then be in another world, in which 
there might be no libraries. 

Mr. Lecky: 

The first president, Mr. Carlyle, had a small library, and 
most of the books he required were obtained from that 
institution. He was accustomed to do what committees 
of libraries did not wish to encourage - namely, make 
marks in his books, and when he met with a passage of 
higbflown eloquence he would sometimes put his mark—a 
pair of small but well-drawn donkey’s ears. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle: 

The case of a blue book in the world of books was some¬ 
what analogous to that of a blue stocking in the world of 
dress; both were accused of dulness by the ignorant, and 
were referred to slightingly on very imperfect acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Hagberg Wright, the secretary: 

He was sometimes asked for strange things in the way 
of books. One application was for a book on the raising 
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of Lazarus. He sent the Bible, and also a book on Bible 
myths, to show both sides of the question. He had been 
asked for a book “ on the squaring of circles in all ages.” 
Another applicant had wanted a book on the Boyal 
Princess who had acted as a cook in London, and made 
nice curries. And there was one other question which had 
been put to him, “ Who was the Coptic saint who made 
a mummy talk in the third century P ” 


In this connexion we might mention a passage from the 
Library Journal, an American periodical. “Librarians,” 
it says, “ are expected to supply much abstruse informa¬ 
tion, but perhaps the most guileless of appeals for help 
was that received recently by the librarian of a large 
Western library: ‘May I thank you for a list of books 
or pamphlets bearing on the events of the present century, 
with name of publication, name of publisher, pages of 
book and price ? I will gladly pay the cost of preparing 
such a list, which I presume is not large.’ ” 


Pkof. Dowden, whose Sonnet to Mr. Sidney Lee 
appeared in last week’s Academy, practises the honourable 
art of sonnetising his friends. Here is another of these 
tributes:— 

To Ababella Shoke, 

On reading “ Hannibal: a Drama" by Louisa Shore. 

Who dared to pluck the sleeve of Hannibal, 

And hale him from the shades ? Who bade the man, 
Indomitable of brain, return to plan 
A vast revenge and vow’d ? Wild clarions call; 

Dusk faces flame; the turreted brute-wall 
Moves, tramples, overwhelms; van clashes van, 

Roman, Numidian, Carthaginian; 

And griefs are here unbow’d, imperial. 

Who caught the world’s fierce tides ? An English girl, 
Shy dreamer ’neath fledged elm or apple-bloom, 

With Livy or Polybius on her knee, 

Whose dreams were light as dew and pure as pearl; 

Yet poignant-witted ; thew’d for thought; girl-groom 
Wing’d for her lord across the Midland Sea. 


It is not surprising that booksellers look askance on the 
new instalment system of bookselling as conducted by 
great newspapers. They desire to know where this new 
species of trading will stop. Attacked from below by the 
draper, and from above by the newspaper proprietor, 
worried by the discount question, and lectured by every¬ 
one, the bookseller is beginning to consider his lot the 
reverse of a happy one. But in much sorrow there is 
much wisdom, and if the bookseller is awakened to a 
livelier sense of his own interests and the needs of the 
public it will be well. 


The library of the late Mr. Gleeson White is to be sold, 
in aid of his widow, by A. Lionel Isaacs, at 16, Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, W. It forms a collection of books by 
modem writers, mostly presentation copies, and contains 
the series of illustrated books of the sixties, collected while 
writing’ his work on that subject. 


Mb. Max Beerboiim’s caricatures of Mr. Lang, Mr. 
James, and Mr. Archer, which we have recently given, 
have won no little attention; and we have been asked by 
more than one reader for a portrait also of the artist 
That we cannot give, but we have a caricature of the artist 



MB. MAX BEEBBOHM, AS SEEN BY HIMSELF. 

drawn by himself, which we can offer. It may not enable 
a stranger to Mr. Beerbohm to meet him with recognition; 
but no one, after studying this picture, oould walk behind 
him and remain in ignorance of his identity. 


“L.G.” sends us the following imitation of “T.W.H.C.”: 

The Touchstone. 

The wise man wrote nonsense, and the fool remarked: 
“ I don’t see anything funny in that.” 

“ No,” said the wise man; “ if you did it would be 
sense.” 

A cobbespondent writes: “I am sure that many old 
Londoners will hear with a pang that the ‘Eagle’ 
saloon in the City-road, better known as the Grecian 
Theatre, and latterly as a Salvation Army hall, is to be 
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pulled down to make room for a new police-station. Many 
a Londoner sowed his peck of wild oats at the ‘ Grecian ’ 
when lions comiqu.es (where are those lions comiques now ?) 
heaved their vast shirt-fronts in the intricacies of forgotten 
songs. Here the Macdermott won his laurels, here Sims 
Reeves sang himself into fame, and here all the Conquests 
were conquerors. In an earlier day, when fine houses 
sprang up here (you may now order coals in their drawing¬ 
rooms) Harry Howell and Robert Glindon trolled their lays. 
It was Glindon who wrote and sang ‘ The Literaiy Dust¬ 
man,’ that improbable scavenger who 

Took in the Penny Magazine 
And Johnson’s Dictionary, 

And all the periodicals 
To make him literary. 

This scn^ went round the world, as did another in which 
the name of the ‘ Eagle ’ was enshrined: 

Up and down the City-road 
In and out the Eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 

Pop goes the weasel. 

An English friend of mine heard this chorus forty years 
ago in the suburbs of Rio Janeiro, years before he ever 
saw England.” 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Robert Tod 
Graham, London representative of Messrs. Morrison & Gibb, 
which occurred on Friday morning, after a few days’ 
illness. 


Bibliographical. 

If you shall read the Letters of Edward FitzGerald (in 
two volumes) and the Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny 
Kemble (in one volume), you shall find—(I use the phrase 
“ you shall ” here and elsewhere, not because I particularly 
like it, but because one must needs be in the fashion)—I 
repeat, you shall find in those three volumes references to 
FitzGerald’s mother, and to his brothers John and Peter, 
and to bis sisters Isabella and Jane and Lusia, but none 
whatever to his wife. To people outside the literary 
circle this fact has probably been a little puzzling; it is 
so natural for a man to mention his wife in his letters—if 
only to censure or deride her ! Why FitzGerald’s letters, 
as published (and no doubt as written), contained no 
allusions to the lady who bore his name should be dear 
to everybody who has read Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson’s story 
of the marriage in his reminiscences. 

Assuming that The Open Question is really the work of 
an actress, one finds in the fact no occasion for surprise. 
The feminine members of the profession are rather fond of 
wielding the pen. Miss Gertrude Warden, sister of the 
better-known Miss Florence Warden, has published some 
stories much ( me judice) above the average; and she is one 
of the ablest of our present-day players. One might 
say the same of Miss Florence Farr, who was so clever in 
“Rosmersholm” and “Arms and the Man.” Has not 
Miss Gertrude Kingston written fiction? Miss Florence 
Marryat has had experience on the stage, and it was as an 


actress that Miss Braddon began her career. Mr. John 
Coleman and Mr. Wilson Barrett have both penned suc¬ 
cessful romanoes, and certain of our younger actors have 
> been quite fertile in the production of short stories. 

Announcement is made of a new novel by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, to be called The New Eon Quixote. Was this 
not the title of a play which he wrote and had arranged 
for Mr. Bourohier to produce, but about which there was 
some trouble with the Licenser? There is, by the way, a 
musical farce called “ The Modem Don Quixote.” The 
“ modernising ” of Quixote has been rather a fad with our 
playwrights and novelists. Some of us have read The 
Spiritual Quixote of Richard Graves and The Female 
Quixote of Mrs. Lennox. Some of us have even perused a 
story still less familiar— The Amiable Quixote ; or, the 
Enthusiasm of Friendship, which has for its central figure 
a young gentleman who “found in the slightest acquaint¬ 
ance some virtue or some recommendation.” There is also 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Eonna Quixota. 

The new edition of the poems of Carew, which is to be 
vouchsafed us soon, will be really weloome. That whioh 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt prepared for the Roxburghe dub 
cannot now be obtainable, save perhaps at the second-hand 
bookstalls. The work is well worth doing over again, 
despite Suckling’s disparaging estimate of Carew in “ The 
Session of the Poets.” If “the issue of’s brain was 
seldom brought forth but with trouble and pain,” the 
result was nevertheless in many cases charming. I see, 
by the way, that Mr. Farquharson Sharp did not think it 
worth while to include Carew in the first edition of his 
Dictionary of English Authors. I hope he has supplied the 
omission in the second edition, for surely Carew is one of 
our poetical classics. 

Says Mr. Clement Shorter, in “A Literary Letter”: 
“Writers like ‘Monk’ Lewis, Julia Kavanagh, and a 
hundred others are absolutely dead, but the critics of that 
time are very much alive indeed.” “ That time ’’ ? What 
time? “Monk” Lewis was born in 1775, and Julia 
Kavanagh died in 1877. Together they covered a whole 
century—rather a long “ time ” ! But are these writers 
“ absolutely dead ” ? “ The Monk ” appeared a few yean 
since in a cheap reprint, and Miss Kavanagh’s novels are 
still in the catalogue of one of our London firms. 

The clashing of book-titles is becoming quite common 
and a little irritating. Sir Walter Besant bestowed 
on us a work of fiction called The World Went Very 
Well Then ; and now there comes along a little book 
— not a story, however — named The Way the World 
Went Then. No doubt these things are unintentional, 
but with a little care they could be avoided. The same 
week has also brought All Sorts and Conditions of Women, 
a romance of the East-end, by a Mr. Banks. 

Mr. Peroy Fitzgerald’s new book is to be called The 
Good Queen Charlotte. In this there seems to be an echo 
of the name of a work (published some years ago) on 
Good Queen Anne. I dare say there is, or has been, a 
book concerning “Good Queen Bess.” Happy is the 
country that has possessed so many good queens 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Bismarck on Himself. 

Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: being the Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. Trans¬ 
lated from the German under the Supervision of A. J. 
Butler. 2 vole. (Smith, Elder & Co. 32s.) 

Literature has not yet found its subject in Otto von 
Bismarck. We made the observation when Max Busch’s 
budget of venomous gossip came before us, and we regret¬ 
fully repeat it in connexion with the great man’s own 
autobiography. It is true that these volumes are in 
every way more worthy of the subject than those of the 
spiteful little secretary. Dr. Busch, as Carlyle fiercely 
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OTTO VON BISMARCK IN 1834. 
from a Drawing in the possession of the Family. 

says of some of .'the biographers of Frederick the Great, 
was concerned chiefly with “ the shameful parts ” of his 
hero. The small intrigues, the petty exhibitions of per¬ 
sonal spite, the underhand machinations, the elaborate 
system for corrupting and deceiving the Press, are what 
the agent of Bismarck’s “ Literary Bureau ” knew most 
intimately; and he makes far too much of them in his 
book, until the portrait becomes not merely incorrect, but 
inartistic. He does not in the least account for Bismarck, 
or enable us to understand why the man was in any 
respect greater than one of the clever, unscrupulous Cabinet 
intriguers of the last century. If we had nothing but 
Busch to guide us, we might put Bismarck somewhere on 


a level, perhaps, with Alberoni or Ripperda, and dis¬ 
tinctly lower than Choiseul, to say nothing of Kaunitz. 

Bismarck’s study of himself is better than this, if less 
piquant; but it is a long way from completion. It is 
not so much a confession as a vindication. The old man 
wrote it apparently when he was midway between seventy 
and eighty, with his career over, his services dispensed 
with by a young and (as he thought) ungrateful sovereign, 
his warnings ignored, and his policy, in part, abandoned: 
when he was famous, honoured, and wealthy, but almost 
friendless, save for his family, and his little clique of per¬ 
sonal hangers-on. It is to Bismarck’s credit that his reflec¬ 
tions are neither pettish nor pessimistic. Fate, he thinks, 
has, on the whole, treated him rather badly, in spite of the 
splendid successes of his life. From the mere material 
point of view, he had every reason to be satisfied. The 
son of the Bradenburg squire, who began as a minor 
official in the Department of Justice, had become the most 
powerful personality in Europe, since the fall of the first 
Napoleon, the maker of empires and the arbiter of king¬ 
doms ; a prince, a duke, and one of the wealthiest indi¬ 
viduals in Germany. Yet Bismarck, writing, of course, 
after his enforced retirement, refers to himself as a man 
who had been misunderstood, and whose services were 
inadequately recognised. And in his Memoir he is labour¬ 
ing throughout, though not, perhaps, consciously, to 
correct what he believes to be the false impressiou that 
prevailed concerning his character and aims. It is quite 
erroneous, he tells us, to suppose that he was merely the 
unbending champion of royal autocracy and Prussian 
militarism, the enemy to popular rights, the iron soldier 
of absolutism, who feared and hated the democracy, and 
worshipped the divine right of the House of Hohenzollern. 
So far from this, 

The unlimited authority of the old Prussian monarchy 
was not, and is not, the final word of my convictions. . . . 
Absolutism primarily demands impartiality, honesty, 
devotion to duty, energy, and inward humility in the ruler. 
These may be present, and yet male and female favourites 
(in the best case the lawful wife), and the monarch’s 
own vanity and susceptibility to flattery, will nevertheless 
diminish the fruits of his good intentions, inasmuch as the 
monarch is not omniscient and ctnnot have an equal 
understanding of all branches ,of his office. As early as 
1847 I was in favour of an effort to secure the possibility 
of public criticism of the sort in Parliament and in the 
press, in ord«-r to shelter the monarch from the danger of 
having blinkers put on him by women, courtiers, syco¬ 
phants, and visionaries, hindering him from taking a 
broad view of his duties as monarch, or from avoiding and 
correcting his mistakes. This conviction of mine became 
all the more deeply impressed upon me in proportion as I 
became better acquainted with Court circles, and had to 
defend the interest of the State from their influences and 
also from the opposition of a departmental patriotism. 
The interests of the State alone have guided me, and it 
has been a calumny when publicists, even well-meaning, 
have accused me of having ever advocated^an aristocratic 
system. I have never regarded birth as a substitute for 
want of ability. 

According to Bismarck’s own view, it would seem that 
he conceived himself as something between a sort of 
glorified Lord Melbourne and the Cardinal Wolsey of the 
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later acts of “ King Henry Vili.” We are to take him 
as a pattern of the faithful, laborious, single-souled 
minister, attached with an unwearied devotion to his royal 
“master,” anxious only to keep away from him unworthy 
favourites and incompetent advisers. In reality, if 
Bismarck had any definite conception of an ideal status 
of royalty, it was, we imagine, that which the old Kaiser 
held when the great Reichskamler was in the plenitude 
of his power—an autocracy under the form of con¬ 
stitutionalism, with a supremely able minister to manage 
both king and parliament. The difficulty in such a system 
is that it is impossible to ensure a supply either of the 
right kind of kings or the right kind of ministers. 
Bismarck never grappled with this question, and the 
result is that the German Imperial Constitution, as con¬ 
ceived and developed by him has, in fact, completely 
changed since his retirement. The Chancellor, who was 
to be the mainspring of the whole machine, has become 
a ministerial cipher, the mere secretarial instrument of an 
energetic sovereign. 

But this error in constructive statesmanship is really 
the key to Bismarck’s character and his view of life. 
He was a man of genius, who was impelled, as genius 
always is, to find the appropriate medium for the 
expression of his exceptional power. The poetic genius 
must write verse, the musician must sing, the dramatist 
must create character. In Bismarck’s case, the quality in 
which he surpassed and excelled his fellows was the 
capacity to deal with practical affairs, to manage men, 
and to force others to do what he required. He was, in 
fact, by nature not so much a statesman and legislator, 
an economist or an administrator, as a ruler. He should 
have been bom to a throne, in which case he would 
assuredly have been one of the greatest of monarchs; 
as it was, he did the next best thing, by putting himself 
in a position in which he ruled not only kingdoms, but 
kings. It was the consciousness of his own personality 
which supplies the guiding motive of his actions. One 
looks in vain for an intelligible and consistent system of 
statecraft in what he wrote or said. He was from time to 
time Liberal, Conservative, Reactionary, almost Socialist; 
he had dallied with Lassalle for a space, and admitted 
that the doctrines of that remarkable man never quite lost 
their attraction for him; he oscillated between the 
championship of established religions and violent anti¬ 
clericalism ; he was at one time strongly inclined to the 
“orthodox” political economy of the English school, 
and he ended by becoming violently Protectionist. Even 
in his foreign policy it is difficult to discern the larger views 
and the scientific study of general laws with which some 
admirers have credited him. Bismarck, as a foreign 
minister, was purely opportunistic. The one fixed principle 
was that France and Germany were irreconcilable enemies. 
Beyond that there was no certainty; at one time it 
might be necessary to court Russia, at another to join 
Austria against her, r or to grow alternately warm and cold 
towards England. Germany must follow her own interests 
—as interpreted by the statesman who understood where 
they lay. 

It will be seen that the conception of himself formed by 
the writer of these Reflection* and Reminiscences is likely 


to differ a good deal from that of the reader. But the 
autobiography is honest work, in the sense that the writer 
has not knowingly garbled the facts to suit his own thesis. 
In the light of some of the truly terrible revelations of 
this book, and that of Dr. Busch, it might be thought that 
“ honesty,” in connexion with Frinoe Bismarck, should be 
treated as Lady Teazle thought honour might be when 
Mr. Joseph Surface was concerned. Yet Bismarck should 
no more be called dishonest because he did dishonest things, 
than a soldier need be considered bloodthirsty because 
he has put men to death on the field of battle. To the 
great diplomatist and nation-manager, lies, tricks, cor¬ 
ruption, deceit, were the weapons, the ugly and cruel 
weapons, of his trade. They were his sword and bayonet 
for overcoming the foe, and their use could not be condemned 
as long as they were employed to serve the right purposes. 
It was permissible to circulate falsehoods about dangerous 
political personages, with a view to discrediting them, 
and thus rendering them unable to injure the commonweal, 
as Bismarck did with regard to the Empress Augusta, the 
Empress Frederick, and others; or to propose an alliance 
with a friendly Power, as he did with Austria before the 
Crimean War, with the express object of mobilising troops 
on the frontier to attack that ally if the occasion should 
offer. But this was all part of the operations of war. 
For a soldier to lurk under cover and shoot one of the 
enemy’s scouts would be an honourable act, though it 
would be murder for him to use his rifle in a private 
brawl. In Bismarck’s case the laws of war had not been 
fixed for him, and he made them for himself, with refer¬ 
ence, mainly, to that instinct for power and rule which he 
felt stirring within him. His creed might have run shortly: 
There is one God and Bismarck is, must, and shall be, His 
prophet so far as the German race is concerned. It was 
neither selfishness, nor ambition in the vulgar sense, which 
animated him; but, as we have said, the “ kind of fight¬ 
ing ” at his heart which would not let him sleep: the 
overmastering desire to manage the affairs of Germany 
rightly—as he conceived the right—and to sweep away the 
obstacles that opposed him, from the incompetent clerk in 
the bureau of the Chancellery to the august lady who had 
the ear of the Emperor, and gave counsels, which were 
wrong, which must have been wrong, because they were at 
variance with those of the minister. 

His error, perhaps his greatest error, was to believe too 
strongly in the efficacy of force—with fraud for its service¬ 
able ally—as a remedy. He was, in many respects, a living 
commentary on the curious set of doctrines which Carlyle 
had deduced, largely from the study of that royal dynasty 
which Bismarck served. The “ heroic man ” was there to do 
the world’s work; if any lesser person got into the way of 
the divine machine he had to be ground under its wheels and 
spikes. It must be added that he had an impatient contempt 
for those who desired the end and were too cautious or 
too scrupulous to accept the means. If great things are 
only to be attained by “ blood and iron,” or Napoleon’s 
whiff of grapeshot, then these should be used without 
hesitation. These characteristics were detected early in 
his public career. When Count Brandenburg first pre¬ 
sented his name to Frederick William IV. as a candidate 
for ministerial office, the King wrote on the margin of 
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the memorandum: “Only to be employed when the 
bayonet governs unrestricted.” To the end he never 
quite lost his faith in the bayonet or its civil equivalent. 

Ethics and politics apart, the book gives a picture of 
a splendid intellect. Brutal Bismarck may have been, 
and unscrupulous; but no one can doubt that his mind 
was superbly endowed. His alertness, his penetration, 
his accomplishments, and the un-Teutonic quickness of 
his tongue, must have made him a charming companion 
when he pleased. Also, he had the saving grace of 
humour. He thoroughly enjoyed a joke, and liked to 
sauce grave negotiations with epigrams and jests. It 
cannot be said that he showed any great literary skill, 
for his writing was often dull and heavy, though in his 
speeches he had had fine flashes of imaginative oratory. 
But there is some good character-drawing in the book, 
and many striking scenes and episodes are well described. 
Here is his verdict on his old master, the Emperor 
William I.: 

He was one of those figures princely alike in soul and 
body, whose qualities belong more to the heart than the 
understanding, and explain the life and death devotion 
of their servants. Monarch and Parliament had learned 
to know and respect one smother by long internal struggles; 
th King’s noble dignity and quiet confidence had at last 
won the respect even of his opponents, and the King 
himself was enabled justly to judge the two sides of the 
situation, owing to his own high feeling of personal honour. 
He was governed by the feeling of justice, not only 
towards his friends and servants, but also in the struggle 
against his opponents. He held fast to honour and loyalty 
not only towards princes, but also towards his servants, 
even down to his valet. Ho one would have dared to 
flatter him openly to his face. In his feeling of royal 
dignity he would have thought—“ If anyone had the right 
of praising me to my face, he would also have the right 
of blaming me to my face.” He would not admit either. 

This is a fair specimen of Bismarck’s solid, laborious, 
rather pedestrian, prose. The translation of Mr. Butler 
and his assistants reproduces these qualities, and is on the 
whole adequate. We are told that it has had to be done 
under extreme pressure; if so, the manner in which it has 
been accomplished is creditable to the staff of translators. 
Taken altogether, the book will be read with interest and 
profit, even though its chief ultimate value will be, like 
Dr. Busch’s volumes, to supply the materials out of which 
a real biographical artist will some day construct a living 
picture of one of the most fascinating figures of the century. 


The Murray Byron. 

The Work* of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals. Yol. II. 
Edited by E. E. Prothero, M.A. (John Murray. 5s.) 

Thk importance of the new edition of Byron’s Letters 
needs no exaggeration to commend it. It has but one 
rival in the field; and if the literary brilliance of Mr. 
Henley’s notes is not approachable, even by an editor so 
painstaking as Mr. Prothero, Mr. Murray’s edition has the 
unquestionable advantage in point of new matter. As Mr. 
Prothero puts it in his preface, the Murray edition, down 
to the date of December, 1813, contains 167 more letters 


than Mr. Henley’s. This, of course, is due to the excep¬ 
tional advantages possessed by Mr. Murray in his control 
of, and access to, Byron documents. It is a pity that the 
two ventures cannot join hands, giving to Mr. Murray’s 
completeness the advantage of Mr. Henley’s notes. As it 
is, the literary student can hardly regard his shelves as 
truly furnished without both editions. 

It seems already clear that the peculiar advantage of 
the Murray edition will lie in the letters. No additions to 
Byron’s poetic remains are likely to be of much literary 
value—or of any, except a curious value; but every 
addition to Byron’s correspondence is a thing of per¬ 
manent value. None of the new letters, perhaps, add 
much to our conception of that literary quality—dare¬ 
devil, masculine, quick, allusive, unaffectedly artificial, 
because artifice was his nature—with which we are 
already at home. But to his character and history they 
add fresh touches at every turn. Everyone knows, yet no 
one has quite known, how unscrupulously scrupulous were 
Moore’s suppressions, alterations, murders, and lacerations 
of the texts committed to his charge. The majority of the 
originals are at Mr. Murray’s disposal, and they are now 
first printed as they stood. It is a rich harvest, and of 
deep interest to all students. At the very outset of this 
volume we get a curious insight into Byron’s offhand 
ways with his publisher. He is negotiating the memorable 
publication of the first two cantos of Child* Harold. At 
that time, be it remembered, he was only the author of 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a success hardly greater, 
we should conceive, than that of some recent poems—the 
volume, for example, which first made Mr. John Davidson 
known. Yet all Mr. Davidson’s perfervidum ingenium 
would hardly embolden him to treat his publisher on the 
lines of this rhymester of twenty-three. Doubtless, his 
title—that sacred British institution—fortified my young 
lord in his aggressiveness, and (in those days) intimidated 
Murray to suffer the aggression. Murray had shown the 
MB. of Childs Harold to Gifford, the truculent editor of 
the Quarterly Review. Byron had an overweening admira¬ 
tion for Gifford, the belated and third-rate descendant of 
his idolised Pope, and was incensed at such a backstairs 
appeal to Gifford’s approbation. So he rated Murray like 
a tailor who had sent home a misfit in this wise: 

Sib,—S ince your former letter, Mr. Dallas informs me 
that the MS. has been submitted to the approval of Mr. 
Gifford, most contrary to my wishes, as Mr. D. could 
have explained, and as my own letter to you did, in fact, 
explain, with my motives for objecting to such a proceed¬ 
ing. Some late domestic events, of which you are probably 
aware, prevented my letter from being sent before; in¬ 
deed, I hardly conceived you would have so hastily thrust 
my productions into the hands of a Stranger, who could be 
as little pleased by receiving them as their author is at 
their being offered, in such a manner, and to such a 
Man, . . . 

You have placed me in a very ridiculous situation, but it 
is past, and nothing more is to be said on the subject. 
You hinted to me that you wished some alterations to be 
made; if they have nothing to do with politics or religion 
I will make them with great readiness.—I am, &c., 

Btron. 

No marvel that Murray “ groaned ” over bis author! 
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Bat he had presently more to groan for. Byron sends to 
Dallas (hi 8 agent with Murray) some so-called notes for 
Childe Harold, which he calmly explains are “merely 
matter, to be divided, arranged, and published for no tee here¬ 
after, in proper places.” He is too much occupied with his 
own business to waste time on such trifles. The wretched 
Murray very naturally wants to know what the deuce he 
is to do with this prima materia, which has pot yet got 
itself organised into notes. To which the lordly poet 
answers in this magnificent “ don’t-bother-me ” fashion: 

Dear Sir, —I return the proof, which I would wish to 
be shown to Mr. Dallas, who understands typographical 
arrangements much better than I can pretend to do. The 
printer may place the notes in his own way or any way, 
so that they are out of my way. I care nothing about 
types or margins —I am, Sir, &c., 

Byron. 

It suggests a neat recipe for dealing with publishers 
“ Print the book how you blank please. It is your business 
to print books, mine is to write them.” But before trying 
it we should like to be assured of a title and a Murray. 

A portrait of Lady Caroline Lamb (as also of Lady 
Oxford) is given in the volume, and causes us to turn with 
interest to one of the only two letters of a personal kind 
which are here addressed to her. The letter is in itself 



LADY CAROLINE LAMB IN HER PAGE’S OOSTUME. 
From a Miniature in the PoteeeHon 0/ John Murray. 


interesting. Lady Caroline was the wife of William Lamb, 
the future Lord Melbourne, and during the period of 
Byron’s first fame, when he was the idol of London 
society, he and she distinguished themselves by the open¬ 
ness of their liaison. Lady Caroline was the more reckless 
of the two. Her claim that she was by nature ingenuous, 
and no accomplished intrigante, is fully borne out by the 


astounding, the infantile imprudence of her conduct. No 
wonder that Byron entreated her to have common dis¬ 
cretion ! Here is the note which she actually addressed 
to his body servant, Fletcher: 

Fletcher, —Will you come and see me here some 
evening at nine, and no one will know of it. You may 
say you bring a letter, and wait for the answer. I will 
send for you in. But I will let you know first, for I wish 
to speak with you. I also want you to take the little 
Foreign Page I shall send in to see Lord Byron. Do not 
tell him beforehand, but, when he comes with flowers, 
show him io. I shall not come myself, unless just before 
he goes away; so do not think it is me. Besides, you will 
see this is quite a child, only I wish him to see my Lord if 
you can contrive it, which, if you tell me what hour is 
most convenient, will be very easy. I go out of town 
to-morrow in a day or two, and I am now quite well—at 
least much better. 

The words we have italicised seem carefully contrived to 
open the valet’s eyes, if they needed opening. “ Do not 
think it is me! ” In more than one sense the note is 
calculated to make the judicious Fletcher open his eyes, 
and his lips. When Lady Caroline’s family were about to 
remove her to Ireland, all the world knows how she forced 
her way into Byron's room, and proposed instant flight 
He led her hack to her home, kept the secret, and wrote 
the letter we quote—conjecturally dated August, 1812: 

My dearest Caroline, —If tears which you said and 
know I am not apt to shed, if the agitation in which I 
parted from you—agitation which you must have perceived 
through the whole of this most nervous affair—did not com¬ 
mence until the moment of leaving you approached; if all 
I have said and done, and am still but too ready to say and 
do, have not sufficiently proved what my retd feelings are, 
and must ever be towards you, my love, I have no other 
proof to offer. God knows I wish you happy, and when 
I quit you, or rather you, from a sense of duty to your 
husband and mother, quit me, you shall acknowledge the 
truth of what I again promise and vow, that no other, in 
word or deed, shall ever hold the place in my affections 
which is, and shall be, most sacred t j you till I am nothing. 
I never knew till that moment the madness of my dearest 
and most beloved friend. I cannot express myself, this is 
no time for words; but I shall have a pride, a melancholy 
pleasure in suffering what you yourself can scarcely con¬ 
ceive, for you do not know me. I am about to go out with 
a heavy heart, because my appearing this evening will stop 
any absurd story which the event of the day might give 
rise to. Do you think now I am cold and stem and artful ■ 
Will even others think so 't Will your mother even—that 
mother to whom we must indeed sacrifice much, more, 
much more on my part than she shall ever know or can 
imagine ? “ Promise not to love you ! ” ah, Caroline, it is 
past promising. But I shall attribute all concessions to the 
proper motive, and never cease to feel all that you have 
already witnessed, and more than cm ever be known but to 
my own heart—perhaps to yours. May God protect, for¬ 
give, and bless you. Ever, and even more than ever, 

Your most attached, 

Byron. 

Sincere, any woman might swear. Yet he was on the eve 
of a liaison with Lady Wedderbum Webster, and his 
intrigue with Lady Oxford was in the near future. 
Granted that he broke with “ Caro ” Lamb from duty 
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to her mother and friends; granted that Byron was not 
the man to preserve a Platonic constancy; granted that 
she plagued him with hysterical letters—yet one cannot 
excuse him for suffering her rival, Lady Oxford, to dictate 
the heartless letter which Lady Caroline partly published 
in her novel, Olenabon. With that extract we may close 
the wretched story: 

Lady Caroline,—I am no longer your lover; and 
since you oblige me to confess it, by this truly unfeminine 
persecution . . . leant, that I am attached to another; 
whose name it would, of course, be dishonourable to 
mention. I shall ever remember with gratitude the many 
instances I have received of the predilection you have 
shown in my favour. I shall ever continue your friend, 
if your ladyship will permit me so to style myself; and 
as a first proof of my regard, I offer you this advice, 
correct your vanity, which is ridiculous; exert your 
absurd caprices upon others; and leave me in peace. 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Byron. 

This was but three months after the letter swearing end¬ 
less fidelity. Poor “ Caro ” was sincere enough. To the 
last her behaviour is that of a loyal, if foolish and un¬ 
controlled friend. We have the testimony of others that 
she spoke the truth in declaring that Byron had broken 
her heart and ruined a happy marriage. Por all the vain 
and shallow little head, she had a heart capable of a great 
passion; and it wrecked the fragile, ill-governed nature. 

The book, we should add, contains Byron’s journal from 
September 14, 1813, to April 19, 1814, besides much 
interesting matter in the appendices. Among this is 
Lady Caroline’s letter of defence to Medwin, written on 
her death-bed, which should be read, with necessary 
allowances, to check the statements of Byron and his 
friends. All the matter in the appendix relating to her is, 
indeed, interesting. Mr. Prothero has done his work of 
annotation carefully, and with a certain modest reticence 
and absence of display. It is a book full of the Byronic 
fascination—and the Byronic repulsion. 


An Elian Aftermath. 

Charles Iamb and the Lloyds. By E. Y. Lucas. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

This book makes genuine and important additions to our 
knowledge of Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and their circle of friends. Why the twenty-three letters 
of Charles Lamb’s which it contains have been withheld 
from us so long (eighty years!)—amid all the hue and cry 
which has been raised for such documents—we do not 
know. They have lain in the bosom of an old Quaker 
family, and the Quakers are a proud and reticent folk, who 
love to gather where they have strawed. After all, it is an 
advantage that these letters are given to the world so late. 
They have the charm of an aftermath; they send us back 
to the great body of Lamb’s letters, collected by Canon 
Ainger; and they do not disturb the Elian traditions—on 
the contrary, they extend them in the direction of Birming¬ 
ham and Quakerism. 


The Lloyds were not unknown to the readers of Charles 
Lamb’s writings. They just flit across Canon Ainger’s 
books; and every one knows that Charles Lloyd joined 
with Coleridge and Lamb in the production of a volume 
of young-mannish verse. Whom, therefore, we have 
ignorantly known—these Mr. Lucas declares fully unto 
us. We now become closely acquainted with this home 
of piety and wealth at Birmingham; and the picture of 
its members, their characters and habits, is not without 
its charm. Charles Lloyd, the elder, was a man of wide 
views and ready faculties: he could turn from his bank 
business to politics, thence to translating the Iliad, and 
lay down the fate of Hector to settle the pattern of a 
wall-paper in a servant’s bedroom. He lived at all points, 
and was the pattern of a Quaker gentleman. His wife 
had a stately mien and much inward grace; Charles Lamb 
pronounced her “ a complete matron-lady-Quaker.” The 
two sons, Charles and Robert, were both sensitive plants. 



CHARLES LAMB—A0ED 30. 

From the ricture] by*William HaeUtt in the"_National Portrait Gallery. 

Charles was physically a weakling, who could settle to 
nothing but love and poetry, and who analysed life and 
its emotions in a delicate, interesting, test-tube fashion that 
was very becoming in the son of a banker. Robert was 
a bright pessimist—amiable, eager, rather wrong-headed, 
whose mission in life was to draw letters of counsel and 
criticism from Charles Lamb. Unfortunately, he did not 
fully know his mission, and, therefore, when he took a 
wife he dropped the correspondence (think of dropping a 
flourishing correspondence with Charles Lamb I)—to our 
unspeakable loss. While Lamb was advising and hearten¬ 
ing Robert, Coleridge was playing mentor to Charles. 

All four young men were in their twenties; and their 
relations to each other—revealed partly in letters, partly 
in Mr. Lucas’s text—are full of interest. Coleridge’s 
letters to Charles Lloyd, the elder, from Stowey, where 
Charles, the younger, was domesticated with him as pupil, 
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and friend, are steeped in unconscious humour. It is not 
of his delicate pupil that he mostly writes, but of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge; and the anxious father is fed, not with 
assurances of his son’s progress, but with Coleridge’s own 
mental gyrations and changes of purpose. His letters to 
Mr. Lloyd reveal Coleridge as an amusingly fatuous young 
man with more brains than he could control. This is how 
he declares his intention to abandon politics: 

I trust I have now seen my error. I have accordingly 
snapped my squeaking baby-trumpet of sedition, and have 
hung up its fragments in the chamber of Penitences. 

These images so pleased their author that he repeated 
them in a letter to his brother eighteen months later: 

But I have snapped my squeaking baby-trumpet of 
sedition, and the fragments [no longer oven hung up] lie 
scattered in the lumber room of penitence. 

How Charles Lloyd fared between his clear-sighted 
father and his cloudy pedagogue we shall not set forth. 
Robert was meanwhile enduring his sorrows of Werther 
under his father’s eye. Indeed, that young man was so 
far disorganised that he was beginning to detest 

the Quaker rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool. 

It was one of Lamb’s rdks to calm insurgent Quakers and 
keep them from the world, professional literature, and the 
devil. And so we have Lamb advising Robert Lloyd not to 
forsake the Friends’ meetings, which his parents wished 
him to attend. In a letter which Mr. Lucas describes as a 
solemn and touching appeal, Lamb advises his friend to 
respect their wishes. Certainly this letter does Lamb infinite 
credit; it is a moving little homily addressed by a young 
man. whose sorrows were real to a young man whose 
sorrows were mostly imaginary. Yet—such is human 
nature and such was Lamb—when Robert went further, 
and kicked over the traces, and fled from his father to 
London, Lamb writes to Southey in another, and more 
familiar, vein: 

Robert still continues here with me ; his father has pro¬ 
posed nothing, but would willingly lure him back with 
fair promises. ... I like reducing parents to a sense of 
undutifulness. I like confounding the relations of life. 

We cannot doubt that Lamb was partly responsible for 
Robert Lloyd’s flight. He was a magnet in himself—or, 
to vary the metaphor, his mind was a perfect larder of 
good things for which Robert was starving. And Lamb 
had not scrupled to paint the glories of London in his letters, 
forgetting, perhaps, that his friend had to face the streets 
of Birmingham. The love-of-London letter in this volume 
is in Lamb’s best vein, and we must quote from it: 

Let them talk of lakes and mountains and romantic 
dales—all that fantastic stuff; give me a ramble by night, 
in the winter nights in London—the Lamps lit—the pave¬ 
ments of the motley Strand crowded with to and fro 
passengers—its shops all brilliant, and stuffed with obliging 
customers and obliged tradesmen—give me the old book¬ 
stalls of London—a walk in the bright Piazzas of Covent 
Garden. I defy a man to be dull in such places—perfect 
Mahometan paradises upon earth! I have lent out my 
heart with usury to such scenes from my childhood up, 
and have cried with fulness of joy at the multitudinous 


scenes of Life in the crowded streets of ever dear London. 
I wish you could fix here. I don’t know if you quite 
comprehend my low Urban Taste; but depend upon it 
that a man of any feeling will have given his heart and 
his love in childhood and in boyhood to any scenes where 
he has been bred, as well as to dirty streets (and smoky 
walls as they are called) as to green lanes, “ where live 
nibbling sheep,” and to the everlasting hills and the lakes 
and ocean. A mob of men is better than a flock of sheep, 
and a crowd of happy faces jostling into the playhouse at 
the hour of six is a more beautiful spectacle to man than 
shepherd driving his “ silly ” sheep to fold. Come to 
London and learn to sympathise with my un-rural 
emotions. 

No wonder Robert Lloyd came to town—’twixt provoca¬ 
tion and allurements. 

Now that we have begun, we must abandon ourselves 
frankly to quotation from Lamb’s letters to Robert Lloyd. 
Our selections shall be two. Here is a fine burst of 
literary criticism. Lamb is urging Lloyd to get the works 
of Jeremy Taylor by heart, and particularly his Holy 
Dying. Thus he points out the plums: 

Turn to the Story of the Ephesian Matron in the second 
section of the fifth chapter of the same Holy Dying (I still 
refer to the Dying part, because it contains better matter 
than the “ Holy Living,” which deals more in rules than 
illustrations. I mean in comparison with the other only, 
else it has more and more beautiful illustrations—than any 
prose book besides—read it yourself and show it to 
Plumstead (with my Love, and bid him write to me), and 
ask him if Willy himself has ever told a story with more 
circumstances of Fancy and Humour. 

The pargraph begins : “ But thatwhich is to be faulted,” 
and the story not long after follows. Make these refer¬ 
ences while P. is with you, that you may stir him up to the 
Love of Jeremy Taylor, and make a convertite of him. 
Coleridge was the man who first solemnly exhorted me to 
“ study ” the works of Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and I have had 
reason to bless the hour in which he did it. Read as many 
of his works as you can get. I will assist you in getting 
them when we go a stall-hunting together in London, and 
it’s odds if we don’t get a good Beaumt. and Fletcher 
cheap. 

In the fulness of time both Charles and Robert Lloyd 
married. Lamb was interested in both events; but 
Robert’s marriage touched him most. To him he writes 
(with what private heartache and restrainings of memories 
of Alice W-we know not): 

All these nuptials do notmake me unquiet in the perpetual 
prospect of celibacy. There is a quiet dignity in old 
bachelorhood, a leisure from cares, noise, &c., an en- 
thronisation upon the armed-chair of a man’s feeling that 
he may sit, walk, read, unmolested, to none accountable 

-but hush! or I shall be tom in pieoes like a churlish 

Orpheus by young married women and bride-maids of 
Birmingham. The close is this, to every man that way of 
life which in his election is best. Be as happy in yours as 
I am determined to be in mine, and we shall strive lovingly 
who shall sing best the praises of matrimony, and the 
praises of singleness. 

We have left ourselves little space to indicate the scope 
of Mr. Lucas’s narrative or of the delightful letters with 
which it is studded. What we have written will, we hope, 
send every true Elian student to the book. 
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More Christmas Books. 

The Christmas Book—by which we mean a book that is 
out of place on a shelf and comfortable only on a table— 
does not wait for the season it is designed to ameliorate. 
The Christmas Book begins to burst upon us in October. 
Hence the Academy, being prompt, has already delivered 
an opinion upon many of this year’s specimens; and it 
might be well, before examining the more recent ones, to 
mention a few of these. Beginning with those for adults, 
there are Mr. Armstrong’s Gainsborough; Messrs. Nicholson 
and Henley’s London Types; Dutch Painters, by Mr. Max 
Boose; the first volumes in the illustrated edition of Whyte- 
Melville; Mr. Dent’s illustrated editions of Jane Austen’s 
Emma, The Vicar of Wakefield, and The Ingoldsly Legends; 
Mr. Lang’s selection from Coleridge; and Highways and 
Byways in North Wales, by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Pennell. 
Coming to children, we may mention again Mr. Tuer’s 
Forgotten Children's Books ; Mr. Lang’s Arabian Nights; Mr. 
Hugh Thomson’s Jack the Giant Killer-, Mr. William 
Canton’s Child ’ s Book of Saints; the Misses Upton’s Golliwogg 
at the Seaside ; Mr. Spurling’s The Pink Hen; Mr. Kemble’s 
Comical Coons and Coon Alphabet; Mr. Stillman’s Little 
Bertha ; Mr. Anstey’s Paleface and Redskin; Mrs. Ames’s 
ABC for Baby Patriots ; Mr. Church’s Heroes of Chivalry 
and Romance, and Mr. Henty’s new stories. At the end 
of this article we print the statements of a number of 
booksellers relating to the popularity already enjoyed by 
the gift books of the season. 

The Souvenir Catalogue of the Exhibition of International 
Art at Knightsbridge, 1898 (Heineman), is a fine memento 


exquisite of them—Mr. Whistler’s arrangement in blue 
and ooral, “ The Little Blue Bonnet.” 


The Frank Lockwood Sketch Book (Arnold) is a collection 
of the light-hearted drawings of the late famous advocate. 




“ THE LITTLE BLUE BONNET,” BY J. McNIELL WHISTLES. 

By permission of Ur. Usinemann. 

of a fine exhibition. The selection of pictures chosen for 
reproduction is good, and Messrs. Hentschel have carried 
out their task brilliantly. We reproduce one of the most 
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ME. BIEBELL AS JOWETT IMAGINED HIM. 




Sir Prank Lockwood came, in manner, somewhere between 
John Leech and the living satirist who is known as 
Cynicus, and he had much of the pictorial fun of 
Thackeray. It was his pleasant habit to scrawl drawings 
in his letters and upon scraps of paper in Court, and of 
these a selection has here been made which will serve both 
as a memento of the recent exhibition of his originals and 
as a companion to Mr. Birrell’s excellent memoir. We 
reproduce an illustration to a remark, quoted from 
Jowett’s Life, wherein Lockwood made yet another joke 
at the expense of his friend the author of Obiter Dicta. 


The most remarkable of the season’s illustrated books 
is Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan’s edition of Sartor Resartus 
(Bell). One might not offhand consider Sartor material 
for the draughtsman at all, but, thinking further, one 
will recall picture after picture. Whether they need 
presentation in blaok-and-white is another matter. Mr. 
Sullivan’s success convinces us that the experiment was 
worth making. His dedicatory letter explains his attitude 
towards his work. Here is a passage: 

Again, I set a limit on my work by rejecting the 
illustration of many of the most vivid passages; for 
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“ NAY, IS IT NOT TO OLOTHBS THAT MOST MEN DO BEVERENCB ?” 

instance, lovers of “ Sartor,” on opening this book, will 
probably turn first of all to see wbat has been made of the 
famous passages opening with “ Often in my atrabilious 
moods,” concerning Royal Ceremonies and the House of 
Lords: and be astonished to find absolutely nothing by way 
of illustration. 


We regret the absence of the portrait of My Lord Duke 



ME. E. J. SULLIVAN’S IDEA OF TEUFELSDRoOKH. 

of Windlestraw, attired as Carlyle suggests, which Mr. 
Sullivan discreetly left in the security of his sketch-book ; 
but the pictures that have found their way into this book are 


in many cases rich in humour, although they perhaps lack 
the full sardonic flavour of the philosopher. We repro¬ 
duce two of Mr. Sullivan’s very interesting and brilliant 
drawings. 


The author of Tails with a Twist (Arnold), who calls 
himself “ Belgian Hare,” claims, in a preface, the distinc¬ 
tion of having written the very first “animal rhyme.” 
What this means we cannot fathom: for if seriousness is 
admitted, Blake had produced “The Tiger” nearly a century 
earlier; and if nonsense is meant, Edward Lear and Lewis 
Carroll had both versified about animals probably long 
before the new experimentalist was bom. We have a 
suspicion that what “ Belgian Hare ” desires to convey is 
that his effoits preceded those of “ H. B.,” the poet of the 
Bad Child's Book of Beasts. With that statement we should 
have no quarrel. His method is very simple. First 
catching his animal, he attributes to it many qualities 
which it conspicuously does not possess, allowing, after a 
fair start, the requirements of rhyme to do the rest. Thus 
the beginning of one piece is: 

The sword-fish is an awful brute. 

That being so, the second line—the whole book is in eight- 
syllable couplets—is easy: 

He tears your hair out by the root. 

But to the “Belgian Hare,” of course, all credit must 
go for having hit upon so amusing a method and for 
possessing so whimsical a brain. We quote one of these 
amusing trifles, “ The Duck ” : 

I hope you may have better luck 
Than to be bitten by the Duck. 

This bird is generally tame. 

But he is dangerous all the same ; 

And though he looks so small and weak, 

He has a very powerful beak. 

Between the hours of twelve and two 
Tou never know what he may do. 

And sometimes he plays awkward tricks 
From half-past four to half-past six. 

And any hour of the day 

It’8 best to keep out of the way. 

The lines, it will be seen, might sometimes run more 
trippingly, and now and then there are faulty rhymes— 
“harm” and “calm,” for instance. The poet is well 
fortified by Mr. E. T. Reed, whose illustrations are rich in 
unctuous fun. Altogether Tails with a Twist [Why not 
Tales ?] is very good fooling, but its owners will be wise 
to take it in small doses. If read all at once the 
mechanism is too apparent. 


Me. Gabth Jones, a new draughtsman, makes his bow 
this Christmas with an edition of Milton (Bell) in the 
“Endymion” series. Mr. Garth Jones has a strong and 
vivid line, vigorous vivacity, and a full appreciation of the 
values of light and shade. But we cannot consider his 
drawings Miltonic, and, after all, that is what, in this book, 
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they should be. His inspiration would seem to be six¬ 
teenth century German woodcuts, although his treatment 
is thoroughly modem. Best we like the “ Melancholy ” at 



the beginning of “H Penseroso”; least the “Samson 
Agonistes.” “ Laughter holding both his sides ” is a good 
specimen of Mr. Garth Jones’s lighter manner, and the 
drawing which we reproduce has grace and freshness. 
The book is very generously furnished with designs, but 
they have been distributed more thickly over the first half 
than the second, and all are not equally interesting. But 
Mr. Garth Jones proves himself by this work an illustrator 
to be counted with seriously. 

Me88bs. Dent, who have just published John Gilpin with 
illustrations, now follow it with Gray’s Elegy in the same 
series. The pictures, by Mr. R. W. A. Rouse, are pretty 
and Christmas-cardy. 

Mrs. Frances Hodoson Burnett having no successor 
to Little Lori Fauntleroy ready for this Christmas, Messrs. 



DESIGN FOR “THE CAPTAIN'S YOUNGEST” BY MR. R. B. BIRCH. 

Wame have re-issued her charming volume The Captain's 
Youngest. 


The brothers Kearton, who last year gave us With 
Nature and a Camera , and now have produced a new 
volume, Wild Life at Rome (Cassell), which lies before 
us, have initiated a new art—the art of photograph¬ 
ing living creatures in their haunts. A more fascinating 
hobby it would be difficult to imagine. Think of the 
achievement recorded on page 74 of this book: photo¬ 
graphing a lark feeding her young! To find a lark’s 
nest at all is a most difficult bird-nesting feat; but how 
photograph the mother distributing worms to her five 
young ones ? Well, the Keartons found the nest, and then 
they brought into use an apparatus which they describe as 
an artificial rubbish-heap. This was constructed out of an 
old umbrella covered with light brown holland on which 
wisps of straw were tied by strings piercing the material. 
The handle was cut short. This object—to all appearance 
a mound of straw—was taken into the field one morning, 
and left at a distance of ten or a dozen yards from the 
nest. In the afternoon it was moved close up to the 
nest, and under its shelter the photograph was secured. 
We do not question Mr. Kearton’s statement that this 
photograph is the first ever taken of a wild lark at her 
nest. A hedge-sparrow, also on her nest, was photographed 
by using another apparatus—an artificial tree-trunk- 



a robin’s nest in a coffee-pot. 

This sham tree-trunk took in every bird, and on one 
occasion a robin sang merrily upon it while Mr. Kearton’s 
brother was inside photographing another object! The 
Keartons have photographed many sea - birds, using 
climbing-ropes with adventurous s kill . But we must 
urge the lover of natural history to possess himself of 
this book. The photographs of gulls, crows, blackbirds, 
starlings, tits, and of rabbits, moles, bats, and insects are 
wonderful. And yet the real charm of Wild Life at Home 
is not in the photographs, nor in the skill and daring 
which went to obtaining them ; it is in the rare intimacy 
with nature which the author and his brother enjoy, and 
which the reader enjoys through them. 


Mr. W. H. Fitciiett, whose Leeds that Won the Empire 
has stirred the pulse of thousands of English boys, has 
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now produced Fights for the Flag (Smith & Elder) 
a book of equal vigour. Mr. Fitchett’s books should 
be read by instalments. One day, one battle—should 
suffice the hottest reader. For Mr. Fitchett describes 
a battle very much as a British soldier fights—that is 
to say, with his whole heart. He cares not greatly 
whether Britons win or lose, advance or retreat. Yalour 
is all. Nothing in Fight for the Flag is more fasci¬ 
nating than the story of Crauford’s retreat to Corunna 
—that frightful march in which Crauford’s superhuman 
qualities and his merciless applications of tongue and 
lash alone saved the 95th. The incompetency of generals, 
the supineness of the home authorities, are noted by Mr. 
Fitchett with only a passing wrath: for do they not 
enhance the bravery of the private soldier, and set off the 
qualities of the fighting line? Mr. Fitchett enjoys the 
saying of Wellington: “If I have blundered, I could 
always rely on my soldiers to pull me through.” Con¬ 
cerning the charge of the Light Brigade, we read: “ A 
man of the 17th Lancers was heard to shout, just as they 
raced in upon the guns, a quotation from Shakespeare— 
‘Who is there here would ask more men from England?” 
The regimental butcher of the 17th Lancers was engaged 
in killing a sheep when he heard the trumpets sound the 
charge. He leaped on a horse ; in shirt-sleeves, with 
bare arms and pipe in mouth, rode through the whole 
charge ; slew, it is said, six men with his own hand; and 
came back again, pipe still in mouth ”—to finish, we pre¬ 
sume, killing his sheep; or did he spare it ? It may seem 
easy work to compile stories of battles ; but Mr. Fitchett’s 
art is greater than it may appear. He selects the right 
incidents, and relates them in the right way. His narra¬ 
tive is no tedious blaze of big writing; it is calm and 
glowing, but when a flashing phrase is needed it is there. 
The book worthily succeeds Deeds that Won the Empire. 


Messrs. Warne have done well to reissue the more 
popular of Fenimore Cooper’s romances, of which the 
younger generation to-day know only too little. The Last 
of the Mohicans, The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, 
and The Prairie lie before us, and we would fain turn to 
them rather than to scores of the stories which 1898 has 
brought forth. 

A Christmas book for children that has no pretensions 
beyond dispensing amusement is Whys and Other Whys 
(Cassell), by S. H. Hamer and Harry B. Neilson. Comic 
natural history for the inquisitive is the substance of the 
book. “Why the dog turns round and round before 
retiring to rest,” “Why the moth loves the lamplight,” 
“ Why the sole is flat ”—these are some of the problems 
which Mr. Hamer solves. Mr. Neilson’s pictures are 
exceedingly droll and deft. 


Among new books for boys who are past the age for 
which Whys and Other Whys is intended are Log Leaves 
and Sailing Orders (Hutchinson), a collection of true stories 
of the sea, brought together from old magazines and other 
sources by Mr. A. H. Miles; and Chumlcy's Post (Warne), 
a story of the Pawnee Trail, by Mr. W. 0. Stoddard, a 
favourite American writer for boys. 


Turning from criticism to public appreciation, we 
have asked a large number of booksellers to tell us 
what books they are recommending to their customers as 
suitable Gift Books for Christmas. The results of our 
inquiries are interesting, and we summarise them below in 
two lists of the ten most popular Gift Books for adults 
and children respectively. To each book we append the 
number of votes it has received. Thus at a glance our 
readers may see what books are now being urged on the 
nation by booksellers from John o’ Groats to Land’s 
End. 


For Adults. 

votes 

A Day's Work. Kipling. 25 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens ... ... 22 

John Splendid. Neil Munro ... • 13 

Bismarck's Reflections and Reminiscences . 12 

Gainsborough. Armstrong. 11 

London in Song. Whitten. 9 

Afterwards. Ian Maclaren .. ... ■ 8 

Encyclopaedia of Sport ... ... ... - ■ ■ ■ • 7 

Windyhaugh. Travers . 6 

Charles I. Skelton. 4 

Highways and Byways in North Wales. Bradley ... 3 


For Children. 

VOTES 

Under Wellington's Command. Henty ... ... .. 27 

The Qolliwogg at the Seaside. Upton ... ... ... 25 

Fights for the Flag. Fitchett . 24 

All the World Over. Farmiloe and Lucas ... ... 21 

Arabian Nights. Lang ... ... ... .. 20 

Child's Book of Saints. Canton. . . 19 

Paleface and Redskin. Anstey ... ... . 19 

The Pickletons ... ... ... ... ... ... 13 

Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. Church ... 8 

A B C of Baby Patriots. Ames ... . . . 7 


A large Midland bookseller writes : 

“ To recommend to a person whom he does not know a book 
which that person can suitably give to another unknown 
person is one of the difficulties which a bookseller has to face. 
Will you allow me to chirk your immediate questiou, and 
specialise as follows ? I should recommend: 

To a Country Gentleman: The Encyclopaedia of Sport. 

To an Artist : Armstrong’s Gainsborough. 

To a Naturalist : Kearton’s Wild Life at Home. 

To any Lover of Good Beading : Pages from a Private 
Diary." 


Remember. 

I’m full to the brim wi’ the joys 0 ’ my life; 

’Cause a home an’ a bairn an’ a peart li’l wife 
Be more, by a deal, than my share o’ gude things. 

Theer idden nought sweeter as airth ever brings. 

Come trouble, come sorrows, come change an’ come chance; 
Come the ups an’ the downs of this plaguey auld dance. 

I’ll never forget to the end o’ my days, 

My journey wance took me by butivul ways. 

Ban’t fair to your reason, when all’s said an’ done, 

To cry out you’m cold at the set o’ the sun. 

So when the dark sorrows do find ’e at last, 

Just mind as you’ve had plenty gude in the past. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in the “ Cornish Magazine." 
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Fiction. 

The Adventures of Francois. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

By its conscientiousness, its thoroughness, and its sincerity, 
this book extorts respect. The undiscriminating -will pro¬ 
bably regard it, if not as a remarkable work, at least as a 
work of talent; and therefore we feel it a duty to state 
that it has no authentic literary importance. A school 
of historical fiction has lately arisen in the United States 
and has met with a striking popular success. The 
more pretentious and finished examples of that school 
have been sent to England and here received with the 
deference which should be reserved for original manifesta¬ 
tions of art. These examples have all the virtues, except 
originality and except strength. If culture and hard 
labour and a nice tact could produce a work of art, these 
books would be works of art. But they are not. They 
have merely the pallid prettiness of a clever imitation. It 
is certain that they derive from the recent revival of 
historical fiction in this country. Much might justly be 
said in derogation of that revival; but, at any rate, it is 
infinitely more lusty, more resounding, than the thin, 
tinkling echo of it over the water. In saying this we have 
no desire to patronise or to speak slightingly of American 
literature or American authors. We would, however, 
warn them against seeking their inspiration in Europe 
and from European models. The aesthetic taste of the 
American public is much inferior to that of England, but 
it is distinctly and steadily improving. All the more, 
therefore, should English opinion be careful, lest by a too 
benevolent reception of painstaking mediocrity it leads 
astray American opinion at the very moment when 
American opinion requires guidance. 

Regarding the present book, it is a kaleidoscope of the 
French Revolution, that Revolution which has such a 
dangerous fascination for writers in search of a subject. 
As we have said, it demands respect. It is ingenious in 
colour and movement, and two of the characters, Frangois 
himself and the Marquis de St. Luce, have a certain charm. 
The narrative does not move the imagination, but it tickles 
the fancy. Of the descriptive sanguinary passages the 
following is a good specimen : 

A mao on the staircase landing behind him cried: 
‘•Hallo! Surrender in the name of the Republic!” 
Frangois jumped, taking the stairs below him in one leap, 
but, tripping over Toto, fell headlong in the hall. The 
dog sprang after him, and alighted on his master’s back. 
A pistol shot rang out. The dog fell dead with a ball in 
his brain. Frangois was on his feet. He cast a glance at 
the faithful friend of many a day. His own long, strange 
face became like that of a madman. He dashed up the 
stair, a second ball missing him narrowly. Through the 
smoke he bounded on his enemy. He caught the man by 
the right arm, WTested the pistol from him, and, scarce 
feeling a blow from the fellow’s left hand, struck him full 
in the face with the butt of the pistol. Tee blood flew, 
and the man staggered, screaming. A second blow and a 
third fell. Twisting his victim around, Frangois hurled 
him down the stair. 

A special reference is due to the admirable illustrations 
of Mr. Andre Castaigne. 


The Repentance of a Private Secretary. By Stephen Gwynn. 

(John Lane.) 

To state Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s plot in any form less full 
and clear than the story itself is something of an imper¬ 
tinence. For here, in these days of so much wordy fiction, 
we have that rarest of things, a nicely cultivated art. 
An honest young man—priggishly inclined—finds himself 
suddenly in the attitude of protector to a pretty, childless 
wife. They fall in love, and, on a sudden awaking of 
honour, the man goes off to a Canadian sheep-farm. He 
grows sick of the life, and, after two years, puts honour 
in his pocket and returns to resume his work as secretary 
to the lady’s husband. To his chagrin he finds his moral 
heroics needless. The wife has a child to fill her heart. 
“ Once I sacrificed my inclinations,” wrote the unhappy 
young man, “to the heroic conception of my own per¬ 
sonality, and now I find myself caught up and committed 
logically to a career of uncongenial virtue.” And so he 
seals his repentance by becoming godfather. 

It is a very real problem which Mr. Gwynn has con¬ 
ceived, and it is subtly unfolded. De Cerjat, the artist 
bounder, is drawn with the faithfulness which springs 
from an unhesitating dislike. Gerald is the ordinary 
wholesome young man bred in the public schools and the 
universities; and the exact mode in which such a mind 
faces the moral dilemma is portrayed with real acuteness. 
The whole form of the story is clean and workmanlike, 
full of deft phrasing and a very pleasing humour. 


The Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 

(Pearson.) 

Captain Kettle is a most engaging scoundrel. Small, 
truculent, with a little red beard, he has a code of honour 
which causes him to stick at nothing in his employer’s 
interests, and is always pulling him up when he is on the 
point of making his own fortune. Ashore he goes regu¬ 
larly to chapel, loves Mrs. Kettle, and fears God. At sea he 
swears horribly, fears nothing, and is surprisingly handy 
with a revolver. He has “ bucked up against” some rare 
“ toughs ” in his time, and has always come “ out on top.” 
“Tam seldom in need of a nursery-maid, sir,” he remarks. 
This is the sort of man whom Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne sends 
down to the sea in ships, and starts on all kinds of amazing 
adventures. In the first tale he is engaged to smuggle 
guns and ammunition into Cuba. He rams and sinks a 
Spanish gunboat, and is greeted as “ king ” by the rebels. 
Most of the adventures of this truculent little man, who, by 
the way, was addicted to making verses and playing the 
accordion in moments of extreme peril, are quite convinc¬ 
ing ; we believe as we read, even if we doubt when we lay 
down the book. But the story of “ The Raiding of Donna 
Clotilde,” who, loving Captain Kettle to distraction, kid¬ 
napped him, carried him off on her yacht, and kept him 
prisoner on the Riff coast, topples over the edge of pro¬ 
bability into the absurd. On the other hand, “ The 
Salving of the Buncansby Head," in which the captain’s 
code of honour compels him to throw away a fortune, is a 
really admirable story. In “ The Liner and the Iceberg ” 
we find Captain Kettle in command of an Atlantic liner ) 
and strangely out of place at the head of the captain’s 
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table. “ Here, on this steam hotel, he suddenly found 
himself looked up to as a head of society. His own real 
reminiscences of the sea he kept back; he felt them to be 
vastly impolite; he never dreamed that they might be 
interesting.” Captain Kettle was vastly and pathetically 
wrong. They are very interesting indeed. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Love among the Lions. By F. Anstey. 

This is a mere trifle; but anything from Mr. Anstey is to 
be received with gratitude. Headers of the Idler are already 
acquainted with it. The story is told in the first person by 
Theodore Blenkinsop, a tea-taster in the City, and it relates 
his adventures with Lurana de Castro, his beloved. The lions 
in the title are real. Miss Lurana’s whim was to be married in 
their cage. Given such a condition of affairs, Mr. Anstey may 
be trusted to do the rest. The book has pictures. (Dent. 2s.) 

Moonlight. By Mar t e. Mann. 

This engaging story opens in the “ drapery side ” of a village 
shop on market-day. Angela Mayes, the “new young lady” 
of the establishment, turns out to be the heroine. “ Moon¬ 
light ” is the village nickname of her lover, Valentine Dodd, 
the young veterinary. His father, old Tommy Dodd, supplies a 
cantankerous humour. To Angela he exclaims: “ ‘ What are the 
young men of the present generation ? They are pap.’ ‘ Pap,’ 
he repeated emphatically to Angela, meeting her disgusted 
look.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

Idols. By W. J. Locke. 

A new novel of modem life by the author of Derelicts. The 
seamy side is very prominent—“ The riff-raff of Monte Carlo,” 
says the author, “ is a very curious and heterogeneous formation. 
No one knows its past or its future. The men have perfect 
manners, the women perfect complexions. The one are worth 
the other.” Mr. Locke observes well. (Lane. 6s.) 

A Mayfair Mabeiage. By Gbammont Hamilton. 

This is a gay and rather reckless story told in the first person 
by a young wife of Mayfair whose great aim is to promote 
her husband’s chances of the Lord Chancellorship. The story 
is supposed to come under the eye of the writer’s husband, who 
protests: “ I say, Sappho, this is all very well if written for my 
eyes alone, but to go and hang out our domestic life on the 
balcony—why, I cannot stand it! ” And, looking through the 
book, we see things which make Julian’s protest appear very 
reasonable. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

The Queen’s Justice. By Sib Edwin Abnold. 

Strictly speaking, this is not fiction, but fact. Sixteen years 
ago a sensational murder case was tried in India, in which an 
innocent but very foolish man escaped death only by the 
narrowest margin. That story Sir Edwin Arnold here tells, 
vouching for the truth of the whole affair. (Burleigh. 3s. 6d.) 

The Secbet of Kybiels. By E. Nesbit. 

A story of a mystery, by this popular poet. It is long, but 
something happens on every page, whether it is an adventure 
of children or a nocturnal attack on a house. Family lawyers 
and bicycles occur at intervals. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Wandebing Romanoff. By Babt Kennedy. 

A wild and somewhat Bulweresque romance of a picturesque 
and mysterious figure, who talks like a book, and, in the first 
chapter, quells a mob of miners on the Yukon. Subsequently, 


the story includes a group of Russian political exiles, who plot 
in security on the Chinese coast against governmental tyranny. 
The end is hysterical. (Burleigh. 3s. 6d.) 

Riceoft of Withen8. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

In the first few pages of this novel, by the author of A Man 
of the Moors, we are introduced to the Lonely Folk, the weird 
denizens of a Yorkshire waste, who feared no God, “ honoured 
no king save old Adam, their leader, a man grown old in 
rapine, and in misplaced tenderness of heart.” The Lonely 
Folk bore the name of Careless, and their motto was, “ Careless 
we come into the world, careless we go out of it.” (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Dean’s Apbon. By C. T. Wills and G. Bubchett. 

Rhoda Hilton, sweet and young and of rather humble birth, 
becomes the wife of the Dean of Nunchester. The world says 
she was lucky; but Mrs. Plowden says: “ The impertinence of 
the creature to speak to me of her husband as ‘ the Dean.' ” An 
amusing story. (Ward, Lock & Co. Is.) 

Black Rock. By Ralph Connor. 

Black Rock is a Canadian lumber camp, and in this story we 
learn how the minister, Mr. Craig, tendered the hearts of 
rough men, and got them to form leagues, and say their 
prayers, and sing the “Sweet By and By,” when they would 
have stopped at “Lochaber No More.” The episodes are 
clearly studied from life. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Romance of Diaphon. By Roland Seaton. 

Diaphon is the Devil; and this is a story of the Garden of 
Eden, professedly translated on the spot from inscriptions. 
Adam figures as Angog, and Eve as Ateraa, &c. The author 
says: “As regards the authenticity and genuineness of the 
narrative, there must necessarily be great differences of 
opinion.” Or none. (Digby & Long. 3s. 6d.) 

A Touch of the Sun. By Mbs. Aylmer Gowing. 

The heroine of this story is a Eurasian, the daughter of 
a British colonel and au Indian lady. Her temperament and 
her love affairs are the matter of the book. (Burleigh. 6s.) 

A Red Bridal. By William Westall. 

This story, says the author, is by way of sequel, or supple¬ 
ment, to his romance, With the Red Ragle. The new book 
completes the history of “Tyrol’s heroic fight for God, the 
Kaiser, arid Fatherland.” It is told in the first person by a 
plucky wielder of arms, whose father fought at Austerlitz, and 
it is full of ringing blows. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Member’s Wife. By Mbs. Henry Chetwynd. 

The member was Sir George Pemberley, who first proposed to 
Mary, and was refused—owing largely to the dissuasions of her 
cousin Sophia—and then proposed to Sophia and was accepted; 
and then lost Sophia, and on the last page proposed to Mary 
again, and was accepted. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Histoby of a Man. By The Man. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour having stated in a speech that a novelist 
ought to take up the development of character extending 
through the life of an individual, the author of this book has 
attempted to fill the bill. Whether the result is a novel or not 
we cannot say. It may be autobiography; but the suggestion 
is fiction, and we therefore place it here. (Burleigh. 6s.) 


Why fear the night ? The sun may sink 
And never rise again on me ; 

Yet someone that I love shall see 
It blaze above the eastern brink. 

</. A. Macy in the “ Atlantic Monthly.'’ 
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Special Edition 

OF 

GREEN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE 

for Five Shillings paid on giving the order and seven subsequent payments of Five Shillings eaoh. 


M ESSES. MACMILLAN & GO., Limitnd, propose to take advantage of a reoently introduced instalment system of selling books to 
circulate a new and beautiful issue of the 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

OF 

Green’s Short History of the English People, 

but instead of taking orders and distributing the book through the medium of a Newspaper, as has been done in a recent well-known oase, 
Msssbs. Macmillan intend to sell the work through Retail Booksellers throughout the oountry, whom they will appoint their Agents for 
the purpose. 

Green’s Short History of the English People 

has long been recognized as the most brilliant and most readable of English Histories, and the Illustrated Edition, which was published a few 
years ago under the supervision of Mrs. Green and Miss Kate Norgate, is without exception one of the most attractive and instructive 
pictorial histories in existence, and is a book that should be in the possession of every family in the kingdom. This great work, whioh was 
produoed at a oost of many thousand pounds, oontains, in addition to the oomplete text of Hie original work, no less than 

Fourteen Hundred Illustrations, 

of whioh Two Hundred and Fifty are Full-Page Engraving!. 

There are Two Hundred Portrait! of various historical characters, engraved under the supervision of the late Mr. George. Soharf, Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery. The volumes also oontain Thirty-two Maps and Plans, and Eighteen beautiful Iiithographio Plates, printed 
in some instances in as many as sixteen colours. 


THE SPECIAL EDITION 

f this important book will be issued in three handsome super-royal 8vo volumes, half-bound in scarlet leather, with gilt tops. 
Order Forms may be obtained from any Bookseller. 


How to order the Special Edition 

OP 

GREEN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


1. If you wish to subscribe for the Speoial Edition of Green’s Illustrated History ask your Bookseller for an Order Form, and fill it up with 

your name and addrera. Then return it to the Bookseller, and at the same time hand him the sum of Five Shillings. 

2. Your order will then be booked, and a oomplete oopy of the Speoial Edition of Green’s History will be delivered to you in due course. 

3. On reoeipt of the oomplete book you will make the Bookseller a further payment of Five Shillings, and will continue to make subsequent 

payments at the rate of Five Shillings per month until you have paid up the whole prioe of the book—viz., Two Pounds. 

4. Should you wish to pay the whole amount at one time, a pavment of Thirty-seven Shillings and Sixpenoe made at the time of first giving 

the order will entitle you to receive a copy of the book without further payment or liability of any kind. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN 


THE DREYFUS CASE 

By FEED C. CONYBEARE, M.A. (‘Huguenot"), 

late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

With PORTRAITS of DREYFUS bofbro and after Degrada¬ 
tion —Sotorhasy— Morelor—Billot - Bolsdotfre Pollloux Plo- 
quart—Zola—Laborl—Oavalsnao—Zurllndoni and Facsimile* 
of tho Bordereau, Latter of Droyflia to his Wife, Botorhasy’s 
Writing Oompared. 334 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. [Juft out. 

BUSKIN, ROSSETTI, 

PRERAPHAEUTISM. 

Letters and Documents of Buskin, Rossetti, Browning, Millais, Ford 
Madox Brown, and others concerned with the Preraphaelite Movement in 
England: 1864-1862. Arranged and Edited by W. M. R0S8ETTL 
Illustrated with 12 Examples in Photogravure of Pictures (referred to in 
the Text) chiefly by D. G. Rossetti. 362 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, Designed 
Cover, 10s. 6d. net. 

N.B.—The 260 Large-Paper Copies for England and America, with India 
Proofs of the Plates, and CONTAINING THREE ADDITIONAL ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS, reproduced in a Larger Size for this Edition only, crown 4to, 80s. 
net, have all been taken up. [Dac. 12. 

WISDOM AND DESTINT. 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Author of 44 The Treasure of the 
Humble.’* Translated by ALFRED 8UTR0, with an Introduction 
chiefly concerning the Author, by the Translator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 374 pages, 6s. net. 

EMMA. 

By JANE AU8TEN. A New Edition in One Volume. With 87 Illus¬ 
trations by Chris Hammond, an Introduction by JOSEPH JOCOBS, and 
Cover Design by Turbayne. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges. 
Designed Cover, 6s. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

New Work by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. Illustrated with 48 Woodcut* 
from Drawing* by the Author, and a newly engraved Map of the Connty. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 330 pages, 7*. Sd. 

THE WONDERFUL HI8T0RT 

OF PETER 8CHLEMIHL; 

OB, THE SHADOWLESS MAH. 

By 0HAMI8S0. With an Introduction by JOSEPH JA00B8, and 
8 Drawings reproduced in Photogravure by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Designed Cover, 3s. 0d. [Just out. 

LETTER AND SPIRIT. 

Dramatic Sonnets of an Inward Life. By A. M. RICHARDS. With 
60 Full-Page Illustrations, embellishing the text, by Anna Richards. 
Demy 4to, Hand-made Paper, printed on one side only, limited to 300 
numbered oopies. 

1-26, on Japanese vellum, £8 2s. net. 

28-300, on Hand-made Paper, £1 Is. net. 

Mr. G. F. Watts Bays: 44 In imaginative comprehension they are more than 
illustrations, they are interpretations. I find in them an assemblage of great 
ilualities; beauty of line, unity and abundance in composition, variety and 
qppreciation of natural effects, with absence of manner; also unusual qualities 
an drawing, neither academical nor eccentric, all carried out with great brevity 
and completeness.'* 

By JOHN BUSKIN. 

OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. 

Sketches of the History of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition of 
the BIBLE of AMIENS, with the 4 Engravings and Plan of the Weatem 
Porches of Amiens Cathedral. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6*. net. 

THE ART AND THE 

PLEASURES OF ENGLAND. 

The Courses of Lecture* delivered at Oxford during 1883 and 1884. A 
small Complete Edition. In 1 voL, with Index. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOUBERT: a Selection from his Thoughts. 

Translated by KATHARINE LYTTELTON. 

With a Preface by Mr*. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Crown 8vo, pp. xlii-224. with a specially-desijned Cover, dull gold top, 5s. net. 
Limited Edition of 75 Copies, pr nled throughout upon Japanese Vellum, 
bound in parchment, and cased, £1 Is. net. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS QUESTION. 

Edited by ANDREW REID. 

Editor of “Why I am a Liberal," “ Ireland," " Vox Clamantium,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 8a 

Among tho Contributor * or*'The Right Hon. LORD MONKSWELL, the 
Hon. PHILIP STANHOPE, M.P., ROBERT WALLACE. M.P., J. G. SWIFT 
MacNEILL, M.P., MICHAEL DAVITT. M.P.. J. H. YOXALL, M.P., 
J. CARVRLL WILLIAMS, M.P., Sir WILFRID LAW80N, Bart, M.P., 
F. S. STEVENSON, M.P., W. T. BYLES. J. THEODORE DODD, Barrister-at- 
Law, WALTER WARREN, Barrister-at-Law, the Rev. Dr. LAWRENCE, 
ANDREW REID, Ae. _ 

MISS HELEN HAY'S POEMS. 

SOME VERSES. By Helen Hay. Fcap 8vo, 3 b. 6d. net 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE ALTAR of LITE. By May Bateman. Crown 8vo. 6a 

Literature says 44 The book is one of great dramatic insight, and conveys 
an impression of real enthusiasm, which is of itself sufficient to single it out 
from the miss of current Action.*' 

THE WORLD and ONORA. By Lilian Street Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

The Outlook cays 44 A novel decidedly above the average.” 

FROM SEVER DIALS. By Edith Ostlere. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

The Sketch says:— 44 It is not too much to say that in this story Miss Ostlere 

has given us something with a remarkable flavour of Dickens.Miss Ostlero 

writes with a strong hand.” 


TOM TIT TOT. By Edward 

CLODD. Crown 8vo, 6c. net 
Timt*.—" He haa written an extremely In¬ 
teracting book, fall to the brim of quaint 
picture* of savage philosophy and pleas int 
superstition, which, according to the newest 
lights, are one and the same thing.” 

Reel Anglian Daily Timu.—" It would be 
as easy as it is tempting to quote from the 
rloh store of interesting facts which Mr. 
Olodd has here thrown into such fascinating 
shape, but I must content myself with 
■inuring my readers that 'Tom Tit Tot* is, 
most emphatically, a book to buy and re- 
joioe in.” 


NEW BOOK BY MADAME BELLOC. 
HISTORIC) NUNS. By B. R. 

BELLOC, Author of “ In a Walled 
Garden.” Crown Svo, Os. 


THE HISTORY of GAMBLING 

in ENGLAND. By JOHN ASdTON. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. fid. 


THE TATLER Edited. witn 

Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE A. 
AITKEN, Author of "The Life of 
Riohard Steele.” 4 volumes, small demy 
8vo. with Engraved Frontispieces, bound 
in buokr&m, dull gold top, 7a fld. per 
volume, not sold separately. 


A HISTORY Of RUGBY GOHOOL. 

By W. H. D. ROUSE, of Rugby. 

and sometime Fellow of Christ’s College. 

Cambridge. 

Illustrated from Photographs, Contemporary 
PriDts, Ac. 

Pott 4to, 3s. net. 

Tims*.—“ Mr. Rouse has done his work 
well.” , 

Literature.—'* A work of real value and 
distinction whioh all who are interested in 
the history and traditions of a great f junda- 
tion will read with pleasure and gratitude. 

Dolly Mail—'- An excellent history of 
Rugby SohooL” 

World.— " A better or worthier history of 
a great public school than is supplied bv 
this volume-which, by the way, is well and 
amply illustrated—it would be impoMible 
even for the most exacting of * Old Bjjs to 
desire.” 

Outlook.—" Mr. Rouse has done his work 
thoroughly and affectionately.” 

Weekly Sun —*’ Moulded into what will 
perhaps stand as a classic among school 
chronicles” _ „ 

Pall Mall Gaaet e.— ' Mr. Rouse’s venture 
has. to our minds, proved entirely suoce*»- 
ful.” 

Educational Times —“Very well written 
and produced, and admirably illustrated. 


MODERN PLATS SERIES. 

Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON and N. ERICH8EN. 

FIRST VOLUME NOW RBADY.poU4to.38.8d.net. 

THE DAWN. By Emile Verhaeron. Translated by 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 

SECOND VOLUME NEXT WEEK. 

THE STORM. By Ostrovski. Translated by Constance 

GARNETT. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

With an Introduction by W. M. ROSSETTI, a Reproduction in Photo¬ 
gravure of D. G. Rossetti's Study for the Head of the Blessed Damozel, 
and Decorative Designs by W. B. MacdougalL Fcap. 4to, 6s. net. 

PIPPA PASSES. A Drama. By Robert Browning. With 

7 Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke, reproduced in Photogravure. Fcap. 4to, 
with Cover Design by the Artist, blue art vellum gilt, gold top, 6a. net; 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 60 Copies, printed throughout on Japanese 
vellum, £1 1 b. net. 

Times. — • The edition should induce many people to read or re-read one of 
the finest and most original of Browning’s wi rks.” 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 

A NEW EDITION. JUST COMPLETED. 

In 3 Volumes, kilt top*, crown 8vo, 30*. net. With the 119 Woodcnte, the 
8 Plates in Colour, the other 47 Full-Page Hluetratione reproduced 
in Photogravure and half-tone, and the Text ae originally issued. 
Each Volume sold separately. 

Voium I.-« THB FOUNDATIONS." With 21 Foll-Pege Ptatee and 
72 Woodcute. Cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. 

Vou.ui It—“ SKA-STORIES." With 20 Full-Page Platee and 38 
Woodcute. Cloth, gilt top, lOe. net. 

Vote** HI.-«THS PALL.” With 18 Full-Page Plate* and 9 Wood- 
cut* and Index. Cloth, gilt top, lOe. net. 

London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cron Road. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

THE EVERLASTING ANIMALS, and other Stories By 

EDITH JENNINGS. With 7 Coloured Drawings and Cover Design by 
Stuart Bevan. Large crown 4to, scarlet cloth, yellow edges, Se. 

NEW BOOK BY THB AUTHORS OF "ANIMAL LAND." 

SYBIL’S GARDEN of PLEASANT BEASTS. By Sybil 

and KATHARINE OORBET. Reproduced throughout in Colour. 
Oblong crown 4to, 6s. 

FABLES by PAL in PROSE and VERSE. With Pictures 

and Cover Design by Philip Burne-Jones. Square medium 4to, pink 
cloth, blue edges, 3s. 6d. 

OATALOOUZS ON APPLICATION. 

8 , HENRIETTA STREET, C0VENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Editorial and Publishing Offices, 43 , Chancery-lane. 

Special Notice. 

The Academy will be tent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
yir 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

To Subscribers Abroad. 

A TniN Paper Edition is printed each week for Foreign circu¬ 
lation, the postage of which is One Penny. Foreign postage 
on the ordinary paper edition is Twopence. 

Foreign Rates for Yearly Subscriptions. 

On Thin Paper . 17«. id., including postage. 

On Ordinary Paper .. . 21a. 8 d., ,, 

The Academy is published every Friday morning. Advertise¬ 
ments should reach the office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the paper, &c., should 
be addressed to the Publisher. 

To Contributors. 

The Editor will make every effort to return rejected contributions, 
provided a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Occasional contributors are recommended to have their MSS. type¬ 
written. 


The “Academy’s” Awards to 
Authors. 

Our 1898 Crowning. 

The time is drawing near when it will again be our 
pleasant duty to crown two books of signal merit pub¬ 
lished during the year. Last January, it will be re¬ 
membered, we awarded our Hundred Guineas Prize to 
Mr. Stephen Phillips for his volume of Poems, and our 
Fifty Guineas Prize to Mr. W. E. Henley for his Essay 
on Bums. 

It is our intention to publish our awards for 1898 in 
our issue of January 14 next. 


Literature in 1898: A Retrospect 

Last December, in essaying some estimate and review of 
the previous year’s literary harvest, we were led to make 
a distinction. We laid stress on the flourishing state, on 
the one hand, of the diurnal literature of commerce, on 
the other of the academic literature of knowledge, and 
suggested that, in comparison with these, that highest type 
of literature, which is art itself, was being pursued with 
but rare and fainthearted zeal. And now, when after 
a twelvemonth’s lapse we return to a similar task, there 
is nothing which appears to us more important than to 
reiterate and enforce the same truth. 

The situation is not altered, and it would be unphilo- 
sophic to pretend that it has even become exaggerated, 
in this short space of time. Probably there is no period 
in the history of literature in which so large a proportion 
of the available nervous energy of a nation has gone to 


the making of books. And what comes of it all? For 
one thing, a constant flow of witty and agreeable 
writing, admirably calculated to provide the evening 
recreation of a busy day, and then to vanish into oblivion; 
for another, the slow piling-up of painful erudition, 
destined in its turn to be submerged before the advancing 
tide of knowledge. And the great books, the books that 
feed the soul and provide the reserves of spiritual strength 
and spiritual consolation for the generations to come, are 
not written. There have been great masters amongst us, 
but one by one they are dropping away, and amongst the 
younger men we can as yet see none to take their place. 
We strain our eyes, looking into the void for him who 
shall be king, and he comes not. 

There are two features in the literary conditions of the 
day which, perhaps, go some way to explain this paucity 
of artists. One is the brilliancy of the prize which a 
reading democracy dangles before its favourites. Of old 
the man of letters, if he were successful, might hope at 
most for a decent competency ; now the authors who catch 
the ear of the public count their royalties in untold gold. 
Obviously the temptation to quit the narrow path and 
follow the primrose way is enormously increased. The 
other is the number of acute and warm-hearted critics 
who are constantly on the look out for talent. No Keats, 
no Chatterton, has any chance to-day of eating his heart 
out in obscurity and neglect; he is much more likely to 
find that he already has a reputation and a name on the 
score of his first thirty-two page pamphlet. But for the 
artist the discipline of unsuccess is not always a disservice. 
Shunned by the world, his individuality has free room to 
develop; it follows its own bent, undeterred and un¬ 
warped by the withering showers of adulation. The easy 
conquerors fall easy victims. Instead of giving us models 
to defer to, they stumble over the stone of the popular 
election. They exhaust themselves in the effort to find the 
line of least resistance towards a banking account, or to 
catch the golden feather of a fashionable mode before it 
wings its way back into the inane. But Art will be sole 
mistress where she reigns. You cannot serve her and 
Mammon; nor hope to achieve worthy things with one eye 
on posterity and one on the publishers. 

Nevertheless, though art be the best of life, as some 
say, it is not the whole of life. It is good, also, to 
add your little grain of learning to the vast and ever- 
increasing heap of the world’s inherited wisdom. It is 
good, even, to keep a wife and family in comfort by the 
intelligent labour of your pen. And while in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs we shall hope to call especial attention to 
all books that have swum into our ken in which the 
stirrings of the artistic impulse are discernible, yet we 
make no apology for including in our survey others which, 
if analysis were pushed, would probably seem to aim either 
wholly or in part at the lower ideals. 

Poetry. 

It is, however, an homage that we do to art by giving 
poetry the pride of place, for poetry, as of old, is the unre- 
munerative Cinderella of letters. Of the few volumes which 
we can take seriously at all, the larger number display somo 
real qualities of accomplishment or endeavour. We have 
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quite recently attempted to express our conviction of Mr. 
Meredith’s place in modem poetry. A new volume by 
him must needs he an event of importance; hut though 
Jiere is magnificent stuff in the Odes in Contribution to the 
Song of French History, we cannot bring ourselves to think 
that Mr. Meredith is here at his best. It is turbulent, 
troubled song, the broken chords of great music, rather than 
the masterpiece itself. Certainly, for sustained melody, for 
the lucid and orderly procession of imaged thought, the three 
new poems in the book hardly endure comparison with the 
fine ode on “France,” which, written in 1870, is now re¬ 
printed as their comrade. A very different inspiration from 
Mr. Meredith’s marks the work of three writers who may 
all be said to be at their best in the mood of elegiac medita¬ 
tion : Mr. Stephen Phillips, of whom we need not here speak 
again, Mr. Laurence Binyon, and Mr. Watson, whose latest 
volume, The Hope of the World, however, belongs, strictly 
speaking, to 1897, but appeared since our last “Retrospect.” 
Some of the qualities of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s work are re¬ 
produced in that of his cousin, Mr. Laurence Binyon, whose 
Porphyrion showed considerable accomplishment, but failed 
to convey the impression that its writer had, for the present 
at least, anything very definite or significant to say. Mr. 
William Watson, in his Hope of the World, on the other 
hand, seemed to us more full of matter, and at the same 
time more full of music, than he has been in one or two 
recent volumes. The lyric cry has been left out of Mr. 
Watson’s composition; but his thought and austere regard 
for style are valuable and tonic characteristics in a modem 
singer. After Mr. Meredith, and after these two, we 
place Mr. Henry Newbolt, who, in The Island Race, extends 
somewhat the exceedingly narrow range of his Admirals 
All. Mr. Newbolt’s is honest poetry—as far as it goes; 
but it is often thin, and sometimes imperfectly distinguish¬ 
able from rhetoric. Nor does Mr. Newbolt seem to have 
much of an ear, either by nature or by cultivation, for the 
delicacies of metre. Mr. Henley’s London Types will not 
greatly add to his reputation, being rather of the nature 
of a tour de force in verse than deliberate poetry. Two or 
three new numbers of great beauty have been added to the 
collected edition of his Poems. These are the outstanding 
volumes, but we should not like to leave quite unnoticed 
Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s The Wind in the Trees, Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s Spikenard, the President of Magdalen’s By 
Severn Sea, Mr. Warwick Bond’s Another Sheaf, Mr. 
Ernest Rhys’ Welsh Ballads, or Mr. Money-Courts’s two 
1898 volumes. A reprint of Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s 
Poems has brought a writer of talent before a new genera¬ 
tion, and a reprint of Shelley’s Victor and Cazire has caused 
some regret at its discovery. 

Essays. 

If the year’s poetry is rather above the average, against 
this must be set the fact that the essay is for the present 
practically extinct. An exception may perhaps be made 
for Mr. Gissing’s critical volume on Dickens. Like every¬ 
thing of Mr. Gissing’s, this represents a strongly indi¬ 
vidual point of view, and its interest is enhanced by the 
fact that, as writers of fiction, the essayist and his subject 
have used diametrically opposed methods in the treatment 
of very similar material. Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations 


are an honest and fearless statement of opinions with which 
probably no one will more than half agree. And the gulf 
which these two books leave unspanned will certainly not 
be filled up by such trifling work as the Essays and Reviews 
of Mr. D. C. Tovey, or Prof. W. M. Dixon’s The Republic 
of Letters. In lighter vein is the anonymous Pages from 
a Private Diary, which abounds in literary and academic 
humour. Two volumes of essays, critical and politico- 
philosophical, by Mr. J. J. Chapman, have drifted across 
the ocean from New York. Both of them are distinctly 
remarkable. 

Literary Drama. 

In several quarters there are hints and signs of a renewed 
desire to annex the drama for literature. The performances 
of Maeterlinck’s Pelleas et Melisande, as translated by Mr. 
J. W. Mackail, which has been to many the literary event 
of the year, will probably be yet another force in the 
same direction. Indeed, we seem to see traces of 
Maeterlinck’s influence in Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Pan 
and the Young Shepherd. In a sense, of course, the book 
is derivative. But for Lyly, and but for Fletcher, it 
would never have existed. Yet Mr. Hewlett shows himself 
master of the gift of pouring new wine into old bottles. 
He borrows his framework deliberately and audaciously, 
but he informs it with his own humour and richness of 
imagination. The literary drama, too, seems to be the 
present goal of Mr. John Davidson; but he does not 
advance far towards it with the somewhat diluted poetry 
and cumbrous stage machinery of Godfrida. The problem 
is attacked on the side of comedy in The Ambassador of 
John Oliver Hobbes; and in the witty, conceited, and 
remarkable Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, of Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw. We watch these experiments with 
much interest, but as to the likelihood that the literary 
drama will once more become, under existing conditions, a 
vital form of art, we are distinctly sceptical. A drama 
which is not intended primarily for the stage is an intoler¬ 
able paradox, and in writing for the modem stage the artist 
has to submit himself to hampering limitations which arise 
not from the essential nature of the drama as a species of 
art, but from the requirements of audiences and the views 
of players. 

Fiction. 

As for fiction, several old reputations have been well 
maintained, and two or three new ones have been made. 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy have given us nothing in 
fiction. After these acknowledged masters come, as it 
seems to us, Mr. Henry James, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Gissing, and Mr. George Moore. From 
each of these there is a volume, from Mr. James two. 
Both In the Cage and The Two Magics are characteristic 
examples of the writer’s later manner. In the one the 
commonplace, in the other the horrible, is transmuted, by 
sheer power and subtlety of treatment, into a thing of 
beauty. Yet we hold that the masterly treatment shown 
in “The Turn of the Screw,” the first story in The Two 
Magics, does not excuse the choice of such an unpleasant 
—such a nasty—subject. Mrs. Ward returns, in Helbeek of 
Bannisdale, from the problems of politics to the problems of 
creed which occupied her in Robert Elsmere. Like all her 
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books, this one is profoundly interesting, with a genuine 
insight into character, and a genuine sense of spiritual 
tragedy. A single story in Mr. Kipling’s The Day's Work, 
that of “William the Conqueror,” is of his very best, and 
no other living writer could have caught the simplicity 
and the pathos with which it is done. The “song of 
simple enumeration” grows upon Mr. Kipling in a 
way that threatens to become a mannerism. Mr. 
Gissing strikes a new vein in The Town Traveller, and 
turns from bitter analysis of sordid middle-class tragedies 
to ironical analysis of sordid middle-class humours. 
Mr. George Moore hardly repeats in Evelyn Innes the 
success of Esther Waters. The book compels respect as 
a determined endeavour to see and to create; but the 
realisation is incomplete. 

Among the new novelists of the year, distinctly the most 
notable is Mr. Maurice Hewlett, whose pastoral drama we 
have already mentioned. In The Forest Lovers, as in Pan 
and the Young Shepherd, Mr. Hewlett is adapting to his 
personal use an ancient genre. The book is a romance, 
and owes something to the manner of Malory and of the 
tradition which Malory summed up; but it is living, and so 
imagined, so full of the breath of the woods and the very 
spirit of romance, as utterly to reject the imputation of 
artificiality. Then there is Mr. Watts-Dunton, long 
known as a critic, who appeared publicly last year as 
a poet, and this year as a novelist. Aylwin is a book 
curiously alien to the modem fashion; but it has some 
strong qualities, and contains at least one really fine study 
of character—that of a gipsy girl. There is observation 
in the Life is Life of the clever lady who writes as 
“ Zack ”; analysis, together with fine dialogue, in Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse’s Meredithian Deliverance-, and vigour 
of style, if not originality of conception, in the Lake of 
Wine and Comte de la Muette of Mr. Bernard Gapes. 

These writers come before us practically for the first 
time, although Mr. Watts-Dunton has had his esoteric 
reputation, Mr. Monkhouse has published critical essays, 
and Mr. Hewlett has written several books which have not 
been much regarded. Our attention is next claimed by 
the large group of those who have made their mark once 
or more in recent years, and whose successive books we 
naturally watch with curiosity and hope. A few of these 
do very well indeed. Mr. Joseph Conrad, without losing 
anything of his imaginative power, has attained in Tales of 
Unrest to a firmer hold on artistic unity, a more unerring 
rejection of the superfluous. Mr. Stephen Crane’s The 
Open Boat, though not revealing any new quality in his 
work, is further proof of his impressionistic vividness. 
Mr. Wells, again, has never been more audaciously 
fantastical in his general conception or more ingeniously 
vivid in working out his details than in The War of the 
Worlds. And, if it had only ended as well as it began, 
the Gloria Mundi of Harold Frederic would have very 
nearly approached the quality of his Illumination. Then 
there is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, whose exceptional power 
of interesting is triply illustrated in Sis Fortunate Grace, 
in American Wives arid English Husbands, and in The 
Californians. And there is “C. £. Raimond,” whose Open 
Question, though it is cumbrous in design, is distinguished 
by many passages of remarkable strength. On the other 


hand, we do not think that Mr. “ Benjamin Swift,” in 
The Destroyer, makes any advance on The Tormentor. He 
is still full of affectations, and though he sometimes 
stimulates, generally fails either to please or to convince. 
Yet we believe him to have genius, and are content to 
wait for its revelation. Mr. Zangwill’s Dreamers of the 
Ghetto is full of undisciplined power; and Mrs. Norman’s 
The Crook of the Bough has a distinction and a delicacy of 
observation that are very welcome. Of Mr. Neil Munro’s 
John Splendid, and Mr. Eden Phillpott’s Children of the 
Mist, of both of which we think highly, more is said on 
another page. 

These are perhaps the outstanding individualities, but 
there are many others who are doing good but unobtrusive 
work in fiction, or who have not yet quite written them¬ 
selves out and become the mere hacks of the circulating 
libraries. Some of these fall under familiar categories. 
Thus, idyll is represented by Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s Willow- 
brake and The Rue Bargain, and by Mrs. De la Pasture’s 
Deborah of Todd's; slum idyll by Mr. Pugh’s Tony Drum 
and Mr. Pett Ridge’s excellent Mord Em’ly ; romance of one 
kind or another by a host of gallant volumes, of which 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentiau comes easily first, 
and which include Mr. Benson’s The Vintage, Miss Forbes 
Robertson’s The Potentate, Mr. Conan Doyle’s Tragedy of the 
Korosko, Mr. Stanley Weyman’s The Castle Inn, and Mr. 
Crockett’s Red Axe. This article is also resolving itself 
into a “ song of simple enumeration,” but there are yet a 
number of books which it would be unfair to leave 
unnamed, although they do not very well lend them¬ 
selves to anything in the way of classification. Such, 
for instance, are Miss Brooke’s Stephen Whapshare, 
Mr. Locke’s Derelicts, Miss Fowler’s Isabel Carnaby, Mr. 
Burrow’s Fire of Life, Mrs. Blundell’s The Duenna of a 
Genius, Mr. Thomson’s Indiscretions of Lady Asenath. 
Comedy is represented by Mr. Harland’s Comedies and 
Errors, Miss Duncan’s Voyage of Consolation, and Mr. 
Hichens’s Londoners. That any one type of novel has now 
the prerogative of the public purse can hardly be said. 
Last year it was distinctly romance, but the passion for 
jingling spurs and swashing blows is rapidly paling, and 
if any conscientious writer is still working up the local 
colour of his chosen period at the British Museum, he 
runs a chance of being too late for the fair. 

Biography. 

Biographies of persons of more or less importance 
oontinue to be foisted upon a willing or unwilling world. 
We do not think that these artless compositions have been 
any shorter or less tedious than usual, but we fancy they 
have mercifully been less numerous. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
Studies of a Biographer are, of course, a model of what 
such things should be; but, unfortunately, the piety of 
survivors will rarely content itself with pages where it is 
able to run riot over volumes. The only book of real 
significance under this head is Mr. Barry 0‘Brien’s Life 
of Parnell, a very adequate portrait, from its own point of 
view, of that enigmatic and eruptive statesman. Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell’s Christina Rossetti is barely worthy of its 
subject. Mr. Laughton’s Henry Reeve appeals to a certain 
fund of insatiable curiosity about those behind the scenes 
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of journalism. Captain Trotter’s John Nicholson preserves 
the memory of a notable soldier and administrator. 
Several Deans, Edward Thring, the schoolmaster, Henry 
Morley, the lecturer, Frank Lockwood, the advocate, poli¬ 
tician, wit, and caricaturist, have all found their chroni¬ 
clers ; while Major Hume’s The Great Lord Burghley, 
Mr. Graham Wallas’s Francis Place, Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
Judge Jeffreys, Miss Foxcroft’s Sir George Savile, Lord 
Halifax, and the Autobiography of Arthur Young, stand 
on the border line that divides biography proper from 
history. 

History. 

With history we enter the domain of the literature of 
knowledge, and here the exigencies of our space compel 
the briefest of surveys. But a good deal has been done in 
this field during the year. Mr. Wylie has brought to a 
close his learned, if rather eccentric, work on Henry the 
Fourth. Sir James Ramsay, in The Foundations of Eng¬ 
land, sums up with industry rather than brilliance the 
conclusions of a quarter of a century of research. Prof. 
Maitland, unequalled for the depth and acuteness of his 
investigations into legal antiquities, has produced two 
luminous volumes in Township and Borough and Roman 
Canon Law in the Church of England. Valuable work on 
the same lines is done by Mr. Edward Jenks in his Law 
and Politics in the Middle Ages ; while Mr. Corbett’s Drake 
and the Tudor Navy and the first instalment of Mr. Oman’s 
Art of War are valuable contributions to the subjects on 
which they treat. History in the making is the theme of 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum —a series 
of keenly observed and individually expressed papers on the 
campaign. Another campaign is recorded, in very different 
fashion, in Sir G. S. Robertson’s Chitral, while Mr. Bodley’s 
France is a remarkable picture of a contemporary civilisation. 

Literary History. 

From history we pass to literary history, and here the 
central point of interest has for a second year running been 
Shakespeare. The ancient controversy as to the Sonnets 
has blazed forth with new fury in the discussions aroused 
by three works of considerable importance—the biographies 
of the poet by Dr. Brandes and Mr. Sidney Lee, and the 
edition of the Poems by Mr. George Wyndham. Each of 
these books is, however, more or less noteworthy on quite 
other grounds. Some interesting speculations as to the 
origin of the Hamlet myth form an introduction to Mr. 
Gollanez’ edition of the Ambales-Saga. On the usual flow 
of summaries and literary handbooks we have no room to 
dwell, but mention must be made of the much-belated 
Globe Chaucer, of the rival editions—Mr. Henley’s and 
Messrs. Coleridge and Protbero’s—of Byron, and of Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s admirable edition of Aubrey's Lives. An 
essay on Montaigne by Mr. M. E. Lowndes, a volume of 
new Charles Lamb letters, and a pamphlet by Mr. W. Hale 
White, called An Examination of the Charge of Apostasy 
against Wordsworth, complete the tale. 

Miscellaneous. 

Most of the other branches of the literature of know¬ 
ledge are fairly well represented. In classics we note the 
newly discovered Bacchylides and Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt’s second volume of gleanings from the Egyptian 


Papyri, Mr. Rendall’s fine translation of Marcus Aurelius, 
Mr. Woodhouse’s Aetolia, Mr. Conway’s Italic Dialects, 
and the magnificent commentary on Pausanias by Mr. 
J. G. Frazer, a work of quite unusual scholarship and of 
literary gifts not invariable among great scholars. In 
theology and folklore there are Dr. Abbott’s St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Mr. LaDg’s Making of Religion, and Mr. Clodd’s 
Tom Tit Tot. Sociology yields Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s Industrial Democracy , Mr. J. S. Nicholson’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy, Mr. Mallock’s Aristocracy and 
Evolution, and Mr. J. A. Hobson’s monograph on John 
Ruskin: Social Reformer. Mr. Claude Phillips’s Titian is 
a valuable contribution to the history of art. 

Books on travel, especially if they are well illustrated, 
seem always to find a ready public. There has been no 
lack of such this year, and among the rest Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
Through Asia, Messrs. Harold Spender and Llewellyn 
Smith’s Through the High Pyrenees, and Mr. Savage 
Landor’s In the Forbidden Land, seem to stand out most 
prominently. Finally, the Annals of a Publishing House, left 
unfinished by Mrs. Oliphant, are taken up by another 
lady, and Lady Newdigate-Newdegate in The Cheverels 
of Cheverel Manor continues her selection of interesting 
records from the muniment-room of her historic home. 

We began this retrospect in a somewhat pessimistic 
mood. But the long roll of books which we have just 
rehearsed has served to remind us that after all there is a 
vast deal of honest and able work being done in literature, 
even if not much of it is on what we choose to regard as 
the very highest level. After all, the spirit of authentic 
delight comes but rarely. And he comes when he will, 
and not for our invocation. He may come to-morrow. 


Some Younger Reputations. 

“ C. E. Raimond.” 

There are grounds both for congratulation and for dis¬ 
quietude in the great stride made by this writer in her 
latest work, The Open Question. In her earlier works, her 
talent seemed decisively and exclusively a short-story 
talent. It is true that her first book, George MandeviUe's 
Husband, was not precisely a short story. It was a 
vigorous social sketch, showing fresh observation and a 
keen sense of character, but marred, in point of art, by 
the ferocity of the satire with which “ George Mandeville ” 
was pursued and almost persecuted. The most memorable 
pages in the book were unquestionably those depicting the 
relation between Mr. Wilbraham and his daughter Rosina; 
while the death of Rosina showed a rare gift of unemphatic 
pathos. As yet, however, there were no signs in “ C. E- 
Raimond’s” work of the large and patient, if cumber¬ 
some, faculty which has designed and built up The Open 
Question. Nor did her second book show any advance in 
this particular quality. More artistic than its predecessor, 
The New Moon was less vivid and entertaining. It was a 
slightly elongated short story: a drama of sentiment 
worked out between three characters, of whom one, the 
crystal-gazing, omen-haunted Milly, was very subtly and 
delicately drawn. The impression that the short story was 
this writer’s true sphere of action was confirmed by her 
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third book, Below the Salt, a series of low-life character 
studies. Only three of them, indeed, were in strict narra¬ 
tive form: “ The Lucky Sixpence,” “ ’Gustus Frederick,” 
and the story which gave the book its name. The 
remaining studies were, so to speak, portraits in dialogue, 
the most notable being the grimly realistic “Portman 
Memoirs ” and the irresistibly comic “ Fatal Gift of 
Beauty.” The stories, properly so called, showed a large 
measure of that gift of manipulation which is to the short 
story what construction is to the long novel. The power 
to see and record was everywhere present; but of the 
intense and sustained imagination which converts the. 
chose cue into the chose view there was as yet no decisive 
evidence. 

The sudden ripening of talent and skill in The Open 
Question is, as we have hinted, almost too sudden to be 
regarded without disquietude. There are “ flukes ” in 
literature as well as in billiards ; and we cannot but ask 
ourselves, Is this one ? A “fluke,” however, is an isolated 
stroke; a “ break ” of “ flukes ” is a contradiction in 
terms; and here we have a long “ break,” in which 
stroke after stroke displays that quality which John Gano 
reverenced in his mother, an “ iron nerve to true occasion 
true.” The book, indeed, does not show perfect mastery 
of design. The construction is essentially right, and even 
inevitable; but the author has not succeeded in guiding 
the reader’s eye along the main lines of the fabric. This 
is a mechanical fault, but far from unimportant. The 
thoroughly skilled story-teller would have managed to set 
up finger-posts all along the route, to show the reader 
where he was going. As it is, we are left to divine the 
true purport of the book until it is just half-finished; and 
not until we reach the twenty-second chapter, out of 
thirty-six, do we find the theme definitely formulated. 
It is not our business to say precisely what should have 
been done. It might possibly have helped matters to 
have broken up the story into five or six “books,” each 
with a title suggesting its function in the scheme; but 
probably some more radical measure was really called 
for. The only finger-post vouchsafed us, as a matter 
of fact, is the sub - title, “A Tale of Two Tempera¬ 
ments,” and this is far from sufficient. But this lack of 
due foreshadowing chiefly affects the reader who comes 
to the book without the slightest knowledge of its con¬ 
tents. Fortunately, it is not a book to be read only once, 
and most readers will approach it, even for the first time, 
with a certain foreknowledge of its theme. And the 
theme, after all—the “open question” of Optimism v. 
Pessimism—is of secondary importance. What the author 
has really done is to enrich our imagination (we might 
almost say our experience) with two absolutely living 
characters. John Gano, Ethan, and Emmie are admirably 
drawn; but they are all overshadowed by the greatness 
of Mrs. Gano, and outshone by the radiance of Val. All 
critics, we believe, have acknowledged the heroic strength 
of Mrs. Gano; to our thinking, her granddaughter is a 
still finer achievement. We follow her, almost literally, 
from the cradle to the grave. Turbulent childhood, in¬ 
surgent girlhood, passionate womanhood—-she passes from 
one phase to the other as though by the imperceptible 
process of organic development. She is real to the finger¬ 


tips ; she is the reverse of faultless ; yet she dwells in the 
memory as an ideal of braver}', loyalty, and generous 
vitality. The talent to which we owe this creation ought 
certainly to go far. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

Mb. Hewlett has been doing good work for some time; 
but not until this year of ’98 did he quite find his way 
to the ear of the people. Renaissance studies and 
Italianised sonnets are not the royal road to public favour, 
nor even a byway thither: to-day a man must tell a story, 
or his light remains beneath its bushel. Mr. Hewlett, 
the time being ripe, told one of the stories that was in 
him—he has, we hope, many—and sprang straightway 
into fame. The story was The Forest Lovers ; and whether 
or not it contains better work than his Earthwork out of 
Tuscany and his Masque of Bead Florentines, it is, at least, 
more to the taste of most readers. For stories are what tired 
men and women have always wanted : stories that shall 
enthral and beguile, and touch iron facts with gold ; and 
he who can tell such stories is more to be esteemed than 
all the essayists and sonneteers in Christendom. Hence 
Mr. Hewlett might have gone on fashioning his exquisite 
Renaissance embroidery for ever, and few would have 
marked him ; but no sooner did he show us a young man 
riding forth to do his duty as a knight, and a young 
maiden in need of succour, a rascally Abbot intent upon 
cruelty, and a scurvy knave called Dom Galors who had 
vowed the maiden’s ruin, than he was counting his 
followers as David his victims. So it is to wield a pen 
the handle of which is a magician’s rod. 

For Mr. Hewlett is something of a magician. There is 
magic both in The Forest Lovers and in Pan and the Young 
Shepherd. As you read you are hypnotised, translated- 
Mr. Hewlett has a gift of creating light—radiance—and of 
communicating it, too. He does not merely say that the 
sun shines and the southern breeze is a-blowing: he so 
contrives it that you are conscious of the beams, you feel 
the breath of the morning on your cheek. The Forest Lovers 
is a most persuasive piece of modem archaism. This is not 
solely because of this gift of light and life; it is also because 
Prosper le Gai is no figure in tapestry, but a man; and 
Isoult no labelled bundle of beauties, but a woman. We 
can see all round them. It is enough, as a rule, for 
the “Malorists” (as we may call modem experimentalists 
in chivalric romance) to call their knights young and get 
on with the emprise. Mr. Hewlett does more: he proves 
Prosper’s youth in a score of intelligible ways, so that he 
is related to all other young men in the world, and thus 
made a thousandfold more interesting than the ordinary 
insipid symbol of such legends. Your Malorist as often 
as not forgets that human nature is stationary, solid, and 
gives you a kind of man and woman that, save in these 
stories, never was. Mr. Hewlett goes back into time and 
calls upon his fancy only for period and scenery and con¬ 
ditions ; his Neanias and Merlin, his Isoult and Prosper, 
his Dom Galors and Brother Bonaecord would cut a per¬ 
fectly comfortable figure in 1898, could they be trans¬ 
planted there. That is greatly why people who, as a rule- 
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hate archaic stories think that there never was anything so 
fascinating as The Forest Lovers. Another point: Mr. 
Hewlett shows things happening. In William Morris’s 
romances, for example, we were told again and again that 
the land described is a land of gaiety; yet no one in the 
book is exactly gay. Mr. Hewlett calls none of his 
creatures gay: he displays their gaiety. 

His own enthusiasm is in his writings. He pleases him¬ 
self. He is naturally impatient of dulness and monotony 
and inaction: hence in his writing—that being a matter of 
personal entertainment—he can create just such a world as 
he most esteems and desires. That is the shining privilege 
of the romancist: he can, in his stories, compensate for all 
the rubs of real life by inventing an imaginary existence 
where his ideals have full play. Mr. Hewlett has availed 
himself of this permission very liberally, and this is largely 
why The Forest Lovers is so gay, so robust, and so buxom. 
What we shall one day look for from him is a minute and 
poignant treatment of a tragedy of love. He has that, 
we believe, within his grasp. But not, perhaps, yet. 


Mr. Neil Munro. 

A man will be judged at the end by the measure of his 
insight. If he be content with the easy, crude, aspect of 
things, he will get the sure doom of oblivion; but if to the 
best of his skill he seek to reproduce the exact, adequate 
picture of the world in his keener moments, he cannot 
speak to unheeding ears. The ordinary Highland tale 
has dealt in twisted English or mystical generalities. For 
Mr. Munro it has been reserved to write with full knowledge 

the back-world of the 
Highlands, the thoughts 
of its men and women 
as well as its piper’s 
fancies. The Lost 
Pibroch was a moving 
book. The myths were 
old; men had written 
before the tales of the 
Lost Tune, and Castle 
Dark, and the “ Fairy 
Prince from the Sea ” ; 
but the cunning 
realism, the inweaving 
of old story with the 
living sorrows and de¬ 
sires of life, was a 
new art and an enchant¬ 
ing. So, too, the other 
pieces in the book. “ Black Murdo ” was a tale of murky 
passion wrought out against a background of dark hills. 
“ War ” was the epitome of the Highland character— 
brave, generous, inconsiderate, crazily heroic; and it was 
done with sureness and simplicity. And the style was 
haphazard, rhythmical, sharp, and strong. 

Then came John Splendid, and we saw the other side 
of the back-world. The main interest now was character, 
the puzzling inconsequent character of the Gael in love and 
war and true friendship. Before, we had thought Mr. 
Munro the cunning interpreter of Gaelic emotion and 


Gaelic landscapes, the chronicler of idiosyncrasy, above all 
the votes sacer of the intangible world of myth. But here 
he has shown new gifts. He has grappled with one of the 
greatest of fictional problems—the union of bravery and 
incompetence in the bookman-turned-soldier—and he has 
justified his ambition. The shifting heart of Argile is 
shown with truth and a rarer sympathy, and as a foil 
there is the soldier of fortune, John Splendid himself, who 
is a good man of his hands, a casuist in morals, a flatterer 
in high politics, but the true comrade and gentleman. A 
dozen other things in the book have the clear mark of truth 
—the Dame Dubh of Carnus, the Widow of Glencoe, 
Stewart the Appin renegade, and Young Maclachlan. But 
the real hero is not John, but Gordon, the minister, the 
soured, pragmatical, heroic being, who worked his way by 
sheer honesty into John Splendid’s esteem. 4 4 Yon’s no type 
of the sour, dour, anti-prelatics; he comes nearer on the 
perfect man and soldier than any man I ever met.” It 
says much for Mr. Munro’s breadth of sympathy that 
within the same covers he can present with equal truth 
and minuteness two distant extremes of character. 

The book is not without its faults. Its texture is 
loose. The woman is poorly done, and though the love 
interest is abstractly satisfying enough, there is none 
of the zest which we find in the wars and wanderings. 
The early chapters drag, and Mr. Munro at times loses 
the fictional interest, and writes like the local historian 
with too tender an eye for detail. Yet the book is a 
fine one merely as dramatic narrative, and when John 
rides off to the 44 old, big wars,” past Boshang gate and 
Gearron hamlet and the bend “that is ever the beginning 
of homesickness for all that go abroad for fortune,” we 
feel the sad satisfaction which is fitting at the end of a 
great tale. In Ihe Badenooh and Lochaber wanderings it 
seems to us that the author comes near the height of 
romantic invention. When the light springs out from 
the empty house of Dalness, or the noise of the fiddle 
from the inn at Tynree, we catch our breath with sheer 
delight in a cunning picture. 

Mr. Munro’s style is a formed and studied one; it 
exhibits a real tradition, and has none of the tortured 
inappositeness of the authors who labour in finding the 
wrong epithet for the sake of vigour. Once and again it 
seems to us that his Gaelic knowledge overmasters him, 
an d he spoils a fine passage by a cumbrous involution. 
There is such a passage (p. 242), beginning “I know 
corries in Argile,” which would be a fine bit of prose 
but for the heavy piling up of sentences in the middle. 
In single phrases he has a subtle and happy art: 
44 Hound us rose the hills grey and bald, sown with 
boulders and crowned with sour mists ”; 44 The land of 
Lorn was black to the very roots of its trees”; “His 
horse, more mad than ever, was disappearing over a mossy 
moor with a sky-blue lochan in the midst of it ” ; 44 1 see 
the hills lift on either hand with splintered peaks that prick 
among the stars.” In longer passages we get a swing 
and a cadence which is on the brink of fine poetry, and 
at the back of this gift of words is the rarer gift of the 
unforgettable image. Take such a sketch as this: 

The country is one threaded on every hand by eas and 
brooks that drop down the mountain sides at almost every 


and a tender skill, and set 
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yard of the way. Nothing was to hear but the sound of 
running and falling waters, every brook with its own note, 
a tinkle of gold on a marble stair as I came to it, declining 
to a murmur of sweethearts in a bower as I put its banks 
behind me after wading or leaping; or a song sung in a 
clear spring morning by a girl among beather hills, 
muffling behind me to the blackguard discourse of banditty 
waiting with poignards out upon a lonely highway. 


Eden Phillpotts. 

Mb. Eden Phillpotts is thirty-five, and in ten years has 
produced some dozen volumes and one or two plays. He 
is a Devonshire man, and, in spite of the fact that he has 
lived long in London, he knows Dartmoor better than the 
Strand, and loves it better too. He is a literary craftsman 
who has extracted a livelihood from his pen, and in doing 
so has written every sort of fiction, and found his local 
colour in many climes, from Cairo and the confines of 
Russia to Moretonhampstead and Buckland Beacon. A 
pillar of the magazines, he has practised alike humour, 
pathos, and mere excitations. Moreover, he can versify 

with skill; some of 
his poems for children 
have the quaintest 
genuine charm. Look¬ 
ing back now upon his 
career, one is bound to 
admit that he has pro¬ 
gressed quietly, slowly, 
imperturbably, towards 
a goal which, though 
doubtless he himself 
had it in view from the 
beginning, has only 
within the last year or 
two been made clear to 
his admirers. It was 
the publication of Lying 
mb. eden phillpotts. Prophets in 1897 which 

Thoto bn EiU'itt * Fry. enabled us to place him 

as the modern novelist 
of Dartmoor and Dartmoor folk. That book was very 
much better than any of its predecessors by the 
same hand. A thing of distinguished and individual 
art, it had style and it had strength; and it contained 
a description of a majestic natural catastrophe which, 
whatever Mr. Phillpotts may do in the future, will 
always rank with his best. Lying Prophets received the 
eulogies of the most discriminating critics, and it also 
contrived to be a popular success, which was singular. 
It was not, however, remarkable for its humour, and this 
was the more surprising in that Mr. Phillpotts has 
a spontaneous, indeed irrepressible, tendency towards 
humour. Happily the same limitation does not apply to 
its successor, Children of the Mist , in which throughout the 
broadest humour treads on the heels of high spiritual 
pathos. Children of the Mist is in every way a novel 
superior to Lying Prophets, closelier knit, simpler, more 


direct, more poignant. It has absolute maturity, and it 
is an achievement. To say more in this age when every 
week brings its own new-born genius would be indiscreet. 

Two characteristics are notable in Mr. Phillpotts’s work. 
The first is its unalloyed English quality. Almost alone 
among those of our younger writers who love words for 
their own sake, and have deep feeling for form, Mr. 
Phillpotts owes nothing to French influences. He has 
developed a style and a system of construction which are 
as simply English as an English landscape. The second 
is the sombre strength of his imagination. You may see 
this quality even in his first book, The End of a Life, a 
little novel with a very original plot, in which grave 
defects of crudity and a too elaborate facetiousness are 
nullified by sheer power of imagination. Mr. Phillpotts 
realises some of his scenes with an intensity which one 
might call desperate—scenes of simple emotion, dealing 
with the elements of humanity. Take, for example, the 
chapter in Children of the Mist entitled “ Before the Dawn,” 
in which the maternal instinct is lifted to a tragic height 
of pure passion. 

For the rest, Mr. Phillpotts is an earnest student of 
nature and the rural mind. It is in remote villages that 
he finds the simplicities of life and the backgrounds of 
natural beauty which appeal to and consort with his 
temperament. After a decade or so of London, the call of 
the West Country has sounded imperious in his ear, and he 
is now back again on the edge of Dartmoor, in touch with 
those sterner, more forbidding aspects of nature which are 
his special predilection. 


Gertrude Atherton. 

Mbs. Athebton is only at the beginning of her career; 
but she possesses the luxuriant fecundity of an earlier 
time, and in a very short period she has produced six 
novels, while a seventh is announced. A Whirl Asunder 
was the book which first attracted attention on this side of 
the water—whether America has seen earlier work of hers 
we know not. One heard of A Whirl Asunder as something 
that deserved consideration. Then came Patience Spar- 
hawk, and suddenly we were aware that an American 
woman-writer of real importance had arisen. Attention 
was arrested by that book. It gave us a new and 
surprising impression of the real, tingling America. 
There was masterful power in it, combined with a fine, 
unashamed feminine touch. The women were startlingly 
alive. The scenes were bathed in the glow of romance— 
romance, too, drawn legitimately from an uncompromising 
realism; for Mrs. Atherton is of those who know that 

Romance brought up the nine fifteen. 

Patience Sparhawk was followed by American Wives and 
English Husbands, a brilliant cosmopolitan study which 
threw a cold, new light on the idiosyncrasies and insulari¬ 
ties of English society, but which was noticeably inferior 
to the former work. Patience Sparhawk was verbose, 
sprawling, irresponsible, and without a sign of the literary 
touch as regards its style. But it had, most emphatically, 
the creative fire. The other book had all the same faults, 
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with considerably less of the fire. It seemed as if Mrs. 
Atherton was not taking herself quite seriously. It is 
gratifying to note a change for the better in her latest 
book, The Californians, throughout which one is conscious 
of a sincere striving after form and conciseness, and also 
of a distinct sense of responsibility. Mrs. Atherton, how¬ 
ever, has yet to surpass Patience Spar hawk. The Californians 
contains two portraits of women—Magdalena Yorba and 
Helena Belmont—which are quite worthy to stand by the 
side of Patience Sparhawk. Indeed, we think that 
Magdalena is the most subtle and authentic of all her 
characters. The pictures of Californian manners in the 
eighties are vivid, convincing, and (to us English) full of 
piquant novelty. The story mysteriously fails somewhere 
—possibly in the men. Mrs. Atherton does not seem to 
get hold of her male characters; we fancy her normal 
high courage deserts her when she approaches them. 

“ Talk about the complex heart of a woman,” she says 
somewhere, “ it is nothing to that of a man.” 

She has shown a singular insight into three widely 
different societies — that of England, that of New 

England, and that of 
California, which is 
half Spanish. She is 
at her best in the hand¬ 
ling of high-spirited, 
highly-bred women, of 
whom she has already 
produced a gallery. Her 
heroines are like race¬ 
horses, so nervously 
alive, so delicately 
organised, so mettle¬ 
some. With this rare 
capacity for creating 
distinguished women, 
with her sense of 
romance, her breadth 
of view, and her ex¬ 
perience of the world, 
she may possibly arrive at great things; but it will 
be necessary for her first to study the technique of the 
English language, and to school the exuberance of her 
imagination into some semblance at least of self-restraint. 
One wonders sometimes whether she has ever heard that 
such a thing as form exists in art. 

One point we must touch in conclusion, and that is Mrs. 
Atherton’s undoubted ability to write a really thrilling, 
sensational story. Those who have read Patience Sparhawk 
and American Wives will not soon forget the consummate 
natural skill with which she leads up to a climax of sheer 
sensational excitement. Such an effect, in a novel of 
manners, we take to be out of place and a disfigurement. 
But we should much like to hear that Mrs. Atherton was 
at work upon a tale of action, the characters to be cigarito- 
smoking Caballeros and dark-eyed languorous senoritas, 
and the scene laid ‘in Monterey in the splendid, idle 
forties. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

“ Masks and Faces.” 

The late P. G. Hamerton’s Chapters on Animals is a 
charming companion for the friend of “crits”; and yet 
one sometimes finds him assuming a scientific attitude 
that suggests not only an aloofness in his relations with 
beasts, but also an indefinable obtuseness of perception 
that I suspect must have often kept him shivering on the 
threshold of their regards. He tells us that “the main 
difficulty in conceiving the mental states of a nimals is, 
that the moment we think of them as human we are lost.” 
I temerariously venture to traverse that statement. 

I am solaced by the affections of a fox-terrier and a cat, 
who are playing out the intimate comedy of their lives 
encouraged by my applause. These creatures, treated as 
human souls under agreeable disguises, respond with all 
the intelligence of human souls conformable to the limita¬ 
tions of their masks. If my spirit moved in the body of 
a Persian cat, just so would it dream and glow in my 
eyes, as I gazed content into the heart of the fire, or 
pushed my furry cheek against a bountiful hand. If it 
animated a fox-terrier, just so would it display its glee 
as I hopped on three legs down the delightful street, or 
tore with reverted ears and eyes round and round and 
round the table. 

With a limited human intelligence, animals possess, 
of course, the blessings and curses of pocket-editions of 
Man’s virtues and vices. They do not even escape, as 
Mr. Hamerton thinks they do, “the meanness of hypocrisy, 
which is one of the least pleasing of the peculiarly human 
vices.” True, no animal, save the crocodile, ever adopted 
hypocrisy as a permanent r6le ; but that all of them can 
sustain the part at a pinch is certain. 

Thus, my cat “Tib,” who is confined to the house 
except under stringent conditions, often desires to take an 
irregular stroll. He is purring upon blankets in an upper 
room ; suddenly the kitchen door is opened; I observe his 
nostrils working; he has sniffed the outer air! He rises 
and stretches with elaborate deliberation, turns his eyes 
(not his head) in my direction, and, his reconnaissance 
being satisfactory, approaches the door by a stealthy 
circuit, rapt in desultory meditation. Thinning himself to 
the thinness of a lath, he melts out of the room. I am at 
the top of the stairs in time to see him precipitating 
himself down the last flight like a fall of ruined angels. 
Arrived at the kitchen, he enters as a vacuous lounger, 
and winds noiselessly along the walls, behind pots and 
chairs, to the door. He is detected in the act of bolting, 
and in a flash is White Innocence itself, decently composed 
upon his haunches, dreaming to the kernel of his brain, 
and honestly facing the sun. 

And at night, when all is snug, and the fire a compacted 
glow, he and “ Bob,” forgetful of the day’s misdoings, 
stand up and wrestle on the hearth-rug, or eye each other 
with kindly suspicion from opposite chairs, or lie with 
their legs about each other’s necks—meekly anticipating 
the day when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. 

E. 8. B. 
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a mine of wealth to nurses, and * canun belli in nurMrim to unrecorded time; for its poetry 
and its pictures are jointly and severally * distinctlv precious.' World. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 

Medium 8vo, clo’.h gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS: A Story of 

the City Beautiful. With 12 Original Illustrations by R. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A. 

“Two Little Pilgrims' Progress” is Mrs. Barnett at her very best; with that wondrous gift 
she possesses of enchanting her readers by dealing with some great mainspring of human 
interest, she leads them, by means of the delightful little character studies she has given tn 
the world, to the consideration of some of those great aims which both young and old must 
learn; and she does it with a delicacy of handling and with a tact so charming that one c%« 
only lay down the volume with the feeling that one has boen given mmething aud cordially 
re-echo the truth contained in the last sentence Nature never made a human hand without 
putting into it oomethUyj to give.’" 

Small fcap. Mo, cloth giU, 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN'S YOUNGEST; Pieeino and other 

Stories. By Mrs. F. H. BURNETT. Illustrated by Reginald D. Birch. 

“Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett has rarely done anything finer, stronger, or more exquisitely 
tender than her new story, which makes up one of the most delightful gift-lx>oks of the 
season.’’—Court Journal. 


POPULAR RE-ISSUE OF MR. MARSHALL MATHER’S LANCASHIRE 
STORIES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Od. each. 

LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. By Marshall Mather. 

The Athtntrum saysThe nimplc«t *t «ry in the world, yet told with a force and 
delicacy that for the amice raise into poetry the trivial and every-day incident.'' 

THE SIGN of the WOODEN SH00N. By Marshall 

MATBER. 

The Bookman, in the series of articles on New Writers, refers to “ The Sign of the Wooden 
Blioon ” as “ one of the truest and most pathetic interpretations of the character of a locality 
which has l>eeu published — 'The 8ign of the Wooden Shoon * was not written to order, but 
because of a passion that was on him to speak for the folk whom he had learned to love.” 

NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUIET STORIES FROM AN 
OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. Od. 

IN the SHADOW of the HILLS. By Alison M'Lean. 

The Hirmimiham LaUy GaaetU nays In these days of 1 amlilvin-nolving ’ novels mid tine 
writing, it is most refreshing to find an author who can interest us. Tills Miss M'Lean 
succeeds in doing to the full — It is not often that so much pleasure can be obtained from a 
book so unpretentious and so homely.” 

A Complete Cdialogue of Christina* Ttnnhs tn he hud < n Application. 

London : FREDERICK WARNE A CO., 

CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 



MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 

Illustrate Christmas Catalogue util be ftrtcarded post free on application. 

6s. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

LINNET : A Romance. 

ilpiaions of tbe Press. 

“ Brightly written. 
...Evidently Mr. Grant 
Allen set oat to surpass 
himself, and did so.” 

Weekly Sun. 

“ I roar over * Bache 
lorlsnd.’.. I find not a 
dull page in it. I smile 
over its fresh humour, 
its kindly satire, Its 

1 hackeraysn philoso¬ 
phy "—The Star. 

6s. 

By B. 8. WARBBN BBLL. 

BACHELORLAND : A 

Story of the Temple Court*. 

*.* With cover end title-page by John 
Haaasll. 

6s 

By HUGH CLIFFORD, British Beaident 
at Pahang, Author of “8tudles in Brown 
Humanity ” and “ In Court and 
Kampong ” 

SINCE the BEGINNING: 

A Tele of *n Extern Lend. 

• ■ The story la power¬ 
fully told ; and, apert 
from the story, many 
will be Interested in 
leading about a race 

In whose nature the 
author finds on the 
surface the trreepon- 
slbl. gaiety of a people, 
child-llke In them reck- 
leea light - hearted¬ 
ness."— Scotsman. 

68. i 

1 

By ELIZA RETH GODFREY. 

POOR HUMAN NATURE. 

- a finished study of 
mnaioal life In Ger¬ 
many...A very readable 
and artistic piece of 
work.’’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 

•• A moving, pathetic 
story of Irish peasant 
life....There is some¬ 
thing of the quality of 
Mfllet'a pictures there¬ 
to.’’—Academy. 

By BOS A MULHOLL4ND (Lady Gilbert . 

3 S. 6d. NANN0 : A Daughter of 

the State. 

2s. 6d. 

6s. 

6s. 

is. 61 

By B. MURRAY OILCHBIST. 

THE RUE BARGAIN. 

“Exceedingly forci¬ 
bly told."—Queen. 

“Astrong and Indi¬ 
vidual piece of work." 
Manchester Guardian. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

By E. AN8TEY, Author of “Vice Veras.’ 
With Cover. Decoration., end over fO 
Illn**ration, by Gordon Browne 

PALEFACE and REDSKIN, 

end other Stories for Boyi end Girl*. 

“ A very amusing 
production ; the fan Is 
genuine, end has the 
right touch of extrava 
gance.” —The World. 

By Mrs. FARMILOE and E. V. LUOA8. 
Mr*. Farm Hoe hat made for tbit book F0 
foil-page drawings, and these are repro¬ 
duced lu colours, and accompanied by 
explanatory verses from the pen of Mr. 
E. V. Lucas. 

ALL the WORLD OVER. 

By W. J. STILLMAN, 

Author of “BlUy end Ben.." 

LITTLE BERTHA. 

"What a delightful 
amusement la In sto— 
for the lucky child 
who gets * All the 
World Over ’ for i 
Christmas present.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

" One of the prettiest 
and best of modern 
fairy tales... A work of 
genius, not the lrss 
precious for the simple 
form It takes.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

Is. 6d. 

each. 

6s. 

THE DUMPY BOOKS for 

CHILDREN. Edited bv K. V. LUCAS. 
I. THE FLAMR—THE AMELIORA¬ 
TOR — THR SCHOOLBOYS 
APPRENTICE. Bf K. V. LUCAH. 
II. MBS. TURNER'S CAUTIONARY 
STORIES. 

III. THE BAD FAMILY. By Mra. 
FENWICK. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Edited by WILFRED WHIITEN. With 
e cover, title-page, end end-pepera, by 
Mr. Williem Hyde. 

LONDON in SONG. A 

Collection of Verses Inspired by the 
Love and Knowledge of London. 

“ Admirably snitad 
for children.” 
Westminster Gazette. 

“A delightful collec¬ 
tion."— Punch. 

“One has difficulty 
in remembering any 
meant anthology more 
lalntily attired...a 
harming book.” 
Manchester Guardian 

7s. 6d 

net. 

By Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. White parch 
ment, uitb g-een ribbon ties. Edition 
limited to 260 copies. 

The FLOWER of the MIND 

A Choice emong the Beat Poem.. 

By RICHARD LB GALLIES.NE. 

A " Breviary " Edtti >n, reset In new t) pa. 
and limited to one thousand copies, for 
sole. Bound In green celf. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR 

KHAYYAM. A Paraphrise. 

JANE AUSTEN. WIN¬ 
CHESTER EDITION, 10 vnla SENSE 
AND SENSIBILITY, 2 vols. MASS- 
FIELD PARK. 2 vola. PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE, 2 vola. EMMA, 2 vola 

I PERSUASION. NORTHANGER ABBEY 

“An extremely Inter¬ 
esting contribution to 
modern anthologies.” 

Literature. 

3s. 

net. 

“ Exquisitely poet¬ 
ical.” Queen. 

5s. 

net each 
volume. 

“Handsome and 
beautltuUy printed 
volume*,”— World. 

“The charming 
edition." 

Westminster Gazette. 

| GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. W.C. | 
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Favourite Books of 1898. 

Some Notable Readers. 

This year, in accordance with our custom, we have sent 
to a number of well-known men and women, both literary 
and practical, a request that they would name the two 
books which, during the past year, they have read with 
most interest and pleasure. A large number of replies 
have already been received, and these we print below. 

Some of the gentlemen to whom the request was sent 
were unable to reply to it. Mr. Lecky asked to be excused 
from satisfying “this new Inquisition.” Mr. Sidney Lee 
wrote: “I have been so busy with my own book this year 
that I have read hardly any current literature at all, and 
cannot recall anything that greatly impressed me at the 
moment. I am sorry not to be more helpful.” Dean 
Hole said: “I have had so little leisure for reading new 
books, that it would be presumptuous for me to make a 
selection.” Both Mr. B. E. Prothero, the retiring editor 
of the Quarterly Review, and Mr. G. W. Prothero, his 
successor, prefer silence; and certain other gentlemen, 
whose opinions would have had great interest, were out of 
town. 

We come now to the replies : 

The Bishop of Oxford. 

Crawford’s Corleone. 

Duncan’s A Voyage of Consolation. 

Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Kipling’s Captains Courageous. 

Canon Farrar. 

Fitchett’s Leeds that Won the Empire. 

A. R. Wallace’s This Wonderful Century. 

Rev. Newman Hall. 

Shakespeare. 

Life and Letters of Prof. Henry R. Reynolds, L.L. 

The Chief Rabbi (Dr. Adler). 

Lie Ethik dee Judenthums dargesteUt von Prof. Dr. M. 
Lazarus. 

Prof. Robertson’s The Poetry and the Religion of the 
Psalms. 

Sir John Lubbock. 

Presuming you mean comparatively new works— 
Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Tears in India. 

Mackail’s Latin Literature. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace. 

The two books which pleased and interested me most 
in 1898 were (omitting novels, which are too 
numerous and good to put two above all): 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

Bellamy’s Equality. 

Mr. Edward Clodd. 

Bury’s Annotated Edition of Gibbon’s Lecline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Frazer’s Pausaniat. 


Prof. Silyanus P. Thompson. 

Giusti’s Lettere Scelte. 

Browning’s Paracelsus. 

A bad third, Silvanus P. Thompson’s Michael 
Faraday: His Life and Work. 

Sir Robert Ball. 

Mark Twain’s More Tramps Abroad. 

Percival Lowell’s Mars. 

Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A. 

Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India. 

Tennyson’s Life, by his Son. 

Mr. Walter Crane. 

William Morris’s The Sundering Flood, 

Evans’s English Masques. 

The Comtesse de Martel (“Gyp”). 

Edward Conte’s CharUs Saurageon. 

Anatole France’s Le Mannequin d’ Osier. 

Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver Hobbes”). 

Theodore Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin. 

Benjamin Swift’s The Lestroyer. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yoxge. 

Conan Doyle’s The Tragedy of the Korosko. 

Life of the Earl of Selborne. 

Mrs. Harrison (“Lucas Malet”). 

I have read with most interest Zola’s Paris ; with 
most pleasure Maurice Hewlett’s Forest Lovers. 

“Maxwell Gray.” 

Sungs of Action, by Conan Doyle; A Highland 
Lady's Memories, by Miss E. Grant, of Rothie- 
murchies (afterwards Mrs. Smith of Balsiboys). 
That is, supposing you mean new ones; but I could 
not get Nicholson’s new Life, probably the best of 
all. 

Miss Braddon. 

I am so poor a reader of new books that I cannot 
name two which I dare venture to say have pleased 
and interested me most in this year. The books I 
have most enjoyed, and which were new to me, are 
Wolfe and Montcalm, and La Salle, and the Liscovery 
of the Great West, by Francis Parkman. These 
form part of a series containing the history of the 
French and English in America. 

Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Mahan’s Life of Nelson. 

Conan Doyle’s The Tragedy of the Korosko. 

Mr. E. F. Benson. 

Marsh’s The BeetU. 

Stoker’s Lracula. 

Mr. F. Anbtey. 

Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum, 

W. Pett Ridge’s Mord Em’ly. 
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Mr. 8. R. Crockett. 

Kipling’s The Bay's Work. 

The volumes of The Bictionary of National Biography 
issued during the year. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs . 

I regret to say that I have only read about two or 
three boohs this year; and as they were by friends, 
I don’t think that I am qualified to answer this. A 
book which gave me very great pleasure indeed was 
The Nigger of the “ Narcissus ” ; but that, I believe, 
was not one of this year’s books. 


Mr. J. K. Jerome. 

Moore’s Evelyn Innes. 

Zangwill’s Breamers of the Ohetto. 

Sir Charles Dilkb, M.P. 

Busch’s Bismarck. 

Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman. 

Mr. Michael Davitt, M.P. 

Crawford’s Corleone. 

Busch’s Bismarck. • 

Mr. Joseph Arch, M.P. 

Nature and Life, by Collyer (an American). 

Macaulay's Life and Letters, by Sir George Trevelyan. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth (Daily Mail). 

Busch’s Bismarck. 

Barry O’Brien’s Parnell. 

Mr. Edward T. Cook (Bailg News). 

Busch’s Bismarck. 

O’Brien’s Parnell. 

Mr. C. K. Shorter ( Illustrated London News). 

Hewlett’s Forest Lovers. 

Prothero’s Letters of Lord Byron, Yols. I. and II. 
(This last contains enough new Byron material to 
be entitled to count as a new book.) 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Sebastian Evans’s The High History of the Holy Grail. 
Scottish History Society’s The Memorials of John 
Murray of Broughton. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

The two new English books which pleased and 
interested me most in 1898 were: 

Foxcroft’s Life and Letters of Halifax. 

Sir George Robertson's Siege of Chitral. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 

Virgil’s Georgies. 

Maeterlinck’s La Sagesse et la Bestinie. 

Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Oman’s Art of War. 

Arthur Chuquet’s La Jeunesse de Napoleon. 


Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 
Stdw’s Chronicle of England. 
Doughty’s Travels in Arabia. 


Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Kipling’s The Bay's Work. 
Sadi’s Gulistan (in the Persian). 


Mr. Norman Gale. 

Sir George Eobertson’s Siege of Chitral. 

Ollivant’s Owd Bob. 

(Were A Shropshire Lad a product of 1898 I should 
choose this in preference to Owd Bob.) 


Mr. Eobert Buchanan. 

Hewlett’s Forest Lovers. 

Sarah Grand’s The Beth Book. 

I am confining the record of my impressions to 
works of imagination only. 

Mr. A. W. Pinero. 

Life of Henry Reeve. 

Mrs. Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


Mr. A. R. Ropes (“Adrian Ross”). 
Wells’s War of the Worlds. 
Hewlett’s Forest Lovers. 


Mr. G. R. Sims. 

Lenard Merrick’s The Actor Manager. 
Pett Ridge’s Mord Em'lg. 


Mr. George Grossmith. 

Conan Doyle’s Rodney Stone. 
Kipling’s 2 he Bay's Work. 


Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C. 

Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare. 

Bertha and Florence Upton’s The Golliwogg at the 
Seaside. 


Take me to some lofty room, 

Lighted from the western sky, 

Where no glare dispels the gloom. 

Till the golden eve is nigh; 

Where the works of searching thought, 

Chosen books, may still impart 
What the wise of old have taught, 

What has tried the meek of heart; 

Books in long dead tongues that stirred 
Loving hearts in other climes, 

Telling to my eyes, unheard, 

Glorious deeds of olden times; 

Books that purify the thought, 

Spirits of the learned dead, 

Teachers of the little taught. 

Comforters when friends are fled. 

From William Barnes’ " Poems of Rural Life» 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY IN THE ROOM IN MENTONE WHERE HE DIED 


Aubrey Beardsley. 

I wonder whether people who know Aubrey Beardsley only 
through his work ever realise how young he was. When 
the world first began to talk of him—when Mr. Pennell 
first wrote of him in the Studio, and Mr. Dent undertook 
the publication of his first book, the Morte If Arthur — 
Aubrey was not yet one-and-twenty. He was barely five- 
and-twenty when he died. And at the moment of his 
utmost celebrity, when the world was talking loudest of 
him, during the winter of 1894-95, he was twenty-two. 

For my part, I could only think of him, I can only 
remember him, as a boy. Oh, a marvellously precocious 
boy, a boy who had read, observed, reflected—a boy (as 
a great critic said of him) who had found a “ short cut” 
to the mastery of his art—a boy of genius, indeed; but 
still a boy, and a singularly bright, frank, boyish boy, at 
that. He had all a boy’s freshness, enthusiasm, exuber¬ 
ance, all a boy’s eagerness and relish for the fun and 
the romance and the pleasantness of life. His enjoyment 
of things—his enjoyment of books, pictures, music, of 
the opera, the play; his enjoyment of London and Paris, 
of the London streets and the Paris streets, their beauty, 
their action and suggestion ; his enjoyment of people, of 
conversation, of human sympathy and intercourse; his 
enjoyment of his own gifts, his own achievements, and'of 


his success, the recognition he had won—it was boyish, 
boyish; it was fresh and young and eager. He had a boy’s 
curiosity, a boy’s craving for adventure, experience, and a 
boy’s capacity for seeing the elements of adventure in the 
simplest doings—that is to say, a boy’s imagination. A 
little dinner at a restaurant, an hour spent in a cafe—nay, 
even a ride on the top of an omnibus, or a walk in 
Kensington Gardens—held, for his unspoiled imagination, 
the elements of adventure. Taking his house in Cambridge- 
street, furnishing and decorating it—that was a great 
adventure. Starting the Yellotc Book with me, and after¬ 
wards the Savoy with Arthur Symons—those were tre¬ 
mendous, breathless adventures. And he had a boy’s 
fondness for a “lark,” a boy’s playfulness, mischief. 
He loved a romp, a masquerade, a harmless practical 
joke. One evening I was seated in my study, when the 
servant brought a visiting-card, on which was written, 
“ Miss Tibbett and Master Tibbett.” I went into the 
drawing-room, and there was Miss Beardsley with a tall 
boy in an Eton jacket. The tall boy in the Eton jacket 
—Master Tibbett, if you please—was Aubrey, jubilant, 
laughing for delight in his own prank. 

He had a boy’s playfulness, mischievousness. And 
when I hear honest folk deploring, horror-struck, the 
quality in his work which it has been the fashion some- 
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what cheaply to describe as “decadent”—when I hear 
them crying out, “Ah, yes, monstrous clever, certainly; 
but so immoral, so depraved! ”—I, who knew the boy, 
can only shake my head and smile. For I know that what 
they hold up their hands at, as depraved, immoral, was 
nothing more than the mischievous humour, or, if you 
like, the devilry, of the boy—who, boylike, loved to give 
Solemnity a shock. I do not say that it would not have 
been better if, in his work, he had restrained this mis¬ 
chievous humour; but I do say that it was nothing worse 
than mischievous humour. If Aubrey had lived, he would 
have restrained it; or, rather, he would have outgrown it, 
he would have left it behind him. He would have sown 
his wild oats, and had done with them. 

For the man in Aubrey Beardsley, the man as dis¬ 
tinguished from the boy, the man the boy was developing 
into —had developed into during the last sad year of his 
life—was a man of very deep and serious feelings, of very 
high and earnest aims. Aubrey Beardsley’s temperament 
was essentially the religious temperament. A hundred 
times, in a hundred ways, one felt that this was so; one 
would even tell fiim to his face that it was so—at which 
he would perhaps laugh a little, quietly, gently, a laugh 
that was by no means a disavowal. And just at the 
threshold of that last sad year, he acknowledged that it 
was so; he became a Catholic. He became beautifully,' 
serenely devout—not in any morbid or effeminate sense, 
but in the right sense, the wholesome, manly sense. His 
heart, his life, were filled with the joy and the love it 
is the merit of the Supreme Faith to bestow. In all his 
wretched bodily suffering, at Bournemouth, at Dieppe, 
and in the end at Mentone, he had that to help him. 

The portrait accompanying these few words was taken 
in his room at Mentone, a little more than a twelvemonth 
ago. Aubrey never allowed Christmas to pass without 
sending something to his friends. His friends received 
this portrait from him at Christmas—the last Christmas of 
his young wonderful life. 

Henry Harland. 


A Boy’s Authors. 

In the current number of the Public School Magazine will 
be found an account of a young reader and his preferences. 
The young reader is a healthy schoolboy just in the teens, 
who has enough method to keep a record of the books he 
reads and enough judgment to append critical marks. 
The number of books is 146. “ He opens the ball,” says 

the writer of the article, “ with six works by Charles 
Dickens, beginning with the Pickwick Papert, followed by 
four of Sir Walter Scott, a like number by Harrison 
Ainsworth, and then small batches by Miss Braddon, 
Wilkie Collins, Eider Haggard, Charles Eeade, Hawley 
Smart, and the French author whom he calls ‘ Gabouria.’ 
Up to this point the list is apparently made out ‘ in order 
of merit,’ for below the novels of 1 Gabouria ’ we find the 
note, ‘ From here the list is chronological,’ and thenceforth 
the works of all authors are ranged indiscriminately. This 
leads to some curious combinations. Thus in one place I 
see 128, Robert Elsmere: 129, Little Lord Fauntleroi/ ; 130, 
The Kreutvr Sonata. . . , 


Beside a number of the names I find a large red star 
and on referring to the footnote I see that this signifies, 
‘ Intensely interesting.’ The books so honoured are : 
Frank Fairlegh, The Woman in White, The Moonstone, 
Griffith Gaunt, The War Trail, The Headless Horseman, 
King Solomon’s Mines, She, Mr. Barnes of New York, A 
Queer Pace, Micah Clarke, and a book called Mammon 
Worship. Charles Dickens and Sir Walter Scott would 
have been gratified could they have known that this boy 
would place a formidable dagger opposite the names The 
Pickwick Papers, Martin Chtmlewit, David Copperfield, 
Ivanhoe , and Kenilworth, for this dagger is intended to 
convey that the books referred to are 1 of literary value.’ 
I suppose that his conscience would not allow him to dub 
these works ‘ Intensely interesting ’; but feeling that he 
could not sustain his reputation as a boy of literary 
penetration if he let them go without any notice at all, 
he had recourse to the above kingly compliment. Four 
books are marked with the double dagger, the symbol of 
‘Amusing.’ These are: Vice VersA, A Tramp Abroad, 
Three Men in a Boat, and Mr. Barnes of New York, the 
latter thus receiving the special grace of a double reference. 

The above may be taken, I suppose, to comprise his 
favourable criticisms. When he comes to those which 
are unfavourable, his style grows more concise still— 
almost rudely concise. He affects no ‘ smart slating,’ 
he stoops to no cynicism; he merely marks the books he 
dislikes with a cross, and writes in his footnote ‘ Eot ’! 
The works which call down this uttermost expression of 
my young friend’s disgust are strangely varied. The 
majority of them bear names which are quite unfamiliar 
to me, and are probably not inaptly criticised; but it 
seems unkind to so summarily condemn From Log Cabin 
to White House, The Master of Ballantrae, and The Channings. 

But if his condemnation is severe he makes up for it by 
the fervour of his admiration when he finds a book he 
likes. He seems to have deemed it incumbent upon him 
to put upon record what, in his judgment, is the best book 
that ever was written. The title of the work upon which 
his fancy has fallen he has surrounded with all manner of 
floral designs in various coloured inks. The name thus 
decorated is The Moonstone." 

Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Emile Zola in the guise of a humorist is something 
novel. His publisher, M. Fasquelle, has just issued an 
Edition de luxe of La Fite de Coqueville, wonderfully illus¬ 
trated by M. Andr6 Devambey. It is a huge Norman 
joke, and may be instructively compared with Daudet’s 
ever delightful Tartarin. Tartarin so sunny and vivid and 
sparkling, all grace and charm and delicate humour: the 
other as gross and heavy as a cask of cider and the loud¬ 
mouthed laughter of peasants. Coqueville is a little 
Norman fishing village inhabited by a couple of hundreds 
of souls. For several centuries, the historian assures us, 
the natives bore the single surname of Mahe, until one 
Floche suddenly came, who married a maid of the house 
of Malic, with fatal results for the dominant family. In 
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time the Floches became prodigiously prolific and ousted 
the Mahes of their prestige and belongings. The state of 
Coqueville M. Zola defines as a civil war between 
150 Floches and fifty Mah5s. There was nobody else 
except the cure, who tried to keep the peace between them, 
and the agent from Grandport who bought their fish. 

One day the fisher-lads returned to Coqueville dead-drunk. 
Instead of mackerel, they had fished up a barrel containing 
a mysterious liquid. The natives, including the curt, were 
filled with envy, and the mayor set out upon the high seas 
in search of similar luck. He came back with two barrels. 
The Floches went out, and brought back three more. They 
were liqueurs of all colours of the rainbow, but nobody 
could give them a name, not even the gendarme known as 
the Emperor, “ because he had served under Charles X.,” 
who was supposed to know everything and a great deal 
more as well, and to have drunk at every source of intoxica¬ 
tion. Even the cure found it a great hardship to be 
obliged to get drunk without knowing precisely on what. 
As soon as the barrels were emptied those who were sober 
enough had only to put out to sea and haul in a fresh half- 
dozen. The village drank in a body on the beach from 
early morning till late at night, and lay about the sands 
sleeping off the fumes of liquor beneath the stars. Men, 
women, and children lived on sweet liquids and fiery 
alcohol for several days and several nights, and did not 
even make any pretence of going home at morning. 
The weather was superb, fortunately, and the Norman 
constitution, we know, is tough. After a week of wonder at 
the prolonged absence of the Coqueville fishermen, the 
agent of Grandport decides to visit the village and ascertain 
the cause. He goes to the mayor’s house, and finds it 
empty—beds unmade, kitchen in disorder. He visits the 
curate and finds no sign of life. The village streets are 
empty, all the street doors ajar, not a soul in view, no 
sound of voice. Another Taruscon after the exodus. But 
lo! down on the beach he descries all Coqueville asleep in 
various attitudes—the mayor, the gendarme, the cur6, all 
the babies, youths, and maidens, men and women, and the 
old folk dead-drunk, with dozens of empty barrels about 
them. An English vessel had been wrecked hereabouts, 
and this was the consequence. 

As broad farce the book is most amusing. If it lack 
the shades and delicacies of humour, if it lack the balance 
of probability—well, these are not virtues M. Zola has 
accustomed us to expect in his colossal works. But it is a 
novel achievement on his part to make us laugh. His 
touch is lighter, more cleanly, and more good-humoured 
in this inoffensive and funny little farce than we could 
have believed. It is Daudet at a very long interval, with, 
in fact, all the breadth of France between them, with the 
difference between the juice of the vine and that of the 
apple. But it shows Zola in a new light, and that is 
always desirable. 

M. Auguste Filon’s new book on the French theatre, 
Be Duma* a Rostand, is a far more valuable addition to 
dramatic criticism than his superficial study of the English 
theatre. Here, at least, he is in thorough sympathy with 
his subject, and no critic who dislikes England, English 
ways, and English character as M. Filon so candidly 
admits that he does, can hope to compass an effective 


understanding of the English stage or drama. I suppose 
no Frenchman residing in England for years has ever 
written less capable nonsense on the subject of England, 
of her drama and her literature, than M. Filon in 
the deadly dull pages of the Revue dee Beux Mondet. 
M. Filon is right, to my mind, in giving the first 
place in French contemporary drama to Alexandre Dumas. 
Let Jeunet will none of him, but then it is the way with 
let Jeunet to do away with all older reputations than their 
own. But this idle exercise of their impertinent wit does 
not hurt their betters. Dumas will happily be read when 
they are not remembered. . L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mb. Frank Harris has decided on a complete change 
of scene and life. From the task of editing the Saturday 
Review the wearied Titan is retiring, and Monte Carlo, 
instead of London, will be his future haunt. There is talk 
of an hotel, and of a member of the old Saturday staff 
being associated with his late chief in the new enterprise. 


Lord Emly, who has this week become a Home Euler, 
lives at Terroe, Limerick, and is the son (by a French 
mother) of the first Lord Emly, a man of herculean pro¬ 
portions, and hence generally known as “ Little Em’ly.” 
This father, the first peer, had some reputation in the 
House of Commons as Mr. Monsell; and Mr. Gladstone 
made him first a Postmaster-General, and then sent him 
“up.” Of the other peers who turned against their 
maker when Home Eule was introduced he was one; 
and the fact that he was a Eoman Catholic added, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimation, to the nastiness of the knock—it 
caused him, he admitted to a friend in his cautious way, 
“ painful meditation.” Had he lived, he would of course 
have been delighted that the son of his old friend should 
become a recruit to the cause, at a moment when recruits 
seem to be much a-wanting. Lord Emly has a particularly 
enthusiastic temperament, and is a stirring speaker. His 
voice will be heard in the land. 


When the Young England Movement was in full 
swing in the forties it had for one of its aims the retention 
of the labourer upon the land. He was to be called a 
peasant, for one thing, and the “ noble ” was to play 
cricket with him and to climb the May-pole on village 
greens. With Disraeli for its novelist with a purpose, 
and with Faber, Lord John Manners, and, in a sense, 
Monckton Milnes for its laureates, the movement gave 
expression in prose and verse to its hopes and fears for the 
future of agriculture in England. Faber, in particular, 
dreaded the flight of the countrymen into the towns—the 
towns 

That spurn the weight wherewith the green earth lies 

On peasant spirits with her mysteries. 

But nothing could stay that exodus; and Faber himself left 
the Eectory of Elton and settled in King William-street, 
Strand, to found the Oratory which has its home now in 
South Kensington. Where these men failed to persuade a 
town-attracted generation, the modem novelist shall scarce 
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succeed. Indeed, Mr. Bider Haggard speaks, in his farm¬ 
ing articles in Longman'» Magazine , not so much as social 
reformer, or aesthete, or novelist, but merely as landed 
proprietor. He cannot get skilled labourers in Norfolk 
under sixty years of age, and a youth for his farm he has 
not found after two years of searching. It is a miserable 
story, but an inevitable; and is not the literary man himself 
(to say nothing of the artist) to whom the country has been 
commended by the practice of poets, from Wordsworth 
to Tennyson, as gregarious as the agrarian population? 
Mr. Bider Haggard himself we should charge with being 
never so happy as when he is in town. 


Lady Butler has had the good fortune to hear, before 
leaving England for the Cape, that another of her pictures 
has found a place in a public gallery. This is “Balaclava,” 
which has just been presented to the Corporation Gallery 
at Manchester by Mr. B. Whitehead. Of Lady Butler’s 
other works, “The Boll Call” is at Windsor and “Borke’s 
Drift” at Osborne. “Quatre Bras” is in the National 
Gallery at Melbourne; “ The Bemnants of an Army ” in 
the Tate Gallery; “ Scotland for Ever! ” in the Town Hall 
at Leeds; while “ Steady the Drums and Fifes! ” is in 
possession of the regiment whose bravery it commemorates 
—the “ Die Hards ” of the Peninsular War. 


Mr. Sargent, B.A., has completed a portrait of Miss 
Octavia Hill, particularly interesting both for personal 
and for artistic reasons. Mr. Sargent has usually had 
young women for his sitters, and women who have not 
the history of the world’s suffering traced by sympathy 
on their faces. In so far as Miss Octavia Hill has given 
Mr. Sargent new points, he has made them welcome, and 
has succeeded in capturing them upon his canvas. Miss 
Hill, whose social work is so much after Mr. Buskin’s 
own heart, had, nevertheless, a difference in old days 
with “ The Professor.” That is over now; and one of 
Miss Hill’s great pleasures has been to get a recent 
message of affectionate greeting from the invalid of 
Coniston. 


The passage of arms between Mr. Prothero, the editor 
of the Quarterly Review (who is retiring in favour of his 
brother), and “ The London Correspondent ” (which ought 
to be read “ One of the London correspondents ”) of the 
Manchester Guardian is hardly conclusive. Mr. George W. 
Bussell is well known as one of the best informed 
of the contributors to the “ London Letter ” in question, 
and he it was, one may assume from internal evidence, 
who offered the Quarterly a review of Cardinal Manning’s 
Life at the time of its publication. It was “ declined 
with thanks ” (a rare experience with him), and he has 
lived to tell the tale, the other day, with his own infer¬ 
ences, in a paragraph in the Manchester paper. Moreover, 
he has drawn the editor whose judgment he impugns—the 
great editor of the Quarterly , throwing anonymity to the 
winds, has entered the lists with a “ would-be contributor ” 
in the pages of a provincial paper. This is the letter 
which establishes or suggests more new precedents than 
one: 

Sir, —Your London correspondent states that I, as 
editor of the Quarterly Review, declined to publish a review 


of Cardinal Manning’s Life on the ground that the book 
was not of “ sufficient interest or importance,” and that 
my decision was characterised by Mr. Gladstone as “ the 
most amazing editorial judgment which had ever come 
under his notice.” Your correspondent’s first statement 
is absolutely untrue, and therefore Mr. Gladstone’s opinion 
is worthless. Your paragraph illustrates—and in this lies 
its only public importance—the travesties of truth which 
were so often palmed off upon Mr. Gladstone as facts in 
order to elicit his opinion for subsequent quotation. The 
facts are these. The Life of Cardinal Manning was 
published at Christmas, 1895, and the earliest date at 
which the book could be reviewed in the Quarterly was 
April, 1896. In that interval such a book was certain to be 
read by everyone, to be discussed everywhere, and to be 
reviewed in every newspaper and magazine. It was, 
moreover, a biography which partly owed its triumphant 
success to its mass of minute personal detail. It left, to 
quote an expression used by Mr. Gladstone in my hearing, 
“ nothing to be said at the Day of Judgment.” A would- 
be contributor to the Quarterly asked to review the Life. 
My reply was to the effect that the book was so interest¬ 
ing and important that by April it would have been read 
by everyone, that no personal details remained to be 
added, and that if there were the would-be contributor 
could add nothing, as he had already given his personal 
impressions of Cardinal Manning. In other words, the 
book was too interesting and important to be reviewed 
three months after its publication. Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion was therefore elicited, and is now quoted, on a 
statement which is the exact reverse of the truth.—Yours, 
&c., R. E. Prothero. 

December 2, 1898. 


Mr. Prothero may not mean it, but his letter is the 
condemnation of Quarterlies out of their own mouth. It 
is not only the Life of Manning, but nearly every book of 
importance, that is “read by everyone, discussed every¬ 
where, and reviewed in every newspaper and magazine,” 
to use the all-inclusive words of Mr. Prothero, before a 
Quarterly can touch it. The Manning biography made no 
new difficulty, it merely illustrated an old one, long 
apparent in a world of quickened conditions. Moreover, 
the enormous length of the Manning biography—each 
volume containing some 800 large pages of dose print— 
made it a book which the daily reviewer could read only 
in part for his instantaneously published notice; and t 
was therefore eminently a book which gave a quarterly 
periodical one of its few opportunities. That Mr. Bussell, 
who was a friend of the Cardinal as well as of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone (and had a hand in the final reconciliation of those 
two estranged old friends), had said his say elsewhere 
may have been a legitimate objection against him per¬ 
sonally as a contributor; but it does not touch the 
omission of any article at all, or lessen the interest of the 
epitaph Mr. Prothero’s letter provides for periodicals pub¬ 
lished only four times in a year. 


The private view of Mr. Hyde’s illustrations of Mr. 
George Meredith’s Nature Poems and his series of London 
Impressions attracted a little crowd of unusually interested 
spectators. Mr. George Meredith, who came to London 
that afternoon, was not able to fulfil his wish to be there: 
but his son, and host, Mr. William Maxse Meredith was. 
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So was Mr. Hyde himself, and Mr. John Davidson, one of 
the earliest to recognise the peculiar genius of this artist 
in black and white. Another tribute was paid from a less 
expected quarter, for two of the drawings were bought by 
Mr. Balfour. 

Robert Browning. 

Dibd at Venice 10 p.m., December 12, 1889.) 

The lamp is out! The house of clay 
Stands dark and tenantless to-day! 

“ To him and ns, is’t loss or gain ? ” you say. 

See! Yonder flashed a meteor bow! 

An instant only, and, beyond the flow 
Of salt lagoon, we saw the ocean glow. 

An instant only ! Then the night 

Seemed darker than before the light 

That broke our blindness with its arrow flight. 

The darker ?—Yes ! But have we learned 

In vain, for what our spirit yearned 

—The wider world, whereon that meteor burned ? 

A world outside our little woe 

Kept wholesome by the ebb and flow 

Of mighty tides!—Gain surely, this tj know ? 

So stand we at the outer gate 
Whence beamed a beacon light of late, 

But now untenanted, dark, desolate. 

Yes ! House all darkness, but the road 
Of life where shone that kind abode, 

The brighter for the Pisgah sight bestowed ! 

For Meteor, Master,—both made plain, 

Around a life of seeming bane, 

God’s reconciling ocean.—This our gsin 

And his ? —Yet greater, for away 

From night, he sees in deathless day 

His faith fulfilled—Love, Power, come full in play! 

Frederic Breton. 


Drama. 

How little the subject of a play matters in comparison 
with its treatment is curiously exemplified in “On and 
■Oft,” which furnishes the Vaudeville with one of the 
liveliest and most riotous farces seen in the West-end 
theatres for many a day. M. Bisson, author of “Le 
Controleur des Wagons-lits,” of which “On and Off” is a 
translation, can claim no sort of originality for his plot. In 
this respect the Vaudeville piece is only one of a whole 
brood of farces traceable to “ Le Mari a la Campagne,” a 
piece by Bayard produced at the Comedie Frantjaise nearly 
sixty years ago. I have had the curiosity to turn to the 
contemporary records of “Le Mari a la Campagne.” 
Theophile Gautier deplored the fact that Bayard, who was 
one of Scribe’s cleverest disciples, should have descended 
to such a mechanical piece of work. He did not foresee 
the immense popularity that the piece was destined to enjoy 
•even at the Maison de Moliere. In “On and Off ” all the 


essentials of Bayard’s theme are reproduced the flighty 
husband, the tyrannical mother-in-law, the double life on 
the husband’s part that his domestic trials induce him to 
resort to. The mechanism of the story is changed, but not 
the motive. This, indeed, has been the case with all the 
adaptations of the original idea, the various authors dis¬ 
playing their ingenuity in finding a pretext for the evil¬ 
doer’s frequent absences from home. In “ La Plantation 
Thomassin,” for example, he is the proprietor of a 
mythical estate in the West Indies; in “ La Flamboyante 
the captain of an imaginary ship. M. Bisson brings the 
idea up to date, his hero being inspector to a Sleeping C 
Company. In all cases, needless to say, the denouement of 
the story is the discovery, by the prying and suspicious 
mother-in-law, of the pot-aux-roses. Perhaps M. Bisson is 
a little indebted to one of his predecessors, Alfred Henne- 
quin, author of “La Flamboyante.” Hennequin s hero 
was bowled out by the fact of there being a real vessel of 
that name, and the special misfortune of George Godfray 
in “ On and Off,” is that a namesake of his own occupies 
the very post that he claims to hold in the Sleeping Car 
Company’s service. 

With all the points of resemblance existing between this 
piece and its numerous congeners, one can, nevertheless, 
ungrudgingly recognise and applaud the spontaneity and 
freshness of M. Bisson’s treatment. Whenever the story 
threatens to flag, he is ready with some droll episode that 
throws the house into convulsions of laughter. Take that 
of the winking lady for example, the demure victim of a 
sort of St. Vitus’s dance which makes all the men she 
meets believe that she is encouraging their advances. 
Curiously enough, M. Bisson’s piece is entirely unobjec¬ 
tionable from what may be called the Mrs. Grundy point 
of view. When in French farce of the conventional 
pattern a rnari vo/age absents himself from the conjugal 
roof, one has no difficulty in guessing how he spends his 
time. The adapter is obliged to cover up the hero’s delin¬ 
quencies by some clumsy and transparent device. But 
M. Brisson makes the adapter’s path smooth for him. To 
be sure, George Godfray seeks the relaxation of female 
society, but it is, so to speak, pour le bon motif, since he 
represents himself as a divorce, and is, in fact, scheming to 
obtain a divorce from his wife so as to make good his 
word to his innamorata. One would almost suppose that 
Bisson had written expressly with an eye to the English 
and American market. Literary this class of piece is not; 
it has not mended its ways by a hair’s-breadth since it met 
with Gautier’s condemnation. But “ On and Off ” is ex¬ 
cellent fooling; it keeps the house in roars of laughter, 
mainly at the malefactor’s expense, who finds in his name¬ 
sake a veritable Nemesis, thwarting all his plans; and the 
author’s comic resource enables him to obtain a crescendo 
effect in his last act, where the wretched husband, be¬ 
wildered by a telephone, which enjoins him, in solemn 
accents, to repent, and confronted with the members of 
household No. 1 as he is sitting down to dinner with 
household No. 2, shrieks with terror under the belief that 
he is the victim of hallucinations. It may be noted that 
it is the author who contributes most liberally to the even¬ 
ing’s fun. There are but two parts of any moment in the 
piece; those sustained by Mr. Guldens, as the husband, 
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and Mr. Paul Arthur, as his terrible friend, all the others 
being what are technically known as “feeders.” 

What a contrast is afforded between this effervescent 
piece of nonsense and the witless, incomprehensible so- 
called farce furnished to the Court Theatre by Mr. H. V. 
Esmond under the title of “ Cupboard Love.” It seems 
impossible for our younger writers to catch the true 
farcical spirit. M. Bisson is “ mechanical,” no doubt, in 
one sense, but his irrepressible tit comica asserts itself at 
every turn ; while Mr. Esmond is mechanical without the 
smallest gleam of humour or character, or—I will not say 
common sense, but plausibility in his dramatic scheme. 
Mr. Esmond, who affects “ new ” methods, ought to pray 
to be delivered from his friends in the Press. They try to 
persuade him that eccentricity is genius. 

The parody of Shylock given by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society was not the only or the worst solecism of which 
the members of this curious body were guilty in their 
performance of “ The Merchant of Venice ” given the 
other day at St. George’s Hall. They professed to produce 
the play “ after the manner of the sixteenth century”—it 
was so stated in the bond—the programme. Yet a 
professional actress sustained the part of Portia, although 
it is certain that no women acted on the English stage 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, while the 
stage was lit by gas and footlights instead of suspended 
candles, which were employed almost up till Garrick’s time. 
On the part of an ordinary amateur dramatic society, such 
incongruities would not matter. But the Elizabethan 
Stage Society appeals to the public for funds on the ground 
that its work is “ educational.” J. P. N. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by whioh a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be aocompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “Academy Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel aocompanied 
by postage stamps tor return if not accepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree¬ 
ments. 


The Conscience Wand. By “ Goddess.” 

The chief figure in this strange tale is the Goddess Desma, 
who dwelt in the Temple of Honour and wielded a Wand. 
The shrine was visited by Socialist demagogues, liars, mothers 
who neglected their children, girls addicted to the reading of 
sensational novels, and other persons in trouble about their 


souls. They touched the Wand, and then the goddess p 
them right about their sins. The novel was designed to be a 
social satire; but it is written in a vein too serious. We have 
found it rather hard reading. The writer’s whimsical idea is 
good; but he has not sufficient intellectual agility to do it 
justice. 

The Hall of Terpsichore. By “ Tentative.” 

Back to the days of old, poet, 

Back to the olden days! 

Back to the time when the poet’s rhyme 
Led through wholesome and cleanly ways, 

Nor stooped to paint the loathly taint 
Of carrion soul-decays. 

This vigorous “ foreward ” drives us backward in high expec¬ 
tation ; but our hope is scarcely realised. “Tentative” has a 
pleasant mind, and we feel that there are ideas in it worthy of 
expression; but she has not yet found her singing voice. Her 
lines are invariably blameless from the moralist’s point of 
view, and many of them are pretty; but we have been unable 
to find a single one which holds a thought original or expressed 
with original force. Still, as we have said, we feel that 
“ Tentative ” has an undiscovered vein of poesy in her mind. 

Poems. By “ Musophilus.” 

“Out of the Depths,” the piece with which this volume 
opens, is genuinely poetical. It is so good that, after having 
read it, we thought we had chanced upon a poet of rare merit, 
and were delighted. Alas! the other pieces are so much in¬ 
ferior that it is difficult to realise that they were written by the 
same hand. Most of them are in tortuous measures, and 
singularly lacking in the spontaneous sincerity which charac¬ 
terises “Out of the Depths.” Even when “Musophilus” 
adopts a simple measure, there is usually something wrong. 
For example: 

I sit and dream that hand in hand we glide 
Still o’er the bosom of the teeming lake, 

And sigh that from this dream I e’er should wake— 

My fancy winging me to thy sweet side. 

Why teeming? Teeming with what? Trout? That cannot 
be: in winter trout have sought the streams. Coarse fish ? 
What have they to do with the love scene ? The truth 
obviously is that teeming was put in because two syllables were 
needed at that part of the line. We cannot allow our poets to 
make patchwork. 

A New Morality. By J. S. 

This comedy would be impossible on the stage. The charac¬ 
ters pop in and out exactly as they are wanted by the author. 
That would not please the audience, who would wish to know 
how the characters were always at hand so conveniently. As 
literature the play has merit. The dialogue is neat and 
humorous. Indeed, it is almost too much so. Each character 
speaks exactly like every other. In short, the author has pro¬ 
jected himself into all the characters. That is right; but J. S. 
has forgotten that it is necessary to give individuality to the 
characters in a play. The most we can say of this work is that, 
absurd as it is from all practical points of view, it shows 
intellect and promise. 

Divided. By “Miltoxise.” 

This volume has had a long journey. It has come to us 
from Canada. We should, therefore, have been particularly 
happy to find it a work which we could accept. Unfortunately, 
we do not; and the nature of the disqualification makes our 
disappointment all the more acute. The novel is excellent in 
all respects save one. The characters are vividly individualised; 
the dialogue is natural and good; the story itself holds our 
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attention; bnt the author’s sense of syntax is almost quite 
uncultivated. In real life one sometimes falls in -with a game- 
keeper or other unsophisticated person who can tell a story 
charmingly; but how would the story look if we read a 
printed word-for-word report of it ? It would not do at all. 
Errors in spoken expression do not disturb one if the speake r 
has genius; but they destroy our interest in the printed page. 
“ Miltonise ” is like the gamekeeper whom we have in memory. 
He has the genius for story-telling; but he is not practised in 
the technical art. He should have Divided revised by some 
expert friend. 

A Street Romance. By H. P- 

We should like to dissuade H. P. from taking any further steps 
towards having this novel published. It strikes us as being one 
of the follies of buoyant youth. It is not unamiable; but it is 
unwise, and stem critics would consider it revolting. We can 
believe that, although obviously resolved upon “ realism,’’ 
H. P. intended to discover the soul of good in things evil. 
It might even be said that he is not in that respect unsuccess¬ 
ful. Still, with all his industry, he has not redeemed the 
unnatural and horrible situation out of which the story sprang, 
and much of the “realism” is merely inartistic coarseness. 
H. P. has an energetic intellect and a good style. As he 
will probably write an excellent novel when his mind and his 
methods have been chastened by experience of life and study 
of the masters, he can afford to sacrifice this essay without 
remorse. 

For Fickle Fame. By M. P. 

“ She could never glide down the stream of life trusting to 
chance or others to guide her safely, her hand must hold the 
reins and conquer Fate’s fiery steed.” That is a fair specimen 
of M. P.’s writing. What is Fate’s fiery steed; and what is 
the absurd animal doing in a stream P We ask these questions 
in order to indicate the directions in which M. P. should criti¬ 
cise herself. It is sadly clear to us that the lady has not yet 
attained to more than a very rudimentary understanding of 
literature. 

The Wages of Love. By “ Ionotus.” 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 9. 

Last week we set a paper of ten questions. These consisted 
of the concluding words of ten works of fiction, and were as 
follows : 

1. “Papa, come!" 

The Professor. (C. Bronte.) 

2. “ His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 

A paltry fortress and an ‘ humble ’ hand; 

He left the name at whioh the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a Tale." 

Ivanhoe. (Scott.) 

3. Such are the changes whioh a few years bring about, and so do- 
things paes away, like a tale that is told I 

Old Curiosity Shop. (Dickens.) 


4. But the chickens were wiser. 

Story of an African Farm. (O. Schreiner.) 


5. His wife, the Lady Alexandrine, is to be seen in the one-horse 
carriage with her mother at Baden-Baden. 

Small House at Alliiigton. ■ (Trollope.) 


6. And I have by me, for my oomf ort, two strange white flowers— 
shrivelled now, and brown, and flat, and brittle—to witness that 
even when mind and strength had gone, gratitude and a: mutual 
tenderness still lived on in the heart of man. 

Time Machine. (Wells.) 


7. But, taking a glance at the others of her late company of actors 
she oompresses her lips. 

The Eg out. (Meredith.) 


8. But, in spite of these deficiencies, the wishes, the hopes, the 
confidence, the predictions of the small band of true friends who- 
witnessed the ceremony, were fully answered in the perfect hap¬ 
piness of the union. 

Emma. (Jane Austen.) 


9. “Yon see, I know! I been a sinner myself.” 

Ebb Tide. (Stevenson.) 


This is a romantic drama of English life in the seventh 
century. There is a certain incongruity between the period 
and the very modem language of the play; but, considered by 
itself, the language is excellent. Much as we admire the work, 
we do not think that there would be a sufficient market for it 
as a booklet. It strikes us, also, as being in certain respects 
not quite adaptable to the requirements of the stage; but there 
would be no harm done if “ Ignotus ” submitted it to the con¬ 
sideration of a manager. 

Robert Surtees. Edited by X. Y. Z. 

X. Y. Z. has made a selection from the poems of Robert 
Surtees, who caused a considerable stir among men of letters 
early in the century. A few of them Scott quoted in The 
Minstrehy of the Scottish Border ; all of them were published 
in a volume, now out of print, which was issued by the 
Surtees Society in 1832. Not being quite able to make up our 
own minds about the documents before us, we have consulted 
a firm of large experience in Scots literature. We thought 
that they might have a special interest in what X. Y. Z. has 
done. So they have; but what they said to us confirms our 
fear that, interesting as the poems are to the bookworm and 
other antiquaries, there would not be a sufficient sale for the 
little volume. We suggest that X. Y. Z. should weave the 
poems into a biographical essay, to be offered to Blackwood or 
some other magazine of rank in scholarship. 


10. What do you think it was 1 

Alice Through the Looking-giant. (Carroll.) 

No competitor has run all ten to earth ; but, having decided that 
six oorrect answers out of ten is proportion enough, we have sent 
a copy of Mr. Whitten’s London in Song to Mr. L. F. Powell, 2, 
Cowley-plaoe, Oxford, who traced eight of the quotations; to Mr. 
F. P. Wilde, Ilminster, Somerset, who traced seven ; and to Mr, 
F. C. Wioken, 6, Toulmin-street, S.E., Mr. J. T. Cave, Binsted, 
Cambridge, and Mr. F. Mines, 10, Newgate-street, E.C., who traced 1 
six each. 


Competition No. io. 

Let those in vitreous tenements who dwell 
Forbear the flinty missile to propel. 

These lines are a highflown rhyming paraphrase of the proverb: 
“ Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” We ask 
our readers, taking the above couplet as a model, to apply similar 
treatment to any other proverb they may select. There are no 
restrictions as to metre or length; but the proverb must be a 
familiar one, and the paraphrase must be m rhyme and be high- 
flown. To the author of the best effort a cheque for one guinea 
will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 13. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 454. 
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Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, December 8. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Sheldon (C. M.), In His Steps .(Ward, Lock) 1/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hall (Rev. Newman), An Autobiography.(Cassell) 12/8 

Conybeare (F. C.), The Dreyfus Case ..(George Allen.) 

Fairfield (C.), Borne Account of George W. Wilshere, Baron Brain well 

(Macmillan) 10/0 

Davis (F.), The Romano-British City of Silchester.....(Andrews) 6/0 

Bennett (E. N.), The Downfall of the Dervishes .(Methuen) 8/6 

Cesaresco (Countess E. M.), Cavour .(Macmillan) 2/0 

From Punch. The Political Life of Mr. Gladstone. Vol. I.(Bradbury) 

Barlow (G.), A History of the Dreyfus Case.(8impkin) 10/8 

Hourst (Lieut.), French Enterprise in Africa.(Chapman) 2 i/0 

Hiatt (C.), Ellen Terry.(Bell) 

Rickett (A.), Prophets of the Century .(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Kennedy (A.), The Story of the West Indies.(Marshall) 1/0 

Jastrow (M.), The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria.(Ginn & Oo.) 

Field (L. F.), An Introduction to the Study of the Renaissance 

(8mith, Elder) 0/0 

Dilke (Sir C. W.\ The British Empire.(Ohatto) 3/8 

Thompson (8. P.), Michael Faraday.(Cassell) 21/0 

Bright (G. B.), Life Story of 8ir Charles T. Bright .(Constable) 63/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Coulson (F. R.), A Jester's Jingles .(Skefflngton) 2/8 

Jackson (G. H.), The Demon of the Wind.(Long) 3/6 

Thomas (H.), Ballads of Evolution.(Camborne Printing Co.) net 2/6 

Ford (R.), Vagabond 8ongs and Ballads of Scotland.(Gardner) 

Jewitt (W. H. i, The Nativity in Art and Song .(Stock) 

Bailey (H. J. S.), Stray Verses.».(8tock) 2/6 

■Carpenter (A. L.), Edmund: A Metrical Tale..(Stock) 

Hastie (W.)» The Vis'on of God (from RCickert) .(MacLehose) 

Morison (J.), Rifts in the Reek .(Blackwood) 6/0 

A. V., Olivette. (Burleigh) 1/0 

Matheson (A.), Love Triumphant.4lnnes) 6/0 

Bose (G. B.), Renaissance Masters .(Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 

Derry (C.), Love: A Poem .(Andrews) 1/0 

Shaw (B.), The Perfect Wagnerite .(Richards) 3/6 

Bedford (W.), Love Triumphant .(Stock) 

JUVENILE BOOK8. 

Moleaworth (Mrs.), Miss Mouse and Her Boys.(Macmillan) 2/6 

Thomas (R. H.), Spiderland ..(Chiswick Press) 2/6 

Thynne (R.), Irish Holidays, or. Studies Out of School .(Long) 0/0 

A. H. S., Lessons in Line for Little Learners.(Stock) 

Avery (H.), The Dormitory Flag ..(Nelson) 6/0 

Callwell (J. M.), One Summer by the Sea .(Nelson) 3/8 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Browne (F. J.), Trigonometry at a Glance .net 2/0 

Herbart (J. F.), Letters and Lectures on Education.(Swan) 4/6 

Briggs (W.), Tutorial Algebra.(Clive) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Graham (R. B. C.), Mogreb-El-Acksa.(Heinemann) 

Mathews (C. E.), The Annals of Mont Blanc.(Unwin) 

Miller (W.), Travels and Politics in the Near East.(Unwin) 

Didsy (A.), The New Far East....(Cassell) 10/0 


Guinness (L.), Across India at the Dawn of the 20th Century 

(Religious Tract Society) 8/0 

Whittaker (T.), Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University 

(Cassell) 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


al (H. R.), Instinct and Reason .(The Macmillan Co.) 12/0 

ullivan (W. R. W.), Morality as a Religion .(Sonnenschein) 0/o 

NEW EDITIONS. 

■Scott ( Walter), Peveril of the Peak (3 vols.) .(Dent) 4/0 

Whittier (J.G.), Poetical Works .(Frowde) 

Symonds (J. A. Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. Third Series 

(Smith, Elder) 7/0 

Burns (R.), Poems (Temple Classics, 2 vols.).(Dent) each 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Griffiths (Major A.), Mysteries of Police and Crime (2 vols.).(Cassell) 

■Gill (Mrs. L.), The More Excellent Way.(Frowde) 3/0 

Elliot (W. Cr.) f Amateur Clubs and Actors...(Arnold» 15/0 

Whelen (F.), London Government.. ...(Richards) 3/8 


Reid (A.), The House of Lords Question.(Duckworth) 0/0 

The London University Guide, 1898-9 .(Univ. Corr. Coll. Press) gratis 

Souvenir of the 21 at Annual Meeting of the Library Association 

(Library Supply Co.) not 2/3 


The new novels of the week, numbering fifteen, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 


Correspondence. 

The Education Department and Copyright. 

Sir, —Nearly the whole of the details in the New Code 
of Instruction to be given in Evening Schools on the two 
“special subjects” of sick nursing and of ambulance 
have been “compiled” from J. Bentall Endean’s transla¬ 
tion of The Care of the Sick, by Dr. Billroth. 

When this fact was brought to the knowledge of the 
Lords’ Committee of the Privy Council on Education they 
replied that their own schemes and the alternative schemes 
of the St. John Ambulance Association had been supplied 
by that association ; that, on applying to it for its answer 
to the claim of the translator, Dr. Cantlie, of the Charing 
Cross Hospital, who “ compiled the alternative schemes,” 
denied in toto that any reference whatever had been made 
to Dr. Billroth’s work, and Sir H. Perrott, the association’s 
secretary, claimed that the whole “ compiled ” syllabi of 
the four schemes in the Code were “entirely original” 
“ compilations,” and for them there was no indebtedness to 
Dr. Billroth. 

This answer my Lords sent to the translator. The reply 
thereto, immediately returned, gave ample, absolute, and 
irrefragable proofs of the actual and positive piracy com¬ 
mitted, a piracy proved beyond question by the words of 
the book, and its general consecutive order of arrangement 
being “compiled” into the syllabi of the Code. This 
reply has been for six weeks under consideration by my 
Lords and by the St. John’s Association, and now, from 
the reply received, the “ in toto ” is gone, and Dr. Cantlie 
is silent; the “entirely original” and the “denials” of 
Sir H. Perrott are gone, and the St. John Ambulance 
Association is silent; and my Lords tacitly admit the 
piracy, for, in their reply, they have not dared to offer a 
single word in its defence, but seek to shelter themselves 
by re-stating the source whence the schemes were derived> 
and by saying that “my Lords do not consider that any 
useful purpose would he served by prolonging this corre¬ 
spondence.” Had there been no infringement, Dr. Cantlie, 
the Association of St. John, and my Lords would at once 
have indignantly repudiated the charge. 

Here, then, we have the Education Department accepting 
and condoning a gross and grievous infringement of copy¬ 
right, continuing to use the fruits of that infringement, 
and that without offering one word of apology for the 
theft committed. Is not this a high example of morality 
to be set before the rising generation in the public Evening 
Continuation Schools of the kingdom?—I am, &c., 

Dec. 5, 1898. J. Bussell Endbax. 


* i * Owing to pressure on our space other letters are held 
over. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

COLLECTED POEMS. By Austin Dobson. With 

Latest Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a. Also to be 
had in levant morocco. 


NEW VOLUME OP FAIRY TALES BY LAURENCE H0U8MAN. 

THE FIELD of CLOVER. By Laurence Hous- 

MAN. With several Illustrations, TitJe-Page, and Cover Design by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fifty Copies on Whatman Paper,.with 
Illustrations on Japanese vellum. 21s.net. 


ISABELLA ; or, the Pot of Basil. By John Keats. 

Profusely Illustrated with Decorated Borders, Full-Page Pictures, and 
Initial Letters by W. B. MacDougall. down 4to, 10a. 6a. 

The Qlaspoie Herald says : “ The whole volume is an artistic gem.’* 

The Scotsman says : "The took, as a whole, forms as beautiful a 'presenta¬ 
tion volume' as is likely to appear this season.’* 


BIDELIGHTS of NATURE in QUILL and 

CRAYON. By E. J. EDWARDE8. And 23 Illustrations by George 
Haite, F.L.8., R.B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Artist says: “"Whoever buys this book will have becoue possessed of 
one of the most charming collections ot rural pictures it has ever been his lot 
to come across.*’ 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF THOMAS A KBMPIS. 

THE IMITATION of CHRIST. With a Frontis- 

piece to Each Book, and Title-Page and Cover Designs by Laurence 
Housman. Narrow demy, 16s. net. 


VOL. YI. NOW READY. 

THE BISTORT of the POPES. From the Close 

of the Middle Aees. Drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican 
and other Original Sources From the Gera an of Dr. LUDWIG 
PASTOR. Edited by Fr. ANTROBUS, of the Oratory. Vols. I. to YI. 
Demy 8vo, 24s. net per 2 vols. 


NOW COMPLETE. 

A MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. Based 

on “ Scbeebcn’s Dngmatik.” By JOSEPH WILHELM, D.D., Ph.D., 
and THOMAS B. SCaNNELL, B.D. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
each. 

SECOND EDITION. 

TEN YEARS in ANGLICAN ORDERS. By 

“VIATOR.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Dublin Sevieto says: “We recommend the book to all who have 
friends in the Anglican communioD. If they can get them to read it they will 
be doing a real work of charity.” 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of SIR LEWIS 

MORRIS. Including Idylls and Lyrics. With latest Poitrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, plain, 6s. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. By W. A. Lindsay, 

Q.C., contains a Record of all those in Waiting from 1837 to 1897, and a 
Reprint of the Piincipal Ceremonials as published in the London 
Qazette. 

The Times says: “Mr. Lindray’s book is to be commended as an excellent 
piece of work, very accurate and painstaking.” 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET-CYCLES. Edited by 

MARTHA f COTE CROW. Vols. III. aid'lV. Ftap. 8\o, 6s. per vol. 


AN AMUSING BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

COMICAL COONS. By E. W. Kemble. With 

Illustrations t n e\ ery page and a Cover in colour. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

The Academy fbjs: “A work of superlative draughtsmanship and genuine 
drollery by the best living delineator ot negro life.” 


THE EPIC of HUMANITY; or, the Quest of the 

Ideal. Edited by an Apologist. Crown 8vo, 7s. Cd. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE “FORBIDDEN LAND.” 

TRAVELS in TARTSRY, THIBET, and CHINA. 

By MM. HUC and GABET (1844-4(2). Beprint Edition. Translated from 
the French by W. HAZLP1T. With 100 Illustrations, and Map.£, One 
vcl., 660 pp , clotb, 6s. ; paper, 4>s. 

“It is pleasant to have old memories revived by tRe receipt of M. Hue's 
4 Travels.’ "—Athenaum. 

“An interesting and very valuable took.M. Hue, to whem the task of 

writing fell, had a genins ter minute and patient description. To all readers 
of Mr. lander’s b< ok who wish to supplement the information concerning the 
forbidden land there given, we can recommend ihe work of M. Hue. Time 
cannot mar the interest ot his and M. Gabel’s daring and successful enter¬ 
prise .^’*—A cademy. 

TWO IMPORTANT MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

LECTURES on ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

By JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. With Portrait of tie Author. 
160 pp.. 68. Induces Lectures in “Arithmetic,” “Algebra,” “The 
Resolution of Numerical Equations.” and “Tl e Usage of Curves in the 
Solution of Problems.” A masterpiece of mathematical exposition. 
Never before published in English, ncr in separate form in French. 

THE STUDY and DIFFICULTIES of MATHE- 

MAT1CS. By A. DE MORGAN. 300 pp., cloth, 5s. Elucidates in a 
masterly manner the main difficulties of arbhmetic, algebra, trigo¬ 
nometry, and the logic of mathematics. Of inestimable value to 
students and instructors. [ Shortly. 


A NEW LIGHT ON HEBREW HISTORY. 

HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. From the 

Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem. By Protestor C. H. 
CORNILL, of the University of KOnigslierg, Germany. 326 pp , cloth, 
gilt tops, 7s. 8d. Translated by* Professor W. H. CAR RUTH. A 
lancinating portrayal of Jewish his»cry by one of the foremost of Old 
Testament scholars. 

“We welcome Piofessor Cornill's volume because it is a plain version of 
critical results. We may go further and say tLat it does muen to make dimly 
intelligible the trend of events in begirnhgs of Hebrew history, which the 
Pentateuch leaves obscured. It says, clearly and well, a great deal that on 
behalf of intelligent Biblical study ought to be said and driven home.” 

Literary World. 

THE PROPHETS of ISRAEL. By Professor C. H. 

CORNILL. Popular Sketches of Old Testament History. Second 
Edition. 194 pp., cloth, with Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Me sea. 6s.; 
paper, without Frontispiece, Is. 6d. 


A DARING BOOK. 

I THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to DARWIN. By 

! Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON. 241 pp., cloth, 6s. 


AN IMPORTANT PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOK. 

TRUTH and ERROR; or, the Science of Intellec- 

tion. By Major J. W. POWELL. 428 pp., cloth. 


A NOVEL BY RICHARD WAGNER 

A PILGRIMAGE to BEETHOVEN. With a 

Mezzotint Portrait of Beethoven. Large post 8vo, boards, 2s. 6(L 


THE PRINCIPLES of BACTERIOLOGY. By Dr. 

FERDINAND HUPFE. Translated by Prof. E. O. JORDAN. With 
28 Illustrations, 360 pp., cloth, 9s. The only rigorous and strictly up-to- 
date Introduction to Bacteriology existing. [/n the press. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

KARMA: a Story of Early Buddhism. By Dr. 

PAUL CARUS. Third Japanese Art Edition. Crepe paper, tied in silk, 
quaintly Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

Count Leo Toi.htoi, who translated this story into Russian, says: “This 
tale has gieatly pleat-ed me with its naivetd as well as with its profundity. I 
read it to the children and they liked it. And among grown-up people its 
reading always gave rise to conversation about the gravest problems of life, 
ana to my mind this is a very good recommendation.” 

NIRVANA: a Companion Story to “ Karma.” 

Illustrated by Japanese Artists and printed in Japan. Crepe paper, 3s. 


RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 

No. 32 A MECHANICO- PHYSIOLOGICAL 

THEORY CF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By CARL VON NAGELI. 
62 pp., paper, 9d. 

No. 33. CHINESE FICTION. By Dr. George T. 

CANDLIN. With Ihuatrations from Original Chinette Works. 51 pp., 
paper, 9d. 

Full Catalogue of the Religion of Science Library and Important Works 
ty Prof. MAX MULLER, Prof. TH. RIBOT, and Dr. PAUL CARUS. Ac., 
free on application. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 

PATERNOSTER EOUSE, CHARING CR033 ROAD, W.C. 
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F. V. WHITE & C0.’S LI8T. 

TBS TBIUV EDITION NOW READY. 

In illustrated Papw Cover, prioe la.; oloth, la. *d. 

•VINTCR’S ANNUAL, 

(Fourteenth Fear of Publication.) 

TWO HUSBANDS. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


NEW ROMANCE BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 

In cloth gilt, prioe Ss. 6d., with Hluatrationa by 
Harold PiSard. 

THE EUBT SWORD. 

By the AUTH OR of “ T HE I NDUNA'S WIFE,” Ac. 

NEW BOOK BY J. JAMBS HEWSON. 

In 1 vol., price 8a. 6d. 

A HANDFUL OF TRUMPS. 

By the AUTHOR of “THI8and MY PIP E.” 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

In 1 vol., price 3a. Od.__ _ 

GAMBLES WITH DESTINT. 

By the AUTHOR of “BRITON or BOER,” “THE 
DESTINED MAID,” Ac. 

NEW NOVEL.—In paper cover, price la. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. 

By C03M0CLARKE. Author of " Sorely Tri ed.” Ac 

POPULAR NEW 8IX-8HILLINQ N0VEL8. 

Now Ready. Fourth Edition. 

HEART AND SWORD. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

-John Strange Winter has achieved one of her greatest 
successes."— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

,John Strange Winter give* os of her best — Whitehall Review 
Now Ready, the Fourth Edition of 
MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 

IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: 

A Romance of the Riviera. 

“ We recognise in him a careful weaver of astonishing plots, 
sufficiently original to satisfy an exacting critic, and worked 
up with an ability that is as rare as it is refreshng^ Worl(L 

THE BOHEMIAN CURLS. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
or of " The House on ttaeMnnh,” "Girls will bo Glrta,"*e. 

WOMAN OF IMPULSE. 

By H. FALCONER ATLEE, 

Author of "The Season, of a Life." Ac. 

NEW NOVEL BY C. V. ROGERS. 

HER MARRIAGE VOW. 

By C. V. ROG ERS. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. EL KIN MATHEW8 ’ LIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRAL8 ALL" 

8E0OX D KDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry Newbolt. 

Of the forty Poems in this Volume, twelve appeared in 
*• Admirals All," now in a Fourteenth Edition. 

“Not without a touch of trepidation did we open Mr. 
Newbolt’* second book of poetry. Could he keep up to the high 
standard of inspiration a id accomplishment set in his booklet 
4 Admirals Alt/ There had not been wanting critics to predict 
that Mr. NewhoU. like the Admirals of hi* song, had * said his 
say’ and that Nothing more oonld be expected of him....* The 
Island Race,’ let us say at onoe. puts the croakers to shame. 
It contains nothing better than the best things in Admirals 
All/ for the excellent reason that these things were perfect in 
their kind and could not be bettered... .Scarcely a poem of the 
whole forty is without its note of metrical charm, its memorable 
line or stauxa.”— Dady Chronicle. 

READY TODAY', fcap. 8vo Ss. 6d. net. 

THE GARLAND Of NEW POETRY. 

With a Cover Design by Laurence Btnvon. The First 
Volume of an Annual Anthology of Unpublished Pie«* by 
various Writers, Including contributions by Victor Plarr. 
Laurence Blnyon, ’ 4 Anodos,” Selwyn linage, Reginald 
Balfour. Ac. 

SHILLING GARLAND SERIES, No. X. NOW READY. 

SECOND BOOK OF LONDON VISIONS. 

By LAURENCE BINYON. 

NOW READY', crown 8vo, 5a net. 

IN A VILLAGE: A Volume of Poems. 

By JOHN A. BRIDGES. . 

The reader who cares for the humorous sketches of a 
shrewd and humane observer of our ooaotnr life will find abun¬ 
dant gratification in this volume."— Spectator. 

NOW READY, medium 4to, 15s. net 

BALLADS AND ETCHINGS. A Book of 

Ballads. By ALICE 8ARGANT. With 5 Etchings by 
William Strang. R.P.E „ . 

Mr. William Strang's fine etchings give distinction to A 
Book of Ballads." They are quite the beet things lhat this 
accomplished artist has done for some time past....Some of 
the ballads have much of the rugged direotness and simplicity 
of the old ballads ”— Manchester Guardian. 

NOW READY, p-wt 8vo, Sj. 6d. 

PAPERS FROM PUNCH. By H. Devey 

BROWNE. With Illustrations by G. Do Maurier, Linley 
Sambourna J. Bernard Partridge, Ao. 

44 Mr. Devey Browne is one of those poets who will be content 
with a small pinnacle on Parnassus, but his work, if usually 
anonymous, is probably better known than that of many 
another versifier who goes for higher flights. He has always 
had a readv faculty for laying hold of topical subjects—as. for 
instanoe, when he seized upon a statement in the Daily 
Grajihic that the new Japanese Press Bill prohibited women 
from becoming publishers or editors, wherein the ingenuity of 
the rhymes is surely worthy of a Browning."— Daily Graphic. 
NOW READY', roval lflao, Is. «d. net. 

MORE BABY LAYS. By Ada Stow. 

With 14 Pictures by Edith Calvert. 

London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vivo Street, W. 


WILLIA MS’ & NOR CAT E'S LIST. 

READY on DECEMBER 15th. prim «L 

AN OUTUMI OF THI 

HISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. 

With Chronological Tables for the History of the Israelites, and 
other AidiMths ipkMiiw.t th^nDiversity of 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST BEADY. 

RAIDERS and REBELS in 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Mw. GOODWIN GREEN. 

With 14 Full-Page Illustrations by the 

Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, os. 


FLASHLIGHTS on NATURE. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

With 150 Illustrations by Frederick 
Esock. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ Charming and romantic scientific 
chats .”—Review of Reviews. 


DOWN the STREAM of 
CIVILIZATION. 

By jWO RDSWORTH DONISTHORPE 

With 104 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NE W BOOKS. 

A CONSPICUOUS SUCCESS. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 

MAURUS JOKA.1’8 WORLD-FAMED NOVEL. 

A HUNGARIAN NABOB. Bv Maurus 

JOKAL Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 

14 The work of a genius. The novel is by a master alike of the 
architecture of plot and of the decoration of phrase." 

Poll Mall Gasettc. 

NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 800TT GRAHAM’S 
POPULAR NOVEL 

A BOLT from the BLUE. By Seott 

GRAHAM, Author of "The Golden Milestone, Ac. Ss. 6d. 
Well told. The characters are all human. The situations 
are strong in themselves and powerfully set forth....Above the 
average of society novels.”— A thervrum. 

NEW Bf>0K BY TIIE AUTHOR of “JONATHAN MERLE.’ 

A BIT of WOOL. Old Days and Now-a- 

Days. By E. BOY'D BAYLY’, Author of “Jonathan Merle,’ 

“ Alfreda Holme," Ac. 8s. 6d. 

The character-painting is exceedingly true to life. The 
author’s outstanding quality is a ]>ower of glorifying oommon- 
plaoe things by a uew way of putting them before us that is 
infinitely attractive It is a good book and one that will bear 
reading a second time/’— Glasgow Herald. 

T. W. SPEIGHTS SEN8ATI0NAL NOVEL. 

IN the DEAD of NIGHT. By T. W. 

SPEIGHT. Author of “The Heart of a Mystery," “The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke." Ac. Ss. 6d. [Secon i Edition. 
“No insignificant contribution to the season’s fiction. The 
plot is very good. The remarkable series of sensations set forth 
with considerable skill succeed in riveting the attention and 
arousing the curiosity of the reader. Mr. Speight's novel is 
undoubtedly cleverly pieced together."—World. 

A CHEAP EDITION of MAY CROMMELTN’S NEW NOVEL. 

FOR the SAKE of the FAMILY. By May 

CROMMELIN, Author of “Bay Ronald," “Miss Daisy 
Diraitv."Ac. 3a 6d. 

“A thrilling domestic drama of the olden time with Just suffi¬ 
cient of old-world fl»vour to give it zest. Is not wanting in 
vigorous characterisation, and it is easy to predict that it will 
become one of the writer’s most popular novels.”— Morning Pott 


GEORGE NEWNES, 
7-12, Southampton Street, W.O. 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE: an His- 

torical and Critical Survey. By EMIL REICH, Doctor 
Juris, Author of “ History of Civilis ition," “ Historical 
Atlas of Modern Europe.” Ac 6s. With an Authentic Map 
of Hung try 

“ An excellent piece of work, lucid and well proportioned, 
displaying considerable critical faculty and great historical 
knowleo ge."— A cade my. 

FIRST VOLUME IN “THE RACONTEUR SERIES." 

THOMAS MOoRE. Being Anecdotes, 

Bon Mot«. and Epigrams from the Journal of Thomas 
Moore. Edited, with Notes, bv WILMOT H \RRISON. 
Author of “ M(‘moral* e l-ondon Houses." Ac. With special 
Introduction by KI'MIAKD GARNETT. LL.D., and Fron¬ 
tispiece Portrait of Thomas Moore. 3a 6d. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 

10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. 


tion of the Old Tre ament" Mirouoy duo 
T ranslated by JOHN TAYLOR, D.IAtL, M.A., Ao. 

NOW READY, doth, Ss- 

FOR CHRIST and the TRUTH. 

By the Rev. H. J. MARTYN. 

44 A series of religious studies. They r« eri 

reading of the roost recent throtogical and ^eoHfie literature, 

and are m trked by considerable vigour of thought and expres- 

^^PeopuTwDo 1 are muoh disturbed by the crtiolsms which are 
now directed against Christianity will find much to reassure 

*** A volume^of ser mnoinirell worth printing, bra writer who 
has read aud thought much on the subject of Chnstian doctnne. 

_There is very much valuable and suggestive criticism ana 

expcxrition."— Leamington Chronicle. 

THEOLOGICAL TR4HI8LATI0* LIBRARY. 

NSW SERIKS. 

JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. I. of the Fourth Your. Demy Sro, 
prioe 10 a 6d. 

A HISTORY of DOGMA.—Vol V. 

By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Ordinary Profemor of Church 
HUtory In tbo Uulreralty.niid Fellow of the RoM Acndemy 
of Science, Berlin. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by Rev. JAMES MILLAR, B.D. Edited by Rev. 
Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

“ This valuable i 
regarded as one c * 

of recent times to our luwiwim ihahmuiji. •• 
that many of our readers will find it possible to procure Uns I 
the other work* of the Theologiosl TrenalaUon Library 

Primitive Methodul (Quarterly. 

“The translation is good....creditably free from the ha£ 
bvrisms so common in translations, and can be read witn 
pleasure "-Principal Raimv in the Critical Review. 

“No work on Church History in recent times hashed the in¬ 
fluence of Professor Harniujk’s 4 History of Dogma, “p™* 

“ The third volume of Hamack’s History of Ditfma needs 
but the announcement of its iesne. The work is known ; the 
translator now is known also. One wondered if ever we were to 
■M the ' Hiitory of Dogma' in Englleh; no one hoped to ne it 
in better Euglieh then tbla"-Bzpe<ttmr Time*. 

....A hook which it admitted to bo one of the moot lm- 
portaut theological works of the time."— Daily News. 

WILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, CJOVENT GARDEN. LONDON; 

* 8 ° C L H n »Tii fc 8 K TR^gf E 0il^ 0RQ H 1 

GEORGE REDWAY’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

(SUITABLE FOR OHRISTMAS PRESENTS.) 

DICKENS and HIS ILLUSTRATORS. By 

FRED G. KITTON. Illustrated. 42*. 

TUSCAN ARTISTS. By Hope Rea- 

Introduction by Sir W. B. RICHMOND. IUortrated. an 

OLD VIOLINS. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS EXTANT. By 

Rev. P. H. DITOHPIELD. Si. 

CURIOSITIES or BIRD LIFE. By 

CHARLES DIXON. 6*. 

SPORTING SOCIETY. By Fox Russell 

and Others. 2 vols. Illustrated. 12s. 

THE BEAUTIES of MARIE CORELLL 

2a 6<L 

FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS. By 

•MINETTA." Si.6d. 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR. By W. J. 

HARDY and E. D. BACON. Illustrated. 7a 6<L 

FINE PRINTS. By Frederick Wed- 

MORE. Illiutrntod. 7a «d. 

TRAVEL and BIG GAME. By Percy 

SELOUS and H. A. BRYDEN. Illustrated. 10a 0d. 

THE CONNOISSEUR. By F. S. Robinson. 

7a 6d. 

MIRACLES and MODERN SPIRITUAL- 

ISM. By Dr. A. RUSSEL WALLACE, fia 

SOMERVILE’S CHASE. Illustrated by 

Hugh Thomson. 5a 

THE EARLY DAYS of the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 18s. 

THE STORY of our ENGLISH TOWNS. 

Bv P 11. DITCH FI ELD. Introduction by Rev. Dr. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOP. 6a 

THE ACTOR’S ART. By J. A. Hammer- 

TON. Introduction by Sir HENRY IRVING. 6s. 

THE COIN COLLECTOR. By W. Carew 

UAZL1TT. llluetrated. 7e. 6d. 

THE SECRET SOCIETIES of all AGES 

and COUNTRIES. By CHAS. W. HECKETHUKX. 
Two vola 31a 8d. 

THE SYM HOLISM of HERALDRY. By 

W. CECIL Wade. Illustrated. 3i. «d. 

%• Volumes sent on approval. Prices net 

GEORGE RED WAY, 9, Hart St., Bloomsbury. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GBBAT BOOK OF THE DAT. 

“MUCH OF XT IS A REVELATION.” 

THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With 800 Illustratinos from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

The book is dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


“ It would be difficult to mention ary book of travel covering so extensive a 
field richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from begin¬ 
ning to end. Much of it is a revelation; there are few readers who will not 
find in it something new and suggestive. It is one of those rare books of travel 
that one is loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, nor of iis abounding attractions as a 
story of travel, unsurpassed in pec graphical and human interest. Altogether 
the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank 
among publications of its class/’— Times. 

“ The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a 
journey through any of which, told as The author tells it, would place him in 
the first raak of travellers. He had no lack of thrilling adventures.” 

Athenaum. 

“In these magnificent volumes we have the m ost important contribution to 
Central Asian geography made for many years. 1 ntensely interesting as a tale 
of travel.”— Spectator. 

“ The book is written in a masterly way.”— Literature. 


“ It will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of 
travel of the century .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. 
The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked 
caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the 
last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria .”—Pall MaU Gazette. 

“ No more important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been 
published during the last thirty years than ibis, abounding in interest for the 
ordinary reader, the traveller, the geographer, the sportsman, and the ethno¬ 
logist.”— Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is 
| wonderful, and Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with that strong and alluring 
i personality that makes hours spent in reading like minutes.” 

Birmingham Poet. 

I “Let any one who is desirous to learn about the wrnderful continent of 
Asia as no one else can teach him buy and read this work .”—Vanity Pair. 

“We never read a more fascinating or more thrilling book.”— Bookman. 


“ FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” “ A NOBLE NARRATIVE.” “ A MASTERPIECE.” 

GH1TRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.J. 

With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be over-praised. Its 
simplicity, directness, vigour, picturesqueness, and humour, together with the 
ever-present white light of the true soldier spirit, place this * story of a minor 
aiege^ among the very best books of its class that have been written in modem 
times .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ There is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting.a terrible realism 

which rerders this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military 

narratives written in our time. The crowning exploit.makes one hold one's 

breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must be 
dismissed with a word of hearty praise.”— Times. 

“ A noble narrative.”—Literary World. 

“A splendid story, splendidly told.”— Critic. 

“ Quietly but enthrallingly the story tells itself.”— Sketch. 

“A very fascinating, a sineularly delightful book .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An 
admirable record .”—Morning Post. 

“ Not since the appearance of Lord Rot erts's * Fortv-one Years * have we 
had a record of Indian warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative 
interest with the glowing and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively 
human record of heroic endurance and valiant performance, described with a 
dramatic fervour which grips the heart-strings .”—Daily Maxi. 


“Written with a graphic strength and a genial humour seldom found in a 
narrative of the kind; it should become a classic of frontier literature.” 

Scotsman. 

“ As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book is capital reading. It is as full of hairbreadth escapes and dashing 
feats of courage and address as any romance, and picturesque incidents and 
vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every chapter. Though the story 
is full of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the pleasant touch 
of humour which runs through its pages, by the * human interest ’ which the 
author contrives to shed over the principal and subordinate personages, native 
and European, in his drama, and by the lightness and lucidity of his style. 
The book is good literature as well as good history .”—Pall MaU Gazette. 

“ Any one proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring 

chapters abundant justification for his pride.A book which deserves a place 

among the military chronicles which will live.”— Globe. 

“ Every page is quick with heroism.”— Outlook. 

“A fascinating description of a drama of stirring scenes .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ One of the very best books ever written about our frontier operations. It 
is a narrative of dramatic events, written with power, knowledge, and humour, 
in a style that is nothing less than masterful.”— Navy and Army Illustrated. 


THE AVENGING OF GOBDON. 

THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: a Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. 

By E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With 3 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar. Crown 8vo, 3s. (Jd. The 
narrative of an eye-witness. _ 


NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. By 

R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 800 Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vole., royal 8vo. 32a. net. 

"The book ia full of intereatiDg matter—a tale of braTe deeds simply told ; abundantly 
illustrated with prii ts and map*.”—Standard. 

"Will take Its place among Ihe permanent literature of Arctic exploration."—Times. 

“ It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ' Farthest North/ while its results 
are no leas valuable.”— Qlasg* to Herald. 

“ Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting "—World. 

“An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged book.’—At James’s Gasette. 


TWENTY 


YEARS in the NEAR 

Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


EAST. By 


A. HULME-BEAMAN. 0 ,„. 

A Personal Narrative of Experiences in Syria. Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan States. 

** One of the most entertaining hooks from beginning to end that we have had in our bands 
for a long time. It is unconventional in a high degree; it is written with rapacious humour; 
it ia full of adventures, great and small, and anecdotes without number.”—/tatty ChrontcU. 

MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 

By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“An interesting and adequate biography of one a ho had a prominent part in the adminis- 
i ration of the Navy. The whole book is one of the greatest interest.”— 1 tmee. 

THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes. Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. BURY, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vole. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top, 8e. fid. each ; crown 8vo, 6s. each ; Vol. VI. 

ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, 

M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

“A most attractive and admirably illustrated account.’’— Daily Chronicle. 

Some of the portraits are of extraordinary interest. "—Literature. 

ANNALS of WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By J. 

8ARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant Master. With numerous Illustrations. I)emy8vo, 
7s. fid. [Immediately. 

THE KINGDOM of HEAVEN HERE and HERE - 

AFTER. By Canon WINTERB0THAM, M. A., B.Sc., LL.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. fill. 

[ChCKCHMAK'S LiBRXRT. 

“ A refreshing book Exceedingly thoughtful and richly suggestive ."—Glasgow Herald. 

A GUIDE to PROFESSIONS and BUSINESS. By 


HENRY JONES. Crown 8vo. Is. fid. 
his volume cannot fail to be welcomed.”- 


-Glasgow Herald. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 

a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. Also beautifully bound in leather, 
3s. fid net. 

BEADING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2*. fid. 

A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 

•* Thoroughly sound counsels."— Speaker. 

** Axi extremely sensible little book ."—Manchester Guardian. 


THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Banyan. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. FIRTH, M.A With 39 Illustrations by 
R. Arming Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. By 

G. E. FARROW. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, fie. 

FICTION. 

D0MITIA By S. Baring-Gould, Author of "The 

Broom Squire,’’ Ac. Crown 8vo, 6a [Second Edition. 

“ A highly absorbing novel."— Public Opinion. ...... . . 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imsgination, has given a forcible picture of the 
horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome."— Spectator. 

THE ANGEL of the COVENANT. By J. Maclaren 

COBBAN. Crown 8vo. 6a _ , _ 

"The book has soenes of dramatic power. —Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Cobban has achieved a work of such rate distinction that there is nothing oom->arahle 
with it in recent Scottish romance. It is a great historical picture, in which fact and fancy 
are welded together in a fine realisation of the spirit of the times. —Pali Mall G ‘tstle. 

OWD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMGIR. By 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo,«a , , „ 

“ As a rule dog stories slightly bore us: Mr. Ollivant’s story carries conviction." 

" The humour of the book is fresh and buoyant."— Manchester Guardian. [ Haile Chronicle. 
“ By all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.”— Old! to*. 

" A book to read with admiration, and to praise with enthusiasm."— Bookman. 

44 Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seises the reader from 
the first. There are passages full of humour; others of intense pathos."—Lloyd's. 

" A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and .full of truest pathos. A genuine 
addition to literature."— British Weekly. 

A VENDETTA of the DESERT. By W. C. Scully. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. ... . 

•’ A strong and touching story of Boer life. ’—Academy. 

One of the best stories South Africa has yet given us. —Critic. 

“ A story characterised by force, poetry, and intimate local knowledge. — 

"A SPLENDID STORY." - * 

THE BATTLE of the STRONG: a Romance of 

Two Kingdoms. By GILBERT PARKER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction." 

Daily Chronicle. 

44 Such a splendid stonr, so splendidly told, will be read by the puhlic with avidity, and will 
add new honour even to Mr. Parker’s reputatiou."— St. Jam's'a Gantts 

** The book is full of varied emotion. It has open-air freshness, it has stir and movement," 

Daily News. 

“Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman. It is splendidly dramatic . 

44 Full of colour and spirit.”— Morning Po*. [Scctsihan. 

“ A strong and exciting book. It has vivid life and character, a romantically dramatic 
story, and a floe feminine character in Guida ."—Daily Mail. 


JUESSBS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any addresi. 
METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The only up-to-date Encyclopedia at present 
in the market. 

Complete in 10 vola., imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; half-mor., 
£7 108. 

SHEFFIELD iyDEFENDERS T, 4th January. 1898. r | 
•• Probably the best reference work in the world u Chamber* s 
Encyclopeedia.’" j 

CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A NEW LARGE-TYPE 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ] 
Cloth, 12 b. 0d.; half-morocco, 18s. 

■dltad by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

« t« not only ohesp, but learned, easy of > 
referenoe, and comprenenaivw” - Weekly Sm. 

*• An almost indispensable adjunct of every rnailer stebla^ 

CHAMBERS’S 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 15 b. 

“ The best biographical dictionary in a single Tolumo that 
him appeared for a loug time."— Athentxum. 

CHAMBERS’S 

CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 

Topographical, statistical. Historical, 
Pronouncing- 

Cloth, 6s.; or with 32 Maps, cloth, 8s. 

- a r „y naeful volume, which contain, a roallv t-rodlglou. 
amount of infotmation about many thmuanda of places^^^ 

NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

In rich cloth bindings, and charmingly Illustrated by 
Lewie Banmer, Yf. H. C. Groome, W. Boucher, 

P, Tarrant, G. Nioolet, and J. Finnemore. 

5/—THE GIRLS of ST, WODE’S. By 

L. T. MEADE. 

“There will he unmitigated delight among the hath- 

fnl maiden, ot fifteen over 1,- T. Meade. Ctrl.of St. 
WodeV Punch. 

8/6—BELLE. By the Author of “Tip- 

' Cat,” ‘* Laddie,” 4c. 

“ Will t>oore an instantaneous and well-deserved 
suocess.”— Vanity Fair. 

8/6—HERMY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

' •• We hope all mothers of little girls will buy * Hermy ’ 

for their small daughteis.”— V unity Fair. 

2 / 6 —GRBYLING TOWERS. By Mrs. 

molesworth. 

.• Told in amort engaging and 


SEELEY & CO.’S 

LIST. 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution 

from him of some later Paiuten. J. T. NETTLE8HIP. 


With 6 Copper Plates and 30 other 
net 


[lustrations. Cloth, 6s. 


1 Exceedingly interesting reading. The monograph is charm¬ 
ingly illustrated by many beautiful reproductions of Morland s 
work."— Scotsman. 

THE HOPE of IMMORTALITY: an 

Essay incorporating the Hulsean Lectures of 1897-98. By 
the Mort Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Bishop of Calcutta. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ An essay which treats in a particularly interesting way the 
Christian hope tf immortality for the soul. — Record. 

“ States its arguments so freshly and eloquently that it can¬ 
not but be read with interest by many to whom the study of the 
subject as a chapter of thwology would be both impossible and 
distasteful."—Scotsman. 

TITIAN: a Study of his Life and 

Work. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With 8 Copper Plates 
and many other Illustrations. Super ioj al 8vo, 9s. net. 
“Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrat'd, and carefully in' 
dexed the book is oue which cannot but delight every true 
lover of art."— Daily Telegraph. 

ARMOUR in ENGLAND- By J. Starkie 

GARDNER. With 16 Coloured Plates and many other 
Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 9s. net. 

•• Concise, ’ull, and interesting, enriched with a number of 
beautiful illustrations.”— Birmingham Pott. 

ANIMALS of TO-DAY : their Life and 

Conversation. By O. J. CORNISH. Author of “Life at the 
Zoo," Ac. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs by C. 
Reid, of NYuhaw. Crown 8*o, cloth, ««. 

“ Quite one of the brightest books of popular Natural His¬ 
tory is Mr. Cornish’s forcinating study of ‘Animals of To- 
Day.’ "— Leeds Mercury 

TOM TUG and OTHERS: Sketches in a 

Domestic Menagerie. By Mrs. A. M. DEW SMITH, 
Author of “ confidences of an Amateur Gardener. With 
12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

“ Mrs. Dew Smith can draw the character of a dog so surely 
and minutely that it interests us far n.ore than the human 
characters in the mass of fiction to-day. —Manchester Guarduin. 
This charming volume."— World. 

THE WAR in the PENINSULA. By 

ALEXANDER INNF8 f-HAND, Author of "The Life of 
Bir Edwanl Handy." With 4 Portrait! on Copwr-Wel- 
liugtou. Sir John Moore. Soult, and MalXSaa^-and « Plana 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

•• Admirably lucid and well proportioned, well equipped with 
maps and plans, and contains excellent portraits.-» 

( rlatffo'* Herald. 

AFRICA In the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

R/— DASH and DARING. By G. A. 

8/ HUNT?, G. MANVILLE FENN, D. 

KER, &o. 

" No greater treat oould be given to Die avera^e, boy 
than to make him a present of Dash and Daring. 

6/—DRAW SWORDS! By G. ManvUle 

' FENN. 

"A veritable prize for a bort of our boy, in the 
coming «saion.--HoncA»Ur Courier. 

s/fi-THE WHITE PRINCESS of the 

3/0-1 c:ITY . By D. L. JOHNSTONE. 

•• Bov. w 111 be fascinated by Mr. Johnetono* brilliantly 
written and ezeiting romance. — Glaagom Doily AfaiL 

8/6—O’ER TARTAR DESERTS. By 

3/0 DAVID KER. 

"The reader i. swept along breathleM with adren- 
tura’-SVlfUid IwJxpntdr.nL 

8/6—NIC BEVEL. By G. Manvllle Fenn. 

' •• Thi. i. an evcellcnt piece of wort; no one who haa 

begif- Nie Revel' will fail to fini.h It.--Spectator. 

4 i rni a MONTI- By the Author of 

t/— COL * J 0 l^I HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN.- 


2 /—THE TWO GREAT POETS (Shake- 

gpeare and Tennyson). 

1 /-TENNYSON : the Story of his Life. 

1 / * 11 By E. J. CUTHBERTSON. 

just published. Price 2e. 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S NEW RECITER. 

Edited *>y ©• H. MORHON. 

entirely new selection. 

Inclmliog Pieces from 

t 7 ANGWILL, tan MACLAREN. 8. r. c rookett, 
^rnH\ DAVIOSIIN, Sir EDWIN ARN JLD, 

J ° GU? BOOTHBY. MARK TWAIN, 

4c. 


W. 4 R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


Cecil Rhode*. Crown 8vo, Oe. 

“A really valuable book — readable throughout, and may bo 
warmly commended to the general reader as perhaps the only 
history up to date of what Mr. Sanderson calls ‘ the oldest and 
the newest of the continents.’ "Spectator. 

THE KING’S REEVE and HOW HE 

SUPPED with HIS MASTER. An Old-World Comedy. 
By the Rev. E. GILL1 AT, Author of " In Lincoln Green.” 
W ith Illustrations by Sydney HalL Os. 

“ Mr. Gilliat is singularly successful as a writer of historical 
romance_He has the gilts whioh are needed, and has. more¬ 

over, such charm of style that it >s a real treat to read what he 
writes.”— Athenafum. 

“We have read no other historical story so fascinating since 
we closed ' In Lincoln Green.’"— St James’s Gasette. 

HEROES Of CHIVALRY and ROMANCE. 

Beowulf. Arthur, and Siegfried. By the Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH. With8Illustrations in Colour by G. Morrow. Be. 

“ A beautifully illustrated bock, well written and scholarly." 

.S cotoman. 

“ Couched in vigorous language, and as exciting and interest¬ 
ing as it can well be.”— Church Belle. 

THE ISLAND of the ENGLISH: a Story 

of Napoleon’s Days. By FRANK COWPER, Author of 
“ Caedwiilla,” “ The Captain of the Wight." 4c. With 
Illustrations by George Morrow. 6s. 

“An unusually spirited story ."—i iiectator. 

“An excellent tale of the early days of the last war [with 
France... - full of interest and excitement.”—Standard. 

UNDER the DOME of ST. PAUL’S, In 

ihe Dny6 of Sir Christopher Wreu: a 8toiy. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. Author of “In Westminster Choir," 4c. 
With Illustrations by T. Hamilton Ciawford. 5s. 

“ We can most warmly recommend the book to all who love 
St. Paul’s, uud w ho would kn* w something of the personal 
charm of the diau to whose genius we owe the great cathedral 
and its crow n ot City churches.”— Church Timee.Amtetese 

A NEST of SKYLARKS: a Story. By 

M E WINCHESTER. Author of “A Nest of Sparrows." 
With Illustrations. 5s. 

“ Miss Wiuch.fleis tales I t girls are right in feeling un¬ 
affected in sentiment, true in sympathy, high and enact in 
pnnciplc, and sound in judgment. * A Nest, of Sk\larks' is in 
ull uspects worthy n the previous stories.”— World. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE LARGE SECOND EDITION 18 EXHAUSTED. 

A THIRD EDITION READY TUESDAY. 

FATHER ANTHONY. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Cloth, 6s. 

“One of the most touching and dramatic stories 
ever written in connection with Irish life. Mr. 
Buchanan has never conceived a more finely-drawn 
character than * Father Anthony.’ ” 

T. P. 0‘Cohhor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun. 

” Mr. Buchanan is thoroughly in his element with 
•n Irish tale like * Father Anthony.’ Altogether it is 
a perfect story of its type.”— St. James's Gazette. 

RICHARD MARSH’8 NEW NOVEL. 

A LARGE THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 

CURIOS : Some Strange Adven- 

TURES of TWO BACHELORS. Bv RICHARD 
MARSH, Author of “The Beetle. Cloth, 6a. 
Fully Illustrated. 

“Grim, fantastic, and humorous. The most effective 
shocker yet invented by the author of ’The Beetle.’ Mr. 
Ayton Symington has illustrated this remarkable volume 
admirably World. 

“ Mr. Marsh is a master of sensationalism. The mysteries 
are clever and Ingeulously developed, and the incidents are 
brightly described, terse, and amusing. —Daily Graphic. 

H. A. HINKSON’S NEW NOVEL. 

WHEN LOVE IS KIND. By the 

Author of “ Up for the Green,” Ac. ('loth, 6s. 

“Among the most readable a-.d entertaining wo»ks of 
fiction."—Sunday Timee. "This charming love story.”— Aca 

' Un " 1 ' SECOND LARGE EDITION OP 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID’S New Novel. 

A WARD of the KING. By the 

Author of “ The Story of Lois,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION OF 
E8ME STUART’S NEW NOVEL. 

SENT to COVENTRY. By the 

Author of “ A Woman of Forty,” 4c. Cloth, 6s, 
SECOND LARGE EDITION OF 
CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE 

CASTLE 0RI0L. By the Author of 

“ The Captive of Pekin,” 4c. Cloth, 6s. 

“His story is fresher, more instructing, has more vigour 
than many which it has been our lot to read of late " 

St. James'» Budget. 

“A fine romance which has many of the qualities of SootTs 
novels and none of their pedantry "—Birmingham Qaseite. 

A REVELATION OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 

THE HOSPITAL SECRET. By 

JAMES COMPTON Cloth, 6a. 

This Novel i« by a well-known Author, who. for certain 
reasons, hides hi* identity under au assumed name. 

ROBERT THYNNE’S NEW BOOK. 

IRISH HOLIDAYS. By the Author 

of “ Captain Flinders,” Ac. Cloth, 08. 

" Mr. Thynne has already shown how well he knows his 
Irelaud, and also how pleasantly he can communicate what he 
knows. It was to be expected that his * Irish Holidays’ would 
be an interesting and well-written book, and expectation will 
not be disappointed. The plan of It is admirable. If anyooe 
wanted a readable volume which would enable him r.ally to 
understand something of ‘the oondition-of-Ireland’ question 
of some ten years ago. we do not know where we could lay 
bauds on a better than this. The writer has more than kuovr- 
ltdge of the people. He haa sympathy and the insight that 
sympathy gives. The book is full of incident and not lacking 
in oomeay.— Scotsman, December 5, First Review. 

THIRD TH0U8AND. 

WHEN the MOFOKE CALLS. 

22 Illustrations. Cloih, 3s. 8d. 

“Mr. William 8. Walker is steeped in the traditions of 
Australian bush-lore, and his collection of tales are full of the 
sound of the vagrant’s song of fieedom, and are particularly 
fresh and unhackneyed."— World. 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN ROMANCE. 

BY JUMNA’S BANKS. By Paul 

MARKHAM. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The book is livel y and bright always, and should not fail to 
interest any reauer who takes it up."— Scotsman. 


Lrndon : SEELEY & CO, Limitsd, 
as, Great Russell Street. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 

A KEY to the WAVERLEY 

NOVELS. In < hronological Sequence, with In¬ 
dex of the Principal Characters. By HENRY 
GREY, Author of " The Classics for the Million,” 
4c. KiRhth Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 8d. 

“ An admirable idea carried out with great litenrr skill." 

trlaecow Herald. 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

THE DEMON of the WIND. 

By G. H. JACKSON. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos St., Strand 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS 

BY O. A. HENTY. 

UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: a Tale of the 

Peninsular War. With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
edge 8, Os. 

“ A good sequel to the capital story of * With Moore at Corunna,’ which appeared a year ago.”— Times, 

BOTH SIDES the BORDER: a Tale of Hotspur and 

Glendower. With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

. “ Mr. Hentv manages to retain the reader’s intjrest throughout the story, which he tells clearly and 
vigorously.”— Daily Telegraph. 

AT ABOUKIR and ACRE: a Story of Napoleon’s 

Invasion of Egypt With 8 Page Illustrations by William Bainey, B.I., and 3 Plans. Crown 8vo 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" This spirited story is cononred anlt »1«1 in Mr. Hanty's very happiest vein .”—Manchester Guardian 


MR. 

Price 6s- each. 


HENTY'S PREVIOUS 

Price 6s each. 


With FREDERICK the GREAT. 

With MOORE at CORUNNA. 

AT AGINCOURT. 

With COCHRANE the DAUNT¬ 
LESS. 

A KNIGHT of the WHITE C ROSS. 

The TIGER of MYSORE. 

WULF the SAXON. 

8T. BARTHOLOMEWS EVE. 

THROUGH the 8IKH WAR. 

BERIO the BRITON. 

IN GREEK WATERS. 

The DA8H for KHARTOUM. 

REDSKIN and COWBOY. 

BY RIGHT of CONQUEST. 

BY ENGLAND’S AID. 

With LEE in VIRGINIA. 

BY PIKE and DYKE. 

The LION of ST. MARK. 

CAPTAIN BAYLEY'8 HEIR. 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 

By CATHERINE TYNAN. 

The HANDSOME BRANDONS: 

A Story for Girls. With 13 Page Illustrations 
by Gertrude Demain Hammond, R.I. Crown 
bvo, cloth elegant, olivii.e edges, ts. 

‘• This is a really excellent niece ofwrk. . . • 
Well written throughout.” -Spectator. 

By KIRK MUNROE. 

IN PIRATE WATERS. With 

8 Illustrations by Taber. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 8s. 

11 tale of the American Navy of adventure and 
encounters. 1 ’—.Academy. 


FOR the TEMPLE. 

The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 
With WOLFE in CANADA. 
When LONDON BURNED. 

The LION of the NORTH. 

With OLIVE in INDIA. 

IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE. 
THROUGH the FRAY. 

UNDER DRAKE’8 FLAG. 
TRUE to the OLD FLAG. 


BOOKS 

Price Bs. each. 

IN the REIGN of TERROR. 
ORANGE and GREEN. 
BRAVEST of ti e BRAVE. 

A FINAL RECKONING. 

The CAT of BUBA8TES. 

FOR NAME and FAME. 
DRAGON and the RAVEN. 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 
BY SHEER PLUCK. 

FAOING DEATH. 


Price 6 s- each. 

A MARCH on LONDON. 

ON the IRRAWADDY. 
THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. 
IN ihe HEART of the ROCKIES. 
A JACOBITE EXILE. 
CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST. 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND. 
MAORI and SETTLER. 

ONE of the 28i h. 


Price 38- 6d- each. 

The YOUNG COLONISTS. 

A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 

1 Price 2s- 6d. 

STURDY and STRONG. 

Price Is. 6 d. each. 

TALES of DARINGaud DANGER. 
, YARNS on the BEACH. 

’ By OLIPHANT 8MEATON. 

A MYSTERY of the PACIFIC. 

With 8 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ A most fascinating story .’■—Pall Hall OazelU. 

By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

A GIRL of TO DAY. With 6 

Page Illustrations by Gertrude Domain Ham¬ 
mond, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

14 Excellently written, interesting all through, and 
admirably illustrated.' Globe. 


MESSRS. NELSON'S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Complete List post free o n application. 

NEW TALES BY HERBERT HA YENS. 

1. IN the GRIP of the SPANIARD. By 

HERBERT HAYENS, Author of "Under the 
Lone Star,” "Tha British Legion, Ac. With 9 
Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

‘‘Thrilling tala of adventure.”— Morning Adcertieer. 

2 . A FIGHTER in GREEN: a Tale of 

Algeria. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of 
“ Flghilng jor Freedom.” “ Under the Lone Star.” 
“ Cievely sahib,” &o. With 0 Illustrations by B. 
Talbjt Kelly, R B A. Crown 8ro, bevelled boards, 
elnth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

"AbouDda with stirring incidents ”— Church Review. 

NEW STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE BY HAROLD 
AVERY 

1. THE DORMITORY FLAG: a School 

Story. By HAROLD AVERY. With 8 Illustra¬ 
tions by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, ta. 

2 . THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: its Trials 

and Triumphs. By HAROLD AVERY, Author of 
*'8jldlers of the Queen,” “ Frank’s First Term.” 
&c. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
Poet 8vo, doth extra, 3s 6d. 

14 A very ple asant *nd wholesome story.”— Spectator. 


By 8HEILA E. BRAINE. 

THE TURKISH AUTOMATON: 

A Tale of the Time of Catherine the Great of 
Russia. With 8 Page Illustrations by William 
Rainey, R. I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“ An absorbing Russian tale, founded on fact.” 

Outlook. 

FINELY ILLUSTRATED 

An ALPHABET 


By GORDON STABLES. 

COURAGE. TRUE HEARTS: 

The 8tory of Three Boys who Sailed in Search 
of Fortune. With 6 Page Illustrations bv 
W. 8. Btacey. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
41 An excellent book for boys.” 

St. James*8 Gazette. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

of ANIMALS. 


I 


_ With 26 Full-Page 

Plates, a large number of \ignette?, and Cover Design by Carton Moore Park. Demy Ito (13 
inches by 10 inches), 6s. J K 

** Unreserved praise must be bestowed upon * An Alphabet of Animals ’ by Carton Moore Park, whose 
illustrations are not only extremely clever, but highly artistic to boot.” — Daily Telegraph. 

The TROUBLES of TATTERS, and other Stories. B 

ALICE TALLIN MORRIS. With 62 charmiDg Illustrations in Black and White by Alice 
Woodward Square 8vo, decoraled c'oth boards, 3s. 6d. 

*' Miss Woolward's drawings are remarkably clever, and this is altogether a delightful book.”— Globe 

ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 

With 20 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour, Decorative Title-Page, and Cover Design. Imperial 

“VO, 28. 0(1 ■ 

. F've many happy half hours to Hale ones. The amusing verses are accompanied by bright and 

original illustrations, which add to their charm.” — Punch. ° 

The REIGN of PRINCESS 


New TALES BY S, EVERETT-GREEN. 

1. FRENCH and ENGLISH : a Story of 

the Struggle la the West. By E. EVERETT- 
OKEEN. Author of "In Taunton Town,” “ Shut 
In.” “The Sign of the Red Cross,” &c. With 
7 IUostratlons by Wal Paget, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, bevelled boards, cl.th extra, gilt top, 5s. 

2 . TOM TUFTONS TOLL. By B. 

EVBBETT-GREBN, Author of "Shut In.” “In 
the Days of Chivalry,” Ac. With 6 Illustrations by 
W. 8. Stacey Post 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. fid. 

“ Full of stirring Interest.”— Record. 

3. BSTHEft’SCHARGE. ByE. Evarett- 

GREEN, Author of “Oliva Koscoe,” "Loyal 
Hearts and True,” So. With 8 Illustrations by 
J. H. Bacon. Post 8vo, cloth extra, !s. 8d. 

** A thoroughly enjoyable book."— Church Review. 


NASEA. By Amelia 


HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With over 50 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 2 s. od. 

"Will be pleasant reading tor yonng and old.We can thoroughly recommend thia little book 

which is adequately illustrated by Mr. Paul Hardy.”— Athente uin. * 

CHIPS and CHOPS. By R. Neish. With 16 Illus- 

trations by H. R. Millar. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

“ A charming book of short stories, excellently illustrated.”— London Review. 

Also NEW STORY BOOKS at Prices from 2s. 8d. to 6d. 

BLACKIE # SO.VS NEW CATALOGUE OF HOOKS suitable Jor Presentation, #c,. 

tent poit free on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 


NEW BOOK BY LUCY TAYLOR. 

THROUGH PERIL. TOIL, and PAIN. 

By LUCY TAYLOR, Anther of “ Frits of Prussia,” 
"Goiogon Pilgrimage,” 4c. With Illustrations 
by W. H. Margetson. Crown Svo, cluth extra, 4s. 
“ From first till last It Is thoroughly inter»stiog.” 
_ Christian World. 

N-w ami cheaper E litlon. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADERS of the 

LAST CENTURY ; or, England a Hundred Yean 
Ago. By Rev. J. C. RYLE, Lord Bishop of Liver- 
_ pool. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. _ 

“ Full of charm for a child.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK. Stories 

and Verses. Over 80 Coloured Illustrations. 
Sm.lUto, 283 pages, c oth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
Matter, pictures, binding, and bold type combine to 
make th is a moat att r acti ve book for children. 

A Charming New Picture Book. 

YOUNGSTERS. A Volume of Pictures 

and Stories With Coloured Plates. Royal 4to. 
276 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Full of delightful pictures and pleasing stories of 
exactly the kind that the little ones l ike. 

44 One of the best Christmas gift-books which have been 
published this year.”— Review of Reviews. 

THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By 

SKELTON KUPPORD. Author of "Hammond's 
Hard Lines," " The Mess that Jack Made,” Ac. 
With Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. Pest 8vo, 
cloth extra 8s. fid. 

NEW WORK BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 

THE 8E0RET of ACHIEVEMENT. A 

Book designed to teach that the highest Achieve¬ 
ment Is that which results iu noble Manhood and 
Womanhood, that character is the only success. 
By 0RI80N 8WETT MARDEN. Author of‘‘Archi¬ 
tects of Fate,” etc. Illustrated with Portraits of 
_Eminent Persons. PoitSvo, cloth extra, price 3s.6d. 

STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, by Mrs. EDWIN 
HOHLER. 

THE GREEN TOBY JUG and the 

PRINCESS WHO LIVED OPPOSITE. Stories 
for Little Children. By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. fid. 

“ A charming story."— Review of Reviem. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

35 nml 86, Paternoster Row. London, E.C ; 
Parkaide, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICA TIONS. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8ro, with Portrait of Charles XII., price 6s. 

CHARLES XII. of SWEDEN. By 

08CAR BROWNING. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo. ... 

With 66 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, a Frontispiece by 
R. Talbot Kelly. R.B.A., and 2 Maps, pnce 16s. 

FROM SPHINX to ORACLE. Through 

the Lybian Desert to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By ARTHUR SILVA 
WHITE, Hon. F.R.S.G.8., Author of 14 The Development of Africa, &c. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12 b. 

GIPSY FOLK-TALES. By Francis 

HINDES GROOME, Author of “In Gipsy Tents,” "Two Suffolk 
Friends,” “ Kriegspiel," Ao. 

Eighth Edition. In I vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 

AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts-Dunton, 

Author of “ The Coming of Love: Ronha Boswell ’b Story,” Ac. 

Third Printing now ready. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 8s. «d. 

THE SECOND THOUGHTS of an 

IDLE FELLOW. By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of “ Three Men in 
a Boat,” “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” Ac. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6e. 

NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. Robins 

(Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 44 Her Point of View,** 44 The Ides 
of March,*’ Ac. ! 

Now ready, in 1 voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SECRET of KYRIELS. By E. 

NESBIT, Author of “ Lays and Legends,” “ Grim Tales,” " Something 
Wrong,” Ac. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

THE MAIN CHANCE. By Christabel 

COLERIDGE, Author of "Waynflete, , • “ The Tender Mercies of 
the Good,** Ac. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with cover in colours, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for 

Children. By CUTBBEBT SPURLING. With 14 Illnetratione by 
Duncan Tate. 

In 1 vol. 4to, with special cover lithographed in nine odours, prioe 2s. 0d. 

THE LEGEND of the CHRISTMAS 

ROSE. By A. O'D. BABTH0LEYBN6. Illustrated by Delapoer 
Downing. 

Second Edition now ready. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra doth, 6e. 

THE LIGHT? A Romance. By 

BERNARD HAMILTON. Fully Illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Second Edition. In 1 vol., crown 6vo, gilt top, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

PICTURES of TRAVEL, and Other 

Poems. By MACKENZIE BELL, Author of “A Memoir of Chrietma 
Rossetti,** * 4 Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,” Ac. 

NEW ADDITION to HURST & BLACKETT’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each in 1 voL, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 

IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH, 

A MATTER of SKILL, and Other Stories. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

PART of the PROPERTY. 

MARY FENWIC K’S DAUGHTER . 

EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

To RIGHT the WRONG. IN aw* 

DONOVAN. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

WE TWO. KNIGHT’S ERRANT. 

WON BY WAITING. 

SALTED WITH FIRE. By George 

MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” “ Sir Gibbie,' Ac. 
1 vol., 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. Price 6s. 

DAVID ELGINBBOD. I ROBERT FALCONER. 

SIR GIBBIE. I ALEC FORBES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WESSEX POEMS 

AND OTHER VERSES. 

By THOMAS HARDY 

With 31 Illustrations by tie Author. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
gilt top, 6 b. 

Uniform with the Library Edition of Thomas Hardy’s Novels. (A. 
few oopies handsomely bound for presentation P n r r ^ 8 ’ 1 ' 8 ;, bd - 

each.) yJycxL wte/t. 

STIRRING NEW NOVEL BY 

MARRIOTT WATSON 

THE ADVENTURERS 
THE ADVENTURERS 

A STORY OF TREASURE TROVE. 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 

With Illustrations by A. I. Keller. Cloth extra, 6s. 

REALISTIC ROMANCE 

OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

HIS COUNTERPART 

By RUSSELL. M. QARNIER 

Cloth extra, 6s. 

MARGARE T DELAND’S NEW WORK 

OLD CHESTER TALES 

By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. [ Next Week. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 

LATEST NOVEL 

THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “ The Great Stone of 
Sardis,” &o. Crown 8 yo, doth extra, 6a 

“The book is a notable one for the season.” 

Atheleum. 

TBE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ROBIN HOOD. 

By BARRY PAIN. 

With many fine Hlnstrations by A. Forestier. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

«Related with a tenderness and a poetical refinement which 
mak«. it very delightful reading.”— Daily Newt. 

THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ROBIN HOOD. 

NOTE.—An Interesting Lilt of New Books post free to anf 
part of the World . 


WAWUAAJ. _|_-- v , 

HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London ew or 
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ME. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

NEW ART BOOKS. 

GAINSBOROUGH, and his PLACE in ENGLISH ART. 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
Magnifioently Illustrated. 1 voL, imperial 4to, £6 6a. net. 

Time No more beautiful book baa ever been issued from the English Press than 
Mr. Walter Armstrong's folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustrations of the book are 
extremely fine, and cover Gainsborough’s whole wide range.” 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man 

of..8cience. Authorised Translation from the French of EUGENE 
MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, Ac. With many beautiful 
Illustrations. Uniform in size with Michel’s “ Rembrandt.'* In 2 vols., 
£2 2s. net. 

Daiiw New*.— *• M. Monti's previous studies in the Renaissance have admirably qualified 
him for his present task. The book from every point of view must be reckoned among the 
most important and attractive art books of the time." 

FASHION in PARIS. The Various Phases of Femi- 

nine Taste from 1707 to 1897. By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated ty 
Lady MARY LOYD. Profusely Illustrated by Francois Courboin. 
1 vol., imperial 8vo, 36s. 

Punch.— " As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatist, for 
stage-manager and theatrical oostumier, this work is a moet valuable authority. The colour¬ 
ing of the pictures is excellent.” 

N.B.—Copies of this book may be had of all Booksellers by paying instalments. 

LONDON TYPES. By William Nicholson. With 

Qnatoraaios by W. E. HENLEY. 6 b. [Sacond impression. 

Tm Ehtiki Fi.sr Somov out ot Prist. Sicovo Ixtrixsior Now Birot. 

IN the FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a 

Journey in Tibet. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. Profusely 
Illustrated. 2 vols., £1 12s. net. 

Athencnan.—” The aooount he has written of his travels and adventures is vivid and often 
fascinating. His frequent notices of carious customs are full of interest, and numerous illus¬ 
trations from photographs or sketches taken on the spot render this one of the most attractive 
records of travel published recently.” 

A JOURNEY in MOROCCO, MOGREB EL ACKSA. 

By a. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With s Portrait. In l vol., 
8vo, 9a. 

CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Pasolini. 

Abridged and Translated by PAUL SYLVESTER. Illustrated with 
numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 10s. 

PoU Mau Oaeette.—” Count Pasolini’s careful study is a faithful reflex of the early age 
of the Ren ai ss an ce—One word should be added in praise of Mr. Sylvester's translation 
which reads almost like an original work.” 

A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. By James 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Crown 8vo, 6s. (.Literatures of the World. 

Spectator.—” The work before us is one which no student can henceforth neglect_if the 

1 ' i date. We cloee with a renewed expression 
s marked and full of piquancy, the phrases 


student would keep his knowledge of Spanish up to date. We close with a renewed expression 
of admiration for this excellent mumsl; the style is n 


dwell in the memory.” 


MR. FROUDE and CARLYLE. By David Wilson. 

1 vol., 8vo, 10a. 0d. 

Glasgow Herald.— ' Mr. Wilson entirely removes from Carlyle's character the one great 
stain that Fronde laid upon it. We believe that his work will endure close examination, and 
ws are thankful for it. He seems to have left no source of information unexamined, and 
gives us much fresh material.” 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. By 

GEORGE BRANDES. 2 vo1b., Roxburghe gilt top or buckram uncut, 
demy 8vo. 24s.. net. 

Athencnan.—” No other single work on Shakespeare includes so much, so much that is 
valuable... .There is no side of his subjeot which he neglect#—his book is, in its way, encyclo¬ 
paedic. Dr. Brandes is a great compiler, but he is more. Shakespeare to him is a magnificent 
reality.” 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE OPEN QUESTION. By C. E. Raimond. 

St James’s Oamtt a—"This is an extraordinarily fine novel. We have not, for many 
years, come across a serious novel of modern life which has impressed our imagination or 
created such an instant oonvietion of the genius of its writer." 


GLORIA MUNDI. 


By Harold Frederic. 

f8econd impression. 


Daily Chronicle .—'" Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a triumph of characterisation 
rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by our greatest. 

TONY DBUM, a COCKNEY BOY. By Edwin Pugh. 

With 10 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. 
Beggarstaff, and a Cover Design by William Nicholson. 

Atksncsum .—"There is muoh that is graphic, direct, and simple in Mr. Pugh's pre¬ 
sentment ot Tony, his sister, parents, and surroundings_He shows that even the children 

of the slums have their short hour of irresponsible merriment. Tony's good heart and the 
early devotion ot his sister Honor are given with life-like and touching traits.” 

THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. [Second impression. 

Timet .—'"The most copious criticism could really do little more than advise novel-readers 
by all means to read ‘The Widower.’ They will remain incredulous but amused. It is not a 
ease of mcrtdvlas odi .” 

THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. [Second impression* 

Daily Hew s.—“The first story shows Mr. James’s subtlest characteristics, his supremo 
delieaoy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. The second story is a 
Delightful oomedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.” 


VIA LUC1S. By Kassandra Vivaria. 


Daily Telegraph.—” No one who r 
lpletely described, can doubt for 
autobiography.” 


reads these passages, in which the life of the spirit is so 

hex 


instant that the author is laying bare her soul’s 


THE CHILD of PLEASURE. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

Daily MaiL—” A powerful study of passion, masterly of its kind.” 

BJOBNSON’S NOVELS and TALES. Edited by 

EDMUND GOSSE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, each vol. 3s. net. Uniform Edition. 

Vol. VIII.—ABSOLOM'S HAIR, and A PAINFUL MEMORY. 

TURGENEV’S NOVELS and TALES. Translated 

from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
each vol. Ss. net. Uniform Edition. 

Vol. XII.—A LIAR Of tho STIPPRS. 

Ah Illustrated Announcement List and General Catalogue will be 
forwarded poet free on Application. 

London; WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.O. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270—271, STRAND, LONDON. 


The English Emersons. A History of the 

Emerson Family in Great Britain from the Earliest Time*, arranged 
under counties of England, Scotland, and Ireland. With 70 Illustrations 
(4 Photogravures), and full Index. Compiled by P. H. EMERSON. 4to. 

Of this important genealogical work, which has cost the Author years 
of labour, only five hundred copies are printed. Fifty of these are palled on 
the best hand-made paper with the photogravures on Japanese vellum. The 
price of this edition de luxe iB £4 4s. net (£4 10s. for the United States); of 
the ordinary edition, £2 2s. net (£2 10s. for the United States). 

[Beads almost immediately. 

Tudor Translations Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

The forthcoming Number is: 

Suetonius. History of Twelve Caesars, trans¬ 
lated into English by PHILEMON HOLLAND, Anno 1606. With an 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 2 vole., net £1 4s. 

[Ready shortly. 

V Subscribers who remit cash with order, before publication, wil 
receive the work at £1 (£1 Os. 7d. by Parcel Post). 

The following numbers of the Tudor Translations are still procurable at 
the affixed net prioes: Underdown’s Heliodorus, 12s.; Mabbe’s Celestina, 12s.; 
Shelton’s Don Quixote, 4 vols., £2 8s.; Danett’s Comines, S vols., £1 4 b. ; 
Fenton’s Bandello, 2 vols., £L 4s. 

Three more works will be issued in the Tudor Translations : In 1899 (a) 
The Courtyer, Englished from the Italian of Baldassare Castiglione by 
THOMAS HOBY, with Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH, (b) Pantagruel 
and Gargantua, E nglished from the French of Rabelais, by Si* THOMAS 
URQUHART, with Introduction by CH. WHIBLEY. (c) In 1900, an issue 
to be introduced by the general editor will oomplete the series. It will be 
particularised in due course. 


JUST OUT. 

The Mirror of Perfection; being an English 

version of the " Speculum Perfections *' of Brother Leo, the favourite 
disciple of St. Francis of Assisi. By SEBASTIAN EVANS, lflmo, 
elegantly printed at the Ballantyne Press, and bound in specially designed 
cloth cover, 2s. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. An 

English Prose Version by JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 10mo, 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, elegantly bound in 
Persian cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Government mid Democracy. Essays by 

J. J. CHAPMAN, Author of “ Emerson and other Essays.** Crown 8vo, 
cloth, top gi't, 3s. 6d. 

44 The whole history of man shows that progress oomee in the shape of an 
increasing tender-heartedness whiohean give no lucid aooount of itself, because 
it is an organic prooess." 

Emerson, and Other Essays. By J. J. 

CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, top gilt, Ss. 6d. 


In the Republic of Letters. By W. Mac- 

NEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature at Maeon’s College, 
Birmingham. 3s. Gd. Contents: The Poetry of Matthew Arnold, the 
Poetry of George Meredith, the Poetry of De Veres, the Novels of George 
Meredith, the Rom&ntio Revival, Ac. 

The New Quest. By Angus Rotherham. 

Being an account of a pilgrimage made by a sufferer from Weltschmers 
in search of a remedy. How the Wandering Jew directed him to the 
Castle of the Crown of Thorns, and how ho found Faith, Hope, and 
Charity still alive. How after Distractions, Adventures and Tempta¬ 
tions all duly Bot forth, he found the Physic his mind required very near 
at hand all the while. With some Poetry by tho way. Demy 8vo* 
Printed in old style, at the Merry mount Press, on hand-made paper, and 
bound in half parchment. 6s. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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CLAREND ON PRESS, OXFORD. 

Just published, 8vo, with a Portrait, cloth, 12s. 8d. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS on NATURAL THEO- 

LOGY and ETHICS. By WILLIAM WALLACE, late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Edited, with a Biographical Introdnctiop, by EDWARD 
0A1RD, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Just published, pp. viii + 31*, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES in INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Thomas 


EBSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L. 


MESSRS. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 1 alf-hound, 10s. Ed. net. 

THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY and the SETTLE- 

MENT of RELIGION. 1568-1664. By HENRY GEE, D.D., F.8.A. With 
Illustrative Documents and Lists. 

Literature: "Mr. Gee has given to the wcrld one of the mrst valuable 
studies, in detail, on an important part of the English Reformation that has 
ever appeared." 

Now ready, Vol. I. (Eases. I. to V.), in buck ram, price £2 12s. 6d. 

NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINO NOSTRI 

IESD CHRIST! LATINE, Sccundem Editionem Sencti Hieronymi. 
Ad Codicum Msnnscriptorum ftdem receuBUit IOHANNKS WORDS- 
WORTH. S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis ; in operis societatem adsomto 
Henrico Ioliano Wnite, A.M. Fasc. I., Its. 6d. i Faac. II., 7a 8d.; Faso. 
III., 12s. 6d.; Fasc. IV., 10s. 6d.; Fasc. V., 10s. 6d. 

A Binding Case is issned for the above Five Fanes, at 3a, 

Just published, *to, buckram, gilt top, 23s. net. 

A DICTIONARY of PROPER NAMESand NOTABLE 

MATTERS of DANTE. By PAG ST TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

Just published, pp. 686, poet 6vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CAESAR DE BELLO GALLIOO. According to the 

Text of Emmanuf 1 Hoffmann (Vienna, 1880). Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE 8TOC K. 

Scotsman: “ The writer carries lightly in enormous burden of erudition in 
ancient bisiory, and in classical antiquities, and makes exact scholarship 
attractive by a clear and interesting style.” 

Just published, pp. lx + 6*3, demy 8vo, olotb, with a Facsimile, price 21s. 

P. OVIDI NASONIS HEROIDES. With the Greek 

Translation of Plauudes. Edited by the late ARTHUR PALMER, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. iGlasgO. Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Latin in the University ot Dublin. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical 

Principles, founded mainly on tbe materials collected by the Philo¬ 
logical Society. Imperial *to. Edited by Dr, MURRAY and HENRY 
BRADLEY, M.A. 

Vols. I.—III. A-B, C, D-E, half morocco, each Si 12s. 0d. 

Vol. TV. F G. F and part of G already published. Price 2s. 6d. per 
Section. 

Vol. V. H—K. Psrt of H already published. Price 2s. 8d. per 
Section. 


Also published by HENRY FROWDE, 

COMPLETE EDITION. NOW FOK THE FIRST TIME 
PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. 

JUST PUBLISHED. THE OXFORD WHITTIER. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN GREENLEAP 

WHITTIER. With Portrait. Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER, M.A # 
I88U1D in thi Following Sizes : 

I. Emerald. Crown 8vo, 612 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

II. The same, printed upon Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, red under gilt 
edges, 8 b. 

III. Miniature Edition, in * diminutive Volumes, printed upon Oxford India 
Paper, and enclosed in a case, cloth, gilt edges, I4e. fid. 

And in various other leather bindings. 

These three sixes are'uniform with tbe corresponding Oxford Editions of 
SHAKESPEARE. I LONGFELLOW. I BURN8. 

SCOTT. I WORDSWORTH. I BYRON. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 

NEW LIST. 

The hong White Cloud: flo Tea Roa. 

A Descriptive and Historical Aeeount of New Zealand. 

By the Hon. W. P. REEVES. AgenUGeneral for New ^lan<L 
J Full-Page Illustrations, a specially constructed War Map, ana o 
devices in Maori Designs. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET. 

wSS iSK ..“KUSSk'I 7 . EULw uiKUS 

of Sir George Grey.” 

Tbe Daily Chronicle,**** : “ In • The Long White Cloud * he has given as 

what is out and away the best book on New Zealand. 

The Daily Newt says " We know no single volume which >8 80 eminently 
readable or.o likely to be nsefnl increating an interest in these wild an 
magnificent islands in the South Pacific. 

The Daily Mail says: ” ‘ The Long White Cloud • is by far the best book 
yet written about New Zealand.” 

The Daily Graphic says : 41 A very notable took and quite supersedes 
earlier New Zealand literature." 

London sajs: “ The best work on New Zealand that has appeared in this 
country.” PRIC E SIX SHILLINGS NET. 

Studies of the Mind and Art of 
Robert Brooming. 

By JAMBS FOTHERINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 670 pp., prioe 7s. fid. 

Literature says: “ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

Th* ■rthttop of DURHAM writes : “ I lead the first edition with ver 7* T6 ^ 
intent a?d H p°rofit £d bate frequent* had the pleasure ATStSStt* 
to friends as (in my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Brow i g 

The liife of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Founder of Singapore and of the Zoo. 

rtFMRTRIUS C BOULGER, Author of “The History of Chins,” “Tbe 
By “te Of™ r.to,” &O RO>.1 *vo, with many lUus.ratfcns, special Maps, 
and Photogravure Portrait of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

The Times says: “ A worthy memorial to a half-forgotten statesmen. 

The Morning Post save: “A book which no student of our Far Eastern 
policy can afford to miss.” 

PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 

The Story of the Empire Series. 


1*. M 


Edited by HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 


Is. fid. 



UBCU in OUUWIO U. ■ '••J -— 

notices from all sections of the Press. 


complimentary 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Arranged by the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTOS GELL, Compiler of “The Cloud of 
Witness.” 

Printed in Colours, cloth, price 3s. 3d., and in various leather bindings. 

THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. Words of the 

Wise on the Life of Love. A Sequence of Meditations. 

JUST PUBLISHED. NEW VOLUME IN THE 

OXFORD “ THUMB ” EDITION SERIES. 

Printed on the Oxford India Paper. 

In perfectly legible type, measuring 2J x 12 x j inohes, and issued in various 
bindings, from Is. net, 

THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 

GOLDSMITH. With a Collotype. 


HENRY BROWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
New York. 


Titjren.tu.re save : “ We welcome this compact and clearly-written series of 
books The student of these volumes cannot fail to rise from their pernse 
a spirit of hepe for the future of the Empire. 

The Times says • “ It msy be said generally of these useful little volumes 
thJio &£!?s “schoolroom should be without them, and many people who have 
^g?efUhfs 8 ch^m“™y be glad to fi^within ro«h roeajy and agreeable 
a means of increasing their knowledge of the British Empire. 

TH* BISK or THX 

THE STORY OF INDIA K M c . M0UJ „ 
THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. 

By Miss FLORA L. 8HAW 

THE STORY OF CANADA. 

W By HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 

THE STOEY OF “DTH^ AFRICA ommj> 
NEW ZEALAND. „ urns 

THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 

* By ARNOLD KENNEDY i 

Bound in Red Art Linen, Is. 6d. per Volume. 

London: HORACE MARS HALL & SON. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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*■ In one year the new tociety has rendered a greater service to Art in 
England than the Royal Academy in a score .”— Court Journal. 


^ A D I U C K I "T" O LJ c I « A _ ben to announce the 

UAnL MLN I oUritL & co. vUm,,,,, „f m 


3llu8trate£> Souvenir 

CATALOGUE 


OF THE 

Exhibition of International Art 

It contains over '100 Illustrations of the principal works in the 
Exhibition, both Paintings and Sculpture, reproduced under the personal 
supervision of the majority of the artists, partly in Photogravure! and 
partly in Half-tone process, printed on the finest tone paper. 

The whole of the work in connection with this Catalogue has been 
executed by 

CARL HENTSCHEL & co., 

Publishers to the Council, 

182, 183, 184, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

The size of the book is 9f in. by 7 \ in. Published at 3s. 6d. net, 
or 4s. post free. 

Among the artists here represented will be found the following: 


JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER, President. JOHN LAVERY, Vice-President. 


J. W. ALEXANDER. 

Pbof. M. LIEBRRMANN. 

H. G. E. DEGAS. 

FREDK. 8ANDT8. 

E. P. AMAN-JEAN. 

F. MACMONN1ES. 

Prof. L. DILL. 

G. SAUTER. 

A BEARDSLEY. 

EDOUARD MANET. 

JOSEPH FARQUHARSON. 

G. SEGANTINL 

CECILIA BEAUX. 

J. MARIS. 

P. FRAGIACOMO. 

J. J. SHANNON. 

A. BESXARD. 

H. W. MESDAG. 

CHARLES W. FURSE. 

Prof. FRANZ STUCK. 

J. BLANCHE. 

C. MEUNIER. 

JAMES GUTHRIE. 

FRITZ THAULOW. 

A. BOECKLIN. 

JOSEPH PENNELL. 

G. KLIMT. 

HANS THOMA. 

J. BOLD1NI. 

PAUL RENOUARD. 

Prof. MAX KLINGEE 

Prof. F. von UHDE. 

G. CLAUSEN. 

A. RODIN. 

F. DE TOULOUSE LAUTREC. 

E. A. WALTON. 

Pbof. GIOVANNI COSTA. 

J. ORAWHALL. 

AUGUSTUS SAINT 

A. ZORN. 

T. STIRLING LEE 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 

GAUDEN8. 

FRANCIS HOWARD. 


Published for the Trade by WILLIAM HE1NEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, Strand, W,C, 


Digitized by L.OOQle 
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CATALOGUES. 


CJOTHBRAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 

Q LITERATURE. 


No. 5®. Jcbt Published roa December. 
Post-free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN A 00., 
Booksellers, 

140, Strand, W.C.. and 17, Piocadilly, W. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta 8treet, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederick St, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on applloation. 


POST PREE ON A PPLICATION. 

TTTILLIAMS A "nORGATE’S BOOK 

YV CIRCULAR, No. 123, being NOTES on NEW and 
FORTHCOMING (CONTINENTAL) BOOKS, and a classified 
List of Works on THEOLOGY. CLA88IC8, EUROPEAN and 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. HISTORY, and LITERATURE. 
NEW BOOK8. NEW PURCHASES. 

Also a Catalogue of VALUABLE BOOKS, many of which 
are in handsome Bindings. 


WILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Htieet, Oovent Garden. London; 20 . South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad Street. Oxford. 


P08T FREE ON APPLICATION. 

M R. T. FISHER UNWIN S NEW ILLUS¬ 
TRATED LIST, containing Details of Books in all 
Departments of English Literature, is now ready. It oontains 
over 50 Illustrations, a large number being Portraits of the 
Authors whose Books are included in the List—Address 11, 
Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


TPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU * 00., 17. SOHO SQUARE- 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 33rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
eall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
adlities presented by their Branch House in Loudon for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICAL.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, R.C., have speoially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 94, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Fadlitiee upon the premises for Editorial OAloes free. Advert 
I Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 



QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

O COLET COURT .LONDON, W., will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM, 1889, on TUESDAY. January 17th. AppUoations for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bkwsher, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year *1 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 350 open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1868, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medioal Registration. 

About 70 per oent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their earlv education at Colet Court, 


FTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES* 
U ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invite Applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications, together with testimonials, should be sent not 
later than December 14th, 1898 to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

November, 1898. 


R 0YAL 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Studen's will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary 
of 8tate will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointment* 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Apitointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


u 


DIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN LOGIC AND 
METAPHYSICS. AND MORAL PHILOSOFHY. 


The University Court of the University of Edinburgh will, 
on Monday, 16th January next, or some subsequent day, pro- 
oeedto the appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
In LOGIC and METAPHYSICS, and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The period of office is four years from 1st proximo 
Eaoh Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, on or 
before 7th proximo. 16 copies of his Application, and 16 copies 
of any Testimonials he may desire to present One copy of the 
Application should be signed. Applicants who send in Testi¬ 
monials must not send more than four. 

M. E. TAYLOR, Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
fith December, 1898. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJE8TY THE QUEEN. 
President-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.I 
THUR8DAY, 15th DECEMBER, at 5 p.m„ at ST. MARTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, Charing Cross, the following Paper will be 
read 


“A MOORI8H TYRANT of the 17th CENTURY : the 
REIGN of MULAI ISMaIEl. 1672-1727," by 
BUD3ETT MEAKIN. 


HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, 8t. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


HUME’S SELECT LIBRA HY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RU88IAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ON* GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for naklyuehun of Bools 
at the hooaeo of Babooribon) from TWO GDINKAB por anna 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.— Two or Thrto Tries do mar UNITE In ONI SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and tone leaeeu tbeOoet of Quite*.. 


Town and Village Clube supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PronpsotnHi and Monthly Data of Book* gratin 
and poatfroa. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimra at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


.1 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and poet free to any addroaa. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
•'RAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. _ 

MUDIE'B BBHiBOT LIBRARY. Limited, 
30-34, New Oxford Street; 141, Brampton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. London; and 
at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

LIFE of EDMOND of ABINGDON, 

ARCBB1SBOP OF CANTERBURY. 

By FRANCES PARAVICINI, 

Author of “The Early History of Bslliol College.” 
Cloth, gilt, 6a. 

Bunas A Oatih, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


NOW READY. 

WHO’S WHO, 

1888 . 

An Annual Biographical Dictionary 

(Containing ovkb 6,000 Biographies). 

In crown fivo, doth, rounded edge*, price 3*. 6<L net. 
Or full red roan, gilt edges, prioe 5*. net. 


B ooks.—out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED.—Please state wanta Onr Kiplinr Note- 
Book (fid.) ready November 15th.—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, 
2vole., 1882. 2ls. offered.— Holland Co., Cherry Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


A POST CARD WILL DO 1 

*OOOKS for PRESENTS. — Have you 

-1-^ ordered vour Books for Xmas ? If not, our CATALOGUE 
of NEW BOOKS is NOW READY. Free on reoeipt of 
address to A. A F. DENNY, 304, Strand, W.C., or 32, Charing 
Cross, 8.W. 


A, & C BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


gOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS will be sent, post-free upon application, by 

TRUSLOVE A HANSON, 


Discodxt Booksellers, 

148, Oxford Street, '.W„ and 6 b, 81oane Street, RW„ 
London. 


rpYPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, ecien- 

JL tlflc. dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison's Mimeograph. Long experience. — Miss Spring, 
9. Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. io. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
443 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


BARGAINS PREPARATORY TO RETIRING FROM 
BOOK BUSINESS. 

C HARLES LOWE, New Street and Basker- 
rille HalL Birmingham, OFFERS Little Tour in Ireland, 
20 *. - Dickens s Pickwick. First Edition, 20s.—Punch, 1890 t. 
date. new. 30t—Punch, very fine Set, vols. 1 to 1*©, £40; 
another Set. £19; another, £17—Fun, 20 handsome years, half¬ 
wit. £5-Judy, nice Set, cloth, £4— Thackeray’s Newcomen, 
First Edition, 12 s.—Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character, 
complete bet, £1-Holmes's System of Surgery, 5 vols., 10*.— 
Picturesque Europe, Original Best Edition. £4 log. (cost £ 20 ); 
another Set, £8 10s.—Tomahawk, 3 vols., 20 s.—Science Gossip, 
vols. 1 to 20. nioe as new, original cloth, £4—Cassell’s World of 
Adventure, 3 vols., new, 20a—Household Physician, 4 vola, 15s. 
Lowe’s Bookshop, New 8treet and Baskerville Hall, 
Birmingham 


. .. -- —, — open to arrange ...... 

Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 5, Fomival Street, London, E.0. 


J?1 HA PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,0 

<*> kVJU word, on PROTESTANT BELIEF. Particuli 
and Conditions on reoeipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to t 
Secretaries. 

Tux Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 

£36, £21 PRIZES for THREE 

‘A'GV) STORIES on the PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS of 
the CONTROVERSY WITH ROME. Conditions, Ac. 
receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the Secretaries 
The Rkuqiocb Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, Ixrodoo. 
TWO-AND-A-I1ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed oa 
DEP08IT8 repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small soms 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO OUIXKAS PER MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FIVE SHILLINGS rCH MOUTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST—SUPP R. 
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H. J. Q LAIS HER, 

57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


CARE of GROWING CHILDREN. By 

THOMA 8 W. NUNN. F.R.C. 8 . Crown 8 vo. oloth. Prioe 
If. net; by port. If 3d. 

“ Mr. Nunn describee the physiology of normil growth, with 
the ohjeot of assisting those who may have charge of the 
young to reoogniso early abnormalities, which, if left un¬ 
heeded. may develop into grave defects. Should be of value to 
all who have the charge of yeung children."— Scotsman. 

ON the STUDY of the HAND for 

INDICATIONS of LOCAL and GENERAL DISEASE. 
Bv EDWARD BLAKE, M.D., M.R.C.S. 11 Illustrations. 
Svo, oloth, 23 . 8 d. net; by post. 2 s. 8 d. 

** It is well written, well printed, and well illustrated. The 
indexing is unusually full, as is also the bibliography." 

Journal of Balneology and Climatology. 

ON the IMPORTANCE of PERSONAL 

CHARACTER Id the STUDY of MEDICINE: An 
Addrees delivered at Leed,. Br CHARLES J. I DLLING- 
WORTH. M.D., D.C.L., F.R.C.P. 8 vo, »»ed. Price M. 
net. poet free. 

THE GENESIS of the SOUL. By 

HETTYOOD SMITH, M.A., M.D. Oion. Crown 8to. 
sewed. Price 8 d. net; by iKwt, fljd. 

ON SO-CALLED 8PASMODIO 

ASTHMA. CONSIDERED from an ENTIRELY NEW 
STANDPOINT with RECARD to It. RADICAL CURE. 
Bj ERNEST KtNGSCOTE. M B, CM., L.R.C.S. Edin. 
Svo, aewed. Price 1«. net; by poet, la Id. 

READY SHORTLY. 

IX0UR8I0N8 in COMEDY for 

PLAYERS and READERS. By WILLIAM TOYNBEE, 
Author of ' Lays of Common Life," Ac.. Ac. Foap. Svo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 2 s. 6 d. net; by pout, ‘is. 8 d. 

READY SHORTLY. 

ON OATEN FLUTE and OTHER 

YERSICLES, Bv WILLIAM TOYNBEE. Translator of 
The Snug* of Btfrangcr." Foap. 8 m, oloth. gilt ton. Price 
2s. 6 * 1 , uei; by poet, is. 8 d. 


London : H. J. GLAISHER, 

67, Wigmore Street, W. 

EDWAR D STANFORD’ S LIST. 

NOW REA.DY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s. 

The WAY the WORLD WENT THEN. 

By ISABELLA BARCLAY. 

With Illustrations. 

COMTSNTS. 
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1 . THECRUSTof the EARTH. 

2. THE ROCK STORY. 

3. A FROZEN EARTH. 

4 . TRIBES and NATION 8 . 

4 THE OLD STONE AGE. 


8 . THE NEW STONE AGE. 

7. THE BRONZE AGE. 

8 . The LAKE-DWELLERS. 

9. THE AGE of IKON. 

10 . THE SEA KINGS. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). 

TflE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- 

fourth Thousand. With 7* Illustrations. Cloth 
(lilt, gilt edges. 6s.; calf, marble edges, lls. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and Other 

Lectures. A Sequel to “ The Fairyland of 
Science.” With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; bound in calf, 11s. 

LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses 

of Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. 
Thirteenth Thousand. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 0s.; calf 
extra, lls. 

WINNERS In LIFE’S RACE; or, the 

Gieat Back-Boned Family. With numerous Illus- 
trutona. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 8e. 6d.; calf 
extra, lls. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 

*1 | SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery, from 
the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. 
err Fourth Edition, Revised and Re-arranged. With 
77 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 0d.: 
calf extra, 14a. 

MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 

Illnstrations, Drawn by Heinrich Leutcmann 
With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARA¬ 
BELLA B. BUCKLEY. Crown ito, handsome 
cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockapur Street, S.W. 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 

NOW READY. Prioe £7 17s. «d. net. 

JAPAN: Described and Illustrated by the Japanese. In 15 sections, 

10 by 121. 45 Plates coloured by hand, 15 Decorative Designs, and 200 Text Illustrations. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with extra Plates and all Illustrations entirely coloured by hand, and 
exquisitely bound. Price £30 net. Send for Prospectus. 

THE BIBELOTS: A Series of Reprints for the Book-Lover. Edited, 

with Introduction, by J. POTTER BRISCOE, Chief Librarian of the Public Library, Nottingham. 

Each Volume will contain from 120 to 200 pp., 5 in. by 2f, and will be embellished with a 
Portrait together with pretty Head and Tail-Pieces: the printing will he done by T. A A. Constable, 
upon specially made super-calendered oaper, and will be bound in embossed calf, gilt edges, price 
28.6 d . net. It is intended to make the Volumes in this Series Gems of Typography and Bookmaking. 
Vol. I.—COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. \_Ready next week. 

FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 30ih THOUSAND. Prioe 0s. 

PENELOPE S EXPERIENCES in SCOTLAND. By Mrs. Wiggin. 

** Mr*. Wiggin ha* a fund of genuine and refined humour that is simply irresistible ."—Pall Mall Gazelle. 

" Jo genial and jolly a book about Scotland is seldom written ."-Glasgow Herald. 

* It is seldom that we have read a more delightful and humorous book than thi •."—Church Times. 

“ Kate Douglas Wiggin is what is always and everywhere rare—a real humourist."—Graphic. 

"A delightful book, full of d&inty humour and picturesque fun."—World. 

London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 

Agency for American Books. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Open Free Dally from 10 to 6. 

A VISIT Of INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE (CABBON) REPBODUCTIONS of FAMOUS WORKS ol ART. 

AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT CONTINENTAL 
GALLERIES 

AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTIBTS of the PRE-BAPHABLITB SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in Idle NATION! 

AUTOTYPES of DBA WINGS by OLD MASTEBB 
AUTOTYPES of 8BLE0TED WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 

Numerous Examples in specially deeigned Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other Hard Woods are on View. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES doshosk distinctive Fine Art Character, and prove AOOKPTABLK 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S QIFTS. They are eminently suitable for the adornment of the 
Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting Box, <fec. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now Roadv. New Edition of 180 pages. 

itognphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 

re the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists' names. 


With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 

For convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alp 

Post free—ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE CO.. 74. NEW OXFORD STREE L ONDON. W.C. 

A CHARMING GUT BOOK! 

•• A brilliant book. "—Sketch. / " Particularly good."—Sodomy. 

6a. net, claret roan, gilt, Illoatratod. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington £ Oo. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Queen. 

“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded bv the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his 
Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.' r 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.**— British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’*— London Daily Chronicle. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Mapa by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. Svo. ONE SBILLINO EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from HU Excellency 
E. J. PHELPS, late Amerioan Minister j Profesaor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; BOBEBT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL I8LANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COA8T. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBRN, and CHEP8TOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVRY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester a Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

” The beet Handbook to London over isened.”— Liverpool Daily Poet. 

” Most emphatically tope them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

8EOOND EDITION, ENLARGED, Be. Sixty Illustration*, » Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, BlackwaU Tunnel , Ac., 
and an additional Index of 4,600 References to Streete and Places qf Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON k CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON Limited beg to announce for 
publication on Monday next, December 12th, an important New 
Book of Travel. 

THE LAND of the PIGMIES. 

By Captain GUY BURROWS. 

Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty the King, of the Belgians. 

With Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. 

Demy 8vo, doth, with over 230 Illustrations. Price 21«. 

Captain Burrows, Ute of the Second Fusiliers, and row Captain Commandant in the service of the Congo Free State, has explored much territory never before 
visited by white men. Ibe country known sb ihe district of the Upper Ueile lies between the M'Booner River in the north and the Aruwiml in the soutl. With the 
exception of the Pigmies, the tribes Inhfcbitibg it are all cannibals. 1 he Pigmies are a strange race of undersized men, generally little over four feet in netght. Very 
few travellers have ever seen them, and the author, having lived among them, has had a unique opportunity of studying their strange customs and habits, of which he 
has now written a most interesting account. 

A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

MAD HUMANITY; Its Forms: Apparent and Obscure. By Dr. L. Forbes Winslow- 

Large crown 8vo, doth, with numerous Portrait*, price T*. 6d. 

“People who are absolutely certain that they are not insane will find a great deal that will aatonlah them in Dr. L. Forbes Window's grimly attractive 
volume. It la a book, however, which will make even the sanest reader have grave doubts of his own sanity."—Daffy Mail. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

With many Full-Page Illustrations, reorders, and Initials, by GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E., FREDERICK A. RHEAD, anil 

LOUIS RHEAD. Special Preface by the Key. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

Demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The Atheneeum says“ These excillent examples of the right way of Utiutrating Bunyan possess those masculine qualities, that directness, and the robust 
energy that the themes demand. As to the higher elements we associate under the name of design, there is not the slightest donbt Banyan, oonld be study th* 
works of the Messrs. Bbead, would recognise in them a crowning mercy specially reserved till now tor himself.” 

A few copies Hill remain of the Edition de Luxe, limited to £00 Copiet, numbered and signed, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. 

Price Two Guinea, net. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN KETTLE By 

C. J. CUTCLIFFB HYNE, Author of “ The Paradise Coal Boat,” Ac. Illus¬ 
trated by Stanley L. Wood. 

THE PHANTOM ARH7. Being the Story of a 

Man and a Mystery. By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of 11 Queen of the 
Jesters,” " Kronsdadt," Ac. 

THE SEED of the POPPY. By Olive Holland, 

Author of “ An Egyptian Coquette,” Ac. 

FORTUNE’S SPORT. By Mrs. 0. N. Williamson, 

Author of "The Bern Stormers,” Ac. 

THE KNIGHT of the GOLDEN CHAIN. By 

B. D. CHBTWODE, Author of " John of Strethbonrne.” 

BROTHERS of the PEOPLE. By Fred. Whisbaw, 

Author of “ A Russian Vagabond,” Ac. 

TURKISH BONDS ; or, the Fight of Faith under 

“ The Great Asaaiain.” By MAY KENDALL. 


STORIES in LIGHT and SHADOW. By Bret 

I HARTE, Author of “ Tales of the Paolfic Slope,” Ac. 

I MORD EM'LY- By W. Pett Ridge, Author of 

" Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell.” 

; THE KEY of the HOLY H0U8E A Romance of 

Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE, Author of " The Bltck Disc,” Ac. 

j SETTLED OUT of 00URT By G. B v Bnrgin, 

Author of “ Fortune a Footballs,” Ao. With Frontispiece by James Grelg. 

I THE MEMBER’S WIFE By the Hon- Mrs. 

1 HENRY CBETWYND, Author of “A Brilliant Woman," “A Dutch 
Cousin,” Ac. 

THE LOST PPO VINCES (Sequel to “The 

American Emperor.”) Bv LOUI3 TRACY, Author of “ The Final War,” Ac. 
‘ With 12 Illustration! by H. Ptffard. 

I THE OP7IMIST. By Herbert Morrah, Author 

! of • ‘ The Faithful City," Ao. 


PRISONS and PRISONERS. By Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A., Author of “Jottings from 

Jail." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, (id. ___ • 

SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS. 

PIRATE GOLD. By J. K. Hutchinson, Author of “ Romance of a Regiment," “ Quest of 

the Golden Pearl,” Ac., Ac. With 8 Illustrations by Ernest Smjthe. Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6s. 

THE GREAT HOUSE of CASTLET0N. By Winifred Graham, Author of “When the 

Birds begin to Sing,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 8s. 6d. 

LITTLE MISS ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Mrs. George Corbett, Author of “The 

Adventures of an Ugly Girl," " The Young Stowaway,” Ac. With Illustrations by A. Kemp Tebby. Crown 8ro, oloth gilt, 8a. 8d. 

PRINCE UNO : Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairyland. Illustrated by W. D. Stevens. 

Crown 8vo, oloth gilt, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 

" We feel sure this pleasant fairy story, revised and embellished aa it has been by excellent illustrations, will amuse little folk as much as it wUl touch 
and interest their elders .”—Daily Telegraph. 

JUMBLES. By Lewis Baumer. With 48 pages Illustrated by the Author, printed in 

colours, and bound In paper boards with cloth back, price 2a. 6d. 

“ Mr. Banmer la a clever and vigoronB draughtsman, with a true gift of Irresponsible fan—of nonsense, In fact—which he is able to express with pencil and wit 
pm."—Academy. 

IN a CHINESE GARDEN. By Annis Lennoys. Illustrated by Lawson Wood. 

Fcap, 8vo, price Is. 6 d. 

“ This Is a dainty little book, quite out of the beaten track, and contains a series of pretty stories all about Chinese children. There is a qnatntneu 
About them that is charmiDg, and the happy youDgster who receives this pretty gift-book will rejoice .”—Catholic Times. 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Messrs. WARD. LOCK & CO. beg to announce 

A New and Handsome Library Edition of 

G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Yolume. 

The late G. J. Whyte-Melville, uniting, is be did, the qualities 
of poet, novelist, sportsman, and leader of society, has long been 
acknowledged to stand above rivalry when dealing with sport and { 
the romanoe of old. Although the Bale of his works has always 
been large, the publisheis feel that the time haB now arrived to 
issue an edition more worthy of his fame, and have therefore 
pleasure in announcing a monthly issue of his novels. Each 
volume will he illustrated by front-rank urti.ts. 

“ WHYTE-MELVTLLE’S charming novels.—'It docs one a world of good 
to read anything written by Whyte-Melville, and for yooth and the rising 
generation whet can there tie better P The ntw idition is a handseme volume 
in good bold type, and beautifully illustrated.’ Sporting Life. 

This Series will be well printed from type specially 
east, on Dickinson’s best antique paper, and neatly 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by 
A. A. Torbayne. - 

JUST READY. 

KATERFELTO. Illustrated by Luoy B. Kemp-Weloh. 

" The story of * Katerfelto ’ is already well known to many of my readers* 
bnfc even thoee will be glad to have it in bo beautiful an edition. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock k Oo.’s edition is a marvellous tbree-and-sixpence worth; well 
printed, well bound, and well illustrated. ' Katerfelto ’ is indeed a delightful 
romanoe.'*—Mr. Clxmint K. Bhobtex in the Sketch. 

CERISE. Illustrated by G. P. Jaoomb-Hood. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY— 

SONGS and VERSES, and 

THE TRUE GROSS. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH, and 

INSIDE the BAR. 

Illustrated by John Charlton. 

8ARGHED0N. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

BLACK BUT COMELT. Illustrated by S. E. Waller. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 

QUY BOOTHBY’S HEW HOVEL : 

ACROSS THE WORLD 

FOR A WIFE. 

Illustrated by Ambeosb Walton. Grown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. 

"Mr. Boothby's story carries one along like a torrent. It has enough ‘go ’ 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels ."—Christian World. 

“ This Stirling tale ranks next to * Dr. Nikola * in the list of Mr. Boothby’s 
novels- It is an excellent piece of workmanship, and we can heartily recom¬ 
mend it ."—British Weekly. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAM8. 

FASCINATION of the KING, 

DR. NIKOLA 
A BID for FORTUNE. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

An Entirely New Edition of 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A OOMPLKTK RECORD OP ALL NATIOR8 AND TIMER. 

With espeoial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 

Containing the History of the World to the Antnnm of 1898. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Hod. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Medium 8vo, doth, 21s.; half-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31a. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, end 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1*98. 

Containing considerably over 1,300 pages, 12,500 Articles, 
145,000 Dates and Facts. 

“ 1 Haydn's Dictionary of Dates' is the most universal Book of Reference 
in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.’’— rimes. 
Prospectus and Specimen Pape sent post free on application. 

N£W q (FT B ooks. 

These books are profuselv illustrated by FRANCE8 EWAN, HAROLD 
COPPING, and A. J. JOHNSON, and beautifully bound. Crown 8vo, doth 
gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 0d. each. 

"MAKE AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRE9ENT.”-.BrttoA Weekly. 

ETHEL TURNER’S NEW STORY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE CAMP AT WANDINONG 

" Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The same healthy 
spirited tone ii visible which boys and girls recognised and were grateful for 
in* Little Women’ and ‘Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the 
same love of adventure.’’— Bookman. 

‘‘Ethel Turner has given us in ‘ The Camp at Wandinong’ such au insight 
into the thoughts and nature of child nood as is nothing short of marvel I >us. 
It i«* no exaggeration to say that in our experience no truer representations of 
child life have ever been brought before the public. Mrs. Curlewiss pathos is 
of that simple and intimate description that will Had its way straight to the 
hearts of her readers.”— Ladies' Field. 


ETHEL TUR EEHS STORIES. 

MISS BOBBIE. 

THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 
SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 
THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 


NEW SERIES OF 

3S. 0d. BOYS’ BOOKS. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated by ADOLF THIEDB, POWELL CHA3E, 
AMBROSE WALTON, and others. 

BY THE LATE J. O. EDGAR. 

“ J. G. Edgar is, in my opinion, far superior to any boy's writers of the 
I present days.’’—Mr. Aomin Nutt, in the Uookman. 

CRESSY and POICTIERS: the Story of 

the Black Prince’s Pago. 

"A story with a thrill in every chapter.Quite as good as the hundred 

and one adventure stories which now sell their ten or twenty thousand in six- 
i shilling form."—Mr. Clbmbxt K. Shorter, in the Bookman. 

RUNNYMEDE and LINCOLN FAIR: a 

Story of the Great Charter. 

HOW I WON my SPURS; or, a Boy’s 

Adventures in the Barons' Wars. 

BV F. DAVENPORT. 

HUBERT ELLIS: a Story of the Days of 

King Richard the 8eoond. 


NEW SERIES OF 

3s. 6d. REWARD AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 

Without doubt the best value in books of this character ever offered to 
the public. 

Superbly illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings. 

Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, clo;h gilt, 3 *. 6d. each. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 

THE OLD FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES. 
NURSERY RHYMES, OLD AND NEW. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

SILAS, THE CONJURER. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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ATALOGUE8. 


ViriLLIAMS & NORGATE 

' >«p.>RTER8 or roREION BOOKS, 

14, ‘1anr1»»ta Street, Co vent Garden, 90, South Frederick Bt. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEYS 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free 00 application. 


DULAU A CO., 37, Soho 8quark, L. hook, W. 


TjVRANK HOLLTNG9S CATALOGUE 

1 1 (No. 29) of Rare and Valuable BOOKS, oonmriaing 
K elm scott Prf**s (*evfn«l on vellum). Villon Bociety Publica¬ 
tion*. Fir*t Editions Kiplinr, Steveneon, Morris. Tennyson. 
Thacl-e^y. Dick*-ns, Leigh Hunt. Uoldamitb, Calrerley. Walter 
l’rtter. J .hn Addiroton Syrmnd*, Lewi* OarrnH. Aa, Ac.; a 
cninnbt- ner of Thom»H Hardy, 38 vola, Firat Editions, 
•• Kdin'-urch ” Ed’t’on «f Rolteri L >uis St* vens>m*s Works, 
Arglii g Bo-»k*, and other important items, post free. 

Fkavk llot. lings, 7. Groat Turnstile, Holborn, W.<\ 


N O. 42. CATALOGURnf SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS. 41 page*. <r:c udingagxxi old Collection rclaMi'g 
to America ami the Colonies, and many go*d Roo*s and Sets 
suit* Me for Prim and Public Libraries; also fine Engraving* 
and Etching*.—I! knrv W. Bam., Barton-oo-H umber, near Hull. 

AGENCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOK8ET.LER8, of 37 and 89 West 83td 8Uvet, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD 81 RKET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
rail the at*eulion of tho READING PUBLIC to the exoellent 
fail biles pr» sent ed by their Branch House in London f. r filling 
«u the most fav<m. able terms, n der* for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUE8 sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

IM -KINO, SELL A RA1LTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers end Publisher*, 12. Gough Square. A Bolt Court. Fleet 
Street. E.C., havesneci -lly-built Rotary and otherfast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specialty-built 
Machines for fast folding and ooverlng 8, 16, 94, or 89-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices fres. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.** 


B ook s.—out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED.-Please state want*. Our Kiplinc Note- 
Book ffld.) now rea-’y—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, 2 vole., 
1882. 2ls. offered.—H olland Co., Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


A POST CARD WILL DO I 

B OOKS for PRESENTS. — Have you 

ordered your Books for Xmas ? If not. our CATALOGUE 
of NEW BOOKS i* NOW READY. Free on receipt of 
address to A. A F. DENNY, 304, Strand, W.C., or 82, Charing 
CrorH, 8 W. 


THE BEST GUIDE to 

The Books of the 8eaeon 

THE BOOKMAN 

XMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 

NOW READY. Price 6d. (poat free, 9d.). 

Containing over 

IOO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

London : Hoddkh A Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY * 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 11. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
403) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


R° Y b A k 


L INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle 8 treet, Piocadilly, W. 

CENTENARY TEAR OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION— 1899. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1899. 

Lecture IIoub 3 o’clock v m. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

81r ROBERT BALL, R. 80 ., LLD.. F.R.S.. Lowndren 
Profe#*nr of Astronomy, Pnirerslty of Cambridge —SIX 
LRCTURE 8 (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “ASTRO- 
VOMY." On December 27 (Tuesday). December ». 81, 1898. 
Januarv 9, 5,7.1899. One Guinea the Course; Children under 
16, H&lf-a-Gulnea. _ 

Professor E. RAY LANKE 8 TER, M.A.. LL.TX, F.R. 8 ., 
Director of British Museum (Natural History), Fullerian Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology. R.T -TEN LECTURE 8 on “THE MOR¬ 
PHOLOGY of the MOLLUSC A." On TuwHays, January 17. 
24, 31. February 7, 14, 21 , 28, Maroh 7,14, 21. One Guinea the 
Course. 

A HENRY SAVAGE LANPOR, E u.—THREE LEC¬ 
TURES on “TIBET and the TTBETAN 8 . On Thursdays, 
January 19. 28. February 7. Half-a-Guioea. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN. M P., B.Sc.. Director of ib* Pritish 
Institute of Preventive Medlciue — FOUR LECTURES on 
"TOXINS and ANTITOXINS." Ou Thursdays. February 9, 
18 23, March 2, Half-a-Guinca. 

WILLIAM POEL, Esq. Director of the EHnbcthan Stave 
Society. — TH REE LE0TTTRF8 on “ ENGLISH PLAY¬ 
HOUSES In th« FIFTEENTH. SIXTEENTH, and SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURIE 8 .” On Thursdays, Maroh 9. 1«. 23. 
Ilalf-a-Guinea. 

Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE. Mns. IW 
M R.T. Principal of the Royal Aesdemv of Muaio—THREE 
LECTURER on, (1) “LISZT”; (2) “T 8 CH 4IKOWSKY (3) 
“BRAHMS" (with Musical Illustration*). On Saturdays, 
January 21. 28. February 4 H&lf-a-Guinea. 

The Right Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH. W.A., D O.L. LLP. 
F.R. 8 .. Professor of Natural Philosophy. R.T.—SEVEN LBC- 
TUPF .8 on "THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES of 
PODTE 8 " On Saturday*. Febr. ary 11.18, 96, Maroh 4,11,18, 
23. One Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) tn all Courses of Leotnres 
(extending from Christmas to Midsummer). Two Guineas. 
Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on reoelpt 
of Cheque or Post-offloe Order. 

Members may purchase wot lkss thaw Thrf.k Siwolb Lkcturk 
Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS wPl begin on January 
?0tb. at p n.m., when Professor DEWAR will give a Disoonrs* 
on “LIQUID HYDROGEN." Succeeding l>tamt~e« will 
rrohahly be given by tbs Right. Hon 8lr MmTNTSTUART E. 
GRANT PPFF, Profcs-or VICTOR HORSLEY. Professor 
H. R. HKLE-8HAW. Mr. RICHARD R. HOLMES Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Bart.. Prefewor H. L CALLEN- 
DAR, the Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, snd other gentle¬ 
men. To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are 
almitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply 
toihe Secretary. When proposed they are Immediately ad¬ 
mitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday Eveniuc Meetings, 
and to the Library and Reading Room* ; and their Familie* are 
admitted to the Lectures at a rednoed oharge. Payment ■ Firat 
Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards. Five Guineas a year; or a com¬ 
position of Sixty Guineas. 


u 


NI VERS I T Y of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINER8HIP IN LOGIC AND 
METAPHYSICS, AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The University Court of the University of Edinburgh will, 
on Monday, 18th January next, or som» subsequent d*v. pro¬ 
ceed to the appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
in LOGIC and METAPHYSICS, and MORAL PIIILO80PHY. 
The period of office is four years from 1st proximo. 

Each Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, on or 
before 7th proximo. 16 oopies of his Application, and 16 oopies 
of any Testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the 
Application should be signed. Applicants who send in Testi¬ 
monials must not send more than four. 

Tr . _.. M. fi. TAYLOR, Secretary, University Court. 

University of Edinhnrgh, 

6th December, 1898, 


M 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

BIRMINGHAM. 

LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 

The Oounoil invite applications for the above appointment. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Monday, tha 2 nd of 
January. 1899. 

The Candidate elected will he required to enter upon his 
duMe* as soon as possible after January 17th. 1899. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


■ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL. 

Ill LEGE, Cooper, Hill, Stainer 

The COURSE of STUDY ii amoved to ID ao Enrineer for 
employment in Borne, India, and the Colonlee. About 
4 : *>• admitted In September, lose. The Seoretary 

of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
whree Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One In th»* Aooounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secrxtart, at College. 


f 1 7 YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

_L done. lod. oer 1,000 words. 8\mples and references.— 
Address, Min E. M-. 18, Mortimer Cresoent N. W. 


T ypewriting.—manuscripts, scien¬ 
tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
f nd J5P i< “f**m£ lear d Mloate copies.* Circulars. Ac., multiplied 
by Edison s Mimeograph. Long experienoe.— Miss Breuss, 
njsmjjon Road, Weft Hampstead,, 


QT. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

n OOLET COURT, LONDON. W., will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUB8DAY. January 17 th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bxwmzb, 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last Sobool Year 71 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained ad sua¬ 

sion into Woolwioh snd Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
yean 960 open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 

Oxford snd Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition. 1898. there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s wh 1 * 

had gained an Oxford and (l-mbridge Highei Certified*, ti wbn 

had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified tor Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these snooessea had 
reoelved ttuir aarlv education at Colei Court. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 

suBsoRrmoxs from one guinea 

l’ER ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST FOPULAR BOOKS 
of the RE \SON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Pros, ectu vs of T. rmi free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Mary Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SAL 
(Sioond I laud). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY, WEDDIKG, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 91, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

III, Brum, ton Road, 6.W.; 48, Qnoen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-11, Barton Arcade, Uancuitxs. 


r ITER ARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

Li upertraoad In Uwirr Work, end who hu icoen to the 
thrittlh Momm Randlnf Room, to opon to nnan*# with 
Author nr any person mntrinf . —ltt . n o. In Lit—niy Ra 
—oh. or Id —einc Work thronfh the Pro—. Txanatottont 
ondsrtaken from Frauoh, I—lton, or Sp«uitoh.-~Apply, by 
'otter, to D. O. Duui, S. fnnlni Street, London. aC. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

. . Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Lnodon. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed 00 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 00 the mini- 
num monthly balanoea, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompletsd £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOX TWO GUUCKAS FKB MOKTS. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvs 8 h memos m moxth. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fuU parti enlars, post fres 
FRANCIS RAVEN80R0FT. Manager. 


THE M08T NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFA8T-8UPPER. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


•IX-8HIU.INO NOVKL8. 

THE NSW NOVEL BY THE ACTHOB OF "THREE 
GIRLS IX A FLAT." 

A HAUSTED TOWN By Ethel F. 

BBDDLB. With Tllostratio'ia and Cover Design by 
Goraon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8ro, cloth boards. 

A bright, keen atr blow* through this story. The humour 
h-»s a fresh salt snip, and fiere u a sea- avour In the very 
Mnrdtnm of the leading characters. Miss Hedd'e haa used, 
we ihink, just tbs p'op >rtioo of Boots—character, tongue, ana 
•oeoery—that an English public can welcome.' 

„ . Daily ChnmicU. 

Good all round, the characters in the story are all alive, 
none are overdrawn, and Aunt Petrooella will oome to stay 
with every reader.”— World. 


THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By Ethel 

E. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

[Second Edition. 

A STORY OP CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN THE EAST 
END Of LONDON. 

MART OTFFORD 1 M B. ByLT.M «ade. 

Author of “A Princess of the Gutter.” Luge crown 8vo, 
doth boards. 


UNDER the DRAGON THR ONE. Storifs 

of Ltf, IcChlna. B J L T. MEADE and ROBERT K. 
DOCOLaS. 

A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. By L. T. 

MSADE [ Third Edition. 

“ One of the bett books of the season—a refined and fasei- 
°* L° ndon Hfa It might almost have been written 
by Sir Walter Beeant”—Library world. 

KICCOLINA NICCOLISI. Bytho Author 

of ■' Mdlle. Mori.” Ac. Large orown 8vo, el-*th boards. 

Girls can read this volume with Impunity and advantage. 
The author has a thorough knowledge of Italian character.” 

Morning Pott. 

JBTHNE. B * Mr*. E. M. Field. Eobed 

Title and Frontispiece. [ Third Edition. 

* Without exaggeration, one of the moet b *autiful st >riee of 
anoi *nt Irian life that has ever oome under our notloe." 

Public Opinion. 


DARTON’* SIX-SHILLING SCRIES OF FINK 
ART GIFT?BOOKS* 

ILLUSTRATE"> IN THE BEST 8TYLE ANO PRINTED 
ON SUPERFINE PAPER. 

An Important AddiMon to the Study of Bird Life h 7 a well- 
known writer. 

WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By 

l>r. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numeroui Illustra- 
tkma by A. T. Etwee. Beautifully pr uted on supeiflne 
paner Uniform wlch ‘Sweetheart Tiavellim, * 1 OrimmV 
Vklry Tales,” Ac. (Sow ready. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of SIR 

TOADY LION with thou of (loo.rml NAY .LEON 
SMITH : an Improving llktnry for Old Bovs, Young 
Boys. Good Boys, Bad fcoys. Big Boys. Little Boys, Cow- 
ly*ra, and Totnboja Bv 8. R CRoCKETT, Author of 
“Sweetheart Travellers,’^ ‘The Raiders." 


“ When we tay it it one of the mod delightful t tori'• about 
children we hit. ever read, we are still short of them <rk." 

Daily Chronicle. 

/" this excellent book for children which the skiers will tnjoy. 
Mr Crockett comet right a tea* from kaUymnt in V> u kingdom of 
obstreperous funeg, and it pu-ely. delightfully funny, and not too 

Acotch . Mr. bordon browns’• iUuetratiO' e are at good a treat 

«. the story "— World. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child's 

Book for Cuildren, tor Women, and for Men. By 8. R. 
CROCKETT. Five editions nearly exhausted. 

“ Mr Croc Lett mutt be credited with one of the most pronounced 
twcoetsts 0 / the Stamm."— World. 

■* tfse of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books." 

Sootsm&n. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. 

Bv MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor 
HALES, and numerous Illustrations by A. U. Walker, 
Sculptor. 

** Without exception the most admirable b'okof the kind which 

wt ham teem. Jh tales are daintily and vividly told . Ikebrk 

it beautifully p.oducsd, and ought to satisfy the moet fastidious 
meed exacting taste ’’—Leeds Mercury. 


PBINCE BOOHOO and LITTLE SMUTS. 

By the Ber. HARRY JONES. M.A. With nouerou. 
Illustrations from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 

** Admirably fresh, and inspired by a quite delightful in- 
sowdemce. *—spectator. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 



SECOND EDITION. 

PITT: some Chapters of his Life and Times. 

By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, 

Lord Chandfellor of Ireland. With 11 Portrait*, 8 yo, 21s. 

11 A book which no student of Pitt'a lif3 and times out negleot or read without keen and 
sustained interest."— Timet. 

“ The energy and acumen of Lord Ashbourne have enabled him, notwithst tnding his many 
dntiea as Lord Chancellor of Ireland and representative of the Cabinet on Irish business in the 
House of Lords, to make an important contribution to history, and at the same time to offer a 
worthy tribute from Ireland to the greatest of England's mo tern States nen."— ilorninj Toil. 

" Tnis book embodies the fruite of long labours amoDg manuscripts and correspondence, and 
there ie soaroely a page whioh does not provide new material for an estimate of Pitt's character. 
... .We have at la«t the materials which Bishop Tumtine set aside for later treatment, and which 
Lord Stanhope bat dimly hinte t at. They show ns Pitt at the son, the brother, and above all at 
the lover.’ — Weilmiiuter Gazelle. 


THE METAPHYSIO of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth H. 

HOBSON, Hon. LL D. Ed n., Hon. Fellow P.O.O., Oxford, Past President of th^ Ari-totelUn 
S jciety, Author of " Time and Space,” “ The Pa losophy of Reflect! >n,” &o. 4 voV, 8vo, 33s. net. 

RAMAK/t/SHA'A: his Life and Sayings. By the Right Hon. F Max 

MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of the Frenoh Institute; Fellow o' All Souls' Colie e Ox'ord 
Groan 8 vo, 6 s. 

RSmakriahaa, wa» ono of tboee Indian ascetics and sages wbo are known und «r different names 
as Sannytains, Mahi mans, or Yogins. He aai bora in 1WJ an l died in I 186 . 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE 
RIGHT HOV. PR0FE8S0R MAX MULLER. 

Ten Volume* are now published, at a uniform price of 6s. each, in orown 8vo. Other Volumes 
aie in preparation, and will be leaned monthly. 

NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford.CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP 

bertoree. delivered before the Universty of: y 0 l. I. Btcarr Essays and Adds.; mis. 

Glasgow in 1883. Vol. II. Bioniaraicai Eeaivs. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Vol. III. Essays on LanouvOk and Litkritpre 
Lectures, delivered bef.uv the University of •*-* ” 

Glasgow in 1800 . 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: tha 

Gifford Lecture*, delivered before the Dniveraity 
of Glasgow in 188'. 

THEOSOPHY: or, Psyehologieal 

Religion: the Gifford Lectur. s, delivered oerure 
the University of Glasgow i« 892. 


I 


v Ula A V . ABJA1S U« All IIIULUUI A .1 U £ Ul.A-LUUs, 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RE.IG10N, 

as Il u*tratei by the Religions of IndU: the 
Hibbert Lectu-es. delivered at the Lh tp'or House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, 

H IMS of the ARYAS. 


and the 


NEW EDITION'. COdPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS. By Jean Ingelow. 


HOPE the HERMIT: a Romance of Borrowdale. By Edna Lyall 

Cr i* n 8vo, 8s. 

* This simple, wholes line tale deserves commendation ."—Glatgam Herald. 


THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 

DOCTOR THERNE. By H. Rider Haggard. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

•’The Ptoyssanory curries the reader along, aid wilt be eagerly read for tie Bake of its vivid 
piem es oMif*-and i *8 powerful stu ly of a complex human chiracter b/thwe who would never trouble 
their heeds nb >ut vac iua'ion turthe • than to be revaccinatel when an epidenre is threatei i-.g. By 
writing it the amb^r 1 as done a great service to the cause of truth aga'n-tfa sehood, of kuowlooge against 
ignorance, and of etp rience aga net fol’y aud knaverj —British Medical Joum l. 


WORKS BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.CL„ LL.D. 

HI STORY of ENQLANO, from the Accession of James I. to the 

Outbreak of the Civil Wa-, 1601-1613. 10 vols., crown 8 vo, 6 s. each. 

HISTORY of the GAEAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1619. 4 vols., crown 

8 vo, 6 s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH aid PROTEC TORA.TE, 1649- 

1680. Vol. I., 1619-1651, with 14 Maps, 8 vo, 21 b. Vol. II., 1651-H54, with 7 Mapi, 8 vo, 2ls. 

THE STUDENT S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 378 Illustrations. , 

Grown 8 vo, 12s. _ 


NATIONAL RHYNES of the NURSERY. 

Intraduet! u by O SO ROE 8AI3T8BDRY. Illuitrationi 
by Gordon B o t ne. 

** The prettiest and most complete collection of 'hie kind." 

Westminster Gazette. 

GRIMM’S TAIRY TALES. Introduction 

hr 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. lllostrations by Gordon 
Btowne. 

“ Mo more acceptable edition of some of Grimm's Mor es h :s 
been paWuAed. —Standard. 

SINTRAM and his COMPANION?-, ard 

UNDINE. Introduction by CHARL »TTE M. YONuK. 
lluutaatioos by Gordon Browne. 

•• belter present for a th tughtful lad or lass e^u'd ha HI b:.” 

ChuirU i .m e. 


WELLS G ARDSER, DiBTOX A CO., 
S, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGBH0T. 

LITERARY STUDIES. With Portrait 3 vols, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. OrownlBIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 

8vo, 3s. 6d. I Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND. By Henry Thomas 

BUCKLE. 8 rols., crown 8ro, 24s. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES. Classified 

and Arrange \ so as fci Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Comjios non. By 
PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R. 8 . Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and lini r >ve«l, p«rt»y 
from the Author’s Notes, and with a full index, by the Author's Son, J JHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8 vo, 10d. 6 d. _ 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 

LIST. 

NOW HEAD*. 

THE LIFE of HENRY DRUM- 

MOND, P.E.8.E. By GEORGE ADAH SMITH, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew end Old Testa¬ 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
With Portraits, elotb, 7s. 6d. 

DR. R. W. DALE. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LLD , 

of BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W, 
DALE, M.A. With Portiait, 8vo, cloth, 14a. 

“It is a deeply interesting record of one of tho 
most strenuous and useful lives of moiern days.” 

Daily Netcs. 

“This admirable and most filial biography—Mr 
A. W. W. Dale has performed a very difficult task 
with great credit. He has told his father’s story 
with excellent detachment, self-effacement, and sim- 
plicitv. There is none of the excess in praise which 
so often mars the biography written within the 
family.”— Daily Chronicle 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

AFTERWARDS, and other Stories 

By IAN MACLAREv, Author of “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ac. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
“There are many passages of real wit, and the 
wh"le is pervaded by a wide charity and deep roligious 
enthusiasm.”— Pall Mall Gizette. 

RABBI SAUNDERSON. By Ian 

MACLAREN. With 12 Illustrations by A. 8. 
Hoyd. Kcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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The Literary Week. 

Who shall say that poetry is on the decrease when our 
Prize Competition this week has been attempted by no 
fewer than 103 of our readers, some of whom hare sent 
two, three, four, and even five couplets, and one or two, 
complete poems? As an instance of the widespread 
interest which is taken in the Academy, we may mention 
that among the replies sent in were letters from all parts 
of England—from Newcastle to Budleigh Salterton, Cardiff 
to Ramsgate—and from Scotland and Ireland. Contribu¬ 
tors to the “Academy Bureau” are even more distant, 
for some weeks ago we received a package of MSS. from 
Toronto, and this week comes a novel from Winnipeg. 

The New York Outlook has been drawing from its 
readers their opinions as to the ten best books published 
in the year closing with September, 1898 ; that is to say, 
the books which, “ all things considered, are the most 
important.” This is the result in the order of popu¬ 
larity: 1. The life and letters of Tennyson-, 2. Jlelbeck of 
Bannisdale ; 3. The Story of Gladstone's Life, by Justin 
McCarthy; 4. Caleb West, by F. Hopkinson Smith ; 5. The 
Workers, by W. A. Wyekoff; 6. Bismarck, by Dr. Moritz 
Busch ; 7. Penelope's Progress, by Kate D. Wiggin ; 8. The 
Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; 9. Rupert of Hentzau; 
10 . Old Virginia and Her Neighbours, by John Fiske. 
“ Most important” some of the selections may be, but not 
by any means best. 


The sonneteers are still busy with Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
Life of Shakespeare and theory of “W. H.” Here is 
another contribution: 

To Me. S. L. on Mb. W. H. 

Sidney, thy book that they publisht lately 
Lifts the veil on a pitiful pother 
William Hathaway, Anne’s big brother, 

Rais’d when her William would wed Anne Whateley : 
Track’d him to Worcester and taught him straitly 
On with one love wasn’t off with t’other, 

Said sister Anne might be soon a mother— 

Married the pair by a certain date, Lee. 

Now for the theory I’ve been brewing: 

Surely it plain as a nose on face is 
He who meddled with Shakespeare’s wooing 
Drove him to Court and pernicious places, 

Th’ only begetter of those ensuing 
Sonnets, the real Mr. W. H. is. 

Q. E. D. 

In the Life of Lewis Carroll, by the way, there is a mock 
Shakespearian sonnet by Calverley, the initial letters of 
each line of which form the words “William Herbert.” 


The play which Mr. Bernard Shaw has been writing for 
Mr. Forbes Robertson is now complete, save for the final 
revision, on which the author is at present engaged. The 
subject is an affaire between Julius Csesar and Cleopatra, 
the medium is prose, and the first act is pure comedy. Mr. 
Shaw has not permitted his illness to stop his intellectual 
activity. We are glad to know that he progresses steadily. 

The pocket edition of Dickens which Mr. Dent has 
projected begins this week with Pickwick, in three volumes. 
The form is somewhat similar to the same publisher’s 
“ Temple Classics ” and Scott’s novels, but the addition 
of a coloured frontispiece to each volume is a distinction. 
The artist is Mr. F. C. Tilney, and if he errs, it is on the 
side of prettiness. Pickwick and prettiness are not quite 
compatible. Mr. Walter Jerrold prefixes a bibliographical 
note. 


In Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s new book, Lream Lays, which 
wears the familiar yellow cover that is associated with 
The Golden Age, we meet again with Harold and Edward, 
with Selina and the first-person singular of that engaging 
family. “Dies Irae,” “The Magic Ring,” “A Depar¬ 
ture,” “The Reluctant Dragon”—these are some of the 
titles. The book contains eight stories in all. 

Me. Lecky has consented to act as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the London Library. 


Mes. Meynell’s third volume of essays is issued this 
week by Mr. Lane, under the title The Spirit of Place, 
which is the title of the first essay, but is not otherwise 
descriptive of the volume. We note essays upon “ July,” 
“ Wells,” “ Rain,” and “ The Horizon.” These recall some 
of the delightful comments on Nature’s moods in The 
Rhythm of Life and its companion volume. Other essays 
are literary. Such are “ Mrs. Dingley,” “ The Lady of 
the Lyrics,” and “A Derivation.” We regret that the 
volume does not contain an excellent paper on Mrs. Samuel 
Johnson which Mrs. Meynell wrote, we think, early in this 
year. 


The Edinburgh Stevenson is one of those treasures which 
someone is always anxious to buy, someone is always glad 
to sell. But it is rarely “ traded ” so rapidly as it was in 
a London bookseller’s shop last week. At ten o’clock in 
the morning the original owner drew up in a cab and, 
depositing the twenty-seven volumes, took from the book¬ 
seller a cheque for the same. Before eleven o’clock a 
buyer arrived at the bookseller’s, and complacently drew 
a cheque for £28, at which price the books became his 
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property. As the original price 0! the volumes was 
12 s. 6d. each, it will he seen, on calculation, that the 
new owner paid a greatly enhanced price. 


of verse hearing that title reached us last week: Love 
Triumphant: a Song of Hope, hy William Bedford; and 
Love Triumphant, and Other New Poem*, hy Annie Matheson. 


Tiie literary temperament is a delicate affair, and to the 
editor of a literary paper can fall more than his due share 
of life’s little difficulties. For example, not so long ago a 
poet whom it was our ill-fortune to review replied on a 
postcard with a directness and force in which his published 
work was entirely lacking: 

Tou are a beast! But I will be even with you yet. 
Fortunately, however, this is not the only kind of missive 
that the reviewed indulge in. We have just reoeived, in 
connexion with a recent article, a letter, from which this 
is an extract: 

It is extremely gratifying to have one’s work so warmly 
appreciated, and if the writer of the review could but know 
how much his words cheered the poor author in an hour of 
peculiarly disheartening pain, he would, I’m sure, be pleased. 
Critics have a lot of mud thrown at them by authors; but 
there is one poor scribe, at least, who would honestly try to 
write a good book, if only to please the reviewers and not a 
copy were to be printed for sale. 

The two communications that we have quoted illustrate 
the extremes between which our critics rove, and will, 
perhaps, make it clear why it is that the Academy 
never frets. 


Last week, in reviewing Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s Adventure» 
of Captain Kettle, we implied that the story of “ The Raid¬ 
ing of Donna Clotilde” was an improbable one. Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne writes to say that if the reviewer will 
consult the files of the daily papers for the years 1891-2-3 
he will see that the story is copied almost directly from 
happenings in real life. Our reviewer positively refuses 
to read through three years’ back numbers of the world’s 
press, and takes Mr. Hyne’s word. But facts, he contends ) 
are often very improbable indeed; it is the business of the 
story-teller to make them seem probable. Now Mr. Hyne 
tells us that nearly everybody complains that this story is 
incredible, which seems to prove that in this one instance, 
at least, the author has missed his mark. 

Poets who may be proposing to call a volume Lore 
Triumphant are warned that they are too late. Two books 


It is now known beyond contradiction that “C. E. 
Raimond,” the author of The Open Question, George Hands- 
ville’s Husband, and other works of brilliant fiction, and 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, the actress whose impersonation of 
rdles in Ibsen's plays was so remarkable, are one and the 
same. Miss Robins, whose portrait we give, has not 
thrown herself into the interpretation of the Scandi¬ 
navian dramatist and remained uninfluenced. There is 



THE AUTHOR OF “THE OPEN QUESTION,” 
MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS (“ C. E. BAIMOND ”). 
From a Photograph by Elliott dt Fry . 


much “ Ibsenism ” at the back of The Open Question, but 
—and this fact cannot be too greatly insisted upon—much 
humour too, such as is prominent in life, but such as one 
may search for in vain in the Master’s writings upon life. 
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To those critics who objected to Mr. Rider Haggard’s use, 
in Dr. Theme , of the novel as a polemic on vaccination— 
ourselves among the number—that novelist has replied in 
a letter to the Spectator. He writes: “ The Legislature 
has passed an Act affecting tens ot thousands of children 
in this land. A person who chances to have the welfare of 
childhood much at heart, and who is convinced that this 
Act extends the power of parents and guardians to a 
dangerous extent, enabling them at their mere will to 
expose those in their charge to great calamities, desires to 
call attention to this aspect of the case. . . . Naturally he 
seeks to reach as many minds as possible, and in casting 
about to see how this can best be done decides to make use 
of the vehicle of fiction, which gives him an opportunity of 
dealing with the law at work and of depicting disasters 
that may result in the future, as he sees those unborn 
events in the light of his own mind.” 


Mb. Haggard has, we think, made out an excellent case 
for the patriotic, good-citizen part of him. But the 
artist remains unacquitted. The novel is one thing and 
the tract another. Dr. Theme is a tract, just as Buy your 
orcn Cherries is a tract, and if Mr. Haggard is really intent 
upon proselytising he will direct that it be issued in tract 
form at a popular price as well as in its present three-and- 
sixpenny form. The “conscientious objectors” who now 
come before the magistrates day after day and waste the 
time of the Court are not to be reached by three-and-six- 
penny pamphlets, but—if at all—by penny ones. 


From the week’s dedications. Mr. J. F. Runciman’s 
Old Scores and New Readings, reprinted chiefly from the 
Saturday Review, and dedicated, in a long prefatory letter, 
to Mr. Frank Harris: 

The book once decided on, I went to work in my usual 
fashion—emending, re-writing, and again emending and 
re-writing, until it seemed unlikely that anything of the 
originals would be left. In the middle of this labour we 
went off together for that amazing bicycle expedition 
through the pleasant country of France in the spring of 
the year. At Bordeaux, at St. Jean de Luz, at Biarritz 
and Peyrorhade and Pau—names full to you, and to me 
also, of beautiful associations—I continued the labour at 
odd hours of the early morning and late night, until you, 
catching me red-handed, expostulated vehemently against 
my making my work worse than it was to begin with, or, 
as you gently put it, “ spoiling ” my work. You declared 
that the chances were many thousands to one that I should 
take out whatever good qualities the essays might possess, 
that I should rob them of their force, speed, and patent 
sincerity'of emotion, while putting in nothing to compen¬ 
sate for the loss of these things. In the end you prevailed: 
the much-elaborated copies were ignominiously consigned 
to the flames—the wood-fires of Southern France—and the 
articles were sent to the urgent publisher with as few 
alterations as possible. 

Mr. Runciman has occupied on the Saturday the dual posi¬ 
tion of critic of music and literary editor. We shall return 
to his volume in another issue. 


Mr. Frank T. Bullen, First Mate, is among the for¬ 
tunate authors of the year. He sends the proof-sheets of 


his first book to Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Kipling writes the 
following letter, which is printed in the volume: 

It is immense—there is no other word. I’ve never read 
anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery; 
nor do I think that any book before has so completely 
covered the whole business of whale-fishing, and at the 
same time given such real and new sea-piotures. You 
have thrown away material enough to make five books, 
and I congratulate you most heartily. It’s a new world 
that you’ve opened the door to. 

Mr. Bullen’s book is called The Cruise of the “ Cachalot," 
and is the narrative of a three years’ voyage after sperm 
whales. We shall review the volume next week. It is a 
book for men and boys—artless, direct—by one who has 
studied good models, and who possesses powers of sober 
description in a remarkable degree. 

Mr. Bullen, we might remark, retired from the sea a 
few years ago, and is now engaged in the Meteorological 
Office. He writes assiduously upon his own subjects for 
magazines and newspapers, and has lately contributed 
some very excellent maritime articles to the Spectator. To 
Mr. Strachey, the editor of the Spectator, belongs, we 
believe, the honour of discovering Mr. Bullon’s literary 
gift. That was in connexion with the Cornhill. In 
addition to his writing, Mr. Bullen also lectures on whaling. 

American publishers 
have the run of some very 
pleasant designers of book- 
covers. Sometimes to com¬ 
pare the two editions of the 
same book — English and 
American — is to be con¬ 
scious that, at any rate in 
externals, we have yet 
much to learn. Among 
good American covers we 
have been struck by that 
for Mrs. Atherton’s story, 
Jits Fortunate Grace (Ap¬ 
pleton), which we repro¬ 
duce. We should be only 
too pleased to give the 

AN AMERICAN BOOK-COVER. ^ ^ designer( but 

as it has not been given by the publishers we cannot pass 
it on. 

Apropos of Mrs. Atherton, we regret that no mention 
was made last week that the portrait of that lady which 
we gave was from a pastel by Miss Henriette Corkran. 

A quaint circular informs us that The Page, hitherto 
published as a monthly magazine, will henceforward 
appear as a quarterly. It is the first intimation that we 
have received of the existence of this periodical in any 
form, nor do we know whether by its name is meant the 
page of a book or the page of a lady. In its quarterly 
issue The Page will be limited to four hundred copies, and 
it will contain reproductions of drawings by Mr. Rothon- 
stein, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. James 
Pryde, and other draughtsmen. 
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Mr. Sidney Lee’s is not the only mind that has recently 
been bent upon the life of Shakespeare. Miss Jane Oakley 
has sent to the advertisement pages of the Times another 
of her poems, and on this occasion “ The Poet of all Time ” 
is the subject. Here'is a passage from the new rhyming 
biography: 

And then in seventeen years, his manhood, 

With his divine, colossal gifts, were ripe; 

So his thoughts, then turned on marriage, 

And all romantic love of ardent type. 

When at eight, the “ Curfew” bell tolled forth 
The parting day, then o’er the fields he sped. 

With haste, to seek his love, “ Ann Hathaway ” ; 

In sweet converse, the gliding hours soon fled, 

Within her lowly home, at “ Shottery.” 

But now, his parents, would not give consent, 

That his sweet love, and he, should e’er be wed. 

So from the window, of her cottage home, 

Then straight, into his faithful arms, she fled. 

’Twas like “Juliet,” to her “ Borneo,” 

Tn that sleepy old “ Verona’s ” golden days. 

Thus, his own dramatic act, inspired 
One, of the very finest, of his plays. 


The American publishers of Mr. Ollivant’s story Owd 
Bob, which across the Atlantic is called Bob, Son of Battle, 
are making most determined efforts to win popularity for 
the book. A column advertisement in the literary papers 
ends thus: “Of course the book hasn’t circulated very 
widely yet. That was to be expected. We have such 
entire confidence in it, however, that we should like to 
send you a copy, postpaid, for examination. If you want 
to keep it then, send us a dollar and a quarter; if not, 
return the book.” The method is yet another cut at the 
retail trade. 


To the comely edition of Joubert which Messrs. Duck¬ 
worth have just issued Mrs. Humphry Ward has prefixed 
an Essay. One passage may be quoted here: 

This short sketch will not attempt any fresh estimate 
of Joubert as a man of letters. In this respect the judg¬ 
ment which, for English readers, holds the field is the 
judgment of Matthew Arnold. The well-known study in 
the Essays in Criticism made Joubert’s place in English 
literary thought, and keeps him there. The impression 
which it left remains; and from one especially who not 
only derived from Matthew Arnold a literary impulse and 
joy never to be forgotten, but stood to him besides in the 
close and tender relations of kinship, a few supplemental 
and biographical pages, based here and there on recent 
books, are all that a reader will look for. 

Greatly as we desire to see Joubert better known, we 
doubt whether the prior claim of Mr. Atwell’s excellent 
translation can be contested successfully. 


A correspondent suggests that we were in error in 
attributing the preface of the translation of Mrs. Eoy 
Devereux’s Ascent of Woman also to the translator. He 
writes: “I don’t think the introduction to L' Emancipee is 
written by Max Lyon. It must be by Mrs. Devereux her¬ 
self. In one place she says there are times when she feels 
she w«>uld rather be an odalisque in a harem than a writer. 


May Lyon could not have said this.” Subsequently we 
received a letter from Mrs. Devereux c l aim in g the author¬ 
ship of the preface. 


The Dublin Daily Express, which has been greatly 
improved of late, every Saturday devotes a page to literary, 
artistic, and musical matters. “A. E.,” the mystic, has 
contributed some very interesting articles to this page, and 
his latest, on “Nationality and Cosmopolitanism in Litera¬ 
ture,” is a very wise and beautiful piece of writing. 
Dealing with the nationality of Irish writers he says : 

The faculty of abstracting from the land their eyes 
beheld another Ireland through which they wandered in 
dream, has always been a characteristic of the Celtic 
poets. This inner Ireland which the visionary eye saw 
was the Tir-nan-oge, the country of immortal youth, for 
they peopled it only with the young and beautiful. It 
was the Land of the living Heart, a tender name which 
showed that it had become dearer than the heart of 
woman, and overtopped all other hopes as the last dream 
of the spirit, the bosom where it would rest after it had 
passed from the fading shelter of the world. And such a 
strange and beautiful land this Ireland is, with a mystic 
beauty which closes the eyes of the body as in sleep, and 
opens the eyes of the spirit as in dreams; and never a 
poet has lain on our hillsides but gentle, stately figures, 
with hearts shining like the sun, move through his dreams, 
over radiant grasses, in an enchanted world of their own; 
and it has become alive through every haunted rath and 
wood and mountain and lake, so that we can hardly think 
of it otherwise than as the shadow of the thought of God. 
The last Celtic poet who has appeared shows the spiritual 
qualities of the first, when he writes of the grey rivers in 
their “ enraptured ” wanderings, and when he sees in the 
jewelled bow which arches the heavens 
“ The Lord’s seven spirits that shine through the rain.” 


The Town Council of Perth has at present under con¬ 
sideration a proposal to purchase the building in the 
North Port known as “ The Fair Maid’s House.” The 
proprietor has offered to sell it to the city at the price it 
cost him (£853), his object being to secure “the perman¬ 
ence of the premises.” The Lord Provost favours the 
purchase of the building, as he thinks that, “ whether it 
was the house occupied by the Fair Maid or not, it should 
be made public property.” It is very questionable, how¬ 
ever, if the citizens of Perth—who, of course, will have to 
foot the bill—will be prepared to assent to this view. As 
a matter of fact, it is very doubtful indeed whether this is 
the house in “ Couvrefew, or Curfew, Street ” which was 
occupied by old Simon Glover and his fair daughter. And 
what, after all, does it matter? As a relic of old Perth 
the building may be of interest to the antiquary or the 
archaeologist; but the mere fact that tradition has associated 
it with the damsel who gives the title to Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, The Fair Maid of Perth, can hardly add to its 
interest, except in the eyes of the most confirmed Scott 
worshipper. And then there is always the difficulty as to 
whether the Fair Maid did really live here. 


Tiie Bishop of London, in a speech a few evenings ago, 
mentioned that a friend of his had a practical test as to the 
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value of newspapers. It was whether they would wrap up 
a pair of shooting boots. From this point of view he 
found the Times the best. Judged by such a standard, the 
Academy, we feel, must strike one as inadequate indeed. 

We quote from the Nation the following interesting 
letter: 

8m,—Will the year 1900 be written in Roman numerals, 
only MCM ? In more modem times, at least, all analogies 
point that way ; as may be seen in IV, IX, XI, and XC. 
To those who have toiled with chisel or graver at dates 
like MDCCCLXXXVIII a contrast so rarely brief would 
be indeed a boon; while even for MCMI, MCMV, or 
MCMX they could still give thanks. 

Will not some correspondent who is well up in his 
epitaphs and inscriptions of the tenth century, or even of 
the fifteenth, kindly throw light for others besides ? Q. 
There is a year in which to settle the question. 

In its Christmas Number the Book Buyer omits for the 
time being its running commentary on the literary world, 
and resolves itself into a collection of reviews. We re¬ 
produce its very striking cover. 



DECORATIVE COVER FOR THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE 
“BOOK BUYER” (new YORK). 

It is an odd circumstance that we often owe reprints of 
comparatively esoteric works to the very publishers who 
cater most frankly for the novelty-loving “ masses.” 
Thus, Sir George Newnes has reprinted Evelina ; and we 
observe that he has just put forth a penny edition of Monk 
Lewis’s story, The Anaconda 


Prospectuses of sumptuous illustrated books are often 
only less covetable than the books themselves. Those of 
the Kelmscott Press, for example, frequently placed the 
inquirer in possession of a specimen of Mr. Morris’s border 
designs. Among recent prospectuses we notice one in 
which the front page bears a beautiful impression of a 


drawing, by Mr. Hyde, of trees in Kensington Gardens, 
seen at dusk— a fine picture for the asking. 

Liverpool has produced some clever writers within 
recent years, but literature does not seem a great power in 
the great seaport. An attempt was recently made to 
arrange a memorial to Mrs. Hemans, whose connexion 
with the place is well known. The handsome sum of £135 
was all that could be accumulated. 


The most remarkable, if not the best, poem of the year 
lies before us as we write. It is entitled May, is the 
work of I. D. Burton, and is published at Stockport by 
W. J. Tyne. The work consists of 1,933 lines chosen by 
the author, or artificer, from poems by 1,917 writers, and 
welded in the deftest mosaic to play their part in unfolding 
a new and definite argument. We do not esteem the result 
very highly, but it is impossible to withhold admiration 
from Mr. Burton’s astounding if misapplied ingenuity. 
Here is a passage bearing upon Mrs. Browning: 

Strong-hearted lover of the sore-oppressed! 

Francis, Earl of Rosslyn. Mrs. E. Barrett-Browning. 

Who many a noble gift from Heaven possessed, 

Wm. Cowper. Epitaph on Dr. Johnson. 

Barrett! our pure, grand Singer, on whom Fame 
I. D. Barton. Sonnet to Elizabeth Barrett. 

Bestowed, in Freedom’s cause, a deathless name ! 

H. M. Ludwig I. of Bavaria. Burt John of Prosida. 

Now Freedom loves upon thy form to dwell,— 

U&etana Passerini. Glauford. Genova Mia. 

I love to feel, but cannot hope to tell 
E. H. Guillanme. Freethoaght. 

The lofty worth and lovely excellence, 

M. Di Rico >. Jlonetti. The lovely worth and. 

Cloth’d in the newest garb of eloquence, 

Alex. Brome. On Beaumont's Plays. 

With charity’s diffusive spirit fraught,— 

Wm. Hayley. Tribute to a Mother. 

And like a star, shines in our shade, thy thought. 

Dnohosal. be Chevalier da Paste. Le Rameau D'Or. 

Mr. Burton informs us that not a word has been altered in 
any line, and translations have been employed from twenty- 
one languages. _ 

The writer of the New York Letter in the Boston 
Literary World is immensely taken with Mr. Zangwill. 
Speaking of his lectures, he calls them models in their 
way, although too long. Mr. Zangwill, he explains, has 
so much to say that he is greatly cramped by the limita¬ 
tions of platform-speaking. He continues: “After his 
lecture on the Ghetto he recited a poem of his own on the 
home-life of the Jews, modelled on ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ’—a capital piece of writing which prophesies a new 
reputation for its author.” Mr. Zangwill, the critic con¬ 
cludes, is unquestionably the most brilliant man the Jews 
have produced since Disraeli. 

From the same Letter we quote this passage concerning 
Mr. Hall Caine, who also has been visiting New York: 
“A lady told me recently that Mr. Caine had explained to 
her that the lower part of his face was like Shakespeare’s 
and the upper part like pictures of Christ.” 

The Newsagents and Booksellers' Review have issued a 
catalogue of most of the Christmas publications now being 
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offered by the booksellers. The catalogue is in quarto 
size, and the pictorial cover and numerous illustrations 
taken from books make it a most attractive guide. 


The first number of a new sixpenny monthly magazine, 
to be called The School World, is to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., on January 16,1899. The 
purpose of the new periodical is to be useful to masters 
and mistresses in secondary schools. 


Bibliographical. 

I hear that one of the books which may be looked for 
early in the new year is an authoritative memoir of Horace 
and James Smith, written by a lineal descendant, and 
based upon hitherto unpublished material in the possession 
of the family. Nearly sixty years ago Horace Smith 
published the Memoirs, Letter», and Comic Miscellanies of 
his brother James; but the biographical part of the work 
was meagre, while of Horace himself no account whatever 
has as yet appeared, although his contributions to literature 
were considerably more numerous than were those by his 
brother. The two men are best known, of course, by the 
Rejected Addresses ; but they also produced in collaboration 
those clever adaptations in verse called Horace in London, 
while of Horace’s voluminous work Brambletye House and 
The Tin Trumpet are still remembered. The latter, indeed, 
was reprinted so recently as 1890. The two Smiths were 
lucky in a father—Robert Smith—of unusual mental 
capacity; and upon Robert Smith’s journal, I understand, 
the biographer of James and Horace has drawn with 
interesting results. 

Scarcely had I penned my remarks last week on the 
literary activity of our male and female histrions, espe¬ 
cially of the younger generation, than a fresh proof of that 
activity appeared on my table in the shape of a one-volume 
story called The Lady of Griswold. This is from the pen 
of Mr. Leonard Outram, a young man of more brain 
capacity than most actors of his age and standing. Almost 
simultaneously I received from Chicago a catalogue, from 
which I gather that Miss Elizabeth Robins, the erewhile 
“ C. E. Raimond,” is the author of a book of short tales 
which is being published over the water by Messrs. H. S. 
Stone & Co. under the title of The Fatal Gift of Beauty, 
and Other Stories —stories, it appears, “ chiefly about 
servant-girls and lodging-house keepers,” and including 
“The Confessions of a Cruel Mistress.” 

Sir H. G. Reid is to contribute to the “ Famous Scots ’* 
series a sketch of the life of Lord Jeffrey, with some 
details about the “Edinburgh Reviewers.” It is curious 
how completely Jeffrey dropped out not only of the public 
but of the literary mind, in spite of the fact that he is 
safely embalmed in literary history. A sympathetic 
American made, three or four years ago, a selection from 
the onco-famous Essays ; but no Englishman, I fancy, 
would ever have dreamt of doing so. Jeffrey had a sort 
of resuscitation in the memoirs of Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle; but that, though it rather improved his position 
as a man, made no difference to his status as a writer. 
The world will not readily, if ever, forget the famous 


“ This will never do,” with which the then all-powerful 
Reviewer began his monumental appreciation of Words¬ 
worth. Presumably Sir H. G. Reid will found his mono¬ 
graph, as regards the main facts, on the Life by Lord 
Cockbum, now some forty-six years old. 

The Asiatic Studies by Sir Alfred Lyall which are to be 
issued early next year in a new edition are, presumably, 
those which were published originally in 1882 and re¬ 
printed in 1884. It is worth noticing that Sir Alfred’s 
Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India is one 
of those works which have been brought out first at a 
comparatively small price and afterwards at a larger one, 
the first price being four-and-sixpence, the next (for an 
enlarged Library Edition) twelve shillings. Sir Alfred’s 
Verses Written in India, first given to the English reading 
world in 1889, went into a fourth edition two years ago. 

We shall be glad to have those hitherto unpublished 
letters by Swift which Dr. Birkbeck Hill is going to edit 
for us. But why does not Dr. Hill, instead of merely 
editing the letters, oblige us with a continuation of 
Forster’s biography of Swift from the point at which 
Forster unhappily left off? We have, of course, the Life 
by Mr. Henry Craik. The Life by Forster might, how¬ 
ever, very well be completed on the scale projected, in the 
light of the information which we now possess. 

These biographical addenda are the despair of the book¬ 
man. Nowadays the book-buyer has no feeling of finality. 
He is the possessor, say, of Forster’s elaborate Life of 
Landor, and then, after many days, out comes Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler with his Letters and Other Unpublished Writings 
of the boisterous sage. That was only last year, and now 
Mr. Wheeler promises yet more Landor letters. They will 
be welcome; but, oh, this publication by instalments, 
what a bore it is! 

The announcement of a forthcoming Life of Danton by 
M. Belloc reminds one that the famous Frenchman was 
lately made by Miss Betham-Edwards the central figure 
of her story, called A Storm-Rent Sky: Scenes of Love and 
Revolution ; also, that Mr. A. H. Beesly chose him for 
special celebration in the volume of verse put forth by 
him two years ago. It is a little singular that there 
should be no English Life of Danton in print at this 
moment; but such is the fact. 

A literary interest attaches to the announcement that 
Mr. E. S. Willard, the actor, has commissioned Mr. Louis 
Napoleon Parker to write for him a play with Sir Roger 
de Coverley as the central figure. So far as I know, Sir 
Roger has never appeared upon the English boards. A 
certain Mr. Dorman wrote “a dramatic entertainment,” 
entitled “ Sir Roger de Coverly; or, The Merry Christmas,” 
which was published in 1740; but the work was never 
acted. A play on the same subject was written for the 
famous Mrs. Oldfield, who, however, did not live long 
enough to be seen in it; and the notorious Dr. Dodd is 
also said to have taken Sir Roger as the hero of a comedy 
which he completed in Newgate. If there had been any 
dramatic capabilities in Sir Roger, would not Steele or 
Addison have detected them and utilised them to their own 
advantage ? 

The Bookwork. 
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Mr. Robert Bridges. 

Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Vol. I. (Smith, Elder 
& Co. 5s.) 

With this edition of his complete works Mr. Robert 
Bridges commences to emerge into publicity, for it means 
more than other “ complete poems.” Some of the poems 
included, or to be included, in this edition have never been 
publicly issued before, such as “ The Growth of Love,” 
given in the present volume; others, perhaps the majority, 
have received such little attention that they are, for the 



MK. BOBEBT BRIDGES. 

From the Draioivg by W. Rothenetein. 


general reader, new and virtually unknown. It is a 
curious anomaly. In this edition Mr. Bridges at once 
makes his bow to the general public, and, at the same 
time, assumes the honours of an established and recognised 
poet. The reason lies, of course, in the fact that his work 
lay all behind him when Mr. Andrew Lang first made him 
known to outsiders. The poet of a few, addicted to private 
publication, regarded by the initiate with the peculiar 
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delight of a hidden treasure, it will be interesting to see 
how he fares now that he pours 

His treasure on the barn’s full floor. 

Probably enough he does not care, and if so he is right. 
No complete poetical works can make Mr. Bridges a 
popular poet, for he has deliberately elected the unpopular 
path. He has certain qualities—directness, sparseness 
of imagery—which in themselves are popular; but they 
are coupled with a thoughtfulness and gravity, a literary 
choiceness and dignity of style, which at all times appeal 
only to the few. 

Mr. Bridges’s chief influences—though he follows many 
influences—are Spenser and Milton: both are represented 
in this volume. Milton, together with the Greek 
tragedians, presides over the opening poem, “ Prometheus 
the Fire-Giver.” The blank verse shows the study of 
Comus, and is a welcome change from the all-dominant 
Tennysonian model, so languidly fatiguing in the hands 
of imitators. Yet it is no mere imitation of Comus. From 
Paradise Lost he has borrowed a learned and felicitous use 
of elision (in its true sense) and the redundant syllable. 
In fact, Mr. Bridges is erudite in metre, and has learned 
from our older poets its true principles. He has a 
vocabulary at once pictorial and refined, an eminent sense 
of what is distinguished in style, which make the blank 
verse of this drama attractive to all cultivated readers. 
Listen to these Comus-like opening lines : 

From high Olympus and the mtherial courts, 

Where mighty Zeus our angry king confirms, 

The Fates’ decrees and bends the wills of the gods, 

I come, and on the earth step with glad foot. 

This variegated ocean-floor of the air, 

The changeful circle of fair land, that lies 
Heaven’s dial, sisterly mirror of night and day; 

The wide o’erwandered plain, this nether wcrld 
My truant haunt is, when from jealous eyes 
I steal, for hither ’tis I steal, and here 
Unseen repair my joy. 

This is Mr. Bridges at his best—a fine and elevated artist 
to the finger-tips. In the “ Eros and Psyche ” he follows 
Spenser and the Elizabethans. The tale is told with great 
narrative skill, with a dear grace, a sweetness, a happy 
touch of archaism, which might make it worthy of Lodge, 
if not of Spenser. 

But in the ardent lyrical vein, such as is demanded by 
the choruses of the “Prometheus,” Mr. Bridges is less 
successful. We say it with regret, remembering choruses 
of fine workmanship, and one which recalls passages from 
“ Samson Agonistes,” and is undoubtedly fine; but Mr. 
Bridges’s gift is not ardourous; it is tranquil, capable of 
dignity, grace, or sweetness, not of daring. What he can 
do in quieter modes of lyric we know, for example, by 
such a thing as the exquisite Spenserian “ Elegy on a 
Lady”; but that, with many other pleasures, is reserved 
for volumes to come. Mr. Bridges’s is a self-respecting 
and unstooping art, which we can only hope will enter on 
a new and wider circle of influence with the commence¬ 
ment of this edition. Thero is a small but treasurable 
public, composed of the minority in all towns, cities, and 
societies, the applause of which is worth much roaring of 
the multitude, for it carries with it the future. This 
should be Mr. Bridges’s audience. 
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The Conquest on a Sampler. 

The Bayeux Tapestry. By Frank Rede Fowke. (Bell, 

“ Ex Libris” Series. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Bayeux Tapestry was photographed in 1872, nnd two 
sets of plates, one the full size, the other half the size of 
the original, were published by the Arundel Society. If 
the authorities have not lost it, you may find at South 
Kensington a copy carefully coloured after the tapestry 
itself. With the exception of these elaborate and expen¬ 
sive works, a complete reproduction of this remarkable 
historical and artistic monument has been hitherto 
unattainable, although many individual figures and groups 
of figures have found their way as illustrations into the 
history-books. Mr Fowke’s learned and interesting notes 
on the tapestry were originally issued with the Arundel 
Society’s publication, and have now been to some extent 


plicity and the fertility of resource of the anonymous 
draughtsman, in the spirit of his movement and his battles, 
in the ready humour with which he lightens his pictured 
narrative. Of course, the so-called tapestry is not tapestry at 
all. It is embroidery, done on coarse linen with a needle 
and coloured threads, after the fashion of those samplers 
which wearied the young fingers of our great-grandmothers, 
and which the artistic fashion of the day urges us to collect. 
The colours used are only eight: dark and light blue, red, 
yellow, dark and light green, black, and dove colour; and 
they are not used so much for the representation of objects 
in their natural hues as for the production of a pleasing 
variety and the suggestion of perspective. Thus, if the main 
colour of a horse is green, the two legs furthest away from 
the spectator may perhaps be red, and so forth. The historical 
portion of the tapestry covers a central band of something 
over a foot in width. It is divided into scenes, which are 
roughly separated from each other by trees—very conven- 



TIDINGS OF HAROLD BROUGHT TO WILLIAM. 


recast for the present book. The plates here given are 
also taken from the photographs of 1872, and are repro¬ 
duced by a new photographic process, for which it is 
claimed that, by avoiding the use of a “ mesh,” it escapes 
the chequered appearance so familiar and so distressing in 
process blocks. The result is very satisfactory, although 
it cannot be denied that the designs, with their infinity of 
detail, lose greatly both by the absence of their charac¬ 
teristic colouring and by the reduction in size. Even so 
they are a joy for ever. Not merely to the antiquary, who 
may glean from them the rarest lore as to the dress, 
manners, and customs of the eleventh century; not only 
to the historian, who may trace in them the whole progress 
of the last conquest of England, from the oath of Harold 
to the fight of Hastings, and may draw his inferences to 
correct and confound the chroniclers; but also to the lover 
of art, who may take an inexhaustible delight in the sim- 


tional trees—and buildings. If a building has a cross 
upon it, you know it is a church; if it has a stag’s head, 
it may be put down for a dwelling. The designer is care¬ 
ful to preserve national characteristics: the Normans are 
smoothly shaven; Harold and his men wear the Saxon 
moustache. But when Harold is in Normandy he adopts 
the local custom, and you may trace the growth of his 
moustache on his return. Above and below the historical 
band are delightful borders, with representations of animals 
and birds, hunting and agricultural scenes, and the fables 
of zEsop. Often these are in tragic or witty allusion to the 
main subject depicted. Thus, when Harold ventures on his 
rash journey to France, the margin shows you the fables 
of the wolf and the lamb, and the fox and the crow. 
When William sets out to'claim his crown, the margin is 
black with ravens that come with him to glut upon the 
corpses. 
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The Bayeux Tapestry is first mentioned in a cathedral 
inventory of 1476, and of its origin there is no authentic 
record. Tradition, about 1729, ascribed it to Matilda, the 
wife of King William. But then tradition in Bayeux 
ascribed everything to these two glorious potentates. Mr. 
Fowke is probably right in suggesting it was wrought at 
Bayeux itself as a gift to the cathedral upon the order of 
Odo, bishop of that see. Odo himself plays an important 
part at a critical moment in the Battle of Hastings, as pic¬ 
tured on the tapestry. You may find him on Plate LXXII. 
with the inscription: Hie. Odo Eps : Baculu Tenons : Con/or: 
-tat Pueros. He is fully armed and sits on a blue horse, 
and wears a spur and carries a mace, and the white frock 
of his priesthood is not visible. Of the church militant, 
truly! Odo, then, had the web broidered with careful 
commemoration of himself and his retinue. And it was 
carefully made to fit the nave of the cathedral, and hung 
up there as a decoration for the great feasts, and for the 
rest kept with care in the treasury. In later days it has 
shared all the vicissitudes of distressful France. In 1562 
it narrowly escaped the pillage of the cathedral by the 
Calvinists. In 1792, when invasion was imminent, it was 
all but used as covering for a military equipage. Two 
years later it ran its chance of being torn to pieces in a 
civic fits. The wiser citizens of Bayeux formed a league 
for its protection. Under the Consulate Paris wanted to 
grab it, but Napoleon graciously entrusted it to the custody 
of its owners. It never went back to the cathedral, but 
passed into the hands of the civil administration; and, 
with the exception of a brief interval in 1871, when it was 
hidden for fear of the Prussians, has remained on exhibi¬ 
tion in the H6tel-de-Ville. 


Lewis Carroll. 

The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Be r. C. L. Dodgson). 

By S. D. Collingwood. (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

There are authors of whose lives it is well to know much ; 
and there are authors whom it is needful to meet only in 
their books. We lay aside Mr. Collingwood’s memoir of 
his unde with the conviction that Mr. Dodgson belonged 
rather to the latter group. He was a kindly Christian 
gentleman, a recluse, a scholar, and a mathematician of 
extraordinary ingenuity; but the story of his career as 
Mr. C. L. Dodgson does not strike us as being particularly 
interesting. Indeed, many of Mr. Collingwood’s pages lead 
us to go farther, and say that there are some authors of 
whom a partial and possibly erroneous impression is a better 
one to cherish than a complete one. Mr. Dodgson is among 
them. The thick line of demarcation which that gentle¬ 
man always insisted on drawing between Lewis Carroll 
and Charles Lutwidge Dodgson is, perhaps, indication 
enough that he himself knew this; and his desire to keep 
the two personalities apart may be taken as a hint by his 
admirers, that they, too, should refuse to confound them 
one with the other. Lewis Carroll lives for ever in Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking- Glass, in The Hunting 
of the Snark and Sylvie and Bruno. There he is, in and 
between the lines, the radiant nonsense-maker, the jocund 
quibbler, the friend of gentleness in deed and thought, 
the lover of young laughter. 


Every page of Mr. Collingwood’s book which extends 
our knowledge of Lewis Carroll is a delight. Probably 
the portions of the biography which will most 
eagerly be turned to by the majority of readers will be 
those that deal with the “Alice” books The history of 
the origins of popular stories is always interesting. Alice 
in Wonderland, it seems, was sent to a publisher on the 
recommendation of George Macdonald. The first two 
copies were presented, on July 5, 1865, to Miss Alice 
Liddell, the original Alice, now Mrs. Hargreaves, and the 
Princess Beatrice. Lewis Carroll expected for it no popu¬ 
larity at all; but its reception was splendidly cordial. 
Mr. Collingwood ventures the opinion that the two Alices 



are more often referred to in the press than the writings 
of any other modem author; but Dickens probably comes 
first. In 1869 Alice in Wonderland was translated into 
French and German. The translators had considerable 
difficulty with several points. Thus, in the French version 
of the dialogue containing the “ tortoise” “ taught us ” 
joke, a fresh pun is substituted. 

“ La maitresse etait une veille tortue; nous l’appelions 
chelonee.” “ Et pourquoi l’appeliez-vous chelonn^e, si ce 
n’etait pas son nom ? ” “ Parce qu’on ne pouvent 
s’empdeher de s'Scrier en la voyant. Quel long nez! ” 
dit la Fausse — Tortue d’un ton fache ; “ vous £tes 
vraiment bien bomfee ! ” 

But from both versions,’French and German, the reference 
to the whiting being called a whiting because he cleaned 
the boots [andf shoes, and the[_statement that no fish ever 
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travelled without a porpoise, had to be omitted. While 
on this subject, we might remark that when Mr. Savile 
Clark made his play out of the two books, he asked the 
author to complete the song, “ ’Tis the voice of the 
lobster.” Lewis Carroll did so, and this was the first stanza 
(the whole piece is printed in the new sixpenny Alice) : 

’Tis the voice of the lobster; I heard him declare: 

“ You have baked me too brown ; I must sugar my hair.” 
As a duck with its eyelids, so he with his nose, 

Trims his belt and his buttons, and turns out his toes. 
When the sands are all dry he is gay as a lark, 

And talks with the utmost contempt of the shark; 

But when the tide rises, and sharks are around, 

His words have a timid and tremulous sound. 

When the play was produced (it is just about to be 
revived) Lewis Carroll took the liveliest interest in its 
prosperity and performers—who were, it may be remem¬ 
bered, mostly children. On another somewhat similar 
occasion, however, Lewis Carroll was amusingly dis¬ 
enchanted. He tells the story in his diary: 

Nov. 28. — Matinee at the Princess’s of “Two Little 
Vagabonds,” a very sensational melodrama, capitally 
acted. “ Dick ” and “ Wally ” were played by Kate 
Tyndall and Sidney Fairbrother, whom I guess to be 
about fifteen and twelve. Both were excellent, and the 
latter remarkable for the perfect realism of her acting. 
There was some beautiful religious dialogue between 
“Wally” and a hospital nurse—most reverently spoken, 
and reverently received by the audience. 

Dec. 17 .—I have given books to Kate Tyndall aud 
Sidney Fairbrother, and have heard from them, and find 
I was entirely mistaken in taking them for children. Both 
are married women. 

We are tempted to quote another extract from the diary, 
for the picture it gives of a gifted child, now no more. 
The date is 1862 : 

After luncheon I went to the Tennyson’s, and got 
Hallau and Lionel to sign their names in my album. 
Also I made a bargain with Lionel, that he was to give 
me some MS. of his verses, and I was to send him some of 
mine. It was a very difficult bargain to make ; I almost 
despaired of it at first, he put in it so many conditions— 
first I was to play a game of chess with him ; this, with 
much difficulty, was reduced to twelve moves on each side; 
but this made little difference, as I checkmated him at the 
sixth move. Second, he was to be allowed to give me one 
blow on the head with a mallet (this he at last consented 
to give up). I forget if there were others, but it ended in 
my getting the verses, for which, I have written out "The 
Lonely Moor ” for him. 

Through the Looking-Glass (originally to be called “Be¬ 
hind the Looking-Glass and What Alice Saw There,” but 
renamed by Dr. Liddon) appeared in 1871, and instan¬ 
taneously was successful. Henry Kingsley wrote that it 
was the “ finest thing since Martin C'huzzlewit ” ; and a 
writer in the Queen stated that “ Jabberwocky ” was a 
translation from the German. The late Dean Scott of 
Rochester looked humorously upon the poem as an heir¬ 
loom of the Aryan race: “The hero will turn out to be 
the Sun-god in one of his Avatars ; and the Tumtum tree 
the great Ash Ygdrasil of the Scandinavian mythology.” 
The story as written contained one chapter that does not 
appear, owing it seems, to a criticism of Sir John Tenniel. 


We should like to see that chapter. A certain little girl 
told Lewis Carroll that of the two Alioe books she thought 
Through the Looking- Glass the stupider: for the author 
was very generous with copies of his books and always 
keen to know how the recipients liked them. These 
recipients, by the way, were almost without exception 
little girls. Boys he could hardly abide. 

Here we must stop. Let us say, however, that a number 
of interesting figures flit across Mr. Collingwood’s pages, 
including Mr. Du Maurier, with a pretty piece of a letter 
about Miss Montgomery’s Misunderstood, which he illus¬ 
trated ; and the Tennysons, and a number of Lewis Carroll’s 
girl friends. There also are many reproductions of Lewis 
Carroll’s drawings and Mr. Dodgson’s photographs of 
notable men and women. Mr. Collingwood has done his 
work with discretion; but apart from its quotations it is 
not too bright. That, perhaps, is the fault of Mr. 
Dodgson, who “ made a precis of every letter he wrote or 
received from January 1, 1861, to the 8 th of the same 
month 1898”—98,721 in all! Let us end by quoting a 
riddle from the diary: “ Invented what 1 think is a new 
kind of riddle. A Russian had three sons. The first, 
named Rab, became a lawyer; the second, Yrnra, became 
a soldier; the third became a sailor. What was his 
name ? ” Mr. Collingwood offers no clue to this problem. 
Our readers may like to work it for themselves; but we 
warn them that we have no notion of the answer our¬ 
selves. 


The Latest Book on Biblical Archaeology. 

Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By the Rev. 

A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 

(Service & Paton. 6s.) 

Archaeological discoveries follow so quickly upon one 
another in these days that it is as much as any populariser 
of science can do to keep pace with them. Prof. Sayce, 
therefore, is quite justified in producing the present book 
after something less than the usual yearly interval since 
his Early History of the Hebrews (see Academy, June 4, 
1898). Yet it is not with this last volume that we should 
compare the present book so much as with his Ancient 
Empires of the East, published so far back as 1884. It 
is true that there all mention of the Hebrews is omitted, 
the book being designed as an introduction to Herodotus; 
but the greater part of both books is occupied with a com¬ 
pact account of the social and religious history of Egypt 
and Babylonia, and it is by contrasting the earlier and later 
statements that we see what vast additions have been made 
to our knowledge of antiquity. In 1884, Prof. Sayce could 
declare Egypt to be “ historically the oldest of countries," 
and that “every attempt to discover a primitive con¬ 
nexion ” between the culture of Egypt and Babylonia had 
failed ; but in the present book he repeats more than once 
that the civilisation of Western Asia is “ immensely old,” 
and that the culture of the Pharaonic Egyptians was 
imported from Babylonia. Then, too, he could lament that 
the reign of Menes, the first king of Egypt, depended so 
entirely upon tradition that the dates assigned to it by 
competent scholars varied by more than 2000 years ; but 
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now the French Egyptologists have recovered not only the 
tomb of Menes, but his very bones. Then, he could speak 
of a king of Ur whose date hardly anyone puts earlier than 
8000 b.o. as “ the first of the great Babylonian builders 
but now we have the ruins of great constructions which 
go back at least another 1500 years. Prof. Sayce’s views 
of the ancient history of the East must have undergone 
some startling changes since 1884. 

The advance of our knowledge has not, however, been 
so uniform that archaeologists are likely just yet to sigh 
for fresh worlds to conquer. As the present volume 
reminds us, no new discoveries as to the early history of 
Phoenicia have lately come to light, nor has Prof. Sayce 
muoh to say upon the question of the lost Hittite empire 
beyond what he said in his famous monograph some ten 
years ago. This last is the more disappointing as there 
has lately been a rumour that he had at length solved the 
mystery of the Hittite system of picture-writing, which 
might throw some light upon several disputed points. 
With regard to the history of the Hebrews, he seems to 
us to have advanced a little farther in the rationalistic view 
of the Old Testament narrative that we have noted from 
time to time. It was, he tells us, the pressure of the Libyan 
invasion which forced the Pharaoh Mineptah to consent 
to the Exodus “ quite as much as the ‘ signs and wonders ’ 
which were wrought by the hand of Moses.” He thinks, 
too, that the Exodus was separated by “ only a few years ” 
from the capture of Hebron, and thereby knocks the 
legend of the forty years’ wandering on the head. While 
he amplifies his formerly expressed view of the position of 
Gideon (or, as he calls him, Jerubbaal) by the statement 
that “ the theocracy had failed,” and that the Hebrews, 
like other Semitic peoples, had come to see that “military 
rather than religious control” was necessary to them 
if they were to conquer their neighbours. He thinks that 
it was the northern tribes, whom he describes throughout 
as Hebrews of purer blood than the “ tribe ” of Judah, 
who first perceived these truths and thus brought about 
the premature kingship of Abimelech. The appendices 
contain some valuable justificatory pieces in the shape of 
extracts from the Tel-el-Amama letters, the treaty between 
Ramoses II. and the Hittites, the “ Negative Confession " 
of the Egyptian dead, and the like; but the book would be 
improved by an index and a map. Some mistakes, such 
as “the vanquished people were decimated [me], every 
second man being mercilessly slain,” point to over-hasty 
preparation. 


A London Pastor’s Memories. 

Neuman Ball: An Autobiography. (Cassell & Co.) 

Mk. Hall is one of the “ grand old men ” of the Dissenting 
ministry, and he had every right to believe that his 
reminiscences would interest the public. He has further 
ensured this by casting them in a frank and gossippy style, 
and by relieving them with an abundance of anecdote. 
We propose to pick a few plums from his book, the 
general character of which may be easily imagined. 

It seems to be understood that every clergyman shall 
make a personal statement about tobacco. Accordingly we 


find Mr. Hall saying, in his account of his “ Childhood ” 
(he lays that period between 1816 and 1830): 

At nine years old I began to smoke. At nine years old 
I left off “ for good.” In my ninth decade I do not desire 
to recommence. On a certain Sunday, during our weekly 
walk, my schoolfellows found some dried cane branches 
(perhaps “ traveller’s joy ”) and cut them into cigarettes. 
I smoked with the rest, but, becoming very sick, I threw 
my “ weed ” away. During seventy years I have pursued 
my life-travels so pleasantly as not to need this 
“ traveller’s joy.” 

From which it appears that Mr. Hall smoked dried cane, 
and, becoming ill, gave up tobacco! 

At college Mr. Hall practised preaching assiduously. 
In order to attain to fluency he used to place his Bible on 
his mantelshelf every morning; then, opening it at random, 
he would read out the first verse that caught his eye, and 
at once begin to discourse on it aloud, making it his text. 
Ten minutes of uninterrupted word-making on this plan 
soon made him a ready speaker. As a young pastor at 
Hull Mr. Hall preached and travelled after the fashion 
of a bygone day; and few members of his present 
congregations will be able to picture their pastor as 
a young mnn, riding in third-class cattle-trucks, with 
wooden seats, and no shelter from the weather, taking 
spiritual food to obscure Yorkshire villages. But Mr. Hall 
has been through the mill. Here is one of his Hull stories. 
Dr. Mellor was one of the most popular preachers in that 
town. “The only objection to him was his popularity 
elsewhere. In praying for him one day, a good man 
said: ‘ 0 Lord, bless our Enoch! we love him, Lord! but, 
O Lord, tie him by the leg; tie him by the leg! ’ ” 
However popular Mr. Hall himself may have been at 
Hull, the Lord did not tie him by the leg: for in 1854 
he came to Surrey Chapel, thus beginning a pastorate 
which lasted thirty - eight years, and has been dis¬ 
tinguished by the erection of one of the finest modem 
churches in the kingdom. We shall not follow Mr. 
Newman Hall through his work in South London. The 
following story may prove more useful to our readers 
than much chapel history: 

One day I was chatting with a farmer about the best 
method of self-defence when attacked by a savage dog. 
“ Take off your hat and hold it in front of you. The dog 
will at once bite the rim. Then kiok violently under your 
hat, and, the distance being exactly that of the length of 
your leg, the toe of your boot will strike the lower jaw of 
the dog, which will at once go off in great pain.” The 
very next day I was crossing a large field, when a fierce 
dog rushed at me. There was no refuge near. I had no 
stick. I remembered my lesson. In an instant the dog 
rushed howling round the field, and I went my way. 

Of preaching stories Mr. Hall has many. A young 
preacher of very small stature, but of great confidence, 
came to preach at Hull on a public occasion. Knowing 
well that at the first sight of him the congregation would be 
disappointed, this young man sought to compensate for 
his few inches by a bold appearance in the pulpit. He 
accordingly gave out his text with tremendous emphasis : 
“ Nou> then we are ambassadors for Christ.” The next 
moment his energy had overbalanced the frail reading- 
desk, and he fell with it prostrate, amid the splintering 
of wood and the upstarting of deacons. 
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A New Illustrator. 

A Hundred Fables of JEsop. By Sir Roger L’Estrange. 

With Pictures by Percy J. Billinghurst. (Lane. 6s.) 

Mb. Kenneth Gbahame, in his preface to this volume of 
interesting drawings, goes back to the beginning of 
things, and shows the fable’s inception. He finds its 
origin in “ a form of politeness still lingering in the breasts 
of the superior or preaching portion of humanity, who 
wished to avoid giving more pain than necessary when 

pursuing the inevitable task 
laid upon them by their 
virtues of instructing the 
inferior and silent portion 
how to be—well, just a little 
less inferior.” To politeness 
we may add cowardice. But, 
in addition to the unpleasant¬ 
ness of the result in some 
cases, “there were difficul¬ 
ties,” Mr. Grahame con¬ 
tinues, “in getting a frivolous 
humanity to listen at all, 
unless one took a leaf from 
the book of that unprofit¬ 
able rascal, the story-teller, 
.... and so, with half a sigh, the preacher fell 
upon the element of fiction.” The fable, therefore, 
is a means of calling a man names obliquely. So 
far so good. But, says Mr. Grahame of his preacher, 
“ there was a certain moral cowardice in the means 
he hit upon. The friendly, tactful, unobtrusive beasts 
around him—could they not be seized upon and utilised 
to point the requisite moral ? True, it would be no good 
to hold up their real characteristics for the public admonish¬ 
ment. The moment they were really studied they were 
seen to be so modest, so mutually helpful, so entirely free 
from vanity, affectation, and fads; so tolerant, uncom¬ 
plaining, and determined to make the best of everything,” 
that it was necessary to endow them with qualities not 
their own—human qualities—in order to extract from them 
the full amount of usefulness demanded by the preacher; 
and so the peacock became vain and the donkey foolish 
that mankind might be rebuked. The animals said 
nothing, but thought a deal. Hence, says Mr. Grahame, 
“ when you meet a bird or a beast, and it promptly pro¬ 
ceeds to move off in an obviously different direction, 
without abuse indeed or scurrility or even reproach, but 
with a distinct intention of seeing as little of you as possible 
during the rest of the afternoon, you may be pretty sure 
it is thinking of iEsop’s Fables.” 

Thus prettily does Mr. Grahame prepare the way for 
the sturdy homespun fables of Sir Roger L’Estrange (after 
A3 sop) and Mr. Billinghursfs vivid drawings. It is late 
to speak of L’Estrange, but his new illustrator demands 
attention. Mr. Billinghurst has brought to his task the 
most assiduous and continual care, so that it is impossible 
.to point to any case of scamping or hurry in all these 
hundred cuts. His black and white are sharp and dean; 
his pictures have light of their own—look, for example, 
at the cloud in “The Boar and the Ass,” p. 17; his 


animals have life and, what is more, character; he has 
a sense of drama and a most welcome gift of composition. 
Sometimes—as in “The Hares and the Frogs,” p. 41— 
the perspective is not good; sometimes—as in “ The Horse 
and the Loaded Ass,” p. 77—the foreground would be 
strengthened by more elaboration; or sometimes—as in 
“ The Sick Kite,”, p. 29—the extra ornament is no addi¬ 
tional merit; but Mr. Lane has discovered an artist of 
very conspicuous attainments. A thoughtful child could 
hardly have a more richly entertaining present. 

Our illustration is a reduced reproduction of Mr. 
Billinghurst’s version of “ The Man and his Goose.” It 
runs, in Sir Roger L’Estrange, thus : 

A Certain Good Man had a Goose that Laid him Golden 
Eggs, which could not be, he thought, without a Mine in 
the Belly of her. Upon This Presumption he Cut her up 
to Search for Hidden Treasure; But upon the Dissection 
found her just like Other Geese, »nd that the Hope of 
Getting More had betray’d him to the Loss of what he had 
in Possession. The Moral : This is the Fate, Folly, ami 
Mischief of Vain Desires, and of an Immoderate Love of 
Riches. Content wants Nothing; and Covetousness brings 
Beggary. 


The Hoosier Poet. 

The Golden Year. Selections from the Verse and Prose of 
James Whitcomb Riley. Edited by Clara E. Laughlin. 
(Longmans. 5s.) 

By the time that a poet’s verses are searched to supply 
quotations for a calendar or a Birthday-book he may be 
said to have established a reputation. Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley has established his reputation. But 
whereas in America his admirers number thousands, on 
this side of the Atlantic he is known only to a few 
readers here and there, although English editions of some 
of his best books are to be bought. Yet dialect poets 
who employ the vernacular of our own counties are 
too much neglected for Mr. Riley, who writes largely in 
the language of the Hoosier district, to feel soreness in 
the matter. If English people refuse to read William 
Barnes of Dorsetshire and Edwin Waugh of Lancashire, it 
is hardly to be expected that they will be very strenuous 
in reaching for the works of tho Hoosier bard. Yet the 
Hoosier tongue is not a very difficult one. It goes thus: 

Sometimes, when I bin bad, 

An’ Pa correcks me nen, 

An’ Uncle Sidney he comes here, 

I’m alluz good again; 

’Cause Uncle Sidney says, 

An’ takes me up an’ smiles,— 

The goodest mens they is ain’t good 
.Is baddest little chiles ! 

And thus: 

Whoever’s Foreman of all things here. 

As my uncle ust to say, 

He knows each job ’at we’re best fit fer, 

And our round-up, night and day; 

And a-sizing His work east and west, 

And north and south, and worst and best, 

I ain’t got nothin’ to suggest, 

As my unde ust to say. 
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And thus: 

Had a hare-lip—Joney had: 

Spiled bis looks, and Joney knowed it; 

Fellers tried to bore him, bad,— 

But, if ever he got mad, 

He kep’ still and never showed it. 

’Drnther have his mouth, all pouted 
And split up, and like it wuz, 

Than the ones ’at laughed about it,— 

Purty is as purty does. 

These three scraps give us Mr. Riley’8 scope. He is a 
poet of homeliness and tenderness. He is happiest when 
thinking of his childhood or when playing with children. 



JAMES WHITCOMB KILEY. 


The old home, the old home—that thought runs through 
everything he has written. He has a wistful outlook on 
life : tears come to his eyes very quickly, but his invincible 
optimism brushes them away. All his Hoosier work has 
the same intimate domestic quality, the same love of right 
and kindness and simplicity and sympathy, the same half- 
humorous satisfaction with things as God made them. 
Even in his droll verses for and about children the note of 
pathos is apt to creep in. But it is legitimate pathos, a 
part of the man’s nature. It is not strained after. In 
one of his rustic pieces Mr. Riley expresses his poetical 
creed: 

What we want, as I sense it, in the line 
O’ poetry is somepin’ Yours end Mine — 

Sjmepin’ with live-stock in it, and out-doors, 

And old crick-bottoms, snags, and sycamores. 

Putt in old Nature’s sermonts—them’s the best— 

And ’casion’ly hang up a hornet’s nest 
’At boys ’at’s run away from school can git 
At handy-like—and let ’em tackle it! 

Let us be wrought on, of a truth, to feel 
Our proneness fer to hurt more than we heal, 

In mmistratm’ to our vain delights,— 

Fergettin’ even insec’s has their rights. 


And Mr. Riley practises what he preaches. There is no 
humaner poet now writing, and no tenderer and gentler; 
and no one loves children with a sweeter love than he. This 
little book provides a very comprehensive introduction to 
his work, and will, we hope, send readers to it. 


The Poets and London. 

London in Song. Compiled by Wilfred Whitten. (Grant 

Richards. 6s.) 

These irrepressible, these dauntless poets! Of what will 
they not sing, and where will they not sing ? Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, in an excellent piece here given by Mr. Whitten, 
makes himself the laureate of the London sparrow; and 
the London Aparrow should surely be the patron spirit of 
the London poet. So bravely chirping amid surroundings 
so unbirdlike, “called to struggle through dark ways,” 
and struggling through them with such a cheerful deter¬ 
mination to make the best of things, so valiantly persuad¬ 
ing himself that streets are fields and mud green grass, 
that ho does veritably for us bring the fields into the streets ; 
he is the very emblem of the London poets. Mr. Whitten’s 
aim, however, is to give us the poets who have sung of 
London. With all the latitude of selection he allows him¬ 
self, it is astonishing to find that there are two hundred 
quotable poems dealing more or less directly with London 
or London life. Many poets, from Chaucer onwards, have 
been London-born ; but it is a novel thing to find that so 
many have made her the theme of their verse—the great, 
grimy, imperial city! 

Tet some of the poems remind us strangely that London 
was once neither grimy nor vast, that her sky was un¬ 
tarnished, her houses fair and seemly to view, her river 
sweet and dear, she was in pleasant and neighbourly 
intimacy with green fields. She was once an unequivocally 
beautiful city. But the majority of the poems know her 
—yea, and love her—in her modem aspect. “Nigra sum, 
ssd formosa," she says through their verse. Black, too, 
evidently she is, and comely she appears to her poet-lovers. 
So she appears to Mr. Whitten, whose preface is the 
preface of one that loves his mistress for her very 
disfeatures. His collection is chosen with true knowledge 
and affection. He distinctly warns us that he has not 
confined himself to verse fine as poetry. Verse light and 
witty, or even merely curious, he has swept into his 
net. In this book, triply divided under the headings 
of “The Town," “The River,” and “The City,” jostling 
the poetical poetry of Mr. Henley, Arnold, and their 
peers, will be found the graphic impressionism of Byron 
—not poetry, but wonderful verse—the clever sketches 
of Swift, from whom Byron learned much, the brilliant 
vers de sociiti of Praed, the less masculine work of Locker 
Lampson, the pleasant verse of Luttrell—a predecessor of 
both—half-doggerel ballads, and productions of the City 
Poet. You have poetry from the earlier poets, great and 
small; Scotch Dunbar gives his tribute, Lydgate his 
antiquely interesting ballad, with its picture of the London 
streets in the fifteenth century. Captain Morris praises 
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the “sweet shady side of Pall Mall,” the Begency 
chimes with the seventeenth century ; and all are in 
a tale. It is a book to dip into and return to again 
and again. And Mr. William Hyde has brought so much 
strong yet delicate decorative art to bear on cover and end¬ 
papers that it is also a thing of beauty. 


A Cotswold Village. By J. Arthur Gibbs. (John Murray. 

6s.) 

This is a kind of book of which we have too few specimens 
in these days. It is akin to some of William Howitt’s 
books about country life; it is sweet and unambitious, and 
is steeped in the rural life of which it treats. Anyone who 
loves old English country life, and wishes to know where 
he may find it in greatest purity, should put this book on 
his shelves. He need be in no hurry to read it. There 
will come an hour when he will take it down and thank 
its writer for these pages out of Gloucestershire, with all 
their fragrant matter about the sturdy yeomen of whom 
so few are left in England, the grey manor houses, the 
politics of white-walled villages, the names of fields, the 
Cotswold words, the fairs, the sports, the old churches, 
the old trees, the lingering customs—all harmonised by 
one who knows and loves the Cotswold country. 

Mr. Gibbs expressly warns the tourist that there is 
really nothing to see in the Cotswolds that cannot be seen 
much nearer London. He writes for those for whom any 
unsophisticated country is full of charm. But his book 
will draw the tourist to the Cotswold country all the same. 
There he will find “ one of the few spots now remaining on 
earth which have not only been made beautiful by God, 
but in which the hand of man has erected scarcely a build¬ 
ing which is not in strict conformity and good taste. . . . 
Here all the houses are picturesque, great and small 
alike.” September is the best month for the Cotswolds : 
when the far-stretching table-lands are all golden stubble, 
and the kestrel and the heron are seen floating above the 
breathless land. Nor need the visitor be affrighted by 
the Gloucestershire dialect. Mr. Gibbs tells him : 

If thee true “ Glarcestershire ” would know 
I’ll tell thee how us always zays un ; 

Put “I” for “me," and “a” for “o" 

On every possible occasion. 

When in doubt squeeze in a “ w 
“ Stwuns,” not “stones.” And don’t forget, zur, 

That “thee” must stand for “thou” and "you’; 
“Her” for “she” and vice versa. 

Put “v” for “f”; for “s” put “z”; 

“Th” and “t” we change to “d”— 

So dry an’ kip this in thine yead 
An’ thou wills’t talk as plain as we. 

With this lesson in the language of the Cotswolds, we 
must leave a charming book to its predestined readers. 
We think they will be many and fit. 


The Dreyfus Case. By Fred. C. Conybeare, M.A. (Allen. 
3s. 6d.) 

This is by far the fullest and clearest presentment of the 
Dreyfus case which has appeared in this country. It is 
animated by a passionate belief in the innocence of the 


man on Devil’s Island, but it is not the less a cool, exact, 
and infinitely patient examination of all the authentic 
documents and materials of which the author could obtain 
knowledge. A series of photographs of some of the chief 
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actors in the lurid drama is given; and we are enabled to 
reproduce the photograph which will, we believe, interest 
our readers most—that of the brave, unhappy Pioquart. 


The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature. By Eleanor Hull* 
(Nutt: “Grimm Library.” 5s.net.) 

The Cuchullin Saga is the second of the three great 
cycles of Celtic heroic legend. It follows the cycle of the 
Tuatha de Danann and precedes the Ossianic or Fenian 
cycle, which, owing to Macpherson’s illegitimate use of it, 
has acquired such an undue predominance in the popular 
imagination. The historical elements in the saga, such as 
they are, belong to the couple of centuries or so before 
Christ, but the central figure, Cuchullin himself, is clearly 
mythical; being, in fact, the best Irish representative of the 
culture-hero type whose importance in Aryan hero tales 
has been so luminously studied by Prof. Bhys in his 
Hibbert Lectures. The saga has been preserved in a 
fairly complete form. Of the hundred tales or so of which 
it formerly consisted, all but about a score have come 
down to us, many of them in the “ Book of the Dun Cow,” 
or in the “ Yellow Book of Lecan.” From these Miss Hull 
has selected fourteen, and has brought together translations 
of them from various sources for the benefit of the readers 
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of the “ Grimm Library.” Some of these are by such 
well-known English or English-writing Celtic scholars as 
Eugene O’Curry, Dr. Kuno Meyer, Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
and Mr. Standish O’Grady. Others are retranslated 
from the learned periodicals of France or Germany. They 
include “ The Birth of Conachar,” “ The Tragical Death 
of the Sons of Usnach,” “The Siege of Howth,” “The 
Death of Cuchullin,” and an analysis of the great central 
legend of “ The Tain bo Cuailgne.” Thus they give a 
very fair qonspectus and example of the whole saga. Miss 
Hull prefixes a valuable critical and historical preface and 
some useful notes and appendices. The English reader 
could not wish for a better introduction to the wildest and 
most fascinating division of Irish myth. 


The Philippine Islands. By Dean C. Worcester. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co. 15s.) 

This book ought to be a veritable encyclopaedia of the 
Philippines, if weight and size go for anything. As a 
fact, it does not pretend to be so much; indeed, the his¬ 
torical information given is avowedly borrowed from Mr. 
John Foreman’s standard work on these islands. Our 
author’s concerns are with the ethnology and natural 
history of the Philippines; and his work is founded on 
the personal experiences of himself and other American 
scientific men in two expeditions undertaken by them in 
1887 and 1890. These expeditions are not separately 
recounted, but a picture of the islands evolved from them 
both is presented in a very interesting narrative. 

The man in the street may be trusted to have the vaguest 
ideas of the geographical features of these much-para¬ 
graphed, much-discussed islands in the North Pacific. 
They are about 1,200 in number, and there are no fewer 
than twenty islands in the group with areas of 100 to 250 
square miles. How many people does the man in the 
street think there are in Manila ? There are no fewer than 
300,000 souls, of which 200,000 are natives. The Spanish, 
Spanish creoles, and Spanish half-castes together number 
only 9,000, and they are outnumbered as ten to one by the 
mere Chinese and Chinese half-castes. Yesterday these 
were facts for Gradgrind; to-day they have a dramatic 
interest. We heartily regret that the mysterious law 
under which books of great value are published neck-and- 
neck in the early winter makes it impossible for us to 
follow Mr. Worcester through pages which are often of 
enthralling interest. The hunting experiences of his 
party are sometimes sheer romance, and the whole narra¬ 
tive is gay and illuminative. As for the Spanish rule, its 
character is deliciously indicated in Mr. Worcester’s 
account of the trouble which he and his party had to get 
their baggage passed through the customs-house. After 
applying to every civil functionary who could be awakened 
from a siesta or detained from his pleasures, Mr. Worcester 
discovered that the islands are really ruled by the Arch¬ 
bishop. He accordingly planned an interview with his 
Holiness, first approaching an English-speaking priest of 
the Jesuit College. Padre S. requested to be told exactly 
what Mr. Worcester desired to obtain from the Archbishop. 
Mr. Worcester said he wanted an order for his baggage. 
Whereupon the padre asked him if he did not consider him¬ 
self rather young to he in politics. 


American Prose. Edited by George Bice Carpenter. 

(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a volume of representative selections, put together 
on the model of Sir Henry Craik’s admirable “ English 
Prose Writers.” That is to say, half-a-dozen pieces at 
most, from one to a dozen pages long, are given from each 
author chosen ; of each a brief biography and appreciation 
is written by a different critic, and a general introduction 
by a general editor is prefixed. If the average reading 
Englishman were asked to name twenty-five eminent 
American writers of prose, living authors excluded, he 
would probably be floored. Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, 
Wendell Holmes, Motley, Lowell, Thoreau, Whitman, 
would come out glibly enough, and then the flow would 
cease. Nevertheless, Prof. Carpenter gets his twenty-five. 
Those mentioned are, of course, all in the list, and with 
them are Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, Thomas Paine, Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles Brockden Brown, Daniel Webster, 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, William 
Hickling Prescott, Longfellow, Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 
Grant, George William Curtis, and Francis Parkman. 
The only lady held worthy is Mrs. Beecher Stowe. It is 
a respectable rather than a brilliant company. Prof. 
Carpenter puts his finger on the weak side of American 
prose when he points out that, with the exception of 
Hawthorne, there is hardly a writer to be named to whom 
style appeared as a matter for conscious attention. The 
peculiarity of American literature is, that the romantic 
revival of the beginning of the present century hardly 
affected it. “With very few exceptions,” says Prof. 
Carpenter, “ our literature is purely pre-romantic, purely 
eighteenth century in its simplicity and dignity, in its 
appeal to the judgment, in the degree to which it is 
directed to the intelligence and sympathy of the mass of 
the people, and in the extent to which it is written for 
their behoof or comfort or amusement.” The introductory 
essay, from which this excerpt is taken, is a useful and 
comprehensive bit of criticism, while in carrying out the 
general design of the book Prof. Carpenter has had the 
assistance of a competent band of critics, among whom 
Prof. C. E. Norton, who does Lowell, and Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who does Curtis, are noticeable. We are sorry, 
however, not to find any contribution by Mr. J. J. 
Chapman. 

Traditional Games. Yol. II. By A. B. Gomme. (Nutt. 

12 s. 6d.) 

The first volume of Mrs. Gomme’s work appeared some 
years ago, and has been widely recognised as one of the 
most valuable of recent contributions to English folklore. 
The method is that of a dictionary. The games are 
arranged in alphabetical order, and under each Mrs. 
Gomme gives all the important variants in the mode of 
play which have reached her from printed or unprinted 
sources, analyses them, and indicates any possible origin 
in primitive custom or ritual which has occurred to her. 
The first game so treated in the present volume is the 
“singing game” of “Oats and Beans and Barley”; the 
last is, oddly enough, another form of the same game, 
“Would you know how doth the Peasant?” Both are 
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mimetic, either of the actual agricultural operation of 
sowing, or, as Mrs. Qomme appears to think, of what was 
itself an imitation of this process in the ritual of the early 
spring festival. Comparatively few English games, how¬ 
ever, can be shown to have any connexion with the customs 
of the agricultural cult. The most important besides the 
one mentioned are football and its congeners, and the 
dramatic game of “ Oranges and Lemons.” The full 
significance of this latter game Mrs. Gomme has hardly 
seen. In almost every version of it one incident represents 
the cutting off of a head; not, as Mrs. Gomme suggests, 
a traitor’s head, but the head of a victim sacrificed for the 
fertility of the year’s crops. This head is then struggled 
for in the “ tug-of-war ” by the representatives of the two 
adjacent villages which offer up the joint sacrifice. Not 
this game alone, but football, tug-of-war, and all similar 
games, would have been clearer to Mrs. Gomme if she had 
considered them in relation to the Indian village festival 
described in her husband’s Ethnology in Folklore. The 
volume ends with some “ addenda ” to its predecessor, and 
with a memoir in which Mrs. Gomme gives a trial 
classification of games, and suggests some lines upon 
which the study of the rich materials she has collected 
might be profitably undertaken. We trust that Mr. Nutt 
will see his way to continuing the proposed “ Dictionary 
of British Folklore,” of which these two interesting volumes 
are a first instalment. 


China in Decay. By Alexis Krausse. (Chapman & Hall.) 

It was an excellent idea to produce at this juncture a 
volume of moderate dimensions that should enable the 
ordinary man to understand so much as is understandable 
as to the Chinese Question. Mr. Krausse, whose articles 
in the Pall Mall Gaielte and the Fortnightly Review have 
already proved him to be well-equipped with knowledge, has 
carried out that idea with an abundance of skill and 
industry. His book opens with an account of the country, 
its people, and its government, and then you come to two 
admirably succinct chapters on “The British Record” in 
China. For these alone the book is one to be treasured, 
since Mr. Krausse has condensed in them the accumulated 
results of an infinity of reading, and made clear the whole 
of our relations with that country. No one who has read 
them carefully can help understanding how matters have 
developed, and the account is hardly to be surpassed for 
interest if one is content to regard it as a record of the 
ways of the Chinese. If, however, one is touched with 
the author’s enthusiasm for the good name of the British 
Empire, these two chapters contain a considerable amount 
of matter that can hardly be read without the intensest 
indignation. Following these there come chapters on the 
relations of Russia, France, and Germany with China. 
These also demand to be read, for our own position in the 
Far East has, of course, been tremendously affected by 
the importation of these new factors. In other chapters 
Mr. Krausse deals with Chinese trade and Chinese politics, 
and explains (with the aid of a map which is probably 
unique, in that it contains no indication of the things that 
are non-existent) the railway system of that country. His 
concluding chapters, on the Situation and the Future, are 


by way of being prophecy. He is convinced that the 
Chinese Question has hardly yet been heard of, and that 
the future is big with events of the highest moment. Mr, 
Krausse considers that we have lost a great opportunity, 
and that the only thing which remains to us is to wait until 
Russia' has her railways completed, and is ready to fight 
us in China, when we shall be compelled to oblige her 
without the chance of gaining much that is desirable. 
His book certainly seems to prove that he is right, and 
should prove of the utmost value, alike to the publicist 
and to the general reader. It possesses an excellent index, 
and several good maps. 


English Lyrics from Spenser to Milton. Selected by John 
Dennis. Illustrated by Aiming Bell. (Bell. 6s.) 

Me. Anning Bell, whose illustrated Pilgrim's Progress 
(with Mr. Firth’s very admirable introduction) we have 
already noticed, has made a large number of pictures for this 



MU. ANNINO BELL’S FRONTISPIECE TO “ ENGLISH LYRICS." 

volume. The poems are well chosen and the drawings are 
pleasing. We do not think that Mr. Anning Bell gains 
either in strength or charm, but there are many gay and 
graceful pictures in this book, the frontispiece of which we 
reproduce. 

The Emperor Hadrian. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
(Macmillan. 12s.) 

Dr. Gregorovius is best known by his elaborate and 
important history of Rome during the Middle Ages. The 
slighter monograph which Miss M. E. Robinson has now 
translated was originally written in 1851, and revised in 
1883. Without being a great work, it gives a good 
picture both of the Emperor and his times, and has the 
advantages of being readably written aDd faithfully trans¬ 
lated. To the translation a preface ie contributed by Prof. 
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Pelham, ■who probably knows more about the earlier 
empire than any man living, with the possible exception 
of Mommsen. In this he gives a luminous estimate both of 
the book and its subject. Of the former he tells us that it 
is “ best in the chapters which describe the general culture, 
the literary, philosophic, and artistic movements of the 
day and “ weakest when dealing with the political 
history and with the many technicalities of Homan 
administration.” About Hadrian himself Prof. Pelham 
is much more enthusiastic. He considers that some 
injustice has been done to him in comparison with his 
predecessor, Trajan, and his successor, Marcus Aurelius. 
Hadrian, far more than either of these, was a great states¬ 
man, with a definite ideal and a well-considered policy. 
He had formed “ the conception of the empire as a single, 
well compacted state, internally homogeneous, and standing 
out in clear relief against surrounding barbarism.” To 
realise this conception he laboured in the demarcation of 
boundaries—witness “ Hadrian’s Wall ” in these islands— 
and the consolidation of the mistress city with her pro¬ 
vinces. This aspect of Hadrian is not altogether brought 
out in Gregorovius’s book, but it must be remembered that 
the inscriptions and similar material on which Prof. 
Pelham’s view is founded have largely been brought to 
light since Gregorovius’s time. 

Postscript. 

“ Nob old nor young, he has seen something of the sad¬ 
ness and the jest of life, and learned the wisdom of his 
pipe, and its all-compelling charm, from endurance and 
experience. He is an embodiment of Nature’s lex talionis, 
and, so regarded, has for each of us a warning not to be 
neglected with impunity.” Such is Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
conception of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, whose history, in 
Browning’s version, he has just published, with designs by 
himself and decorations by Mrs. Quilter. The work is 
elaborate and ingenious, and the industry at the back of it 
is colossal. In this respect Mr. Quilter is akin to the 
monkish illuminators in the gray abbeys of Touraine. 
“Three thousand hours of careful work,” says Mr. Quilter, 
have been expended on the publication; and if, as the 
late Mr. Tyson held, “ attainment is nothing and pleasure 
only in the pursuit,” why then, Mr. Quilter should be a 
happy man. He dedicates the work to all children, but 
in particular to the four little ones for whom he has “ to 
pay the piper.” In addition to the ordinary large edition 
of The Pied Piper, Mr. Quilter will issue also a small one 
on vellum, and a very sumptuous one printed in colours 
and bound in silk. 

, Once again Who’s Who (Black) is upon us. This is the 
best of the Christmas numbers. It is not exactly literary, 
it is not invariably accurate, but it is interesting. Curiosity 
is as noticeable a feature of human nature at large as it was 
of Bluebeard’s widow, and Mr. Sladen provides in Who's 
Who a banquet for the curious. Among the new bio¬ 
graphies is one of Don Carlos, who, however, pleads guilty 
to no “recreations.” On the other hand, Mr Sladen him¬ 
self is still a Rugby footballer, and Dr. Leyds, who is 
another new-comer to the book, favours gymnastics, music, 
and art. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is the most conspicuous of the 


1899 additions, and his list of recreations is tremendous. 
It runs thus: 

Kept the drag at Oxford; rides daily for two hours at 
6 a.m.; reads chiefly the classics, of which he has a fine 
collection, with a separate library of typewritten transla¬ 
tions executed specially for him; Froude and Carlyle he 
admires universally; favourite reading, biography and 
history; knows Gibbon almost by heart; favourite work of 
fiction, Vanity Fair, which he admires more than any single 
work in literature; collects old furniture, china, and curios 
generally, with a preference for anything Dutch; has a 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; fond of nearly all old fashions; 
fond of old things, particularly of old oak chests; goes 
in greatly for gardening, especially rose-culture; good 
pyramid player; a fair shot; has a menagerie on Table 
Mountain; visits his lions there every day when he can; 
his z=bras, ostriches, and buck of all kind are not caged, 
but run wild in huge enclosed tracts of the mountain side. 
Who’s Who is very capably done, and is most useful. 

“ Went to see Gretna Green . . . and made the old parson 
who performs so drunk that he could not read ye marriage 
ceremony to a couple who went there soon after to be 
married, and they were obliged to wait till he was sober.” 
“ Shot three wild geese, one with ball at 150 yards flying, 
and another at 100 measured yards flying.” “ Resolved to 
live as jollily this New Year as my purse and constitution 
will allow, without injuring them.” These are three entries 
from a diary kept by Mr. R. J. Thomson at the end of the 
last century. Mr. Thomson was the grandfather of Col. 
R. F. Meysey-Thompson, the author of a straggling, enter¬ 
taining, and artless book entitled Reminiscences of The 
Course, The Camp, The Chase (Arnold). We should have 
liked more of the grandfather’s tales, but the grandson 
knows his subjects and has seen much. 

“This is an age of vindications. Robespierre has been 
vindicated, and so has Marat; officious apologists have 
attempted to whitewash the unamiable character of 
Richard III.; Tiberius has been described as ‘ a wise and 
great ruler,’ ” and so forth. We wonder how many of 
our readers could rightly name the subject of the essay to 
which these words serve as opening. The subject is 
“Earwigs,” the writer is Mr. Grant Allen, and the book 
is Flashlights on Nature (Newnes). In these papers, 
reprinted from the Strand Magazine, Mr. Grant Allen 
discourses very agreeably and pointedly—and as no one else 
could—upon a number of the less obvious phenomena of 
plant and insect life. 

Yet another volume on the recent campaign in the 
Soudan has been published. This time the writer is Mr. 
Ernest N. Bennett, who, in the interests of the readers of 
the Westminster Gazette, exchanged the placid pursuits of a 
fellow and lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford, for the 
uneasy and precarious life of a war correspondent. His 
book, The Downfall of the Dervishes (Methuen)—in obedi¬ 
ence to an unwritten law all works on the fall of Khartum 
have to bear alliterative titles—is bright and readable. 
Better ones have, however, preceded it, although Mr. 
Bennett, it must be conceded, has new things of his own 
to say. 

Amateur acting having (for the actors) perennial fascina¬ 
tion, a history of the pastime should find many readers. 
Mr. W. G. Elliot’s Amateur Acting (Arnold) covers the 
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ground with some thoroughness. Mr. Elliot, who is well 
known for his excellent impersonations on the professional 
stage (he is now playing Manoeuvring Jane’s father at the 
Haymarket), opens the book with anecdotes of amateur 
acting at Eton. Once “ The Corsican Brothers ” was 
given there with great effect, a Master, who was present, 
being particularly delighted with the realism of the paper 
snowstorm. Subsequently he missed a bundle of the 
Middle Division Trial Papers, which he had left on the 
Pupil-room desk. He asked sternly if anyone had seen 
them. “ Please, sir,” came a quavering voice, “ please, 
sir, the snow.” “The what?” “The snow, sir, for ‘The 
Corsican Brothers.’ ” All the Middle Division got through 
that exam. Among Mr. Elliot’s contributors are Captain 
George Nugent, who treats of the Guards’ Burlesque; Mr. 
Yardley, who describes the Canterbury “Old Stagers” 
and Amateur Pantomime; and Mr. Claud Nugent, on the 
O.U.D.8. 

Once upon a time there was a writer named William 
Brighty Hands, who was known as the Laureate of Lilliput. 
Thirty years ago his verses were in many nurseries, and 
now Mr. Lane has reprinted them, with pictures by Mr. 
Charles Eobinson, under the title Lilliput Lyrics. Here 
you may read of “ Shockheaded Cicely and the Two 
Bears,” and of “The Giant Frodgedobbulum,” and of 
“ Clean Clara.” Clean Clara cleaned a hundred thousand 
things: 

She cleaned the tent-stitch and the sampler; 

8he cleaned the tapestry which was ampler; 

Joseph going down into the pit 

And the Shunammite woman with the boy in a fit. 

The verses are easy and genial. Mr. Hobinson’s drawings 
have similar qualities, but are sometimes unnecessarily 
rough. From a master of such delicate line as he one 
resents deliberate uncouthness. 

In spite of the fact that “Ellen Terry’s buoyancy, her 
all-pervading gracefulness, the charm of her singular 
voice, in which laughter and tears seem to be in ever¬ 
lasting chase, the innate femininity of all she attempts, 
do in fact to some extent disarm cold and searching 
criticism,” Mr. Charles Hiatt has subjected our famous 
actress to careful examination, and has presented his 
results in a volume called Ellen Terry and her Impersonations 
(Bell). It is a pleasing book, particularly so because 
Mr. Hiatt has illustrated it prodigally with extremely 
good portraits, upon which it is ever joy to look. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in HazelVs Annual 
for 1899 (the fourteenth year of issue) is the account of 
France during the year just closing. To summarise 
succinctly so much in so small a space is no light achieve¬ 
ment. Among the new biographies are those of Lord 
Kitchener, M. Dupuy, M. Declasse, Major Marchand, and 
Colonel Picquart. The Annual preserves its excellence 
very noticeably. We find, however, a number of errors 
in the Summary of Literature during 1898, which might 
easily have boon obviated. 

Mrs. Meynell’s Flower of the Mind (Richards) makes a 
very comely re-appearance this season in vellum covers 
with sage-green ribbons. 


Fiction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson. By May Sinclair. 

(Blackwood. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a fine novel. Some novels are fine because they 
are perfectly constructed; some because they are, in the 
Baconian sense, “ full ” books. This novel is fine because 
it is fresh, witty, subtle, and courageous. In its splashes 
of melodrama it concedes to the reader, who likes to be 
shaken up, something of art, but nothing of truth. We 
lay it down, liking it none the less for its faults. It is a 
story of the sinister developments of a love match. Mr. 
Tyson, at the time of his marriage, is thirty-six, clever, 
ambitious, fickle, sensual, and soiled by experience; Mrs. 
Tyson being under twenty, beautiful, unintellectual, 
altogether charming, the soul of indiscretion, and loyal 
unto death. The interesting pair scandalise county 
society, and the innocent woman is blamed; but Miss 
Sinclair is not deeply concerned with the attitude of the 
spectators. At hand she has a much more engrossing 
subject—namely, sensualism considered as the incitamenta 
egging a man on to victimise love, to pervert the values 
of life. Mr. Tyson has married a woman whose one 
thought is to please him; he calls her a fool, playfully, 
and a fool she is in that tragic sense which makes the 
authoress exclaim, by way of comment on the text, 
“ Christ came into the world to save sinners ” : “ Oh, 
Molly, Molly! what has He done for fools ? ” Certainly, 
this fool is not “ saved.” Because her beauty seemed to 
dwindle with nursing, Mr. Tyson obliged her to surrender 
her baby to someone who suffered it to die of neglect; 
and she lost her beauty, after all, in trying to save him 
from being burned to death. Then it was that Mr. 
Tyson’s body and soul fought together, and Mrs. Tyson’s 
soul “ was struggling with its immortality.” Mr. Tyson 
could not live with a marred face, could not conceal his 
repugnance to it, and Mrs. Tyson knew it. This was 
her tragedy, and his tragedy lay in the fact that his soul 
was filled with passionate tenderness for a woman whom 
his sensuality sternly, uncompromisingly rejected. We 
need go no further in the story: the end is here, whatever 
merciful tragic bustle may confuse our perception of it. 
Personally, we are not confused; and the book stands out 
in our mind with distinctness. 

The subsidiary characters of Miss Sinclair’s book are 
admirably drawn. Praise must be given to Mrs. Wilcox, 
Molly’s loquacious mother, gifted with “rapt inconse¬ 
quence,” who remembered that there “ were showers at 
your poor father’s funeral, for my new crepe was ruined ”; 
Miss Batchelor, the great dame of the county, who was 
doomed to perpetual, maidenhood on account of her clever¬ 
ness ; and Captain Stanistreet, who could “ be faithful— 
to another man’s wife,” but remained a considerate 
gentleman even at passion’s height. Stanistreet’s passion 
for Molly is a thoughtful and delicate study. We will 
quote a passage concerning their intercourse, which shows 
the fine quality of Miss Sinclair’s style : 

A man lurched up against the side of the hansom; a 
coarse, swollen face flaming with drink was pressed to 
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the glass, close to her own. As she shrank back in 
horror . . . her face sought Stanistreet, the soft fringe 
of her hair brushed against his cheek. She had never 
been so near to him; never, in the abstraction of her 
terror, so far away. 

This, too, is a fine piece of characterisation: 

[Tyson] stopped before the chimney-piece; it was 
covered with ridiculous objects, the things that please a 
child: there were Swiss cow-bells and stags carved in 
wood, Chinese idols that wagged their heads, little images 
of performing cats. . . . “ T-t-t-tt! What affecting 
absurdity! ” . . . He never, never forgot the expression 
of a certain brass porcupine that was somehow a pen¬ 
wiper ; it seemed to belong to a world gone mad, where 
everything was something else, where porcupines were 
penwipers. 


Nanno. By Rosa Mulholland. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert) has given us in Nanno, 
a Daughter of the State —to quote the full title—a pathetic 

idyll of the Irish soil. 
The book is sad and 
sombre. As we read 
it we were reminded 
again and again of 
the art of J. F. Millet, 
and knew that herein, 
as in the pictures of 
that painter, is the 
work of a sincere and 
pitying mind. 

Nanno'* plot is of 
the simplest. In the 
beginning we see this 
daughter of the State 
returning with a child 
in her arms to the 
poorhouse where she 
was born, and from which, a year ago, she had 
been turned into the world, an able-bodied servant 
of sixteen. For the girls to come back burdened as 
Nanno was burdened is only too common an experience; 
but Nanno had spirit, and she vowed herself to the 
struggle for an honest living. After encouragement 
from one of the worthiest priests in Irish fiction, Nanno 
walked south and found work on a farm. She was 
beautiful and modest, and before long the farmer began 
to look on her with favourable eyes. They became 
betrothed, and all went well. Lady Gilbert here shows us 
the very Irish soil and its tillers: her pages are sweet 
with the moist Irish air and musical with the Waterford 
brogue. But mischief is made, and Nanno’s hopes are 
undone, and the book has a bitter dose. It is miserably 
sad, just as life is so often miserably sad. But Lady 
Gilbert never forces the point, never adds sorrow violently. 
There is a natural sequence of events, and they are laid 
before us with fine skill and reticence. The book is a 
good book, quietly and most capably written, and more 
than written—felt. 


Love Among the Lion*. By F. Anstey. 

(Dent. 2s.) 

No one can relate so poignantly as Mr. Anstey the woes of 
a commonplace young man in a fix. Leander Tweddle 
embarrassed by his Tinted Venus; Mr. Bultitude among the 
high-spirited young gentlemen at Dr. Grimstone’s school; 
Mr. Clarion Blair, the poet, in the position of a veterinary 
surgeon in a country town—these examples will jump to 
mind at once. Mr. Anstey has dealt with all with marvel¬ 
lous fidelity to discomfort: so dexterously that we shiver 
and shudder too, even as the victims themselves. And now 
to this company of luckless men he adds Theodore Blenkin- 
sop, tea-taster, whose misfortune it was to love Lurana de 
Castro, a young woman intent upon being married in a 
cage of lions at the World’s Fair in the Agricultural Hall. 
How Mr. Blenkinsop did not want to be married in a lions’ 
cage but pretended he did, and what griefs were his en route 
to the wedding, must be left to the reader to find out. The 
book is not Mr. Anstey at his best; but the agony is piled 
up most divertingly and the end is a most ingenious 
surprise. We recommend it for reading aloud. 


Afterward», and Other Storie*. By Ian Maclaren. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

A solid, stolid volume, of which the main intention is to 
be pathetic. Ian Madaren’s recipe for pathos is a simple 
one—a death-bed. Here are several extracts which show 
his manner of doing the thing. In every case save the 
last they mark the climax of a story; the last extract occurs 
at the first and lesser of two climaxes: 

In the morning the Doctor was still sitting in his big 
ohair, and Skye was fondly licking a hand that would 
never again caress him ... (“ Dr. Davidson’s Last 
Christmas ”). 

And Ross knew that Domsie had seen the Great Secret 
and was at last, and completely, satisfied (“ The Passing 
of Domsie ”). 

Aud the soul of the faithful servant was with the Lord, 
Whom, not having seen, he had loved (“ Father Jinks ”). 

The astonishment passed into joy, and the light thereof 
still touched and made beautiful his face as the probationer 
fell ou sleep (“ A Probationer”). 

Once he thanked the nurse for her attentions, and just 
before he passed away she caught the words “through 
much tribulation . . . enter the Kingdom . . . God ” 
(“ Righteous Overmuch ”). 

She lay as she had died, waiting for his coming, and the 
smile with whioh she had said his name was still on her 
face (“ Afterwards ”). 

It will not, we imagine, be denied that these quotations 
disclose a certain monotony of means on the part of the 
author; and, indeed, his effects throughout the book are 
of a facile and obvious order. The most ambitious tales 
in the collection are “Afterwards” and “Father Jinks.” 
As regards the first, we must admit that it makes a brazen 
appeal to the emotions. The very bravado of its unnatural¬ 
ness and improbability has a superficial air of artistic 
courage; but not only does the importunate noise of it 
render it futile, it fails in another way : the hero, though 
Ian Maclaren does not seem to think so, is an unredeemed 
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cad, with whom one cannot for an instant sympathise. 
We fancy that " Father Jinks ” was meant to be specially 
impressive; to our mind it suffers from a clumsy arrange¬ 
ment, and the culminating pathos is decidedly dragged in 
by the heels. 

The book displays an aptitude for the short story form, 
and an outlook upon the world which is wide and tolerant 
(but rather self-consciously so). It does not, however, 
represent Ian Maclaren adequately. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Thaw notes on the week’s output of fiction ore not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Adventurers. By H. B Marriott Watson. 

This is the tale of treasure-trove with which Mr. Marriott 
Watson has been lending excitement to the pages of a boys’ 
paper. It is dedicated prettily and punningly “ Boste Mundi.” 
Some of the chapters are: “What Happened in the Castle.” “ The 
Finding of the Treasure,” “ We Take a Prisoner,” “ We Hold 
the Castle,” “We Turn Highwaymen.” The period is the 
present, and the heroes are boys. (Harper. 6s.) 

The Assooiatk Hermits. By F. R. Stockton. 

In this work of elaborate nonsense Mr. Stockton pursues 
the vein of The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
It tells of a young couple who, objecting themselves to honey¬ 
moons, persuaded the bride’s father and mother to spend it 
instead. Some peculiarly Stocktonian adventures result. 
(Harper. 6s.) 

Gosta Bertjng’s Saga. By Selina Lagerlof- 

This is the translation, by Lillie Tudeer, of a novel dealing 
with the fortunes of an unfrocked priest. The principal figure, 
after him, is the wife of Major Samzeinls. She says to the 
unhappy Berling: “ I am the Lady of the Manor at Ekeby and 
the most powerful woman in Varmland. If I lift a finger, the 
county police skip; if I lift two, the bishop does the same; if 
I lift three, I can make the archbishop and council and all the 
judges and land proprietors in Varmland dance polkas on 
Karlstad market-place. And yet I tell you, boy, I am nothing 
but a dressed-up corpse. God alpne knows how little life there 
is in me ! ” (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

A Ward of the King. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

A romance of Languedoc. The heroine is ordered by the 
king to wed with Monsieur de Laval. “ ‘ I am to be the reward 
of the Count for some service he has rendered to his Majesty 
... is it not sad ? There is to be no pleasant wooing like to 
that in Gillonne’s ballad; I have no power to say No, as 
Yvonne did.’ Rolland’s face had grown very stern.” Such is 
the germ of a very pleasant romance by this practised writer- 
(John Long. 6s.) 

The Lady of Criswold. By Leonard Outram. 

A young earl with £ 60,000 a year desires to marry, and per¬ 
petuate a family which has endured for twelve centuries. A 
first wife has died childless, and he is wooing a second when 
the story opens. We observe that she becomes insane. Hardly 
a pleasant story. (Greening. 2 s. 6d.) 

The Gortchen. By Stazel Dene. 

A tale of an Arran glen, full of difficult dialect. A marriage 
is thus described: “ The aged minister, a real Highlander, had 
his doubts if he * wass ’ doing right in making them join hands, 
but finally he concluded his remarks by saying: ‘ You two 
shall now be made wan beef ’—beef and flesh being the same 
in Gaelic.” (Digby, Long & Co. 3 s. 6d.) 


The Triumph of Failure. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. 

A story of strong Roman Catholic interest. The hero writes, 
towards the end: “ I am writing these memories of a tempted 
soul in a little cell, facing the west. . . . It has but one orna¬ 
ment—the Christ of my dream—a huge black crucifix, and the 
white, stained figure of my Master.” (Burns & Oates.) 

The Bohemian Girls. By Florence Warden. 

By the author of Those Westerton Girls , Girls will be Girls , 
The Girls at the Grange, and other novelB. The principal 
Bohemian girls were Dinah and Mildred Wilde, and they 
smoked and betted and drank champagne and played billiards; 
and when the family crash came they went on the stage. 
After that, love affairs which occupy the reader until the end. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

The Gates of Temptation. By Mrs. A. 8. Bradshaw 
This is described as a “natural novel.” We open it and 
read: “‘God forgive me if jou are false to me!’ Dorian 
exclaimed, as be gatheted her in his arms and carried her to 
the Oriental lounge, and pillowed her head upon his breast. . . . 
It was useless her' trying to remonstrate with him. He cast 
aside all argument' by taking her chin in his hand, and com¬ 
manding her to kiss him.” (Greening. 2 s. fid.) 

The Borderland of Society. By Charles B. Davis. 

Seven short stories, five of which have appeared in maga¬ 
zines. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 

His Counterpart. By Russell M. Garnier. 

“ An historical romance of the early years of John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough.” The teller is Oliver Drake. “I 
was born exactly a year before Worcester fight, at Bougham, 
near Bury St. Edmunds. The same year was bom cousin 
John, only right the other side of England, at Ash House, 
near Axwinstcr, the seat of our common grandmother, Lady 
Drake.” The two cousins were exactly alike: hence these 
pages, which are full of fight. (Harper. 6s.) 

Gambles with Destiny. By George Griffiths. 

Five stories wherein “ under other names, and under different 
conditions of nationality and circumstances, it is the same 
man—or, to be more <oirect, the same virile principle—which 
fights the battle, with Destiny.” The first story is called 
“ Hellvffle, U.S.A.” Sensation triple distilled. (F. V. White. 
3 s. 6d.) 

The Auld Meetin’-Hoose Green. By A. MTlroy. 

More Kailyard. “ Theology at the Lint Dam ” ; “ The 
Divinity Student”; “A Minister and a Man”; “The Old 
Precentor ' Crosses the Bar ’ ” ; and so forth. A consecutive 
narrative runs through the book. It is sair pathetic.' (McCaw 
& Co. 68.) 

The Maze of Life. By George Newcomen. 

Two stories in one: “The Career of Charlie Brownrigg” 
and “ The Vanities of Jasper West.” Here is a sentence: 
“That there is no greater pleasure in life than waltzing upon 
a good floor, to good music, and with a partner whose step 
suits one exactly, will be unhesitatingly agreed to by all who 
have tried it.” Question. (Bellairs. 3 s. 6d. net.) 

A Near Thing. By H. C. Bentley. 

A collection of sensational stories. One is told by a horse. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

Misconception. By Mrs. Faure Walker. 

A tranquil, readable novel concerning county families and 
well-bred people. The heroine misconceives the intention of a 
good old Colonel who comes to plead the oanse of a younger 
man of weak character. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 
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William Black. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

It was my good fortune to know the late William Black 
from the very beginning of his career in London. He 
became a member of the literary staff of the Morning Star, 
the daily newspaper which then represented the political, 
economical, and social views of Kichard Cobden and John 
Bright. Black had but lately come up from Scotland to 
seek his fortune in London, and he made himself welcome 
to the Morning Star by his brilliant gifts as a writer. His 
inclination at that time seemed to be towards the writing 
of poetry, as his inclination had previously been towards 
the art of the painter. He wrote verses which had un¬ 
doubtedly the true poetic touch and feeling in them; but 
bis work on the Morning Star consisted chiefly of bright, 
descriptive prose. From the very first he showed a 
genuine skill and power in describing any scene that came 
before his eyes—a street crowd, a landscape, a picturesque 
ceremonial of any kind, anything that had in it either 
colour and movement, or colour and absolute stillness. We 
had an evening edition of our paper called the Evening 
Star, and in that every day we had a special column or tw;o 
entitled “Beadings by Starlight,” and'to those “ Headings 
by Starlight” Black contributed many a sketch. His 
contributions were essays on all manner of subjects—bright, 
odd fantasies, pictorial studies of landscape and crowd, short 
stories, vivid little essays ; everything that gave a chance to 
his love for the poetic and the picturesque. During the war 
between Prussia and Austria, in 1866, Black went out as 
special correspondent from the Morning Star to the Prussian 
Camp; and he did his work as a war correspondent well, 
as, indeed, he did everything well that he attempted ; but 
it was not the kind of work that he would have chosen to 
do if absolutely left to himself, and I do not think he ever 


became a special correspondent again. He gained some¬ 
thing from his experience, however, which was of use to 
him in more than one of his novels ; and the experience, 
with all its roughness and all its difficulties, must have 
been in a certain sense congenial with his tastes, for he 
had an inborn love for German scenery and German 
literature. He was a dreamer about Germany before he 
ever saw the Bhine. I think that through his whole 
literary career the scenery in which he most delighted 
after that of his own Sootland, and of the England which 
he made his home, was that of Germany and of Brittany. 

When the Morning Star ceased to exist Black became 
attached to the editorial staff of the Daily News, and there 
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I became once again a colleague of his, after I had been 
absent fora considerable time in the United States. Black, 
however, gave up journalism soon after my return to 
England. He had found his path in life as a writer of 
novels, and he held to that path and never showed the 
least desire to wander from it. I am not about to enter 
into any consideration of my dear old friend’s place as an 
author of fiction. That has been settled long since. He 
opened a new chapter in novel writing, and his name will 
always be remembered when the literature of Queen 
Victoria’s reign is called to mind. My desire is rather 
to say a few words about the man himself, during 
a friendship which lasted for more than thirty 
years. I have never met with a man who knew 
more thoroughly the kind of work which it best 
suited him to do. Rousseau has somewhere deplored the 
• fact that so few men are able to make up their minds as to 
the value of this, that, and the other ambition of life to 
them, and to put away resolutely all that, in that sense, 
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wan of no account to them. William Black was certainly 
one of those rare and happy men. His tastes were very 
varied : he loved painting and music and reading, as he 
loved yachting and shooting and travel. Although he 
took no part whatever in active political life, yet he had 
clear and decided political opinions, and was in thorough 
sympathy with many a good cause. But he did not allow 
anything to withdraw him from his own especial work in 
life; and, happily for him, even his love of the sea, 
and of the moors and travel, only helped him to 
accomplish his own peculiar purposes, and supplied 
him with ever new material for the exercise of his 
craft. He had no ambition whatever to shine in Society. 
His books, as everyone knows, were greatly admired by 
Queen Victoria; and there were many inducements to him 
to seek for a welcome in the very highest circles of English 
life. But Black had no social ambition of that kind to 
trouble his mind, and would not have crossed the street 
for the sake of having his name chronicled in the pages 
of a Society newspaper. Yet he was not in any sense 
whatever a self-centred or a lonely man. Nobody could 
have enjoyed pleasant company more than William Black 
did; he had as keen an appreciation of good fellowship 
as he had of mountain and of lake. He was a most 
charming host; and in his home—Fasten House, Brighton 
—used to welcome gatherings of friends whose only quali¬ 
fication was to be bright and humorous and genial, and, 
above all things, not to be commonplace. 

Black was not a great talker, although he could always 
say good things, and he loved to keep the talk going. 
Indeed, he impressed strangers by his habitual quietness 
and reserve; he did not care in the least to be lionised, and 
people who came obviously with the intention of transact¬ 
ing a literary conversation with him were apt to set him 
down as naturally shy and silent. He was, however, a 
capital talker, and he had a great variety of subjects. He 
had been about the world a good deal, and he never went 
anywhere without bringing something back which other 
travellers might have left wholly unnoticed. Whatever 
he felt, he felt deeply. I remember his reading out 
one night at my house, many years ago, the whole 
of Swinburne’s poem, Hesperia, with a feeling and what 
I might call a dramatic form of expression, if it were 
not evidently altogether unstudied, which brought every 
shade of the poet’s meaning to the heart and the 
intelligence of all his listeners, some of whom, before he 
began to read, were prejudiced against Swinburne, and 
could not believe there was anything in him that was not 
strained, overwrought, and unnatural. One thing I believe 
William Black could not do: he could not make a speech. 
At least, so he often told me and others, and I am sure he 
meant what he said; but somehow I think that if he had 
ever been forced by irresistible necessity to attempt an 
oration, he would have got out of the difficulty with some 
happy sentences destined to find a place in the memories 
of his listeners. He was, so far as I could see, 
perfectly unspoilt by his success, and those who can 
carry their recollections back to the days when A 
Daughter of Heth and the Princess of Thule made their 
appearance will know what a success that was which 
lighted up a literary career hitherto comparatively obscure. 


Black thoroughly understood his own work and its value. 
As Thackeray says in the preface to Pendennis, “ He could 
no more ignore his success than he could any other event 
of his life.” But Black never over-rated the value of his 
own work; he never fell into the mistake, so common 
among other authors, of idealising what he had done and 
feeding himself with the delusion that he had attained 
perfection. He was a thoroughly modest worker; he did 
his very best, and he did it in his own way; but he was a 
keen observer of everything, even of his own work, 
and he was too conscientious an artist to indulge 
in self-conceit. Some of his literary friends used to 
say that he had a very easy time of it, for during a 
great part of his successful years it was his custom to write 
but two hours a day, and that not by any means on every 
day in the week. But then Black was working hard at 
his books before he put a pen to paper. He thought out 
his scenes and his characters, and their meetings and their 
talk (he had seldom much of a story to trouble himself 
with); he thought them out in the streets, in hansom cabs, 
on the deck of his yacht, in long walks by the sea; and 
when he sat down to his desk he had only, as he told me 
himself more than once, to copy out what was already 
written down in his mind. Black’s friends have gone, 
some of them, very different ways since those far-off days 
when he wrote for the Morning Star : some have stuck to 
journalism and done nothing else and grown prosperous, 
and some have stuck to journalism and have not prospered, 
and some have become successful painters, and some 
have gone into politics and have almost lost touch of 
the delightful literary life, and one at least has become 
a supreme authority on finanoe, although in no wise 
personally associated with companies or speculations of 
any kind; but one thing in oommon I think I can 
positively affirm of all Black’s early friends, and that is, 
they all remained his friends up to the very last. 


Favourite Books of 1898. 

Second Article. 

Last week we printed a large number of replies from well- 
known men and women, wherein they named the two 
books whioh during the past year they had read with 
most pleasure and interest. Several answers which have 
been received since then are given below. Mr. Henry 
Norman’s, we might point out, was posted in time for 
our last issue, but miscarried in the post. 

Miss Ellen Tebby : 

The Forest Lovers. 

G. B. Shaw’s Plays. 


Lord Gbimthobpe : 

Dean Merivale’s Autobiography. 
The Life of Edward Thring. - 


Mr. Austin Dobson : 

Anatole France’s Le Mannequin d' Oster 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 
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Sir Fbancis Jbune : 

Mahan’s Life of Nelson. 

Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Bismarck: The Man, and the Statesman. 


Mr. George Saintsbury : 

Poesias del Arcipreste de Hita. 

The Works of Bishop Hurd. 

Prof. Dowben : 

Wyndham’s Poems of Shakespeare. 
Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespeare. 


Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon : 

Duncan’s Penelope in Scotland. 

Jacobs’s Many Cargoes. 

Mr. Henry Norman : 

Busch’s Bismarck. 

Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll : 

Aylwin and Life is Life ; but I should like also to 
mention, if it is allowable, The Forest Lovers and 
Mord Fm’ly. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson : 

The Home University. Pol. L. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Mr. R. S. Hichen8 : 

I am very sorry that I can’t answer your question, as 
I cannot decide offhand; but I think I may mention 
Evelyn Innes, by George Moore, as a book that I 
read with exceptional interest. 

Mr. J. M. Dent : 

In fiction the books I enjoyed most were A Monk of 
Fife, by Andrew Lang, and The Forest Lovers, by 
Maurice Hewlett. Of old books, perhaps, More’s 
Utopia, which I have read again with great pleasure. 

Mr. John Hollinoshead : 

I am sorry to say that I have not had time this year 
to read two books. I have read one by an old friend 
—Charles Reade —The Cloister and the Hearth (for 
the first time), and it would be an impertinence for 
me to express an opinion about an acknowledged 
masterpiece. 

Mr. J. E. Mubdock : 

Robertson’s Chitral. 

Wilkins’s Life of Lady Burton. 

Sir W. D. Hooker : 

Bodley’s France. 

Some new and revised chapters in Spencer’s Principles 
of Biology. 


Mr. Pett Ridge : 

I have read many books this year which have 
interested and pleased me. If I' may select but 
two, then : Children of the Mist, by Eden Phillpotts; 
American Wives and English Husbands, by Gertrude 
Atherton. 


Mr. Robert Bridges : 

I have been away from home, and have only now 
received your post-card and request about the “ two 
books.” I hope that you will not consider my 
failure to reply as any disrespect to your wish or 
as implying a lack of desire to oblige you ; but the 
fact is, that I keep no record of works that I have 
read, and I am quite unable to remember suffi¬ 
ciently well to be sure of my answer. Besides this, 
I should not like to state publicly that I have been 
most interested in such and such books, because such 
a statement might be interpreted as preferring them 
to other better books of the year which I might 
happen not to have seen. If I knew that I had 
read sufficiently the best books of the year it would 
be another matter, but I read veiy little “ litera¬ 
ture,” and it is quite chance what I do read. 


Mr. Stephen Crane. 

An Appreciation. 

What Mr. Crane has got to do is very simple: he must not 
mix reporting with his writing. To other artists the word 
must often be passed: rest, work at your art, live more; 
but Mr. Crane has no need of cultivating his technique, no 
need of resting, no need of searching wide for experiences. 
In his art he is unique. Its certainty, its justness, its 
peculiar perfection of power arrived at its birth, or at least 
at that precise moment in its life when other artists—and 
great artists too—were preparing themselves for the long 
and difficult conquest of their art. I cannot remember a 
parallel case in the literary history of fiction. Maupassant, 
Meredith, Mr. James, Mr. Howells, Tolstoi, all were learning 
their expression at the age where Mr. Crane had achieved 
his, achieved it triumphantly. Mr. Crane has no need to 
learn anything. His technique is absolutely his own, and 
by its innate laws of being has arrived at a perfect fulness 
of power. What he has not got he has no power of 
acquiring. He has no need to acquire it. To say to Mr. 
Crane, “ You are too much anything, or too little anything ; 
you need concentration, or depth, subtlety, or restraint,” 
would be absurd; his art is always just in itself, rhythmical, 
self-poising as is the art of a perfect dancer. There are no 
false steps, no excesses. And, of course, his art is strictly 
limited. We would define him by saying he is the perfect 
artist and interpreter of the surfaces of life. And that 
explains why he so swiftly attained his peculiar power, 
what is the realm his art commands, and where his limita¬ 
tions come in. 

Take “ George’s Mother,” for example—a tale which 
I believe he wrote at the ridiculous age of twenty-one. 
In method it is a masterpiece. It is a stoiy dealing 
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simply with the relations between an old woman and her 
son, who live together in a New York tenement block. 
An ordinary artist would seek to dive into the mind of the 
old woman, to follow its workings hidden under the deceit¬ 
ful appearances of things, under the pressure of her sur¬ 
roundings. A great artist would so recreate her life that 
its griefs and joys became significant of the griefs and joys 
of all motherhood on earth. But Mr. Crane does neither. 
He simply reproduces the surfaces of the individual life in so 
marvellous a way that the manner in which the old woman 
washes up the crockery, for example, gives us her. To 
dive into the hidden life is, of course, for the artist a great 
temptation and a great danger—the values of the picture 
speedily get wrong, and the artist, seeking to interpret 
life, departs from the truth of nature. The rare thing 
about Mr. Crane’s art is that he keeps closer to the 
surface than any living writer, and, like the great portrait- 
painters, to a great extent makes the surface betray 
the depths. But, of course, the written word in the 
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hands of the greatest artist often deals directly with the 
depths, plunges us into the rich depths of consciousness 
that cannot be more than hinted at by the surface; and 
it is precisely here that Mr. Crane’s natural limitation 
must come in. At the supreme height of art the great 
masters so plough up the depths of life that the astonished 
spectator loses sight of the individual life altogether, and 
has the entrancing sense that all life is really one and the 
same thing, and is there manifesting itself before him. He 
feels that, for example, when he watches Duse at her best, 
or when he stands before Da Vinci’s “ La Joconda” in the 
Louvre and is absorbed by it. I do not think that Mr. 
Crane is ever great in the sense of so fusing all the riches of 
the consciousness into a whole, that the reader is struck 
dumb as by an inevitable revelation; but he is undoubt¬ 
edly such an interpreter of the significant surface of things 
that in a few swift strokes he gives us an amazing insight 
into what the individual life is. And he does it all straight 
from the surface ; a few oaths, a genius for slang, an 


exquisite and unique faculty of exposing an individual 
scene by an odd simile, a power of interpreting a face or an 
action, a keen realising of the primitive emotions—that is 
Mr. Crane’s talent. In “ The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” 
for example, the art is simply immense. There is a page 
and a half of conversation at the end of this short story of 
seventeen pages which, as a dialogue revealing the whole 
inside of the situation, is a lesson to any artist living. 
And the last line of this story, by the gift peculiar to the 
author of using some odd simile which cunningly condenses 
the feelingof thesituation, defies analysis altogether. Foolish 
people may call Mr. Crane a reporter of genius; but nothing 
oould be more untrue. He is thrown away as a picturesque 
reporter: a secondary style of art, of which, let us say, 
Mr. G. W. Steevens is, perhaps, the ablest exponent to-day, 
and which is the heavy clay of Mr. Kipling’s talent. 
Mr. Crane’s technique is far superior to Mr. Kipling’s, but 
he does not experiment ambitiously in various styles and 
develop in new directions, as Mr. Kipling has done. I 
do not think that Mr. Crane will or can develop further. 
Again, I do not think that he has the building faculty, 
or that he will ever do better in constructing a perfect 
whole out of many parts than he has arrived at in The Red, 
Badge of Courage. That book was a series of episodic 
scenes, all melting naturally into one another and forming 
a just whole; but it was not constructed, in any sense of 
the word. And, further, Mr. Crane does not show any 
faculty of taking his characters and revealing in them deep 
mysterious worlds of human nature, of developing fresh 
riches in them acting under the pressure of circumstance. 
His imaginative analysis of his own nature on a battle¬ 
field is, of course, the one exception. And similarly the 
great artist’s arrangement of complex effects, striking 
contrasts, exquisite grouping of devices, is lacking in him. 
His art does not include the necessity for complex arrange¬ 
ments ; his sure instinct tells him never to quit the passing 
moment of life, to hold fast by simple situations, to repro¬ 
duce the episodic, fragmentary nature of life in such 
artistic sequence that it stands in place of the architectural 
masses and co-ordinated structures of the great artists. 
He is the chief impressionist of this age, as Sterne was 
the great impressionist, in a different manner, of his age. 
If he fails in anything he undertakes, it will be through 
abandoning the style he has invented. He may, perhaps, 
fail by and by, through using up the picturesque phases 
of the environment that nurtured him, as Swinburne came 
to a stop directly he had rung the changes a certain 
number of times on the fresh rhythms and phrases he 
created. But that time is not yet, and every artist of a 
special unique faculty has that prospect before him. 
Mr. Crane’s talent is unique ; nobody can question that. 
America may well be proud of him, for he has just that 
perfect mastery of form which artists of the Latin races 
often produce, but the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races 
very rarely. And undoubtedly of the young school of 
American artists Mr. Crane is the genius—tho others have 
their talents. Edward Garnett. 
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The Contributors’ Playground. 

For Toothache. 

I have had the toothache. What shall a man read in 
that cruel, preposterous distress, or, rather, what shall be 
read to him by the one person whose presence and voice 
he can then endure ? My experience is here placed at 
the service of my fellow-martyrs. 

We began with Cowper’s letters. My mind ceased to 
dwell upon the frenzied fang, and heard, above the audible 
throbs of its nerves, the melody of that stream of dear 
English. But the poet touched upon his tragedy, and 
the charm was broken. I could no more of him. The 
terrors of human nature and of the toothache descended 
upon me in arrowy flights. The forked agony wriggled 
like a vinegar-eel. . . . i: Let us try Lamb,” said my 
companion. I groaned an assent. 0 Elia, I was satiated 
of you in ten minutes! To use your own words, I was 
“all over sophisticated,” as I always am in acute pain, 
and to my distraught mind you seemed so too. Not in 
my heart was the disloyalty, but in my tortured jaw. . . . 
“ Read me some Bon Quixote ,” I begged. But the 
Hildalgo diverted me not. The arid Manchegan plain; 
villages silent in sunshine ; sudden horsemen upon sharp 
horizons; courage and gentlemanhood and high-wrought 
madness and the poignant pathos of “the day that is 
dead ”—all were lost upon an apprehension clogged by tho 
weight of a mortal tooth ! 

I rose in despair. The solicitude of kind eyes fol¬ 
lowed my movements. “I shall read you Scott,” said 
the voice of comfort. “ You will grow worse if you 
rampage about; sit down quietly, and we’ll read dear old 
Scott.” Ivanhoe was taken up, and opened at the first 
chapter. In the course of a paragraph or two my spirits 
lightened. Here was no style, thank God, but the tramp 
of heavy-footed sentences that carried homely meanings. 
Here was no excruciating delicacy of soul, but bluff 
virility, bronzed and wind-blown; and behind the careless 
word and the strength there was the infinite fluent mind, 
at once the giver of life and the mirror of it, whose sanity 
braced my nerves like the sting of brine. 

Page after page was turned; I listened passively, 
actively, joyfully. In an hour and a half I was so 
refreshed that I no longer dreaded the night, and my 
tooth was nothing but a present memory. 80 was I blessed 
with the blessing of Walter Scott, whom blessing follows 
for ever. But it was reserved for me to discover that he is 
a cure for the toothache. 8 . 


“ The Flour of Cities All.” 

So London was called by William Dunbar in the fifteenth 
century. In the seventeenth James Howell essayed to 
justify the title. I have been browsing on the passage in 
his Londinopolis (1657). City by city he calls up the cities 
of Europe, calls them up and condemns them to do 
obeisance to London. Constantinople first. Her houses 
are but. “cottage-like” compared with London’s, and 
although her situation “upon the most levant point of 
Europe ” is splendid, she “ may be called but a nest or 
banner of slaves.” Rome is like “ a tall man shrunk 


into the skin of a Pygmey." Milan, ’tie true, “may 
pretend much for her dome,” but in “ ubiquitary traffique ” 
where stands she? Venice, thinks Howell, though she 
have the sea for her husband, has no more interest in it 
than London. And, “while Venice is steeping and 
pickling in Salt-Water, London sports her self upon the 
banks of a fresh stately River, which brings into her 
bosom all the Spices of the East," &c. Naples is 
too hot, for there the sun “ doth as it were broyl the 
Neapolitan," whereas he doth “with the gentle 
reverberations of his rayes but guild the Walls of London .” 
The cities of Spain do not detain our author long. 
“ Touching Copenhagen in Denmark, and Stockholm in 
Switzerland, they come far short.” Even Mosco is but a 
“ huge woodden City environ’d about with a treble wall,” 
and far beneath London. 

Amsterdam gives our author some judicial qualms 
But he boasts: “ In point of wealth Amsterdam comes 
short of London, for when Sir Ralph Freeman was Lord 
Mayor, it was found out by more than a probable con¬ 
jecture that He, with the 24 Aldermen, his Brethren, 
might have bought the estates of one hundred of the 
richest Bourgemasters in Amsterdam." Paris is also 
formidable, but the Londoner is not to be dazzled by 
“the advantage of an Orbicular figure,” for “by the 
judgment of those Mathematicians, who have observed 
both Cities, if London were cast into a Circle, she would 
with all her dimensions, be altogether as big as Paris.” 
Finally, our boaster sums up the glories of London under 
twenty headings, and pours out a torrent of words, images, 
and facts in which the cities of the world are overwhelmed 
and obscured. London, he says, has need of them, but no 
fear. “London by her Navigations findes them out; . . . 
What goodly vessels doth she send forth, to crosse the Line 
to the East Indies, to Italy, and the bottom of the Straights, 
the Turks Dominions ; as also to the Baltick Sea, how she 
Ayes ore the vast white Ocean, to Muscovy, and to hunt the 
great Leviathan in Greenland." 

W. 

Some Younger Reputations. 

Mr. Allan Monkhouse. 

Four years ago Mr. Allan Monkhouse published a volume 
of literary criticism, entitled Books and Plays, which showed 
a sympathetic comprehension of its subjects and a most 
delicate discrimination. Some of these essays had 
appeared in a Manchester review, and one learnt that the 
author was a lawyer practising in that city. Within the 
last few weeks has been issued A Deliverance, a novel. 
These two books constitute, we believe, the sum of Mr. 
Monkhouse’s output. 

When you have read the opening chapters of the novel 
you will not be surprised to find that George Meredith is 
the title of one of the literary essays, and Ivan Turgenev 
of another. Mr. Monkhouse’s constructive methods are 
without doubt, consciously or unconsciously, formed upon 
the matchless technique of Turgenev, while he usually 
seeks to illuminate his characters by means of thought¬ 
laden dialogue in the style of Meredith. On the whole, 
we should say that he was more successful in the broad 
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lines of construction than in his conversations, though the 
latter are good, and frequently even brilliant. A 
Deliverance has been praised for many things; in our view 
its chief claim to distinction is the beauty of its build¬ 
ing, the nice manner in which effects are accumulated 
towards a series of crises. It breathes the very spirit of 
Turgenev. Many times in reading it we have been 
reminded of On the Eve, that miracle of the novelist’s 
art. We do not wish to imply that A Deliverance is in 
the least miraculous. A Deliverance is a beginner’s 
beginning. Nevertheless it is also a distinct accomplish¬ 
ment, and the quietude, the sanity, the delicacy, and the 
justness of it call for recognition. Balance, rather than 
strength, is its chief characteristic. It has insight—but 
in flashes. Chapter xxxiii., for instance, is a piece of pure 
insight, and that pettish answer of Ursula’s to her dying 
lover, “ Well, I see it—I see it,” stays in the memory. 

We are capable of being so illogical as to find fault with 
A Deliverance, because it is not something entirely different 
from itself. Here is Mr. Monkhouse in the midst of all 
the psychological problems which a manufacturing and 
business centre cannot fail to present to the novelist, and 
he carefully ignores them in order to deal with two people 
whose instincts were cosmopolitan, and who lived in a 
Manchester suburb like “ philosophers at a barbarian 
court.” Neither Ursula nor Searle is typical of Man¬ 
chester. In this book Manchester receives its usual share 
of dispraise. Mr. Monkhouse is an artist: why should he 
not cast upon his city the artist’s eye, and discern for us, 
beneath the outward envelope of its ugliness, that beauty 
of pathetic endeavour, that large romance of the alchemy 
of manufacture, which are meekly waiting to be discovered 
in our despised industrial provinces ? 

That Mr. Monkhouse could deal admirably with Man¬ 
chester itself there are signs enough in this his first novel. 
We shall await the second one not without impatience. 


Mr. Bernard Capes. 

Mb. Cafes has written so little and so variously that the 
time is not yet come for defining him. He is of the 
future. These are his chief productions, all fiction: The 
Mill of Silence, The Lake of Wine, The Adventures of the 
Comte de la Muette (of course, he could not keep off the 
French Revolution), and The Mysterious Singer. Ihe last 
is by way of being a shilling shocker; we mention it 
because it happens to be a little book of subtle promise. 

It is distinctly to the credit both of the critics and of 
the public that The Lake of Wine should have made even 
a small noise in the world. For the book is not of a 
nature to startle. A story of adventure and a story of 
character, it might have been held, in the general 
esteem, to fall between two stools. The real excitement 
of it does not begin till the discovery of the corpse 
of Whimple’s mother, when only a third of the narra¬ 
tive is to run; and the characterisation is so deli¬ 
cately touched, so original, and so scornful of the 
inelastic conventions of the reigning school of quasi- 
hiatorical fiction, that one could not have been sur¬ 
prised if the cleverness of it had escaped notice. As 
regards this book, though its movement, at any rate in 


the last few chapters, is brisk and thrilling enough, we 
think that the character-drawing certainly constitutes its 
chief merit. If you will oonsider Mr. Tuke and Sir David 
Blythewood, you cannot fail to perceive that in their 
persons a very determined and successful attempt has been 
made to grapple with the psychology of the Regency. 
These men are intimately of their period; by the mere 
aspect of them, without further information, one would 
know that they belonged to that period. And as for the 
women, Betty Pollack and Sir David’s sister Angela, they 
shine and shimmer with exquisite individuality—a sharp 
contrast to the monotonous, simpering, pretty crowd of 
Georgian wenches that trip through other novels of this 
particular era. So far Mr. Capes is to be congratulated. 
Others have congratulated him upon his style. For our¬ 
selves we cannot join 
in the laudation. Mr. 
Capes’s style might 
deceive the unwary 
and the undiscrimi- 
nating by mere force 
of pretentiousness, but 
an examination of it 
will prove that it is 
tortured, affected, and, 
above all, uneasily 
self - conscious. The 
intentions are doubt¬ 
less excellent, but the 
results are worrying 
and fall short of dis¬ 
tinction. We have a 
mb. Bernard capes. dreadful suspicion that 

Phot*, by . 1 . Euis. Mr. Capes has been 

indiscreet enough to 
sit at the feet of Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. Mr- 
Watson’s style is all right in the hands of Mr. Watson, 
but in the hands of Mr. Capes it is scarcely a success. 
Moreover, Mr. Capes is not nice about details. He is 
capable of words like “disassociate,” he will use a past 
participle for a past tense, and he has contrived some 
of the most excruciating examples of the split infinitive 
that we have ever encountered. 

To turn for a moment to The Mysterious Singer. Pro¬ 
bably Mr. Capes would be the last person to ask us to 
take this work seriously. It has facile facetiousness and 
other things necessary to the railway novel. Nevertheless, 
we could wish that the author, having got the central 
situation of The Mysterious Singer, had either treated it 
with absolute respect, or saved it for another and a 
different book. For this central situation is unmistakably 
fine, and the handling of it, though hasty and loose, shows 
a rare brutal strength. “ Brutal ” is the correct word for 
this story. But it grips you, with its heedless, straight¬ 
going realism. You are not likely to forget the fate of 
Elma, the servant-maid. It is a very modern tale, and if 
Mr. Capes had elaborated it as far as he has elaborated 
The Lake of Witte, it would have made a sensation. 

Mr. Capes’s talent is worthy of the most careful cultiva¬ 
tion, and it behoves him to nurse such renown as he has 
already obtained. 
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Early Dead 

Ada Smith (1875-1898): In Memoriam. 

Ada Smith was born at Haltwhistle, a hard-featured 
village from which a bare land runs up to the bleak escarp¬ 
ments that carry the ruined line of the Roman wall. She 
began early to write verse, and published at thirteen, 
having acquired very easily a versification of noticeable 
grace, smoothness, and cadence. She spent some years 
abroad, chiefly at Vienna, and went about with adventurous 
and observant audacity. Her idea was that she must not 
only study life as it met her, but seek it out in the hope of 
writing novels in the ooming time. At this period some 
of her work found its way into the hands of the present 
writer. It had too many words and not enough pauses, 
and there was much feigning of the Heinesque. Without 
being quite able to see what she might arrive at, one felt 
she must go on. 

She returned from Vienna last year with the feeling that 
she was at last equipped for London, and that the great 
adventure should not be delayed. She attempted London 
at the age of twenty-two with a nerve wilful and steady. 
She did not fail. Her verses began to be accepted, and 
her work matured rapidly. She did typewriting, and it 
must have been hateful. She must have been thinking 
all the more of Blanchland Common and its wide, cool, 
purple silences, when she wrote in the Quartier Latin the 
lyric “In City Streets,” which was reprinted in the 
Academy. But the reality of the verses is better felt 
now: 

In City Streets, 1898. 

Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleeping, 

Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to eat; 

Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 

And the pool is clear for travel-wearied feet. 

Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London highways, 

(Ah! the springy moss upon a northern moor !) 

Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares and byways, 
Homeless in the City, poor among the poor! 

London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves a-glinting 
’Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun ! 

London water’s wine, poured out for all unstinting— 

God! For the little brooks that tumble as they run ! 

Oh, my heart is fain to hear the soft wind blowing, 

Soughing through the fir-tops up on northern fells ! 

Oh, my eye’s an ache to see the brown burns flowing 
Through the peaty soil and tinkling heather-bells. 

The bed for sleeping was nearer than she thought, and 
not very far from her moors. Her constitution had sud¬ 
denly begun to give way in the summer. A long holiday 
upon the Northumbrian coast made her better, but not 
well. She ought not to have gone back to typewriting in 
the City, but she would and did. A couple of months ago 
she had to return to the North for the last time, quite 
broken-down. Her illness ultimately developed in the 
gravest way, and then advanced with frightful rapidity. 
She died at Newcastle-on-Tyne upon the Wednesday night 
of last week. 

Since then there have been found among her papers 
things which show a strange premonition and an extremely 
remarkable development of mind and faculty. None of 


them is right in every word, but they affront you with 
snatches of fine things again and again. There are songs 
of the roadside, of the sea, of March; there are craving 
and foreboding songs, many sad, but few unhappy. Some 
of them are a brave—nay, a gay—wooing with death. 
This is from stanzas which must have been among the 
last, and are significantly headed “ Finale ” : 

Little you dreamed, O eager and delicate brain, 

O delicate heart and deep, 

That life which drove you mad with creative pain 
In the end would heap 
Pansies above you . . . 

Turning over the typewritten sheets, one stays again at the 
opening of a song called “ The Return ” : 

O what have you done with your lost delights, 

Your fragrant days and fire-hearted nights, 

Your dreaming hollows and moon-drenched heights, 

And wild song throbbing 'i 
Ah sweet, but delight is a fugitive thing, 

A radiant bird with a restless wing, 

And it’s I who am left by my lone to sing. 

That am nearer sobbing. 

This is the opening of “ March ” : 

0 sick for March month am I, 

Sick for the free, fresh weather, 

Bare boughs tossed on a sapphire sky, 

Brown brooks singing together, 

O sick for March month am I. 

If any ought to be shown in full, they are the two called 
“ The Earth-Lover ” and “ The Messenger ” : 

The Earth-Lover. 

O ultimate fingers of oblivion, 

Press heavily at the last upon my eyes. 

For they have loved so well the light of the sun, 

Flowing waters and flashing skies, 

That though the turf weave thick its green and dew, 
Vision insatiate shall pieroe it through. 

O sweet dust, passionless and prodigal. 

Fill up my sounding tympans with your peace, 

For they went mad so long ago with the call, 

Weary and fierce, of the shaken seas, 

That one wild plover’s note through the deaf sod 
Would cry my soul awake from dreams of God! 

Constrain me close, O Earth, in thy dim house, 

Draw bolts on sight and sound, make strong all bars; 
For O when April days with the world carouse, 

Drunk with sunlight and dumb with stars, 

Should once the south-west wind blow past death’s door, 
My sapless heart would leap and live once more ! 

The Messenger. 

O sweetheart Spring, who fires the world 
To splendour, points the swallow’s wiug, 

And lures the delicatp sweetness curled 
At April's core to burgeoning, 

Laugh low, step low, on passing by 
My desolate threshold, circled o’er 
By calling swifts; laugh low, nor cry 
Thy jubilant challenge through the door ! 

Flit past in silence, for mine ear 
Is tense and strained with will to catch 
Mute footfalls from another sphere, 

Celestial fingers on the latch ! 
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Flash on, O sun-sweet countenance! 

Through tear-dulled eyes I seek to trace 
Upon the bare bright wall’s expanse 
Another face ! another face! 

One did not anticipate at all that Ada Smith would die 
early. One had been so used to think of what she might 
have been, had counted time so confidently for her, that 
her death, removing but what she was, could scarcely 
change the habit of speculating upon her future. 

Ada Smith would have liked to be buried out on Blanch- 
land Common, but since that could not be, she wished her 
grave to be in the old and silent churchyard of St. John 
Lee. The churchyard of St. John Lee is a grave little soli¬ 
tude deeply withdrawn upon a hill where the steeple of the 
small old church just points above the trees. Far below 
the Tyne draws the cold glimpses of its curves through the 
vista of leafless trunks and branches. Away over the valley 
the opposite hills move across the view with long slow modu¬ 
lations, a subtle rhythm. They seem at once close and 
shadowy, explicit and mysterious, gradual and absolute. 
You know those hills. They come upon you unawares 
and you shall be subject to them always. You ache with 
their peacefulness ; you are exasperated by their extreme 
simplicity: their moderation makes you despair; their 
spell is unreasonable, inexorable, and so you also would 
like to be buried among them. The road winds upwards 
from Tyne Bridge between high banks and under an 
antique guard of vast beeches, and the wall near the 
churchyard-gate is padded with long mosses. The day 
she was buried—last Saturday—was just such a day as 
would have made her laugh and walk twenty miles with 
you. She was free of the Northern moors from childhood, 
and able to endure being much alone with them in the joy 
of the solitude that is accepted, not compelled. Her 
stanzas were a little morbid from the first, not with weak¬ 
ness, but with excess of desire for action. It was the die. 
content of a vitality craving for scope and fretting against 
restriction. 

Looking along three shelves of latter-day lyncs, one 
cannot see anything with quite the same promise of a 
nature poet that Ada Smith gave. The Heinesque note, 
which was her form of the imitative, would not have 
detained her long. Her most vivid and vital verses were 
like things plucked up out of soft earth with the moist soil 
still clinging to their roots. 

J. L. G. 


Things Seen. 

A Conflict. 

The offertory had just been collected, and the impetuous 
choir were shaking the unstable gallery, as they jumped 
to snatch their caps from the pegs. 

The rector, a patriarch of seventy-four, one part priest 
and three parts agriculturist, stood by the worm-eaten 
vestment-chest with a group of “ gentry ” by his side. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he said, with habitual, interpolative 
sniffs of emphasis, waving feebly towards the altar, 
heaped for the Harvest Festival after the manner of a 


fruiterer’s shop, “ it is thus the Lord’s temple should be 
decked! ” 

Stepping forward, he seized excitedly a gigantic apple 
from a pile upon the holy table. “ Look at this, now! ” 
he cried exultantly. “ Here’s a specimen! What do you 
think of that ? A ‘ Cox’s Pomona ’! I distinguished it 
from the pulpit. It’s from Mrs. Cotton’s garden. Now, 
if I could only grow-!” He paused, reflected, re¬ 

placed the fruit, smoothed out his surplice, sighed, and 
resumed: “Yes; it is thus, indeed, that the Lord’s temple 
should be decked.” Then, with a sudden return to 
animation: “ But, Mrs. Cotton, could you —would you—ask 
your man to let me have a graft ? ” 


The Beard. 

The occupants of the corner seats at the further end of my 
third class compartment of the District Bail way carriage were 
strangers. The old man was neatly brushed and mended, 
and his remarkably large and fine white beard was beauti¬ 
fully groomed and tended. The old lady was all in stained 
and dingy black, with ragged passementerie in casual places; 
her bonnet seemed a valued antique, which it was her care 
to keep safely under her pillow of nights, and a shabby 
veil was looped up on the bridge of her nose to allow more 
freedom in the enjoyment of the pear she was eating. 
She wore black gloves with a terminal pouch of empty kid 
at each finger end, of a slatey blue, indicating that juicy 
pears came frequently their way. She was an ungraceful 
spectacle, and the face above the beard reflected the fact. 

People got into the carriage, and one and all paid 
homage with their eyes to the wonderful white fleece below 
the old man’s chin. He acknowledged their tributes by 
a passing downward glance of approval himself. 

The old lady continued to relish her pear audibly. She 
had spread her handkerchief in her lap in case of emer¬ 
gency, for the fruit was over-ripe and luscious, and she 
was now chin deep in her enterprise. Moreover, the 
leather flap on each finger made dainty handling of the 
fruit difficult. Sometimes these got into her mouth, and 
for some time she munched a comer of her veil with 
satisfaction. Her vts-d-vu stirred slightly in his seat and 
smoothed his beard with the palm of his hand. 

At length the meal was over. There remained in the 
old lady’s hand nothing but a bit of stalk and the syrupy, 
fibrous core. She retained this in a momentary indecision, 
and then gave a hasty flip of her wrist in the direction of 
the six-inch opening at the top of the window, and shot 
the sticky remnant deep into the thick of the white beard 
opposite. 


Rebuke. 

A chill, dark, autumnal morning. A breakfast-table 
with an overcrowded tribe of clamorous children. A 
worried mother, and an irritable father muttering some¬ 
thing about “No decent elbow-room.” A small child 
uplifts solemn eyes from his plate and says: “Hadn’t 
one of us better die ? ” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Tice career of William Black, more fully treated else¬ 
where by the hand of a friend, may be made the subject 
of a passing allusion under this heading. The author of 
books that smelt of heather, and spoke of yachting in words 
that made every page into a sail, ended his life after the 
somewhat stifling fashion of a man who has never set 
foot outside a city. Otherwise his career had no contra¬ 
dictions. To him the expected always happened. His art 
studies of early life gave him his training as an observer 
of landscape for his books, and it had its sequel, too, in 
his appearance as an art critic for several years on the 
Press-day at the Koyal Academy. Be sure that he praised 
the Scotsmen—he called them Scotchmen, by the way— 
and most of all John Pettie, who painted him once as a 
sort of knight—a very good portrait too. His dose 
resemblance to a publisher, Mr. Andrew Tuer, sometimes 
caused amusing confusions. Both were members of the 
Society of Authors, and at one of their banquets Mr. Black 
called across to his double, “Hallo! How ami?” This 
art criticism of his was perhaps the quickest ever written, 
and he boasted that he beat the record at the office of the 
Daily News in the speod with which he could turn out a 
“leader.” Mr. Black had a great wish to write good 
verses, but the Rhymes of a Deerstalker seem to have passed 
already to oblivion, if one may judge from the general 
omission of any mention of them in the daily papers. He 
used to be a familiar figure at the Reform Club, 
where he lunched almost daily with George Augustus 
gala, James Payn, Sir John Robinson, and Sir Wemyss 
Reid. His last appearance at the dub was when it was 
pretty well deserted—in the August of this year—and on 
that occasion his companions at lunch were the two sur¬ 
vivors of the original group, Sir John Robinson and Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 


Mr. Black published with Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Marston, and his connexion with that firm was both 


novels were issued in the old three-volume form: and 
we have authority for saying that the most popular of 
them were A Daughter of Heth and A Princess of Thule. 
Mr. Black’s MSS. were “ capital copy ”; he was, indeed, 
the type of an orderly, industrious, and successful literary 
man. His profits were handsome, but he worked hard 
for them. The letter reproduced here in facsimile was 
addressed last July to Mr. Marston; it relates to Mr. 
Black’s last story, Wild Eileen. The novel had appeared, 
as a serial, in a provincial paper, and, consequently, Mr. 
Marston’s printers had received as their copy, not the 
original MS., but cuttings of the story from the newspaper. 
Mr. Black’s remarks apply to the proof which he finally 
returned to his publishers. 


Unpublished letters of Abraham Lincoln’s are rare now. 
By the kindness of a correspondent we are able to print an 
interesting little note which “Old Abe” wrote in 1859 
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to the Hon. Thurlow Weed, who was then a political power 
in the States. The above facsimile is almost half the size 
of the original. It will be seen* that the letter was written 
by Lincoln in his own home in Springfield, Illinois, a year 
before he was elected President. 
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FACSIMILE OF PORTION OF A LEITER FROM THE LATE WILLIAM 
BLACK TO HIS PUBLISHER, MR. MARSTON. 

long and pleasant. With few exceptions—for Mr. 
Black had written little in the last few years—all his 


Though Mr. Yesey Knox has already applied for the 
Chiltem Hundreds, the election of his successor in the 
representation of Derry will not take place until February, 
at the earliest. There is no truth in the report that Sir 
Thomas Lipton will be the Liberal candidate; but when 
the real candidate’s name is announced it will show, unless 
rumour lies, that the electors have chosen a particularly 
strong man, whose accession to Parliament will be welcomed 
by men of all parties. 

Men’s “favourite recreations” are somewhat stereo¬ 
typed, if one may judge by the rather formal entries 
made in Who's Who. But Mr. Napier Hemy, A.R.A., has 
achieved a measure of originality when he confesses his 
dearest amusement to consist in “fighting the Falmouth 
Rector’s Rate.” 


Arabi, the Egyptian, has been, from his Cingalese retire¬ 
ment, an extremely interested observer of recent events 
in the Soudan. But he has aged a good deal of late, to 
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judge by photographs sent over to his English friends, 
and he has finally abandoned any hope he ever had of 
taking a prominent part in the government of his native 
land. The little pamphlet on Ardbi and His Household, by 
the way, was written in 1882 by Lady Gregory, wife of 
the able Governor of Ceylon, and not by Lady Welby- 
Gregory, whose husband has just been laid to rest in Lin¬ 
colnshire. Arabi’s favourite daughter is called “ Bushra ” 
(good tidings), a name which places her birth on the very 
day when “the three colonels” (of whom her father was 
one) were released from prison in the period of ministerial 
jealousies preceding the “ rebellion ” that led to the bom¬ 
bardment of Alexandria. London might be even more 
electrified than it was on Wednesday morning if rival 
ministers—and especially rival ex-ministers—had the 
authority to thrust each other into prison. 

Lord George Hamilton has done good service by 
impaling in the columns of the Times the transparent 
Browning-Beaconsfield story told with reiterated emphasis 
by Canon MacColl. Lord George has done what we did 
three weeks ago—he has looked at Lord Beaconsfield’s 
own words at the Academy banquet. Nothing Lord 
Beaconsfield said in his speech justifies the account of it 
given by the Canon in order to make a contrast between 
what Lord Beaconsfield said in public to the Academy 
guests and what Canon MacColl says Mr. Browning said 
Lord Beaconsfield said in private conversation afterwards. 
The alleged discrepancy does not need to be explained 
away. It simply does not exist. How long are we to go on 
saying that Lord Beaconsfield’s memory ought not longer 
to be left an easy prey to the irresponsible story-teller ? 

Lady Chrzon, of Kedleston, who is far from being 
robust, was advised by her doctor that the journey overland 
to Marseilles might be dangerous for her. She proceeded 
by sea to Marseilles, where the new Viceroy, leaving 
London last Thursday morning, has since joined her. 
It is a happy chance that takes Lord and Lady Curzon 
to India at a time when its climate is recommended to 
both of them for the benefit of their health. 


The illusions of the Parliamentary career are rather in 
the air this week. It is not the seasoned veteran alone 
who confesses that the game of leadership even is hardly 
worth the candle, and is certainly not worth the white 
sheet of repentance in which a body of his supporters 
desires him to stand. Even a young man of wealth and 
of leisure like Mr. Allhusen, the member for Salisbury 
and the son-in-law of Lady Jeune, grows weary of 
Westminster Palace. He will not, therefore, at the next 
polling-time, offer himself for re-election. 

The Times the other day contained a set of patriotic 
verses in its advertisement columns, a part of which we 
quote elsewhere. Inspired, perhaps, by Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s patriotic exercises in the same place, the un¬ 
crowned poet offered her lines for publication and had 
them accepted—at a price—as an advertisement. What 
one wonders is, whether the poet henceforth refers among 
her friends, and especially among her enemies, to her 
poems in the Times. 


A little crowd of Boswells is already on the heels of 
Mr. Kipling. The latest of them, Mr. Michael Gifford 
White, contributes to the St. James's Gazette some remi¬ 
niscences of Mr. Kipling as a schoolboy. We do not 
know how Mr. Kipling feels about these writings. Per¬ 
sonally we regret them, but we read them. It seems that 
Mr. Kipling’s nickname at the United Service College was 
“ Gigs.” “ Gigs ” was nightly called upon for a yarn by 
his fellows in the dormitory, and in response to requests, 
boots, and hard pieces of soap, “ Gigs ” would oblige. 
The result was joy and laughter until the shoes of the 
house master were heard creaking on the stairs. 


The Book Market. 

A Distributing Agency. 

The publisher we know, and the bookseller we know; but 
the distributing agency, controlled by the middleman, is 
a less familiar entity. There are but a few distribut¬ 
ing agencies, and they are big concerns. An enormous 
proportion of the books offered to the public pass 
through these establishments, which are marvels of 
organisation. A representative of the Academy called 
at one of them this week, just to see what could be seen, 
and hear what could be heard. At the long counter 
twenty or thirty “ collectors,” with their bags and pocket- 
books, were waiting—some impatiently, others idly. Some 
sat on shelves farther back, swinging their legs, careless 
of the national hunger for novels—careless of the wants 
of the scholar and the child. 

“ Busy ? ” I said to the manager, as we leaned over the 
broad counter. 

“Yes, very.” 

“And what is the prevailing demand? You know it 
here if it is known anywhere. What are people more and 
more set on obtaining ? ” 

“ Fiction! ” 

“ Fiction—you say that ? ” 

“ I say that. The demand for fiction goes up and up. 
I sometimes wonder that young authors think it worth 
while to write anything but novels. The public seem to 
want nothing else.” 

“ Is any other class of book flourishing ? " 

“ Well, biographies are multiplying, and they seem to 
be popular. But to be popular they must contain a great 
deal of tittle-tattle, anecdotes, and a whiff of scandal. 
These ingredients are essential. I fancy that Busch’s 
memoirs of Bismarck will be more popular than Bismarck’s 
own autobiography on this account. With Kitchener to 
Khartum has had a splendid sale this season.” 

“ Children’s books ? ” 

“ Oh, please don’t talk about children’s books. They’re 
popular enough, but, thank goodness, they’re being over¬ 
done. We shall emerge, I hope, from this welter of bad 
beasts, and sad beasts, and distorted monsters which it is 
assumed is pleasing to the child of to-day. It is time this 
literature of monstrosities ceased.” 

At this point in our conversation a gruff, hard-going, 
troubled voice interjected the following question from 
behind us: “ Why don't you stoppull'shers from pith/i*hiny 
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all their looks in November and December f Why don't you 
make them restore the May season ?” It was the passing 
growl of a very old bookseller, who was weary of the 
straggle to obtain the books he needed. 

As he moved away I continued: 

“ Do you endorse his sentiments ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; but it can’t be helped.” 

“The pressure on your strength and time is very great, 
I take it, just now ? ” 

“ Yes. In November I often subscribe seventy to one 
hundred new books in a morning before eleven o’clock. 
We buy almost every book, you see. A bookseller rejects 
scores of books offered to him because he represents a 
small body of customers whose limitations he knows. But 
we buy for numberless, booksellers with as many different 
sets of customers: consequently we buy all sorts and 
conditions of books.” 

“ I need not ask you whether you defend your position 
as middlemen.” 

“ Oh, we are necessary. Booksellers can and do send 
directly to the publishers for well-known works; but the 
multiplicity of small books, technical books, school books, 
and books which are not books, is such that a large middle 
trade is absolutely called for. If it were not for 
distributing agencies many books would never filter 
through to the public. A newly published book of no 
particular note is not easily laid hold of; for titles are 
misunderstood, authors are forgotten, publishers are not 
noted. Here every book is registered, and nearly every 
book is stocked.” 

“ These collectors—who and what are they ? ” 

“Well, they are a definite class of men who thoroughly 
understand their work, and are surprisingly keen on it. 
Every London bookseller keeps one collector at least, who 
is constantly on foot with his notebook and his bag. Many 
of the fellows whom you see here have been at it for years. 
They earn their thirty shillings a week, and some of them 
know as much about books as their masters. Messrs. 

-’s man has been collecting for nearly fifty years, and 

is recognised as the king of his calling. He has been in 
every ‘rush’ and ‘boom’ almost since Dickens began 
to write.” 

“ How many collectors are there in the London book 
trade ? ” 

“ I should say they form a little army of five hundred. 
They are the sinews of bookselling.” 


Correspondence- 

Early Stevensoniana. 

Sin,—In his learned Introduction to Ballades and Ron¬ 
deaus (W. Scott, 1887) the late Mr. Gleeson White wrote: 
“ One of the first who made trial of these French rhythms 
has (I believe) never published any.” This was Mr. 
Stevenson. 

As you recently drew The Fine Pacific Islands from an old 
Sign of the Ship, you may like to print the following 
rondel by the same hand. It appeared in the Ship for 
April, 1888. The author is easily recognised from Mr. 
Lang’s prefatory note: “I venture to print it without 
telegraphing to the Adirondacks for permission ... I 


presume that, twelve years ago [the date of the poem] the 
sage who laments his youth was just twenty-five. And as 
to his hair being ‘ grey,’ it is not even 1 brindled.’ ” 

Of His Pitiable Tbansfohmation. 

I who was young so long, 

Young and alert and gay, 

Now that my hair is grey, 

Begin to change my song. 

Now I know right from wrong, 

Now I know pay and pray, 

I who was young so long, 

Young and alert and gay. 

Now I follow the throng, 

Walk in the beaten way, 

Hear what the elders say, 

And own that I was wrong— 

I who was young so long. 

Perhaps some of your readers know of other interesting 
and unreprinted writings of R. L. 8., and are willing to 
share their knowledge. Take, for instance, his con¬ 
tributions to your columns. I know of eleven : in 1874— 
“ The Ballads and Songs of Scotland,” “ Scottish Rivers,” 

The College for Men and Women,” “ A Quiet Corner of 
Scotland”; in 1875—“The Works of Edgar Allan Poe ”; 
in 1876—“The Poets and Poetry of Scotland,” “ Salvini’s 
‘Macbeth,’” “Jules Verne’s Stories,” “The Comedy of 
the Noctes Ambrosianse”; in 1877—“New Novels”; in 
1878—“The late Sam Bough, R.S.A.” Were there any 
more ? Readers may like to know of those I have named. 
In the Dictionary of National Biography Mr. Sidney Colvin 
mentions contributions to Vanity Fair. Does anyone know 
what these were, and their dates ? 

It is curious that so late as March, 1897, Mr. Colvin 
himself did not know that the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contained any article by R. L. S. Is “ Beranger” the only 
one? 

In various articles—“ At the Sign of the Ship,” in 
Longman's for 1891 and 1892—are some South Sea legends 
sent by Mr. Stevenson. Somewhere in’ the old Scots 
Observer there is a poem, “To a Flautist” ; and another, 
“The Cock Shall Crow,” in Black and White, Christmas 
Number, 1895. 

Will others help to swell this list ?—I am, &c., 

Glasgow: Dec. 13, 1898. John D. Hamilton. 


The Two Mr. Patersons. 

Sib,—O ur attention has been called [we pointed out the 
mistake in our issue of Dec. 3] to a curious error on the 
title-page of Mr. Arthur Paterson’s last novel, The Oospel 
Writ in Steel. He is there credited with the authorship of 
not only A Son of the Plains, which he did write, but also 
with the authorship of The Man from Snowy River, which 
is the work of Mr. A. B. Paterson—an entirely different 
person. It does not appear that Mr. Paterson passed this 
title-page for press himself. As it appears possible that 
this confusion of identity may cause misapprehension, we 
trust that thin communication may rectify it as far as 
possible.—We are, &c., 

A. D Innes & Co., Ltd. 

31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand. 
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A Matter of Spelling-. 

Sir, —I should be glad if one of your readers would set 
me right on a point which has been a growing puzzle to 
me. It is all over that little word an. I see Mr. Lionel 
Johnson writes “ an] household word,” and I come across 
“ an humble person,” “ an historical fact,” “ an hotel.” Is 
an used correctly there ? I was taught to pronounce the 
letter A, and, before the letter A sounded, a is, I should 
say, the correct thing. X Surely people haven’t got the 
length of speaking of “ an ’ousehold word,” “ an’otel,” 
“ an ’istorical fact,” &c. 

Then I notice people say, or rather write, “ an union.” 
How is “ union ” pronounced ? Surely not “ oonion.” 
We don’t write “an young man.” Why, then, “an 
union ” ?—I am, &c., J. M. 

Liverpool: Dec. 10, 1898. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 

“ A Life of The Times expresses the most general of all 
W Bpcare.' , 8 h By e the views of the critics on Mr. Lee’s book 

AirtneyLee. when ; t 9ayB . 

Never before has learning been brought to bear upon 
Shakespeare’s biography with anything like the same 
force. . 

The Standard says: 

Mr. Lee altogether understates his own achievements 
when he limits them merely to those of compilation and 
analysis. . . . He has written some chapters on the 
Elizabethan Sonnet, and on this form of composition in 
France and Italy in the sixteenth century, which are the 
best studies of the whole subject to be found anywhere. 

This reviewer allies Mr. Lee to the old eighteenth 
century students of Shakespeare: 

We are glad to see that Mr. Lee vindicates the reputa¬ 
tion of those excellent eighteenth century scholars, to whom 
all later Shakespearean students have been enormously 
indebted, though they have often forgotten to acknowledge 
their obligations. . . . Mr. Lee himself, as he shows by 
the businesslike restraint of his style, his wide knowledge 
of Elizabethan literature, and his sound logical method, is 
much more akin to them than to the fantastic theorists 
and undiscriminating enthusiasts of a later generation. 

The reviewers, as a body, receive Mr Lee’s suggestion 
that “ Mr. W. H.,” to whom the sonnets are dedicated by 
the publisher, T. T., was William Hall, a kind of pro¬ 
curer of MSS., with respectful stupefaction. The Daily 
Chronicle reviewer’s remarks on this theory are very pithy: 

Why on earth should Hall, having begged, borrowed, 
or stolen a MS. by one of the most popular poets of the 
day, proceed to make it over to one of his competi¬ 
tors ? . . . He did not lack capital, for he was publishing 
other books at the same time, and was, it would seem, in 
a rather better way of business than Thorpe. Mr. Lee at 
one point calls him “a partner in the speculation”; but, 
if that had been so, he wou'd certainly have insisted on 
having his name in full on the title-page; and, waiving 
that objection, why should one member of a pubH-hing 
partnership dedicate a book to the other? Can we 


conceive “ Smith ” dedicating to “ Elder,” or “ Chatto ’’ 
to “ Windus ” ? 

Mr. Lee’s theory that the sonnets were very much of an 
academical exercise and a mere item in the sonnet mania 
of the period is vigorously questioned. The Spectator 
says: 

We do not agree with him in believing that the sonnets 
were written so early nor so close together as he puts them, 
and certainly not as an academical exercise. A man with 
the lyrical gift almost inevitably feels the desire to express 
his own emotions, and we hold that the sonnets were 
probably written at intervals ranging over a considerable 
period of years, and that they expressed Shakespeare’s 
strong and real feelings, though the prevalent convention 
suggested not merely a particular form, but particular 
phrases and turns of thought, which indeed are common 
to almost all lyrical poetry. If a poet writes of the feeling 
produced in him by spring's coming, he writes of a theme 
as old as the world, and he inevitably uses metaphors that 
have seen much service, but he is not the less sincere. 

The Chronicle's reviewer also protests: 

The marvellous nimbleness of Shakespeare’s fancy 
suggested to him a thousand images, or refinements and 
variations upon images, which are not to be found in any 
previous poet; but he did not reject the more obvious 
oonceits merely because he knew or guessed that they had 
been used before. . . . We believe it will be found that 
the difference between Shakespeare’s sonnets and the 
general run of his contemporaries’ lies not merely and 
not mainly in workmanship, but precisely in the intensity 
of feeling that, in so many of them, pulsates through 
every line. The very fact, strange and unpleasing as it 
seems to us, that the most ardent of them are addressed to 
a man, removes them at once from the merely conventional 
category. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls Mr. Lee’s book “ a definitive 
biography,” but charges the publishers with “ using a 
paper through which the print shows; we have seldom 
seen a less agreeable page to look at.” 

The Daily Telegraph supplies an interpretative article, 
but expresses no decided critical views. 

The St. James's Gazette says: 

To have gone through, with trained scholarship and 
trained judgment, the mass of Shakespearian matter of 
several centuries, and in several tongues, varying in 
quality and quantity, from a lucky guess to elaborate 
forgeries and far-fetched mares’ nests, and to have digested 
the solid results in a form readily available for future 
students, is a positive service hardly to be over-estimated. 


Invention. 

I envy not the Lark his song divine, 

Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s faultless mould. 
Perhaps the chief feluity is mine, 

Who hearken and behold. 

The joy of the Artificer Unknown 
Whose genius could devise the Lark and thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 

I covet ceaselessly! 

From the “ Collected Poems of William Watson .” 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of No. 10. 

Last week we asked for the bfst high-flown rhyming paraphrase 
of a familiar proverb The task has proved very congenial, upwards 
of a hundred attempts having been made. Be-t of them is the 
following treatment of tl A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," by the Rev Anthony C. Deane, Gnosall, Stafford : 

A single member of the avian race. 

Which the prehensile digits fast embrace, 

The mercantile equivalent achieves 
Of two sequestered 'mid enshrouding leaves. 

To Mr. Deane a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 


We select a number of replies from the great pile befor us. Here 
are two more attempts to deal with the prize proverb: 

A single pinnate biped in digitate embrace 
Evaluates more highly than a bramble-sheltered brace. 

[T. D., Bridgwater ] 

One soaring songster from the empyrean bine, 

Held in a snowy palm, is greater gain 
Than two such feathered bipeds, rich in hue, 

That in arboreal pleasance yet remain. 

[J. J., Westerham.] 

It it no use crying oxer spilt milk. 

O’er lacteal flux effused upon the floor, 

Secretions lachrymal we vainly pour. 

[A. E. T., Bristol.] 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

To petrous particles peregrinating, cling 
Nor lichen, mould, nor any fungous thing. 

[A. H., London.] 

The fragment which, while nature’s architect 
Lies sleeping, from its ancient resting-place 
On some primeval precipice, unoheckt 
Escapes, and rushes down in headlong race, 

Now rearing high its head and now its base, 

In ceaseless revolution, culleth naught 
Of that muscoss and verdant herbiage 
Which Father Time, the 8ilent and Unsought, 

Wears as the outward warning of his age. 

[0. E. H., Richmond.] 

Don't count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Oh ! number not your partlet’s fledgling brood 
Ere through th’ exiguous shell they do protrude. 

[F. B., Gravesend.] 

Tell not thy gallinaceous brood before 
Their frail, calcareous dungeon opes its door. 

[B. P. N., London.] 

The early bird catches the worm. 

The matutinal songster rising rathe 

In flesh and feathers doth the worm enswathe. « 

[0. L. M., Clifton.] 

The primal matin songster that greets the rising dawn 
Beholds the slow vermicular, and lifts him from the lawn. 

[S. C., Brighton.] 


You may lead a horse to the icater. but you cannot make him drink. 
A fiery quadruped of equine breed 
To yon pellucid fountain you may lead. 

But task more formidable 'twere, I thiuk, 

To make Bucephalus the liquid drink. 

[P. A. K., Dalkeith.J 


It's a long lane that hat no turning. 

Loog is the lane that doth maintain for aye 
The undeflected tenour of its way. 

[L. M. P., Hertford.] 


First catch your hare. 

The table spread, the spit before the Are 
Shall not appease the famished king's deeire ; 

The currant sheds her crimson blood in vain 
While yet the wary rodent scours the plain. 

[E. R. F. L., London.] 


The nearer the bone the, sweeter the meat. 
Approximate the osseous structure’s grooves, 

More succulent the fleshly covering proves. 

[E. B. V. C., Streatham.] 


Any stick will do to beat a dog with. 

Aught of arboreous growth from twig to root, 

The blossomed branchlet or the budding shoot, 

May, if humanity be sore bestead, 

Serve to chastise the canine quadruped. 

[G. W. P., Sheffield.] 


Answers received also from : J. R. L.. Belfast; W. M., Glasgow ; 
H. L., Worcester ; F C. W., London; R. B. J. B., Hamilton, N.B. ; 
E. V, London; C. A. P., Waterloo; G. C., Ballycarney ; H. C., 
London ; W. M , Glasgow ; K. K. B., London ; R. H. G , South 
Woodford ; M. A. W., Watford ; B. I. London ; A. R. W., Brighton ; 
M. B. W., Ramsgate; T. V. N., South Woodford; F. E. N. C., 
Dulwich; H. T. S. Dublin; L. E., Budleigh Salterton; S. G., 
Handsworth; E. B. L., Malvern; W. J, Westerham; H. H., 
Whitby ; J. S. L., Newcastle ; E. J. L. A., Cardiff ; J. M. C., Edin¬ 
burgh ; M. I. B„ Settle; R. E. V.. London ; J. D. D., London ; Miss 

B. , Ascot; A. H, London ; J. G. K., Leicester ; P. C., Greenock ; 
A. M, London ; R. S. W., Llanelly ; G. H., Didsbury ; W. E., Honor 
Oak; E. H., Didsbury ; S. B., Great Malvern ; F. B., Brighton ; 

C. F , Reading ; J. B. C.. Northampton ; R. A. M.. South Woodford ; 
H. M., Glasgow ; H. H., Kew; Mrs. S., Winchfield; F. P. W„ 
Ilmington ; F. M., London ; C. J., Hampstead ; F. A. H., London ; 
J. S. L., Newcastle ; A. M. F., Crediton ; C. F. N., London ; C. G. M., 
Burton-on-Trent; M. M. G., London; A. B. C., Upper Norwood; 
A. R. B., Malvern; J. W. K., Redcar ; E. E. A., Barford ; W. G. G., 
Oxford; T. E. O., Brighton ; C. S., London (not original) ; N. N., 
London; C. J., London; L. C., Bradford; E. G. F., London; 
E. G. H., London; F. S, London; F. W. D., Blackheath; D. P.‘ 
Leatherhead; W. F. C., New Cross; W. F. B., Manchester; 
R. E. W. B., Harrogate ; E. P„ Highgate ; J. G., KiUiney ; H. J., 
Crouoh End ; G. R. G., London ; J. H. J., London; B. M., Glen- 
devon ; F. E. W., London; E. B., London ; E. F., Ashburton; 
A. E. L., Stafford ; H. J. W., Tonbridge; G. B. M., Bangor ; and, 
too late for qualification, 3. B., London ; and E. E. A., Warwiok. 


Competition No. n. 

Our readers will have observed that we have been asking well- 
known men and women to name the two books which, in 1898, have 
most pleased and interested them. We did not confine the choice to 
books published during the present year, so that in many of the 
replies old books were mentioned. With the idea of carrying our re¬ 
searches into popular literature a little further, we ask each of our 
competitors to name the book which, in his or her opinion, is the best 
that 1898 has yet produced, and to accompany the choice with a 
concise criticism of not more than eighty words in which its merits 
are set forth. To the competitor whose reply is adjudged most 
satisfactory a cheque for a guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 20. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first oolumn of p. 468. 
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The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite worts in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every M3, which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set fortli 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 16. Each MS should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ Academy Bureau ” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanie s 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It it to be die 
tinotly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree¬ 
ments. 

From the Dawn. By “Bafser.” 

This is a very ambitious work. It deals with many things 
human, and not a few divine. It indicates that the author has 
read much, travelled much, and felt much. As a whole, how¬ 
ever, it is rather inchoate. Even in individual sentences, 
“Rafser” sometimes perplexes us. “Your nouveau riche and ■ 
drudge of the world has always,” he writes, “something 
diffident or awkward in his gait, which bitrays the lowness of 
his origin, or his slenderness of purse.” After thinking a little, 
we parceive whit the writer means; but that does not leave us 
pleased with him. It is the duty of a writer to make the 
reader think; but it is not his duty to put the reader to that 
exercise by writing ungrammatically. Slips such as that upon 
which we have touched irritate us all the more, because it is 
obvious that “ Rafser” can write well when he takes the pains. 
There are many good passages in the novel. Many others, 
however, are almost hysterical. In short, “ From the Dawn ” 
should have been severely revised before it left the author’s 
hands. 

Cymon and Ifhioeneia. By Hoo Brooke. 

This story is founded on a deep love of the country, and 
contains some pretty writing on the subject of Nature and her 
charms. The hero is well drawn as a character, but is bound 
to remain outside the reader’s sympathy. There is almost a 
fashion in rural novels to transfigure boors into heroes and 
endow them with unsuspectod depths. The Cymon of this 
story is an unusually lubberly clodhopper, who is transformed 
by Wordsworth’s poetry; in fact, so effectually that he actu¬ 
ally weeps when he hears the lines, “Now she’s in her grave, 
and oh! what a difference to me! ” The story has some 
good points. 

Tbix. By A. D. B. 

Is it possible for two people to have a “ filial regard ” for one 
another ? Above all, is it possible for a young man and a young 
woman to be so circumstanced ? This is perplexing. ‘ Trix” is 
not a composition that attains to merit. It does not even arrive 
at mediocrity. It has, besides, grave faults of taste; and the 
heroine, not merely because she smokes cigarettes and brings 
the smoke out of her nose, but for moro offensive reasons, is 
repellant. 


Jabez the Naturalist, and 

Hardy of Lenthall. By Lucy D'Ouvbl 

Jabez Nicholson, when we make his acquaintance, is a peasant 
child deciphering inscriptions on the tombstones in a country 
church. He finds an inscription for which an eminent antiquary 
had sought in vain, and the antiquary rewards him well. By 
and by, while still an urchin, he finds a rare moth for another 
seeker after truth Thus the story goes on until the peasant is 
a grown man, learned, prosperous, and happily married. The 
story is of the Sanford and Merton kind. It is pretty, but 
priggish. Miss D’Ouvri has now and then a fltsh of 
insight; but Jabez is not in any respect good enough to warrant 
its being published. The other Btory is too short for considera¬ 
tion here. 

The Seer of Bond Street. By “Hope Less” 

We have not often read a novel the characters in which were 
so disagreeable as those whom “ Hope Less ” has chosen. The 
heroine is an erotic maniac; her father, a fashionable physician, 
is a selfish brute; and the hero, the Seer of Bond Street, a 
palmist. Strange to say, the author, though she has a 
satirical mind, treats them all quite seriously. Her talents are 
misapplied. She is an observant person, and her story 
moves along quite briskly ; but she has chosen an intolerable 
theme, or, at least, an intolerable attitude towards it. 

The Masterpiece. A Play, by W. T. K. 

“ The Masterpiece” is not a masterpiece, either dramatic or 
literary, and it has not the stir either of language or of 
incident adequate to the making of a good play. There is one 
strong scene at the end of the third act, but the subsidiary 
characters (with the exception, perhaps, of Horace) and the 
minor episodes are destitute of flavour or strength. To help 
out a main theme, unless it is peculiarly powerful, a lot of 
trenchant by-play is necessary, and this is wanting here. 
In “ The Masterpiece ” the motives of the leading characters 
are not sufficiently made good. There is no rational pretext 
why a rising politician should abruptly close his public life 
because his Bill is amended in Committee, or because he has 
married a wife who is a rising artist. W. T. K. has a grasp of 
dialogue at times. He must try agsin, sustain his humour 
longer in the lighter passages, and throughout cultivate 
unexpectedness. 

The Kenneth Mystery. By L. J. M‘C. 

The solution of the mystery suggests itself quite unmis¬ 
takably before we are halfway through the novel. That, we 
fear, is an insuperable obstacle in the way of our desire to find 
this work acceptable. The tale in itself, which deals with 
the loves and adventures of Scots folk living in America, 
is fresh, and interesting while the mystery remains; but 
after that we turn the pages with less concern. This is a 
pity. L. J. M‘C. has a sense of dramatic situations, and his 
literary style .is good. He should, we think, endeavour to 
recast the chapters which foreshadow the solution of the 
mystery. It is right that the audience in a theatre should be 
taken into the author’s confidence early. The audience of a 
novel-writer should be held in arrest, with something still to 
learn, until the very last leaf is turned. 

Fred Richards. By Esden Montgomery. 

The hero of this story loved the country in his youth, and 
“the scents of the roses and the new-mown hay filled his 
lungs with intoxicating draughts.” He could not, however, 
“forget the electric thrill that came from close contact with 
crowds of his fellow-creatures.” How he must have enjoyed 
the Jubilee! Subsequently “Nature embosoms him on waves 
of electric energy.” There is a great deal of religion in this 
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book which is of a theological tenour; there is the clash of 
faith and doubt; and the Lord's Prayer is given in full. 
Bat the religions problems raised are not new nor freshly 
handled, and the style is loose and faulty to a degree 
the moment it seeks to aspire. To realise what words give 
force to a sentence and what render it ridiculous is the first 
step towards literary success. For example, the word 
“ crowds ” in the sentence quoted above makes an otherwise 
sound sentence grotesque. All this must be remedied if Mr. 
Montgomery is to be read. 

Commonplace Poems. By J. Y. Nyle. 

This is am unambitious title, but not inappropriate. Mr. 
Nyle’s poems are very commonplace, so much so as hardly to 
be poems at all. The longest of them, “ The Fisher of Le 
Brunn,” is mere prose— e.g.: 

Oh what a happy group that night 
Inside the cot was found; 

Their love, though all outside was cold, 

Made warmth inside abound. 

How pleased Dick’s little brothers were 
To see him safe and sound. 

This is not only prose, but bad prose. Mr. Nyle occasionally 
stumbles on a pretty line—“ Does the phosphorescence charm 
you with its jewelry of light ? ”; but what is the meaning of 
Sweet Summer, rest, 

Best thee amid thy heat, 

The scent of meadow-sweet 
Comes from the west ? 

Why from the west more than any other point of the compass ? 
There is no edification in this collection. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, December 15. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Bigg ;C.)t The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles.(S.P.C.K.) 1/0 

Simon (D. W.) f Reconciliation by Incarnation . f .(T. A T. Clark) 

HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Collingwood (S. D.), Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll.(Unwin) 7/9 

Smith (G. A.) t The Life of Henry Drummond.(Hodder) 

Fisher (H.), The Medimval Empire (2 vols.) . 21/0 

Ford (H. J.) f The Rise and Growth of American Politics ...(Macmillan Co.) 

Sargeaunt (J.), Annals of Westminster School.(Methuen) 7/6 

M'C&rthy (J.), A Short History of the United States 

(Hodder A Stoughton) 6/0 

Masson (R.), Pollok and Aytoun.(Oliphant) 1/0 

G. W., The Life of Charles Alan Smjthies 

(Univ. Missions to Central Africa) 
Whyte (F.), Aotors of the Century .(Bell) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRE8. 


Davidson (John), The Last Ballad.(Lane) 

Pennell (J. and E. R.), Lithography and Lithographers .(Unwin) 73/6 

Crane (W.), A Floral Fantasy.(Harper A Brothers) 

Crawley (A.), 8ongs of the Spirit .(Kegan Paul) net 3/0 

Binyon (L.), London Visions. (Second Series) .(Mathews) 3/6 

Hynam (F. E.), The Secrets of the Night.(Stock) 

The Garland, of New Poetry by Various Writers .(Elkin Mathows) 

W. R B., Versiculi Versicolores .(Williams A Norgate) 

Rands (W. B.), Lilliput Lyrics .(Lane) 

Littelton (K.), Joubert: A Selection of His Thoughts .(Duckworth) 8/0 

Mil burn (R. G.), Verses .(Blackwell) 1/0 

Holmes (E.), The Silence of Love.(Lane) 8/6 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Farmiloe (E.), “ Chousers' *’ and Other Stories .(S.P.C.K.) 6d. 

Cooper (L. O.), John Banyan..(Sunday School Union) 

Hughes (Mary), The History of Captain Katt.(Digby, Long) 

Row»ell (M. C.), The Green Men of Nor well .(8impkin) 1/0 

Golden Sunbeams , 1898 .(S.P.C.K.) 

The Silver Link ......(Sunday Schuo* Union) 2/o 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dymond (T. 8.), An Experimental Course of Chemistry.(Arnold) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Burrows (Capt. Guy), The Land of the Pigmies.(Pearson 21/0 

Worcester (D. C.) f The Philippine Islands.(Macmillan Co.) 16 

Thomson (H. C.), Rhodesia and its Government.(Smith, Elder) 10/6 

Gibbs (J. A.), A Cotswold Village......(John Murray) 

Wallace (E. G.), Jerusalem the Holy .(Oliphant) 7 6 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTOhY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Girke (.1), Earth Sculpture ; or, the Origin of Land Forma.(Murray) f/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 


Watson(W.), Collected Poems......(Lane) 

Crow (M. F.), Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles : Ca?lic : a, by Folke Greville 

(Kesan Taul) 

.Esop. One Hundred Fables. Edited by Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated 


by J. P. Billinghurst. .. 

Kyd (T.), Th • Spanish Tragedy. Ed. J. Schick. (Dent) net 1/0 

Dickens (C.), Tne Pickwick Papers (2 vols.) .(Dent) each 1/6 

Herbert (G-), The Country Parson. Ed. H. C. Beeching .(Blackwell) 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Cervantes .(Blackwood) 1/0 

Trollope (H. M.), Corneille and Racine ...(Blackwood) 1/0 

Craik (Mrs.', John Halifax, Gentleman .(Dent) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MacDonagh (M.), Irish Life and Character. History and Biographies 

(Hodder A Stoughton) f/0 


Kipling (R.), A Fleet in Being.(Macmillan) 1/0 

Davis (Lieut.-Ci’l. N. N.), Military Dialogues.(Sands) 8/8 


Wilkinson (Rt. Rev. BiBhop), Saat: The Native Slave Boy of Khartoum 


Lfickes (E. C. E.), General Nursing. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.), Old Violins. 

Gibson (G. D.), Sketches and Cartoons . 

The Journal of Education. Vol. XX., 1898. 

Hogan (L. E.), A Study of a Child. 

Briggs (H. B.), Recent Research in Plainsong .., 

Almanack de Gotha , 1899. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Hazell's Annual, 1809 . 

The Zoological Record, 1897. 


(8.P.C.K.) 

..(Kegan Paul) 

.(Redway) net 7/6 

.(Lane) 

.(Rice) 

.(Harper A Brothers) 0/0 

.(Vincent) 8/0 

.(Perthes) 

Session 1696-7 

(Macmillan) 10/ 
(Hazell, Watson A Vineyi 
..(Gurney A Jackson) 


The new novels of the week, numbering sixteen, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Tins week the Unicom Press will publish Old Scores and 
New Readings: Discussions on Musical Subjects, by John F. 
Runciman. The book contains a selection of the work thaj 
Mr. Runciman has done during the last year or two in the 
Saturday Review. 

Mb. Laurence Binyon indicates the character of his 
Western Flanders (which the Unicorn Press will publish this 
week) by the sub-title A Medley of Things Seen, Considered , and 
Imagined. The book will contain ten new etchings by William. 
Strang. 

There are few names more distinguished in the history of 
the North-Western Frontier of India than that of Lumsden. 
Sir Harry Lumsden, the elder brother of Sir Peter Lumsden, is 
famous as having been engaged in some sixteen battles—in¬ 
cluding those of the Kbyber Pass—the Sikh War, and the 
Siege of Mooltan, on which occasions he commanded the famous 
Corps of Guides, which he himself had raised, and which bears 
a record second to none in the annals of our Indian regiments. 

Sib Habry’s Memoirs, which contain incidents and adven¬ 
tures inferior not even to those of John Nicholson himself, are 
now in the press under the editorship of his brother, General 
Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., and will be published by Mr, 
Murray early in 1899, 
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D1GBY, LONG k CO'SNEW BOOKS. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers. 

An out-and-out entertaining* exciting* and clever romance. 

The RAINBOW FEATHER. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

'•The author of 'The Mlftery of a Hsoepm Csb’hM *uf- 
patted himself in this brilliant narration.’—/run 

NEW BOOK BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

A GIRL from the STATES. 

Cloth, 3e. 6d. 

•' Full of iotertat, *o-th reading.”- IF* d minster Gaaetle. 

“ It in well Worth retding."— Sfdntheefer Guardian 

“The beat novel Mr. G. B. Fitzgerald has published." 

THE STIGMA. 

By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD, 

Author qf" An Odd Career," dtc. Cloth, 8s. 

''A daring novelty in fictional literature."—Daily Telegraph 


“A distinctly plcssiog book, bright, frt.li. »nd breesy.’ 

ANGEL: a Cornish Romance. 

By Mrs. EN8ELL, 

Author of " Laxheret,” *r. Cloth, 8s. 

" Mrs. Bns.ll writos agroMbly snd with ssrA -AUie.aium. 

" An exceedingly entertaining story. — Lourt Circular . 

Tho story is interesting. ”-G>«»ite«oj»a*. 

BANSONMOOR. 

By ROBERT DAWBARN. Cloth, 8 a 
It Is s ttnt'ghtiy told tal«, In whioh frmndulsnt dealing 
fig ures very prominent ly ."— Scotem an. _ 

The HISTORY of CAPTAIN KATT. 

By Mrs. Mary hughes. 

Pictorial doth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The book Is well worth reading, and incdloatea many a 
nsefnl lesson of humanity ,—Dundee Advertiser,_ 

NEW BOOK BY FRANK SAVTLB. 

THE FORAY of HENDRIK HUDSON. 

By the Author qf “ John Ship, Marintr." 
Pictorial cover, Is. 

“An txoiting aea stonr dealing with the adventures of a 
yachting party in the Baltic,"— Dundee Courier. _ 

A CHARMING COLLECTION OF STORIES. 

UNDER the ROWAN TREE. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN, 

Author of" A Fellow of Trinity." 

Cloth, Ss. 8J. 

London: DIGBY, LONG St CO., 

18, Bouverie Street, B.O. 

Authors may send in their MSS., suitable for 
volume publication, with a view to immediate con¬ 
sideration. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE GREEN MEN of NORWELL 

And other Stories. 

By MARY 0. ROWSELL, 

Author of *' Traitor or Patriot,” “ Boys of Fairmead,’ 
“ History of France,” Ac., Ac. 

1.—“ THE GREEN MEN of NORWELL." 

(A Story of tho Scottish Border.) 

THE BROTHERS." „ „ . , 

(A Story of the Great Rebellion.) 

8.—" A5LFRED the KING.” 

4.-" PRINCE OLAF.” , „ , t , , , 

(A Story of the Danish Invasion.) 

6 .—'"JACK and JILL." ... 

(The Story of a Journey to London when 
George the Third was King.) 
g —UNCLE MATT; or. The Queen's Room.” 

(A Story of Tcwtay.) 

•• Miss Rowsell is specially successful in historical tales." 

Guardian. 

“ She is one of the only two women writer* figuring in the list 
of author* i f favourite books in a large public eehoor library. 

_ Wtstminstcr Gazelle. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Limited. 

JUST PUBLISHED . 
pp. 402, 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

A. H t 8TOB "S' 

OF 

THE DREYFUS CASE. 

From the Arrest of Captain Dreyftis in 
October, 1894, up to the Flight ofEsterhazy 
in September, 1898. 

BT 

GEORGE BARLOW. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Open Free Dally from 10 to 6. 

A VISIT OP INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 
AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in tbs GREAT CONTINENTAL 

PRE RAPHAEUTE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY- 
AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from tho PARIS SALONS. 

Numerona Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES nossets distinctive Fine Art Character, and prove saoeiai'i» 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’* GIFTS. They tre eminently BUita.de for the adornment of the 
Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting Box, Ac. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 

With 120 Miniature Pdot^P^f^o^ 

pfcZenience of reference V ^ “ 

THE AUTOTYPE CO.. 74. NF.W OXFORD STREE T, LONDON, W.C 


A 

" A brilliant book.”- 


CHABMING GIPr BOOK! 

-Sketch. " Particularly good.” —Academy. 

8a. net, claret roan, gilt, numerated. 


OH. IltJL, UlAICt ivfMxx, “-- __ _ — —- 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Letter from H.M. the Queen. 

"Sir Henry Ponsonby i. commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of hi. 

■ f. 

“ Far su^rior to ordinary Guidee."-Xondo» Daily Chronicle. OMRW 

Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.K.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACE. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoial J^ontnbuMons from » 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BoIi^N&. ^d CHEPSTOW UPER-MARE^' 

ABFRY8TWYTB? E BAWkoUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOYBY. 

M ALVE I Rt?™KEffi^O^D LI WOR(^TE < BrGLOUCEMER , & d CHELTENHAM. 

MALVERN HER EFORD, of^MID-WALE8■ 

“The beet Handbook to London ever '“^."-Liverpool Daily Poet. 

■»* -“r „ „ 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

(By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 

The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers . __ 


FROM MATTER TO MAN: 

A New Theory of the Univerte. 

By A. REDCOTE DEWAR. 

Unprecedented Success.— A German Edition 
for within three weeks of its publication. The Editor will be 
the eminent German Scientist, Prof. Ludwig BUchnku, of 

DanMUuit. to see at lMt in Engll.h a book In whtoh the 

theory of the universe is given without the ourrent unscientific 
hvDotheses. 1 admire very much the admirable conoise way in 
w^nch you state everything. It is precisely what is wanted, a 
theory iu that BmaU size.”—Prince Khapotkin. 

Price 38.6(1. 

London: Chapman & Hall. 


London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, A Co., Ltd. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

“ The Spectator says : “ We make no apology, even 
during the holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book." 

London t 21 St $2, Fnraival Street, Holborn, K.O. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARO’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

“THINGS THAT ABE MADE.” Devo- 

tfonal Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. BJ 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 8a, post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; OT. 

Sermons bv English Conffres^tional Ministers 
trom Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

Now Ready. Second Edition, crown 8vo, doth boards 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec¬ 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonoonfonnlty. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

London: 21A 22 Furnlval Street, Holborn, K.C, 
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Special Edition 

OF 

GREEN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE 

for Five Shillings paid on giving the order and seven subsequent payments of Five Shillings each. 


M ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.. Limited, propose to take advantage of a recently introduced instalment system of selling books to 
circulate a new and beautifal issue of the 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

OF 

Green’s Short History of the English People, 

bat instead of taking orders and distributing the book tbrongh the medium of a Newspaper, as has been done in a recent well-known case, 
Messrs. Macmillan intend to sell the work through Retail Booksellers throughout the country, whom they will appoint their Agents for 
the purpose. 

Green’s Short History of the English People 

has long been recognized as the most brilliant and most readable of English Histories, and the Illustrated Edition, which was published a 
few years sgo under the supervision of Mrs. Green and Mies Kate Norgate, is without exception one of the most attractive and instructive 
piotorial histories in existence, and is a book that should be in the possession of every family in the kingdom. This great work, whioh was 
produced at a cost of many thousand pounds, contains, in addition to the complete text of the original work, no less than 

Fourteen Hundred Illustrations, 

of which Two Hundred and Fifty are Full-Page Engravings. 

There are Two Hundred Portraits of various historical characters, engraved under the supervision of the late Mr. George 8charf, Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery. The volumes also contain Thirty-two Maps and Plans, and Eighteen beautiful Lithographio Plates, printed 
in some instances in as many as sixteen colours. 


THE SPECIAL EDITION 

of this important book will be issued in three handsome super-royal Svo volumes, half-bound in soarlet leather, with gilt tops. 

Order Forms may be obtain'd from any Bookseller. 

How to order the Special Edition 

OF 

GREEN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


1. If you wish to snbsoriba for the Special Edition of Green's Illustrated History ask your Bookseller for an Order Form, and fill.it up with 

your name and address. Then return it to the Bookseller, and at the same time hand him the sum of Five Shillings. 

2. Your order will then be booked, and a complete copy of the Special Edition of Green’s History will be delivered to you in due course. 

3. On receipt of the complete book yoa will make the Bookseller a further payment of Five Shillings, and will oontinue to make subsequent 

payments at the rate of Five Shillings per month until you have paid up the whole price of the book—viz., Two Pounds. 

Should you wish to pay the whole amount at one time, a payment of Thirty-seven Shillings and Sixpsnoe made at the time of first giving 
the order will entitle you to receive a copy of the b^ck without further payment or liability of any kind. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oorent Garden, 90, South Frederick St.- 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


T^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-A promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

• BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling- 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
•PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

■VJ EWSPAPER S. MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-Ln -KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and speaially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Advi 
rising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 



rpYPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

.1 tifle, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity. Clear duplicate copies. Circulars, ftc., multiplied 
by Edison’s Mimeograph. Long experience.—Miss Sfrixo, 
8, Agamemnon Rood, West Hampstead. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’S 8QUARE, S.W. 

Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCN OF WALES, K.G. 
Pbesidkxt— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vicx-PiiESiDKSTB-The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P.. 
D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right Hon. 8ir M. GRANT DUFF. Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. Bart.,M.P., Right don. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, Id Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 to lialf-past 8. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, prioe 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLF.T COURT. LONDON, W„ will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM, 1899, on TUESDAY, January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. Bewsher, 
M.A, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year 71 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gaiued admis¬ 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1898. there were 88 Boys in 8t. Paul’s who 
had gained an Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, 30 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at C«let Court. 


^RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 

HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondary School. Minimum 
Salary, £350, with prospect of increases according to the snocess 
of the School. 

Ardrossan beinv a be ilth resort on the Ayrshire coast, and a 
most desirable place of residence, it is expected that the 
Academy (which is to be enlarged immediately) will offer 
attractions to itarents at a distance, and that the Headmaster 
may, if he desires to have Boarders, thereby increase his 
Emoluments. 

Duties to begin immediately after the Summer Vacation. 

Applications to be lodged with James Cook, Esq., Clerk to 
the Sohool Board, Ardrossan. Ayrshire, along with tight 
Printed Copies ot Testimonials, by the 15th F ebruary. 1899. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURE8. 


R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Sir ROBERT BALL, D.Sc., LL D.. F.R.S., will on 
TUESDAY NEXT (December 27th), at 3 o'clock, l>egin a 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) 
on ‘’ASTRONOMY." Subscription (for Non-Members) to this 
Course, One Guinea (Children under 16. Half-a-Guinea); to all 
the Courses in the Season, Twe Guineas. Tickets may now be 
obtained at the Institution_ 


K 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL¬ 

LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COUR8E of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, ana the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in September. 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department. One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars appl y to Secre t ary, at College. _ 


C HATEAU de l’ESPERANOE. LADY 

MURRAY’S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 
AUTIIOR8 and ARTISTS, situated in a most beautiful part 
of the South of France, NOW OPEN—Full mrticulars to be 
had from the Hon. Ladt Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 
France. 


M ason university college 

BIRMINGHAM. 

LECTURESHIP TjTMATHEMATICS. 

The Counoil invite applications for the Al»ove appointment. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Monday, tha 2nd of 
January, 1899. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties as soon as possible after January 17th, 1899. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
_ _ GEO. II. MORLEY, Sec retary. 


NOTICE.—A NEW ROMANCE of the Eighteenth 
Century, entitled “PARSON KELLY," by Mr. 
A. E. W. MASON, Author of “ The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler," and Mr. ANDREW LAN0, 
is commenced in the January Number of 
“ LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE." 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


F. Y. WHITE & GO/S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-XHULINO NOVELS. 


NOW READY. FOURTH EDITION. 

HEART and &W0RD. By John Strange 

WINTER. 

“ John Strange Winter has achieved oue of her greatest 

successes .”—zht . ~ 

"John Strang 


-z he field Daily TeUoruph. 
range Win ter gives us of tier best."— Whitehall Review 


NOW READY. THE FOURTH EDITION OF MR. WILLIAM 
LE QUEUXS NEW NOVEL. 

With Frontispiece hr H. Pi h ard. 

IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE: A Romance 

of the Riviera. 

Truth says: “ Mr. Le Queux makes effective use of Monte 
Carlo, the vo’canic vent ot hell. His melodrama is of a high 
kind, and high of its kind. I defy you to lay down * If Sinners 
Eut ce Thee,’ once you have got Well into its swing, till the 
close." 


THE COST of her PRIDE. By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER, Author of "Barbara. Lady’s Maid and 
Peeress." 


DIVIL-MAY-CARE. By May Crommelln, 

Author of ’* Queenie," “ Violet Vyvian, M-F. H." 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. By Florence 

WARDEN. Author of "The House on the Marsh," "Girls 
will be Girls,” Ac. 


A WOMAN or IMPULSE. By H. Falconer 

ATLEE, Author of "The Seasons a Life," Ac. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. V. ROGERS. 

HER MARRIAGE VOW. By C. V.JRogers. 

NEW ROMANCE BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 

In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d.. with Illustrations by IIabold 
Pi WARD. 

THE RUBY SWORD. Rv the Aothor of 

" The Induna’s Wife,” Ac. 


NEW BOOK BY J. JAMES HEWSON—In 1 vol., price 3a 6l 

A HANDFUL of TRUMPS. By the 

Author of “ This and My Pipe.” 


NEW BOOK B\ GEORGE GRIFFITH—In 1 vol.. price 3s. *L 

GAMBLES with DESTINY. By the Author 

of " Britou or Boer," " The Destined Maid." ftc. 

NEW NOVEL.—In paper cover, prioe Is. 

THE PORTRAIT of a WOMAN. By 

COSMO CLARKE, Author of " Sorelj Tried,- 4c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIK’S SELECT LIBRARY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTION S from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (tor WMkly olch.o,. of Book! 
at the houMi of Subioriben) from TWO QDINEAB per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Throe Friend, may UNITE in ONE SOB. 
bORlPTlON, and thui leuen the Cost of Curtate. 


“THE ACADEMY” 

LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 13 . 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
529) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


JANUARY. 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 

PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Chapters I—III. 

A FARMER’S YEAR—V. By H. Rider Haggard. 

LIFE and LOVE, By Waiter Hkkkiks Pollock. 

THE LYNX THAT TRIUMPHED. By Fred. Wiiimiaw. 

A PALADIN of PHILANTHROPY. By Austin Dodson. 

TO PROVE HER WRONG. By Mrs. C. J. Martin. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Longman*. Gbevn A fX 


ttOTABLIBHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn l>elow £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS department. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY'. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms . 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offered at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent Gratis and post tree to any addreea. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORK8 in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,and FICTION. Also NKW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUD IE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30-34, New Oxford Street; 241, Brorapton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. Loudon ; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

I_J experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance In Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 6, Fumlval Street, London, K.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF FICTION. 


Suit Published. Price as. 

WILD LIFE at HOME: How to 

Study and Photograph It. By RICHARD 
KEARTON, F.Z.8., with REMBRANDT FRON¬ 
TISPIECE and about 100 Illustrations from 
Nature by Cherry Kearton. 

“ Fall of suggestion and charm to all who take an 
Interest in Nstore. Bookman. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Now Beady. Price 21s. 

WITH NATURE and a CAMERA. 

Being the Adventures and Observations of a 
Field Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z.8. With about 160 Illus¬ 
trations from Photographs. 

Now Beady. Price 21s. 

BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS. By 

R. KEARTON, F Z.8. With nearly ISO Illustra¬ 
tions of Neats, Eggs, Young, Ac., from Photo¬ 
graphs. 

Now Beady. Price 6s. 

BIRDS’ NESTS, EGO, and EOG- 

COLLECTING. ByR. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illus¬ 
trated with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. 


Now Ready. In S vols. Price £8 Ss. 

THE LIFE and PAINTINGS of 

VICAT COLE, R.A. Described by ROBERT 
CHJGNELL, Barrister.at-Law. Illustrated with 
69 Full-Page and numerous smaller Plates. 

Now Ready. Price 21s. 

SIGHTS and SCENES in OXFORD 

CITY and UNIVRR8ITY. Described by THOMAS 
WHITTAKER, B.A., and Illustrated with up¬ 
wards of 100 Plates, with an Introduction by 
Prof. OEOBGE 8AINT8BURY, M.A. 

Now Beady. Price 9s. 

SACRED ART. The Bible Story 

Pictured by Eminent Modern Painters. Edited 
by A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A. With nearly 200 Full. 
Page Illustrations. 

COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUME8, price 6s. each. 

THE CHURCH of ENGLAND. A 

History for the People. By the Very Rev. Dean 
SPENCE, D.D. Illustrated. 

Now Beady, Cheap Edition. Price 21s. 

ANNALS of WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. Murray 
8mlth), Illustrated by W. Hatberell, R.I.. H. M. 
Paget, and Francis walker, F.S.A., A.R.I.E., with 
a Preface by tbe DEAN of WESTMINSTER, and 
a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings, by J. T. 
MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 

Popular Edition, 2 vols. 12s. the set 

CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and 

CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. De 
scrlptlve, Historical, PictortaL Edited by Prof. 
BONNET, F.B.S., with nearly BOO Original 
Illustrations. 

In 1 voL 42s. net. 

THE TIDAL THAMES. By Grant 

ALLEN. With 20 magnificent Full-Page Photo¬ 
gravure Plates, and with many other Illustrations 
after Original Drawings by W. L. Wytlte, A.R.A. 
New Edition. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

THE WORKS of CHARLES BUR- 

TON BARBER. Illuetrated with 41 Plates and 
Portraits, and containing Introduction by HARRY 
FCRNI88. 

You. I. ni„ 16s. each. Vols. IV. and V., 17s. 
Vol. VI., 18s. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND. By Eminent 

AUTHORITIES. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L. 


Price 7s. 6d. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 

With 2,000 magnificent Illustrations. 


New and Enlarged Editions. Price 10s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S LONDON. Con¬ 
taining nearly 600 Exquisite Views at London and 
Its Environs, together with s fine series of Pictures 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jnhllee Procession. 


Now Sandy. Price 9s. 

THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. Con¬ 
taining about 800 pans of Splendid Illustrations, 
reproduced from authentic photographs. 


Now Beady. Price 31a. 

THE MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly 

Volume. With s series of Exquisite Plates, and 
about 800 Illustrations from Original Drawings. 


People's Edition, Complete in 8 vols., 

10s. 6d. the set. 

THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE. 

With over 60 Superb Illustrations. By F. J. 
FUBNIVALL. Hitherto published in 8 volumes at 
16a. each, this splendid and valuable edition is 
now issued unabridged at a pries which will 
place It within roach of alL 


Cheap Edition. Pries 10a. fid. 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. The 

British Isles. Containing 26 Exquisite Lltho 
Plates, and about 400 Original Engravings by the 
best artists. 


RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 

RIVERS of the SOUTH and WEST 

COASTS. Boyal 4to, 42s. 

THE ROYAL RIVER: tbe Thames 

from Source to Sea. Popular Edition. 16a. 

RIVERS Of the EAST COAST. 

Popular Edition. Ms. 


Popular Edition, 6 vols., 8s. fid. eaob. 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 

By F. E. HULME, F.L.B., F.S.A. With 40 Full- 
Page Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive 
Text. 

Popular Edition, 6 vols., 8s. fid. each. 

FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 

By F. B. HULME. F.L.8., F.S.A. With 40 Foil- 
Page Coloured Pistes in each, and Descriptive 
Text. 

Cheap Edition. 8 vols., 4a Od. each. 

OLD and NEW LONDON. A 

Narrative of ita History, Its People, and its Places. 
Bach vol. contains about 200 Illustrations and Maps 

Cheap Edition. 2 vols., 4s. fid. each. 

GREATER LONDON. By Edward 

WALFORD. With about 400 Original Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Cheap Edition. Price 7s. fid. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of INDIA 

By JAMES GRANT. With 400 Illustrations. 


Cheap Edition. 8 double vols., 6s. each. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. Contain¬ 
ing upwards of 1,200 Illustrations, and Steel 
Frontispiece. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, prioe fis. 
POTSHERDS. By Mibsl O. Birchixoogh (Mrs. 
Henry Birohenough), Anther of ‘‘Disturbing 
Elements.” 

NOW HEADY, prioe fis. 

THE REFINER'S FIRE. By Mash* Hocxlivfs 
(Mrs. Ernest Hookliffe). 

NOW BEADY, price fis. 

SOIIB PERSONS UNKNOWN. By E. W. Hoxxtnro. 
Author of “ Young Blood,” Ac. 

CHEAP EDITION, price Ss. fid. 

CUPID’S GARDEN. By Bu.sk Thosxitcioit 
Fowtxs, Author of " Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 


MAX PEMBERTON. 
KRONSTADT, fis. 

A PURITAN’S WIPE. fis. 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. Cheap Edition. 3a. fid. 
THE IEOH PIRATE- Cheap Edition. Ss. fid. 

THE SEA WOLVES. Cheap Edition. 3a. fid. 

THE LITTLE HUGUENOT, is. fid. 

J. 'M. BARRIE. 

THE LITTLE MINI8TBB. Illustrated, fis. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Illustrated, fis. 

STARLET WEYMAM. 

FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER Of FRANCE 

fis. 

THE STORY of FRANCIS OLUDDE fis. 

THE MAN in BLACK. 3s. fid. 

R. L. STEVEHSOH. 

TREASURE ISLAND. Library Edition, fis.; Popular 
Edition, 8s. fid. 

THE BLACK ABROW. Library Edition, 6s.,- 
Popular Edition, 3s. fid. 

THE MASTBB Of BALL4NTRAE Library Edition, 
fie.; Popular Edition, Ss. fid. 

KIDNAPPED. Library Edition, 6s.; Popular Edition, 

8s. fid. 

CATRIONA Library Edition, fis. ; Popn’ar Edition, 
3s. fid. 

ISLAND NIGHTS' EBTEBTA1NHBNTS. Library 
Edition, fis.; Popular Edition, 8a fid. 

THB WRECKER. By R. L. Stsvexsox and T.lotd 
Osboubks. Library Edition, fis.; Popular 
Edition, 3a, fid, 

O (A. T. QUILLER-OOUOH). 

IA: a Love Story. 3a. fid. 

WANDERING HEATH, fis. 

DEAD MAN’S BOCK. fis. 

“I SAW THESE SHIPS6s. 

THB SPLENDID SPUE. fis. 

NOUGHTS and OBOBABS. fis. 

THB BLUB PAVILIONS. 6s. 

The AST9NI8HINQ BIBTOBYOf TBOT TOWN. 6s 
THB DELECTABLE DUCHY, fis. 

RIDER HAOOARO. 

KING SOLOMOB’S MINIS. Popular Edition. 3e. fd. 

ANTHONY HOPE. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 8s. fid. 

E. W. HORNUMQ. 

BOMB PERSONS USKb OWN. 6s. 

YOUNO BLOOD. 9s. 

MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 

THB ROQUE’S MARCH. 6s. 

' TINY LUTTRBLL.” Cheap Edition. Ss.6d. 

FRANK R. STOOKTOR. 

THE GIRL at OOBHURST. es. 

A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 8s. 

THB ADVENTURES Of CAPTAIN HORN. 6s. 
MRS. CUFFS YACHT. 6s. 

POMONA’S TRAVELS. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COM PAN Y ? Limitd, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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STANFORD’S ATLASES. 

Prospectus , giving Contents of each, on application. 


SECOND (POLIO) EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI¬ 
VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Physical 
and Political Divisions of the various countries of 
the World. 10» Maps and an Alphabetical List of 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, prioe £12. Size, when 
shut, 10 inches by 23 inches. 

STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS of 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the various 
.Physical and Political Divisions of the Chief 
Countries of the World. 60 Maps, with a. List of 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial folio, half¬ 
morocco, price Five Guineas. Size, when shut, 
10 inches by 23 inches. 

FIFTH (QUARTO) EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 

VERBAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing48Coloured 
Maps, carefully Drawn and beautifully Engraved 
on Steel and Copper PlateB, and an Alphabetical 
List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, price 30s. Size, when shut, 
12 inches by 16 inches. 

STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS Of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Maos, 
carefully Drawn and beautifully Engraved on 
Copper Plates: also an Alphabetical List of over 
30 000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Beoond Edition. Handsomely bound in half¬ 
morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, when shat, 
7J inches by 12 inches. 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. Consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 
inches by 11 inches. Engraved in the best style ; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes. BouDd in cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, 7\ inches by 12 
inches. Postage 6d. __ 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 

o» 

GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 

RE-ISSUE. Revised and in great part rewritten, with 
new Illustrations and Map*. 12 vols. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s. each. 

“ The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel' is a publication of great value, and eouta jim, :lu 
convenient form, the latest geographical *e*ulU of 
research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
aocurate, but rhe form in which the work {* /T 

able, and English geography may be proud ofsuch naw. It 
is useful for educational purposes and for reference, and 
pleasant to the general reader. —AUvenotum. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA 

and N RWFOU N DL AND. By S AMUEL EDWARD 
DAWSON, Litt.D, (Laval), F.R.S.C. With 18 
Maps and 90 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. The 

UNITED 8TATE8. By HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 10 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.-Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 

and NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED BUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8. With nmner- 
008 Maps and Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.-Vol. II. MALAYSIA. 

and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By 
F. H. H. GCIULEMARD.M.D., Author of "The 
Cruiae of the ‘ Marchesa.'" With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 

AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA, fey 

A. H. KEANK, F.R.G.S., Author of “Asia in 
the same Series. ** Eastern Geography, «c. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

AFRICA -Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA, fey 

A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “North 
Africa” in tbo same 8eriea, “Eastern Geo¬ 
graphy,” Ac. With II Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and 

EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN 
TURKs.STAN, SIBERIA. OHINKbE EMPIRE, 
and JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Wuh 
8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 

ASIA-Vol. II. SOUTHERN and 

WESTERN ASIA. AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, 
IN DO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A H. 
KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 89 Ulus- 
trationa. 

“EUROPE” and “CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA” are in active preparation. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 & 27, Cockspur fvieet. Charing Cro.s, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


MACMILLA N & CO.’S N EW BOOKS 

Rudyard Kipling's Now Books . 

MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 

A FLEET IN BEING. 

Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 

Crown 8vo, sewed. Is. net; cloth, la. 8d. net. 

FORTY-FIRST T HOUS AND.—Crow n 8vo, 6s. 

THE DAY’S WORK- 

F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. _ . . 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies from the Chronicles 

of Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. With 28 Foil-Page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in 
the Text, and Maps. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 

*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to fifty copies, 60s net. 

Times.— u Ought to interest every tourist who takes Rome t^riously.” ___ 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in NORTH WALES. By 

A. G. BRADLEY. With numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 0s. 

Academy .—“ May be regarded as a standard work for all visitors to North Wales/_ 


New Books for the Young . 

HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK the GIANT KILLER With 16 Full-Pag* Coloured 

Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON. In Coloured Pictorial 
Wrapper, Is. ... ... . 

Athenaum .—“ If all Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 1 Illustrated Fairy Books ’ are illustrated in as spirited a 
manner as * Jack the Giant Killer/ they will most certainly be popular, especially with boys.” 

FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs Edwin Hohler, Author 

of “ The Green Toby Jug.” Ac. Mustreted by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, 4a. 8d. 

Athenaum. —“ A charming story of child-life.The heroine is a child of rare fascination.” 

Guardian— “ A pre tty sto r y pr ettily told.”_____ 

Sale over a Quarter of a Million Copies. 

THE NOVELS OF ROSA N. CAREY. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 8d. eaoh. 

NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 


KELLIE'S MEMORIES, 
m U V WIFIE 
BARBARA HWVEHOOTB’S TRIAL. 
hOBBRT OBD’B ATONEMENT. 
WOOED AND MABBIBD. 
HEBIOT’S CHOICE. 


Already Published : __ 

DU ERNIE’S WHIM. 

MeRY ST. JOHN. 

FOR T.ILIAS. _ 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
UNCLE MAX. 


SAIUIO unvAWJ*. i 

Standard.— * Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey’s novels are deservedly popular. They concern the great 
middle class. They contain plenty of incident, a liberal allowance of love-making, and usually end with 
marriag e and happiness.” ______ 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 471. JANUARY. Price 1». CONTENT8 
PUBLIC OPINION In PUBLIC AFFAIRS. By 
Frzdiricr Geerswood. 

AN EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. By Sfbxcei 
Brodhurbt. _ 

A STRANGE EXPERIMENT and WHAT CAME of IT. 
LEATHER STOCKING. By T. E. Kebbzl. 

A PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHT. By Dibbles 
Edwaedes. 

THE BURDEN of LONDON. By P. H. OAKLET- 

WILLIAMS. 

MADAME POULARD’S DAY DREAMS. 

CAPTAIN VAURIEN. By Jokx Ayscooom. 
AMERICA’S PROBLEM. By A. G. Bradley. 


Price Is. The JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE ARG08Y. 

Contains 

A COMPLETE STORY 

IT 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 

Author of “East Lynne.’’ 

CONTENTS of the JANUARY NUMBER of 
THE ARGOSY. 

1. THE SCAPEGOAT. A Comolete Story. By Mrs. 

Hexbt Woon, Author of “ East Lynne.” 

2. THE TOWER GARDEN. A Serial Story. Chaps. 

I.—IV. Illustrated. 

8. HEAVENLY PROBLEMS. 

4. A CONVENT IDYLL. 

6 GHOSTS and HEALING WATERS. By Oimii 
W. Wood, F.R.G.8. Illustrated. 

8. DEAD SEA F RUIT. By Lady MabgabetMa j kxdib, 

7. THE BULWARK and its HUMOURS. 

8. A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 

9. LIFE’S YEAR.__ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

IUnstrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual subscription, post 
free, 18e. 

The JANUARY NUMBER contains 
The Third Instalment of F. MARION CRAWFORD S 
New Novel, 

VIA CRUC18: A Romance of the Second Crusade. 
THE SINKING OF THE “ MERRIMAC.” By Rich- 
hoxd Pbaesox Hobsox, U.S.N. 
n. THE RUN IN. 

UNCLE STILL’S FAMOUS WEATHER PREDIC¬ 
TION. A Story of New Years. By Ruth 
McEXIST StOABT. 

THE CARLYLES in SCOTLAND. By Johx 
Patrick. And numerous other Stories and 
Articles of General Interest. 


Now ready. Price Is. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS of No. 458, for JANUARY, 1899. 

1. THE GAME and the CANDLE. By Rbosa 

Bbougktox. Chaps. I.—III. 

2. OPTIMISTS and PESSIMISTS. 

3. OUT PAST the CITY GATE8. 

4. “CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 

6. A QUESTION of PRECEDENCE. 

6. THE EARLY YEARS of ALPHONSE DAUDBT. 

7. DEAR OLD BARLOW. __ 

8. THE MANCHESTER of PORTUGAL. 

9. HER TWO SELVES. 

10. NINETTE. „ _ 

11 . YOUNG APRIL. By Eobetox Castle. Chapa. 

XI— XVI.__ 

8 T. N I C H O L A S. 

Illnstrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post 
free, 12*. 

The JANUARY NUMBER contains 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE at MASTER MUFFET S. 
By Alicb M. Ewell. 

Chaps. V. and VI. of Gboegb A. Hixtt’s New Story, 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 

THREE LITTLE SPANISH PRINCESSES. 

By Isabel Macdouoall. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & 00 ., Ltd., London. 
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The Literary Week. 

There seems to be no doubt that there is a great decline 
in the popularity of Christmas numbers of periodicals this 
season. This will surprise no one who has of late years 
tried to avert weary eyes from the multitude of multi¬ 
coloured supplements — reclining damsels, Santa Claus, 
patient dogs, strutting soldiers, and what not — pro¬ 
jected on his vision in every street, in every railway 
station. The newsvendors are puzzled, however, by the 
suddenness of the “ slump.” One Christmas number has, 
however, been sold out at headquarters, and is not easily 
obtainable elsewhere; and a certain newsagent sold his entire 
stock of this publication, on the day he received it, to a 
customer who wished to send the copies to hie colonial 
customers as a Christmas salutation. 


It has, we are sorry to say, been found necessary to 
inaugurate a fund to provide for the widow and children 
of the late Harold Frederic. There are two boys, aged ten 
and twelve, and two daughters, both some years older, and 
the need of the family, we are informed, is urgent. “ By 
the terms of Mr. Frederic’s will the English royalties and 
copyrights of his works are left to his widow, but this 
possible source of revenue is so heavily mortgaged, that it 
must be some considerable time before any income, how¬ 
ever small, can be looked for from this direction.” Several 
of Mr. Frederic’s friends have therefore come forward. A 
committee has been formed, including a number of men 
well known in literature and public life, and Mr. 
W. J. Fisher, 88 , St. George’s-square, S.W., is honorary 
secretary. All donations should be sent to Mr. Fisher at 
the address given. 

The first part of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s work on 
The American Revolution will be issued early in January. 
The period covered is 1766-1776. The book will amount 
substantially to a continuation of the same author’s Early 
History of Charles James Fox. 

Sir George Robertson, the author of the history of the 
siege of Chitral, left London with Lord Curzon last week 
to join the Arabia at Marseilles. A second edition of his 
book is in preparation. 

The translator of the story by “ Art. Roe,” which we print 
elsewhere in this number, asks us to state that it has been 
translated by permission from the original in the Revue des 
Deux Monies. 


A reviewer in our columns last week referred to 
the ‘‘brave, unhappy Picquart.” A Paris correspondent 


Price Threepence, 

[Registered as a Newspaper.] 


writes: “By the way, Picquart is not unhappy. He has 
achieved his work. He receives dozens of declarations of 
love daily, more cigars than he can ever smoke, and stacks 
on stacks of flowers.” We still call him unhappy. 

Mr. Allan Monkhotjse points out a mis-statement which 
was made last week in our appreciation of his work. “ It 
is a matter of little consequence,” he writes, “ and a public 
correction is quite unnecessary, but I think I should say 
that you are mistaken in supposing me to be a solicitor. I 
am, in fact, engaged in a branch of the Manchester trade.” 
Mr. Monkhouse continues : “ Your remarks about the 
influence of Turgenev are particularly interesting to me. 
It is curious that On the Eve is the one of his important 
books that I have not read, but this detracts little if at all 
from the appositeness of what you say. I had read his 
books with great admiration, but had hardly, hitherto, 
thought of him as a direct influence.” 

Apropos the remark that Mr. Hall Caine has been 
stating in America that the upper part of his face is like 
Shakespeare’s and the lower like Christ’s, Mr. Bernard 
Pike has written to the Pall Mall Gazette to suggest that 
all future editors of Shelley should adopt this statement as 
an explanatory footnote below the lines in “ Adonais ”: 

Sad Urania scanned 
The stranger's mien, and murmured, “ Who art thou ? ” 

He answered not. but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his brandrd and ensanguined brow, 

Which was like Caine’s or Christ’s—Oh! that it should be so! 

The meeting of the Harmsworth shareholders last Fri¬ 
day was a full-blown rose in the way of Company meetings. 
The young lion of Tudor-street was in the chair, and he 
said: “Ladies and Gentlemen,—The net results of our 
year’s trading are that we have sold no fewer than two 
hundred and twelve millions of copies of our periodicals, 
and that our net profits were £177,643 9s. lid.” The 
thrill must have extended even to the elevenpence. Mr. 
narmsworth then begged the consent of the shareholders to 
declare a dividend at the rate of 25 per cent, for the last 
half-year, making 22£ per cent, for the year. Public 
curiosity in the meeting naturally centred in any statement 
which Mr. Harmsworth might make respecting the founda¬ 
tion of the Harmsworth Magazine. The costof establishing the 
magazine has been—on the first four numbers—£20,000. 

In reply to a request for his photograph for reproduction, 
a well-known man of letters writes to us: “ The fact is, I 
am a firm believer in the mediaeval (so-called) superstition 
that people can take your ‘ reproduction ’ and stick pins 
and things into it, and make you waste away.” 
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Imitation is the 
sincerest form of 
flattery, and we must 
therefore feel pleased 
with the cover which 
hasbeen designed for 
Public Opinion, a 
New York periodical. 
But the imitation 
might be better. 
There is no particular 
reason whythe young 
man’s wig should 
fuse with the furni¬ 
ture in the way it 
has done, nor why 
the sail of our ship 
should be placed in 
Public Opinion's ink¬ 
pot. We reproduce 
this derivative effort 
so that our readers may compare original and copy. 


Hedderwick and a leading member of the present staff of 
the Glasgow Herald. This old-time friend of the deceased 
novelist avers that Black, “ some time before he went to 
London, fell over head and ears in love with the leading 
burlesque lady of the stock company of the old Theatre 
Royal in Dunlop-street,” and that readers of Shandon Bells 
will get a glimpse there of his love-story. 


Concerning William Black’s fondness for tragic endings 
Mr. Marston, his publisher, has sent to the Daily Hews an 
interesting communication. He says that after reading 
Wild JSelin in proof, he wrote to Mr. Black asking that the 
end might be altered in the interests of the readers’ 
happiness. The novelist replied : “ As regards the ‘ tragic 
ending,’ that seemed to me, from all points of view, in¬ 
evitable. If I had forced the usual conventional happy 
climax, then perhaps for twenty-four hours you might 
have remembered something about the young lass that 
was living at Glengarva House; whereas, with the window- 
blinds down, you may from time to time have a backward 
thought towards Eelin of the eyes like the sea wave.” 


PUBLIC 

OPINION 



Apropos of “ C. E. Raimond’s ” protest in the Daily 
Chronicle as to the revelation of her identity, it may be in¬ 
teresting to refer to the efforts made to maintain the secret 
of the personality of Miss Fiona Madeod. We are told 
that Miss Macleod’s letters have to be re-addressed three 
or four times before they come into her hands. She is 
known to a small circle who keep the secret well; her 
forcible handwriting is known to many. No editor has 
managed to get her photograph, though one had it in his 
hands. We doubt if Miss Macleod’s publishers have met 
her. At first Mr. William Sharp did a good deal of her 
business work, but she superintends it herself now. The 
mystery as to her identity is not one that will arouse the 
suspicion of the literary, but certain Gaels, whose dislike 
for Miss Macleod’s work amounts to a passion, have sought 
assiduously to force her to reveal her personality. Every 
sort of criticism except that which is literary has been ap¬ 
plied to her work. One ardent Gael turned up the files of a 
Glasgow paper to see if any of the tragedies Miss Macleod 
depicts actually occurred, another took a census of Iona— 
no difficult task—to discover the originals of her characters. 
It is startling to learn that their researches were unavail¬ 
ing. Still another Gael is said to have done detective duty 
opposite a house in Edinburgh where Miss Macleod some¬ 
times stays, and Miss Macleod is as unknown as ever. 


So universal, writes a correspondent, has been the regret 
occasioned by the death of William Black that anything 
fresh concerning the novelist or his work may not yet be 
regarded as untimely. An early friend and contemporary 
in years of William Black in his Glasgow days relates that 
the novelist’s first work, James Merle : An Autobiography, 
was issued while Black was engaged as a clerk in a book¬ 
binding firm in Ann-street, Glasgow. It was Charles 
Gibbon, he further states, who was the first to aid Black 
when he came to London. In a serial which Black con¬ 
tributed to the Illustrated Monthly, edited by Gibbon, the 
originals of two of the characters were the late Dr. James 


Humour is an element which can find its way anywhere, 
even into memoirs of close friends. We have read with 
great interest Sir Wemyss Reid’s tribute in the Speaker to 
the character and great gifts of the late William Black; 
but there is one passage at which it is impossible not to 
smile. “ I am sure,” writes Sir Wemyss, “ that the 
characters of his stories were more real to him than most 
of the men and women whom he encountered in everyday 
life. They were so real that their fate affected him as if it 
had been the fate of his dearest friends. Four months 
after he finished Macleod of Dare, with its great tragedy of 
baffled love, he was so shaken in nerve that he did not dare 
to ride in a hansom cab.” It is, perhaps, well for cab 
drivers that all Mr. Black’s readers are not affected in the 
same way. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the editor of the New York 
Critic, some years ago collected from the principal living 
poets a number of their preferences in their own poetry. 
Her aim was to make a selection of modem poetry in 
which the work was done by the poets themselves. The 
book appeared, and now, long after, the editor prints 
some of the poets’ replies to her. Browning wrote 
thus: ‘‘Let me say—at a venture—lyrical, ‘Saul’ and 
‘ Abt Yogler ’; narrative, ‘ A Forgiveness ’; dramatic, 
‘ Caliban upon Setebos ’; idyllic (in the Greek sense), 
‘ Clive.’ Which means that, being restricted to four dips 
in the lucky-bag, I should not object to be judged by 
these samples—so far as they go, for there is somewhat 
behind still! ” 


Matthew Arnold replied: “I cannot undertake to 
select the three or four poems of mine most likely to suit 
the general public in America. All that I can say is that 
the poem most liked by the public over here is, I think, 
‘The Forsaken Merman.’” And Mr. Swinburne chose 
“Hymn of Nian,” “Hertha,” in Songs before Sunrise, 
“ Off Shore,” and “ By the North Sea.” 
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We are permitted by Mr. Grant Kichards to make public 
an amusing document. Some while ago, in presenting Mr. 
Bernard Shaw with the statement of affairs respecting his 
Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, Mr. Richards, as publishers 
so often have to do, included an item of £10 6s. for 
“author’s alterations and extra proofs.” Mr. Shaw’s 
reply was characteristic. The larger portion of the 
account, he said, was not conspicuously nefarious (for a 
publisher) but one item could not be allowed to pass 
without comment. That was the £10 6s. for “ author’s 
alterations.” Far from that charge being a just one, the 
publisher really owed the author a sum many times larger, 
and to explain the point Mr. Shaw drew up the following 


Minimum customary allowance to author 


for proof correction : 

Pleasant Plays. £10 0 0 

Unpleasant Plays . 10 0 0 

Services rendered as typographical expert by 
author to publisher: 

Choice of type . £5 6 0 

Design of page, margins, &c. ... 2 2 0 

Choice of paper . 2 2 0 

Design of title-page . 10 10 0 

Inspection of proofs . 52 10 0 

Choice of binding. 22 0 

Consultations with publisher ... 105 0 0 

Letters of instruction . 63 0 0 


Personal instruction (no charge) 0 0 0 

- 212 11 0 

Extra proof corrections in style of 
type-setting in the interest of 


the publisher’s reputation . 

21 

0 

0 


£283 

11 

0 

Less amount charged in publisher's 




account for “ author’s alterations 




and extra proofs ” . 

10 

6 

0 


£273 

5 

0 

Interest at 6 % for six months 

8 

3 

9 


£281 

8 

9 

How the case now stands we do not know; 

; but 

it 

is 


assuring (although possibly disenchanting to the Authors’ 
Society) to note that Mr. Richards remains Mr. Shaw’s 
publisher, as The Perfect Wagnerite attests. 

Two new volumes of Victor Hugo’s posthumous works 
are about to be published under the editorship of his 
literary executor. One will consist of poetry; one of 
“ Choses Vues.” A number of new letters are also 
promised. 

This year’s winter-number of the Studio is devoted to 
book-plates. Not the severe book-plates of our ancestors 
and old-fashioned folk, but the pretty and fantastic trifles 
designed in the mode of the moment by clever black-and- 
white artists. Here may be seen specimens of English, 
American, French, German, Belgian, and Austrian book¬ 
plates. For dignity and strength the German and Austrian 


examples are far ahead of our own. The English work is, 
as a rule, pretty before everything, and we can imagine 
some of the owners of these plates growing very tired of 
seeing them. It is the duty of a good book-plate not to 
weary its owner. 


To our request for the names of the two books which 
during 1898 most pleased and interested her, Mme. de 
Navarro (Miss Mary Anderson) writes: Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Pierre Loti’s Bamuntcho. Mr. A. B. 
Walkley names Anatole France’s Le Mannequin d'Osier 
and Mr. Moore’s Evelyn Innes. 

By the way, Mr. Walkley, who has lately added to his 
work as an impressionistic commentator upon new plays a 
series of personal essays in the Saturday Daily Chronicle, 
is one of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s victims. This is the 
caricature: 



MS. X. B. WALKLEY AS SEEK BY MB. MAX BEEBBOHM. 


Thackekay’s Christmas Books, just issued in the new 
Biographical Edition, comes with timeliness. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introduction, one of the most interesting of the 
series, is much occupied with Edward FitzGerald; whose 
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Thackeray scrap-book, full of drawings and letters by 
both W. M. T. and E. F’Q., was sent to her soon after 
Thaokeray’s death, and from which quotations are now 
made. In 1831 FitzGerald rhymed genially to his friend. 
We cite a few lines: 

I cared not for 4 life, for true friend I had none— 

I had heard ’twas a blessing not under the sun ; 

f'ome figures called friends, hollow, proud, or cold-hearted, 

Came to me like shadows, like shadows departed ; 

But a day came that turned all my sorrow to glee. 

When first I saw Willy, and Willy saw me. 

Tbe thought of my Willy is always a cheerer, 

The wine has new flavour, the fire burns clearer, 

Tbe sun ever shines, I am pleased with all things, 

And the crazy old world seems to go with new springs. . . . 

If I get to be fifty may Willy get too, 

And we’ll laugh, Will, at all that grim sixties can do. 

Old age! Let him do of what poets complain, 

We’ll thank him for making us children again ; 

Let him make us grey, gouty, blind, toothle«s, or silly, 

Still old Ned shall be Ned, and old Willy bs Willy. 


Hebe is a scrap from a letter of Thackeray’s written in 
1848, after the publication of Our Street, a popular 
“ Christmas Book ” : “ What a turmoil it is under which I 
live, laugh, and grow fat however. There’s no use deny¬ 
ing the matter or blinking it, now I am become a sort of 
great man in my way—all but at the top of the tree, 
indeed there, if the truth were known, and having a great 
fight up there with Dickens. I get such a deal of praise 
wherever I go, that it is rather wearisome to hear. I don’t 
think my head is a bit turned, please God, for I have 
always got my own opinion, and when men and newspapers 
say Our Street is the finest, &c., I know a devilish deal 
better, and don’t disguise the truth either. This London 
world is full of good-natured Tom Fools, and directly one 
begins to cry 0, all the rest say Prodigious.” 


In the Christmas Books volume are included “Mrs* 
Perkins’s Ball,” “ Our Street,” “ Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends,” “Rebecca and Rowena,” “The Kickleburys on 
the Rhine,” and “ The Rose and tbe Ring.” Mrs. Ritchie, 
who quotes Mr. Swinburne’s sonnet on Dicky Doyle, might 
also have given a stanza or so from Locker Lampson’s 
verses on “ The Rose and the Ring.” 


One of these Christmas Books, “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” 
has just been re-issued by Messrs. Smith & Elder, the 
edition being an exact reprint of that of 1847. For 
persons who can remember that year, and tbe appearance 
of the Mulligan therein, with all tbe other guests, this 
facsimile should excite lively emotions. 


Amebic an publishers have a fancy for ehunging English 
titles. Thus Mr. Conrad’s Nigger of the “ Narcissus ” 
became across the Atlantic The Children of the Sea. 
That was not a bad alteration. But we cannot see any 
merit in the extension of Mr. l’ett Ridge’s Mord Em'ly 
to By Order of the Magistrate. By such a name, however, 
Americans know the story. 


Mb. Zanowill, as reported in the American Bookman, 
concerning his preferences among American authors: 

“ First there is the splendid style of James Lane Allen. 
Englishmen are pleased with his admirable use of words. 
Then, again, the sketches of Stephen Crane have pleased 
me, especially their colour. The stories of Mrs. Mary P. 
Judah are clever. Henry James has also interested me.” 

Oub review in last week’s issue of the Life of Lewis 
Carroll ended with this riddle from that author’s diary: 
“Invented what I think is a new kind of riddle. A 
Russian had three sons. The first, named Rab, became 
a lawyer; the second, Ymra, became a soldier; the third 
became a sailor. What was his name?" Many corre¬ 
spondents solve the problem. The third eon’s name was 
Yvan, because, as one of them writ’s, “ if you reverse the 
letters of the respective names you get ‘ Bar ’ for the 
lawyer Rab, ‘ Army ’ for the soldier Ymra, and ‘ Navy ’ 
for the sailor. Hence Yvan.” 

The number of correspondents who have kindly hastened 
to help us to the answer of Lewis Carroll’s riddle has not 
only, we learn, put our reviewer to confusion, but proves 
how popular an exercise of intellectual ingenuity can be. 
Correct solutions have been received from E. F. H., 
E. 8. C., W. T. H., E. W. L., J. M. C., G. 8. L., A. L., 
W. F. C., D. W., H. T., R. B. T. B., M. P. F., G. W., 
C. J. M. A., G. M., E. J. 8., T. W. 8., R. P., T. 0. M., 
G. H., E. R., W. T. T.-D., W. H. C., J. W. K., A. M. C., 
and C. F. M. 

C. F. M., indeed, does more than solve the problem: 
he drops into verse. “May I,” he writes, “offer your 
reviewer of The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll the 
following answer to the riddle he quotes: 

Kindly critic, take your riddle 
Where the maidens go to school; 

You will find, to your amazement. 

Little Alice is no fool. 

She will take your printed letters 
And consult her looking-glass; 

Lo! within that magic mirror 
You will see an answer pass. 

Ymra so becometh Army, 

Russian Rab is English Bar; 

The solution, then, is Yvan, 

Navy backwards names your tar.” 

Our reviewer is flattered by the compliment of verse, and 
humbled by the rebuke within it. 

“W. H. C.”adds: “Perhaps your reviewer could tell 
me the answer to a charade by Carroll published in the 
April Strand Magazine. That baffles me ; and, indeed, I am 
more startled than stuck up by my present clairvoyance.” 
Our reviewer cannot, we are certain, for his gifts lie in 
other directions ; but we have obtained the Strand Magazine, 
and here reproduce the charade in order that our readers 
may have another trial of skill. 

My First is singular at best 
More plural is my Second: 

My Toird is far the pluralest— 

So plural-plural, I protest, 

It scarcely can be reckoned 1 
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My First is followed by a bird, 

My Second by believers 

In magic art: my simple Third 

Follows, too often, hopes absurd, 

And plausible deceivers. 

My First to get at wisdom tries— 

A failure melancholy! 

My Second men revere as wise: 

My Third from heights of wisdom flies 
To depths of frantic folly! 

My First is ageing day by day ; 

My Second’s age is ended: 

My Third enjoys an age, they say, 

That never seems to fade away, 

Through oenturies extended! 

My Whole ? I need a poet’s pen 
To paint her myriad phases. 

The monarch, and the slave, of men— 

A mountain-summit, and a den 
Of dark and deadly mazes ! 

A flashing light—a fleeting shade— 

Beginning, end, and middle: 

Of all that human art hath made, 

Or wit devised! Go, seek her aid, 

If you would guess my riddle ! 

The only clue given by the author is in this notice» 
“ N.B. —Five Pounds will be given to anyone who succeeds 
in writing an original poetical Charade, introducing the 
line ‘My First is followed by a bird,’ but making no use 
of the answer to this Charade.—(Signed) Lewis Carroll. 
April 8, 1878.” 

A fourth series of Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, 
Literary, and other Autographs in the British Museum has 
just been issued under the editorship of Mr. G. F. Warner, 
Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts. The new volume offers 
a wide selection of very interesting autographs, which are 
most capably introduced. We propose, week by week, to 
reproduce specimens from Mr. Warner’s pages. This 
week we choose a passage from a letter of Daniel Defoe j 
written some time in 1704, after leaving prison, to Charles 
Montague,Lord Halifax,expressinggratitudeforhisfavoura, 
and anxiety to know the name of the unknown benefactor 
who had sent him money. The letter begins with char¬ 
acteristic bluntness : “ Pardon me, my Lord, if to a man 
that has seen nothing for some yeares but the rough face 
of kings, the exceeding goodness of your Lordship’s 


discourse soften’d me even to a weakness I could not 
conceal.” “ The rough^face of kings ” is a phrase indeed. 
We quote the passage wherein Defoe expresses his in¬ 
tention of remaining an honest man, whatever may hap. 


A revie wee who dearly loves a lord may be met with 
in the Literary Gazette, a youthful contemporary. The 
lord is Lord Ernest Hamilton, the author of The Mawkin 
of the Flow, and this is the reviewer’s opinion of the book: 

This is certainly a novel in a thousand. It moves most 
powerfully the imagination and the heart. One rises from 
its perusal with glowing bosom and scalding tears. The 
art is of that kind that leaves the soul-satisfying impres¬ 
sion of a miracle. In detail the incidents are ever unex¬ 
pected and wondrous, the movement is as of an eddying 
water-race, and the passion is so true, expressed word upon 
word, that the heart is borne away as upon an irresistible 
tide. And, over all, is the heaven of unimpassioned 
restraint and dignity. 

Analytic criticism, in this case, would be profanity. 
Here is art, in “ mutual render” with nature. Wretched 
is the man who reads, and does not read this! 

The review, to emphasise it more noticeably, is printed in 
italics. 


An amusing literary skit on somewhat ancient lines 
figured in a recent Westminster Gazette. “ If they began,’ 
ran the argument, “ their literary careers again, and weru 
to seek review in ‘ Our Young Authors’ Page ’—a popular 
feature of many periodicals of the day—the result might 
be something like the following: 

Wizard ( Abbotsford ).—Not at all bad in its way. You 
evidently are well up in your Crockett. Go carefully over 
your work again, and see if much of it does not strike you 
as being somewhat tedious. If you are able to remedy 
this, you might try some second-rate boys’ weekly with 
some chance of success. 

R. B. ( Ayr ).—Your verses are pretty, but their language 
is somewhat out of date. A year or two ago you could 
have sold this kind of work, however inferiorly written, at 
your own figure. Unfortunately for you, we will not say 
for the public, the demand has now considerably weakened. 
However, send it to Mr. Mathews or Mr. John Lane; 
perhaps one of them might be of use to you. 

P. B. 8.—You write pleasant verse, but it rarely rises 
above the commonplace. Read some great poet, Austin 
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for instance, and having read, ask yourself the question, 
“ Where lies the difference between his work and mine f ” 
H. P.—Your story is really quite passable, but the name 
of your hero must be changed. Call him “ Reginald 
Mortimer” or “Montmorency” something or other, but 
“Tom Jones” never. Try some young ladies’ journal 
with a religious bias, and good luck attend you. 


Mb. W. S. Hunt writes: “ Merely because I happen to 
have been looking through some old volumes of the Illus¬ 
trated London News, and not at all because I pretend to 
know anything about these matters, I am able to tell your 
contributor, ‘ The Bookworm,’ something about the subject 
of his last note last week. A play entitled ‘ Sir Roger de 
Ooverley,’ founded upon the ‘Spectator’ papelfc, was per¬ 
formed at the Olympic Theatre in the spring of 1861. The 
worthy knight was represented by William Farren (‘ Old 
Farren’), and his sons—the William Farren of to-day and 
Henry Farren, the father of Miss Nellie Farren—had each 
a place in the cast. I do not know who wrote the play, 
but a picture of a scene from it and some particulars will be 
found in two numbers of the Illustrated London News for 
May in the Great Exhibition year.” 


Bibliographical. 

Turning over the small pages of The Bad Family, and Other 
Stories, so happily reproduced for us by Mr. Lucas, I came 
across the tale of “ Limby Lumpy,” which opens thus: 
“ His father was called ‘ the Pavior’s Assistant,’ for he 
was so large and heavy that when he used to walk through 
the streets the men who were ramming the stones down 
with a large wooden rammer would say, ‘ Please to walk 
over these stones, sir! ’ And then the men would get a 
rest.” I wonder if the inventor of “ Limby Lumpy ” 
ever heard tell of the Oxford Fellow, Dr. Tadlow, whose 
obesity was the subject of so many epigrams? For 
example: 

When Tadlow walks the streets, the paviors cry 

“ God bless you, sir! ” and lay their rammers by. 

In “ Epigrams in Distich ” (1740) we read of “ a very fat 
man ” that 

Tbe paviors bless his steps where’er they come. 

So true it is that nothing under the sun is wholly new. 

I see Messrs. Ward & Lock are advertising a story 
called Hubert Ellis, by “F. Davenport.” Of course, that is 
a slip of the pen for “ F. Davenant.” I remember the tale 
quite well, because of the quaintness of its title, which, in 
full, was Hubert Ellis: a Tale of King Richard's Bays the 
Second —an inversion for which there may, or may. not, be 
luthority. The work appeared serially in the Boys' Own 
Magazine, and seems to have been published in book 
form in 1865-66. Can anyone tell me anything about 
F. Davenant? The name sounds like a nom-de-guerre. 
Is he, or was he, the F. Davenant who published in 
1869-70 a discourse called What Shall My Son Be? 
which apparently was reproduced ten or eleven years 
later under the new title of Starting in Life ? The new 
edition of Hubert Ellis has to me the look of being printed 
from the old original plates. Am I right, I wonder ? 


The latest person to “reminisce,” I gather, is Mr. 
Moncure Daniel Conway—to give him his full name— 
who is said to be in Paris putting his recollections upon 
paper. To the religious-minded public he is well known 
as a preacher and as the author of a large number of 
discourses more or less hortatory. In the department of 
literature he is most notable as the biographer and “intro¬ 
ducer” of Hawthorne and Tom Paine, and as having 
published brochures on Mazzini, Carlyle, and Emerson. It 
will probably be news to most people that Mr. Conway is 
also a writer of fiction. Two novels— Pine and Palm and 
Prisons of Air —and A Necklace of Stories are all placed to 
his credit, though I must confess to not having read them. 
Another work of his in the miscellaneous way is Travels 
in South Kensington. 

Miss Blind’s Ascent of Man, of which a new edition is 
promised for next spring, first saw the light in 1889. It 
ran to only 110 pages, and is but a series of poems, 
in different forms and rhythms, arranged in three 
sections. It will not make a very big volume. Nor 
will the “Shakespearean Sonnets,” which are also pro¬ 
mised for the new year, if they are printed alone. They 
figured in Miss Blind’s volume called Birds of Passage, 
and are only eight in number. They could, however, be 
rbadily reinforced by other sonnets by Mias Blind, who, 
apparently, was fond of the sonnet form, and certainly 
handled it with some measure of skill. We already 
possess, by the way, a selection from Miss Blind’s poems. 
Why not bring out a collected and definitive edition in one 
volume ? 

Says “ The Baron de Book-Worms ” in Punch: “ When 
the Baron was a boy, did he not revel in Ainsworth’s Dick 
Turpin, in the same author’s Jack Sheppard, and in Bulwer 
Lytton’s Claude Duval?" In Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, 
no doubt, the Baron did revel; but Ainsworth, of course, 
never wrote a tale called Dick Turpin —he called the story 
Rookwood; while as for Bulwer’s Claude Duval, surely it was 
of that writer’s Paul Clifford that the Baron was thinking. 

I have read several obituary notices of Mr. William 
Black, but in none have I come across any reference to his 
solitary incursion into the belles lettres, apart from fiction— 
his monograph on Goldsmith in the “English Men of 
Letters” series. It is just twenty years since this 
appeared, and everybody, I think, recognised the sym¬ 
pathetic spirit in which it was conceived and written. It 
made no great mark—it was, perhaps, one of the fullest 
items of the series—but it had, nevertheless, a pleasing 
and a kindly air. 

Outside of fiction, I fear, Mr. Black was not particularly 
great. I do not mind confessing that, of late years, I 
found it difficult to read his stories. I remember very 
acutely the pleasure I derived from Love and Marriage, In 
Silk Attire, Kilmeny, A Daughter of Heth, A Princess of 
Thule, Macleod of Dare, and The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton ; but of his later works I could master only a few 
pages. The Strange Adventures of a Houseboat —how terribly 
flat it fell! And Judith Shakespeare and Sunrise —was it 
not only too apparent that in these cases the writer was 
out of his depth ? 

Thb Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Two Devotional Books. 

The English Theological Library (General Editor, Rev. 
Frederic Relton; with General Introduction bv the Lord 
Bishop of London).— William Law's “ Serious Call." 
Edited by Rev. J. H. Overton. Bishop Wilson's “ Maxims 
of Piety and Christianity." Edited by Rev. Frederic 
Relton. (Macmillan.) 

The announcement of a new “ English Theological 
Library” reminds us of the old famous “Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology,” and of the stirring Tractarian times 
from which it issued. The new venture will hardly prove 
as solid and massive as the old, nor will it appeal ex¬ 
clusively to a like class. The Bishop of London, who 
contributes a General Introduction, writes that 

English theology is penetrated by the same spirit as 
distinguishes the English character in other branches of 
literature. It is strong in sound and massive learning, 
and has never had reason to separate itself from other 
departments of English thonght. It has no style of its 
own, and is not expressed in technical language, nor 
clothed in special phraseology. Its great products rank 
among the noblest specimens of English prose, and its 
literary merits are of a very high order. It may be read 
by readers of every class. 

An interesting advertisement, though rather of literature 
than of theology, which, as a science, requires scientific 
treatment and exposition, even at the sacrifice of grace 
and charm. Anglican theology, except in the hands of 
such as Bull, tends to show every excellence but the 
essential excellence of being, indeed, theology, precise, 
systematic, orderly, defined. The present Library opens 
with two notable names of saintly men, in whom the 
Anglican Church does well to glory: William Law, 
1686-1761; and Thomas Wilson, 1663 - 1755—writers 
known and loved by many without their own communion, 
and the younger of the two a man of genius rare in 
quality. The works selected are The Serious Call and 
The Maxims, neither of which professes to be, in a strict 
sense, a theological work, but both works are rich in 
devout argument, exhortation, and appeal. 

Canon Overton, the editor of Law, quotes many significant 
testimonies to the profound effectiveness of his writings 
upon veiy various minds, but he omits one of the most 
impressive. At the end of a long conversation, Keble 
turned to Hurrell Froude, the young Marcellus of the 
Oxford Movement, and said: “ Froude, you said just now 
that you thought the Serious Call a clever book; it seemed 
to me as if you had said ‘ the Day of Judgment will be a 
pretty sight.’ ” Words could not do ampler justice to the 
supernatural solemnity of what is also among the wittiest 
of books; to the almost Dantesque decisiveness, unsparing¬ 
ness, yet withal tenderness, of this eighteenth century 
work, written in a Laodicean age and country, of which, 
writes Newman, “ Hoadley was the bishop, and Walpole 
the minister, and Pope the poet, and Chesterfield the 
wit, and Tillotson the ruling doctor.” Its aim and 
scope are simple: it asks those who “call and pro¬ 
fess themselves Christians ” upon what possible grounds 


they are content to be tepid, half-hearted, lax, unaspiring 
Christians; what possible reasons there can be for such 
an attitude; whether it is not an attitude of gross 
absurdity, extreme peril, heartless ingratitude; and this 
with a dramatic wealth of observation, a knowledge of 
human nature, an intensity of feeling, which make the 
pages throb with life. The veriest worldling can chuckle 
over its pungency of satire, its incisiveness of detail; 
Hogarth in holy orders could not have employed touches 
more masterly and telling than did this mystical parson, 
who fed his soul upon the theosophy of Behmen and lived 
athirst for perfection. Impatient by nature of inferiorities, 
he came to exult in Christian humility, as the crown of 
terrestrial glories; he lashed the world and its insane 
pretensions. Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, that saint 
manquee, persuaded the Duchess of Buckingham to hear 
Whitefield preach. Her Grace was deeply disgusted and 
profoundly shocked : “ It is monstrous to be told that you 
have a heart as sinful as the common creatures that crawl 
on the earth. This is highly offensive and insulting; and 
I cannot but wonder that your ladyship should relish any 
sentiment so much at variance with high rank and good 
breeding.” Stupendous! But there, in an extreme form, 
you have the eighteenth century Christianity, which 
roused Law to laughter, indignation, pity, tears; the 
Christianity of decorum, propriety, moderation, of surtout 
point de 2 ele. Law was no early Methodist, no pioneer of 
the Evangelical Revival; the champion in the Bangorian 
controversy, the stout Non juror, the advocate of clerical celi¬ 
bacy, the high sacerdotalist and sacramentarian, had nothing 
in common with Evangelical “ enthusiasm,” except its pas¬ 
sionate insistence upon practical Christian living. He saw 
thatneglected, not only by “notorious evil-livers,” but by the 
masses of unconscious Pharisees, who thought themselves 
exemplary Christians, or at least good enough. His great 
book is a gallery of portraits, superbly drawn in a series 
of “characters.’ Every one is there : the fat pluralist, the 
Church-supporting millionaire, the classical scholar, the 
back-biting devotee, the ambitious mother, with many 
more, all “ not as this publican,” yet all leading lives of 
ludicrous inconsistency, tbe worse for being unconscious. 
Stroke by biting stroke, line upon delicate line, the 
characters are set forth, until the reader almost feels for 
them, and then falls to confess with blushes that it is a 
case of, mutato nomine, himself. And there are the con¬ 
trasting portraits, lovingly, ardently drawn of the consistent 
man and woman. There is no forbidding sternness in them, 
austere though Law was, but an infinite sweetness and 
graciousness of tone. And these passages abound with 
vivid glimpses into the social life of Law’s time, its devo¬ 
tions, frivolities, pursuits, customs. His book would live, if 
not upon other and higher grounds, for its intrinsic live¬ 
liness and vivacity of detail. One would very willingly, 
though not without some fear and trembling, have 
known Law, with his strangely intense spirit, his keen 
vision of this world and of the next. When he fell under 
the sway of Behmen “ the inspired cobbler of Gorlitz,” 
Law taught himself High Dutch, that he might know 
“the original words of the blessed Jacob.” The average 
bishop of the day would have thought him mad. He had 
more in common with an earlier generation; with such 
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men as Henry More, Cudworth, Norris of Bemerton. The 
stsculum rationaluticum. was his congenital, not his con¬ 
genial home. Posterity has done rightly in considering 
the Serious Call his masterpiece, though there are some to 
whom his Behmenist writings make an even more intimate 
appeal, as in that rich treatise, the Spirit of Prayer. 
From first to last he was s great and distinguished master 
of words: he writes with a happy mean between the 
earlier carelessness and the later correctness, and his style 
allures us on. His influence has been deep, and sometimes 
secret; but there is probably none of the religious leaders, 
by speech or writing, since his day, who has not been 
indebted to him for a quickening of the spiritual sense. 
A terrible sincerity is in him, scathing shams and shaking 
humbugs; and above that the eagle vision piercing through 
the heavens, the lonely flight toward truth. We think of 
him with a fearful respect, as one dwelling in converse 
with eternity; his Church can boast no servant of more 
august a memory and a presence. 

So special a reverence, so unique a veneration, does not 
invest the person of the good Manx bishop. Like Bishops 
Andrewes and Ken, he had most winning gentleness and 
charity of character, but not, like Law, genius. It is 
possible that he may in certain points have been the better 
man: he is certainly not the less lovable. But he had not 
that touch of the live ooal from the altar which inspired 
the speech of Law and gave him his place among the 
prophets. Perhaps Wilson could hardly be better 
described than by saying that he had for his fellow- 
student in Dublin his exact opposite, Jonathan Swift. 
Wilson knew trouble and sorrow, but he shows no trace 
of sava indignatio : he had no hunger for dignities and 
preferments, no care for fame in courts and coffee-houses, 
and the Isle of Man sufficed him for the exercise of skill 
in affairs. There, for more than half a century, he spent 
a patriarchal, paternal life, and a fresh fragrance of 
innocency and resignation clings to him in his island 
home, far removed from the crowd of courtier clerics 
suing for advancement. A scholar, but not of the “ Greek 
play bishop ” type : a man of genuine culture, who made 
all Ms knowledge subservient to the good of others. His 
present editor, Mr. Kelton, accepts Arnold’s judgment of 
him, and we do not need to be reminded how warm and 
true was Arnold’s enjoyment of his spiritual wisdom. A 
recent writer has said that it illustrates Arnold’s occasional 
canonisation of platitudes as pearls of price; that was a 
shallow and incompetent writer upon such matters. 
Arnold’s judgment was at least not hasty: he writes 
to Ms mother of the “ Maxims,” that it is Ms “constant 
companion,” that he has been “reading, re-reading, 
and re-rereading ” it, that it is “ delightful to me, and just 
the sort of book I like.” But Arnold read it in a far from 
satisfactory edition, and Mr. Belton’s is the first edition 
thoroughly convenient and complete. These “ Maxims,” 
written by way of a private, spiritual, commonplace book, 
are, as it were, the overflowings of the bishop’s reflection 
upon his reading, or the compendious record of Ms medi¬ 
tation*. Thoy seem to convey the essence of the man’s 
holiness and wisdom; the thoughts of a ripe and tranquil 
spirit versed in sacred things, firm in conviction, but no 
lover of disputation. There is an Izaak Walton peace¬ 


ableness and seremty of accent in these calm utterances, so 
quietly cunning in their unfolding of oracles and inculca¬ 
tion of pieties, and always with an eye to the facts of life. 
There is little to startle by its strangeness, yet the thought 
is constantly fresh and living, as of one who has felt and 
known: it comes from the depth of a great personal peace. 
Cor humanum in desiderio cetemitatis non fxum nunquam 
stabile potest esse , says Augustine: Wilson’s heart was 
stable, established. It is less for their positive doctrine 
than for their beauty of atmosphere that we cherish these 
sayings : they are a place of refreshment. Things are here 
said so quietly and simply and directly, with no attempt 
at the appearance of profundity, that the profundity, once 
realised, has an effect more lasting and searching than any 
epigram. Like the personages of Greek tragedies, the 
bishop has but to say that death is certain, or that sorrow 
is discipline, and some quality of simple seriousness in the 
saying arrests us. Assuredly, Thomas Wilson is one of the 
world’s “ white souls.” 

If the subsequent volumes of the Library maintain the 
high standard in editing and annotating of these two, 
there will be no cause to complain. Among the volumes 
in preparation are works by Butler, Hooker, Jewel, Laud, 
WMchcote. It is to be hoped that the series will include 
some of the less known and less accessible writers, espe¬ 
cially those of the seventeenth century, who often have 
a literary value obscured for that foolish fellow, the 
general reader, by their theological themes. And it 
might be well to include the work of laymen—a beginning 
might be made with a version of Henry VIII.’s Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum, for the limitation of the undertaking 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seems arbi¬ 
trary. But, in any case, notMng can exceed in value the 
works with which the Library has made so promising and 
prosperous an opening, nor will it be easy to find names 
wMch carry more “ perfume in the mention ” than those 
of Thomas Wilson and William Law. 


The Inversion of Romance. 

The Last Ballad, and Other Poems. By John Davidson. 

(Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. John Davidson, say the critics, is one of the thinkers 
amongst modern poets. It is quite true; more’s the pity. 
Like Cassius, he “ thinks too much ”: wearies himself 
with the problems of a problematic age. And the result 
is fatal to his art; not, of course, necessarily to art in the 
abstract, but to the particular type of art that lies within 
the potentialities of Mr. John Davidson. For reflective 
thought, indeed, he has no capacity; pMlosophy was left 
out in his composition ; and when he begins to probe the 
dark places of conduct his moral sense too often proves 
itself a very blunt and fallible instrument. On the other 
hand, in the direction of lyrical romance he has very con¬ 
siderable gifts. His impassioned narrative, in the simple 
ballad metre he affects, can be uncommonly good; and in 
suffusing with emotion the fragrance and colour of out-of- 
doors he excels. He is by birth a romantic and a paysa- 
giste, not a sage. These qualities and these defects are 
abundantly illustrated in Ms new volume. “The Last 
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Ballad, which is the story of the madness of Lancelot and 
of his recovery from it, is admirable. The theme and 
•even its symbolism were given or suggested by the 
■sources; the service of the king and the inspiration of 
the queen, the quest of the Grail to whose spirituality the 
lover of Guinevere may not aspire, the sty of sensual 
despair into which he only temporarily sinks. And what 
■could be better than the swing and the sentiment of such 
fine stanzas as these ? 

And y6t not all alone. On high, 

When midnight set the spaces free, 

And brimming stars hung from the sky 
Low down, and spilt their jewellery, 

Behind the nightly squandered fire, 

Through a dark lattice only seen 
By love, a look of rapt desire 
Fell from a vision of the Queen. 

From heaven she bent when twilight knit 
The dusky air and earth in one; 

He saw her like a goddess sit 
Enthroned upon the noonday sun. 

In passages of gulfs and sounds, 

When wild winds dug the sailor’s grave, 

When clouds and billows merged their bounds, 

And the keel climbed the slippery wave, 

A sweet sigh laced the tempest; nay, 

Low at his ear he heard her speak ; 

Among the hurtling sheaves of spray 
Her loosened tresses swept his cheek. 

And in the revelry of death, 

If human greed of slaughter cast 
Remorse aside, a violet breath, 

The incense of her being passed 

Across his soul, and deeply swayed 
The fount of pity; o’er the strife 
He curbed the lightning of his blade, 

And gave the foe his forfeit life. 

Against “ The Last Battle,” which is one of Mr. David- 
■son’s successes, may stand “ The Ordeal ” as one of his 
failures. Here he tries to read his own interpretation of 
life into a characteristic romance motive: 

Between the Golden City and the sea 
A damasked meadow lay, the saffron beach 
And silver loops of surge dissevering 
The violet water from the grass-green land. 

Before Emanuel, King of the Golden City, Sir Hilary 
accuses his wife, Bertha, of falsehood to him with her 
ancient sweetheart, Godfrey of the Phoenix. The lady is 
traduced, that is quite evident, and Godfrey offers to 
maintain her honour in battle. The lists are set. You 
wait for God to vindicate the right. And Bertha’s 
■children wait. 

Since God Himself had hung His balance out, 

Already they could hear the host of Heaven, ’ 

With psalteries and far-resounding songs. 

Acclaim their mother’s starry chastity, 

And laud the righteous Judge of all the earth. 

Godfrey is the better man, and has the better cause, but 
when the shock of arms comes, he goes down before the 
spear of Sir Hilary. In “ the eclipse of her renown ” that 
follows, Bertha offers to undergo herself a new ordeal, the 
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ordeal of the heated ploughshares. This is accepted and 
the preparations are made. And thus it ends : 

The farriers, 

Aglow, begrimed and moist with smoky sweat, 

Their ready pinchers on the coulters clasped 
And plucked them forth, sprinkling the dewy green 
With jets of dying embers. Placed apart 
At intervals irregular, the nine 
Deep notes of carmine pulsed in unison 
Upon the hissing turf. Trumpet and drum 
Announced the ordeal; then softly raised 
A funeral dirge as Bertha, breathing quick, 

Set out upon her march. She placed her foot, 

Her naked buoyant foot, dew-drenched and white, 

She placed it firmly on the first red edge, 

Leapt half her height, and with a hideous cry, 

Fell down face-foremost brained upon the next. 

You see the intention; to arraign the theory of Providence, 
to deny the triumph of good. But how crudely it is all 
managed, so that the purposed irony afflicts the soul as 
with a stroke of sheer brutality. Some years ago Mr. 
Hardy did the same kind of thing in Ten of the Durbervilles, 
and incurred criticism which, whatever its ground meta¬ 
physically, had none on the side of art. But then Mr. 
Hardy knew how to present his case. And in particular he 
gave it a setting which might pass as a transcript from 
reality. Of course, reality is more brutal than romance. 
Mr. Davidson, on the other hand, takes the most conven¬ 
tional of all forms of romance, the chivalric romance, and 
attempts to invert the whole ideal of it. But the whole 
conception of an ordeal, unless you take the philosophy 
that underlies it seriously, is firstly silly, and secondly 
revolting. Over these mental and moral difficulties Mr. 
Davidson is hardly the man to come victoriously. Naturally 
enough, he only succeeds in producing a sense of painful 
burlesque. Even Shakespeare only produced a sense of 
painful burlesque when he, too, tried to invert a romantic 
convention in “ Troilus and Cressida.” 

The minor poems which make up this volume are not as 
interesting as Mr. Davidson’s minor poems are wont to be. 
His rhythms of the visible face and the audible voice of 
nature are wanting. But you find him troubled by the 
war-spirit, and not quite knowing what to make of it. And 
you find an appreciation of the “ money-lord,” which 
also halts between two opinions. On the other hand, 
‘‘A Ballad of a Coward ” has some ringing stanzas, and this 
dialogue of the artist and life pleases us both by its rhythm 
and its sentiment: 

The Merchantman-. 

I have lamps that gild the lustre of noon ; 

Shadowy arrows that pierce the brain; 

Dulcimers strung with beams of the moon; 

Psalteries fashioned of pleasure and pain; 

A song and a sword and a haunting tune 
That may never be offered the world again. 

The Market-Haunters 
Dulcimers ! psalteries ! whom do you mock ? 

Arrows and songs ? We have axes to grind ! 

Shut up your booth and your mouldering stock, 

For we never shall deal.—Come away ; let us find 
What the others have got 
We must buy, buy, buy; 

For our money is hot, 

And death draws nigh. 
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Either Mr. Davidson reads his proofs very badly, or he 
has trouble with his English grammar. On one page we 
find that “ Him whom I adore . . . has wandered over 
sea”; on another that a ring clasps “a horde ... of 
memories”—presumably “ a hoard.” 


Pitt in Private Life. 

Pitt: Some Chapters of His Life and Times. By the Bight 

Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. (Longmans. 

21s.) 

New materials for a great biography, discovered after that 
biography has been written and accepted as final, are 
difficult to deal with. If they are printed alone, not the best 
editorship can prevent them from seeming thin; for they 
cry to be grafted on the parent trunk. Lord Ashbourne’s 
difficulties have been of the kind we should have expected. 
But he has not added to them. He has come upon whole 
nests of letters of Pitt, his mother, his elder brother, and 
of many of the great personages—including George HI.— 
with whom Pitt had to deal. In particular, he has explored 
a large collection of Pitt papers at Orwell Park, the home 
of Mr. Ernest G. Pretyman, M.P. Many of the choicest 
letters in this volume are labelled “The Pretyman MSS.” 
We must take a short way with a long matter. It is im¬ 
possible for us to discharge our ideal task of comparing 
and relating all these new materials with Lord Stanhope’s 
standard Life of Pitt, or with Mr. Lecky’s great work, 
or with Lord Bosebery’s. Despite all Lord Ashbourne’s 
attempts—and they are successful attempts—to present 
his treasures in an interesting way, the book before us is 
essentially supplementary to these works, and it should be 
read side by side with them. Our own duty is defined by 
the possibilities of space; and we shall hope to indicate 
the character of Lord Ashbourne’s book by confining 
ourselves to some new rays which it throws on Pitt, the 
boy, the man, the son, and the lover. 

One of the first letters produced by Lord Ashbourne is 
a breezy and touching letter which the Earl of Chatham 
dispatched after his favourite son when the youth was on 
his way to Cambridge to enter himself at Pembroke Hall. 
Pitt was then under fourteen years of age. The Earl 
writes: 

We compute that yesterday brought you to the vener¬ 
able aspect of Alma Mater, and that you are invested 
to-day with the Toga virilis. . . . How happy, my loved 
boy, is it that your mama and I can tell ourselves there is 
at Cambridge one without a beard, and all the elements so 
mix'd in him, that nature might stand up and say, This 
is a man. . . . Adieu, again and again, sweet boy, and if 
you acquire health and strength every time I wish them 
to you, you will be a second Samson, and, what is more, 
will, I am sure, keep your hair. 

Pitt’s relations with his family were always of a kind 
moBt honourable to him. Let any reader who wishes to 
feel himself in contact with a fine (and balanced nature, in 
which all the elements were mixed, read the letters in 
which Pitt, as Prime Minister, informed his elder brother, 


Lord Chatham, of his wish that he should vacate his position 
in the Admiralty. Lord Ashbourne justly says that these- 
letters convey the decision of a Prime Minister with the 
love of a brother. The correspondence between the 
brothers cannot profitably be quoted here; but it shows 
how Pitt could place his duty to the country before even- 
other consideration. It shows, also, that the particular 
charge brought against Pitt, of being too ready to give 
important posts to his brother, is rather ill-founded. He 
could give, but he could take away. Lord Ashbourne, 
however, seems to push the advantage to Pitt’s memory 
rather far when he proceeds to suggest that Lord Chatham 
may have been in part responsible for Pitt’s well-known 
financial difficulties. Lord Ashbourne writes: 

The embarrassment of Pitt’s finances has often been 
criticised, and an explanation been asked how a bachelor, 
leading a most regular life, with no expensive tastes, and 
in receipt of £ 10,000 a year during the later years of bis 
adminstration, should have often been in difficulties. His 
friends had to come to his rescue when he resigned office 
in 1801, and Parliament voted £40,000 to pay his debts on 
his death. It is just possible that he may from time to- 
time have assisted his brother with money, and thus 
helped to add to his own difficulties. The following 
document amongst the “ Pretyman MSS.” is suggestive: 
“Hyde Park Comer: August 18, 1797. Beceived from 
the Bt. Honble. William Pitt the sum of £1,000, payable 
immediately after the 5th Janry., 1798. Chatham.” 

We are rather surprised that Lord Ashbourne thought 
it worth while to make this suggestion ; it is so slight, and 
so little affects the known facts about Pitt’s finances. The 
weak spot in Pitt’s character need not be veiled. It was 
not personal extravagance. It was a certain regal care¬ 
lessness of lucre. Macaulay’s well-known indictment is at 
once merciful and severe. 

Lord Ashbourne gives us some charming new letters 
which passed between Pitt and his mother, and between 
her and Mr. Wilson, Pitt’s first tutor. These letters show 
how Lady Chatham watched over her son. “ My young, 
great man,” she calls him, when he had been already 
Prime Minister for two years. In 1784, just before the 
general elections, on which Pitt’s fate hung, she wrote to- 
Mr. Wilson: 

The rough and rude attacks upon William have happily 
only served to show how equal he is in every superior 
quality to that important situation to which he has been so 
honourably call’d, and in which he wou’d be continued if 
the general voice of the people prevailed. ... As much 
delighted as I have been with all and every part of his 
conduct, I have never allow’d myself to break in upon his 
time by sending him a letter to read which wou’d only 
have told him what he was perfectly sure was in his 
mother’s heart and soul. 

Lady Chatham had sometimes need to write to her son 
on business she would fain have suppressed. Thus, Lord 
Ashbourne has found a letter in which Pitt comes to the 
rescue of his inother when she wanted a little money. 
This letter, dated from Downing-street, reads very 
pleasantly alongside a letter, included in Stanhope’s Life, 
which Pitt had written to his mother fifteen years earlier 
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•from Cambridge. We have thought it worth while to 
bring these letters together. Thus: 


Pitt, the Undergraduate. 

Pembroke Hall, 

Nov. 30, 1778. 
My dear Mother, 

I am much obliged to you 
for thinking of my finances, 
which are in no urgent want 
•of repair; but if I should 
happen to buy a horse, they 
will be soon; and therefore, if 
it is not inconvenient to you, 
I shall be much obliged to 
you for a draft of £50, which 
I think will be sufficient for 
the current expenses of this 
•quarter. 


Pitt, the Prime Minister. 

Downing-street, 

Nov. 11, 1793. 
My dear Mother. 

I trust I need not say that 
my first wish must always be 
to contribute to your ease and 
convenience, and I am only 
sorry you should have given 
yourself so much trouble where 
a single word would have 
been sufficient. I can furnish, 
without difficulty, three hun¬ 
dred pounds, and will imme¬ 
diately desire Mr. Coutts to 
place that sum to your 
account. 


All Pitt’s experience of home life, all his observations of 
the happiness of his parents, must have inclined him to 
marriage. His own temperament, however, did not so 
incline him. His feelings toward the opposite sex were 
cold and respectful from the first; they were also blameless, 
even in his youth. It was only in his thirty-eighth year 
that Pitt thought of marriage. His figure, which was 



THE lady whom pitt did not marry. 


handsome, his fame, which was dazzling, and his morals, 
which were spotless, must have commended him to noble 
women. They commended him to the Honourable Eleanor 
Eden, the eldest daughter of Lord Auckland. To this 
young woman Pitt must have seemed the Prince of all 
fairy Princes. Lord Ashbourne writes: 

She never heard his name spoken of save with reverence, 
respect, and admiration; and when he singled her out for 
his special notice, and in his visits to Eden Farm walked 
and talked with her, one can well understand how pleased 
and flattered she must have been. And when he spoke to 
her with that exquisitely modulated silver voice, which 
had commanded the House of Commons and swayed it 
from his early manhood, which had dealt with great 
< topics on great occasions, and when she realised that that 


voice was now being used to please her, she must have 
been moved. His whole career, too, was so striking, so 
dramatic; he had fought such great fights against such 
great men—his courage was so splendid; and then he was 
so delicate, his life was so lonely. Was there not much to 
win the sympathy and the regard of a generous girl P 
Pitt walked and talked with Eleanor Eden at her country 
home at Eden Farm, in Kent, Lord Auckland’s residence. 
Pitt’s own home was at Holwood, close by, but he had 
formed the habit of exchanging its coldness and solitude 
for the Aucklands’ cheery circle. The Holwood country 
was pleasant and undulating, and was overlooked by the 
heights of Sydenham on one side and by those of Knock- 
holt Beeches on the other. Here, in 1796, Pitt lingered 
from care, and rumour began to be busy. Even Burke 
wrote to a friend : “ The talk of the town is of a marriage 
between a daughter of Lord Auckland and Mr. Pitt, and 
that our statesman, our premier dee hommes , will take his 
Eve from the Garden of Eden.” The situation was delicate 
and interesting in a high degree. As Lord Ashbourne 
says : “ There had never been before in England an un¬ 
married Prime Minister of thirty-eight, apparently paying 
attention to a handsome girl, and there never was a - more 
bond fide occasion for rumours.” But the event which 
had cast its shadow never came. Pitt, we know not 
why, decided not to propose to Eleanor Eden. Unfor¬ 
tunately he had taken up a position which—undefined as 
it was—had to be definitely and openly abandoned. Pitt 
took the course of writing to Lord Auckland. His two 
letters to that nobleman must have cost him terrible pain. 
The pith of his communication is contained in the following 
sentences: 

It can hardly, I think, be necessary to say that the 
time I have passed among your family has led to my 
forming sentiments of very real attachment towards them 
all, and of much more than attachment towards one whom 
I need not name. Nor should I do justice to my own 
feelings, or explain myself as frankly as I think I ought 
to do, if I did not own that every hour of my acquaint¬ 
ance with the person to whom you will easily conceive I 
refer has served to augment and confirm that impressioh ; 
in short, has convinced me that whoever may have the 
good fortune ever to be united to her is destined to more 
than his share of human happiness. 

Whether, at any rate, I could have had any ground to 
hope that such might have been my lot I am in no degree 
entitled to guess. I have to reproach myself for ever 
having indulged the idea on my own part as far as I have 
done without asking myself carefully and early enough 
what were the difficulties in the way of its being realised. 

I have suffered myself to overlook them too long, but 
having now at length reflected as fully and calmly as I 
am able on every circumstance that ought to come under 
my consideration (at least as much for her sake as my 
own), I am compelled to say that I find the obstacles to it 
decisive and insurmountable. 

So vanished into thin air and vain regrets Pitt’s only love- 
story. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to touch on 
Pitt’s last days. Hero, too, we gain new material while 
missing the grand dramatic effect in Lord Stanhope’s Life. 
Lord Ashbourne’s pages will certainly multiply students 
of Pitt’s career, and they will freshen in many minds the 
memory of his splendid qualities. 
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The Sunset of Shelley. 

The Lott Bays of Shelley: New Betails from Unpublished 

Documents. By D. Guido Biagi. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tiie “new details” of which Mr. Biagi speaks were, we 
believe, published a few years ago in Harper's Magazine ; 
and the present book consists substantially in a reprint of 
that article, preceded by a recapitulation of the facts 
already known concerning the closing days of Shelley. 
The new details will be of undoubted value to future 
biographers of the poet; and Mr. Biagi must be congratu¬ 
lated on the zeal which has led him to undertake these 
timely researches at the eleventh hour, before the last 
remaining witnesses of Shelley’s cremation shall have 
followed him into “ the dark, dark land.” They fall into 
two classes: documents, drawn from the archives of 
Tuscany and Florence, concerning the discovery of the 
corpse, and the negotiations of the poet’s friends for its 
possession and disposal; and depositions of the old fisher¬ 
men and other local persons who witnessed the last scene 
on the beach at Viareggio. The first class correct some 
errors of date with regard to the course of the negotia¬ 
tions with the Italian officials; they establish, also, the 
place where the body was cast up. The second class 
establish the exact spot of the cremation, and prove very 
clearly that Trelawny’s account, written from memory, 
gives a very loose and idealised description of the locality, 
containing many errors. In fact, he is altogether mis¬ 
leading with regard to its situation. 

It will be seen that these new facts, however thankful 
we must be for them, possess little interest for the general 
public. But the story of those last days in the solitary 
house at Casa Magni is ever fresh and pathetic ; nor does 
it lose anything in Mr. Biagi’s retelling. It has, indeed, a 
peculiar interest in the mouth of an Italian. Italy, that 
beloved land of our poets, has been consecrated to English 
poetry by tho lives and deaths of so many of our singers, 
who have there found a second country, often a grave. 
Crashaw, Shelley, Keats, Robert and Elizabeth Browning, 
all sent their last breaths to mingle with its lovely air. 
Browning, after passing his widowerhood in England, 
hasted back there to die; Keats, if unregardful England 
claimed his life, Italy claimed his death. Byron barely 
missed dying on that soil, the funeral-bed of English 
poets. The singers of the strong and virile North love 
to lay their heads, at last, in the womanly lap of the 
beautiful land. 

Nor has Italy been mindless of her lovers who loved her 
much, these Saxon poets from the land where the White 
Sea-horse looks out upon its brothers of the sea. Shake¬ 
speare inspires her musicians, her actors; Shelley has 
inspired her poets. Leopardi loved him; Mr. Biagi 
quotes Carducci’8 praise of him: 

A Titan’s spirit in a virgin’s form. 

And Mr. Biagi inherits their love for the radiant poet 
whose sun set in the waters of Lerici. He notes that 
Shelley from the first seemed marked by the sea for its 
own. From his youth he loved to watch the drifting of 
paper boats down a stream, and thought that to get into 
one of them and be drowned would be the most, beautiful 


of deaths. Thrice he had narrow escapes from shipwreck : 
once flying with Mary Godwin across the Channel, once- 
with Byron on the Lake of Geneva, and again with 
Williams in Italy. But the sea and ships only absorbed 
him with a more fatal fascination, though he was luckless- 
with all his boats. They were female ships, he said, and 
perfidious like women. It should rather be said that the 
boats avenged on him his own inconstancy with women. 
He drove his first wife to the death which at last fell upon 
himself. He prophesied it, though none has noted the 
prophecy. In Julian and Maddalo he makes Byron 
(Maddalo) address to him a jesting warning: 

You were ever still 

Among Christ’s flock a perilous infidel, 

A wolf for the meek lambs. 

And the warning concludes: 

Beware, if you can’t swim. 

A prophecy more fatally sinister for its very levity, its 
unconsciousness of hastening destiny. In a fast nearing 
day after those words were published to the world Shelley, 
whr could not swim, was washed—a half-fleshless corpse— 
upon the sands of Viareggio. 

There came to him at Pisa the man who was to help 
him to his fate, a one-time sailor, then a soldier, Captain 
Williams. Enough seaman to stimulate Shelley’s own 
doomed desire for the waves, too little seaman to save him 
from their power. On May 1, seventy-six years ago, tho 
fatal beauty of Casa Magni drew them from Pisa, and 
there came to them from the building yards of Genoa the 
schooner they had designed for their death. Byron had 
christened it the Don Juan ; but they cut the name out of 
the mainsail and rechristened it the Ariel. The shadow 
of the fate sitting in its shrouds fell upon Mary Shelley: 
she was oppressed with melancholy, the woods overshading 
the house gave forth to her a nameless horror, the dwelling 
itself she hated. It was a comrade of the fatal sea, which 
washed into the very porch, and showered its spray upon 
the walls. For five weeks Shelley lived upon the sea, 
putting forth during fine weather in a flimsy boat, and 
during the stormy weather in the Ariel, defying the 
repeated warnings of the fishermen. When he was not 
at sea he read or wrote poems to Captain Williams’s wife, 
the famous Jane. Once he lured the unlucky woman with 
her children into his cockle-shell of a boat, rowed her out 
to sea, deaf to her prayers and entreaties, and then bliss¬ 
fully proposed that they should go together to “ solve the 
great mystery.” She persuaded him to put off the solu¬ 
tion (which was apparently to include the poor children), 
and escaped with a terrible fright. Clearly, as the Scotch 
say, he was fey of the sea. 

He was not long to wait for the solution he desired. 
With the coming of Leigh Hunt to Pisa all was over. 
Shelley crossed to meet him, and then returned to Leghorn, 
where Williams and he boarded the Ariel for the sail back 
to Casa Magni. In vain they were warned that a hurricane 
was imminent. For five weeks they had despised all 
warnings; and they despised also this—the last. They 
put off in company with two feluccas. Trelawny, from 
the deck of Byron’s yacht, watched the doomed Ariel. 
“ They are mad,” said a Genoese Bailor, “ to put up that 
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sail in this weather.” Mad indeed! Williams was 
sailing the vessel to his death. The Genoese pointed to 
the foretold hurricane coming up black from the sea, with 
a line of smoking water before it. Too late, the schooner 
began to take in sail. The cloud overspread the feluccas, 
overspread the Ariel, and all vanished in eclipse and 
darkness. In a few minutes the squall passed. Tre¬ 
lawny looked, but where the Ariel had been there was 
speckless sea. Soon the clouds gathered again, and the 
hurricane blew all night; but the Ariel and her poet had 
already gone down to night eternal. She was probably 
run down by one of the feluccas in the storm. 



SHELLEY’S TOMBSTONE AT ROME. 

Of the sad waiting and despair of the two lonely 
women at Casa Magni for many days, until the body of 
Shelley was washed ashore at Viareggio, and that of 
Williams on the Tuscan coast, the pitiful tale has been 
told by Trelawny. He, too, has told of that scene on 
the beach before the pine-wood, when the body of Shelley 
in the blazing furnace was reduced to grey ash, all but 
the heart. Snatched by Trelawny from the flames, it was 
given by Leigh Hunt to Shelley’s widow—the dead heart 
to the broken heart. The story is told at length in these 
pages. Let us add that the book is adorned with several 
interesting photographs. 

She. 

At His Funeral. 

They bear him to his resting-place— 

In slow procession sweeping by ; 

I follow at a stranger's space; 

His kindred they, his sweetheart 1. 

Unchanged my gown of garish dye, 

Though sable-sad is their attire; 

But they stand round with griefless eye, 

Whilst my regret consumes like fire ! 

From Thomas Hardy's “ Wessex Poems, and Other Verses," 


The Last Word on the Borgias. 

History of the Popes. From the German of Dr. Ludwig 

Pastor. Edited by F. J. Antrobus. Vol. VI. (Kegan 

Paul. 12s.) 

Dr. Pastor’s access to the secret archives of the Vatican 
gives him opportunities not possessed by previous 
historians, and he has supplemented this by zealous 
research in the archives of other Italian cities. His fair¬ 
ness and patience have likewise been generally acknow¬ 
ledged. The present volume, however, has a peculiar 
interest, for it deals with two popes who, for very div .rse 
reasons, are among the most attractive of all the 
historian. The second of these is the fiery a .J. potent 
Julius, the expeller of the French from Italy, the 
recapturer of the Papal States from Venice, the patron of 
Bramante, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. The first is 
Alexander VT., the battle-ground of controversy, the bearer 
of the dark and perfidious name of Borgia. 

The reign of the Spaniard, Rodrigo Borgia, is, in the 
line of the Papacy, something what Nero’s is in the line 
of the Roman emperors. He was a profligate, and seventy; 
with one foot in the grave, he thought of nothing but the 
advancement of his son and family. But his worst crime 
in the eyes of posterity is that this son was Osesar Borgia. 
It is impossible, even in the calm pages of Dr. Pastor, and 
for the eleventh time, to read the story of Caesar without 
a dark fascination. He had boundless power over his 
father. The old Pope made the whole policy of the 
Papacy subservient to Caesar’s plans. For him he joined 
with France, made war and peace, betrayed friends and 
conciliated enemies. To provide Caesar’s armies he diverted 
the revenues of the Church, and even gave up to him the 
contributions from the Jubilee. It was a vast opportunity 
for this young Spaniard, not thirty; but his plans and his 
ambition were vast enough for any fate. It would almost 
seem that he aimed at nothing less than the gradual 
conquest of Italy. The most accomplished traitor of his 
age, he never used force where fraud would succeed; 
ruthless and bold, he was ever ready and able to 
complete treachery by the sword. Made a cardinal, he 
secularised himself and took a dukedom, to execute 
his projects. By the aid of the French he began 
the conquest of the Romagna; deprived of their aid, he 
bided his time and completed it for himself. Advancing 
from conquest to conquest, he seized Urbino and Cesena. 
His mercenary captains leagued against him, and placed 
him at the point of ruin. He broke up the league by cun¬ 
ning negotiations, and then, by a supreme stroke of crafty 
perfidy, seized the chief of them in a trap and put them to 
death. In Rome he was the true king, and did what he 
would. If a too free-spoken man issued a pamphlet 
reflecting on him, the result was a corpse, punched with 
stabs, floating in the Tiber. Bologna was in his hands, 
and he meditated completing the conquest of Central Italy. 
He needed funds to raise a sufficient army. There was a 
conveniently rich and old cardinal; the rich old cardinal was 
taken violently ill and died in great agonies. It is not well 
to be a rich old cardinal under such circumstances. And it 
all came to nothing! Before he could join his army the 
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Roman malaria struck down both him and his father. The 
Pope died, and Caesar recovered too late, to find his power 
vanishing like a summer cloud. After a succession of 
vexations and imprisonments, he died in the petty quarrel 
of a petty prince, stripped of all his conquests, ruined of 
all his once dreaded might. 

As to the wretched Pope, Dr. Pastor’s judgment should 
be final. His opportunities of research have been excep¬ 
tional ; he is a Catholic, whose labours have been en¬ 
couraged by the present Pope. And in the main, he 
sternly sweeps away attempts to whitewash Alexander. 
He disposes, indeed, of the charge that Alexander died 
from poison which he had prepared for another; he 
shows that, personally, the Pope was forbearing and in 
no way cruel; and he rejects the infamous calumny about 
Alexander’s relations with Lucretia. But he is severe 
upon the worldly tendency of Alexander’s policy, his 
c instant advancement of his own family, and his criminal 
compliance with Csesar’s projects in particular. Finally, 
he places beyond dispute the immorality of Alexander’s 
private life. He shows that the Pope himself, in a Bull 
which was kept secret, acknowledged Juan Borgia as his 
son, begotten during his term of the Papacy. And he 
accepts as authentic Burchard’s too famous account of 
the “ convivium quinquaginta meretricum.” Allowing 
for possible exaggeration of details, he considers it certain 
that Alexander was present at an undoubtedly scandalous 
dance. It is a sufficiently terrible indictment, when all 
unsupported charges have been cleared away; and hence¬ 
forth the case of Alexander VI. should be considered 
closed. 


An American Illustrator. 

Sketches and Cartoons. By C. D. Gibson. (Lane. 20s.) 

Mr. Gibson’s drawings are witty, epigrammatic. They shine. 
They have charm, and grace, and distinction, and that touch 
of exaggeration which is the salt of so much good talk. Mr. 
Gibson’s young women are taller almost than Du Maurier’s, 
and they are such queens. He sets their heads on their 
necks and their necks on their shoulders with such splendid 
decision and nicety. His men have the peculiarity over the 
men of other “society” artists that they suggest reality. 
Each has his personality. They are types, may be, but the 
individual divergence from the type is there too. In this book 
Mr. Gibson is at his best: his hand has never been more sure, 
his humour never more keen. The majority of the jokes 
touch upon love, to which the satirist stands in an attitude 
almost paternal. “ Bless you, my children,” he seems to 
say; “ but permit me to extract fun from the situation too.” 
Where lovers are excluded, his wit is more caustic. In one 
pictures girl meets a tired soldier. “Welcome home! ” 
she cries. “ Are you one of our heroic 71st? ” “No,” he 
replies sadly; “ no, I ain’t no hero. I’m a regular.” And 
here is another vein : two children are talking—“ Give me 
a bite of your candy,” says the boy. “ No; but you may 
kiss me while my mouf is sticky,” says the girl. Mr. 
Gibson is always dexterous and incisive, always in perfect 
taste, and his grouping is masterly. We give, by permis¬ 
sion of Mr. John Lane, a reduced reproduction of one of 
Mr. Gibson’s daintiest pages. The whole book is a 
delight. We know of no better or more beguiling occu¬ 
pant of the occasional table. 



/[ 

WHERE DOCTORS DISAGREE. 

FROM C. D. GIBSON’S “ SKETCHES AND CARTOONS.” 
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Postscript. 

Mb. Walter Crane's Fiord* Feast will be remembered as 
one of the daintiest picture-books of recent years. He has 
now provided a worthy successor in A Floral Phantasy 
(Harper). 

In an old-world garden dreaming, 

Where the flowers had human names, 

Methought in fantastic seeming 
They disported as squires and dames. 

That is the argument, the lines accompanying a drawing 
of Mr. Crane on his back on the lawn. Then comes the 
tourney, and finally we have Mr. Crane again, taking a 
goblet of wine with one of the flowers. 

There is probably very little about prisons and prisoners 
that Major Arthur Griffiths does not know. He is one of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors of prisons; and he has been a 
governor; and his interests are centred in the subject. 
Hence he is the right man to make a book entitled 
Mysteries of Police and Crime (Cassell). This work, in two 
large volumes, lies before us, and 'it is full of desultory 
entertainment. Open it where you will, and there is some¬ 
thing sufficiently interesting. We light, for example, on 
the following good story: 

What a practised burglar may do with a safe, using 
ordinary weapons, I have myself seen with my own eyes. 
When I was building Wormwood Scrubs Prison ( 1877 ), as 
I was handing my keys to the gatekeeper for consignment 
to the prison safe, he, through some mischance, hampered 
the lock, and could not open the safe. I waited some time 
impatiently, as I was expected elsewhere, but to no 
purpose. The safe could not be opened, and until it was 
not only must I remain on the i*pot, but so must every 
other official. It is a strict rule that no one can leave 
prison until the keys are collected and safely put away. 
At last, in despair, I turned to the chief warder and asked, 
“ Have we any especially good cracksmen in custody ? ” 

“There is K-, sir,” he replied promptly, “one of the 

most noted housebreakers in London ; doing fifteen years. 
He is employed just now in the carpenter’s shop.” The 
man was fetched. He was tall, dark-haired, rather good- 
looking, a clean, industrious, well-behaved prisoner. He 
brought with him his bag of tools, and, showing him the 
safe, I asked him quietly if he thought he could open it. 
“ Do you mean it, sir '( ” he asked in his turn ; and, when 
I assured him I was in earnest, he attacked the safe with 
one of his tools. In less than three minutes the door 
swung open ; the lock had been quite conquered. It was 
a first-class safe too. 

Fond parents who believe their first-born to be a prodigy 
of intelligence will be interested in Mrs. Hogan’s Study of 
a Child (Harper), the most elaborate account of a baby’s 
intellectual progress that we have yet seen. America 
fosters such studies, and this is American. Here is the kind 
of thing: “On November 17th he said ‘ tummer-glass ’ 
for tumbler.” “February 18th—He used ‘I’ for the first 
time to-day. He is almost two years old. He said, I use 
* Pears’s Soap.’ ” “ March 12th—This morning he said to 

his father when he left, 1 Good-bye, poppee ; see you soon 
again.’ ” Mrs. Hogan’s hints on child-study in the home 
should be useful to all persons who wish to prosecute child- 
study in the home. The book has five hundred reproduc¬ 
tions of this particular child’s drawings. They are not 
good. 


Fiction. 

The Associate Hermits. By Frank R. Stockton. 

(Harper. 6s.) 

Mb. Stockton is not adding to his reputation. He does 
not, we think, give himself time. He seems to believe 
that, once having hit upon its comic idea, the book is 
practically done; whereas no book is made by inventing 
ideas, but by treating them. Books have to be written. In 
the work before us the initial comic idea—that of a bride’s 
father and mother leaving for the honeymoon as soon as 
the wedding ceremony is ended while the bride and bride¬ 
groom remain at home—is not really part of the book at 
all; but, having hit upon it, Mr. Stockton has identified the 
first half of the volume with it; and the comic idea upon 
which the second half depends—that of everyone in a cer¬ 
tain community allowing their individuality to develop as 
it will, and offering no resistance—is not made as much of 
as it deserved. We feel almost with every page that had 
Mr. Stockton spent as many months as weeks on this 
story it would have been so much the better. 

Yet it has pleasant things of its own. Peter Sadler, 
the autocratic hotel proprietor, is a worthy addition to Mr. 
Stockton’s gallery of oddities. The “ Bishop ” is another, 
although after enlisting our sympathies for him it was a 
cruel thing to give him in marriage to such a bore. And 
Mrs. Perkenpine’s discovery of the route in which her 
individuality would prefer to trav el is really good reading. 

“ What else did you fiad out ? ” inquired Matlack. 

“ I found out,” she answored with animation, “ that I 
admire to read anecdotes. I didn’t know I cared a pin for 
anecdotes until I took to hermickin’. Now here’s this 
paper; it came round the cheese, and it’s got a good many 
anecdotes scattered about in it. . . . If I had a man I’d 
let him smoko just as much as he pleased, and just when 
he pleased. ... If that was his individdlety, I’d say 
viddle. 

The main story is a love-story, after Mr. Stockton’s own 
undeviating type; that is to say, all the persons con¬ 
cerned strike one as playing at life rather than living it in 
earnest. But plausible unreality is Mr. Stockton’s stock- 
in-trade. It is when he takes too few pains to be plausible, 
as often in this book, that he is disappointing. 


Jiatrina: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna Howarth. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends ” is good Shake¬ 
speare, and a good enough text from which to defend the 
old-fashioned plot on which the author of Katrina has 
strung her story. We have the generous, quiet, misunder¬ 
stood elder brother, Allan, devoting himself to save from 
ruin Charlie, the sly, selfish, popular younger brother. 
Allan’s devotion even extends to marrying his brother’s 
jilted fiancee , Katrina, to stave off a threatened breach-of- 
promise action. The ethics are slightly muddled here; 
but those who would jump to the conclusion that Katrina 
was vulgar or servile must remember that she was 
a Dutch girl, and that she had a wicked uncle whose 
word was law. She is a very pathetic figure, and the 
dawn of her love for her husband and his for her is 
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described with womanly touches of moving tenderness. 
Such a marriage ought not, morally speaking, to turn 
out well, but one is glad this one did; and then every¬ 
thing else in the story is so splendidly in accordance 
with poetic justice and the reputed ways of Providence! 
The Dutch uncle, whose barbarity was as bad as 
that of the uncle in The Bales in the Wood, is killed 
by a poisonous reptile almost on the scene of his victim’s 
death. Charlie, whose embezzlements and perfidies are 
outrageous, is so injured by a horse whom he has lamed 
that he is crippled for life. The directness of the author’s 
style and the admirable dearness of her descriptions lift 
the story out of the ruck where so many melodramas lie 
flat. We may mention the account of a small-pox epidemic 
where the combined brutality and fatalism of the Dutch 
farmer and the heroic efforts of an Englishman on behalf 
of the helpless Kafirs, &c., are illustrated by a few graphic 
scenes. But for quotation let us take a few lines from the 
chapter on “ the great drought 

“The sun shone with persistent brilliancy, . . . the 
bush shrivelled up and grew brown, and all the earth 
looked like the top of a deal table. . . . Crops there were 
none; the ground had been impervious to any plough for 
a year. . . . The dams were dry; the rivers were dry, 
except for a pool here and there, so salt and brack that 
the miserable animals, which were driven miles to drink 
out of them, were screaming with thirst again before they 
reached their kraals.” 

But the drought broke up: 

A resurrection could hardly be more stirring. . . . Life 
from the dead, green herbs for withered sticks. . . . The 
earth was awake; . . . the busy ants came up once more, 
running hither and thither in apparently aimless haste; 
the tardy tortoise came forth from his inscrutable hiding- 
place ; . . . and the karoo, that wonderful karoo, which 
never dies ; ... in three weeks from the time it lay, from 
one end to the other, a wilderness of lifeless stioks and 
stones, had clad itself in every part with a robe of vivid 
green. 


Neil Maeleod: a Tale of Literary Life in London. By 
L. Gladstone. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“This is the true experience of a young author and a 
faithful picture of literary life in London to-day,” says the 
author introducing his book. Well, the literary life of 
to-day has many sides. Neil is but pruning his wings 
in the kailyard of a Scotch school, when behold ! a firm of 
lawyers write that a patron of letters “ has instructed 
us to place to your credit in whatever bank you may 
specify a considerable sum of money,” to “ be used in 
the furtherance of your literary ambitions.” He appears 
duly in London, and is at once installed as first favourite of 
a literary lady of title; the only credential he carries to 
Lady Edwards’s “ at home” being an advance copy of his 
book, Mist of the Hills. Talk of neglected genius! they 
seem to have begun to lionise this one as soon as they saw 
the cover of his book; and the reviewers, popularly supposed 
to be incredibly cold and unsympathetic, bowed down and 
worshipped the callow kailyarder at sight. The Chronicle — 
really the Chronicle right out—gave him “ a prominent and 
early ” column under the heading “ A New Star ”; sub¬ 


editors, critics, and their kind rushed pell-mell at him— 
and so on, and so on. The style, though simple, is poor; 
it is entirely lacking in richness and elasticity. Those who 
are really engaged in literature will, however, read into 
the novel a humour which the author did not intend. 


Notes on Novels. 

\These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland. 

Eight short stories by the author of John Ward, Preacher. 
They are transcripts of village life. “ In saying ‘ Old Chester,*' 
says the author, “ one really means the Dales, the Wrights, the 
Lavendars. ... it means the Temple connexion. ... it includes 
the Jay girls, of course, and the Barkleys. . . . The Norman 
Smiths, who own a great mill in the upper village, have no 
real connexion with Old Chester.” For the rest, Old Chester 
was self-satisfied, and called innovations “ airs.” On this basis 
Margaret Deland erects her pleasant stories, “ Good for the 
Soul,” “ Sally,” “The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace Shields,” 
and the rest. (Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

Unparalleled Patty. By Thomas Gray. 

This is a tale of London life—the adventures of two young 
men among Sunday-night clubs, studios, millinery establish¬ 
ments, and theatres. Unparalleled Patty does many spirited 
things. She becomes a nurse, and this is her complaint: “ In 
the last fortnight no less than three patients, two of them young 
men and the third an old gentleman, all of whom had been 
given up by the doctors, said to me, ‘Biss me once, Nurse 
Hilda ’ — that’s my nursery name — ‘ and I’ll die happy,’ and 
just to soothe them I kissed a little kiss. Two of them died> 
which was all right; but one of the two young men recovered, 
and he’s going about now quite well and strong. Don’t you 
think it’s a great shame ? ” (Leonard Smithers. 3s. 6d. net.) 1 

Alone. Anon. 

This is described as an introspective novel. It is certainly 
that. More bewildering pages we have seldom scanned. We 
read on p. 65: “ Then the thought came to me how to show my 
fear of God ; it is very easy to say, I thought, but how can it 
be shown. Then I took to biting my cheek. I had three places. 
The left inside of my cheek was the highest place, where I bit 
for my great sin and my great love. ... I had the right 
inside of my cheek for my other sins. . . . My cheeks got very 
sore . . . even now when I put my teeth together a lump of 
gum always comes between them; but it is pleasant, I like it.” 
(Leonard Smithers. 6s. net.) 

The Hitman Octopus. By Gainsford Somers. 

The sub-title is: “ Or, By the Bivers of Babylon.” For 
the benefit of naturalists who may hasten to point out that the 
octopus does not proceed inland, it should be remarked that 
Mr. Somers’s title is not to be taken literally. By octopus he 
figures the monster Speculation—gambling, betting, and com¬ 
petition—and his book is to some extent allegory. The story, 
which is of modern life, has a strong flavour of transpontine 
melodrama. (Simpkins & Co. 6s.) 

Ditil-may-care. By May Crommelin. 

“ Divil-may-care ” is the hero. He was known also as 
Bichard Burke, sometime adjutant of the Black Northerners; 
and Miss Crommelin’s story tells of his rollicking adventures. 
It is Irish through and through, and is partly true. “ Divil- 
may-care” tells his yams in the first person, and they are 
very spirited. The last sentence in the book is seasonable: 
“ I’d like some plum-puddin’.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 
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The Bell that Spoke to the 
Soldiers. 

A Christmas Story. 

(From the French of "Art. Hoe.") 

The time and place were equally wild—midwinter in a 
dark, mysterious forest in that part of Russia still unknown 
to the rest of Europe, Old Russia beyond the Volga. 

In this wild scene, some men—muffled, heavy-looking 
and furry like wild animals—were journeying under the 
whitened branches and sparkling foliage which hung like 
a very fairyland of ice and sunshine over the gloomy 
group. The leader, a few steps in advance, anxiously 
scanned the horizon; the others, huddled together, 
whistled and sang, sticks in hand, long pointed objects, 
doubtless bows, on their shoulders. Four of them bore 
a litter, on which were dimly seen some objects half 
covered with snow—metal implements which jingled 
together, a heavy hairy mass, and behind all the dogs, 
dumb and passive, followed the hunters in expectation 
of a meal. Are these pre-historic men ? Sons of Cain, 
sharing their father’s punishment? No, merely soldiers 
of the present day, a detachment of those sharpshooters 
who are practised in marching, skating, him ting, 
bivouacking, who hunt the bear in European forests, the 
tiger on the frontier of China, and the panther in 
Turkestan. These men, furnished with tea, salt, and 
biscuits, and possessed of a saucepan and chafing dish, 
had been living in the forest for a week; what they 
carried in their slings were not bows, but long Finnish 
snow shoes, which they wore when needed to skim over 
the untrodden snow; on the litter was a bear, slain on 
the way, but the living cub, nestling under his dead 
mother, whined and snuffed about; he sought for the teats 


and pressed them in his pink mouth, astonished to finds 
them cold; lifting the lifeless paws, so lately battling in 
his defence, he waved them, seeming to impart to them' 
some of the life which unites nurse and nurseling. “We 
must put him down,” said one of the bearers, changing 
his pole from one shoulder to another. 

No one protested, each having his share of burden and 
fatigue. The forsaken animal at first followed, still moan¬ 
ing ; the dogs turned towards him inquisitively with one 
paw raised and ears pricked up; then he halted, ran 
again, at last stopped, a little black ball fading away in 
the short twilight. 

Long though they had wandered over this treacherous 
snow, the officer still marched on; compass in hand, he- 
steered for the north, anxious to find shelter on this 
Christmas Eve. Night, however, coming on while they 
were still in the wood, they pitched their tent, banking it 
round with snow for warmth, and went to sleep, their 
heads under canvas, their feet to the fire, leaving one 
soldier to watch. He towards midnight began to tremble 
at the strange sounds which came out of the darkness and 
solitude; the branches of the fir-trees creaked, sighing 
breaths seemed to pass by; then an invisible wing touched 
a branch and sent down a glittering, powdery shower. 
Driving away these fancies, the soldier seeking for com¬ 
fort recalled his old village home. He saw himself again 
a little boy, carrying a paper lantern in the shape of a 
star, and bounding over the snow from cottage to cottage 
singing “Christ is bom—Christ from highest Heaven! 
Christ is bom on earth!....” 

His voice used to fail towards the end of the verse, but 
then people gave him kopeks, and he ran on again 
singing. . . . 

He thought of this, feeling his childhood very near and 
his parents very far away. Looking up with a sigh, he 
watched the sparks flying towards the branches rosy with 
reflections from the flames, and then vanishing in the 
black night. There were no stars overhead; that which 
had guided the Magi shone not on these soldiers seeking 
their Hod. But suddenly a distant and unearthly bell 
mingled its ringing with the other sounds; with a thin 
tender sound it saDg, as the angels had sung, the same 
hymn of peace and goodwill. 

“ Hark ! Listen to the music! ” he said, rousing the 
comrade who was to watch next; but the other, still 
drowsy, heard only the crackling of the flames and the 
drip of the melting snow. Left alone in his turn, his 
watch was nearly over when this voice from church or 
monastery rose, and rang for matins, he listening in 
amazement. 

“ It was here ! ” they said next morning ; “no, it was 
there! ” They pointed east and west, to the forest and 
the thicket. “ Or perhaps up there,” added the doubting 
officer; and thinking this celestial bell had but sounded 
in the moujik’s dreams, he was going to order them to- 
fire a volley, when the mysterious bell rang again from 
the north ; its music broke the stillness, its pee an winging 
its way into the dark recesses of the forest. In a clear 
voice, changing and repeating, or, rather, with a thousand 
voices which mingled together, it rang out, “ Salvation 
offered, life regained, mankind redeemed. . . .” 
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“ Listen, listen; it speaks! ” the soldiers said to each . 
•other. Crossing themselves, they marched joyfully for¬ 
ward ; the dogs, barking, burrowed in the snow. All at 
once they sprang forward, scenting space and freedom. 
The bell ceased at that moment—its work of calling them 
was done : they had now reached the edge of the wood. 

The late wintry sun rising above the trees shone on a 
sea of mist and frost which, opening in front of them, 
formed a small haven. Round a church crowned by five 
green cupolas were old buildings with narrow windows, 
and a detached bell-tower with gilded dome. An enclosure 
fortified by earthworks extended to the frozen brook, and 
limited this peaceful view. 

Two sturdy lay brothers, startled at the sight of guns, 
hastily shut the gates, which closed with a grinding noise. 

“Wait, good soldiers!” they cried, taking off their 
•caps, through fear or politeness. “We will presently 
bring you the Abbot’s blessing.” 

They retired into the closed and silent court, full of 
bygone memories. Many a Christmas had passed there 
accompanied by the sound of the bells, winters chased by 
spring, generations following one another in that monastic 
life unchanged by the visits of Death; through these 
slight barriers one felt close to the Past. 

“ In the Name of the Father and of the Son, welcome,” 
said a monk, solemnly turning the key. 

The softness of the air, the smell of the wax tapers, the 
incense evaporating surprised these rough wanderers on 
the threshold of the church; they saluted and thanked the 
sacred images, the monks, lastly the Abbot, grave and 
patriarchal. 

“Thanks also to your bell,” added the officer; “it 
called us to you.” 

“ Yes, yes, she likes soldiers; we have even been soldiers 
once ourselves. Search in our stores, you may still find 
some muskets. As for the bell, she is a good servant of 
the Emperor, a veteran of the old wars. . . . 

Long ago — the year in which our community was 
formed—she was cast, and of a strange metal! Some 
Novgorod sailors brought to shore a wreck, with a cannon 
on board; out of this cannon the bell was made, and 
brought new to our new monastery. 

For a century she summoned to the House of God 
pilgrims, travellers, vagabonds, and exiles—any who were 
in trouble. Our brethren hung her in the tower where you 
see her, and, only using her on great occasions, rang a 
smaller bell for daily service. 

Then came the days of Peter. A courier appeared 
bringing grave news of the defeat at Narva, which obliged 
the Emperor to increase the army. Orders were sent every¬ 
where that guns should be given up from the ramparts 
of the towns, that useless bells should be melted down 
or sent to the Imperial foundries to be turned into 
culverins, big guns, or falconets. 

The fortunes of war demanding a sacrifice from us, it 
must be one worthy of the Emperor. Our brethren did 
not hesitate. ‘ Let us melt down old Jeanne of Novgorod,’ 
they agreed; ‘she has already been a gun, she has smelt 
powder.’ Chanting a psalm, we lowered her from the 
belfry; she, meantime ringing short strokes like a knell, 
at last rested on the ground. One might have thought 


her an old Boyar, regretting home, and gloomily preparing 
to obey the summons to war. We had then in the 
monastery—perhaps we have it still—a melting-pot; our 
brethren did the work themselves. 

Ah, captain! what a fine gun came out of the mould! 
And just the Imperial calibre: they had reckoned exactly. 
She was marked with the arms of Moscow, a verse of 
Scripture, and the name of our community, as a means of 
identifying her. Even so our brethren could not leave her 
to chance; they gave her for gunners two novices who had 
been in the world, and were by no means novices in 
fighting. The Abbot in signing their instructions wrote 
that the gun was ours, that we only lent it to the Emperor. 
One of the brothers painted a picture of St. Barbara, to be 
nailed on the carriage, and they promised never to forsake 
the ‘Vigilant,’ but to bring her back to the monastery 
some day, by the help of God and the Tzar. And so, 
blessed by the Abbot, they started one morning. 

Years passed away; they still remembered Sister 
Jeanne, but had given up hope of ever seeing her again, 
when the day came for Peter to fight the battle of Poltava. 
Our novices still accompanied our bell—I mean our gun— 
in short, the ‘Vigilant.’ They put her in position for 
the battle in this region of Ukraine. In front was a wood 
with a clearing, in which was a trench, as they make them 
for fighting; you know better than I. They pointed her 
at this spot, and were well inspired, for that was where 
the enemy first appeared. Already two of our regiments 
had given way; the ‘ Vigilant ’ was in the thickest of the 
fight, when the Tzar himself charged, to stop the onslaught 
of the Swedes. It was then that our bell shot down the 
enemy’s standard. Our novices sprang forward to seize 
the banner, but could not succeed, so jealous of it were 
the Swedes. They fought well, those Swedes ; otherwise 
how would they have beaten our men at Narva? Our 
brethren, then, only brought the plume of the flag to the 
‘ Vigilant.’ They tied it round her neck : it was her own 
trophy. 

So our gun sounded the glory of God on that battlefield; 
but when all was over, our gunner brethren did not forget 
their duties as monks. The whole army extolled the 
victory; there were songs and music. The Emperor, 
radiant, rode in front of the artillery, and all his men, 
blackened with powder, cheered him. Ours were so bold 
as to kneel in his way; but just when they were going to 
present their petition they lost their heads. 

‘ Peter Alexowitch, give us back our bell! ’ cried these 
boobies, without even addressing him as Tsar. 

‘ Rise, soldiers! ’ said Tzar Peter, reading their paper 
of instructions. ‘ Is your Archimandrite so miserly, then, 
as to claim this piece of metal from his Emperor ? ’ 

One replied : ‘ He lent it in the time of your necessity, 
your Imperial Majesty; he asks for it again the day of 
your glory.’ And the other: ‘ In time of war the 

“Vigilant” sounds the alarm; but in time of peace she 
rings prayer and pardon.’ 

What passed at this moment in Peter’s heart? He 
wont away, carrying their paper, and they never saw him 
again. But the following day, rewarded, thanked, and 
with certificates as good gunners, they returned to the 
monastery, and with them the gun, bearing a pennant 
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with these words of the Emperor’s in silver letters; 

1 King, Jeanne the Vigilant, sing the victory of Poltava! ’” 

The brethren that night feasted their guests in the 
refectory—white bread, eggs, sour cream, salted mush¬ 
rooms, fish caught from under the ice, mead and other 
drinks, abounded on the tables. It was a Christmas feast, 
genial and happy. The panes of mica in the pointed 
windows shone into the distance, and like large kindly 
eyes looked placidly into the solitude; within, the flicker¬ 
ing flames of the candles lighted up the painted figures on 
the arches, and revealed a company of saints in this 
paradise. One seemed to see their hands stretch out to 
bless. 

Then, the night over and mass sung, the soldiers, before 
starting, came in a body to salute the “ Vigilant.” They 
admired the Imperial inscription, the fragment of the 
Swedish banner, and on the bell’s bronze surface the new sign 
she bore ; the founder had stamped her this time with the 
arms of Smolensk—a gun, on which is perched a bird 
unfolding her wings. This bird, in the form of a dove, 
here represents the Holy Ghost. The bell, however, still 
warlike, responded with a murmur to the voices of the 
newcomers; when they touched her with their fingers, 
she resounded, at first like the distant echo of a cannon, 
at last producing in their ears a murmur of prayer and 
benediction. 

Some, to give the “ Vigilant” a present worthy of her, 
wished to gild her all over; others, more moderate, spoke 
of buying her a silver clapper, or simply a rope of yellow 
and black silk, the colours of St. George. But as they 
were poor, and possessed nothing but their good hearts, 
they remembered one must not give away what one has 
not got; nor, as the proverb says, sell the skin of a bear 
which still runs: their offering, then, was the skin of the 
bear they had killed the day before. Then, putting on 
their long snow-shoes, and hopping over the snow like a 
flock of sparrows, they harnessed themselves to the litter— 
once again a sledge—and went away delighted with their 
offering : the fur was thick and large—it would com¬ 
pletely cover Jeanne—and under its shelter she would not 
suffer cold. 


A Hero for Novelists. 

James Tyson, the Australian stockman and millionaire, 
who has just died at the age of seventy-six, deserves the 
attention of novelists. He was of the school of Diogenes. 
He lived simply and roughly, he kept himself to himself, 
and he saw straight. His words were few and practical. 
To the very end he worked hard day by day; he never 
exchanged his flannel shirt for a linen one; he wore 
always ready-made clothes ; he washed not with soap but 
with sand, because that was a bush custom of his youth. 
He had never sworn, he had never tasted alcohol in any 
form, he had never entered theatre, public-house or 
church. In a Christian age he was a pagan; in a self- 
indulgent age he was an ascetic. He was slender and tall, 
measuring in his youth six feet four inches ; to the end he 
was active, and at one time was the best mower in 
Australia. 


He did not desire the company of women. Once, when 
he was twenty-three, he saw the only woman whom he 
could have married ; but he did not ask her to marry him. 
He haunted the neighbourhood for twenty years until her 
marriage took place, and then he departed. He was not 
a woman-hater, as report said, but he considered women 
as other men consider foreigners. “ He thought,” says 
the writer of the interesting memoir of Tyson in the 
Times, “ that they needed more robustness and simplicity 
alike of body and mind.” He thought they were not 
fair to other women. He thought that wives were 
“ a deal for husbands to bear.” • He was called a 
miser, but he was not one. He was merely careless of 
most things that money can buy, and, therefore, did not 
spend it. When he gave money away, he did so in his 
own style. “ Near one of his stations [we quote from the 
Times memoir again] it was considered desirable, in the 
interest of the local population, to erect a little iron church. 
He was asked to pay for it. He replied that he had no 
objection, but on one condition only—namely, that the 
whole bill of costs was to be made out and presented for 
payment in one sum, and that he should not be bothered 
by requests for future contributions. The condition was 
accepted, and he gave a cheque without criticism for the 
full amount of the estimate presented. The following 
year, on his return to the station, the responsible authori¬ 
ties approached him again, remembering his condition, 
and apologising for breaking it, but saying that a most 
essential item had been forgotten. They begged that he 
would, therefore, reconsider his determination, and give 
them £20 more for a lightning conductor. His reply was 
an emphatic negative. * That I will not,’ he said. ‘ I 
have given a church to Almighty God, and if He cannot 
take care of it for Himself He does not deserve te have 
it.’ ” This was not miserliness, it was strength. The 
Church needs such lessons now and then. 

He made money surely and continually, but he cared 
nothing for it. “ I shall just leave it behind me when I 
go,” he would say. “ I shall have done with it then, and 
it will not concern me afterwards.” “But,” he would 
add, “ the money is nothing. It was the little game 
that was the fun! ” Being asked once, “ What was the 
little game ? ” he replied, with an energy of concentration 
peculiar to him, “ Fighting the desert! That has been 
my work! I have been fighting the desert all my life, 
and I have won! I have put water where was no water, 
and beef where was no beef. I have put fences where 
there were no fences, and roads where there were no 
roads. Nothing can undo what I have done, and millions 
will be happier for it after I am long dead and forgotten.” 
The joy of the little game was continually in his thoughts. 
Asked towards the end of his life whether he had ever 
been happy, he replied, with a certain brave simplicity: 
“Sufficiently so. I am persuaded that attainment is 
nothing; the pleasure is in the pursuit, and I have been 
pursuing all my life. Yes, I consider that I have been 
happier than most men.” And, again, he spoke of his joy 
in the little game when the question of religion came up. 
With theology he would not concern himself. “It ain’t 
my business. I do what I think seriously right; I stand 
to take my chance, and I have no fear.” Pressed with the 
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•obvious question, “Why do you do what you think 
seriously right ? Why not drink and play the fool like 
other men ? ” he had an answer which satisfied himself. 
“ You see, the fun is in the little game. Every man who 
•chooses has his little game, with a fair chance of winning 
if he keeps straight. It is better worth his while to do 
what he seriously thinks right. If he don’t he is bound 
to lose. Yes, I believe every man has a good chance of 
winning. That’s enough for me; the rest don’t concern 
me; I don’t think of it.” 

He was stoic through and through, save that he had 
no sense of the beautiful. But no stoic ever kept duty 
more persistently before him. At the age of seventy- 
one it was suggested that he should take the first holiday 
of his life and travel to England and other countries. He 
-dismissed the project as being too idle and self indulgent. 
A complete life of James Tyson would be a treasurable 
book. 


Some Younger Reputations. 

“ George Paston.” 

■“ Geobge Paston ” is a woman—one of the many women 
writers who have succumbed to the mysterious attraction 
of the name “ George.” It is a little difficult to guess 
why she should have chosen to hide her sex under a 
masculine pseudonym; for in the first place she could hope 
to deceive no one, and in the second place no woman- 
author is more acutely, more quiveringly, more com¬ 
pletely a woman than she. One must set it down as a 
whim. 

Half-a-dozen novels stand to her credit, together with 
a deal of miscellaneous journalistic work. The first 
of the novels, A Modern Amazon, was a two-volume 
affair; it had some wit and a general readableness, 
but it did not specially disclose the bent of her disposition. 
In the six years that have passed since its publication, that 
bent has, however, been clearly revealed. A Study in 
Prejudices showed it first, and The Career of Candida and A 
Writer of Books have made the fact perfectly plain that 
“ George Paston ” is what is known as “ a writer with a 
purpose.” 

We do her no injustice when we say that she is not 
primarily interested in fiction. It happens to be the 
accepted vehicle for thought, and so she uses it—and uses 
it very cleverly. But she does not, we think, care for it. 
Had she lived early in the century she would have written 
essays. What does interest “ George Paston ” is the ques¬ 
tion of “ woman’s rights ”—the inequality of women with 
men before the law and before social custom. The existing 
condition of affairs, whether right or wrong, arouses—not 
her indignation, for she is too serene to be actively indig¬ 
nant, but—a certain calm, mordant bitterness of spirit, a 
bitterness which is coldly resentful against men, and which 
despises women while it pities them. 

This is not the place to examine “ George Paston’s ” 
theories. We are concerned only with their effect upon her 
fiction. That effect is two-fold—beneficial and deleterious. 
The theories give sincerity and seriousness, but they dis¬ 
turb the balance, and they woefully narrow the outlook 


upon life. All “George Paston’s” work lacks breadth, 
and it is all palpably prejudiced—at least in contemporary 
masculine eyes. Moreover, the fundamental imagination at 
the bottom of the work is not strong enough to support the 
strain to which it is subjected. In other words, when 
“ George Paston ” has most need to convince she does not 
succeed in doing so. A novelist’s imagination, if only it 
be sufficiently powerful, can play strange tricks with cir¬ 
cumstance and yet compel us to overlook the trickery. 
“ George Paston ” is too cold for that feat; intellect will 
not compass it. The result is that her supreme catastrophes, 
those misfortunes which overtake her virtuous women and 
those spells of depravity which overtake her average men, 
have an air of being concocted, of being forced into their 
place in the story. 

Nevertheless, all her novels are redeemed, and generously 
redeemed, by the wit and the alert agile intellectuality 
which permeate them. If as novels they have faults, they 
are the best “ woman’s rights ” pamphlets ever written. 
You cannot make fun of “ George Paston’s ” theories; she 
would turn the sneer against you in a minute. You may 
laugh with, but not at her. 8he convinces—and in the 
lighter passages she is nearly always convincing—by a 
combination of wit and stiff logic which is invariably 
delightful. In dialogue she excels; her conversations are 
full of invention and surprise. And not only her wit, but 
another quality sets her solitary among those women 
writers who deal with “ sex.” She writes English—clear, 
concise, and correct, and has a very unfeminine horror of 
any sort of carelessness in composition. 


“ Zack.” 

The novelty about “Zack’s” work is that she, a woman, is 
chiefly occupied in trying to depict the actions and the 
passions of men. She is, in her way, a sort of inverted 

Richardson. Just as Richard¬ 
son is more old-maidish, more 
elaborately feminine than even 
Miss Austen, so “Zack” is 
more aggressively, more 
fiercely, virile even than Mr. 
Kipling. 

For the extreme character¬ 
istics of her manner one 
naturally looks to her longest 
story, “Life is Life,” which 
gives the title to her book. The 
central thing in that story is 
plainly Atter’s confession to his 
son. Atter is the unbridled 
male animal, as dangerous as an elephant gone must; 
and what “ Zack ” sets out to tell you, in Atter’s own 
vehement words, is how this animal feels himself 
daunted by the “line” drawn against him by the 
simple physical indifference of a girl in a class above 
him, who never conceives the possibility of his passion for 
her. 11 Zack ” expounds in a kind of lyrical passage the re¬ 
volt of this strong brute, who has always had his way with 
women, against this impalpable resistance; the conflict not 
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so much between desire as between the masculine will to 
subdue and this instinct that forbids him to use violence; 
and she gives the victory to will. One is prepared to admit 
her psychology if one postulates an extraordinarily strong 
brute in an extraordinary fever of sexual excitement—the 
elephant gone must, in short; but having chosen this subject, 
“ Zack” feels bound to lead up to it by a succession of 
brutalities. The scene in which Dick Atter meets his son, 
neither knowing the other, and the father blinds the boy, 
goes entirely beyond belief. We do not particularly 
feel the objection which has been urged against this 
scene, that here the authoress, adopting in their crudest 
form all the doctrines of realism, has held also to the 
old formulae of melodrama and stretches the long arm 
of coincidence. What we do feel strongly is that “ Zack’s ” 
temperament leads her into violence of statement and 
style, and that she would do well to avoid subjects of 
this sort for the future. If the life of mining camps or 
the treatment meted out to blacklegs in the Australian 
bush has to be written down, let it be written as Bret 
Harte would write it, with a sense that the violence 
of the events needs to be lightened. Bret Harte 
assumes the whole atmosphere and writes of these 
things as the most natural occurrences; “Zack” uses 
every artifice in her power to heighten the violence 
of her narration. For this reason we should recom¬ 
mend anyone who wanted to see her best work to read 
“Eob Yinch’s Wife,” “The Widder Ylint,” or “Travel¬ 
ling Joe.” All these are subjects that need to be treated 
quietly and with reticence, and “Zack” in them does 
not attempt the exclusively masculine emotions. For a 
man’s interests she has the keenest feeling: the fascination 
of outdoor life and the hunter’s instinct which makes meD 
poachers was never better put by anyone than in “ Bob 
Vinch ” or the beginning of “ Life is Life.” Here imagina¬ 
tion is based upon the closest observation; but the essence of 
her work is and always will be imagination. The best of her 
work is very good indeed. “ Travelling Joe ” might stand 
comparison with Daudet’s inventions, and some of the 
secondary things in “ Life is Life ” show a remarkable 
power to create, and a sense not merely of the tragedy of 
life, but of that resisting power in the human spirit which 
can convert the worst ruin into a mischance. “Zack” 
would probably accept Maeterlinck’s philosophy, that we 
make all of us our own tragedies, and that where 
there is a wise heart, like the umbrella-maker’s, tragedy 
is impossible. 


The Coming of Revolt. 

I have been passive; 

I have submitted to the law, 

And I have seen 

The tide of life flow from me 

To return, bringing 

But sea-weed 

And the dead I loved. 

Still have I held my peace, 

Believing in the law, 

Until this hour. 

Paul Kester, in the American “ Bookman.” 


John Stow: 


Tercentenary of His “ Survey.” 

John Stow, whose Survey of London was published just 
three hundred years ago (probably to a month), began life 
as a tailor. There has come down to us a very pretty 



report of a sixteenth 
century shindy in 
front of his shop in 
Comhill. Like all 
men who are different 
from their fellow- 
citizens, and reject 
what others seek 
after, it was Stow’s 
fate to make bitter 
enemies. Men who 
would have retired 
before a simple tailor 
would dare to affront 
a tailor who wrote 
hi stori es. One 
William Ditcher did 


JOHN STOW. 


this. Ditcher set his 


apprentice to fight Stow’s apprentice, and, standing by 
as a spectator of the affray, abused Stow roundly, called 
him a pricklouse knave, and charged him with making 
a Chronicle of lies. He recited instances of Stow’s bad 
behaviour (as he deemed it) to the crowd, and miscalled 
Mrs. Stow; and finally, growing quite mad, said he would 
charge Stow’s apprentice with having killed the man on 
the Miles’ End in Whitsun-week. Stow, who was really 
widely respected, haled Ditcher before a magistrate ; and it 
is from the report of this affair that we learn with certainty 
the nature of Stow’s occupation. In time he laid down his 
needle to become an author, and, by natural progression, 
a beggar. 

We need not wince at the thought of Stow’s poverty. 
With him godliness with content was great riches; 
and it is more to the point to be sorry that he had 
not more books (he transcribed Leland’s new volumes 
because he could not buy them) than that he had few 
pence. Once, when Ben Jonson was walking with him, 
Stow jestingly asked two beggars “ what they would have 
to take him to their order.” In short, the author of the 
Survey of London was one of those men to whom the past is 
the present, and books are food, and inscriptions are drink. 
One of his friends being asked, after his death, to carry on 
his Summary of English Chronicles, answered : “ I thank God 
that I am not so mad to waste my Time, spend £200 a 
Year, trouble all my Friends, only to gain Assurance of 
Endless Reproach.” 

Endless reproach! Rather three hundred years of fame 
and mastership. The Survey of London is belittled if we call 
it a book. It is a literary institution. Its picture of London 
under Elizabeth was so good that for nearly two hundred 
years the only way to write about London seemed to be to 
amplify Stow’s book. The Survey was originally a quarto 
of 483 pages, printed in black letter. In 1603 it was 
extended to 579 pages by Stow. In 1618 it was enlarged 
by Anthony Munday. Fifteen years later Munday and 
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others enlarged it again. In 1657 Howel paid it the 
compliment of his Perhutration. In 1720 Strype laid 
reverent hands upon it, and it emerged in two enormous 
folios, filled with maps and views of the growing city. In 
1734 Seymour produced his variation on the theme. In 
1756 Strype returned to his labour, and the final leviathan 
edition of Stow’s Survey of London was produced with all 
that pomp and thoroughness of which the old county 
historians and their publishers held the secret. Thus 
Stow’s clear stream of facts was brought by many conduits 
and much toil to a goodly reservoir (like that New River 
whose bringing to London the old man loved to watch and 
record), and therefrom countless writers—as great as 
Northouck and as small as Timbs—have drawn their 
supplies, paying fees in some sparse allusion to “Old 
Stow,” “the learned Stow,” and, when the loan was large, 
“ Stow, the indefatigable chronicler.” 

The man himself, the “ onlie begetter” of it all, can be 
pictured with some clearness. He was bora in the parish 
of St. Michael, Comhill, where his father and his grand¬ 
father were bom before him. He gives this delightful 
vignette of his childhood in writing of the abbey of nuns 
in the Minories: 

Near adjoining to this abbey, on the south side thereof, 
was sometime a farm belonging to the said nunnery; at 
the which farm I myself, in my youth, have fetched many 
a halfpenny worth of milk, and never had less than three 
ale pints for a halfpenny in the summer, nor less than one 
ale quart for a halfpenny in the winter, always hot from 
the kine, as the same was milked and strained. One 
Trolop, and afterwards Goodman, were farmers there, 
and had thirty or forty kine to the pail. Goodman’s son, 
being heir to his father’s purchase, let out the ground first 
for grazing of horses, and then for garden plots, and lived 
like a gentleman thereby. 

After the garden plots came merchants’ houses; after 
these came cloth workers, and then came Leman-street 
Police Station and “ Jack the Ripper ”; but in Leman- 
street you are still in “ Goodman’s Fields.” For some 
time Stow lived in Aldgate Ward, where he saw the Bailiff 
of Romford hanged on one of those false informations 
which were the curse of the day. He himself had to rebut 
s everal charges of papistical leanings. 

Stow’s more lasting home was in Lime-street. Here his 
City lore came to be admired, and to be utilised in disputes. 
He was called as an expert witness in a cause between the 
City and the Lieutenant of the Tower of London. The 
Tower folk called him “the City’s fee’d chronicler” ; but 
he deserved the title in none but an honourable sense. 
He declared in his old age that he had never written for 
fear or favour. He loved to prick a bubble, or demolish a 
foolish tradition. He confuted the popular idea that the 
dagger in the City arms was an addition made after Sir 
William Walworth had killed Wat Tyler with his dagger; he 
exposed various tales of giants, whose alleged shank-bones 
and teeth were preserved in various City churches. He 
disputed whether Richard III. was really a hump-back, 
for, he said, he had spoken with “ some antient Men, who, 
from their own sight and Knowledge, affirmed that he was 
of bodily shape comeley enough, only low of stature.” 

Did John Stow ever meet Shakespeare ? The old 
man and the young must often have passed each other 


in the streets; that may be safely affirmed. But 
did they talk ? Probably not. Stow never once gilds his 
pages with the name of Shakespeare. He does not 
mention the theatres on Bank Side. No pulsations of the 
Shakespearian drama, no mention even of the boats that 
took thousands of Londoners over the river to the plays, 
are to be collected in Stow’s book. It is a great pity; but 
the explanation probably is, that Stow sided with the City 
authorities in their hostility to the players. Moreover 
Stow was a practical old fellow, who liked to crush what 
romance he needed out of hard facts and harder stories ; 
he did not care a fig for the Shakespearian drama. In 
1602-1603 the old man revised his Survey, and Shake¬ 
speare wrote Hamlet. Stow was then seventy-eight years 
of age, and his feet were painful. “He observed,” says 
Strype, “ how his Affliction lay in that Part that formerly 
he had made so much use of in walking many a Mile to 
search after Antiquities.” Next year Stow’s poverty was 
so great that he took out Letters Patent to become a 
mendicant. But death was hastening to his comfort. He 
sank quietly, and was buried in the church of St. Andrew, 
Undershaft, leaving to men a good memory and a great 
book. He, is the father of all them that love London. 


Things Seen. 

The Difference 

The clanging factory bell had ceased a minute since, and 
the strings of disordered girls leaving behind the echo of 
their gaudy laughter straggled off. 

Pausing in front of a common jeweller’s window, I was 
not aware that one of them was standing by me till she 
spoke, without preface, pointing towards a cheap “ dress ” 
ring on which the letters “ Love ” were traced in coloured 
stones. “ I shouldn’t—should you ? care to wear it,” she 
said simply. 

“ Why not ? ” I asked, answering, simply too, as an 
unknown friend. “ Some way or other we all do.” 

“ Not on my finger,” she amended softly. 

I turned round upon the speaker, to discover in her a 
sweet alien of her race. 

“ What! ” I cried, “ and yet you are wearing it in your 
eyes quite openly.” 

At which she dropped them, smiled, and with an “ Oh ! 
that’s different,” drifted on. 


Waits. 

Two turns brought me from the crowded highway along 
which cab and omnibus were speeding towards London’s 
centre of attraction—to the quiet street in which fire and 
food awaited me. As I made the second turn I saw, 
through the murk of a mid-December evening, three 
figures pressed close against the area-railings—surely my 
own area-railings. And through the murk came, in a 
treble treble bawl, the sound of “ Peace on earth—good 
’ill ter men.” 
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The area door opened with a clatter. 

“ Now, then, be off with yer! I’d smack yer ’eds if I 
could get near yer. Makin’ that noise. Now, then! ” 
“Gam! Want yer airy winder broke?” said the 
biggest of the trio, pulling himself up by the railings and 
resting his chin between the spikes. 

As I entered at the gate they scurried away in fear and 
trembling, and cook, distracted, slammed the area door. 
A minute later a waft of discord came down the street: 

“ ’Ark the ’erald angels sing.” 


Expectation. 

The pilot-boat Alert was off the Sutherland coast in the 
heartless grey before a springtime dawn. Ally Oge, at the 
tiller, and I, perched on the gunwale, watched the oncoming 
day. 

The wind was a breath, but the sea was restless with a 
choppy swell; and as the smack lurched into the green 
hollows, the great boom swung out with a harsh clatter and 
the topping lift lashed the mainsail like a whip. 

There was an uncertain groping of tender light in the 
unclouded east. The warm tints went shyly up the arches 
of the sky. Inland, cold mountain peaks lit like torches 
and, as the world grew more awake, the colours of the land 
—brown for the heather, yellow for the wild grass, and 
black for the poor patches of tilled land—became vivid, and 
here and there the dew-wet rocks glistened like jewels. 

The sky was now bright for the day’s work, and the 
quivering radiance in the east told of the sun on the water’s 
brink; and slowly, majestically it slipped from the deep, 
and every wavelet of the spacious sea smiled a rosy 
welcome. The foolish guillemots even flapped their wings 
in odd glee. 

The earth, the sky, and the sea were full of the glory. 

Ally’s grey eyes quickened as he turned to me and said 
in a solemn voice: “ I was thinking it would be gran’ to 
live always waiting for a morning, just always expecting it, 
an’ at last, at one’s dying, to waken wi’ one’s hopes coming 
true like this. Eh ? ” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The opinions of leading Liberals about the leadership 
are hard to get. • Delicate complications, springing from 
personal relationships, tie the tongue. All the more in¬ 
teresting, for that reason, may be the candid opinions of 
Sir Frank Lockwood, with whom, shortly before his death, 
the present writer happened to have a conversation on this 
very point. There was then no question about the retire¬ 
ment of Sir William Haroourt, whose unpopularity with 
the men of his own side in the House Sir Frank asserted, 
but said he could not explain. Sir Frank had warm words 
for Sir William; but he went on to speak, with an 
enthusiasm quite unusual to him, of Mr. Asquith as the 
Man of the Future. He called him the only possible 
leader, and he received any contrary suggestion with a 
nearer approach to impatience than was at all customary 
with him. 

It is a patent of amiability to be almost universally 
spoken of by your Christian name. Such was the lot of 


the late Christopher Sykes. Whether such good nature 
has in it a touch of weakness may be a question. Certain 
it is that “ Christopher ” at one time came within measur¬ 
able distance of being the butt of his intimates. Only once 
did he need to assert himself. That was about thirty 
years ago in Yorkshire, where the Prince of Wales 
was one of the house-party. Christopher thought that 
familiarity with him was, perhaps, coming dangerously 
near to the point at which it breeds contempt. So he 
slipped quietly away. His absence was at once remarked, 
and half the pleasure of the party went with him. To the 
“Agony Column” of the Times was telegraphed an 
announcement: “If C. S. will return to his sorrowing 
friends all will be forgiven.” The truant read the notice > 
smiled over it, and ignored it. Nor was it ever necessary 
for this most popular and really beloved of companions 
to give the hint again. He will always be remembered 
as the finest possible example of “the tame cat”; the 
friend of children; the sport, in a sense, of his contem¬ 
poraries ; the intimate of men half his own age; who was 
able to be all this and yet not forfeit his dignity. Nearly 
every household, happily, has “Christopher’s” counter¬ 
part, and his memory is green for ever. 


Money troubles were the real cause of the death of this 
particular friend of princes. Things were very flourishing 
with him once, for his father had fortune enough to 
make both his sons rich men. But times changed, and 
losses other than those lately incidental to all land¬ 
owning came to him. When a few months ago the 
paralytic stroke first came to him, he was the guest of 
one of the many royalties of whom he was the favourite, 
and who only doubled their devotions to him when he was 
down in his fortunes. During November he seemed to be 
recovering, and his tall figure was to be seen again at 
Church Parade. With the resumption of the public 
proceedings relative to claims and counterclaims in the 
case of Jennings v. Sykes he worried himself a good deal. 
Doctors’ certificates kept him from court, where, otherwise, 
he would probably have had the further and fatal stroke, 
which, all the same, was delayed only a few days. 


Mr. John Mobley has two step-daughters, to whom he 
is deeply attached. One of these, who has hitherto been 
known among her friends chiefly by her very bright 
manners and her zeal as a cyclist, has now decided to be a 
nun, and last week she went to her noviciate. 


Thebe was a dinner - party at the Reform Club last 
Saturday on a scale that recalled the old days. The host 
was the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the forty 
guests included four of his sons, the Lord Chancellor (look¬ 
ing younger than ever), the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Justices Davey and Lawrence, Mr. John Sargent, R.A. 
(who has had a sitting a week steadily from the Lord 
Chief Justice for the last couple of months), Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. Bourke Corkran (a considerable figure in New 
York politics), Mr. Joseph Walton, Q.C., Mr. Samuel Pope, 
Q.C., Sir George Lewis, and Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P. 
(who had a good deal not to say about the leadership). 
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A vert distinguished judge, who is also an Irishman, 
and who happened to be there, expressed, for instance, 
his dissent at the name of Asquith. “Oh, I know all 
about the dang,” retorted the ex-8olicitor-General. The 
allusion was to the refusal of Mr. Asquith, when at the 
Home Office, to release some of the dynamite prisoners, 
on whom he was accused by Mr. Justin McCarthy of 
shutting the cell doors with a clang. The episode was an 
interesting one; for it showed that, in a small company at 
dinner, between two prominent Liberals, and both of 
them Home Eulers, there was the same diversity as that 
which showed itself on a larger platform when Mr. Asquith 
rose to speak the other day at the Federation meeting in 
Birmingham. 


Mr. William Black, if he had not many personal 
friends, had many admiring readers among the “ younger 
men,” and these had the best of all representatives at his 
funeral in Mr. Budyard Kipling, who was accompanied by 
his wife. Mr. Kipling, as is well known, has lived a good 
deal at Bottingdean of late, having been drawn thither by 
his aunt, Lady Burne-Jones, who is now to reside there 
permanently, giving up, as many will grieve to learn, 
the old house in London, which is full of associations for 
her and, indeed, for all her friends. Mr. William Black, 
who, as we mentioned last week, was at one time an art 
student, and at another an art critic, most admired a 
school of painting far removed from the pre-Baphaelite or 
the mediaeval. Mr. Colin Hunter, A.B.A., whose praise 
had often been on Mr. Black’s pen and tongue, was 
among the mourners ; but the novelist takes his long 
repose now, in the graveyard at Bottingdean, at the feet of 
Burne-Jones. 


The family of Ada Smith, the young poetess, of whom 
“ J. L. G.” (initials, by the way, which a reference to the 
contents of the current number of the Fortnightly Review 
will interpret) wrote last week, have sent out a little card 
in notification of her death. It bears no conventional 
black edge, nor is it sent out in a “ mourning ” envelope. 
The simple legend runs: “Ada Elizabeth Smith. Bom 
25th March, 1875 ; died 7th December, 1898.” And 
opposite is a verse of her own composing: 

Alone Thou knowest how the night, 

Closing round day’s endeavour, brings 
To finite cares the Infinite, 

With hush and healing on its wings, 

The glory of Thy Face in sight. 


Upwards of a quarter of a million of money has been 
received at the Times office on account of the re-issue (from 
old plates) of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The amount is 
prodigious; and its lesson to booksellers, however depressed 
momentarily, ought to be one of encouragement. For it 
simply proves that there is no limit to what the public will 
spend on books, if only the public is approached in the 
proper way. 

English visitors to Borne—and the Duke of Connaught 
is now of the number—will hear with pleasure the rumour 
of an Englishman’s appointment to be major domo at the 


Vatican. If an Englishman cannot be Pope, his next best 
thing is to be ruler of the Pope’s household; and Mgr. Stonor 
has many qualifications for the task. Many members of 
his family, including the present Lord Camoys and the 
Countess de Hautepool, have been in attendance at Windsor 
or at Marlborough House, to say nothing of the great Sir 
Eobert Peel’s daughter, who became by marriage the Hon. 
Mrs. Stonor, and who stands out among the Ladies-in- 
Waiting upon the Queen. There are a good many links 
between Leo XIH. and Queen Victoria, what with 
coinciding jubilees and so forth; and now another will be 
supplied by the service rendered to one and to the other 
by the same Stonor family. 


The Post Office is labouring under a sense of injury, 
A gentleman, whose name may easily be guessed, but 
shall not be divulged, is going to post to every member of 
every Legislature in Australasia—and there are seven such 
Legislatures—a letter upon Christmas Day with only a 
penny stamp. Each letter will entail at the other end a 
certain trouble in the collection of the double overcharge; 
nor is it unlikely that it will elicit a certain amount of 
language from wearied legislators roused early from bed 
to rifle their pockets for the demanded threepence. The 
envelope (when opened) will be found to contain this sum 
in postage-stamps, so that no serious loss will fall on the 
receiver. But he will get in addition a statement of the 
advantages of Ocean Penny Postage, especially as applied 
to Australia, and the fuss attending the receipt of the 
missive is supposed to ensure for it a certain and even a 
careful perusal. 


The account published in an evening paper of an acci¬ 
dent to Mr. H. S. Tuke and to his next Academy picture has 
given needless alarm to his friends. Mr. Tuke did slip on 
the rocks near his Falmouth home, but not seriously; nor 
was he carrying his picture «at the time. Mr. Tuke, who 
has commissions for one or two portraits, is now in town. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

Wanted—a Satirist. 

Is there no wit extant in England, that the hard, bright 
breed of Satirists is no more ? We have, it is true, lively 
triflers in that kind who shall indite you verse that tickles 
rather than stings, and who can handle their prose like 
a quick, pretty rapier—with a button at its point. But 
where are the root-and-branch men, who threw stones 
instead of confetti ? 

Yes, even London, the “ Greatest Show on Earth,” is 
duller wanting them; and I am sure that the advent of a 
censor of the old strain—a lusty fellow who should prod 
us up with a pole—would be hailed with delight by every 
one, until, indeed, he reached our own proper cage, when, 
no doubt, we should execrate vigorously both the intrusive 
pole and the truculent ruffian who wielded it. 

But consider the sharp joy of associating a scorpion 
epigram with the name of a Prime Minister; or of enfilad- 
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mg the bench of Bishops with a candid volley of lampoons; 
or of throwing handfuls of spitting, spiteful squibs among 
the ermined Peers or of riotously playing Aunt Sally with 
“ damply-serious ” Novelists, whose countenances, though 
reminiscent of former incarnations, are but obscure hints 
and scamped indices of the glorious souls within. I do 
not insist that we should be much the better for this, but 
that we should be emphatically none the worse, and I 
believe that we should put on a good deal of mental fibre 
in the course of our strenuous Pantomime Bally. And 
though all of us would be hot and dusty, and some of us 
might come out of it rubbing our shoulders, the honester 
sort would emerge radiant with laughter. 

But where is the destined Lord of Misrule ? Alas, our 
jesters crack their jokes upon external things and little 
things, and laugh from the teeth outwards! I have my 
eye upon a Perfect Wag, a “Busset Wit” (I suppress 
even his gibbous initials), who is capable of deeper 
incision. But until he girds up his loins to battle, the 

P-1 L-e might revert to an earlier vein, and lash 

out in decasyllabics that would enliven us even more than 
his rhymed patriotism. N. 


A Dream of Yule. 

In the midmost night. 

When the hurtling hours had died 
And the stars lived. 

And little winds by lonely forests woke, 

And streams were rapt, 

And far seas filled with deep-charged messages, 

An untranslated murmur, yet a Soul, 

E’en as the sound of some sweet, foreign speech 
Upon a poet’s lips— 

In that high hour time’s ills 

Seemed to have slipped like garments old and worn 
From off the reverent and the natural earth; 

And with awakened visionary eyes 
I saw in city, inland, by lone shores, 

And in the northern homes ’neath moaning pines 
The million, million Yule-logs of the night. 

And famished people came and dipped their hands 
Into the generous light in every nook; 

Their wan eyes, cold at first, and half afraid, 
lit kindly; and, made warm, they seem’d to say: 

“ These fires are our dead souls 

That rise and glow, and luminous being give 

Once in the desolate, half-living year. 

Lo, we and the flames grow one, and all is soul; 

And all the master-spirits of the Past, 

Our Dead whose going dulled the desert years, 
Leading their spirit-lives in distant stars, 

And glowing in the flames of other suns, 

Behold the light and know that we have risen; 

And, swifter than our thought, from star and star 
Are with us; and awhile unbonded man 
Is warmer with the universal soul. 

Fate sleeps upon the breast of night divine, 

And all the trodden roses of the world 
Expand in shining stars of bloom till morn.” 

W. P. Byam. 


Readers’ Nerves. 

A lady was invariably afflicted on Sunday afternoons 
with a peculiar sort of asthma. A shrewd friend dis¬ 
covered the cause. On Sunday mornings she was ac¬ 
customed to hear a preacher who, strange to say, was the 
root of the mischief. The subject-matter of his sermon 
was interesting, but his utterance was so hurried, and his 
thought so rapid, that his words seemed to fall one over 
the other. With such sympathy did the lady listen, that 
every nerve she possessed seemed fully exercised. When 
the preacher stumbled—as he frequently did—she held 
her breath, as though to assist him to regain his verbal 
uprightness; and every action was nervously reproduced, 
with more than the preacher’s expenditure of force. 
Hence the nervous catching of the breath on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Are there not readers whose nerves thus trouble them— 
readers who go far beyond those women of whom, in Two 
Yeart Ago, Tom Thumall speaks as resembling the 
thistle-eating donkey, “because they find a little pain 
pleasant ” ? Even books of interest, but especially those 
sickly studies in moral pathology and those extravagances 
in sentiment with which the literary market abounds, pro¬ 
duce harmful nervous effects, which, probably, have never 
been diagnosed. The works of the neurotic school of 
fiction are a source of unreal feelings—assiduous imps of 
evil that play havoc with the nerves. A fondness for 
morbid moods of mind, a love for emotional analysis, 
which “studies in the luxury of woe” engender, may result 
in the decadence of the entire nervous system. A German 
physician, going to the States to practise, became bewil¬ 
dered by the variety of nervous complaints he was called 
upon to cure, and at last declared he had discovered a new 
disease, “ Americanitis.” Some ingenious medico may 
possibly find an appropriate name for what I would now 
call “ Headers’ Nerves,” and may also indicate how the 
varieties of the disease—as induced, for instance, by theo¬ 
logy on the one hand and fiction on the other—may be 
readily distinguished. 

The college slang of New England has an unpolished 
but expressive term, “ dry-drunk,” by which it denotes 
nervous excitement and consequent lack of control. If 
such phraseology is adopted, we may admit that resultant 
nervous prostration is none other than a species of delirium 
tremens. From nervous prostration to melancholia, with 
its attendant evils, is but a short step. How many a reader 
suffers through jaded nerves, well-nigh worn out, indeed, 
as the result of sham emotions produced by pessimistic 
fiction. If life is as many writers have depicted it, our 
only remedy would be Carlyle’s old cure of universal 
suicide, or the kindly tail of Huxley’s comet. 

Let us have more healthy, hopeful books—books that 
pleasantly stimulate the reader’s imagination rather than 
harrow his nerves; books that brace his mind rather than 
soak it in morbid sentiment; books that stimulate action 
rather than lead to introspection; and if at times the skies 
cannot be made otherwise than dark, shall it not be 
shown that behind the clouds are unsullied depths of 
blue ? 

B. W. B. 
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The Book Market. 

In the States and Canada. 

The American Bookman’s latest list of the most popular 
books in the States and Canada is as interesting as usual. 
Twenty-eight reports are given, covering the whole of 
literary North America, if we may use a term so little 
known to cartographers. The first thing one notices is 
the popularity of Mr. Kipling’s The Bay’s Work. It heads 
no fewer than thirteen lists, and is mentioned in seventeen. 

The next most popular book is by an American writer— 
Dr. Weir Mitchell. His Adventures of Francois is first 
favourite in Cincinatti, Montreal, New Orleans, Salt Lake 
City, and Toledo, 0., and it is mentioned seventeen times 
—the same number as The Day’s Work. 

The third most popular book is Mr. Merriman’s Roden's 
Comer. It is the most sought-after book in New York 
(Uptown), and is nine times mentioned. 

The three next favourites are Mrs. Voynich’s The 
Gadfly, Mr. Parker’s The Battle of the Strong, and Mr. 
Jerome’s Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 

Below we quote the reports of best selling books for 
five great cities of the New World. 

NEW YORK. 

Roden’s Comer. Merriman. 

Adventures of Francois. Mitchell. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Red and Black. Stendhal. 

Romance of a Midshipman. Clark Russell. 

Tekla. Barr. 

BOSTON. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

Roden’s Comer. Merriman. 

Prisoners of Hope. Mary Johnston. 

Adventures of Francis. Mitchell. 

Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The House of Hidden Treasure. Gray. 

Her Ladyship’s Elephant. Wells. 

Hope the Hermit. Lyail. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella. Sea well. 

Bismarck. Busch. 

The Terror. Gras. 

CHICAGO. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

My Scrap-Book of the French Revolution. Latimer. 

Rupert of Hentzau. Hope. 

Adventures of Francois. Mitchell. 

Battle of the Strong. Parker. 

A Yankee Volunteer. Taylor. 

MONTREAL. 

Adventures of Francois. Mitchell. 

Castle Inn. Weyman. 

The Day’s Work. Kipling. 

The Red Axe. Crockett. 

Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome. 

Battle of the Strong. Crockett. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 

Mr. Black Sib Wemyss Beed, one of Mr. Black’s 
Hih Novels oldest and closest friends, contributes to the 
Speaker a most interesting personal sketch, 
from which we take the following sentences: 

TTi« dearest friend could not say that he shone in mixed 
society, and as a consequence he often made a false im¬ 
pression upon the casual acquaintances who encountered 
him in the great world. That was simply because he kept 
his real soul, his true nature, hidden jealously from all 
vulgar eyes. Now and then to some favoured friend he 
opened his mind freely, and . . . one saw . . . the 
purest, manliest, most chivalrous and tender nature that 
the world has seen in recent days. 

I am sure that the characters of his stories were more 
real to him than most of the men and women whom he 
encountered in everyday life. They were so real that 
their fate affected him as if it had been the fate of his 
dearest friends. For months after he finished McLeod 
of Dare, with its great tragedy of baffled love, he was so 
shaken in nerve that he did not dare to ride in a hansom 
cab. 

One day, in the far-off past, I was walking along the 
sea-front with Black, at Brighton, when he said abruptly, 
and with reference to nothing that had been passing 
between us : “ We are not all engaged in running away 
with other men’s wives. There are some of us who are 
not the victims of mental disease or moral deformity. I 
do not even know that anybody of my acquaintance has 
committed a murder or a forgery. Yet people are angry 
with me because I do not make my characters in my books 
odious in this fashion. I prefer to write about sane people 
and honest people; and I imagine that they are, after all, 
in a majority in the world.” Bald as this statement was 
of the limitations he set upon his art, it was absolutely 
true. He delighted to tell pure stories, dealing with 
wholesome manly men and tender womanly women. 

The Standard says: 

It was ... by his fifth story, A Daughter of Ileth, that 
William Black may be almost said to have leaped into 
popularity. That novel exhibited in a high degree the 
possession by the author of one of his most striking gifts. 
We refer to his talent for the development of incon¬ 
gruities, full, on the one hand, of possibilities of humour 
and of entertainment to the observer; but charged, also, 
with potentialities of distress and even tragedy to those 
immediately concerned. 

This writer says that Mr. Black’s literary level has of 
necessity varied: 

It would, perhaps, have been better for his lasting 
reputation if he had been able to concentrate his efforts on 
the production of a smaller number of stories. But his 
best work is delightful, because it is that of a real artist 
and of a man of essentially wholesome mind. 

The Alhenteum insists on the excellence of Mr. Black’s 
female characters: 

His chief success and his most praiseworthy character¬ 
istic consisted in the skill with which he drew women who 
were at once natural and lovable. Indeed, his men are far 
inferior, as human beings, to his girls and women. Many 
contemporary novelists may be greater philosophers, but 
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none has quite equalled him in giving fair play to woman’s 
nature at its beet, and painting a gallery of portraits which 
contains so many personages who can be comprehended by 
the average reader. 

Literature says that Mr. Black’s popularity was earned 
by good, honest work, by close observation of certain 
types of character and manner, and by a constant study 
of scenery and atmosphere in which he was helped by his 
early artistic training. The truth of his eye for colour and 
effect was so recognised by landscape artists that many of 
them almost recognised him as one of themselves. 

The Times points out that Mr. Black found his mitier in 
fiction and adhered to it: 

New movements in fiction came and went, leaving upon 
his novels as little trace as the storms and rains of cen¬ 
turies have left upon the wild beauty of the Highlands he 
loved so well. In this devotion lay for many people the 
great charm of his stories. His characters, too, seemed 
more natural, more sympathetically drawn, when they 
trod the heather. .In fact, the novelist was never happier 
than when the time came for his yearly northward 
journey, when the pen was laid aside for the fishing-rod; 
and he never wrote better than when he laid his scene 
amid the spots he never tired of revisiting. 

The Daily News had a specially mournful interest in the 
death of Mr. Black, who was for years the assistant editor 
of that paper. The Daily News obituary notice dwelt 
much on Mr. Black’s journalistic work and the aptitudes it 
created in him for fiction. The following note of Mr. 
Buskin’s opinion on one of Mr. Black’s novels is in¬ 
teresting : 

Black’s first step on the ladder of ambition was taken in 
the drawing schools. As a youth, he thought that his 
vocation was art. Much reading of Ruskin was in part re¬ 
sponsible for it. Mr. Ruskin, we may add, was in after 
years a great admirer of Black’s stories. “ I have had it 
long on my mind,” he wrote in 1878, “ to name the Adven¬ 
tures of a Phaeton as a very delightful and wise book of 
its kind; very full of pleasant play, and deep and pure 
feeling; much interpretation of some of the best points of 
German character; and, last and least, with pieces of de¬ 
scription in it which I should be glad, selfishly, to think 
inferior to what the public praise in Modern Painters —I 
can only say they seem to me quite as good. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Capes on His Style. 

Sib, —I am grateful to you for your kindly review— 
in your issue of December 17 — of my particular insig¬ 
nificance. I am grateful, indeed, with plenty of reason, 
to most of my critics ; wherefore, I have not thought 
hitherto of protesting against one form of correction to 
which these excellent provost-marshals of literature have 
persistently subjected me. You at last goad me to the 
personal wail. Let me utter it and be done. You goad me 
through the very compliment implied in a special notice 
of my work, because the notice is special and authoritative, 
and, presumably, deliberate. Sir, I will grant my style is 
sinful. Its excuse is (dare I insist upon it!) it was 


natural-bom—of an author (not Mr. Meredith or another) 
and his Muse. Sir, I never sat at the feet of Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson, nor do I know the gentleman’s name 
or his works but. by the vaguest report. You say my 
style is tortured. No Wonder, when it suffers under such 
imputations. Let me, while on the subject, go yet a 
further step. I have read one book, and only one, 
by Mr. Meredith — The Shaving of Shagpat. That was 
years ago. Is it not hard, therefore, that that great 
writer (whom I honour because he is honoured of better 
men than me) should be held responsible for this 
bastard that cannot, in the nature of things, inherit the 
least of his features. I beg you to allow me this little 
solitary appeal. “ The rest is silence.”—Your (save in this 
one respect) obliged servant, 

Bernard Capes. 

Winchester: December 19, 1898. 


The Wages of Research. 

Sib, —In your last issue you state the price of Miss Hull’s 
Cuchullin Saga at 5s. net. May I ask you to correct this ? 
The price is 7s. 6d. net. I am not foolish enough to expect 
to make any money by a book which is, as you kindly say, 
“ the best introduction to the wildest and most fascinating 
division of Irish myth,” for how many are they who really 
care for such matters ? But I should not care to lose Is. fid. 
on every copy printed, which I should have to do if I sold 
it at five shillings. 

May I further comment upon your expression of the 
“ trust that Mr. Nutt will see his way to continuing the 
proposed Dictionary of British Folklore, of which Mrs. 
Gomme’s Traditional Games are a first instalment ” ? The 
decision does not rest either with author or with publisher, 
it rests with the book-buying public, and especially with 
the publio libraries of all kinds, which ought to buy works 
of a scholarly character, but which, for the most part, 
neglect their duty. 

In the prospectus of Mrs. Gomme’s Traditional Games 
I state that “ the continuation of the Dictionary of British 
Folklore can only be assured if at least 500 subscribers 
come forward at a subscription rate of 10s. 6d. net for 
demy octavo volumes of 400 pages.” When it is considered 
that there are in the English-speaking world at least 350 
important libraries of a public or semi-public character, 
it might be thought that there would be no difficulty in 
compliance with such a modest requirement as that above 
stated. How often have I not been told : “Oh, the libraries 
will take at least 300.” As a matter of fact, only some 
fifty out of the 350 existing institutions can be counted 
upon to buy works of a scholarly character, and of these 
the majority are in the United States. The utterly 
inadequate machinery for the material encouragement of 
scholarly research in the English-speaking world is a 
crying scandal, and is a matter, I venture to think, of 
considerably more importance to the literary world than 
others about which it is accustomed to excite itself.—I 
am, &c., Alfred Nutt. 

270, Strand. 
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A Matter of Spelling 1 . 

Sir, —“ J. M. ” is evidently not fully acquainted with 
the rules which govern the use of the indefinite article in 
English; they are to be found in most grammars, but I 
venture to recapitulate them. As a matter of fact, all 
your correspondent’s examples will be found to be correct, 
except one. The exception is “an household word,’’ 
which is unjustifiable from any point of view, since the 
initial aspirate is always sounded and occurs in an accented 
syllable. On the other hand, “ an historical fact,” “ an 
hotel ” are correct. The reason is, that the first syllables 
of these two words are not accented. Thirdly, and lastly, 
there is a class of words, once large but now rapidly 
dwindling away, in which the initial aspirate is not pro¬ 
nounced at all. To this class the adjective humble once 
belonged; at present the fashion is to restore its aspirate, 
but the fact that at one time everybody omitted it is 
sufficient excuse for the collocation “ an humble person ” 
— I am, &c., Jambs Platt Junior. 

St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


Sir, —“J. M.” appears to be concerned about a very 
small matter. If one thinks fit to write “ an historical ” 
he certainly has usage and the majority of authors on his 
side, despite Dr. Murray’s note in the little handbook in 
service at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, to the effect that 
“ nobody says so now, except old men—pedants chiefly.” 
This booklet, moreover, favours the article an before both 
“historical” and “hotel.” In respect to “aunion” and 
“ a humble ” it is in agreement with “ J. M.” The deter¬ 
mination of the article is, after all, more a question of 
euphony than either that of strict adherence to a gram¬ 
matical rule or “a matter of spelling.”—I am, &c., 

J. G. 


“ You two shall now be made wan beef.” 

Sir, —In your “ Notes on Novels ” (p. 480) on The 
Gortohen you quote an anecdote about a marriage by a 
Highland minister who made the mistake of saying “ You 
two shall be made wan beef” instead of “flesh.” The 
author goes on to say that “beef" and “flesh” are the 
same in Gaelic. This is not quite accurate. The Gaelic 
for “flesh ” is fioil, to which is prefixed the word signify¬ 
ing what kind of flesh. Thus “ beef ” is mairt-fhioil (from 
mart “a cow”), “mutton” is muilt-fheoil (from mult 
“wether,” and so on. The minister in question may 
likely have made the mistake of substituting “beef” for 
“ flesh ” in English, but his native language would hardly 
have been responsible for the error.—I am, &c., 

Oxford: Dec. 18, 1898. C. S. Jerram. 


Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 11. 

Last week we asked each competitor to name the book which, in 
his or her opinion, is the best that 1898 has yet prodnoed, and to 
accompany the choice with a concise criticism of not more than 
eighty words in which its merits are ret forth. The best com¬ 
mentary—that is to cay, the most literary and capable—has been 
sent by Mr. W. W. Gibson, Battle Hill, Hexham, the subject 


being Mr. Hewlett’s Forest Lovers. Mr. Gibson's criticism runs 
thns: 

“ This book is packed fall of victorious youth, the breath of the 
morning wind, the mystery of the forest, and the glory and wonder 
of the broad world. It is living flesh and blood romanoe, sprung 
direct from the true stock of Malory. It has the glamour of the 
old and the foroe and vigour of the new. Its men and women are 
the men and women of all time; and Love is the beginning and 
the end ’’ 

To Mr. Gibson a oheque for a guinea has been posted. 

A selection of other critioisms follows:— 

John Splendid. By Neil Munbo. 

This book is in many ways the beet romance published since 
Lorna Boone. Like Blaokmore’s famous story, John Splendid, is 
alive in every sense of real literature. Vigour and health go to the 
making of it, and a keenness of sentiment and a deep knowledge of 
history, with all the little things that make it, result in a book 
which displays “ real romanoe ” in a most excellent fashion. 

The Kailyard is deserted quite 
Drnmtoohtv's Ian’s reign is ended, 

Romanoe again asserts her right 
And glows with splendour in John Splendid. 

[H. P. B., Glasgow.] 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton 

Aylwln comes like a breath of mountain air to a toiling, harassed 
city. It is not a sex-problem, it is not seoond-rate history, it is not 
of the kailyard. Its characterisation is not obtrusive, its theme is 
pure romanoe, its problem is spiritual rather than material, and 
it is written in exquisite English. It wins, but does not foroe 
either sympathy or emotion. The outlook is hopeful. As we dose 
the book Sinfi lives in our memories hand-in-hand with Rebeoca 
in Ivanhoe. [H. S. R., Cardiff.] 


Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By E. T. Fowleb. 

As a book to be read for recreation, I consider Isabel Carnaby the 
best of the year. It is bright, brilliant, and pretty, free from the 
nasty scenes and language of many so-called smart books. The 
author shows a keen appreciation of oharaoter, and a great insight 
into the small matters of daily life. Whether we like the people 
or not, they are human, and not impossibilities. 

[M. A., Manchester.] 


Hblbbok of Bahnisdalr. By Mbs. Humphry Ward, 

This novel has all Mrs. Ward’s merits of purity and sincerity. 
Equally earnest as Robert Elsmere, yet sadder than Sir George 
Tresady, for his life was sacrificed in a noble effort to save those of 
his fellow-creatures. True sympathy with Helbeck's embarass- 
ments would have strengthened this invertebrate heroine to live 
for the sake of her beloved. The spiritual and sordid side of 
religion, as apprehended by a covetous Church and a saintly 
layman, is empha i9ed by the oontrast between the priests and 
their prey. [Mrs. W., Chichester.] 


The Day’s Work. By Rudyabd Kipling. 

The book I should choose is The Day's Work, since all the 
world—book-lovers and book-scomers, men and boys, women and 
children—enjoy something, and something different, in Kipling's 
writing ; but the something is always good. He can tell a story 
like “ The Tomb of His Anoestors.” He can bring ns into the vividly 
vague dream-world of the opium-eater. And he can even almost 
make our hearts throb in unison with a steamship propeller. 
Surely this is true genius. . [H. M., London.] 


The Californians. By Mbs. Atherton. 

The Californians , with reservations (unsustained interest and need¬ 
less digressions). The Californian atmosphere is vividly reproduced, 
and Magdalina Torba a oreation of an unoommon type, betraying a 
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violent, almost cruel, insight into mind, heart, and character. 
Comparisons are absnrd, but if Mrs. Ward oould transfer [to Mrs. 
Atherton] her high seriousness, her feeling for the intense mean¬ 
ing in all life, or the author her feminine vivaoiousnea*, her prac¬ 
tical grasp of oharaoter [to Mrs. Ward] (Mrs. Ward builds up too 
much), we should have a great woman writer. 

[P. 8., Belfast.] 


Answers reoeived also from : J. F., Brondesbury ; T. E. 0., 
Brighton; H. J., Crouoh End; W. S., Wandsworth ; E. T. 8., 
Wandsworth ; J. A. S., Edinburgh; C. B. B., Beddgelert; W. H. H., 
Killiney ; C. E., Worthing ; and A. G., Cheltenham. 


Competition No. 12. 

This week we ask for “Things Seen.” A cheque for one guinea 
will be sent to the competitor whose competition is judged the 
best; while for all contributions which we decide to print we pro¬ 
pose to pay at our usnal rate. The “ Things Seen ” on pages 522-523, 
although they give an idea of what is meant, must not be con¬ 
sidered as perfect models. What we require is a record of first-hand 
observation, concisely and direotly written. But so many of our 
contributors have described only sad spectacles, that in this com¬ 
petition we make a condition that the “ Thing Seen ” must be gay, 
or at any rate not melanoholy ; and we limit the chronicler to 200 
words. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, December 27. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first oolumn of p. 498. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

The Infatuation of Niel Murray. By Moza. 

“A figure above the average height, perfectly moulded; a 
face of Madonna-like serenity, glorious eyes of lustrous gray, a 
straight nose with delicately chisselled nostrils, left nothing to 
be desired in the matter of loveliness.” All this is not bad for 
a cook ; and Niel Murray’s infatuation was for the cook, and no 
wonder he wished to run away with her. But why did he 
shout the proposal to do so so loud in the garden that an 
invalid could heir it in the room overhead ? Of course his plan 
was frustrated; but, anyhow, the damsel preferred a lowlier 
suitor. Nothing here conduces to presentable fiction. 

The Wine of Life and the Spirit 

of the Southern Cross. By A. M. S. 

These stories are too short for separate publication, and not 
quite up to the magazine standard. In the FPtne of Life the 
shipwreck is a stirring incident, but there is no other item of 
remarkable interest, and the instantaneous love of Boland for 
Dora is unreal. The Spirit of the Southern Croat is a capital 
story up to the time when the hero becomes engaged to Marion, 
after which it tails off, and the end is anti-climax. At the 
point referred to in the narrative there are materials for a very 
pretty drama. 

Jonas Fisher, Student of Divinity. By “ Finlay Craig.” 

Jonas Fisher studied his divinity in the slums of the East 
End, and though he tasted the cup of Socialism, did not renounce 
the chalice of dogma. Here he met Mary Willing, who had 
been governess to the drunken daughter of a rich brewer, and 
married her. There is a fundamental error underlying the 
controversial side of this book, and that is, that faith in some 
great human cause is identical with faith in the Christian 
tradition. This is a fallacy, as is also the hypothesis that 
reason is opposed to faith, and not its groundwork. There are 


some good descriptions in places, but there is a decided want 
of “ go,” somehow, in “ Finlay Craig’s ” pages. By the by, are 
there suoh words as “ obligement ” and “upkeep ” ? And surely 
“ on the street ” is an intolerable Americanism ! 

On a Broken Wing. By E. B. B. 

The hero’s wing was broken by “ a blurred, heart-broken, 
strongly-scented little letter” from his lady love, to say she 
was marrying someone else she liked better. The adjective 
‘ ‘ heart-broken ” here seems a little misplaced. Subsequently he 
was further shattered by the receipt of a document written by 
his deceased father, declaring himself “ a dangerous lunatic,” 
and exhorting the recipient to “ fly to the uttermost comer of 
creation.” The recipient did his best, sought a remote island, 
loved a savage maiden, and got engulphed with the island and 
the maiden in a volcanic cataclysm—details a little dubious. 
“On a Broken Wing" belongs to the infant stage of literary 
effort. 

The Fourth Generation. By C. D. L. 

This is a story of an English vendetta; of a bloodthirsty 
family feud handed on through four generations, beginning 
from the battle of Waterloo. There is surely no such inherited 
vindictiveness outside Corsica. Hence a basis of improbability. 
Still, the book is well written, and is full of incident, ranging 
from Devonshire to South Africa. But the episodes of love 
and revenge are too much in the time-honoured groove to 
warrant publication. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, December 22. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Davies (Rev. Edwin), Gems from the Fathers .(Bagster) 8/0 

Kautzsch (E), Ontline of the History of the Literature of the Old 
Testament.(Williams & Norgate) e/8 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

De Burgh (A.), Elizabeth, Empiess of Austria .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Constable (H. 8.), Ireland.("Liberty Review”) 1/0 

Hamilton (SirR. V.), Letters and Papers of Admiral Sir Thomas Byam 

Martin, G C.B. Vol. II..'.(Navy Records Society) 

Trumbull (H. C.\ War Memories of an Army Chaplain... (Scribner's Sons) 

Norie (W. D.), Loyal Lochaber.(Morison Bros.) net 10/6 

Lane-Poole (S.), Saladin..(Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 

Le Dix-Buitiime Siicle ..(Hachetfe) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Hardy (T.), Wessex Poems, and Other Verses...(Harpers) 6/0 

Meynell (Mrs ), The Spirit of Place.(Lane) S/8 

Browning (R.), The Ring and the Book.(Smith, Elder) 

Rossetti (W. M ),Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism.(Allen) 10/6 

Garrison (W. P.), The New Gulliver. (Mai ion Press) 

Catalogue of Pictures in the National Gallery and National Portrait 
Gallery, Ireland.(Thom) 6d. 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PUILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Fison (A. H.), Recent Advances in Astronomy ..(Blackie) 2/6 

McCarthy (Justin), Modi rn England Before the Reform Bill.(Unwin) 6/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Goldsmith (O.), The Deserted Village....(Dent) 

Shelley (P. B.). The Sensitive Plant. Illustrated. L. Bousman.(Dent) 

Carey (R. N.), Only the Governess .(Macmillan) 3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

University College, London: Calendar, 1898-9.(Taylor A Francis) 

The Publications of the Selden Society. Vol. XII.: 1898.. 

Cellini (B.), Treatises on Goldsmithing and Sculpture.(Arnold) 36/0 

Oilman [C. ».), The Sportaman’s Year-Book .(Lawrence & Bullen) 2/6 


The new novels of the week, numbering Jive, are 
catalogued elsewhere. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 

THE HEW NOAH’S AHK. By J. J. Bell. Illus¬ 

trated in Colonrs, 4to, 3 b. 8d. 

A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemble. Small 

4to, 4a. 8d. 

WYMPS. By Evelyn Sharp, Author of “AU the 

Way to Fairyland.” With 8 Coloured IUaatrations and Cover by Mrs. 
Dearmer. New and Cheap Edition, paper boards, 3a. fid.; also in cloth 
at fie, 

RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, containing:: 

I. Bed Biding Hood. n. The Forty Thieves. III. Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk. By WALTER CRANE. 4to, 4s. fid. Each Part to be had 
separately at Is. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS: Pictures and Verses for 

Children. Written and Illustrated by E. RICHARDSON. Demy 12mo, 
3s. fid. 

" THE LAUREATE OF THE NURSERY.” 

Dictionary of national Biography. 

LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Rands. Edited by 

REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With End-papers, Title-page, and 
Frontispiece in Colonrs, and nearly 140 Illustrations by CHARLES 
ROBIN80N. Crown fivo, 8s. 

A HUNDRED FABLES OF £SOP. With 101 Full- 

Page Illustrations by P. J. BILLLNQHUR8T, and an Introduction 
by KENNETH GRAHAME. Fcap. 4to, «s. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. 

With Portrait by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 7s. fid. net. Alto a Large Paper 
Edition of 90 Copies for England and America. 

PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD : A Pastoral. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 
3s. fid. 

THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By John 

DAVIDSON. Fcap. 8vo, <8. fid. net. 

THE SILENCE OF LOVE. Poems. By Edmond 

HOLMES, with Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. Small 4to, 3s. fid. net. 

POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

net. Fifth Edition. 

SKETCHES and CARTOONS. By Charles Dana 

GIBSON. Uniform with “ London: as Seen by C. D. Gibson." Oblong 
folio (13 in. by 18 in.), 30s. 

THE SPORTING ADVENTURES of MR. POPPLE. 

By G. H. J ALL AND, the well-known Punch Artist. 10 Coloured Plates, 
and numerous other Illustrations. Oblong 4to (14 in. by 10 in.), fls. 

DREAM DAYS: Eight Golden Age Stories. By 

KENNETH GRAHAME. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By 

ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8yo, 6s. 

THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton, 

Author of " Patience Sparhawk.” Third Edition. 

*' The ablest woman writer of fiction now living .”—Brttish Weekly. 

IDOLS. By William J. Locke. Author of 

" Derelicts M and 4 ‘ A Study in Shadows.” 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WESSEX POEMS 

AND OTHER VERSES. 

By THOMAS HARDY. With 31 Illustrations by tie Author. 
Grown 8 vo, oloth extra, gilt top, 6 b. Uniform with the Library 
Edition of Thomas Hardy’s Novels. (A few oopieshandsomely 
bound for presentation purposes, 7s. 6 d. each.) 

« All will welcome the volume as a new and characteristic expression of s 
writer whom they have hitherto known as one of the two or three" living 
masters of English prose .”—Daily Neve. 


WALTER CRANE’S LATEST BOOK 

A FLORAL FANTASY 

With Facsimile Reproductions of 48 Fall-Page Water-Colour 
Drawings, End Papers, Cover Designs, &o. By WALTER 
CRANE. Demy 4to, 10 b. 6 d. 


CHINA in TRANSFORMATION 

By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Gold Medallist Royal 
Geographical Society. With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious 
Index, &o Demy 8 vo, oloth extra, 16s. 

“ It is published opportunely, and gives a most valuable summary of the 
situation, commercial and political, up to date, with opinions andsoggestions 
by a thoroughly experienced and competent expert. -Saturday Btvieto. 


STIRRING NEW NOVEL BY 

MARRIOTT WATSON 


THE ADVENTURERS 

A STORY OF TREASURE TROVE. 

By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 

With Illustrations by A. I. Keller. Cloth extra, 6 s. 
« Fresh, goes forward, and is good reading.”—Poll Mall Gazette. 


REALISTIC ROMANCE 

OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

HIS COUNTERPART 

By RUSSELL M. QARNIER 

Cloth extra, 6 s. 

“ Reminds one pretty forcibly of the gifted writer of • Monte Cristo ’—with, 
out doubt a clever book.”— Scotsman. 

MARGARET DELAND'S NEW WORK 

OLD CHESTER TALES 

By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Crown 8 vo, oloth extra, 6 s. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 

LATEST NOVEL 


THE ASSOCIATE HEEMITS 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “ The Great 8 tone of 
Sardis," &c. Crown 8 vo, oloth extra, 6 a 

“ The Book ia a notable one for the Season-" —Athenaeum. 

THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ROBIH HOOD 

By BARRY PAIN. 

With many fine Illustrations by A. Forestier. 

Crown 8 vo, oloth extra, 6 s. 

One of the most delightful gift-books of the season.”— Literature. 


NOTE.—An Interesting List of New Books post free to any 
part of the world. 


HARPER A BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN LIST 


By IAN MACLAREN. 

AFTERWARDS, AND OTHER STORIES. 

By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6«. 

TENTH EDITION. 

CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. 

“ Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers 
aa it must be to herself. * The novel of the season 'will probably be the popular 
veroict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story. The book positively 
radia'es humour ...Epigram, paradox, anecdote—in short, all the weapons in 
the born conversationalist’s armoury—appear in this entertaining novel in a 
state of the highest polish, and the dialogues alone would make the fortune of 
the story.*’— Speaker. 

FOR LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

A HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 

DEBATING SOCIETIES. Crown 8vo, cloih, 3s. Cd. 

“ Every literary society in the country should possess a copy, for it is hardly 
less necessary to the members than the minute-book.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 

BU^GH DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “ Sir James 
Y. Simpson.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A book that cannot fail to interest.” 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 

IRISH LIFE and CHARACTER. 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 

By j. h. McCarthy. 

A 8H0RT HISTORY of the UNITED 

STATES. By JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. Crown 8vo, cloth, &>. 
By the DUCHESS OP LEEDS. 

CAPRICCIOS. 

By the DUCHESS of LEEDS. Crown 8vo. art linen, Gs. 

“ We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 

stories, which display literary ability of no mean order We have nothing but 

praise for this volume, which is one or real literary interest.” 

AY. James's Gazette. 

By L. GLADSTONE. 

NEIL MACLEOD: 

A Tale of Literary Life in London. By L. GLADSTONE. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 

By HALUDAY ROGERS. 

MEGGOTSBRAE: portraits and mrmoriis. 

By HALLIDAY ROGERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Restrained pathos, healthy sentiment, and a fair amount of humour, along 
with an admirable literary style, characteiise all the sketches.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

By RALPH CONNOR. 

BLACK BOCK : A TALK OP THE SELKIRKS. 

By RALPH CONNOR. With Introduction by Prof. GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. (f. Adam Smith says in his Preface : “ Ralph Connor has seen with his 
own eyes the life which he describes in this l>ook. He writes with the freshness 
ana :u curacy of an eve-wit ness, with the style of a real artist, arid with the 
tenderness and hopefulness of a man not only of faith, but of experience, who 
has seen in fulfilment the ideals for which he lives.” 

By the AUTHOR of “ PROBABLE SONS.” 

HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 

By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “Odd,” “Eric’s 
Gjod News.” Ac. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

SECOND EDITION. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 

By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” “The 
D. ctor’s Dilemma,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

“ The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
steadily light to the ond. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful 
personage toan Hester Morley. One is better for her acquaintance. The 
curiously complex disposition of Robert Waldron is limned with the greatest 
skill.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


NOW READY. 

THE LIFE of HENRY 

DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 

By GEORGE ADAM SMI T H. Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Two Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D, 

of BIRMINGHAM. 

By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. With Portrait. Svo, cloth, 14s. 

“It is a deeply interestirg record of one of the most strenuous and uaefu 
lives of modern days.”— Daily A Jews. 

“ This admirable and most filial biography_Mr. A. W. W. Dale has per¬ 

formed a very difficult task with gTeat credit. He has tola bis fathers story 
with excellent detachment, self-effacement, and simplicity. There is none of 
the excess in praise which so often mars the biography written within the 
family.”— Daily Chronicle. 

PRINCIPAL REYNOLDS, of Cheshnnt. 

HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D.: 

HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by his Sisters. With Two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

“ Throughout life Dr. Reynolds seems to have had ‘ troops of friends,* of 
kindred accomplishments ana tastes, and the correspondence liecween them is 
often deeply interesting. It would be easy to suggest that too many letters 
have been printed. Y et this will scarcely be the feeling of those familiar with 
Dr. Reynolds’ work and the high esteem in which he was wi rthily held. Of 
him it may truly be said * he sweetened the breata of society.’ ” — Scotsman. 

SECOND EDITION. 

WAS CHRI8T BORN at BETHLEHEM ? 

A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Prof. W. M. BAMSAY, 
D.C.L., LL.O. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

DB. J. B. MILLER'S NEW WORK. 

THE JOY of SERVICE. 

A New Volume of the “ Silent Times ” Series. By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Fcap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. bd. 

DR. MILLER’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 

THE SECRET of GLADNESS. 

Dr. MILLER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. With 31 Illustrative and 
Decorative Drawings by G. H. Edwaids. In Ornamental Wrapper, Is. 

By PROF. J. H. BERNARD. 

VIA DOMINI : SERMONS FOR CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 

By J. H. BERNARD. D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Tieasurer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Crown Svo, cloth 6s. 

By BEV. N. L. WALKER. 

JESUS CHRIST and HIS 

SURROUNDINGS. 

By the Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A NEW VOLUME. 

“LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION” SERIES. 

RESTORED INNOCENCE. 

A New Volume of the “ Little Books on Religion ” Series. By the Rev. 
R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A. Cloth elegant, Is. 6d. 

By DR. 8CHOFIELD. 

THE UNGON8CIOUS MIND. 

By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 

By W. J. DAWSON. 

TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 

By W. J. DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“ A very good book to put into the hands of young men Times . 

“ A highly he'pful and stimulating book.”— Ulasgow Herald. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITI0N8 OF WORKS 

By IAN MAOLAREN. 

Crown Svo, art linen, 6s. each. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH 

With 8 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 

With 10 Illuatrationa by A. S. Boyd. 


BY J. M. BARRIE AND IAN MACLAREN. 

| By J. M, BARBIE. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6a. each. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

With 12 Illustrations from Etchings by William Hole, R.S. V. 


London: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, K.C. 
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MB. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ AN EXCELLENT, SPIRITED NOVEL.” 

MISTRESS NANCY MOLES WORTH. By 

JOSEPH HOCKING. 8^ond Edition, crown 8vo, 0s. 


“ An unmistakable suooew Exciting, well told, wholesome.*— British Weekly. 

*' The best-writteu and moet vigorous of all this popular author’s hooka'* 

Illustrated London Newt. 

" An exoellent romance, full of stirring incident*— Outlook. 

“ Excels in literary woikmauship, in imaginative vigour, and in daring invention." 

Scotsman. 

“ There is a swing and a dash in it that no reader can withstand. Mr. Weyman h.is given 
us no more manly or daring hero, no more attractive or charming heroine."— Bookman. 


JUDITH BOLDERO: A Tragic Romance. 

By W. J. DAWSON, Author of " Thro’ Lattice Windows.’* Crown 8vo, 0s. 

•* A powerful story, finely conceived."— Spectator. 

“Teems with character-sketches of high finish aud convincing realism."— Daily Telegraph. 
“ A splendidly told, remarkable tale. A magnificent story."— To-Day. 

“A strong book."—I an Maclarkn. 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By 

CHARLES LEE, Author of “The Widow Woman.’* Crown 8vo, 6s., 
Illustrated. 

“ Extraordinarily humai ."— Atheiueum. 

“Thorongh'y realised and admirably presented. Paul is there, alive.’’— Saturday Review. 
" A work of seuuiue artistic merit."—d(. Jao.es'» Rosette. 

“Carali is a living aud moet amusing human being.”— illustrated London New s. 

THE HARVEST of SIN. By Marie Connor 

LEIGHTON, Joint Author of “ Convict 99.’* Crown 8vo, fie. 

'* A clever, interesting story. The sketches of theatrical life are realistic and natural, 
while the minor characters are well drawn ."—Daily Grajthvc. 


BY ROARING LOOM. By J. Marshall 

MATHER, Author of “ Lancashire Idylls.’* Crown 8vo, 0s. Illustrated. 
“ Full of life end verisimilitude ; though he treats of simple folk and humble, there are 
fine types in Mr. Mather's gallery ; and the sturdy Independence, the dry humour, the kindly 
natures of the Lancashire working classes are finely liued. ..A masterpiece in its way." 

Pall Mall Gasette. 

THE INTERVENTION of the DUSE. By 

L. ALLEN HARKER. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 

“ Uncommonly well written."—SI. James’s Gasette. 

“ JTold with a quiet ease and certainty that make them enjoyable reading."— The World. 


I 


I 


I 


“A THRILLING STORY.’’ 

LADY MARY of the DARK HOUSE. By 

Mrs. C. N. WILLIAM80N, Author of “ The Barnstormers.” Crown 8vo, 
Os. 

“A rattling good story."— The World. 

“ From every point or view the (lotion of sensation has enlisted a valuable recruit In Mrs. 
Williamson.”— Morning Pott. 

A ROSE COLOURED THRE AD. By Jessie 

MANSE RGH. Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 

“ A poignant study of character, displaving remarkable ability. While It barely escape* 
the clnrge i.f cruelty, no unmerited and remorsel#-* is the fate of the girl, It exacts praise for 
strength and delicacy in ihe development of that fate without a touch of melodrama — Them 
is not a sentence too much ; nothing forced, yet a constant sense of compassion kept alive. A 
work of art, in shoit."— The World. 

AT FRIENDLY POINT. By G. Firth 

8COTT. Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 

“ Vivid pictures of simple, rough Australian life."—To-Dog. 

“ Friendly Point is not an engaging part of the world, and the inhabitants cannot he 
called austere. But they are all entertaining folk, with a grimly humorous outlook ou life, 
and Mr. Firth Scott has got them exactly."— Saturday Review. 

THE ROGUES’ PARADISE. By Edwin 

PUGH and CHARLES GLEIG. Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

“ Full of bright talk ami of good situations."— Pall Mall Gasette. 

“Bright, amusing, laughable. 'The Hogues' Paradise * is a book over which the spirit of 
merry satire shakes airy wings. Deserves a wide euoceae. "—Black and White. 

NOTHING BUT NONSENSE. A Book of 

Nonsense Verses. By MARY KERNAHAN. With Original Grotesques 
in Colours by Tony Ludovici. Oblong 4to, 3s. 0d. 

** There are many attempts at this kind of thing year after year, but few are so suooeeaful 
as * Nothing but Nonsense.' " - Spectator. 

" Life would not be worth living without its moments of nonsense, and Mary Kernahan * 
book is ' Nothing but Nonsense,' aud very good it is. The pictures are simply beautifully 
ridic u lous.”— Punch. 

THE TRAVELLERS, and other 8tories. 

Written and Pictured by Mrs. ARTHUR GASKIN. Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Crown 4to, 3s. 0d. 

“ A baby book of rare charm."— Westminster Gasette. 

" Decidedly pretty, natural, and spirited."- Athemntm. 

“The quaintest aud prettiest of all the picture books."— The World. 


SKETCHES on SERVICE during the INDIAN FRONTIER CAMPAIGNS of 1897. By 

Major E. A. P. HOBDAY, R.A., D.A.A.G. 1st Brigade Malakand Field Force. With 57 Full-Page Engravings from the Original Sketches made &n route, 
and 14 Photographs of Officers, <fec. Royal 8vo, 10s. 0d. Covers the whole of the Mad Mullah’s country. 

“ A most charming volume. The scenes are vigorous and life-like, and the physical peculiarities of the country are indlcated~with great truth and insight ."-The Globe. 

Deserves great praise, some of the landscapes are excellent specimens of what such sketches should be. Uxxl, however, as these are, the figure pieces, full of life and action, are better." 

_ _ _ Athenceum. 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 

“ A brilliant book.”— Sketch. 

“Particularly good.”— Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: 8impkin, Marshall & Co. 
Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE TIVO GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. ! 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. ; 

Xcap. 8vo. OS E SBILLISO EACH. Illustrated. ! 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN - With j 

8pecial Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 1 
late American Minister : Professor JOHN RU8KIN, 
LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE i 


and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON and it* BEACONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TlNTEKN. and CHEPSTOW. 

THE 8EVEKN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH. WELL**, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTB »t KNE. HASTING*, and ST. LEON¬ 
ARDS. 

LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOED aud 
SNOWDON. 

ABERYSTWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 
ABEKDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DoLGELLY. HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 
PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER 
aud CHELTEN liAM. 

LLANDRIaDoD WELLS aud the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. J 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK aud E. T. COOK, M.A.) I 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: 

SiMPKiif, Marshall, Hamilton, Kiwt & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


THE TENTH EDITION, making 10,000 copies of the English Edition, is exhausted. The 
ELEVENTH EDITION is now ready, in 1 rol., orown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 

AYLWIN. 

By THEODORE W A T T S-D D N T 0 N, 

Author of 44 The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell's Story.” 

“ The Beenes of artist life drawn by one who was familiar with the romantic events which he describe*- 
will be the most attractive part of the book to most readers.**— The Times. 

“A vivid, enthralling, absorbing love-story.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THIRD PRINTING, making 18,000 copies of the ENGLI3H EDITION, now ready. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, 8s. 6cL 

THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN 
IDLE FELLOW. 

By Jerome K. Jerome, 

Author of 44 Three Men in a Boat,” kc. 

“This collection is certainly not behind its predecessor in smartness or whimsical humour.” 

Daily AVtrx. 

“ What the average render want* is something to take him out of himself for a brief season, and tb • 
faculty of effecting this is possessed by Mr. Jerome m a liberal (we might almost say an exalted) degree ' 

Literary World. 


HURST & BLACKETT (Limited), 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS or FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, to. South Frederiek Si., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application._ 

"DA EDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S, 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fuUj detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 

AGEN CY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(Tj. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

^ • BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
oall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exoellent 
facilities presented bj their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, oiders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, &c. 

—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-olass 
Printen and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and speoialiy-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities noon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Department* conducted. 

_Telepone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

A UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH begs to announce that he has commenced 
BUSINESS as an AUTHORS' AGENT. From his intimate 
knowledge of the Publishing Trade he is well qualified to 
undertake the advantageous disposal of M'S., and will he 
glad to hear from Authors with this view.—Address Amhorley 
House, Norfolk Street. Straud. 


f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

i-J experienced in Literary Work, and who haa aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Frenob, Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
‘otter, to I ). C. I) *LL*s. 6. Fnmival Street. London. Rfl. 

C hateau i’espk*ancb. lady 

MURRAYS CONVALESCENT HOME of RE.T for 
AUTHORS and ARTlsTs, Htuatod in a moat beautiful uart 
of the South of Fiance, NOW OPEN.—Full particulars to be 
from the Hun. Lady Muhbay, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 
France. 

B ook s.—out-of-print books 

SUPPLIED.- Please state want*. Our Kipliu* coie- 
Book (6d.) now rea<’y.—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, vols., 
1882. 21s. offered —Holland Co., Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

± done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss £. M , 18, Mortimer Crescent N.W ___ _ 

r TYPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

I tifle, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 
and rapidity, (hear duplicate copies. Circulars, Ac., multiplied 
by Edison's Mimeograph. Long experience. — Miss SraiNo, 
8, A_ gam emu on Koad. W^»« il*n; 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 13. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
56‘i) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SU R. 


S T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

COLET COURT. LONDON. W., will REOPEN for LENT 
TERM,, 1899, on TUESDAY. .January 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J. bKwsiiEii. 
M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford. 

During the last School Year >1 Paulines gained Scholarship** 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gaiued admit. 
»ion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (Duriug the last thirteen 
years 250 open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's wh^ 
had gaiued an Oxfonl and Cambridge Higher Certificate, 30 wh<> 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 who had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


R oyal Indian engineering col- 

LEGE. Coopers Hill. Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit. an Engineer for 
employment in Europe. India, aud the Colonies. Atoul 
4u Htuden's will lie admitted in September. 1*99. The Secretary 
nf State will offer them for Competition. Twelve Appoint meut> 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele¬ 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Brunch P.W.D., and 
One iu the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


M 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM. 

LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 

The Council invite applications for the aliove appointment. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Monday, tha 2nd of 
January, 1809. 

The Candidate elected will lie required to enter upon his 
dutie* as soon as possible after Januaiy 17th. 1899. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GKO. II. MORLEY, Secretary. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. 

AND ARTS. 

The NEXT TERM begins TUESDAY, JANUARY 10th 
Prospectus (post free) from the Registrar. 


rpHE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 999. — JANUARY, 1899.-2s. 6d. 

No-Mak’h-Lahd, by John Buohnn. — Romance or 
twk Fur Tkadk : Th2 Mountain Mxn. — Auto 

BIOGRAPHY OP A CHILD, Chaps. XV. X’X—MkP WH( 
have Kept a Diary, by W. Sichel.— The Pk'sbrva. 
tion op Aprican Elephants, by Alfred Sharpe.— 
Montrosi and Aegyll in Fiction—The Caelists: 
Their Case, their Caube, thiir Chiefs. —Lord 
Lyons.—From Foreign Parts: A Song op Devon, 
by Edward A Irving. — The Rebel King.—The 
Lookeh-on._ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. Edinbueoh and London 


CENTURY. 


THE 

NINETEENTH 

JANUARY. 1899. 

COMMENCEMENT OP ANEW VOLUME. 

THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE: 

(1) THE PARTY AND ITS LEADERS. By the Rev 
Dr J. Guinness Rookkm. 

(2) A CASE for COALITION. By Sidney Low. 

(3) THE INDEPENDENT LA HOUR PARTY’S PRO¬ 
GRAMME BvJ.Kxik H a am e and J. R. MacDonald 

BRITISH SEAMEN for BRITISH SHIPS. By W L 
Ai.nsi.ik and J. H. Vox all. M.P. 

FRANCE in NEWFOUNDLAND. By P. T. McGrath 
THE COLONIAL WEAKNESS of FRANCE By Lieut.-Col 
Advk. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION for IRISH CATHOLICS. By 
the Bi9><or of Limerick 

VITTORIA ACCOR AM BON I. By Margaret Mbit* and. 
PROLOGUE TO “THE DUCHESS if MALFY." Bv 
Alokrnox Ciiari.en Swinburne. 

THE OPEN-AIR CUKE of CONSUMPTION : A PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE My James Arthur Girhon. 
IMPRESSIONS of AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. By Prof 
Percy Gardner. 

FLY-FISHINO. By Sydnkt Buxton, M.P. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS of SIR EDWARD BURNE- 
JONES. By J oreP ii Jacohs. 

ARE SAVAGE GODS BORROWED FROM MISSION¬ 
ARIES? By Andrew La no. 

THE ALPS in 1898. By Reoinald Hughes. 

THE DREYFUS DRAMA and ITS SIGNIFICANCE. By 
Yves Gi tot, Ex-Minister of Public Woiks. 


Loudon: Sampson Low, Makvton A Company, Limited. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery L&ne, London. 
TWO-AN/.-A-iULF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*. wh*n not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES puichaaed and sold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small snm b 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

»0« FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BE8T and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SA 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY , WEDDING, and, NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENTS. 

80 to 34, N8W OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchkbtke. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 

J ST. JAME8- S SQU ARE, S.W. 

Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINC* OF WALES. K.G. 
Prksidknt-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
V ice-Presidents— The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BI8H«‘Pof LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W.E. II. LECKY, M.P., 

d.c.l. 

Trustees— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Bight Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Libraij oontains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modem Liteiature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £» 
a year ; Life Membership, acoording to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 to hAlf-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 31a; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. Secretary and Librarian. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W„ 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 

The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the 
Original Paintings, are published iu the uniform site of 18 in. 
longest line. Prices, unframed, 12s. each; or appropriately 
flamed, 27s. to 39s. each. 

BELLINI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery) 
DAVID, J. L.—Madame Recamitr. (Louvre.) 

DURER. A.—Own Portrait at the age of 20. (UffizL) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.-Mra. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
HALS, F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) 
HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
IIULBEIN, H.-Ktng Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle) 
HOPPNER, J.—The Counters of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRfcNCE, Sir T.-Mrs. 8iddons. (National Gallery) 
LELY, Sir P—Oliver Cromwell. (Ufflri.) 

MORONI, G —A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Galleiy.) 
RAPHAEL.-Own Portrait. (Uffixi.) 

REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
REYNOLDS, 8ir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery.) 
ROMNEY, Q.—The Parson’s Daughter. (National Gallery.) 
SARTO, A. DEL.-Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCK, Sir A.-King Charles I. (Dresden.) 
VELA8Q0EZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 
WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gariery 
Glasgow.) 

(The above form but a small selection of the Company’s exten 
sive Seri** of Famous Portraits.) 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready, New Edition of l»*0 pases. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and y:t 
Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the 
Publications are nrronged Alphabetically finder Artists’ 
Names. Post free. Is. 

THE AUTOTYPE MNE AHT GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


•IX-SHILLINQ NOVELS, 


‘THREE 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
GIRLS IN A FLAT * 

A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. 

HEDDLE. With Illustrations and Cover Design by 
Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

▲ bright, keen air blows through this story. The humour 
has a fresh, salt snap, and there Is a sea-savour in the verv 
sturdiness of the leading characters. Miss Heddle has used, 
we think, just the proportion of Scots—character, tongue, and 
soeuery—that an English public oan welcome. ’ 

Daily Chronicle. 

11 Good all round, the characters in the story are all alive, 
none are overdrawn, and Aunt Pttronella will come to stay 
with every reader.**— World. 

THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By Ethel 

F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

[Second Edition. 

k STORY OF CHRI8TIAN SOCIALISM IN THE EAST 
END Or LONDON. 

MART GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meade, 

Author of “ A Prinoess of the Gutter." Large orown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 

UNDER the DRAGON THR ONE. Stories 

of Life in China. By L. T. MEADE and ROBERT K. 
DOUGLAS. 

A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. By L. T. 

MEADE. [Third Edition. 

" One of the best books of the season—a refined and fasci¬ 
nating tale of London life. It might almost have been written 
by Sir Walter Beeant.”— Library World. 

NICCOLINA NICCOIINI. By the Author 

of “ Mdlle. Mori," Ac. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
“Girls oan read this volume with impunity and advantage. 
The author has a thorough knowledge of Italian character." 

Morning Post. 

FTIINE. Br Mr*. E. M. Field. Etched 

Title and Frontispiece. [ Third Edition. 

''Without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful stories of 
ancisnt Irian life that has ever come under our notice." 

Public Opinion. 


DARTONSIX-SHILLING SERIES OP PINE 
ART 01PT-BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED IN THE BEST STYLE AND PRINTED 
ON SUPERFINE PAPER. 

An Important Addition to the Study of Bird Life by a well- 
known writer. 

WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By 

Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions by A T. Elwes. Beautifully printed on superfine 
paper. Uniform with “Sweetheart Travellers.” “Grimm's 
Fairy Tales," Ac. [ Mote ready. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of SIR 

TOADY LION with those of General NAPOLEON 
SMITH : an Improving History for Old Boys, Young 
Boys, Good Boys, Bad boys. Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow¬ 
boys, and Tomboys By 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of 
“8weetheart Travellers'^** The Raiders." 

“ When tee sag if is one of the mod delightful etoriee about 
children toe have ever read, tee are »Ull ehort of the mark." 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ In thie excellent book for children, which the elders unit enjoy, 
Mr. Crockett comet right away from kailyard into a kingdom of 
obstreperous fancy, and ie purely, delightfully funny, and not too 
Ecotch. — Ifr. Gordon Brow ne’e illustrations are ae good a treat 
ai the story."— World. 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s 

Book tor Children, for Women, and for Men. By 8. R. 
CROCKETT. Five Editions nearly exhausted. 

Mr Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced 
usees of the season." —World. 

One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books." 

Scotsman. 

STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENS. 

By MARY MACLEOI). With Introduction by Professor 
HALES, and numerous Illustrations by A. G. Walker, 
Sculptor. 

" Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which 

we have seen. The tales are daintily and vividly told . The book 

is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious 
and exacting taste."— Leeds Mercury'- 

PRINCE BOOHOO and LITTLE SMUTS. 

By the Rev. HARRY JONES. M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 

“ Admirably fresh, and inspired by a quite delightful in¬ 
souciant*."—Spectator. 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. 

Introduction by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. 

'* The prettiest and most complete collection of thie kind." 

Westminster Gazette. 

ORIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction 

by 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 

" So more acceptable edition of some of Grimm's stories has 
been published.”— standard. 

SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS, and 

UNDINE. Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONOE. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

•* A better present for a thoughtful lad or lass could hardly be.' 

Church Times 

WELLS GABDNEK, DARTON A CO., 

S, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


MACMILL AN & CO.’S NE W BOOKS 

Rudyard Kipling*s Now Books. 

MB. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 

A FLEET IN BEING. 

Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, la. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND.—Crown 8vo, fls. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 


VOLUME IlL and PART XXX. NOW BEADY. 

THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. 

Translated fr^m the 8econd German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With Introduction by 
E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L., F.R.8. With Coloured Platea, Maps, and Hlustrations. In 3 vola. 
Super-roj al 8vo, 12a. net each. 

%• The Volumes are sold separately. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 870. 6s. eaoh. 


A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


BISMILLAH By A J. Dawson. 

Guardian.— ' Decidedly clever and original.Its : 

excellent local colouring and ita atory, as a whole in -1 Athenaum “The book is interesting for ifa 
tereating and often dramatic, make it a book more obvioua insight into life in the Australian bush.” 
worth reading and enjoyable tnan is at all common.” ; 

The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, | HER MEMORY. 

Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master MAARTEN8. 
during the French Revolution. By 8 . WEIR Vail Mall Gaoette - 
MITCHELL, M.D. 

Speaker. - “ That it is a fascinating tale is not to be 

denied..Frangoi* is a delightful creation.There skill; there is not one that is not an admirable 

s plenty of adv« mure in the story.” > portrait.” 


By Maarten 


It is a moat delicate hit of 
workmanahip, and the sentiment of it is as exquisite 
as it is true. All the characters are drawn with rare 


THE 


Sale over a Quarter of a Million Copies. 

NOVELS OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3a. ad. each. 

NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

Already Pabliched: 

DEL LIE’S MEMORIES. QUBBNIB’S WHIM. 

WBB WIFIE. MART ST. JOHN. 

BABBABA HE ATHCOTE’S TRIAL. ROB LILIAS. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. NOT L1KN OTHER GIRLS. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. UNCLE MAX. 

HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

Standard.—" Mies Rosa Nonchette Carey's novel* are deservedly popular. They oonoern the great 
middle class. They contain plenty of incident, a liberal allowance of love-making, and usually end with 
marriage and happiness.’’ 

NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

GAVOUR. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 

Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

Daily News.— * This is the first biography of the great Italian statesman that has been published since 
his correspondence, which throws so much light upon his career, was given to the world.” 


Price Is. The JANUARY NUMBER of 

THE ARG08Y. 

Contains 

A COMPLETE STORY 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 

Author of “East Lynne.” 

CONTENTS of the JANUARY NUMBER of 
THE ARGOSY. 

1. THE SCAPEGOAT. A Complete Story. By Mrs. 

Kinky Wood, Author of “ East Lynne.” 

2. THE TOWER GARDEN. A Serial Story. Chapa. 

I.—IV. Illustrated. 

3. HEAVENLY PROBLEMS. 

L A CONVENT IDYLL. 

6. GHOSTS and HEALING WATERS. By Cklklxs 

W. Wood, F.R.G.8. Illustrated. 

8. DEAD SEA FRUIT. By Lady MabgaeitMkjssdis. 

7. THE BULWARK and its HUMOURS. 

A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 

LIFE'S YEAR. 


The JANUARY Number of the 

$ax (Magazine 

is now ready at all Booksellers’, in which 

TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 

are now appearing: viz.— 

“The Game and the Candle,” 


RHODA BROUGHTON, 

AXD 

“ Young April,” by 
EGERTON CASTLE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Google 
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The Literary Week. 

The statement that Sir William Harcourt is contemplating 
a book on Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke is, we 
understand, without any foundation in fact. Were the 
ex-Leader of the Opposition to attempt such a task he 
would be walking upon well-trodden ground. Within the 
last dozen years or so we have had the monograph on 
Bolingbroke by Mr. Hassall, and the discourse on the same 
subject by Mr. Churton Collins. Of the full-blown bio¬ 
graphies, that by Macknight, dating from 1863, still ranks 
highest, those by Harrop and Cooke coming in a fair 
second and third. The two Lives published in 1770 and 
1774 hardly count. 


Me. George Bedway writes to us: “In your issue of 
December 24 is a paragraph stating that the sum of 
£260,000 has been received at the Times office for copies 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In the same issue is a 
complaint from Mr. Nutt that he cannot obtain 500 
subscribers of 10s. 6d. for the Dictionary of British Folk¬ 
lore. You remark that ‘there is no limit to what the 
public will spend on books if only the public is approached 
in the proper way.’ I am sure that all who are interested 
in the sale of books will anxiously await your explanation 
as to the right method of ‘ approaching ’ the public. In 
the first place, you will no doubt inform us as to the 
amount expended in advertising the Encyclopedia Britannica 
scheme.” 


We are not prepared to contribute to the solution of 
Mr. Bed way’s problem, beyond remarking that the Times 
seems to have hit upon a satisfactory method of approaching 
the public. 


The magazine article which is first printed with every 
circumstance of publicity and then denied is becoming a 
regular monthly feature. The January number of the 
Quiver offers us the latest specimen. Therein may be 
found “Beminiscences of a Former Maid of Honour,” in 
tfhich her Majesty the Queen is credited with a number of 
remarks on peace and other matters. An official statement 
has now been made denying utterly the truth of the Maid 
of Honour’s reports. 


A few months ago the New York Critic underwent a 
complete change. It passed suddenly from the state of a 
weekly paper to that of an illustrated monthly magazine. 
A new development is now upon it. Henceforward this 
excellent periodical will be associated with the publishing 


Price Threepence, 

[Registered as a Newspaper .] 


house of Putnam’s, and will be becomingly beautified. 
Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and Mr. Joseph B. Gilder 
remain the editors. 


Me. Georoe Wyndham, M.P., names as the two books 
which in 1898 have most pleased and interested him Mr. 
Henley’s collected Poems and Mr. Kipling’s The Day's 
Work-, and Vice-Admiral Colomb, whose reply to our 
request is also belated, names the Duke of Argyll’s Unseen 
Foundations of Society and The Life of Lord Lyons. 


A good story illustrating the difficulty of printing trans¬ 
lations of the Bible is told in the January number of the 
Bible Society Reporter. In a distant island, copies of the 
New Testament had, for the first time, been placed in the 
hands of the natives, who were diligently studying them. 
One day the missionary, in his private reading, discovered 
that the passage, “ It is required of ministers that they be 
found faithful,” had been rendered in the vernacular, “ It 
is required of ministers that they be faithfully hanged.” 
An “e” for an “a” in the rendering of the local word 
for “ found ” had made all the difference. The error was, 
happily, corrected before any effort had been made to 
reduce this precept to practice. 

Mr. Dent’s new edition of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
with coloured pictures, is distinguished by a reproduction 
of the bas-relief portrait of the late Mrs. Craik in the 
Abbey at Tewkesbury, the city described in the book. 
We reproduce this interesting illustration: 



FROM THE MEMORIAE TO MRS. CRAIK AT TEWKESBURY. 
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We reproduce this week 
from the British Museum 
Autographs George Eliot’s 
dedication of the MS. of 8 _ 

Adam Bede to George Henry 
Lowes. On the same sheet " 
of paper the novelist added 
these particulars : “The first 
volume was written at Rich¬ 
mond, the second at Munich 
and Dresden, the third at 
Richmond again. The work 
was begun on October 22, 

1857, and finished on Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1858. A large por¬ 
tion of it was written twice, 
though often scarcely at all 
altered in the copying; but 
other parts only once, and 
among these the description 
of Dinah and a good deal 

of her sermon, the love-scene between her and Seth, 
‘Hetty’s World,’ most of the scene in the two bed¬ 
chambers, the talk between Arthur and Adam, various 
parts in the second volume which I can recall less easily, 
and in the third, Hetty’s journeys, her confession, and the 
cottage scenes.” 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION ON THE M8. OF “ ADAM BEDE.' 


The “Etchingham Letters” in Comhill have already 
provided a parody of Maeterlinck. In the January 
number Ossian is chosen for similar treatment. Ossian 
is read so little that some of the point of the burlesque 
may be missed; but the exercise is funny in itself. Here 
are passages: 


On p. 557 will be found, among “Things Seen,” a 
transcript from child life illustrated by a drawing of 
Cruikshank’s. Concerning this cut, which is from Cruik- 
shank’s Grimm, the author of the article writes: “ May I 
beg that the fox picture be treated tenderly, for it is full 
of ‘ association ’ for us. Mr. Ruskin—a dear friend of 
ours—gave us one of the proof etchings for the original 
edition. ... I remember distinctly how Mr. Ruskin 
pointed out the sense of ‘wind’ in the fox drawing.” 

Many distinguished persons have lately written “Among 
my Books.” The gentleman who is known as Dan Leno 
has now joined them, one chapter of his recently published 
autobiography bearing that title. We cull some blossoms: 
“ I bought a little while since a book called The Canterbury 
Tales, by a Mr. Geoffrey Chaucer, and it just shows what 
humbugs these authors are. I assure you that the stories 
in the book have nothing whatever to do with the Canter¬ 
bury [music hall]. ... I am not much of a linguist, and 
that’s why I can’t tell you anything about Scotch novels 
until they are published in an English translation. ... I 
am never tired of reading Paradise Lost. Perhaps that’s 
because I never start on it; but I really must say I think 
it is one of Dickens’s failures.” 


Mr. Leno also remarks: “They say that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, but I doubt it; for even in 
times of peace a sword may come in handy for chopping 
wood or carving an autumn chicken, and you can’t do 
much in that line with a pen without crossing the nib.” 
. . . “If I make enough out of this first book to enable 
me to retire from the stage, and devote myself to literature 
for the remainder of my life, I do not see why I should not 
write a book every year.” We trust not. 


I met railway porters in fight. I took the tickets. I 
alone of all the Etchinghams took the tickets. I felt the 
strength of my soul. 

The traveller shrinks in the midst of her journey. 8he 
shrinks from a fellow-traveller who eats jam sandwiches. 
Horror possesses her soul. Horror possesses the enervated 
soul of Laura. 

Fat was the man from Glasgow who ate jam sandwiches. 
Fat and heated and red. Exulting in the strength of his 
appetite. O ye ghosts of heroes dead! behold Laura 
boxed up in a railway-carriage with a fat man eating jam 
sandwiches. We looked, we wondered. Laura shrank. 

One of Mr. Crockett’s new stories, called “Little Anna 
Mark,” begins in this number. 


We say one of Mr. Crockett’s new stories, because 
another has just begun in the Windsor and another will 
start in the Christian World next week. Meanwhile “ The 
Silver Skull” is still running in the Pall Mall Magazine, and 
possibly there are others which we have overlooked. 


Of Mr. Kipling’s Morning Post articles entitled “A 
Fleet in Being ” we have already spoken. To a reprint 
of them in book form, which Messrs. Macmillan have 
issued, Mr. Kipling has added a few notes. One, called 
“ The Beauty of Battleships,” we reproduce: 

Do not believe what people tell you of the ugliness of 
steam, nor join those who lament the old sailing days. 
There is one beauty of the sun and another of the moon, 
and we must be thankful for both. A modern man-of- 
war photographed in severe profile is not engaging; bat 
you Bhould see her with the life hot in her, head-on across 
a heavy swell. The ram-bow draws upward and outward 
in a stately sweep. There is no ruck of figure-head, bow- 
timbers or bowsprit-fittings to distract the aye from its 
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outline or tbe beautiful curves that mark its melting into 
the full boBom of the ship. It hangs dripping an instant, 
then, quietly and cleanly as a tempered knife, slices into 
the hollow of the swell, down and down till the surprised 
sea spits off in foam about the hawse-holes. As the Bhip 
rolls in her descent you can watch curve after new curve 
revealed, humouring and coaxing the water. When she 
recovers her step, the long sucking hollow of her own 
wave discloses just enough of her shape to make you wish 
to see more. In harbour, the still waterline, hard as the 
collar of a tailor-made jacket, hides that vision; but when 
she dances the Big Sea Dance, she is as different from her 
Portsmouth shilling photograph as is a matron in a 
macintosh from the same lady at a boll. Swaying a little 
in her gait, drunk with sheer delight of movement, per¬ 
fectly apt for the work in hand, and in every line of her 
rejoicing that she is doing it, she shows, to these eyes at 
least, a miracle of grace and beauty. Her sides ore smooth 
as a water-worn pebble, curved and moulded as the sea 
loves to have them. Where the box-sponsioned, over¬ 
hanging, treble-turreted ships of some other navies 
hammer and batter into an element they do not under¬ 
stand, she, clean, cool, and sweet, uses it to her own 
advantage. The Hew Navy offers to the sea precisely as 
much to take hold of as the trim level-headed woman with 
generations of inherited experience offers to society. 

The little book is a most excellent one, and the new notes 
should make its possession necessary also to all thdse who 
may have read the articles as they appeared. 

American and English publishers are continually ex¬ 
changing ideas. Who's Who in America is now in active 
preparation for a Chicago firm. 

The pleasure of poetic pains is known also to the great 
chemists. At a recent dinner of the Chemical and Physical 
Society of University College, London, Prof. Bamsay, the 
discoverer of argon, who was the chairman of the evening, 
sang a song of his own writing, entitled “ The Atmos¬ 
pheric Gases, 0 ! ” We quote two stanzas and the chorus : 

The wardly race may riches chase. 

And Tiches still may fly them, O! 

And, tho’ at last they catch them fast. 

Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O ! 

Chorus —Here’s toe their masses, O! 

Their atomic masses, O ! 

The happiest hours that e’er I spend, 

Are spent among the gases, O ! 

Gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 

A pint of liquid airie, O! 

A tube or twa of impure Neon, 

I’ll never hae a carie, O ! 

Chorus —Here’s, &c. 

We wonder if Prof. Bamsay numbers the divine afflatus 
among them. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke will give a series of six lectures 
on Browning’s poetry in the Botanical Theatre of Uni¬ 
versity College, London, beginning on the evening of 
Thursday, January 19. The first lecture will discuss 
Browning’s early unpopularity and late popularity; the 
second will contrast him with Tennyson; the third and 
fourth will draw attention to his knowledge of nature, music, 
and art; and the fifth and sixth will be devoted especially 
to three poems—“Paracelsus,” “Sordello,” and “Pauline.” 


Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, author of the volume recently 
published in the “ Heroes of the Nations ” entitled Saladin: 
and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem , has just been 
appointed Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin. 


Beautiful in white vellum, with sage green ribbons, 
comes Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. The volume is one of 
the publications of the Vincent Press, Birmingham, a 
distant cousin of the Kelmscott Press. The line seems to 
us too long, and we resent the absence of a title-page; 
otherwise the book has comeliness. But does anyone read 
Rasselas to-day ? 


Mr. Max Beerbohm, pursuing his studies among the 
dramatic critics, has now given us his idea of Mr. Joseph 
Knight’s configuration. Mr. Knight combines with his 
theatrical work the control of that most interesting of 
papers, Notes and Queries. 



THE EDITOR OF ‘ SOCKS AND QUERIES” A8 SEEN BY 

MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 
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From Australia comes to us Brooks's Australian Christmas 
Annual, a budget of story, verse, and picture, on familiar 
Antipodean lines. The authors include Mr. Henry Lawson, 
Mr. A. B. Paterson, and Mr. Victor Daley, none of whom, 
however (as is usual in Christmas numbers), are repre¬ 
sented quite by their best. This is the first year of 
publication of Brooks's Annual, and we hope it may 
continue. 


The London suburbs are gradually finding their his¬ 
torians. Even the newest suburb is built upon old ground, 
and on the sites of estates and mansions of historic interest. 
We observe that the Annals of Ealing, by Edith Jackson, 
has just been published. Ealing, as we know it, is a 
very modern, though decidedly conservative offshoot of 
London, but Miss Jackson has easily endowed it with a 
history of six or seven hundred years. 

M. Zola, while in England, has written a story for the 
anniversary number of the Star, which is due some day in 
January. Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I., will illustrate it. 

Several correspondents have written to give the answer 
to the charade by Lewis Carroll quoted in last week’s 
issue. The answer is “ Imagination.” One gentleman, 
*'C. S. 0.,” claims Lewis Carroll’s five pounds for tho 
following original charade, in which he asserts no use of 
imagination has been made: 

My first is followed by a bird, 

My second's met by plasters ; 

My whole’s more shunned but less absurd 
Than prigs or poetasters; 

’Tis also a symbolic word 
For architect’s disasters. 

We can believe that the expenditure of imagination was 
small, but not that it was entirely dispensed with. And, 
in any case, the offer of five pounds was not ours. 


Bibliographical. 

“ There is talk,” says the Bookman, “ of a biographical 
edition of Dickens on the lines of Mrs. Ritchie’s bio¬ 
graphical edition of Thackeray.” But do we not, to a large 
extent, possess such an edition already ? Charles Dickens 
the younger prepared “ introductions biographical and 
bibliographical” for (I think) at least nine of his father’s 
novels (including the most notable of them), which Messrs. 
Macmillan published a few years ago in a very neat and 
handy form. Of course, no firm but that of Chapman & 
Hall can issue a complete edition of Dickens; but mean¬ 
while it seems to me that what the younger Dickens did in 
the instance named may be said to hold the field, so far as 
“ biographical introductions ” are concerned. 

Great is the mental activity of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
who, it seems, is about to give us yet another book about 
Wellington. He has published within nine years or so 
some fourteen books, besides editing others. He began 
in 1889 os a writer of fiction, issuing two novels in that 
year, and following them up with another in 1891, and 
a fourth in 1895. He is to be credited with three collec¬ 
tions of essays— Meridiana, Post-Mar Uliana, and Rainy Lags 
in a Library ; with three historical works— Scottish Land 


Names, Dumfries and, Galloway, and Robert the Bruce ; with 
three biographies—those of Mr. W. H. Smith, Queen 
Victoria, and Sir Charles Murray; and, lastly, with a 
volume called Memories of the Months. Not a bad record 
for a decade or less. 

I see that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book on The Savoy 
Opera is to appear in a second edition. I hope the author 
has noted that on page 156 of the first edition the cast of 
“The Mikado,” which he gives as that of the first production, 
in 1885, is really that of the revival of 1887. A book of 
reference like this ought to be as accurate as possible. I 
will not dwell on Mr. Fitzgerald’s sins of omission in tho 
case of the Gilbert-Sullivan pieces, but it is a pity he does 
not give more information. For instanco, he fails to record 
that the first performance in England of “ The Pirates of 
l’cnzuuco ” took place at Penzance itself on December 30, 
1879, and that its first representation in America took 
place on the following evening in New York—the first 
English performance not occurring till April, 1880. 

V riting about Edwin Booth in Actors of the Century 
Mr. Frederic Whyte mentions that of his Hamlet and his 
Othello M. E. W. Sherwood gave an account in a New 
"iork paper. “ M. E. W. Sherwood,” continues Mr. 
Whyte, “is evidently a woman—an Irishwoman, one sus¬ 
pects.” Who, one mildly wonders, was the lady (if a lady 
it was) ? She could not be the Mrs. Mary Martha Sher¬ 
wood, of religious-story fame; but she might, possibly, 
bo the Mary E. Sherwood who lives in American literary 
records as the author of The Sarcasm of Destiny, Manners 
and Social Usages, and othor works which have not, I fear, 
attracted much attention on this side of tho Atlantic. 

The “Bibelots” series, with which Messrs. Gay & Bird 
have already made a beginning, is to be edited, I see, by 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe. Mr. Briscoe is the librarian of the 
Free Library at Nottingham (so handsomely housed in the 
College buildings), and has displayed a feeling for litera¬ 
ture, as apart from mere books, such as librarians do not 
always exhibit. He has given much time to local 
arc! neology and antiquities, and is the author of Notting¬ 
hamshire Facts and Fictions, Old Nottinghamshire, a 
Popular History of Nottinghamshire, and so forth. But to a 
wider public he has offered The Songs and Sonnets of R. 
Millhouse, Curiosities of the Belfry, Gleanings from God’s 
Acre (a collection of epitaphs), and the like. 

The new edition of Rasselas, to which reference is made in 
another place, is the first for some time. The latest reprint 
appears to have been that which Messrs. Putnam added to 
their “ Knicker-bockor Nuggets ” some half-dozen years 
ago. Before that, came Messrs. Cassell’s cheap reprints 
(at sixpence and threepence), and, before that again, two 
issues from the Oxford Warehouse with notes by Dr. Hill. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s shilling edition, though fifteen years 
old, is, I suppose, still in the market. 

Says the authoress of A Ranchicoman in New Mexico 
(just published): “ I cried in my wrath to one who, like 
Gamaliel, cared for none of these things.” “ Gamaliel ” 
is good. 

In my penultimate paragraph last week, for “ fullest ” 
read “ feeblest.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Religion of the Great Pyramid. 

The Book of the Matter. By W. Marsham Adams. (John 

Murray. 6s.) 

The righteous man after death, says Mr. Adams in effect, 
is taken by unseen hands to a region above the earth, 
where he is set to perform those “ tasks of justice ” which 
he may have left unfulfilled while in the body. He is 
exposed to temptation, but repels the tempter, and his 
senses are restored to him. The stains which he has 
contracted are burned from him by fire, and he is left 
alone for a space. Later, he is taken in hand by another 
unseen one, and is shown all the places of the lower world. 
He is clothed with a spiritual or “ astral ” body, which 
seems to be distinguished from the other by knowing 
neither passions nor affection. He converses with the 
“ Starry Spirits,” the “ intelligences of the transcendent 
spheres,” and again repels spiritual enemies, of whom the 
chief appears to be Sloth. He visits the Well of Life, 
where he is fed with celestial food and regenerated 
“ by reunion with the new-born soul his own] amid 
he living waters.” This reunion, however, does not take 
place immediately, but only after the soul has undergone, 
in the sight of the body, a series of transformations, 
bringing it “ nearer to the moral conditions of humanity.” 
This reunion also restores to the body its passions, of which 
it has now obtained the mastery. He then Sees a vision 
of “Immortal Beauty,” is taken through another ordeal 
by fire, and is shown the face of his teacher. His sins 
are purged from him, he is brought to judgment, and found 
guiltless. Thereafter he is “ illuminated,” and com¬ 
prehends all the secrets of the universe, holding converse 
with “ the seven supreme intelligences who over-arch the 
splendour of creation.” Finally, he is transported to the 
star Sirius, where a “ house ” is assigned to him, and he 
undergoes a further course of purification, which ends in 
his becoming united with the Deity. 

This is Mr. Adams’s creed, and we certainly have no wish 
to treat it with anything but the respect which is due to all 
religious belief when sincerely professed. But when a 
person of education comes forward—as Mr. Adams has 
done in this and in former books—with the deliberate 
intention of making unfamiliar statements as to the unseen 
world, we think we have a right to ask him how and from 
where he has obtained his information. Had Mr. Adams 
flourished a dozen centuries ago, he would doubtless have 
replied to such a question that he received it by direct 
personal communication with the Deity, and then, if he 
had the other qualifications demanded of a leader of men, 
he might have found himself surrounded by a band of 
devoted followers, ready to do his slightest bidding so long 
as they were assured of happiness in the next world, and 
the plunder of the unbelievers in this. Or, he might 
adopt a method revived with conspicuous insuecess in our 
own day, and declare that his transcendental knowledge 
was the result of “ initiation ”— i.e., that it was communi¬ 
cated to him under promise of secrecy by some one whose 
identity he was bound not to reveal. But being prevented 
by, as we would fnin hope, his Oxford training—for Mr. 


Adams was, as his title-page declares, at one time a Fellow 
of New College—or perhaps by modesty, from putting for¬ 
ward any such improbable explanation of the source of 
his wisdom, he takes a third and unexpected course, and 
tells us that he found it in the Great Pyramid. 

The statement, however, requires a little amplification. 
According to Mr. Adams, the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, with the consti¬ 
tution of the world beyond the grave, and with the correct 
motions of the sun and earth. These secrets they confided 
to the papyri generally buried with the mummies of 
persons of any importance from the XHth to the XXVIth 
Dynasty, and known to Egyptologists as the Book of the 
Dead. He further tells us that King Cheops, of the 
IVth Dynasty, fearing that in spite of this precaution 
they might yet be lost, caused to be built the Great 
Pyramid, in which they are enshrined in such a peculiar 
manner that the Book cannot be understood without the 
Pyramid, nor the Pyramid without the Book. Hence it 
was possible for Mr. Adams, on his second visit to Egypt, 
to visit the Great Pyramid, and, with the knowledge 
obtained by a previous study of the Book of the Dead, 
to penetrate its mysteries and to recover the creed which 
has been given above. 

Now, this story is to anyone having the slightest 
acquaintance with Egyptology inconceivably absurd. The 
Great Pyramid was, as Profs. Maspero, Wiedemann, and 
Flinders Petrie have averred, designed as a tomb for the 
remains of the deified king, who, after his death as in his 
life, was worshipped in the temple beside it. As such, its 
external form was determined by the ordinary construction 
of Egyptian tombs, and the arrangement of the interior does 
not show evidence of any deep design, the construction of 
the subterranean chamber having been abandoned before 
completion, and the upper part of the work being finished 
in a much rougher and more careless fashion than the lower. 
Nor does the Book of the Dead in any way correspond to 
the idea which an uninstructed person could form of it from 
the perusal of Mr. Adams’s works. Had it been reduced to 
writing before the time of Cheops and handed down in 
the same form until the conversion of Egypt to Chris¬ 
tianity, it might so far support Mr. Adams’s theories as to 
suggest that there was more in it than met the eye. As it 
is, the two hundred and odd chapters, into which it has 
been divided by modem science, have plainly been written 
by different authors, with different views, and at dates of 
which the earliest yet ascertained is four hundred years 
later than Cheops. These chapters, too, have never been 
found together in any one MS. Some of them are mere 
repetitions of earlier ones, while others profess to explain 
in a mystical or non-natural sense those of their pre¬ 
decessors which at the time they were written were under¬ 
stood in a literal and material one. And throughout they 
bear witness to the changes which every religion under¬ 
goes in course of time through alteration of environment 
and contact with foreign creeds. The solar worship of the 
Hyksos kings, the pantheism to which the ancient world 
seems to have turned in the sixth century b.c., and the 
constant intrusion of Asiatic and African gods into the 
Egyptian Pantheon, have all left their marks on the Book 
of the Dead; while the beliof common to all barbarous 
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peoples in the magical power of unintelligible words and 
phrases appeared in it from the very first. At length, the 
ever-increasing corruption of the text of this mass of 
heterogeneous and inconsistent material made its use too 
absurd for even Egyptian ideas of propriety, and in 
Ptolemaic times it was abandoned, its place being taken by 
small papyri from which was omitted all references to that 
part of the popular creed which had become obsolete. It 
would be as possible to extract harmony from a dozen 
instruments all playing different airs as to extract any 
rational and consistent doctrine from the Book of the Dead. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from the scientific stand¬ 
point Mr. Adams’s book is beneath consideration; we regret 
to have to say further that its literary method is, in our 
opinion, gravely reprehensible. That the author in his 
description of the interior of the Pyramid has led his 
readers astray can be seen by comparing the diagram given 
by him with the plans in Prof. Petrie’s careful survey, Prof. 
Maspero’s Origines, or even Baedeker’s Egypt. Nor need 
we trouble ourselves greatly over the arithmetic of an author 
who points out mystical affinities in measurements which are 
only “ nearly ” or “ within a yard or two ” within some ratio 
of each other, although to do so he takes six feet off the 
side of the Great Pyramid, and allows himself a latitude in 
dealing with the sun’s distance of a million miles. 
But these offences are light compared with the lack 
of frankness which he shows in dealing with the Book 
of the Dead. Mr. Adams is no tyro in such matters, 
for he has before published books purporting, at any rate> 
to be scientific and historical, and has also appeared, 
if we mistake not, as a University Extension lecturor. He 
must, therefore, know that in quoting in a popular work a 
document inaccessible to the general public it is his duty 
to take the best text obtainable, and either to make use of 
a translation by an acknowledged expert, or, if he prefers 
to make his own translation, to draw attention to the fact, 
and to give his reasons for differing from the generally 
accepted rendering. In the present case, the only version 
of the Book of the Dead which would help his argu¬ 
ment is the funerary ritual discovered by M. Maspero in 
the Saqqarah pyramids. This is really some evidence of 
the Egyptian creed at the time of Cheops, because it must 
have been buried during the two dynasties immediately 
succeeding him. But, knowing that he cannot find there 
any hint of the doctrines he requires, Mr. Adams passes 
over this, as he does over the splendid papyri of the 
Theban dynasties, whose Book of the Dead has been 
translated in most scholarly fashion, first by Sir Peter 
Benouf, and then by Dr. Budge, his successor as Keeper 
of Egyptian Antiquities at the British Museum. Instead 
of these, he chooses a papyrus of Ptolemaic times written 
at least 3,000 years after the building of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid, and at a time when the priests endeavoured to conceal 
their ignorance of their ancient religion under an affecta¬ 
tion of mystery. He makes no use of the English version 
of this by the late Dr. Birch, or of the French one by 
M. Pierret, one of the Keepers of the Louvre, and gives, 
without a word of notice or explanation, a rendering 
which we can only suppose he has made himself, but 
which differs materially from any yet attempted. For 
instance, he takes his title from the rubrio appended to 


the; 152nd chapter, which he gives thus: “This Book 
is the greatest of mysteries. Do not let the eye of 
anyone look upon it—that were abomination. The 
Book of the Master of the Secret House is its name.” 
We turn to Dr. Budge’s work on the Book of the Dead 
published this year, and we find that the chapter is not 
known before the Saite Dynasty, while Dr. Budge’s trans¬ 
lation of it runs: “ This is a composition of exceed- 
ingly great mystery. Let not the eye of any man what¬ 
soever see it, for it is an abominable thing for [every man] 
to know it; therefore hide it. ‘ Book of the Mistress of 
the Hidden Temple ’ is its name”—the “Mistress of the 
Temple” being evidently the cow (probably Isis or Hathor), 
whose portrait adorns the commencement of the chapter. 
Or let us take the opening words of the first chapter, 
which can, unlike the others, be traced back to the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, and which Mr. Adams reads “ when 
divested of the enshrouding imagery,” thus : 

“ Hail, Osiris, strong one of heaven!” says the Divine 
Wisdom, King of Eternity. “ I am the great god near the 
divine vessel; I have fought for thee; I am he among the 
divine beings who causes the Osiris to be justified before 
his enemies, the day of weighing the words of thy accusers. 
O, Osiris! I am one among the Divine Persous, the 
Child of the Holy Mother.” 

This, says Mr. Adams, has a “ striking significance when 
we reflect that, according to Catholic teaching also, the 
Divine Wisdom is the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, the Child of Mary.” We turn to M. Pierrot’s 
version and we find the chapter really begins: 

“ O OAris. Bull of Amenti [the underworld of the 
Egyptians] ! says Thoth [in the earlier papyri, ‘ Thoth is 
with me ’], O King of Eternity! I am the great god in 
the Sacred Bark. I fought for thee; I am one of those 
chief gods who make true the word of Osiris against his 
foes in the Judgment Day. Thy companions are mine, O 
Osiris ! I am one of the gods born of Nut.” 

Nut being the Egyptian sky-goddess, and the mother of 
Osiris and four other deities besides, but not of Thoth. 
It would be tedious to go on, but we can assure our readers 
that we have checked all Mr. Adams’s other references to 
the Book of the Dead that are traceable, and that we have 
not found one which is not similarly at variance with all 
the accepted versions yet published. 

From these facts the following dilemma results : either 
Mr. Adams has discovered a way of translating Egyptian 
which gives directly opposite effects to those hitherto 
adopted by scholars; or, finding the facts too strong for 
his theory, he has altered the facts to fit it. 


From the Celtic. 

The Three Foundations of Judgment. 

Bold design, 

Constant practice, 

Frequent mistakes. 

The Three Foundations of Learning. 

Seeing much, 

Suffering much, 

Studying much. 

Translated by Fiona Macleod in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
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The History of an Art. 

Lithography and Lithographers: Some Chapters in the History 
of the Art. With Technical Remarks and Suggestions 
by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, together with 
many Illustrations. (Unwin. £3 13s. 6d.) 

The centenary of the invention of lithography has been 
signalised by two events: firstly, by an exhibition in the 
western galleries of the South Kensington Museum ; and, 
secondly, by the publication of an illustrated quarto volume 
on Lithography and Lithographers. The former is remark¬ 
ably comprehensive, the object of the organising com¬ 
mittee having been to gather together a collection which 
should be “as complete as possible from the artistic as 



PORTRAIT DE FEMME. 
From the Lithograph by E. Manet. 


well/as the historic point of view.” But, in contrast to 
the representative character of the exhibition, the limita¬ 
tions of the book in question are sufficiently obvious. 
Written, as its authors ingenuously state in the opening 
words of the preface, “ for one sole reason—because the 
subject amused ” them, the work is to be regarded not so 
much as a serious and analytical study of lithography as 
a manifesto of the peculiar views and predilections of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. Not but that one at least of the 
authors can readily suppress an idiosyncrasy of his own 
when he chooses. Thus it is notable that in not a few 
instances, in the list of illustrations and elsewhere, a verbal 
distinction is made between lithographs proper—that is 


to say, between impressions printed from a stone upon 
which the artist has drawn direct - and those pictures which, 
on the other hand, are first “drawn on paper.by the artist,” 
and subsequently “ transferred ” to the surface of the stone 
and printed off by somebody else. Is not this the very 
same technical point which constituted the alleged libel for 
which Mr. Walter Sickert had to pay damages? If this 
be so, it is curious to speculate how far the plaintiff’s own 
words might have affected the verdict of the jury could 
they have seen the MS. or proofs of the work now pub¬ 
lished. Parts of it must have been in existence at the 
time, since it was begun, as the preface, dated November, 
1898, tellsus, “ about five years ago.” “About” is vague, 
it is true ; but the book had been in hand, on the shortest 
computation, two years before the action for libel was 
heard. 

The heading of the first chapter, “ The Cellini of 
Lithography,” suggests a parallel which is far from 
happy—nay, it is an outrage against the memory 
of honest Aloys Senefelder to liken him to such a 
man as the Italian goldsmith. Both wrote an auto¬ 
biography, but there the similarity between them ends. 
The one was a vandal destroyer of art treasures—an 
unscrupulous peculator and a murderer to boot; whereas ■ 
the other was an original inventor, and a man, more¬ 
over, whose conscientiousness and altruism over and 
over again militated against his attaining to worldly 
prosperity or success. Cellini was a soldier of fortune all 
his days ; Senefelder, living in poverty and privation, was 
driven to sell himself for military service only for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining the necessary sum to' prosecute the 
experiments for the perfecting of his great invention. But, 
even so, the fruits of his devoted sacrifice were denied to him. 
His soldier’s career at Ingolstadt lasted no more than 
a day and a night, when he was discharged, on the ground 
that, not being a native of Bavaria, he was not legally 
qualified to serve in the army of that State. How poor 
Senefelder was discovered the authors do not record; but 
bearing, as he did, the baptismal names of Johann and 
Nepoinuk, it may well be that, when the moment of enrol¬ 
ment arrived, he was promptly identified for a citizen of 
Prague, of which place St. John Nepomucene, martyr of 
“unconquered sacramental silence,” is one of the most 
venerated patrons. Space does not permit us to follow 
the various vicissitudes of Senefelder’s life, or the progress 
of his wonderful discovery. It is enough for us, accepting 
the invention and the elaboration of lithography as accom¬ 
plished facts, to judge of its results as we find them. The 
authors trace the history of the craft from its origin to its 
first introduction into France, and the high level of de¬ 
velopment to which it was brought in that country; and 
its earliest practice in England down to the present-day 
revival of lithography on both sides of the Channel. All 
this, and more, being recounted, the book concludes with 
a chapter of critical and practical suggestions. 

And here, notwithstanding that the letterpress is both 
useful and readable in its way, one may yet complain of 
the authors for the choice of illustrations they have repro¬ 
duced. That many of the items selected can boast of 
technical qualities of some distinction is not for a moment 
to be disputed. Take the two typical instances given* 
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herewith. That Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s judgment in pro* 
nouncing Manet’s portrait of a woman "remarkably fine” 
is a right one from the point of view of execution may bo 
allowed; but that the picture is a pleasant object to look 
at it would be rash to claim.* And as for the portrait of 
the elder Dumas, does it not owe its attractiveness to a 
derived interest, rather than to any inherent beauty of 
the drawing as such ? It may, indeed, win longevity, as 
the authors predict; but, in that oase, it will not be 
on account of any abiding oultus of Deveria, but because 
there will always be found readers of The Count of Monte 
Christo and The Three Musketeers, and they will be glad to 
see what their favourite novelist looked like in the flesh. 
No; if a book of the nature of that under review is to 
fulfil any definite objeot, it ought to make the art with 
which it deals better appreciated and more widely practised 
^han heretofore. This is not to be effected by the display 



ALEXANDBE DUMAS IN 1880. 
From th$ Lithograph If Achilla Deviria, 


either of the eccentricities or the platitudes of the process; 
but by demonstrating for how many an aesthetic pleasure 
the world is indebted to the special art in question—pleasures 
which, without its offices, would have been non-existent. 
But it is not too much to say that had lithography never 
achieved any results more attractive than those now 
published, the world might have dispensed with it alto¬ 
gether, and have been left none the poorer for the loss. 
It may fairly be contended that, whereas the sum of human 
happiness is increased by every physically beautiful thing 
that is called into being, an art which cannot produce any 
addition of its own to the existing stock has so far failed 
to justify itself as occupying a place in the universe at all. 
However, it is not on the [esthetic capabilities of litho¬ 
graphy that the authors care or profess to insist. Neither, 
according to them, is it of any moment whatever en what 
material the drawing be made—whether on the stone 
itself, on metal, or on paper. (In the name of reason, 


then, why do the draughtsmen of their school trouble to 
procure transfer-paper with a surface mechanically pre¬ 
pared to imitate the actual texture of stone?) The 
authors point is that the essence, " the whole art of litho¬ 
graphy, is surface-print 'ng ” ; in which case the artist’s 
handiwork and the tools he uses are of minor importance, 
and lithography resolves itself into a mere process of com¬ 
mercial reduplication! How characteristic is this of the 
Transatlantic attitude of mind towards the arts! But 
for ourselves it is most unsatisfactory. We are not 
convinced. W. W. 


An Epic of the Sea. 

The Cruise of the “ Cachalot .” By F. T. Bullen, First Mate. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Among the stores of new information packed in Mr. Bullen’s 
pages there is a little fact that peeps persistently and 
continuously between the lines—which is, that among 
literary schools there is not one to compare with the sea. 
All potential writers should go to sea; all writers who are 
tired should go to sea. For, in spite of Mr. Bullen’s 
apology in his too modest preface, “ the manifold short¬ 
comings of the work will ... it is trusted, be laid ... to 
the limitations of the writer, whose long experience of sea 
life has done little to foster the literary faculty ’’—the sea 
has been his great instructor. The sea is the ally of 
thought, the simplifier of rough ways, the awakener of 
romance, the eternal wizard. The sea is the only begetter 
of this fascinating work. 

Mr. Bullen has given us in these pages an epic of 
whaling, and he has presented it with that forcefulness 
and simplicity with which the epic is associated. He 
begins at the beginning by showing how, at the age of 
eighteen, after six years’ sea experience, he joined a 
whaler in the harbour of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
That is on the first page. On the last page we see the 
whaler being towed in to New Bedford Harbour once 
again, three years later, and Mr. Bullen gives us the 
sailor’s valedictory “ So long! ” It is just such symmetry 
and lack of extraneous matter that the epic demands. In 
the interim the most wonderful things have happened: 
the monsters of the deep have been fought and, after 
terrific encounters, conquered; storms have arisen com¬ 
parable only to the terrors of chaos; velvety and delicious 
calms have fallen, transforming the rude ocean to the 
waters of paradise; strange lands have been sighted and 
explored ; once a ship manned solely by the dead drifted 
before Mr. Bullen’s eyes; once, from his post at the mast¬ 
head, he beheld captain and fourth mate (bully and giant) 
wrestle out of this world into the next; and always, what¬ 
ever is the matter of the moment, whether harpooning 
the whales or cutting them up, whether racing before the 
wind or blistering in a calm, always we hear the frothing 
of the wave crests or the sighing of the wind. The book 
is of the sea. 

The history of a cruise as a cruise could be made 
tolerable for nearly four hundred full pages by hardly any 
man, even the greatest, and the central interest of Mr. 
Bullen’s work, the core and newness of it, is the account 
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of the capture of the sperm whale, or cachalot. It is these 
glorious contests, where man is fighting with mammoth, 
that give his book its epio character. They play the part 
of supernatural machinery, of the conflicts of the gods. 
Mr. Bullen describes some tremendous scenes. Here, for 
example, is a passage: 

“ Lay off! Off with her, Louey! ” screamed the mate; 
and she gave a wide sheer away from the whale, not a 
second too soon. Up flew that awful tail, descending 
with a crash upon the water not two feet from us. “ Out 
oars ! Pull, two! 8tarn, three! ” shouted the mate; and 
as we obeyed our foe turned to fight. Then might one 
see how courage and skill were such mighty factors in tbe 
apparently unequal contest. Tbe whale’s great length 
made it no easy job for him to turn, while our boat, with 
two oars a-side, and the great leverage at the stern 
supplied by the nineteen-foot steer-oar, circled, backed, 
and darted ahead like a living thing animated by the mind 
of our commander. When the leviathan settled, we gave 
a wide berth to his probable place of ascent; when he 
rushed at us, we dodged him; when he paused, if only 
momentarily, in we flew, and got home a fearful thrust of 
the deadly lance. 

All fear was forgotten now—I panted, thirsted for his 
life. Once, indeed, in a sort of frenzy, when for an instant 
we lay side by side with him, I drew my sheath-knife, 
and plunged it repeatedly into the blubber, as if I were 
assisting in his destruction. Suddenly the mate gave a 
howl: “ 8tarn all—stam all! oh, stam ! ” and the oars bent 
like canes as we obeyed. There was an upheaval of the 
sea just ahead; then slowly, majestically, the vast body of 
our foe rose into the air. Up, up it went, while my heart 
stood still, until the whole of that immense creature huDg 
on high, apparently motionless, and then fell—a hundred 
tons of solid flesh—back into the sea. On either side of 
that mountainous mass the waters rose in shining towers 
of snowy foam, which fell in their turn, whirling and 
- eddying around us as we tossed and fell like a chip in a 
whitlpool. Blinded by the flying spray, baling for very 
life to free the boat from the water with which she was 
nearly full, it was some minutes before I was able to 
decide whether we were still uninjured or not, Then I 
saw, at a little distance, the whale lying quietly. As I 
looked he spouted, and the vapour was red with his blood. 
“ Stam all! ” again cried our chief, and we retreated to a 
considerable distance. The old warrior’s practised eye 
had detected the coming climax of our efforts, the dying 
agony or “ flurry ” of the great mammal. Turning upon 
his side, he began to move in a circular direction, Blowly 
at first, then faster and faster, until he was rushing round 
at tremendous speed, his great head raised quite out of 
water at times, clashing his enormous jaws. Torrents of 
blood poured from his spout-hole, accompanied by hoarse 
bellowings, as of some gigantio bull, but really caused by 
the labouring breath trying to pass through the clogged 
air passages. The utmost caution and rapidity of manipu¬ 
lation of the boat was necessary to avoid his maddened 
rush, but this gigantic energy was short-lived. In a few 
minutes he subsided slowly in death, his mighty body 
reclined on one side, the fin uppermost waving limply as 
he rolled to the swell, while the small waves broke gently 
over the carcase in a low, monotonous surf, intensifying 
the profound silence that had succeeded the tumult of our 
conflict with the late monarch of the deep. 

We do not say that this description is the best; but it is 
more easily detached from the book than are some others 


whioh we have marked; and though it Bays nothing of 
Mr. Bullen’s delicate sense of beauty, it sufficiently proves 
his vigour of style. 

Now and then Mr. Bullen is a little disconcerting. For 
example: “While thus ruminating [after the oapture of 
a big whale], the mate and Louis began a desultory con¬ 
versation concerning what they termed ‘ ambergrease.’ I 
had never even heard the word before, although I had a 
notion that Milton, in ‘Paradise Begained,’ describing 
the Satanio banquet, had spoken of something being ' gris- 
amber steamed.’ ” We were not prepared to find that 
Mr. Bullen had read “ Paradise Begained.” We do not 
doubt it for a moment; but his story gains nothing by 
the statement. In another place Mr. Bullen speaks of 
porpoises rolling and tumbling in their “ usual clownish 
fashion.” “Clownish” means two things: it means 
jocular and high-spirited, and it means ungainly. If Mr. 
Bullen uses the word in this latter sense, he is wrong. 
The porpoise is among the most graceful of moving things. 
Again, Mr. Bullen speaks of the Cachalot doing her hundred 
and fifty miles a day, and “pounding and bruising the 
ill-used sea in her path.” That is not good. The epithet 
“ill-used” is altogether forced, and “ bruising” is a bad 
word here. But these blemishes are nothing. The book 
is the thing, and the book is real, authentic, a piece of life. 


Chatter about Players. 

Actor* of the Century: A Play-Lover's Gleanings from 
Theatrical Annals. By Frederio Whyte. (George 
Bell & Sons. 21s. net.) 

There can be no doubt about it—the “players” are 
having it all their own way. Only the other day Miss 



MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

From a Photograph by H. N. King. 


Ellen Terry was the subject of an “ elegant ” monograph; 
now we have a bulky and even grandiose volume, devoted, 
not to ono player only, but to many. It would seem that 
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Mr. Frederic Whyte (whose title to honour, so far, is that 
he translated into English the English Stage of Monsieur 
Filon) was and is acquainted with a Monsieur Beau, who 
claims to have been “one of the pioneers of photography 
in this country.” “ There were, indeed,” says Monsieur 
Beau (in an appendix to Actors of the Century), “very few 
photographers in London at the time when, with Silvy, I 
introduced ‘ the full-length cartes-de-visite.’ We thought 
the best plan was to produce at first a series of theatrical 
portraits. . . . Therefore, the studio of Porehester-ter- 
race became the rendezvous of the most eminent of the 
‘ profession.’ ” 

Here we would appear to have the genesis of Mr. 
Whyte's present performance. He became acquainted 
with Monsieur Beau’s collection of player-portraits; “it 
seemed a pity they should not be shown also to the world 
at-large”; he got together some others; and, with the 



MIES KATE TERRY REFLECTED BY MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
From a Photograph by Adolphe liean. 


aid of Sir Squire Bancroft, the caricatures in Vanity 
Fair, and the Lyceum “ Souvenirs,” the pictorial part of 
Actors of the Century was arranged for. Mr. Whyte is 
quite frank about it. From the very first, he says, he has 
regarded the letterpress in his book as subsidiary to the 
illustrations. And so it is. There is really very little to be 
said for Mr. Whyte’s share in this imposing tome. To have 
translated Monsieur Filon into English is not equivalent 
to being an authority on the Victorian stage. Nor does 
Mr. Whyte pretend to be such. He writes a most 
engaging preface. He speaks of theatrical history as a 
literary “backwater” down which he “drifted quite 
recently and by chance.” “ I have sought in this book 
to make it known to others.” - “ My ideal reader is he, or 
she, who will come to these pages as ignorant of my 


subject as I was then, but as ready to be interested and 
entertained.” 

Only to readers who are as ignorant of the subject as 
Mr. Whyte was, confessedly, till “quite recently,” can the 
text of this volume be recommended. And only then with 
a warning. They must not suppose that this book is a 
comprehensive guide to the biography of the most notable 
players of the century. It is nothing of the sort. Being 
confined within the limits of 200 pages, it could scarcely 
be so. It is really only a kind of rapid risumi of the 
topic, set forth in a style which seems intended to be airy, 
but becomes before very long a little monotonous. To Mr. 
Whyte, certainly, must be given the credit of having 
“ got up ” his authorities with care and used them with a 
certain amount of literary skill. He strings his facts and 
his quotations together with some tact. The worst of it 
is that one grows tired of the long procession of citations. 
Mr. Whyte’s reliance upon his predecessors is almost too 
pathetic. He trots out Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, and 
Charles Lamb, and William Hobson (“The Old Playgoer ”), 
and George Henry Lewes, and Westland Marston, and 
Henry Morley, again and again; even concerning 
matters within the memory of the ordinary middle-aged 
playgoer he is never tired of calling upon Mr. Dutton 
Cook, and Mr. Barton Baker, and Mr. William Archer, 
and Mr. Joseph Knight, and Mr. Clement Scott, and even 
upon Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Walkley, to assist and 
fortify him in his narrative. 

Especially and admittedly inadequate is Mr. Whyte’s 
discourse on the players of this generation. He allots 
about fifty pages to “ The Days of the Kembles ”; about 
sixteen to Kean and J. B. Booth; about thirty-six to 
Macready and his contemporaries; about fifty to the stage 
in the ’fifties and the ’sixties; and about twenty-five to 
“ The Era of Irving.” Obviously, the last-named measure 
of space is not nearly sufficient for the purpose. And the 
same lack of comprehensiveness extends to the department 
of portraiture. The illustrations are not at all fully repre¬ 
sentative, and are by no means always well chosen. There 
is no portrait of William Cresvvick, or James Anderson, 
or Barry Sullivan, or Charles Dillon, or John Clarke, or 
Leigh Murray, or Mrs. Nisbett, or Miss Glyn, or Miss 
Herbert, or Miss Heath, or Mrs. German Heed (Miss 
Horton), or Miss Amy Sedgwick, or Miss Litton, and 
so forth, and so forth. 

Many portraits, however, the volume does contain; and 
though a certain proportion of them are somewhat trite, 
others have unquestionable interest and, it may bo, value for 
the playgorng enthusiast. The Bancrofts, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Kate Terry, Adelaide Neilson, Buckstone, Compton, 
Sothem, Charles Mathews, Dion Boucicault, Toole, and 
others figure here in characters and under conditions not 
hackneyed and therefore acceptable. At the worst, Actors 
of the Century may be accounted, at any rate, a handsome 
table-book for the use of families in which theatrical sym¬ 
pathies are well developed. 

To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, run to iby books: 
they presently fix thee to them, and drive the other out of thy 
thoughts. They always receive thee with the same kindness.— 
Thomas Fuller. (From “ The Pleasures of Literature amt the 
Solace of Bonks," by Jo’eyh Shaylor.) 
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Memoirs of a Model Lord Chancellor. 

Memorials: Part IT., Personal and Political, 1865 1895. By 
Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selbome, Lord High 
Chancellor. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Thebe is something about Lord Chancellors, far more 
than about the Lord Chancellorship, which commands a 
wholesome respect. The office, in a sense, has fallen on 
evil days; so evil that a worldly calculation even crossed 
the guileless mind of Roundell Palmer whether it would 
be worth his acceptance, stripped of what someone has 
happily nicknamed “ Eldon-dom.” Palmer, however, was 
one of the most conscientiously logical of men, and having 
become a lawyer he decided to culminate as the topmost 
lawyer of the land, instead of (as at one time was within 
the bounds of possibility) aspiring to become its prime 
minister. That he made a first-rate Lord Chancellor, 
under the very difficult circumstances of Mr. Gladstone’s 
two early administrations, everybody knows. He was one 
of the typical sort of level-headed, cool, sagacious, and 
eminently dignified Englishmen who generally hold this 
post, and who, as above hinted, are apt to command even 
greater respect for themselves than for their office. This, 
by the way, explains the embarrassment of the authorities 
at the National Portrait Gallery, faced by the problem 
where to hang some hundreds of distinguished men all 
reduced to a monotonous mediocrity of levelling scarlet 
robes. 

Those who have studied the “ Lives of the Chancellors” 
will be conscious of a similar feeling. There is too much 
Woolsack about them. The greater the Chancellor, the 
greater (in general) the bore. It is a relief after this 
tirade to come upon a Chancellor whose main interest lies 
outside his office. Roundell Palmer, afterwards Earl of 
Selborne (named from the estate which he purchased in 
old Gilbert White’s district), was a man of exceptionally 
interesting traits. Intensely religious by nature, he made 
the unusual experiment of carrying his religion into public 
life. The effect of this may be imagined. He was the 
despair of Gladstone, who could invent no better way of 
reasoning with his inconvenient scruples than by offering 
him douceurs. The first trouble with Gladstone arose over 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, the second over 
the Irish Land Act, the third (which led to a permanent 
and open severance) arose out of the Midlothian Home 
Rule campaign. The following is a part of the somewhat 
sweeping estimate which Lord Selbome gives of his 
erstwhile leader and idol: 

There was in his thoughts about many things, and in 
bis language with all its glitter, an involution and indis¬ 
tinctness which made his footing less secure than it 
seemed and his guidance less safe. With great appearance 
of tenacity at any given moment his mind was apt to be 
moving indirectly down an inclined plane. It was not 
his habit to look all round a question or to take in with 
equal patience both sides of an argument. When not 
a partisan, he was generally an antagonist. He had no 
consistent or settled respect for law. He had a propensity 
towards intellectual subtlety and casuistry which was apt 
to mislead him as to the proportions of things; and he 
was not a good judge of the characters of men. He was 
too readily influenced by opinions which fell in with his 


own wishes or feelings and by the men who held them; 
and was impatient of the dry light of facts, when facts 
told the other way. Hence he often saw facts through 
a partial and distorted medium. 

Nevertheless, if excessive probity failed to win complete 
appreciation in the circles in which it was practised, 
humbler mortals were not slow to pay the tribute of 
whole-hearted respect. “ Here,” said a House of 
Commons policeman, showing some visitors round, “ sits 
Sir Roundell Palmer. He is a man. There is not another 
like him in all England. Do you think any other man 
would have refused to sit on the Woolsack because it went 
against his conscience ? Or is there another man in 
England working as he does, who would get up early for 
church on Sunday and then go and teach a Bible-class ? ” 
There is this additional point about the encomium, that its 
subject would have asked for no higher meed of praise. 

Yet for all his practical religion there was no cant about 
Lord Selborne. Outsiders, perhaps, will think that the 
pieties of domestic correspondence, of private bereave¬ 
ments, and so forth, are rather too freely sprinkled through 
these memoirs; but allowances must be made for this. In 
all business affairs Lord Selborne was an exceptionally 
capable man of the world. His conduct of the Alabama 
case on behalf of England, while revealing one of the 
worst farces of justice on record, won for himself at least 
unstinted credit. His legal reforms are universally 
recognised and welcomed; and if opinion was more divided 
on the question of his judgment in the Folkestone ritual 
case, no one has ever dared to impugn the soundness of 
his law. Taken all round, Lord Selborne was a man to 
feel proud of; a man who never did a shady thing or 
harboured a shady thought; a power for honesty and 
straightforwardness in the State, and a capable Englishman 
to the core. His very justice renders these memoirs, like 
Aristides, a little less than palatable ; one sometimes longs 
for a dash of venom. And not finding it, one feels a sense 
of emptiness, commingled with admiration. 


A Hint for Next Summer. 

Loyal Lochaber. By William Drummond-Norie. (Morison 
Brothers. 21s.) 

The length of this book will, we fear, partly defeat the 
intentions of its author. The completion of the West 
Highland Railway and of the new line to Mallaig has 
thrown Lochaber and all its romance open to the enjoyment 
of the easy-going tourist. To the tourist, therefore, Mr. 
Drummond-Norie addresses himself—but in a volume of 
fifty chapters, of nearly five hundred pages! Into these 
pages he has collected, with an industry and enthusiasm 
which excite our admiration, “ all that is of most 
interest in the authentic history and traditionary lore 
of Lochaber.” To say this is to say all we can 
say with profit. Mr. Drummond-Norie’s book does not 
challenge the scholar. It is a budget of information and 
narration and song and photographs. He who would 
revel in the romance of the Highlands, the deeds of 
Lochiel, the terrors of Glencoe, the fortunes of Montrose 
-nd Claverhouse, the drama of “ Forty-five,” and then 
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pass to less tortured times and follow the lives of High¬ 
land regiments, and gallant Highland gentlemen who 
fought at Waterloo and Alma, may turn to these pages 
with full assurance of hope. Nor will the confirmed 
dipper into books lose entertainment here as his eye lights 
on the records of Highland forays and the clash of clans, 
or such snatches of ballad as this from “ The Standard 
of the Braes of Mar,” in which the supporters of the 
‘‘Old Chevalier” (James VIII. of Scotland, III. of 
England) are named in almost Biblical style: 

Wha wadna join our noble chief, 

The Drummond and Glengarry: 

MacGregor, Murray, Hollo, Keith, 

Panmure and gallant Murray; 

MacDonald’s men, 

Clanranald’s men, 

Mackenzie’s men, 

MacGilvray’s men, 

Strathallan’s men, 

The Lowland men 
Of Callander and Airlie. 

Another snatch is from the old ballad of Sheriffmuir, 
in which the indecisiveness of the battle is recorded with 
a laughing thrust at the Marquis of Huntly, whose steed, 
Florence, “ ran fastest of a’.” 

There’s some say that we ran, 

And some say that they ran, 

And some say that nane ran at a’, man; 

But one thing I’m sure 
That at Shirra-muir, 

A battle there was, that I saw, man ; 

And we ran, and they ran, 

And they ran, and we ran, 

But Florence ran fastest of a’, man. 

We said that this book was too long. It will not be too 
long for Highlanders. Only to the Sassenach will it seem 
formidable, and for him we think Mr. Drummond-Norie 
might have done more. For instance, a marginal gloss 
would have been very helpful in pages so crowded with 
names, facts, and dates. The book is notably well pub¬ 
lished and illustrated; indeed, we have rarely seen small 
photographs of scenery as good as those which abound in 
these pages. 


More Readers Wanted. 

The Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books. Com¬ 
piled by Joseph Shaylor. (Wells Gardner & Darton.) 

“ What ! another damned great volume; always writing, 
writing, Mr. Gibbon! ”—Mr. Andrew Lang plays with 
this speech of a Royal Duke in his Introduction to 
Mr. Shaylor’s volume. It is a pretty alliance, for Mr. 
Lang writes books (What! another damned great volume 1) 
and Mr. Shaylor is connected with their distribution, 
Mr. Lang ripples on this theme of reading like Simois, 
and is as tinklingly plentiful as the dropping well at 
Knaresborough. He naturalises on readers, finding 
them to be “a little flock scattered sparsely about the 
land, some in London, several in Glasgow, two or three, 
perhaps, in such a trifling village as Dundee.” They 
aye not gregarious; for the gregarious “ there are 


plays, operas, the Royal Academy, and lectures.” Mr. 
Lang is certainly himself in these twenty-one pages. 
Being desired to praise books he laughs at them who do 
so, not sparing even “ the great students, Dean Farrar, 
Mr., Arthur Balfour, Mr. Hain Friswell, Bacon, and 
others.” Being entreated to fan the love of books, he says 
that “the indifference, or hostility, to reading is humsn, 
natural, and has always existed.” Of course, Mr. Lang is 
serious at bottom, or, shall we say, in elusive parentheses: 
you may still gather that he reads books, and that he does 
not object to your reading them too, at your own 
indiscretion. And so we come—cool and receptive— 
to Mr. Shaylor’s sheaf of pronouncements on the use 
and pleasures of reading. Mr. Shaylor has collected 
just as many good extracts as will go into a pretty cover 
and then into a coat pocket. Its handiness and clearness 
are the qualities in which his book is preferable to Mr. 
Ireland’s larger collection, The Booklover’s Enchiridion. 
We have here the confessions of seventy-five authors as 
various as Fuller and Lord Rosebery, Cobbett and Mark 
Pattison, Ben Jonson and Lord Macaulay, Coleridge and 
Mr. Sidney Lee. The extracts are well chosen, and are 
presented on a pretty page, with the authors’ names and 
the dates of their births and deaths in a ruled margin. 
For frontispiece we have a reproduction in photogravure 
of Meissonier’s picture, “ A Reading at Diderot’s House.” 
Mr. Shaylor is to be thanked for his useful and appetising 
pages. 


Preparatory to Symonds. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Renaissance. By Lilian 
F. Field. (Smith & Elder. 6s.) 

Miss Field covers an enormous amount of ground in a 
very brief space. She has to deal with the literature, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, during these crowded 
centuries, of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and England; 
and withal to keep in mind the relations of these, on the 
one hand, to the revival of learning, on the other, to the 
religious reformation. She seems to us to have accom¬ 
plished her difficult task very well. The book is capitally 
ordered and arranged; the essential is properly kept in 
the foreground ; and the writing is clear, sympathetic, and 
scholarly. No one wishing to take a general survey of the 
ground before plunging into the treatises of Mr. Symonds, 
or any other voluminous writer, could find a better book 
for his purpose than this. Naturally, to Mr. Symonds and 
others Miss Field owes much. She modestly disclaims 
any pretensions to originality or research. In a book of 
this size there was hardly room for either; but there 
was plenty of room for judgment, critical faculty, and 
taste; and of these qualities Miss Field has shown herself 



Postscript. 

Two works in memory of the late Aubrey Beardsley lie 
before us : Volpone the Fox (Smithers) and Aubrey Beardsley 
(the Unicorn Press). In the latter volume Mr. Arthur 
Symons examines the art and character of his friend, and 
in the other Mr. Robert Ross performs a like office. 
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Mr. Symons is the more subtle, Mr. Boss the more 
gossippy and externally informing. The main part of Mr. 
Symons’s critical memoir has already appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review , but here is a passage from his new 
preface written for this slender volume: 

I think Beardsley would rather have been a great writer 
than a great artist; and I remember, on one occasion, when 
he had to fill up a form of admission to some library to 
which I was introducing him, his insistence on describing 
himself as “ man of letters.” At one time he was going 
to write an essay on Lee Liaisons Dangereuses, at another 
he had planned a book on Rousteau. But his plans for 
writing changed even more quickly than his plans for 
doing drawings, and with less profitable results in the 
meantime. He has left no prose except that fragment of 
a story [ Under the Hill ] ; and in verse only the three 
pieces published in the Savoy. Here, too, he was terribly 
anxious to excel; and his patience over a medium so un¬ 
familiar, and hence so difficult, to him as verse, was in¬ 
finite. We spent two whole days on the grassy ramparts of 
the old castle at Arques-la-Bataille, near Dieppe; I work¬ 
ing at something or other in ono part, he working at “The 
Three Musicians,” in another. The eight stanzas of that 
amusing pitxie of verse are really, in their own way, a 
tour de force ; by sheer power of will, by deliberately say¬ 
ing to himself, “ I will write a poem,” and by working 
with such strenuous application that at last a certain result, 
the kind of result he had willed, did really come about, he 
succeeded in doing what he had certainly no natural 
aptitude for doing. 

Mr. Boss, in Volpone, offers many biographical details, and 
in that way supplements Mr. Symons, whose criticism is 
more acute and searching. The artist’s illustrations to 
Ben Jonson’s play are few and far between, resolving 
themselves into a frontispiece and five initials. One or two 
of the latter are remarkable. 

Shelley’s poem, “ The Sensitive Plant,” is one of the 
strangest and least understood of his works. Students of 
Shelley will therefore be interested in a new edition of 
this poem, published by Mr. Dent and illustrated by Mr. 
Laurence Housman. Mr. Housman has not only inter¬ 
preted the poem in his drawings, he has interpreted his 
drawings in a note. “ I have endeavoured,” he says, “ to 
make evident in my drawings the particular way in which 
this poem has appealed to me.” The note concludes : 

Man’s sense of beauty is his own : it is not Nature’s. 
The aim of all art is to restrict Nature, and teach her that 
her place is not in the high places of men ; and one only 
admires Nature because in the present strength of our 
civilisatiou we ars strong enough to pet her. Hannibal 
was a better judge of the trus unsightliness of Alpine 
scenery than we ourselves. 

Mr. Housman’s drawings are full of delicate symbolism. 
Uniform with this reprint we have “The Deserted Village ” 
(Dent), with illustrations in photogravure. Mr. Eichard- 
son leaves too little to the imagination. For example, 
he does not reinforce but he weakens the poem by his 
drawing of the emigrants of “Sweet Auburn” proceeding to 
their embarkation. The waggon piled with their worldly 
goods, the weeping and lingering, the sea stretching away 
from the very foot of a country lane, and the ship waiting 
on the horizon—it is all too complete and theatrical. 


Fiction. 

Love is Not so Light. By Constance Cottere”. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Tub cleverness of this book is so persistent, and so 
elusive in its subtlety, as to be almost fatiguing. Miss 
Cotterell has an abundance of fine wit, and she is prodigal 
of it. Also, she has a dislike for plain statements which 
amounts nearly to a disease. About facts she scorns to 
be explicit. You must guess, you must add one hint to 
another, and so conjecture; you must balance probabilities 
and come to a conclusion; but she will never tell you. 
Thus the Quaker hero, Anthony Marshmoor, lives with 
two women, Anna Marshmoor and Phoebe Penington. 
You know that Anna is Anthony’s sister, but who is 
Phoebe ? Niece ? Half-sister ? Cousin ? Betrothed ? She 
might be either; when the tale is half through you learn 
definitely, by means of dialogue, that she is Anthony's 
cousin. 

Beduced to its elements, the plot of the book is a 
simple one, following an old recipe: take several couples, 
matched by nature; mix them up thoroughly, and then 
sort them out. On such a slender foundation Miss Cotterell 
has built a wonderful superstructure of delightful and 
dazzling intrigue. She writes extremely well (we empha¬ 
sise the first adverb); she has much discernment, and a 
gift for revealing character in conversations; her wit, as 
we have said, is fine and plenteous. 

And yet, though the book well deserves to be called 
remarkable, there is a suspicion of futility in it. As 
brilliance interweaves itself with brilliance, we ask our¬ 
selves : To what end ? Certainly we are interested, but 
we are not vitally interested. The story does not grip us. 
The fact is that it is smothered in cleverness and subtleties. 
It is over-deoorated. So it happens that the plain parts 
give us most pleasure, are really the most effective. There 
is a scene of simple transparent passions between Anthony, 
the Quaker, and Lady Sallien, the typical “ bad woman,” 
which actually is more completely successful than anything 
else in the book. Here is part of it: 

He swung round suddenly and altogether, as they move 
a ship’s gun by the pressure of a finger. 

She tossed her foot with a petulant movement, and the 
slipper fell to the ground, and left a small lace-stockinged 
foot hanging in the air above it. Anthony stood still and 
looked at it. When Phoebe dropped her knitting-needles 
he always picked them up. 

“ Poor little foot, you’ll get so oold,” murmured Cicely 
Sallien, with the divine silliness which had onoe caused 
Sir James Sallien deliriously to forget, and now with sorrow 
to remember, the first Lady Sallien’s cast-iron common 
sense. 

Anthony fell on his knees and pioked up the slipper and 
put it on. It was not unlike a nightmare to him. The 
touch of the foot burnt him. The fire of it was in his face 
as he got up and stood over her. She laid her head back 
and looked lazily up at him, and he saw the little bright 
auburn floating curls against the green silk of her cushion. 

“ You giant,” she murmured. 

Miss Cotterell has proved that she is enormously clever. 
We fancy that she is more than that; and we hope that 
by self-restraint and discretion in the use of her gifts she 
will prove us in the right. 
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Moonlight. By Mary E. Mann. 

(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Miss Mann has written at least two other novels (we learn 
the fact from her title-page), but they have not come our 
way. Therefore we are not called upon to make odious 
comparisons. The present one is thoughtful, well put 
together, and altogether interesting. There is no scamped 
work. You can read the book right out to the end, and 
the last chapter is as conscientious as the first. Angela 
Mayes, daughter of a bankrupt gentleman - farmer, is 
received out of kindness into a provincial grocery and 
drapery shop. The manners and customs of this establish¬ 
ment provide a rather grim and dismal setting to the 
earlier part of the story. 

“ You’ll look far more as one of our young ladies should 
look when you’ve learnt to turn up your hair, Miss,” she 
went on to Angela. “ We shouldn’t fancy the style you 
done your hair in here—nor yet the customers wouldn’t. 
What age might you be ? ” 

“ I’m seventeen,” said Angela shortly. “ My hair’s 
only been let to grow two years, and it isn’t long enough 
to turn up.” 

“ I’ve wore my hair in a knot here at the back of my 
head since fifteen,” Mrs. Parker averred. She felt the 
small, tight-looking knob beneath the little lace cap as she 
spoke. “There’s never any knowing what a customer’ll 
take offence at, and you’ve got to be careful. There’s Miss 
Bobby, for instance; we learnt quite by ohance she’d lost 
a lady who’d come after ribbon-velvet through her habit 
of eating peppermint lozenges after dinner. One day a 
matter of a few peppermints, and another a head of hair 
that don’t suit, perhaps ! There’s never any telling, and 
you can’t be too particular.” 

Angela becomes engaged to a young veterinary surgeon, a 
good fellow, but less of a gentleman than she is of a lady. 
He goes away to seek his fortune, and Angela, removed 
from the shop by a rich unde, falls in love with Henry 
Scard. They are on the point of marriage when she 
discovers that her aunt also loves him, and flies from the 
house in agony of mind. In her despair she marries the 
veterinary surgeon, who has just returned home, and 
Henry Scard turns up in pursuit a few hours too late. The 
book ends on the unrelieved tragic note, and, indeed, a 
more subtle and pervading humour would have been 
throughout an improvement. Even the tragedy would 
have stood out in sharper relief. The title is not a good 
one, for “ Moonlight ’’ is only the quite irrelevant nick¬ 
name of one of the characters. 


The Queen’s Serf. By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

If you are hanged and survive you become the Queen’s 
serf. That is a curious fact which, together with other 
agreeable items, Miss d’Esterre-Keeling has fished 
assiduously up from chronides of the time of Queen Anne. 
Indeed, her assiduity is only too apparent. Ambrose, the 
youth whom this strange lot befel, is a simple, clean- 
souled lad, and the little lady who supplies the love 
interest has a certain charm. The acquaintance was made 
after this manner: 

She was not greatly different from the run of little girls 
of the prettier sort. He could see her face very distinctly. 


It was a tender-foreheaded little face, delicately rounded 
at the cheeks; the soft, full lips were of a vivid red, and 
gold shone in the hair .... From one sporting action 
she passed to another, and finally she made cheeses, not as 
the daughter of my host of the Nag’s Head Inn should 
fitly have made cheeses, beside a chum among the pans, 
but here in the open under the stars, turning nothing 
round but herself, and doing that now here, now there, 
and at last within a stone’s throw from the boy. A run, a 
Catherine wheel, and the little maid sank down into a 
curtsey with inflated dress not ten steps from the stone on 
which sat Ambrose Gwinett. 

Which is a pretty introduction, if somewhat wordy; only 
you cannot distinguish “Vivid red” by starlight. 

The author is a stylist of almost morbid sensitiveness. 
A footnote, for instance, to a transcript from a chronicler’s 
inventory of a fair—which, indeed, upon our coarser sense 
had seemed to exercise a certain rough charm—informs 
the critical reader that she “ eschews ” responsibility for 
its style. The adventures of Ambrose in Florida, his return 
home, and his rehabilitation in the eye of the law by the 
discovery that the man for whose murder he had been 
sentenced lived to be drowned in the penultimate chapter, 
may be read without fatigue. And the character of the 
hero, which met every injury with a spontaneous forgive¬ 
ness that was quite unaware of itself, is revealed with a 
certain genial humour. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Geobqe Markham. By Elizabeth Mayne Reid. 

The name of Mayne Reid is an honourable one in every 
school; and a story by the widow of the gallant captain should 
be kindly received. Mrs. Mayne Reid has written a romance 
of the West. It is sensational and sentimental by turns, 
and is, perhaps, a thought too conventional here and there. 
(Sonnenschein. 2 s. 6d.) 

The Geeen Passion. By Anthony P. Vert. 

Now there be divers passions, says the Introduction, and 
these be divers colours. The good passions are white, golden, 
silver, and red. The evil are black and green, and jealousy is 
green. Hence this is a novel of jealousy. It is a restless book, 
written partly in diary form, partly in letters, and partly in 
dialogues. The hero is a journalist aud the other characters are 
extremely modem and extremely vulgar. (Greening. 3 s. 6d.) 

Madonna Mia. By Clement Scott. 

Ten short stories full of sentiment. “ Madonna Mia” tells of 
a couple who were married lovers (“ they had mutual interests, 
tastes, loves, and joys ”), but when Mr. HeDry Dayrell recited 
“The Raven” and “Annabel Lee” Elaine listened in a kind 
of stupor. Later, she disappeared, but came back ‘ ‘ across 
the misty harvest fields ... she had not seen Dayrell; and 
she never saw him again . . . but a shadow had passed over 
two lives; and a chill struck two hearts that had deeply loved ” 
A much better story to our mind is “ Drifting,” in which we 
make the acquaintance of an actor who has left his wife, and 
after thirty years of drifting is landlord of the Shakespeare 
Inn at Yokohama. But here, again, sentiment is overdone. 
(Greening & Co. 3 s. Gd.) 
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Views. 

Paper Money as a Standard of Value. 

By Alfred Russell Wallace. 

The proposition embodied in this heading will seem to 
most persons to be an absurdity; but I hope to be able 
to show from the statements and admissions of orthodox 
authorities that paper money, under proper regulations, 
would be the most permanent, and therefore the best, 
possible standard of value. I presume that the late 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons was a trustworthy authority on 
the subject; and in his volume on Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange he gives some important facts and 
principles bearing upon this question, and these I shall 
take as the basis of my argument. 

1. He shows that gold has undergone great changes of 
value during the last hundred years, as determined from 
the average prices of fifty or a hundred of the chief neces¬ 
saries of life. The difference amounted to a fall of 46 per 
cent, from 1789 to 1809 ; while from 1809 to 1849 it rose 
145 per cent. Since 1849 it fell about 20 or 25 per cent.; 
while in the last twenty or thirty years all the authorities 
declare that it has risen considerably. 

2. Having thus shown that gold does not even 
approximate to a permanent standard of value—though 
I believe the alleged fluctuations are enormously 
exaggerated, for reasons which it would take too long to 
give here—he goes on to explain the various proposals 
which have been made to obviate the evils of such 
fluctuations by means of a “ Tabular Standard of Value.” 
A Government official—who might be called the Registrar 
of Prices—would collect the market prices of the list of 
commodities fixed upon to determine the value of money, 
and would publish the result monthly or quarterly, and 
the value of money so determined would be used to 


regulate all payments of debts, salaries, &c. “Thus, 
suppose a debt of £100 was incurred on July 1, 1875, and 
was to be paid July 1, 1878, and the Registrar’s table 
showed that in that interval gold had fallen in value six 
per cent., then the creditor would claim to be paid an 
increase of six per cent., while, if there had been a rise in 
the value of gold then the debtor would have a right to 
pay proportionally less than the amount nominally due.” 

He says there are only two difficulties—the determina¬ 
tion of the commodities chosen to fix the standard value, 
and the complexity introduced into the relations of debtors 
and creditors. The latter is, no doubt, a real objection, 
but it does not arise (as I shall presently show) when 
paper money alone is used. Neither is there any real 
difficulty in the former. What is needed is to take a 
representative selection of all the necessaries of life. These 
may be roughly classed as food, clothing, houses, fuel, 
and literature. For the first we might take meat, bread, 
potatoes, sugar, tea, butter, and beer; for houses timber, 
bricks, iron, glass, lime, cement, slates, and building land 
—and so on under the other headings. But the most 
important consideration is, that each item be taken in the 
proportion in which it is consumed in the country. This 
was seen by the original proposer of this method—Joseph 
Lowe, in 1822—but has been neglected by some modern 
writers. It would, therefore, be necessary, first to 
estimate the total quantities of each item consumed 
in the kingdom in a year, and then, representing the 
smallest quantity by one or ten, to give all the others 
their due proportions. The prices of these several 
commodities being ascertained on the average of a 
number of years to be fixed upon, a table would be 
formed, giving the money-value of the due proportion of 
each of the commodities. Then, by adding up these 
values, we should have a sum total which would represent 
with considerable accuracy the average cost of all the chief 
necessaries of life in the proportions in which they are 
consumed by the whole community. In order that money 
may retain the same purchasing power, and thus constitute 
a real standard of value, this same amount of money must 
always purchase the same amounts of all these commodi¬ 
ties. This can never be the case with gold or silver 
money, or with the two combined, but I will now show 
that paper-money may be so regulated as to have always 
the same purchasing-power. 

Prof. Jevons states the chief objections to inconvertible 
paper-money as follows: 

1. The great temptations which it offers to over-issue 
and consequent depreciation. 

2. The impossibility of varying its amount in accordance 
with the requirements of trade. 

The first of these objections does not arise when the 
whole purpose of adopting a paper-currency is to secure a 
permanent standard of value. The second objection must 
have been stated without due consideration, since nothing 
is more simple than to produce this “variationof amount”; 
and when the variation is such as to keep average prices 
steady, that steadiness will exist because the quantity issued 
is in accordance with the requirements of trade. This 
objection, which is stated at length under the heading 
“ Want of Elasticity of Paper Money” (p. 237), is really 
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completely answered by the method of the tabular 
“Standard of Value” (p. 329), but the two things are 
not brought together. 

In order to show how Prof. Jevons’s “ impossibility ” 
may be easily overcome, let us suppose the transition 
period to have been passed over: all gold coin being 
called in or having ceased to be a legal tender, and 
the paper-currency issued to the same amount. The 
Registrar of Prices, having determined that during the 
preceding year the purchasing power of this money is 
two or three per cent, greater than that of the standard as 
determined by his table of average values, and having had 
experience of the effect produced by a given increase or 
diminution of the currency, instructs the Mint to issue 
fresh money at a given rate per woek. This money is 
sent to the Treasury and is at once brought into circula¬ 
tion by being paid away in salaries, wages, purchase of 
materials, &c., in the various Government departments. 
There is thus no difficulty whatever in increasing the 
amount of the currency and thus diminishing its purchas¬ 
ing power. The Registrar of Prices carefully watches the 
effect upon the markets week by week, and month by 
month, and when he sees that the standard is very nearly 
attained he instructs the Mint to stop further issues. On 
the other hand, when prices are rising, owing to there 
being rather more money in circulation than is necessary, in¬ 
structions are sent to the Treasury to cancel a certain amount 
of the money paid in for taxes, stamps, &c., till the balance 
is restored. But this will very seldom, perhaps never, be 
necessary. The continuous increase of the population 
requires a constant increase in the currency, while another 
constant renewal is required to make good the losses by 
fire, water, and other accidents. And as the amount re¬ 
quired to keep average prices steady would be so carefully 
watched, the mere stoppage of the normal issues would in 
most cases suffice to bring back average prices when they 
showed any tendency to rise above the standard amount. 

The total gain to the country of such a currency would 
be very great. All the additions required to keep up with 
increase of population and to make good losses would be 
clear gain, and would probably amount to a considerable 
annual revenue; while during the transition from gold to 
paper an enormous amount of coin would be accumulated 
by the Treasury which might be kept as a reserve against 
foreign war expenses, or might be supplied to merchants 
as bullion of guaranteed quality for foreign payments. 
Silver and bronze coins for wages and small transactions 
might be continued in use, as they are both customary and 
convenient, but their actual value in metal might be 
reduced, thus giving a larger profit to tho Government on 
their issue than there is now. 

A convenient form for the £ 1 and £5 notes would 
probably be very thin tough cards of tho size of railway 
tickets, and of different colours. They would thus be very 
portable and easily distinguishable. They would be the 
legal tender of the country, and would always purchase, on 
the average, the same quantities of the chief necessaries of 
life. They would thus constitute a permanent standard of 
value—the ideal perfection of money; and would have the 
additional advantage of being a steady source of revenue 
to the country. 


H. Beyle (Stendhal.) 

The Man and His Art. 

Say what we will about the canons of art, criticism must 
ever be a matter of temperament. When Stendhal died, 
in 1842, Merimee and Balzac were, perhaps, the only 
admirers he possessed. Some years earlier Balzac had 
discovered him, and reviewed his famous Chartreuse de 
Parme in flamboyant pages of eulogy in the Revue 
Parisienne, to which Stendhal replied in a letter which 
may be fitly described as “ a great mystification” rather 
than his description of the Battle of Waterloo. Eor this 
celebrated battle is, like all Stendhal, debatable ground. 
As I have said, it is a matter of temperament. “You 
say, sir,” Stendhal ends his letter of thanks to Balzac, 
that you do not know English; you have the bourgeois 
style of Walter Scott in the heavy prose of the editor 
of the Dibats. Walter Scott’s prose is inelegant, and, 
above all, pretentious. One sets a dwarf who will not 
lose a line of his body. Your astonishing article, such as 
no writer ever yet received from another, I read, I dare 
how confess it, with shouts of laughter. Whenever I 
reached a somewhat strong eulogy, and I met one at every 
step, I saw the face of my friends reading it. 

Stendhal is a strange and unsatisfactory figure. Now 
his pages scintillate with wit and epigram; then they are 
as heavy and indigestible as lead. Either he interests 
extraordinarily, or he is the biggest bore imaginable. I can 
recommend no more dreary reading than his enigmatic and 
dull correspondence. You are never sure if you are deal¬ 
ing with a man of the world or a trumpet-major. He is a 
cross between a man of letters and a dragoon, and with the 
instincts of an aristocrat, has the manners of the people. 
Sainte-Beuve writes of him : 

Beyle’s defect as a novelist lies in the fact that he 
reached this kind of composition by criticism, and after 
certain anterior and preconceived ideas; he has not 
received from Nature that large and fertile talent of story¬ 
telling in which, according to the course of events, the 
personages, as one has conceived them, enter with ease 
and then move; he forms his personages with two or three 
ideas that he believes to be just and, above all, p'quant, 
and that at every moment he is busy in recalling. They 
are not living beings, but ingeniously constructed auto¬ 
mata ; nearly at every movement do we see the springs 
which the mechanic introduces, and touche s from without. 

In his article on Beyle, Balzac states La Chartreuse de 
Panne to be the masterpiece of the literature of ideas, and 
finds “the sublime flashing through chapter after chapter.’’ 
The misfortune for Beyle, he laments, is that he can “ only 
hope to find readers clever enough to understand him 
among diplomats, ministers, observers, the most eminent 
persons of society, the most distinguished artists—in a 
word, among the twelve or fifteen hundred persons at the 
head of Europe.” After this astounding statement a 
select Stendhal Society naturally followed. Who would 
not be among Balzac’s twelve or fifteen hundred? Not to 
be among the privileged few is to be one of tho mediocre 
majority. When I read Balzac’s analysis, I rather sym¬ 
pathised with Stendhal’s ungracious shou<s of laughter. 
The hero, Fabrice, whom Balzac calls “ that sublime 
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child,” is defined by Sainte-Beuve as “ugly (in character), 
vulgar, and commonplace, of a flabby and mediocre wit, 
weak, libertine, cowardly, without delicacy or honour.” 
Sainte-Beuve is the wiser guide in this circumstance. 
Speaking of Balzac’s grandiose article, the prince of 
critics says maliciously: “M. de Balzac has simply 
spoken of Beyle the novelist as he would like to be 
spoken of himself.” This is delicious, and reconciles us, 
who do not profess to belong to the privileged twelve 
hundred, and who, all in admiring the wit, the occasional 
brilliancy, the very striking qualities of Stendhal at his 
best, take no shame to ourselves in yawning over his 
monstrosities of style, his tiresome obscurities, and his 
exasperating faults as a novelist. 

It is the correct thing to go into raptures over the 
splendid presentment of small Italian court life in the 
famous Chartreuse. I own I cannot take this world 
seriously. It is the invention of Stendhal bored in his 
commercial and petty surroundings of Civita-Yecchia, 
where he was consul: a world of complex and surprising 
puppets, princes, duchesses, counts, marquesses, ministers, 
and archbishops, such as he found it refreshing to dream 
of when the miserable merchants around him drove him 
wild. I share the feeling of Sainte-Beuve after reading it; 
I want to read some simpler tale, where the unities are 
preserved, where human nature is large and kindly and 
intelligible. Such persistent subtlety as Stendhal’s is 
worse than the unintermittent sun of the East. You yearn 
for shade and the ordinary complications of life attuned 
to the taste of the “ mediocre majority.” 

A considerably more poignant book is Le Rouge et le 
Notr. This is a ruthless analysis of an odious little 
miscreant, Julien Sorel, who, educated beyond his con¬ 
dition, becomes a tutor in the house of his protector, 
a provincial mayor. The lad is passionate, ambitious, 
sensual, nervous, and heartless. He has every vice under 
the sun, and not a redeeming quality : his object is “ to 
get on,” and thus he begins by seducing his protector’s 
wife. Mme. de Renal is drawn with a touching and 
tender grace, in relief, by her fragility and delicate sen¬ 
sibility, with the implacable brutality of her infamous 
lover. He then seduces the daughter of a nobleman in 
Paris, another of his employers, and finally ends on the 
scaffold. In the sensational end Beyle pushes his idea 
too far, and the effectiveness of the analysis of such a vile 
nature as Julien’s is marred by the increasing monstrosity, 
which ceases even to be intelligent. 

What Stendhal has above and beyond all other 
qualities is originality. He writes like nobody else 
under the sun. He is himself in all things—rough, 
brilliant, obscure, tantalising, untutored, untrained, never 
cheap or commonplace, rising at times to heights of 
commanding genius, and at his dullest always remarkable. 

The Chartreuse de Parme is accepted as his masterpiece. 
This is certainly an extraordinary book. The early 
chapters are full of charming descriptions of Italian 
scenery; and very pleasing the development of Fabrice, 
who in first boyhood is a graceful and delicate figure—too 
young for blame or expectation. This vivid and com¬ 
plex Italian novel, written by a sympathetic foreigner, 
may be appropriately compared with another vivid and 


complex Italian novel, likewise written by a sympathetic 
foreigner—George Meredith’s Yittoria. Both havo the 
same defects, and something of the same qualities; but 
while the style of both writers is involved and trouble¬ 
some, and epigram is the salient feature in both, Mr. 
Meredith rises to heights of beauty in prose that Stendhal 
could never pretend to. On the other hand, Stendhal 
has a gift of evoking character, feature, and atmosphere 
far above the English novelist. The figures of Count 
Mosca, the Duchess of San Severino, and Prince Ernest 
of Parma are triumphs of art, not of nature, which is a 
very different thing. They are creations of fantasy, but 
colossal in their way. The complications of plot are 
astounding, and an excessive demand upon the reader’s 
interest is made in every chapter. It is not a breathless 
novel that you must read at a sitting, but it is a book 
that never permits the attention to wander. Everybody 
speaks brilliantly, more or less, in epigram. Nobody is 
natural. Hypocrisy is the dominant feature of society. 
The duchess is as noted for her sayings as Diana of the 
Crossways, only her sayings are never quite so dark in 
their glitter. You can read them running, and smile at 
ease. When introduced to the prince’s mistress, an 
avaricious countess, she says aside: “^he received me as 
if she expected a tip from me ”; and she dismisses a 
lover in a short note: “ Will you act for once like a man 
of wit? Imagine that you have never known me. I am, 
with a little contempt, your servant.” 

In all these scintillating and extravagant scenes 
Stendhal shows a spirit of comedy, of restless intrigue that 
should delight Mr. Meredith, so closely allied is this com¬ 
plicated art with his own. But the morsel that remains 
the most famous, and has been diversely qualified by “les 
Jeunes ” as the greatest mystification of literature, and by 
the admirers of Stendhal, “ as one of the finest things in 
literature” (the privileged twelve hundred of Balzac) is 
the powerful description of the Battle of Waterloo. When 
we read it, we are inclined to ask ourselves, as Fabrice did 
afterwards, whether we were really at Waterloo or not ? 
The battle is told in several chapters, too long for 
quotation in entirety. Here is a sample of Stendhal’s art: 

At that moment a ball broke against a line of willows, 
striking on the bias, and Fabrice had the curious spectacle 
of all those little branches flying aside and others as if 
raised by a stroke of scythe. It was then two o’clock. 
Fabrice was already in the enchantment of this curious 
spectacle, when a troop of generals, followed by twenty 
hussars, galloped across an angle of the vast prairie, on 
the edge of which he had stopped: his horse neighed, 
reared once or twice, then tossed its head violently against 
the bridle-rein. “ Be it so,” said Fabrice. Left to itself> 
the horse bounded off to join the escort behind the 
generals. Fabrice counted four bordered hats. A quarter 
of an hour later, from a few words of his neighbour, 
Fabrice understood that one of these generals was the 
celebrated Marshal Ney. His happiness was complete, 
though he could not guess which of the four generals was 
Ney. . . . The escort stopped to cross a large ditch full of 
yesterday’s rain : it was fringed with trees, and terminated 
on the left side of the prairie. Nearly all the hussars 
dismounted. The edge of the ditch was perpendicular 
and slippery, and the water was three or four feet below 
the prairie. Having by a dexterous manoeuvre succeeded 
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the first in crossing the ditch, one of the generals asked 
Fabrics how he had come by his horse; but the noise was 
too deafening for speech. The escort was galloping ahead, 
and Fabrice, dizzy, followed. “Stop,” cried a quarter¬ 
master. Fabrice perceived he was in a few steps of the 
generals, and precisely on the side they were inspecting 
through their field-glasses. Returning to the rank behind 
with the other hussars, he saw the biggeBt general address 
another, with an air of authority, almost scolding; he 
swore. “ Who is that general blowing up his neighbour?” 
he asked. “ The Marshal.” Fabrice contemplated, lost 
in childish admiration, the famous Prince of Moskowa, 
the brave of braves. . . . He heard a dry cry near 
him: it was two hussars falling, struck by balls, and 
when he glanced at them they were already twenty 
steps behind the escort. What seemed to him horrible was 
a horse all in blood struggling on the ground with his feet 
entangled in his intestines. The escort was galloping, and 
he understood that it was the balls that sent the earth flying 
on all sides. However hard he looked where the balls 
came from, he only saw the white smoke of the battery at 
an enormous distance, and in the midst of the continuous 
and equal snoring of the cannon, he seemed to hear dis¬ 
charges much nearer: he could make nothing of it. . . . 
He looked toward the enemy’s lines of red figures stretched 
widely, and he was astouished that they appeared so small 
The long files of regiments and divisions seemed no higher 
than hedges. A line of red cavaliers trotted towards the 
lower path the escort had taken. The smoke prevented 
distinguishing anything on the advancing side : sometimes 
galloping men detached themselves from this white smoke. 

. . . They crossed a tiny meadow, they flew, the balls 
came afresh, the marshal rode towards a cavalry division. 
The escort rode between the dead and the wounded; but 
this spectacle no longer made such an impression on Fabrice. 

. . . Suddenly the quartermaster shouted: “Don’t you 
see the Emperor?” At once the escort cried: “Vive 
l’Empereur! ” Our hero stared with all his might, but he 
only saw generals galloping followed by their escort. The 
long manes of their helmets prevented him from distinguish¬ 
ing their faces. ... It was some time since Fabrice had 
seen nothing but the earth flying in black crumbs under 
the action of the balls. They were behindaregimentof cuiras- 
seurs; he distinctly heard the grape-shot strike the cuiras- 
seurs, and he saw several men fall. The sun was low, and he 
was lying down when the escort, leaving a hollow path, 
wont up a little slope of three or four feet to ploughed 
ground. He heard a singular sound near him ; he turned : 
four men had fallen with their horses ; the general himself 
was overthrown, but he got up again, all covered with 
blood. Fabrice stared at the hussars on the ground : three 
were still twisting convulsively; the fourth cried, “ Drag 
me from under.” The quartermaster and two or three 
men had dismounted to assist the general, who, leaning on 
his aide-de-camp, strove to walk. He tried to get away 
from his horse, struggling on the ground and kicking 
furiously. 

The description runs on in this dexterous mingling 
of vague and precise detail, which, in its seemingly 
straggling method, is, in reality, consummate art. It 
reads like a terrible unending nightmare, such as the 
remembrance of a great battle would probably present 
to a mind fresh from such scones, illuminated by broken 
speech hoard above the hissing balls and roaring cannon, 
with action swift, automatic, and brutal. The battle 
rolls through thirty-five of the most curious pages in 
modern French literature. H. L. 



ELLEN THORNEYCBOFT FOWLER. 
From a Photograph bg Whitlock. 


A Younger Reputation. 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 

Miss Fowler has published several volumes, but she 
owes her reputation to one book alone. It has been said 
in dispraise of the present era that young authors are in 

the habit of leaping 
to fame upon a sin¬ 
gle work. But young 
authors have been 
doing this for quite 
a long time. Scott 
did it; Byron did it; 
Dickens did it; Char¬ 
lotte Bronte did it; 
and, indeed, when 
you come to consider 
the matter, the num¬ 
ber of writers who 
construct their re¬ 
nown by slow degrees 
is, and must be, ex¬ 
tremely small. There¬ 
fore, when Miss 
Fowler thought fit 
to make a name all at once by her novel Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby she was merely following a hallowed custom. 

Previous to the publication of the novel its author had 
been known to the buyer of books as a versifier. Of her 
verses not much need be said. They are fluent and clever, 
and a certain witty philosophy runs through them; but 
there is an undoubted tendency on the part of the rhyme 
to dominate the sense. This is especially true of the frag¬ 
ments which, after the manner of Kipling, Miss Fowler 

has composed for the chapter headings of her novel, 

though we are ready to admit that some of these 
latter are wonderfully concise, neat, and apposite. They 
have form. And form, curiously enough, is just what 
the novel itself lacks. If it possessed that quality it 
would be more than a promise—it would be an achieve¬ 
ment. As things stand, we must regard it as a pro¬ 
mise. So viewed, it deserves generous praise. There 
is a flavour of individuality about it which is as charm¬ 
ing as it is rare. The “people called Methodists” 
have, perhaps, never before been treated in fiction with 
such humour and such sympathetic comprehension as 
Miss Fowler displays. Evidently she knows them in¬ 
timately. She has discerned their ideals, and set them 
forth almost with enthusiasm; at the Bame time their 
foibles have not escaped the causticity of her wit. It is 
the illustration of these foibles which originates the most 
humorous parts of the book. Readers will not soon 
forget the theology and morals of Martha, the minister’s 
servant. Nevertheless, it would be unjust to Miss Fowler 
to imply that the interest of the tale depends chiefly upon 
such passages as those we have in mind. She has one 
shining virtue—which in a certain respect resembles charity 
—and that virtue is constant, unfailing readableness. You 
may find a thousand faults in Isabel Carnaby, but you will 
read it. An adequate definition of “ readableness ’’ has 
yet to be made. For ourselves, we think it springs from 
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an author’s personality. At any rate, it is a mysterious 
something which fills you with an eagerness, when you 
have got to the end of one sentence, to begin the next 
without even infinitesimal delay. We do not believe that 
it is essentially connected with any sort of wit or humour; 
for Miss Fowler is not always witty, but she is always 
readable. 

She is always readable—and therefore she may do as 
she likes, defying the rules of technique and the laws of 
probability. Yet, though we very readily condone, we 
cannot blind ourselves to the shortcomings of Isabel 
Carnaby, and the more discriminating of Miss Fowler’s 
admirers will certainly expect something better next time. 
The construction of the book is faulty. Stripped of 
decorations, the tale is merely that of a lovers’ quarrel, 
and a most ordinary lovers’ quarrel to boot. There is 
nothing in the sequel to justify the expectations raised by 
the very elaborate description of Paul’s early environment. 
The prologue is quite unnecessary; if used, it should have 
been the epilogue. The incident of Isabel’s authorship of 
“ Shams and Shadows ” entirely fails to convince. The 
management of Paul’s windfall of thirty thousand pounds 
is naif to a degree. Further, and more important, Miss 
Fowler allows her good qualities rankly to luxuriate into 
bad ones. Exulting in her skill in dialogue, she is for ever 
writing dialogue (clever dialogue) which has no bearing 
whatever either upon character or the progress of the plot. 
The first conversation between Paul and Isabel is an 
example of this ; there are many others. Lastly, her love 
of the ridiculous sometimes leads her into the grotesque 
and the farcical Several of Martha’s narrations would do 
very well in a book of which the sole aim was laughter; 
but in a work of art professedly serious in intention they 
are inept, for the simple reason that they are obviously 
impossible. 

Miss Fowler’s crowning grace we have saved till the 
last, and we must state it in a word. Her power of 
characterisation is genuinely remarkable. She has a 
singular insight into human nature, and she makes her 
people live. They are not puppets ; they exist of them¬ 
selves, even the least of them. 


He, She, and the Library List. 

“ In a common liking for books,” says a modem essayist, 
“ may be found the sure basis of happiness in married 
life”—a dogma to which we can give no more than a 
partial assent. “A common liking for books”—that, 
indeed, is desirable. It were an ill-made match which 
yoked a book-lover with a bride who regarded books as 
no more than pieces of furniture. But if by his phrase 
our essayist postulates a liking for the same books, we beg 
leave to differ from him. The fact is one, it may seem, 
not widely understood, but none the less a fact it is, that 
the tastes of the sexes differ in this matter as in others: 
that there are men’s books and women’s books, and that 
the writer who most delights his women readers must be 
content with a lower place in the estimation of the men. 

The difference comes out most plainly in the case of 
fiction. Certain novels, no doubt, in the language of tbe 


Latin Grammar, “ common are to either sex ”—are read, 
that is, by women and men with a pleasure not unequal, 
yet based, probably, on the most dissimilar of reasons. 
But the dearest friends, the warmest favourites, of one sex 
will never be those of the other. There is no lack of 
instances to our hand. Mr. Kipling and Mr. Conan Doyle 
are two authors who have not much in common, yet they 
share this distinction—they both are men’s writers. 
(And at this point how. many a woman, if she condescends 
to read these words, will cry “ What rubbish! Why, 

I simply adore Kipling! ” and will quite fail to see 
that her choice of a verb has flatly contradicted 
her assertion. Unmoved by this outburst, we resume.) 
Mr. Kipling, be it repeated with increased emphasis, 
is a man’s writer. Here and there you may find a 
woman who appreciates his work aright—in which case 
she does not protest that she “ adores ” him. But we are 
generalising, and so perforce speaking of the mass. And 
there are numbers of men who spend but little time on 
literature, and even less in talking about it —hard-headed 
business men, whose leisure is but scanty. Seldom do they 
trouble to look at a novel; of the latest-risen star in the 
literary firmament they have never heard, often a hurried 
glance at the newspaper makes up the sum of their daily 
reading. But they buy every word that Mr. Kipling 
writes; they do not gush about his work—they are even 
averse from speaking of it, for it moves them in a way 
about which to argue were hard on profanity. With si'ent 
gratitude they buy his books, and read them over and over 
again. 

On the other side we may adduce another pair of 
names—those of Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr Merritnan. 
To apply the same test, men will road their books once, 
women will recur to them repeatedly, and each time with 
unfeigned delight. Effeminato they ure not, in any 
reproachful sense of that word, only—only they do not 
stir in most men that glow of enthusiasm with which 
women regard them. One might bring forward other 
examples, but perhaps the point nee.l not be laboured 
farther. Men’s writers there are, and women’s writers 
there are, and so they will remain to the end of the 
chapter. 

But to go further. To differentiate the two classes, to 
show what are the essential qualities which appeal to 
the two sexes—that is to pursue an inquiry more danger¬ 
ous and difficult. Perhaps it may be hinted that man 
takes his novel as a stimulant, woman as a sedative. Man 
looks for action, for power, for something which shall grip 
his imagination and take him out of himself. Woman 
prefers a tale which she can read or lay aside as she 
pleases, equably written, and with plenty of love-making 
in it. For humour she cares little; from any suggestion of 
satire she shrinks. She relishes minute analysis of char¬ 
acter and motive, she loves clever dialogue, and cares not 
a jot whether it furthers the real progress of the story. 
With the story, on the other hand, man is mainly con¬ 
cerned, and the character-studies, the descriptions of 
scenery, and the irrelevant chatter he incontinently skips. 
But the subject, we repeat, is difficult; and perhaps it were 
wise not to pursue it. What are the exact differences 
between the tastes masculine and feminine is fair matter 
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for debate. But that suoh differences exist is, we think, 
beyond contention. 

It behoves, then, wedded couples to reoognise the fact. 
So shallAngelina be the less grieved when Edwin impatiently 
flings down his novel, inquiring why she orders such 
“ drivel” from the library. So shall Edwin be permitted 
to read his novel of adventure without being suspected of 
sharing its villain’s bloodthirsty tastes. But to the 
budding novelist will oome the question—to which sex 
shall he address himself, since he cannot hope to win an 
equal popularity with both ? Probably the choice lies out¬ 
side his power. If it be not so, we would say loudly: “Follow 
your own bent; write your best; care not whether you please 
the one sex or the other.” But were he an especial friend, 
low in his ear we would add: “Find out what the 
women like and write it as fast as you can ; so shall your 
purse be heavy. For, in nine cases out of ten, she, not 
he, draws up the list for the circulating library.” 


The Contributors’ Playground. 

The Comma Bacillus. 

Thebe are two many commas in the world and they annoy 
me horribly. To-day I have been stumbling over this 
sentenoe which occurs in a newspaper—ladies’—sixpence. 
Men, who act thus, with, or without premeditation, must, 
undoubtedly, take the consequences of their folly. Now 
to read a sentence so printed hurts; it is like riding a 
bicycle over a wood pavement that is going to be repaired 
to-morrow. What is the use of commas? At the best 
they only fog the meaning; at the worst they ruin it by 
misplacement. The Greeks never worried themselves 
about commas but just went straight on without any stops 
at all; and they wrote some fairly good stuff. The 
original edition of Genesis appeared without stops or even 
vowels. And I don’t suppose that any subsequent work 
provided with commas at all angles has run into so many 
editions. Even to-day legal documents do not descend 
to punctuation because punctuation is vexation and litiga¬ 
tion and ruination. But what worries me most is the 
spread of inverted commas. (I know that only two of them 
are inverted.) If I write that there is a tide in the affairs 
of men or a divinity that shapes our ends the printer 
promptly ropes in the remark with quotes. He thinks I 
am trying to do Shakespeare out of his royalty. I did hope 
when the Academy put on immortality this autumn that it 
would shake off its inverted commas as Dr. Kenealy said 
like dewdrops from the lion’s mane. But the other day in 
reviewing an excellent book I said that Captain Kettle had 
bucked up against some rare toughs in his time. The 
printer roped me in. He thought I didn’t mean what I 
said. But I did. As a mere matter of expense think what 
a paper pays for inverted commas! 

It may be argued that you cannot tell dialogue from 
description without them. That is nonsense if we assume 
that the dialogue is really dialogue. I noticed this par¬ 
ticularly tho other night when I was taking my regular 
dose of Tristram Shandy in bed. My edition is cheap but 
eminently peaceful soporific and satisfactory. And on con¬ 
sideration I found that the pages looked so comfortable 


because they contained no inverted commas at all. I 
believe that is one of the reasons why I like reading the 
Bible. You have no idea how these unnecessary mon¬ 
strosities spoil a page until you have looked thoughtfully 
at a page whioh lacks them. 

P.S.—The printer might try to set this up without 
commas. It will read quite as dearly and sensibly without 
them. C. B. 


Vinegar Yard. 

Just now, when the eyes of thousands are turned to 
Drury Lane, it may not be superfluous to mention a 
change which will shortly be made under the walls of 
the old theatre. Yinegar-yard, hitherto a tnoroughfare, 
is to be converted into a cul-de-sac, and covered over, in 
order that it may form a shelter for playgoers. You cannot 
do such things in London without stirring up memories. 
The name Yinegar-yard has haunted this spot since the 
early years of the seventeenth century. Peter Cun¬ 
ningham quotes the burial register of one “blind John 
out of Yinagre-yard." This blind John died in 1624. Tho 
Yard was the centre of the old dub-land. Near it were 
Will’s and Button’s; and hard by, at the “ Crown,” the 
Eccentric Club held its meetings for a time. Yinegar- 
yard was a name in that day. Through it Charles Lamb 
probably toddled in a childish fever when he went to his 
“ first play” with those orders which his “godfather F.” 
—the oracular oilman of Featherstone-buildings—had so 
kindly sent. He entered the theatre by the door in Cross¬ 
court to which Vinogar-yard leads. In Yinegar-yard Mrs. 
Abingdon, the great personator of Lady Teazle, was 
born. Here the earliest Punch dinners were held in the 
roaring forties; and at this period the yard was famous 
for its tavern, “The Whistling Oyster.” This house 
had obtained its curious name in 1825, when its pro¬ 
prietor, a Mr. Pearkes, summoned all the town to see 
and hear an oyster which according to respectable authori¬ 
ties did produce, with its shell, a kind of whistling sound. 
The first volumes of Punch contain many references to, and 
at least one drawing of, this eccentric bivalve. Douglas 
Jerrold said that the oyster must have been crossed in 
love, and that it whistled to show it didn’t care. Thackeray 
had a story that he was once in the shop when an American 
came to see the performing oyster, which was kept in a 
separate tub with all the brine and bran it needed. The 
stranger pronounced it nought: he “ knew an oyster in 
Massachusetts which whistled ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and 
followed its owner about like a dog.” Such are the 
associations of this old, cold, much meddled-with little 
“ yard.” John o’ London. 


San Miniato (Florence). 

Thebe Sleep and Silence are for ever we3 ; 

And, in the endless gloom 
Of cold light coldly shed, 

The Angel of the Dead 
With folded hands sits on a tomb, 

Uncomforted. 

From “ Verses ” by .1 {and Holl-ind. 
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Three German Novelists. 

Ebers, Fontane. Meyer. 

Three German novelists of distinction answered the roll- 
call of death in 1898— Georg Ebers, Theodor Eontane, and 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. It would be a heavy loss in 
any country, but in Germany it seems to mean that the 
field is vacated at last for the younger men in a hurry. 

Ebers (of whom we gave some account in the Academy 
at the time of his death) was bora in Berlin in 
1837, and went furthest abroad to gather his literary 
material. He was more of an Egyptologist than a 
novelist, and the ordinary reader may be doubtful 
whether the combination was always a happy one. 
When the instruction is the bread, and the story is 
the meat, the sandwioh is apt to be dry. At the 
same time, a hungry man does ill to quarrel with 
his food, and when Ebers began to write, the German 
reading world was hungry. Spielbagen, Heyse, and 
Freytag were still in charge of the commissariat, but 
Heyse’s and Spielhagen’s books are often not food for 
the “ young person,” and Freytag was always a parsi¬ 
monious steward. The Egyptian Princess of 1863 was 
accordingly a welcome dole, and “Ebers’ new book” has 
for thirty-five years been the first and favourite demand 
of the anxious parent in the bookshops. It was not 
always forthcoming, though the list of his productions 
is long, for studies so careful and descriptions so accu¬ 
rate are not to be supplied on a perpetual twelve 
months’ contract. The writer’s pulse was slow, and his 
temperament was of a Northern cast. The scholars applaud 
his “ local colour” effects, and even a layman can admire 
them; but the desert is flat, and water is scarce, and the 
hermits are apt to go unwashed. It might be said of Ebers’ 
Egyptians that their heads are en profile and their eyes en 
face. We read his books from cover to cover, and the story 
is still untold. 

Fontane was eighteen years older than Ebers, but 
his reputation as a novelist came very much later 
in life. He visited England in his youth and brought 
back a collection of English and Scottish ballads, 
which he rendered admirably in a German dress. He 
went through the Franco-Prussian campaign as corre¬ 
spondent for a Berlin newspaper, and, having had the good 
fortune to be captured by franc-tireurs, his letters from the 
seat of war have an almost historical value. It was in this 
period, no doubt, that he learned the Bismarck cult, and 
his wish to see what became of the great Chancellor was 
fulfilled, for Bismarck died on July 30, and Fontane on 
September 21. At another time he wandered through the 
Mark of Brandenburg — the tranquil valley, with 
its absence of surprises, in the midst of which 
Berlin has grown, and his volume of TPanderungen is 
a permanent treasure of shrewd and delicate observation. 

It was not till nearly his sixtieth year that he finally 
settled in Berlin, and turned his attention to romance. It 
was a quiet and a natural transition, and his stories, like his ’ 
adventures, took life not at the flood, but in an 
“ episodal chance.” There is a touch of Bourget in 
his work—if Bourget’s ladies had been dressed in flan¬ 


nelette ; and Fontane could describe the details of 
this plain toilette with all the Parisian’s refinement. 
But we doubt if the French master has depicted 
anything so purely white as the water-lily growing in the 
mud, whom Fontane has entitled Stine. But, above all, 
Theodor Fontane was a true child of Berlin, with all the 
Berliner’s sense of humour. He disbelieved in perfection, 
and “ thanked God for the sins of others.” In his 
Reminiscences of Mg Childhood he poked a little innooent 
fun at his mother’s imaginary fine relations, and related 
the “ amiable absurdities ” of his father without any 
malice prepense. He looked for impressions rather than 
sought for expressions, and certain phases of life have 
never been better delineated. The von Poggenpuhls, for 
instance, who supported existence on three oil-paintings of 
heroic ancestors, are a type which lingers in the memory. 

Less fortunate than Fontane, the third great novelist 
who died this year did not enjoy life till the end. Since 
1891, when his last book was published, Ferdinand Meyer 
had suffered from a gradual softening of the brain, and 
his death last November, at the age of seventy-three, was 
somewhat in the nature of a release. German Switzerland 
has given three distinguished men to the art and literature 
of the empire—Gottfried Keller and Ferdinand Meyer, the 
novelists, and Arnold Bocklin, the celebrated painter, and 
sole survivor of the trio. Born of poor parents, and 
a native of Zurich, Meyer’s bent was to the great of 
this world. Emperors, kings, popes, and cardinals 
are the figures which make their bow in his pages. 
But the great of the earth are unapproachable, and 
something of their natural inaccessibility has communi¬ 
cated itself to the heroes of his books. It is their 
outward symbols, not their inward grace, which con¬ 
vinces us. His dramatic power—the tension which he 
inspires—is one of his finest qualities. His women, for 
instance, are not women, but capable creatures of action. 
He tells us of their fascination and beauty, and the effect 
proves the causation, till we come to believe in the nar¬ 
rator with the faith which moves mountains. It is the 
strength of Thomas tl Becket, not the loves of Henry and 
Rosamund, which attracts us in The Saint. It is the 
energy of the crime in The Avengeress — not the jealousy 
which led to it—which makes its interest. Ferdinand 
Meyer’s public is not likely to dwindle, though he is too 
epic and, perhaps, too artistic to be ever really popular. 
His special public is the wise minority who care for the 
drama of history. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

The election of M. Henri Lavedan to an Academy 
fauteuil may be said to modernise the fossilised Immortals 
with a vengeance. Could their implacable enemy, Daudet, 
but have lived to hear the momentous tale! What! The 
author of Nouveau Jeu, himself the very newest game out, 
beneath the cupola of classical respectability! Not that 
Gallic wit is utterly unrepresented. The late Meilhac 
adequately interpreted the follies and caprices of the 
petite Parisienne, though his Bobettes and Paul Costards 
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were not quite so startling as those of this newer type of 
cynical boulevardier. M. Ludovic Halevy, in a French 
M. Lavedan cannot pretend to emulate, with the dear 
old-fashioned delicacy, subtle wit, suggestiveness and 
grace that we are lamenting on this side of the Channel 
as well as on the other, gave us his version of those airy 
latitudes understood as the theatrical and galant worlds in 
his delightful Monsieur et Madame Cardinal ; and his wit 
was like the foam of the champagne cup—light, unseizable, 
suggestive rather than provocative of laughter, with all 
the fragrance, the charm, the distinction of breeding. 
These things, alas! lie behind us more and more per¬ 
manently. “ Les Jeunes ” take pride in proving them¬ 
selves either pretentiously dull or ostentatiously vulgar. 
M. Lavedan’s father was a distinguished writer of the 
past generation, a man of serious reputation in Empire 
days. The new Immortal belongs to the Ecole Roue, a 
new word to define an old-fashioned state of sin. Roue 
means something worse than fast—something less offensive 
than gross. Paul Hervieu has defined it as the feminine 
of mufle —that is, more perverse, more witty and wicked, 
but considerably less brutal. But there is not a pin to 
choose between the superlative hideousness of the female 
rosse or the male mufle, beyond the fact that the one makes 
you frown and the other makes you laugh. 

Another bright star of this particular modem French 
school is M. Maurice Donnay, who was in the recent 
running for the empty arm-chair. In France you may 
begin anywhere and end anywhere, and there is nothing 
to prevent a journalist any more than a workman from 
arriving at the post of President of the Republic. Picquart 
himself may be President a year hence, unless the land 
should in reaction elect Dreyfus as Emperor. Should the 
Cour de Cassation pronounce him innocent, one hardly 
sees how France can offer him a lesser reparation. Re¬ 
membering these accidented vicissitudes of fortune, it is 
fitting that a successful dramatist should have started as 
a music-hall singer, and won his first laurels at the famous 
Chat Noir. One day, as Rodolphe Salis, the tutelary 
genius of this defunct glory of Montmartre, was lunching, 
surrounded by . his singing slaves, a youth, in fear and 
trembling, begged to know if his verses sent for inspection 
had made a favourable impression. He was ordered to 
repeat them, and, pale with anguish and anxiety, recited 
“ Les Yieux Messieurs.” The author of these extremely 
lestes and modem verses was M. Maurice Donnay, a 
brilliant engineer, who was profitably encouraged to for¬ 
sake the sciences of the Central School for the precarious 
honours of the hill of Bohemia. One of the things that 
made him famous in that riotous set was the discovery of 
a source of voluptuousness that does not exist, according 
to the most learned M. Donnay, in England, and for a 
time Paris rang with the lines : 

Je songe en remerciant Dieu, 

Qu’ils n’en ont pas en Angleterre ! 

The popular songs of Paris, to the delight of the 
boulevardiers, frequently insist on all the good things 
nature has reserved for the sons of Gaul, to the detriment 
of perfidious Albion, and a fresh attraction is added to the 
Frenchwoman the instant some wise and knowing youth 
in catching verse informs Paris that her like is not to be 


found in England. Now, if it were Germany or Jamaica 
or the United States, it would not carry with it half the 
weight or satisfaction. The thing for the gallant French¬ 
man to do who wishes to catch the public ear, is to fling a 
stone, above all a particularly big one, at the English¬ 
woman, and whether on the heights of Montmartre or 
along the pavements from the Madeleine to the Porte St. 
Martin, or down the Boul’ Mich’, it is sure to be 
equally efficacious. Thus M. Donnay accomplished his 
first step in the perilous path of glory, along which he 
now treads so accomplished a measure. 

In a lyrical article in a recent Figaro on the Pope’s ode to 
be sung at Reims, Gabriele D’Annunzio gave a quick and 
charming description of Florence, done in his vivid, dreamy, 
and artistic manner: 

We ascended the suave hillside, where the nurse of that 
hero, Michael Angelo, was bom. From time to time we 
encountered along the way stonecutters coming from the 
quarries, where they patiently bestowed an exact form upon 
the rough blueish rocks, and thus prepared the beauty of 
human edifices. At a turning we discovered crepuscular 
Florence all veiled, quite grey, like a town buried in its 
ashes still warm and flashing with innumerable rays. She 
was silent, nourishing her ancient rancours beneath an 
ignited heaven, in which the crescent burnt with a yellow 
and fugitive flame, like a handful of sulphur in a brazier. 

M. Lavisse, like M. Lemaitre, is thundering brilliantly 
for the enlargement of college life in France, for less of 
the dead languages and more of actual virile formation of 
character. The matter of teaching is not the most impor¬ 
tant thing, he wisely urges, for even with living languages 
you may produce corpses. Lift boys up to life itself; do 
not crush or dispirit them under a mass of futile learn¬ 
ing. Make men, and not machines, of the bulk. The 
savants will always make themselves. 

n. l. 


Things Seen. 

Heroism. 

It was one in the morning; the street was dark and empty. 
From a gap in the triangular block of buildings came a 
sudden light, and a fork of flame ran up from basement to 
eaves. 

I pelted round the block. Half way round a man stood 
in a doorway. 

“ There’s a fire,” I panted. 

“Thought I smelt something,” said the man, coming 
after me. 

On the other side was a policeman. He had just burst 
in the front door and stood inside a fried-fish shop. A 
flaring gas-bracket had set the low ceiling ablaze. 

“ Anyone upstairs ? ” I said. The policeman made for 
the staircase, and I followed him. The room I reached 
was in darkness. Groping, I found a bed. Snatching up 
bedclothes and all, I tossed them over one shoulder, while 
with my free hand I seized such valuables as I could 
rescue. The crackling of flames warned me to hurry. 

“No one in the house,” said the policeman, as we 
hurried down the stairs. 
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Outside was a fire-engine, and firemen getting calmly to 
work with the nozzle of a hose. The driver, with reins 
taut, was looking at the stars. Another engine dashed up, 
snorted a few remarks, and left. In five minutes the fire 
was over, and the gathered crowd began to melt away. 

“ Now then,” said my friend the policeman, with some 
suspicion in his voice, “hadn’t you better take that 
mattress back; and that chiny dog, too ? ” 


Escape. 

Billy stood on the wide stone steps leading up to the 
Hall door, and listened. From far away down the road 
came what Billy called “a many coloured sound”—the 
cry of hounds and the shouting of men. He sniffed at the 
good, keen air, laden with the pungent smell of decaying 
beech leaves, straining his eyes to find, in the gathering 
greyness of the November afternoon, some redcoats among 
the leafless trees at the end of the drive. A hurried pat¬ 
tering over the dead leaves in the shrubbery, and a big 
dog-fox stood at the foot of the steps, his eyes red and full 
of fear, his tongue lolling out of his mouth, while his 
breath came in thick gasps that made little blue clouds 
like the fog round the boles of the beeches. 

Billy looked down at the fox, and the fox looked up at 
Billy. What the fox thought I cannot tell you, but into 
the child’s mind flashed the remembrance of Cruikshank’s 
delightful drawing of the “youngest son” riding on the 


> 



fox’s brush, and Billy, though he was a keen sportsman, 
wanted that fox to get clean away. The noise grew nearer, 
and the old fox trembled. “ Quick! ” cried Billy. “ They 
are coming. Go round by the stable-yard, and there are 
cottages and gardens—they may lose the scent—quick ! ’’ 
The fox galloped across the wide lawn, with his 
brush straight out like the one in the picture. Billy 
ran down the steps and stood in the drive to watch 
him out of sight. The noise grew louder and louder, the 
noise was there! But the little boy stood his ground only 
to be surrounded by a piebald sea of clamour, as the 
hounds surged round him, and the whole hunt thronged 


into the drive. Billy was not afraid, for he knew all the 
old hounds, and the “ noble master ” was a friend of his. 

“ ’Ave you seen the fox, Master Billy ? ” demanded the 
first whip. 

But Billy did not hear, for the noise and shouting 
increased as the pack tore round the house, across the 
flower-beds and the big lawn. The master and the first 
whip rode by the drive into the stable-yard, but the hunt, 
having considerable respect for people’s gardens, swept 
into the road again. 

More shouting, more trampling and yelping, then a 
sound of many voices in question and dispute, and 
presently silence, in which Billy heard the beating of his 
own heart. 

Half an hour afterwards a little boy swinging on the 
drive gate saw the hounds and the two whips trotting 
leisurely home. 

“ Did you kill? ” he shouted. 

"No, young Master; we lost ’im.” 

“ He had a brush,” murmured the little boy to himself, 
“ but I’m glad he took my advice.” 


The Mother. 

An impressive carriage, with men in new black liveries, 
was stationed at the cemetery gate. The slight figure 
which had stepped from it was weighted with a widow’s 
heavy mourning, and the girl who wore it had been 
standing now for half-an-hour staring stupidly at the 
flowers heaped high upon a tiny grave. As she turned, 
still stupidly, to walk dazedly down the path toward the 
gate, someone pushed with a deliberate violence against 
her and she stopped, confronted by a woman with a 
shrivelled baby in her arms. 

“ It’s not your only one ? ” the girl asked suddenly and 
simply. 

“Crikey—no!” shrilled the woman harshly. “It’s 
only the larst of ten, and God send it i* the larst, if God 
’as anything to do with kids.” 

Momentarily the girl recoiled, and then—“It’s very 
dirty,” she said quietly; “ but still I think I should like to 
kiss it.” 

And as she did so, almost with a sense of shame, a pang 
past pity, she placed a sovereign in the mother’s expectant 
palm. 

Memoirs of the Moment. 

At the time of the Jubilee, Mr. Justice Hawkins 
seriously thought of retiring; and, it was understood, 
would have done so, had his name been down for a peer¬ 
age in the Honours’ List of that occasion. Possibly Sir 
Henry’s name may be found on the New Year list, and 
nobody will grudge “ the last of the (legal) Barons,” as 
he was often called, a place in the peerage as the first 
Baron Hawkins—and the last too, for that matter, he 
having no son. Sir Henry, whose reputation is so good as 
not to be shattered by even the feeble jokes fathered 
upon him since his retirement, will take a formal leave of 
the profession in the Lord Chief Justice’s Court as soon as 
the holidays are done. 
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Sir Henry Hawkins has presented to Cardinal Vaughan 
£3,000 towards the new cathedral at Westminster, the 
roofing in of which is to be completed before next Christmas. 


There is no intrusion, I believe, in “plucking the 
mask” from the face of the author of the unsigned 
Fortnightly article on Lord Rosebery as the Disraeli of the 
Liberal party, the “ hit ” among the magazine articles of the 
first month of the new year. He is Mr. J. Louis Garvin, 
of the editorial staff of the Newcastle Daily .Chronicle, and 
a firm and fit disciple of that paper’s proprietor, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen. Mr. Garvin has been a frequent contri¬ 
butor of articles—signed and unsigned—to the Fort¬ 
nightly, including one in the December number on Parnell— 
something much more than a mere criticism or analysis 
of the “Life" by Mr. Barry O’Brien. Mr. Garvin’s 
article, signed “ J. L. G.,” on Miss Ada Smith, a young 
poetess of the North Country, which appeared in these 
pages the other week, has, by the way, brought him an 
offer from a publisher to compile a volume of her verse, 
if enough to fill one exists among the papers found in her 
portfolios after her untimely death. 


The announcement of the engagement of the eldest son 
of Lord Peel with the Hon. Ella Williamson, daughter of 
Lord Ashton, conceals as well as discloses a romance. 
The lady is she with whom Sir Robert Peel once believed 
he had contracted an engagement, the announcement of 
which was made in the papers, and contradicted by Lord 
Ashton. Sir Robert has since led another lady to the 
altar, so that the most punctilious observer of etiquette 
would agree that the field was left quite as free to his 
cousin as to any other suitor. The situation, however, 
has points which make it quite a novelist’s. 


Sir William Broajibent has entered the ranks of the 
literary critics, and does not know it. Yet his emphatic 
statement the other day at Marlborough House, that con¬ 
sumption is not an hereditary disease, but a contagious 
one only, really closes “ The Open Question.” 

The Small Holdings movement is now spreading through 
South Lincolnshire, where some two thousand allotments, 
of from two to four acres each, have been made by Lord 
Carrington and others in the Spalding district. Of real 
reforms, as against nominal and sentimental ones, this 
is one of the chief; and the credit of having invented it 
ought to be given where it is due—to the Young England 
Party, which in domestic legislation (nearly the only 
legislation that really affects the happiness of a single 
human being) has achieved so much and been praised for 
so little. It is now nearly sixty years since the present 
Duke of Rutland, then Lord John Manneis, convinced 
of the need of garden allotments for labourers, persuaded 
his father, the then Duke, to grant them on his Lincoln¬ 
shire and Leicestershire estates—an example it has taken 
some landlords more than half a century to follow. On 
the Belvoir property alone there were soon to be counted 
seven hundred tenants, each with his own little lot of land 
to cultivate. Moreover, Lord John made public his plea 
to landlords at a meeting held in 18-t‘J nt Binglev, the 


Bingley of Mr. Ferrand, a politician too soon forgotten— 
a meeting famous as witnessing the platform-birth of Young 
Englandism. 

At a time when County Councils have the praise of being 
actively philanthropic in their dealings about open spaces 
and dwellings for artisans, it is bare justice to recall the 
forgotten fact that in the early forties the present vener¬ 
able Duke of Rutland introduced to Parliament proposals 
then rejected with a smile but now carried out by others 
with applause. He showed that there were in the three 
kingdoms many millions of cultivatable acres in a state of 
waste. He therefore proposed that of the then unappro¬ 
priated land one-twentieth in every parish should be placed 
in the hands of trustees for the benefit and use of the poor. 
Five acres of the land so obtained he proposed to devote to 
a playground, and another five to a drying-ground. The 
outlay on the allotments was to be decided each year by 
the ratepayers. Disraeli once said that a Lord John Cade 
often succeeded where a Jack Cade would be hanged; but 
even Lord John Manners failed in this to enlighten the law¬ 
makers of that day. Nor did he carry his proposal for the 
increase of national holidays which, made by another, was 
to win favour in later years. The Duke of Rutland has 
just entered on his eighty-first year, and to recall these 
early dreams of his is the best way of offering to one of 
the most unselfish of politicians the heartiest of birthday 
congratulations. 


The Hon. Charles Russell has finally decided not to 
accept the invitation to stand for Derry as the successor of 
Mr. Vesey Knox in its representation in Parliament. His 
refusal has relation to private reasons only, the practice of 
a successful solicitor being a harder taskmaster than is a 
successful practice at the Bar. The seat, as seats go, is 
said to be a safe one, for party feeling in Derry runs so 
high that every man is canvassed and counted in advance, 
and the result of an election can be predicted with an 
accuracy that rarely fails. At present the party prophets 
say that a majority of about one hundred will be that of 
any good candidate among Liberal Home Rulers. 


Rumours have been rife about the America Cup and 
the conditions under which Sir Thomas Lipton will 
attempt to win it. One reporter, I see, says that the 
yacht Shamrock will be built largely of glass! As a 
matter of fact, it will be built of aluminium. The model 
has been made and approved; and the Earl of Dunraven 
will (or will not ?) be glad to hear that Ireland is already 
beginning to think of the Cup as hers. 


The Prince of Wales is not very familiarly known in 
the capacity of a church-restorer. But the Sandringham 
estate, when he bought it, had upon it only one church in 
anything like good repair—the church which stands within 
the Park gates and which the pious hands of the Princess 
have done so much to adorn. One by one the little group 
of other village churches have been restored, last of all 
that at Shembourne, which the Prince and the Princess, 
together with the Duke and Duchess of York, attended, at 
the re-opening service, the other day. From first to last 
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the Trince lias spent over £5,000 on the improvement of 
the churches on his Norfolk estate. 


A whiter in the Daily Chronicle has a certain un¬ 
conscious happiness of diction in writing of the engage¬ 
ment of a lady known by some of her English friends as 
“ Lucifer ” : “ Mademoiselle Lucie Faure ,” he says, “ the 
only daughter of the President of the French Republic, is 
about to make a match which is solid rather than brilliant, 
her engagement being announced to M. George Chiris, a 
son of a member of the Senate.” 


Drama. 

The Pantomime Craze. 

That the craze for Christmas pantomime is at least as old 
as Pope we know. Pope satirised the taste of the town for 
this sort of entertainment, and a writer in the World of 
1753 ironically recommended the managers of the period to 
dispense entirely with comedy and tragedy and to entertain 
the town solely with pantomime, people of fashion having 
given sufficient proof that they thought it the highest 
entertainment the stage was capable of affording. In one 
form or another pantomime has ever since ruled the roast 
at Christmas. But no theatrical prophet in his most pessi¬ 
mistic mood could have anticipated the extent to which 
the craze for such frivolity has this year been carried in 
London. Will it be believed that within the metropolitan 
area there are at the present moment nearly thirty panto¬ 
mimes in full swing ? And if complaint was made of the 
entertainment of Pope’s time, when the acrobatic feats 
and juggling of Rich—the Rich of the Dunciad —as 
harlequin appear to have been unsurpassed for agility and 
skill, what shall be said of the sort of pabulum now pro¬ 
vided? It is drivel as written, and the comedians are 
allowed, nay, expected, to provide unlimited “gag” of 
their own, in addition. Like every other form of drama, 
Christmas pantomime has had its successive phases. In 
Rich’s time, and long after, the chief performer was 
harlequin. He was ousted from his place of honour when 
Grimaldi—“the Garrick of clowns,” as Theodore Hook 
called him—took up the clowning business, and thereafter 
the fairy opening of the pantomime served merely as a 
pretext for bringing on the harlequinade as soon as might 
be. Grimaldi, who must have been a genius in his way— 
he it was who invented the clown’s dress and most of his 
tricks: the buttered slide, the red-hot poker, &c., as we 
know them—found no successors worthy of himself; and 
the “opening” continued to encroach upon the harlequinade. 
This movement dates back as far as 1830, when Leigh 
Hunt complained of it in one of his essays. It has steadily 
continued until the present day, when, as everybody 
knows, the harlequinade is either driven out of the bill 
altogether or remains but the shadow of the shade of its 
former self. Indeed, there is now such a dearth of clowns 
—the old-fashioned genus being practically extinct or here 
and there replaced by the occasional music-hall knock¬ 
about—that it would be impossible to give the harlequinade 


its former prominenoe, even if the public demanded it, 
which apparently they do not. I don’t know that we 
need regret the old-fashioned clown’s disappearance. He 
was a dull dog and often vulgar, and the line in the bill 
which used to herald his advent, “ Now the fun begins,” 
began generally to be accepted as a signal that dreariness 
was about to set in. 

What we have now in place of the clown’s tomfooleries 
is unfortunately no better in point of humour or satire. 
It takes the public fancy because it is more showy and 
more expensively set off—that is all. The so-called 
glories of modern pantomime are purely spectacular, 
fabulous sums being expended at the more important 
theatres on dresses and scenery. As pantomime in 
its present form has lasted a good twenty years, 
with no modification to speak of except that in 
the opening, which is practically the whole performance, 
the question arises, What is to be its next phase of 
development ? For it is impossible that the present state 
of things can indefinitely continue. By the present state 
of things I mean the custom of taking a well-known 
nursery story and telling it tant bien quo mad with the 
aid of music-hall performers for whom a place is 
made in the cast according to the extent and nature 
of the speciality that they profess. Just one small 
departure from convention is to be noticed at Drury-lane, 
where the Forty Thieves, after their exploits in Persia, are 
brought to London in pursuit of Ali Baba and his ill- 
gotten wealth, and turn up at the Zoo, and other public 
resorts, in costumes slightly Occidentalised. It is a 
piquant idea, no doubt, thus to plunge the characters of 
legend into the crude realities of London life, but when 
the entire personnel of nursery literature has been pro¬ 
menaded in the Strand or Piccadilly, as it probably will be at 
Drury-lane in course of time, what better off shall we 
be ? In principle this quasi-modernising of the nursery 
story does not differ from the long established practice of 
introducing local and topical allusions into the dialogue, or 
criticising public affairs in a duet between the leading 
comedians. 

With the pantomime craze at its present height, it 
may seem needless to look out for coming change; but 
nowhere more than in the theatre does the old saying 
hold good that when things come to the worst they 
mend. If things are not at their worst in the matter 
of pantomime, it is hard to see what further exten¬ 
sion they are capable of along their present lines. 
The stage-carpenter, the ballet-master, and the music- 
hall comique have done their best and their worst with us. 
It is surely time that the author, so long left out of the 
reckoning, should have his turn. I have often wondered 
why no effort should have been made to popularise the 
French revue in this country. It is a topical burlesque of 
the events of the year, often wittily written, and affording 
the actors opportunity for much ingenious travesty. The 
French know nothing of our lumbering, witless, dreary, 
tawdry, Christmas pantomime, and would not, I hope for 
their sakes, be able to stand it. We might, I believe, 
with profit copy their revue, if only we had a Reece, a 
Brough, or a Henry J. Byron to write it. 

J. F. N. 
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Correspondence. 

“The Unconscious Mind.” 

Sir, —May I call your attention to a review of a recent 
work of mine {The Unconscious Mind) in your columns 
(October 15, 1898) which is alike remarkable for its 
forcible language respecting myself, and, may I add with¬ 
out offence, its ignorance of the book under review. I am 
quite sure that your reviews generally are more moderate 
in tone and accurate in statement than this, which has 
already incurred censure in one or more papers. 

The reviewer begins by declaring he has plodded 
through 400 odd pages, a statement his subsequent 
remarks render it extremely difficult to believe. 

For instance, “There is a recent theory of which Dr- 
Schofield does not appear to have heard, that emotion depends 
largely on the vascular system of ou bodies; so that 
after all ‘ bowels of compassion ’ may not be an empty 
expression.” Pages 308, 309 are on the relations of the 
emotions to the vascular system. Pages 256, 257 refer to 
emotions and various parts of the body, particularly 
“ bowels of mercies”! 

As an instance of unnecessary strength of language, 
combined with inaccuracy: 

“Dr. Schofield is a very rash and prejudiced person, 
ready to sacrifice truth to a preconceived notion. The 
whole of the cortex he describes as the seat (V) of conscious¬ 
ness. . . . All our unconscious acts he assigns (according 
to the diagram) to the lower ganglia of the brain.” 

But I assert that “we are by no means conscious of all 
that takes place even in the cortex ” (p. 30). That “ the 
cortex is a special factor for good or evil in every disease,” 
and “ Bain shows that all tissue nutrition is unconsciously 
influenced from this great centre (the cortex) ” (p. 341). 

The frontispiece is described as “ grotesquely, not to say 
culpably, unscientific,” and is said to be divided into three 
sections, labelled consciousness, voluntary actions, and 
unconsciousness. If the book had been read it would 
have been seen there are no such three sections, and that 
the diagram is to represent Dr. A. Hill’s (of Cambridge) 
three arcs (pp. 125, 126). 

These and other misstatements, and the whole tone of the 
article, are perhaps explained by the reviewer’s own descrip, 
tion of his peculiar style in writing. He says: ‘ 1 The present 
writer can say for himself not only that he writes whole 
phrases mechanically, but that his pen, influenced by 
habit, or by some vague analogy in sounds, sometimes runs 
away with him, and writes a word he did not intend.”— 
I am, &c., A. T. Schofield, M.D. 

P.S.—I may add, the italics throughout are my own. 

[When a diagram is prefixed to a book without a word 
of explanation, one is justified in accepting it as illus¬ 
trative of the author’s views. Dr. Schofield now appears 
to be anxious to throw over this diagram as not being 
his own (like so much else in the book, which is three- 
fourths quotation), but this is what he says of it on 
p. 126: “The idea [of the diagram] is a good working 
hypothesis . . . and if we use it simply as clearly illus¬ 
trating the three different classes of brain action, no harm 
is done.” On this evidence, I submit that Dr. Schofield 


does practically accept the diagram, and that it is he who 
speaks of “ three classes ” of brain action, not I; and 
I repeat that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
diagram is “ grotesquely, not to say culpably, unscientific.” 
In this work of art and imagination the whole of the 
cortex is labelled “consciousness”; beneath this, in the 
white matter of the brain, is depicted the seat of “ volun¬ 
tary actions and conscious sensations”; and lower still comes 
the section “ unconsciousness,” consisting in “ habits or 
acquired reflexes.” Dr. Schofield’s “ good working hypo¬ 
thesis” would have disgraced the science of fifty years 
ago. The personal experience I gave, and of which Dr. 
Schofield characteristically misses the point, was to show 
that conscious movements like those involved in writing, 
the seat of which is unquestionably in the cortex, can, 
and do, degenerate into unconscious habits. With regard 
to the emotions, I find, on turning to pp. 308, 309, that 
Dr. Schofield merely mentions the common experience 
that under mental excitement the action of the heart is 
quickened. This is emphatically not the theory to which 
I referred. Indeed, the statement in the book is not a 
theory at all, but a fact within everybody’s knowledge. 
The vascular theory, which, if he has at length heard of it. 
Dr. Schofield still does not understand, is that the viscera 
are a factor in the production of emotional or mental 
states—a reversal of his conditions; and it is one which 
could not at the present day be overlooked in any authori¬ 
tative work on psychology. It is amazing that Dr. 
Schofield, with so many authorities before him to quote 
from, should be so misleading in his own statements; but 
that he has a genius for misunderstanding what he reads 
is shown by his misinterpretation of my notice.— Your 
Reviewer.] 


“ ’Umble.” 

Sir, —I am surprised that none of your correspondents 
have mentioned what I believe to have been the real 
reason for the aspirate in “ humble.” When I was a boy 
the h was as silent in “humble” as in “heir” or “honour,” 
and sounding it would have been a flagrant mark of defec¬ 
tive education. Then Charles Dickens published his novel, 
and Uriah Heap took the town by storm with his 
“ ’umbleness.” The character was so much admired and 
so much detested that gradually, post hoc, and I believe 
propter hoc, the word altered and from “ ’umble ” became 
“ humble,” and has remained so ever since. Occasionally 
these alterations occur: Louis XIV., at seven years old, 
unknowingly made “ma carrosse” “mon carrosse”; 
Lewis Carroll created “ chortle,” Captain Boycott created 
“ boycott,” &c., &e.—I am, &c. I. L. D. 

Brockley, S.E.: Dec. 25, 1898. 


“ The Rough Face of Kings.” 

Sir,— Is not the phrase “The rough face of kings,” 
referred to in the paragraph on p. 505 of your last number, 
explained by the facsimile of Defoe’s letter printed at the 
bottom of the same page? Defoe writes Th like K. 
Look particularly at the second line of the letter. If the 
fourth word from the end of this line were printed by 
itself most people would probably at first sight say it was 
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“ Key.” It is really “ They.” Hence “ Kings ” in the 
phrase alluded to is a mistake of the editor’s for “ Things ” 
—and the phrase is not a curiosity. You will probably 
receive many letters to the same effect as this—in which 
case this may accompany others into the wastepaper basket. 
—I am, &c., R. H. Anderson. 

Blackheath: Dec. 24, 1898. 


Bibliographical. 

Sir, —The writer of your article headed “Biblio¬ 
graphical” mentions a book by F. Davenant in these 
words: “ I remember the tale quite well, because of the 
quaintness of its title, which, in full, was ‘ Hubert Ellis : 
a Tale of King Richard’s Days the Second,’ an inversion 
for which there may or may not be authority.” 

But I suppose Malory is authority good enough; and 
such expressions as “ The King’s Daughter of Ireland ” 
and “ King Mark’s Sister of Cornwall ” are familiar to 
readers of Le Morte Darthur .—I am, &c., 

Dec. 26, 1898. A. R. Bayley. 


Stevenson iana. 

Sib,— R. L. Stevenson contributed not one, but three, 
poems to the first volume of the Scots Observer. They 
are “ Christmas at Sea,” “ The Wanderer,” and “ In 
Memoriam, E. H.” 

The same volume (1889) also contains a signed article 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie on “ The Coming Dramatist.” It 
would, perhaps, be unfair to Mr. Barrie to quote it in 
extenso now ; but in view of the writer’s success as a play¬ 
wright the closing sentences of it are interesting. “ One 
would think,” he says, “ that there are novelists now with 
us who could write plays that would be literary as well 
as effective. Some of them have tried and failed, but 
obviously because they did not set about it in the proper 
way. Plays and novels require quite different construc¬ 
tion, but the story-writer who is dramatic could become 
sufficiently theatrical by serving a short apprenticeship to 
the stage. There are such prizes to pluck for those who 
can stand on tiptoe that the absence of an outstanding 
dramatist is as surprising as it is disappointing.”—I 
am, &c., W. E. Wilson. 

Hawick, Roxburghshire : Dec. 18, 1898. 

Cataloguing. 

Sib,— We all know that catalogue in which The Mill 
on the Floss was followed by “ Ditto, on Liberty and Lord 
Balcarres recently exposed the eccentricities of the cata¬ 
logue of the South Kensington Museum. Where librarians 
err, it is permissible, no doubt—and certainly it is common 
—for booksellers, and even for editors, to make mistakes. 
Quite lately I have come across two instances of the sort. 
A friend of mine asked his bookseller for a romance of the 
sea, and he was offered Mr. Benjamin Swift’s The Destroyer 
—which naturally suggested torpedo-boats. As to editors, 
I know an editor who, a short while ago, after giving a 
book on athletics to a reviewer who was also a sportsman, 
added, in all good faith: “ Oh! here’s something else in 
your line,” and handed him “ Marco Polo .”—I am, &c., 

Cecil Headlam. 

4, Smith-square, Westminster, S.W. 


Book Reviews Reviewed. 

„ The This book contains two stones, entitled 
Two Magics.” “ The Turn of the Screw ” and “ Covering 
End.” The first is a horrifying ghost 
story, and its somewhat different effects on different critics 
may be illustrated as follows: 


The Daily News. 

The first story [“ The Turn 
of the Screw”] is a mere 
work of the imagination. It 
shows Mr. James’s subtlest 
characteristics, his supreme 
delicacy of touch, his sur¬ 
passing mastery of the ait of 
suggestion. It is the story of 
a house haunted by two evil 
spirits, determined to possess 
themselves of the souls of two 
children. The story is a 
masterpiece of artistic execu¬ 
tion. Mr. James has lavished 
upon it all the resources and 
subtleties of his art. He has 
caught and conveyed the very 
atmosphere of the spectral. 
A horrible sense of being 
surrounded by evil influences 
pervades the narrative. The 
effort of the girl to protect 
the children from the ghostly 
harpies, the realisation that 
the children find delight in 
intercourse with them, the 
crisis of the supreme struggle 
between the living woman and 
the dead, furnish the episodes 
of an eerie and enthralling 
drama. The workmanship 
throughout is exquisite in the 
precision of the touch, in the 
rendering of shades of spectral 
representation. The artistic 
effect and the moral intention 
are in admirable harmony. 
The horror and terror that 
pervade the book by the dis¬ 
tinction of the treatment are 
never allowed to degenerate 
into the coarseness of melo¬ 
drama. 


The Standard. 

It [■* The Turn of the 
Screw”] is a tale of extra¬ 
ordinary power, and more 
than fulfils the promise of its 
prologue “for general, un¬ 
canny ugliness and horror and 
pain.” Set down, as it is 
here, with stroke after stroke 
of Mr. James’s deliberate art, 
we may safely agree with the 
teller of it when he says, 
“ Nothing at all that I know 
touohes it.” Stated in the 
baldest way possible, the sub¬ 
ject is the corruption of two 
young children by a vile man 
and woman, who, after their 
own deaths by violence, con¬ 
tinue and complete their ob¬ 
session of the poor little souls. 

. . . There is no disguising the 
fact that this is a subject, a 
situation, too painful, too ter¬ 
rible, to be treated in fiction. 
At a time of day when scarcely 
anything is sacred from the 
peering of our restless brains, 
one would fain hope that the 
idea of childhood and inno¬ 
cence enshrined in it might be 
kept as a thing apart. With¬ 
out setting up to be prudish, 
so much at least may be said. 
The art also may be doubted ; 
for as it is always possible to 
get a thrill by flouting a holy 
thing, the very ease with which 
it may be done is in some sort 
a depreciation of the achieve¬ 
ment. 


The Athenwam has nothing but praise for the workman¬ 
ship which Mr. James has put into “The Turn of the 
Screw ”: 

The author makes triumphant use of his subtlety; in¬ 
stead of obscuring, he only adds to the horror of his 
conception by occasionally withholding the actual facts 
and just indicating them without unnecessarily ample 
details. A touch where a coarser band would write a full- 
page description, a hint at unknown terrors where another 
would talk of bloody hands or dreadful crimes, and the 
impression is heightened in a way which would have made 
even Hawthorne envious on his own ground. 

The Sketch admits that Mr. James’s workmanship is 
good; but—“Mr. James should never have given liim- 
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self the chance of such success; for what leads up to it 
is heartrending, even when we deny its possibility.” This 
critic says, further: 

Even lovers of the sensational at any cost, even morbid 
dwellers on the corruption of human nature, would mostly 
feel that children should not minister to their tastes and 
theories. That the portion of the world on which all hopes 
hang should be made suspect, should be shown to have the 
loathsome disease of sin knit in with their tender fibres, 
not in the guise of mere naughtiness, or weakness, not 
merely in the germ, but in full-blown strength—these are 
intolerable thoughts. No one can seriously believe them, 
save for such rare and isolated cases as should only be 
treated in a book on morbid pathology. Yet they are the 
theme of the excellent Mr. James in “ The Turn of the 
Screw.” 

The Times critic takes a peculiar line in reviewing Mr. 
James’s novel. He says: 

A ghost story ought to be short, persuasive, and in 
barmouy, nowadays, with the provisional conclusions of 
psychical science. ... A ghost, of all things, ought to 
avoid making himself too cheap. Now, Mr. Henry James's 
tale, ‘ ‘ The Turn of the Screw,” in his newest volume, The 
Two Magics, is not short (169 pages), is not persuasive (we 
could read it unmoved at midnight in a haunted house), it 
is not in conformity with the results of science, and the 
ghosts are too punctual and frequent. Out of the vast 
collections of phantasms brought together by the S.P.B , 
almost no sign of purpose on the ghost’s side is offered, and 
when he may be suspected of a purpose he scarcely ever 
manages to make its nature intelligible. He somnambu- 
lises, so to speak, in a restless, incoherent dream. On the 
other hand Mr. James’s two phantasms have their purpose 
sun-clear before them, and are most pertinacious. Their 
idea is to corrupt two very nice children, brother and 
sister. 


Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 12. 

Although a considerable number of persons have tried their hands 
at “ Things Seen," in response to our request last week, the result is 
not very satisfactory. After examining with great care the bundle 
sent in, we have arrived at the conclusion that a good “Thing 
Seen" is exceedingly difficult to produce. Not only must there be 
the reoord of observation: there must be writing too, so that the 
reader is enabled also to see it. Now, in almost every instanoe, 
our competitors have left the writing out. We are sorry to 
say only two of the experiments reach our standard, one of which 
is, however, not quite suitable. The best contribution is judged to 
be that of Mrs. Dew-Smith, Old Chesterton, Cambridge, wbioh runs 
thus: 

At a Bazaar. 

The hall was gay with flags and stalls, and buzzing with people. 
At one end a group clustered round some object of interest. A 
child of six, with dark, imaginative eyes, craned her neok to see. 
Her face was flushed with eager anticipation. 

Suddenly a large and beautifully dressed baby doll was held aloft 
for a moment and then handed to one of the group, and the tension, 
which had held them together, relaxed. They dispersed. 

A shy young man stood awkwardly holding the doll and blushing 
painfully. He glanced round in embarrassment, and his eyes fell 
on the ohild. The eager flush had died out of her face, and left pale 
disappointment. She gazed wistfully at the doll, and then her eyes 
travelled up till they met those of the young man. An idea partly 
dispelled his discomfiture. He hesitated a moment, and then— 


“ Would you like this ? ” he said, and held the doll towards her. 

“ Oh I ” she gasped. And then flashing to the eyes, “But are you 
sure you don't want it” 

“ I'd much rather you had it,” he said, with convincing sincerity, 
and the doll changed bands. 

Her eyes blazed with ecstacy ; his beamed with relief. 

To Mrs. Dew-Smith a cheque for a guinea has been sent. 


Answers have also been received from : A. M, London ; M. T., 
London ; A. G. S., Brockley ; C. T, Warwick ; A. B. C., Norwood 
A. M. F., Crediton ; E. M., London; L E., Budleigh-Salterton 
R. E. H., Guildford ; P. R. W., Teignmonth j C. D. L.. Cricklewood 
J. G. L., Liverpool; H. L., Worcester; H O., Honor Oak ; L. M. L. 
Stafford ; H. H. R., Bradford ; W. A. T., Disley ; T. B., London ; C. 
Ipswich ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; H. J., London ; A. E., By broke 
E. D. B., London; T. B. D, Bridgwater ; E. T., London ; B. M. 
London; S. T., Brighton ; F. A. H., London; L. F. P., Oxford 
W. M., Glasgow ; C. F. K., Eccles; E. W. H., Ledbury; A. M B. 
London; W. F. C., London; P. 0., Greenook; W. H. B., Dublin 
E. R. P., Redcar ; R., Redear; G. W, Oxford ; M. A. W., Watford 
L. S., London; H. W. M., London ; C. C., London ; R. W. M., 
London; W. T., Westerham ; S. R. M., Glendevon ; and W. A. T. 


Competition No. 13. 

In more instances than not, the title chosen for a book, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of fiction, strikes one as the best possible. Yet 
there must nearly always be alternative titles in the author's mind. 
For instanoe, Jude the Obscure was, at various periods of its 
existence, called also “ The Simpletons ” and “ Hearts Insurgent,” 
either of which would have served. We ask our readers this week to 
suggest alternative titles to the following nine well-known works : 
Nicholas Nichleby, Ten of the D Crbervilles, Children of the 6hetto t 
A Tramp Abroad, The Shaving of Shagpat, A Window in Thrums, 
Soldiers Three, The Open Question, and The Pilgrim's Progress. 
That is to say—to extend the question a little—supposing the 
present titles of these books had to be altered, in what way would 
they be beet substituted 7 Of existing sub-titles no notioe need be 
taken. To the competitor who oompiles the best list of alternative 
titles to the nine books named a cheque for a guinea will be sent 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.O.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 3. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the oonpon to be found at the foot of the firat oolnmn of p. 533. 


The “ Academy ” Bureau. 

Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

The Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the Academy invite works in MB. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg¬ 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project was set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be aooompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ Academy Bureau ” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not aooepted. It is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies only to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
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cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree¬ 
ments. 


The Story of G. P. By H. K. 

This novel is written with unusual power and dignity, and 
an arrangement for publication has been made. 

Slaves of Chanoe. By “ Montrose.” 

“ Montrose ” knows the world he depicts, and maintains a 
tone of fidelity in the scenes he presents. His heroine is a flesh- 
and-blood one, and her heroism comes out in accordance with 
the opportunities that this everyday world naturally permits. 
Most of the characters ring true in speech and action, and 
there is a good deal of humour to help the story along. The 
book is Bohemian ; in some places ultra-Bohemian. Parts 
should be toned down, and the struggles of Charley at the 
Folies Bergcres should be condensed; they are too long, and 
a little monotonous. “ Slaves of Chance ” is not meat for every 
reader, by any means ; nor is it pabulum for every publisher; 
but with selection one might be found to give a book to the 
world which is undoubtedly clever. 

The King of Moubne. ' By John Campbell. 

Talking of the sea, Mr. Campbell says: “Sounds, which 
heard on land are uupleasiog and meaningless, once they float 
over its enchanted marge are transmuted into notes sweeter 
than the honey of Hybla, and invested with a recondite signi¬ 
ficance which not the whole soul of man can comprehend.” 
Elsewhere the hair of persons turning grey is said to “ assume 
the insignia of senectitude.” These are strange freaks with the 
English language. The author, moreover, has those unpleasant 
personal tricks of addressing the “dear reader” and referring 
to himself as “ we.” There is a story introduced of a duel in 
India, followed by a tiger jumping into a house and killing 
two persons at one blow, which is a little staggering. The 
tale is amusing in part and shows imagination, but-! 

Concerning Various People. By J. E. L. 

A series of short stories; but the interest of short stories 
depends on some ingenuity of contrivance or trick of surprise. 
There is no ingenuity in this collection, except the dexterity 
with which some of the characters are killed off. 

Thoughts and Themes. By “ Batamiro.” 

The dramatic pieces here show some poetic fancy and force, 
bnt the sonnets are disappointing, and the fragment entitled 
“ Urban ” should not have been included. “ Lysidore ” is the 
best of the longer pieces. Here is a specimen: 

How many thousand suns have stept from out 
The crimson cradle of the Orient, 

And sat upon the silver throne of noon, 

And sunk enrolled in gold and purple shrouds 
To occidental graves, I cannot tell. 

“ Eatamiro ” is something of a poet, but his chief fault is word¬ 
coining. A certain licence is allowed in building compound 
words, but what shall be said of “ mixed-feeling-gendering ’’ 
as an epithet ? This is made in Germany with a vengeance. 
Then such words as “ psychal,” “ Active,” “ marmoreau,” 
“existency”; such compaunds as “ knowledge-misery,” or 
such a phrase as “ thy lightest wink performed ” are not to be 
encouraged. What does ‘ 1 soul-exulting ” mean as an adjective ? 
or “ the yet unyielded riddle of the world ? ” It is the answer 
that is unyielded, not the riddle. Cleansed of such errors, 
“ Eatamiro ” might have a future; but the standard of poetry 
js too high for any but the very best to be printed. 


Eats. By Lee Eivers. 

Lowell as a Critic, and Other Works. By E. A. E. 

These MSS. are too slight to be published as volumes. 
E. A. E. should have been more considerate. His MSS. are 
very difficult to read. Actually we came upon a page of 
phonography in one of them, and generally they are very 
untidy. We do not insist upon type-writing, but we do expect 
that all works submitted to us shall be easily legible and in 
proper order. 

Sketches. By “ King 1'ellinore.” 

There are some pretty thoughts here about the country, but 
the essays are too light and unsubstantial to pass critical 
muster. 


To Correspondents. 

J. M. M.—In saying that certain of the pieces were lacking 
in spontaneous sincerity, we did not, of course, make any criti¬ 
cism of a moral kind. We meant only that they seemed to 
spring less from the bidding of a poetic impulse than from a 
mere desire to find impulses to write about. It would not be 
wise to have the work published “ on commission.” 

C. F. K.—Each of the two works would be too slight for 
publication in a volume. The novel, however, might be sub¬ 
mitted to the editor of a magazine. 

J. L. H—We could not deal with a one-act play to any 
practical result. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, December 29. 
history and biography. 

Butler (Rev. D.), John We* ley and George Whitefleld in Scotland 


(Blackwood) 

" Eblann," Erin Qnintiitna .(Duffy) 

Graham i W.), Last Links with Byron, 8helley, and Keats .(Smithers) 6/0 

Henderfon (T. F.), Scottish Vernacular Literatnre .(Nntt) 6/0 

Green (E. G.), Haiders and Rebels in South Africa.(Newness 6/0 

POETRY, CRITIC 18 M f BELLES-LETTRES. 

Bain (R.) # In Glasgow Streets, and Other Poems .(Nieol) 

Winsoombe (C.) t Rrsurgam and Lyrics.. (Home Words Office) 8d. 

Stewart (Sir T. G.), The Good Regent.(Blackwood) 

Oats (J.), The Teaching of Tennyson .(Bowden) 8/6 

Maha'harata. (Temple Classics). (Dent) 1/6 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Calderford (M.), Willie: A Story of a Children’s Hospital...(Sonnensoheln) 1/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Stout (G. F.) t A Manual of Psychology ...(Clive) 4/6 

Young (A. W.), The Tutorial Greek Grammar .(Clive) 2/6 

Bailey (G. H.), Advancod Inorganic Chemistry.(Clive) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Addy vS. O.), Tne Evolution of the English House .(Sonnenachein) 4/6 

Meyer (H.), Bows and Arrows in Central Brazil 


(.Washington Govt. Printing Office) 
Galloway (R. L.), Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade 

(Colliery Garden Co.) 


Stainer and Barrett, Dictionary of Musical Terms .(Novello) 

Tysser (A. D.), Elementary Law for the General Public.(Clowes) 6/0 

Hess (J.;, A l’lle du Diable .(Nelson) 

Suarp tK. B.), Sketch Book of British Birds.(S.P.C.K.) 14/0 

De La Sizeranne (R.), La Photographic, est-elle un Art ?... (Hachette) 10 fcs. 
Bulletin of United States Geographical Surrey. No. 149 

(.Washington Govt. Printing Office) 

The Catholic Directory , 1899.. (Burns & Oats) 1/6 

Calendar of the University of Wales t 1898-9.(Mullock) 


* # * The new novels of the week, numbering only three, are 
catalogued i-Uewhere, 
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“ Prom a literary point of view ‘ Aylwin ’ has so far 
been the success of the Autumn Season.” 

Publishers' Circular. 

T1VELFTH EDITION, making 12,000 copies of the English 
Edition, now ready. 

THIRTEENTH EDITION in the press, in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

AYLWIN. 

BY 

THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 

Author of “ The Coming of Love : Rhona Boswell's Story.” 

“ There is so much that is tender, artistic, noble in this 
book, it is altogether so sincere, wholesome, and on such a 
high plane, that to quote what is good in it would be to 
quote it all.”— Chicago Times and Herald. 

“ ‘Aylwin ’ is the great literary surprise of the season.” 

Press ( Philadelphia ). 


HURST & BLACKETT (Limited), 
18, Great Marlborough Stieet. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

“ A brilliant bock."—Sketch. 44 Particularly good.”— Academy. 

6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated 

LONDON IN THE TINE OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall k Oo. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quhv. 

44 8ir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’ 4 
44 Nothing bette«* could be wished tor.”—British Weekly. 

44 Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.-With Special Contributions 

from Hi. Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late Amerioan Minister; Professor 
JOHN RDSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KfNGLAKB, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVBV. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCiETH and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


“ The beet Handbook to London ever issued .^"—Liverpool Daily Pott. 

“ Moat emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. Sixty Illustrations, 66 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON and ENVIRONS. 

(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

Wit\ DeecripHons of the Tate Gallery , Passmore Edwards Settlement , 
Blackwall Tunnel, Ac., and an additional Index of 4,500 Referesees to 
Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookaellen’. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOUBBRT: a Selection from his Thoughts 

Translated by KATHARINE LYTTELTON. 

With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Crown 8vo, pp. xlii-224, with a specially-designed Cover, dull gold top, 5s. net. 
Limited Edition of 76 Copies, printed throughout upon Japanese Vellum, 
bound in parchment, and cased, £1 la. net. 


THE HOUSE OF L0RD8 QUESTION. 

Edited by ANDREW REID, 

Editor of 44 Why I am a Liberal,” 44 Ireland,” 44 Vox Clamantiom,” kc. 
Crown 8vo, 8s 

Among the Contributors are: The Right Hon. LORD MONK8WELL, the 
Hon. PHILIP 8TANHOPR. M.P., ROBERT WALLACE, M.P., J. G. SWIFT 
MacNEILL, M.P.. MICHAEL DAVIPT. M.P., J. H. YOXALL, M.P . 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, M.P., Sir WILFRID LAWSON. Bart, M.P., 
F. 8. STEVENSON, M.P., W. T. BYLBS, J. THEODORE DODD, Barrister at- 
Law, WALTER WARREN, Barnster-at-Law, the Rev. Dr. LAWRENCE, 
ANDREW REID, Ac. 

MISS HELEN HAY’8 POEMS. 

SOME VERBES. By Helen Hay. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE ALTAB of LIFE. By May Bateman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Literature says 44 The book is one of great dramatic insight, and convey* 
sn impression of real enthusiasm, which is of itself sufficient to single it out 
from the mass of current fiction.” 

THE WORLD and ONORA. By Lilian Street. Crown 

8VO, fl8. 

The Outlook says 44 A novel decidedly above the average.” 

PROM »EVEN DIALS By Edith Oatlere. Crown 8yo. 

Ss. fid. 

The Sketch says :—** It is not to., much to say that in this story Miss Oatlere 

has given us something with a rexarkable flavour of Dickens.Miss Oatlere 

write* with a strong hand.” 


TOM TIT TOT. By Edward 

CLODI». Crown 8vo, 5*. net. 

Time*.—" He haa written an extremely io- 
tere*ling book, full to the brim of quaiut 
pictuies of wage philosophy and pleaaaut 
Miperatition. which, according to the newest 
lignin, are one and the same thing.*’ 
hatt Anglian Daily Tim**.— "ft would be 
ns ©any as it is tempting to Quote from the 
rich store of interesting facts which Mr. 
Olodd has here thrown into such fascinating 
shape, but I must oontent myself with 
assuring my readers that ‘Torn Tit Tot’ is, 
most emphatioally, a book to buy and re- 
joioe in." 

NEW BOOK BY MADAME BELLOC. 

HISTORIC MUMS. By B. R. 

BELLOC, Author of "In a Walled 
Carden." Crown 8vo, Ss. 

THI HISTORY of GAMBLING 

in ENGLAND. By JOHN ASHTON. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. fld. 

THE TATLER. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE A. 
AITKKX, Author of **The Lite of 
Richard Steele.” 4 vola, small demy 8vo, 
with EDgraitd Frontispieces, bound 
in buckram, dull gold top, 7n. fid. per 
volume, not hold separately. 


A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHOOt. 

By W. H. D. ROUSE, of Rugby. 

and sometime Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 

Illustrated from Photographs. Cont* mporary 
Prints, Ac. 

Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

Timet - Mr. Rouse has done his work 
welL” 

Literature —"A work of roal value and 
distinction which all who are interested in 
the history and traditions of a great founda¬ 
tion will read with pleasure and gratitude.“ 

Daily MaiL —"An excellent history of 
Rugby School." 

World.—" A better or worthier history of 
a great public school than is supplied by 
this volume—which, by the wav, is well aud 
amply illustrated—it would be imnoesible 
even for the most exacting of * Old Boys* to 
desire." 

Out look.—“Mr. Rouse has done his work 
thoroughly and affectionately." 

Weekly Sun.—"Moulded Into what will 
perhaps stand as a classic among school 
chronicles." 

Pall Mall Oaselte—" Mr. Rouse's venture 
has, to our minds, proved entirely suoeeas- 
fuP* 

Educational Timet—"Very well written 
and produced, aud admirably illustrated." 


MODERN PLAYS SERIES. 

Edited by R. BRIMLKY JOHNSON and N. ERIOHSEN. 

FIRST VOLUME NOW READY, pott «to, Sg. 6d. net 

THE DaWN. By Emile Vern*eren. Translated by 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 

SECOND VOLUME NEXT WEEK. 

THE 8TORM. By Ostrovski. Translated by Constance 

OARNETT. __ 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

THE BLE8SED DAMOZBC. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

With an Introduction by W. M. ROSSETTI, a Reproduction in Photo¬ 
gravure of D. G. Rossetti’s Study for the Head of the Bleased D&mozel, 
and Decorative Designs by W. B. Macdougall. Fcap. 4to, 6s. net. 

PIPPA PASSES. A Drama. By Robert Browning With 

7 Drawings bv L. Leslie Brooke, reproduced in Photogravure. Fcap. 4t\ 
with Cover Design by the Artist, blue art vellum gilt, gold top. 6a. net; 
Large-Paper Edition, limitod to 60 Copies, printed throughout on Japaneru 
vellum, £1 Is net. v 

Times.—” The edition should iaduoe many peop'e to read or re-read one of 
the finest and most original of Browning’s works.” 

CHILDRENS BOOKS . 

THE BVERLASTING ANIMALS, and other Stories. By 

EDITH JENNING8. With 7 Colcnred Drawings and Cover Design by 
Stuart Bevan. Large crown 4to, scarlet cioth, yellow edge*, 6*. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF *' ANIMAL LAND.” 

SYBIL’S Garden of PLEASANT BEaST*. By Sybil 

and KATHARINE CORBET. Reproduced throughout in Colour. 
Oblong crown 4to, 6s. 

FABLES by FAL in PROSE and VER8B. With Picture- 

and Cover Design by Philip Burne-Jones. Square medium 4to, pink 
cloth, blue edges, 3s. fid. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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